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The Chicago Daily News carried 1,581,021 lines 
of Western national advertising for the first 
eight months of 1927; 26,212 lines more than 
the highest week-day morning paper; 442,765 
lines more than the next evening newspaper. 


LOCAL ADVERTISING 


The Chicago Daily News carried 8,204,737 lines 
of local advertising in this period; 2,193,700 


lines more than the highest week-day morning 
newspaper; 2,290,857 lines more than the next 
evening newspaper. 


TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The Chicago Daily News carried 10,810,166 
lines of total display advertising for this 
period; 
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4 1,821,191 lines more than the highest 
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| * cal adver more than the next evening newspaper. ancien tliat 
g tisers prefer the Daily 
4q The Daily News above every other News is a good newspaper and an 
i Chicago week-day newspaper. They effective advertising medium. But 
7 are our “home folks.” They live none of them is more convincing 
: within our circulation territory— than the fact that those who know 
1 know the type of newspaper The it best value it most. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


NEW YORK 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 


253 First National Bank Bldg. 


Advertising 


Representatives: 


Average Daily Net Paid Circulation for the First Six Months of 1927, 441,414 


Editor & Publisher, fort0ctober, yi vave 


Why 


Virginia's Greatest Newspaper Serves 
The Needs of National Advertisers 


Because of its great reader interest, its editorial ac ee 
Supremacy, and its widely-known policy, The ; WZ 
Richmond News Leader enjoys the full confidence Pier rae & 
of its thousands of readers in Richmond and its Rye \ES 
trading area. oe Oe 

} > Ace Gane ED 
This makes The Richmond News Leader a tre- a Sg seus 


mendous influence and factor in the civic life in and 
around Richmond. 


The Richmond News Leader’s intensive circulation 
is the direct product of these points of supremacy— 
and advertisers both national and local recognize the 
value of advertising in a newspaper which has the 
unquestioned confidence of its readers, and which, 
therefore, has a substantial and deserved large 
circulation. 


Only three other newspapers in the United States 
have as intensive coverage of their territory as The 
Richmond News Leader. It has the largest circula- 
tion and advertising lineage of any newspaper in 


If you have not received your copy 
of our Handbook of Richmond, 
write today to one of our repre- 


Virginia. sentatives below, or to the Business 
These facts make The Richmond News Leader the Manager, The Richmond News 
unquestioned medium for national advertisers. Leader. 


National Representatives: 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Graybar Bldg., Waterman Bldg., Atlantic Bldg., Tribune Tower, 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 


J~ B. KEOUGH AT BAN Tavera: 
Advertise to Richmond and Its Trading Area Through Virginia’s Greatest Newspaper 


Che Richmond 
NEWS LEADER 


“On News Leader Square” 


Covers Richmond Gike a Roof 
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Editor: & Publisher for October 1, 1927 


“Put Up Your Money’’--- 


q@. Many men are willing enough to express an opinion—but 
when it comes to backing that opinion with real money 
they'll stop and do a little serious thinking. 


q Ask any representative merchant in Baltimore what he 
thinks of the value of the advertising columns of the Sun- 
papers—and he'll praise the pulling powers of the Sun- 
papers more lavishly than we have ever done. 


q And then he’ll show you how he backs up that opinion with 
real money—his own money paid for advertising space in 
the Sunpapers. He'll show you that he publishes his adver- 
tisements—full and complete in the Sunpapers—where he 
knows they are assured of the full and complete attention 
of the buvers of Baltimore. 


q And WE can show you that these keen purchasers of adver- 
tising space—-the big department stores—put over 70% of 
their lineage in the Sunpapers—Morning, Evening and Sun- 
day—during the first 8 months of this year! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month of August, 1927 
Daily (M. & E.) on alee 2o0247 
Sunday eee | 194,705 

Gain of 4,257 Daily and 5,346 Sunday Over August, 1926 


JOHN B. WOODWARD Everything in Balttmore Revolves Around 


Bowery Bank Bldg., 


110 E. 42d St., New York 
SUNDAY 


GUY S. OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Cc. GEORGE KROGNESS 


First National Bank Bldg., MORNING 


San Francisco 


| Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUNpaper’”’ | 


2 Editor & Publisher for October 1, 192¢ 


Philadelphia > 
America’s 3rd Largest Market 


From the advertising, merchandising and selling viewpoint, the Philadel- | 
phia market is one of the most unusual. 


One newspaper, “The Evening Bulletin,’ goes daily into practically 
every home in the retail trading area. 


Population of this area is about 3,000,000. 
Separate dwellings in the area: nearly 550,000. 
Separate dwellings in Philadelphia: 422,072. 
Wholesalers and jobbers in Philadelphia: 5,131. 
Retailers in Philadelphia: 44,102. 


Merchandise distribution facilities in all lines of business serving the 
Philadelphia area are well defined and functioning smoothly. 


Consumer demand 1s easily met, because the various trade channels are 
always open for the national advertiser who tells Philadelphians to ask for his 
line of goods. 

The Bulletin’s advertising department 
will be glad to confer with you on 
any questions relating to this market. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “‘nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the six months 


ending March 31, 1927: 


546,527 oxi 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest in Phila- 
delphia and one of the largest in the United States. 


! Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 


A The Bulletin, 


New ay ork Offices oo: tun cases cee tere ee 247 Park Avenue, (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicazo xO fice Pees cin: Se ee J. E. Verree, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit OF Ces ah v duc 6 peice etalon orate ee ee C. L. Weaver, 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San: FranciscoyO fice’ ae-e cand ota eee ee eee ee ee Thomas L. Emory, 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1927—Bulletin Company) MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED PREsS 
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Ways of Meeting Shopping News Threat 


Revealed in Nation-Wide Survey 


Stop Them Before They Start, Is Advice of William G. Chandler, Scripps-Howard Manager—Closer 
~ Contact Between Merchant and Newspaper Publishers Urged—More Than 20 Now Printed 


By HAT to do and why when a Shop- 
; ping News is threatened is a warm 
topic in newspaper offices today. In Day- 
‘ton last Saturday the Shoppers Publica- 
tions, Inc., issued their first number with 
‘subsequent results reported under a 
separate head below. This same firm, 
Eprtor & PuBLISHER was informed this 
week, plans to put a Shopping News into 
every city where store advertising is now 
developed intensively. 

A number of cities in the immediate 
future may be forced to cope with this 
additional and, some say, competitive 
.advertising medium. Others have in the 
last few weeks successfully forestalled 
what the publishers call the merchant- 
“owned “sublimated circular.” Experiences 
‘of the latter are particularly helpful at 
-this time and have been gathered for pub- 
‘lication in Eprror & PUBLISHER in this 
and forthcoming articles, together with 
the advice of men who have come to con- 
sider a Shopping News in their town as 
‘inevitable as smoke in the stacks. 

Some of the cities recently approached 
either by Shoppers Publications, Inc., or 
by other Shopping News organizations 
include Columbus, O.; Des Moines, Ia.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Springfield, Mass., and 
Fort Worth, Tex. Reports from Indian- 
-apolis and Buffalo indicate that an at- 
‘tempt to enter the field there did not 
“meet with success. 

Today there are more than a score of 
Shopping News papers being conducted 
throughout the United States. A recent 
‘yisitor at Honolulu reports one _half- 
heartedly operating even there. 

Four have been organized this year. 
They are in Boston, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Ware, Mass., and Winston-Salem, LC. 
Conspicuous among Shopping News pub- 
lications started and later discontinued 
“are New York, New Haven, Conn.; 
Canton, O.; Cincinnati, Kankakee, IIl., 
Pittsburgh and Rochester, IN. ve 

Cleveland, O., is the cradle of this type 
of advertising. The Shopping News there 
began distribution in 1921. 

_ This week in New York, William G. 
Chandler, general business manager of 
the Scripps- Howard Newspapers, and 
formerly of Cleveland, declared in an in- 
“terview with Eprror & PUBLISHER: 
_ ‘The time to stop a Shopping News 
‘ts before it starts; not afterwards. When 
a Shopping News is started it is either 
ause of an increase in rates, or be- 
“cause the local newspapers are in monop- 
Oly or are badly edited and managed. 
“If the local merchants are properly 
ormed of the advancing costs of news- 
per publishing, they will realize they 
don’t need -what .they refer to as the 
Shopping News protection.’ Newspapers 
e playing fair with the merchants. 
“Newspapers haven’t any right to tell 
the merchants not to start a Shopping 
News. The publishers might point out 
to the retailers, however, that in backing 
a Shopping News, they are not replacing 
ahy existing medium. they are just creat- 
g another medium, which they will feel 
obliged to support. 
at is needed is a better under- 
tanding between newspapers and mer- 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


This ts first of a series of articles obtained by Epitror & PUBLISHER in an 
effort to disclose the fundamental aspects of the Shopping News situation as it 
exists im many American cities today. In this week’s opening article ts printed a 


message from Cleveland, cradle of. the 
chapters coming. 


“sublimated circular’ 


movement. Other 


chants. If the newspaper advertising 
rates are fair, and they usually are, and 
the merchants understand the increasing 
costs of publishing, they will prefer the 
regular newspaper to the non-readable 
project. 

“The trouble is the average merchant 
thinks that newspaper publishers are still 
working with an old Washington hand 
press, getting news on a post card, and 
buying a few quires of paper at the sta- 
tionery store on the corner.” 


Mr. Chandler declared that to his 
knowledge no definite survey has yet 
been made showing by actual statistics 
whether or not newspapers have suffered 
materially by the inauguration of Shop- 
ping News. He doesn’t think they have. 

“Usually the result is to stimulate local 
selling staffs,” he said. “Small specialty 
shops are taught the value of persistent 
advertising, to the benefit of the news- 
paper and the detriment of the big store. 


DAYTON 


DAILIES CONTINUE WARFARE 


AS ADVERTISING BOYCOTT WEAKENS 


Newspapers Are Out to Win, Says D. J. Mahoney, General 
Manager, Dayton News—Federal Court Refuses to Inter- 
fere in Injunction Obtained by Publishers 


By B. J. LOSH 
(By Telegraph to Epvitor & PUBLISHER) 


DAYTON, O., Sept. 29.—Numerically, 

the opponents of the Dayton news- 
papers in the Shopping News war have 
dwindled but the fight has gained in in- 
tensity. This is the second week the pa- 
pers here have carried an offensive war 
against a number of merchants and the 
Shopping News. 

These highlights stand out. clearly 
above the horizon. when the conflict is 
viewed. 

First, that while 24 merchants lined up 
with the Shopping News, all but 11 of 
them are back in the advertising columns 
of the papers, signifying that they have 
withdrawn their support from the out- 
side publication. 

Second, the advertisers who are out of 
the paper are hard hit. This is a candid 
statement hased upon personal obserya- 
tion. 

Clearly, they had a poor business the 
past summer and needed a big fall busi- 
ness to. get themselves on the right side 
of the ledger in the manner they desired. 
Their absence from the newspapers has 
prevented this. 

Third, the fight can have but one out- 
come—it must be a newspaper victory. 

D. J. Mahoney, general manager of the 
Dayton Daily News, gives his word for 
that. 

“Tt is a fight we must win. We believe 
the merchants when they say they did 
not intend to reduce their space in the 
daily papers, but we know they are 
wrong. Surveys made in other cities and 
our own specific experience has shown 
us that they were wrong in, the premise. 
We know that in the instance of several 
other publications similar to the Shop- 
ping News, merchants have openly boast- 


ed that they have been able to cut down 
their newspaper space and that they felt 
advertising in such media a fine club to 
hold over the collective head of the daily 
press when increased rates were dis- 
cussed. 

“The Daily News has never asked for 
an increase of rates, except when such 
move was amply supported by A. B. C. 
figures. 

“Even now, we are far from the 
minimum. From the A. B. C. figures we 
are entitled to a minimum of $1.33 an 
inch and we are getting only $1.15. This 
is based on two and a half cents per inch 
per 1,000 circulation. 

“Obviously,” Mr. Mahoney concluded, 

“we can consider but one outcome to 
the fight.” 

Another highlight is that the Dayton 
papers last week, obtained an injunction 
in Common Pleas Court of Montgomery 
County, restraining the distribution of 
the Shopping News. Its distribution is 
in direct conflict with a city ordinance. 
In the meantime, the merchants and the 
Shopping News went to Cincinnati be- 
fore Federal Judge Smith Hickenlooper 
where they sought to have the constitu- 
tionality of the ordinance tested. Judge 
Hickenlooper upheld the ordinance .and 
the city’s right to pass such measure, 
but held as debatable any city’s right to 
exclude printed matter from homes 
where the residents were willing to re- 
ceive it. He did specifically say that his 
action could in no way interfere with the 
injunction granted by the Common Pleas 
Court. 

A conference in open court here Thurs- 
day on two matters filed by the Shopping 

(Continued on page 52) 


One paper I know hadn’t had a really 
prosperous year until a Shopping News 
was started. Then it went soaring. 

“When the Shopping News gets start- 
ed, it is best for the publishers to let it 
fail through its own inherent weakness. 
If this plan is not followed, the adver- 
tiser is apt always to feel that he has 
been blackjacked and bulldozed into us- 
ing the papers, and that he has never 
given the Shopping News a real try. Let 
the Shopping News fall of its own 
weight, and the fall will be hard and 
final.” 

Further word from Cleveland came 
from John G. Meilink, business manager 
of the Cleveland’ Press, who has given 
the subject considerable study. 

“T came into Cleveland in the midst of 
a warm newspaper situation that hasn’t 
changed materially in the intervening 
years,’ Mr. Meilink has been quoted as 
saying. “What changes have been made 
are in our favor. I discovered in that 
few years of experience that the news- 
papers did not keep the merchants in- 
formed of their problems. The general 
impression that the average merchant has 
is that there is nothing but profit for a 
newspaper publisher. He has lost sight 
completely of the efforts that the pub- 
lishers have made to keep pace with the 
public demand for not only better news, 
but for more of that better news. 

“Newspapers all over the country have 
added many columns to their content at 
high cost. They have added features and 
other matter to make the paper more in- 
viting, to keep the reader more interested 
in it for a greater length of time, prima- 
rily, I suppose, for the purpose of com- 
peting with all the other things that take 
our time and our interest today. 

“All of these things have been done 
at a cost that is beyond the conception 
of the average merchant; not only of the 
average merchant, but beyond the con- 
ception of all merchants. The merchant 
thinks of the newspaper advertising dol- 
lar as translated in his Shopping News 
operation. He has only one side of our 
cost there, a very, very small side of it, 
the minimum side. 

“T think one of the real things for a 
newspaper to do today is to discourage 
the establishment of Shopping News. To 
do that they must take the merchant into 
their confidence. Bring him closer to the 
picture and bring him into the building. 
Let him see what sort of mechanical, 
physical and mental equipment you have 
to supply the public with in order to give 
the public what it demands. With that 
brought about, I am quite sure, maybe 
not spontaneously or instantly, but over a 
period of time, he will begin to under- 
stand that newspapers are not taking 85 
or 90 per cent profit out of the gross 
dollar they collect, but. that it is much 
less. 

“When he sees the consolidations and 
the like, he must understand that there 
is only one reason for that. The news- 
papers that are giving up the fight are 
doing so because they cannot collect suf- 
ficient revenue to provide the reading 

(Continued on page 52) 
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SUBMITS BRIEF IN 


GOVERNMENT TAX SUIT 


Declares Case Hinges on Whether Agency Is Personal Service 
Corporation and Cites Reasons for This View— 


U. S. Brief Not Yet Filed 


HE law firm of which former Secre- 

tary of War Newton D. Baker is the 
head, has filed a lengthy brief in the suit 
of the Fuller & Smith Advertising 
agency, of Cleveland, heard a few days 
ago by Federal Court Judge D. C. West- 
enhaver, of Cleveland. : 

The brief sums up the contentions of 
the Fuller & Smith agency in its suit 
against Internal Revenue Collector. Carl 
F. Routzahan of the Cleveland district 
to collect more than $20,000 income taxes 
alleged to have been erroneously exacted 
of the firm by the collector. 

The brief covers the whole range of the 
issue involved in the suit, which was tried 
without a jury under mutual agreement 
of the plaintiff and government attorneys. 
Tt sets forth that the sole contention 1s 
whether the plaintiff is entitled to class- 
ification as a personal service corporation 
within the meaning of section 200 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. 

If so, it is contended all the moneys 
sued for must be repaid by the collector. 

It is then stated that the Fuller & 
Smith agency was incorporated in Ect 
ruary, 1917, under the laws of Michigan, 
succeeding to the partnership bearing the 
same name and the partners all became 
stockholders and active workers under 
the new form of organization. The busi- 
ness was started by Harry Dwight Smith 
in 1907. , 

It is set forth that the clients of the 
firm recognize it as an advertising agency 
—that the clients recognize the profes- 
sional relationship between the agency and 
themselves—recognize that qualifications 
in rendering service depend upon long 
and trained experience. ; 

It is pointed out the agency did not 
serve competing corporations when the 
income tax was collected. 

Tf the firm had sent out bills regularly 
as do lawyers, the suit, it is contended, 
would never have been in court—the 
government would not have claimed the 
alleged excessive taxes paid under protest. 

Payment was made by clients for per- 
sonal service rendered. No technical 
argument to the contrary is required, 
says the brief, to show that the agency 
principals earned their living and income 
through actual work-services rendered 
clients. 3 

The story of agencies handling national 
advertising is then told, it being stated 
that originally agencies bought space in 
newspapers and magazines of the publish- 
ers and resold this space to advertisers. 
No pretext was made of rendering ser- 
vice. 

Advantage was taken of both advertisers 
and publishers, the agency in those days 
was purely a brokerage business or opera- 
tion. The brief says the system was 
wrong in principle and sometimes dishon- 
est methods were employed. 

By natural evolution, it is stated, a 
change in advertising agency methods 
came about. 

These agencies now render service based 
on training and reasearch. An agency 
no longer buys space outright and resells 
it. Agencies reserve space for clients 
and payment is usually made through the 
agency for the space used, the agency 
serving as a clearing house in the trans- 
action. The price for space is known by 
clients in advance; clients usually deposit 
with the agency funds enough to cover 
the price paid for the space. The agent 
pays the publisher and deducts a definite 
per cent for services rendered. The per- 
centage deducted is fixed—does not vary, 
and is the same to all clients. 

The commission deducted is known as 
“agency commission.” The Fuller and 
Smith concern also accepts “retainer fees” 
and, “special fees’ for services given 
clients. 

In the conduct of a large agency, the 
brief recites, there is considerable mech- 
anical skill required, lithographing, en- 
graving, artists’ drawings, and these me- 


chanical workers usually look to the 
agency clients for pay. However, it is 
often found that due to the temperament 
of some artists direct contact between 
them and clients served is not good policy 
—is not expedient in the conduct of ser- 
vice. 

There were 18 stockholders in the 
Fuller and Smith agency in 1918, when 
the alleged excessive income taxes were 
collected. All of them were actively en- 
gaged in the business of the agency. The 
income derived was due to the personal 
activities of the 18 people. As new 
stockholders entered the concern, stock 
was taken by them, usually on the pay- 
ment plan. 

The brief then asserts. That the Rev- 
enue Act covering personal service cor- 
porations specifically sets out: 

First—Income to be ascribed primarily 
to the activities of the principal owners 
or stockholders. 

Second—These stockholders must be 
regularly engaged in the active conduct of 
the affairs of the corporation. 

Third—The capital of the corporation 
(whether invested or borrowed) must not 
be a material income producing factor. 

Fourth—A corporation is excluded if 
50 per cent or more of its gross income 
consists of gains, profits, or income derived 
from trading as a principal. 

Fifth—Foreign corporations deriving 50 
per cent of their income from government 
contracts are excluded from this provision, 
but this provision obviously can not have 
an ‘application in the present case, and 
will not be considered. 

Fuller & Smith had no government 
contracts. This was admitted by counsel 
for the Collector when the suit was tried. 

Rulings by the United States Board of 


- Tax Appeals are cited in the brief. The 


for October 1, 


Prd 


case of S. A. Conover is cited, wherein 
the court held that national advertising 
and the circulation of magazines and other 
publications have developed to such an 
extent that it is recognized that expert 
service is necessary for clients placing 
advertising contracts. This agency service 
requires, the court pointed out, trained 
experience—requires a business or pro- 
fession in which experience and advice 
play a big part. Conover’s expert advice 
to clients,. the court contended, brought 
him his income. 

The brief cites the Basham case, the 
Alexander and Garret case, the Lee Live 
Stock Company case, and the F. Wallis 
Armstrong case, copies of decisions in 
these being filed with Judge Westenhaver 
for his guidance. 

The brief goes into the Craig Tractor 
case wherein the Fuller & Smith concern 
invested capital but got no returns. The 
venture, which looked promising, was a 
failure—therefore, it is pointed out that 
this feature of the government’s resistance 
to refunding the taxes did not affect the 
claims made by the plaintiffi—that the 
capital invested in the concern contributed 
naught to the Fuller & Smith agency 
income. 

Finally, the brief quotes the following 
section of the Income Revenue Act in 
defense of the suit: 

“The term personal service, means a 
corporation whose income is ascribed pri- 
marily to the activities of the principal 
owners, or stockholders who are them- 
selves regularly engaged in the active 
conduct of the affairs of the corporation, 
and in which capital—whether invested or 
borrowed—is not a material income pro- 
ducing factor, but does not include any 
foreign corporation, nor any corporation 
50 per cent or more of whose gross in- 
come consists either (1) of gains, profits, 
or income derived from trading as prin- 
cipal; or (2) of gains, profits, commis- 
sions, or other income derived from Govy- 
ernment contracts, or contracts made be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, both dates inclusive.” 

The government counsel is expected to 
file a brief within a few days, and the 
case will then be up to Judge Westenhaver 
for decision. 


| FORREST RETURNING TO UNITED STATES | 


Wilbur Forrest, Paris correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, with 
his family photographed after a recent visit to the United States. Mr. Forrest 
is now returning to join the Washington bureau of the Herald Tribune. 


FORREST QUITS PARIS 
FOR WASHINGTON 


N. Y. Herald Tribune Man Transferred 
After Long Service Abroad— — 
Lee Stowe Now Paris 
Chief 


Wilbur Forrest, who has been in charge 
of the Paris bureau of the New York 
Herald Tribune and formerly the New! 
York Tribune, since May, 1921, sailed 
from Paris on the Tuscania last week, 
accompanied by his wife and children 
to go to Washington to become associated) 
with Carter Field in the New York 
Herald: Tribune’s bureau there. | 

Mr. Forrest went abroad first in 1915) 
for the United Press, and for a year and} 
a half was in its London bureau. Fror| 
there he went to Paris to take ae 


of the U. P. office. He left the Unitec 
Press in ‘March, 1918, to join the stafi| 
of the Tribune, continuing to serve 
throughout the war. He was in Belgium 
at St. Mihiel, in Picardy, at the Marne| 
in the Argonne, in Lorraine and at other 
points of action. 


Forrest had seen Pershing land ir} 
France and after the war was over, beai| 
him back to New York, and covered the 
return of the A. E. F. Commander} 
Subsequently he received a letter from 
General Pershing in recognition of hi: 
services as a correspondent. He wa: 
also decorated by the French govern: 
ment. 

Among his most picturesque exploit: 
was his attempt in May, 1919, to inter) 
view the former Kaiser. He decided t¢| 
try a military invasion of Amerongen| 
In his own military automobile, wear) 
ing a uniform himself and accompanie«| 
by a lieutenant colonel, two captains, ¢| 
sergeant and a corporal, Forrest drov 
from Lorraine to the one-time war lord’ 
retreat. The Kaiser had been industri) 
ously sawing wood, but with the arriva| 
of the whole American army, he kep) 
cooped up in Count Bentinck’s castl)| 
during the three days that Forres| 
stayed. Leaving town, Forrest obtaine| 
a battered Dodge car and suit of civilia! 
clothes, in preparation for a new driv) 
on Amerongen. After camping five mor) 
days, he finally wrung from the Kaisei| 
through his personal aide, General vo} 
Gontard, the information that His High} 
ness didn’t want to talk things over wit) 
the New York Tribune and would fee! 
much better about it if Forrest woul) 
leave town. Forrest did. } 


The most widely known war _ stor| 
from Forrest’s typewriter was that of th’ 
Lost Battalion, which was later include! 
in the “Eighth Reader” published by th} 
American Book Company. | 

Returning to America after a trip t) 
the Rhine, Forrest was sent to Mexic) 
and Hayti. 4 

Mr. Forrest was born-in Peoria, Ill 
and quit college to go to work on th 
Peoria Journal in 1910. He later joine 
the United Press in Chicago, becam 
manager for the northwest with head _ 
quarters in Milwaukee, went to Wash) 
ington and covered all the runs, includin; 
the White House during the change fror 
President Taft to Wilson, and finall) 
moved on to London to become assistar| 
general European manager under Ed. [| 
Keen. 

The Paris bureau of the Herald Trib 
une is now in charge of Lee Stowe, wh 
has been assisting Mr. Forrest for th 
past year. 

Associated with Mr. Stowe are Josep 
B. Phillips, formerly of the New Yor 
staff, and Victor Glover. 


CROWELL JOINS ST. LOUIS STAR 


_ Francis J. Crowell, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Kansas City Journal 
Post and recently western representativ 
of the New York Daily Mirror, has bee 
appointed to the newly created positio! 
of advertising director of the St. Lom 
Star. Mr. Crowell’s appointment in 
volves no change in the personnel o 
work of the present organization, accord 
ing to T. L. Ryan, general manager 0 
the Star. 
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- FIGHT BROADCASTING HELPED SELL PAPERS 


That Is Claim of W. W. Hawkins, Vice-chairman of Scripps-Howard Chain—Reported Cost of Hook- 


. 


ILLIAM W. HAWKINS, vice- 
chairman of the board of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, which paid 

a reported price of $100,000 to broadcast 

the Dempsey-Tunney fight over a record 

hook-up of 70 stations, is one newspaper 
man at least who refuses today to class 
_ radio as a menace either to newspaper ad- 
 vertising columns or to the circulation of 
the daily press. 
“In my judgment newspapers are get~ 
ting more out of the radio industry and 
radio broadcasting and stand to get more 
than they will ever lose,’ Mr. Hawkins 
declared this week in an interview with 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Hawkins, who had full charge of 
arranging for this precedent-smashing 
newspaper promotion enterprise, was this 
week receiving word from the managers 
of the various Scripps-Howard news- 
papers informing him how the broadcast- 
_ ing helped them in circulation and adver- 
 tising. The letters from radio listene-s 

which had piled up thanking the organi- 

zation for furnishing the broadcast, Mr. 

Hawkins said, had “passed beyond the 

point of counting.” These letters came 

from foreign countries, from all states of 
the Union, and from ships at sea, Mr. 
~ Hawkins said. The enterprise, in his 
opinion, had been well worth the price 
to the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and 
- what was more, it had demonstrated to 
his own personal satisfaction that radio 
broadcasting must henceforth be con- 
sidered an ally of the press and not one 
of its competitors. 
- “The radio and the newspaper com- 
k, plement one another,” Mr. Hawkins said. 
_ “Each one will benefit by the development 
and prosperity of the other. Advertising 
begets advertising. The more successful 
radio is, the more successful the news- 
papers will be.” 
As far as the effect of the fight-broad- 
& casting itself was concerned, it was Mr. 
~ Hawkin’s belief that all American news- 
¥ papers benefited by the enterprise almost 
as much as the Scripps-Howard group 
itself. He maintained that the chief pur- 
pose his organization had in mind in 
sponsoring and paying for the broadcast 
was one of public interest rather than 
‘private gain. 

“We arranged to broadcast the fight as 
a matter of public service to the interested 
‘listeners in this country and throughout 
the world,” he continued. “We had no 
‘idea as to the advertising value concomit- 
‘ant with such a public service. We did 
‘not undertake the proposition with any 
idea of obtaining any direct advertising 
returns. We felt, however, that it offered 
us a splendid opportunity to be of service 
to the general public, and it was in that 
“spirit that we made this investment. 
“Personally, I am firmly convinced that 
radio is not a menace either to newspaper, 
circulation or to advertising. It is no 
more a menace to the press than the lino- 
type was when it was first introduced to 


| fought by old-time printers. j 
_ “People, I believe, are interested in 
reading about things about which they are 
already familiar. Familiarity, far from 
‘breeding the proverbial contempt, is a 
spur to the curiosity of a newspaper 
reader. - : 

“For instance, if you see a fire in a tene- 
ment house on your way to work this 
morning, you will be interested in reading 
the details of that fire in your evening 
paper. On the other hand, if you did 
not see the fire, more than likely you will 
glance merely at the headline and pass it 
‘over as ‘just another fire.’ 

“Tn other words, the broadcast report 
of the Dempsey-Tunney fight tended, I 
ink, simply to create and direct real 
interest in the event on the part of mil- 
lions of people, who otherwise would have 
had merely a mild interest, if any at all. 
Having heard the fight reported over their 


the composing room. The linotypes were © 


radios, they were anxious to read the 
reports of the expert newspaper sporting 
writers from the ringside. Their interest 
and curiosity had been whetted by the 
radio. 

“Tn this respect, our broadcast was just 
as beneficial to all other newspapers as to 
our own. 

The radio can never replace the news- 
peper in an event of this kind. It is 
absolutely impossible for a radio an- 
nouncer, even such an expert as Graham 
McNamee, to give in his running story 
such important argumentative matter as 
developed regarding the count when 
Tunney hit the floor in the seventh round, 
or regarding the alleged foul blows hit bv 
Dempsey gin the Sharkey fight. 

McNamee must and can only tell what 
is happening at the moment. He has 
neither. cme nor means of going back 
and analyzing the questions which de- 
velop the big arguments and which prove 
to be the points with the greatest reader- 
interest. The public must turn to the 
newspapers for these details. The radio 


is simply a direct-in-the-hcme advertise- 


ment for the daily newspaper. 


“In some western cities where differ- 
ences in time made it possible to obtain 
sood results from extras, we had visual 
proof of this fact. In Denver, for in- 
stance, a great crowd was gathered in 
front of the newspaper office nearing 
the fight story as it was being told by 
McNamee over the radio. When the 
fight ended this crowd surged around the 
corner of the building to the delivery 
room doors and actually fought for our 
extras as they came from the press. 
Our great problem was to get papers 
past this crowd to the rest of the city. 

“Other papers must have felt similar 
reactions, even though they were not in 
the. direct hook-up. We expected other 
papers would be helped. Our general 
attitude in this matter was demonstrated, 
when we waived our exclusive rights in 
Chicago so as to permit the Chicago 
newspapers to broadcast the fight over 
their own local stations.” 

Arrangements for the huge broadcast 
were made by Mr. Hawkins with Merlin 
Hall Aylesworth, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, and the 
two gentlemen immediately forsook their 


After arranging for the record breaking radio hook-up, W. W. Hawkins, vice- 


chairman of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 


(left) and M. H. Aylesworth, 


president of the N. B. C., leave their Chicago hotel for the fight 


up $100,000—“‘It Proves Old Contention That Radio Is No Menace,” Says Aylesworth 


radio sets and cozy living rooms in 
Pelham Manor, New York, to journey 
to Chicago to see the battle of the bin- 
oculars. This week Mr, Aylesworth 
was interviewed in New York. — 

_ “My views have never changed regard- 
ing the relation between radio broadcast- 
ing and the press,” he declared. ‘‘Broad- 
casting 1m. nO way competes with news- 
paper advertising or newspaper sales. 

“WwW e have seen it demonstrated time 
aiter time that a broadcast will increase 
attendance at a show or increase circula- 
tion of a newspaper. 

“But beyond that we differ from news- 
paper advertising in that newspaper space 
appeals to the eye, while advertising over 
the radio is purely indirect.” 

The broadcast itself was a masterpiece 
of scientific ingenuity. All radio audi- 
ence records went by the boards. Men 
who are familiar with statistics on them 
at first estimated that 50,000,000 persons 
would be listening. Merlin Hall Ayles- 
worth, president of the National Broad- 
casting Company, however, is authority 
for the assertion that this figure would 
only account for those in the United 
States. It was later claimed that Canada, 
Mexico, South America, South Africa, 
New Zealand and Australia furnished at 
least 25,000,000 more. Reports from 
France were that listeners there were 
handicapped by static. A half a million 
people in the British Isles, however, ac- 
cording to estimates, heard every word 
and many cabling reports, declared they 
could also distinguish the metallic click- 
ing of typewriters and telegraph keys. 

Reports reaching the New Vork Tele- 
gram from Buenos Aires stated recep- 
tion was clear. The United Press 
bureau in London received many tele- 
phone calls from listeners who wanted 
to thank the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers. In Berlin the United Press 
office found itself hard pressed because 
the fans had not heard McNamee give 
the official decision because of the noise 
of the crowd at Soldiers Field, Chicago. 

Buenos Aires, Lima, Peru, and Santi- 
ago, Chile, bureaus of the United Press 
reported that people with radio sets 
tuned in had heard every word from 
beginning to end. They voiced their 
pleasure in their thanks to Scripps- 
Howard. For the first time in the his- 
tory of sports broadcasting Canada was 
represented. Stations CNRO, Ottawa, 
and CFCA, Toronto, joined the National 
Broadcasting Company chain. 

On Sept. 24, in an article by David 
G. Casem, radio editor, the New York 
Evening Telegram, reported that the 
Dempsey-Sharkey fight, also broadcast 
by Scripps-Howard brought in upward 
of 10,000 letters, some of which were 
a month in finding their way to Telegram 
Square. Mr. Casem said that the Chi- 
cago battle is expected to bring an even 
greater number, the basis of the belief 
being “the flood that has already set in.” 

The fight was recorded verbatim in 
the Telegram’s radio department and 
printed: Sept. 23. 


A. P. BOND QUESTION UP 


Committee Scheduled to Meet Early 
This Month in New York 


A meeting of the committee appointed 
at the last annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Press to study methods of re- 
allotting the A, P. bonds will be held 
this month at New York headquarters. 

Members of the committee are Frank 


B. Noyes, Washington Evening Star; 
John Francis Neylan, San Franctsco 


Call; Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times; 
Col. Robert Ewing, New Orleans States; 
Arthur H. .Vandanberg, Grand Rapids 
Herald, and Robert McLean, Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 
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BLOOMINGTON (ILL.) PANTAGRAPH BUYS 
AND MERGES DAILY BULLETIN 


Combined Paper to Be Issued as Afternoon Paper Monday to 
Friday and as Morning Paper Saturday and Sunday 
—To Use Pantagraph Plant 


PURCHASE of the Bloomington (IIll.) 

Daily Bulletin by the Daily Panta- 
graph of the same city was completed 
Sept. 26. The deal involved the entire 
property of the Bulletin, including real 
estate, plant and equipment, business and 
good-will, Davis Merwin, general mana- 
ger of the purchasing paper, said. The 
price was not disclosed. 

The Bulletin has been issuing evenings 
(except Saturday) and Sunday morning. 
The Pantagraph has been issuing six 
week day mornings (except Sunday). 
Up to and including the issue of Sunday, 
Oct. 2, the two newspapers will continue 
publishing as heretofore. Beginning with 
the issue of Monday, Oct. 3; one con- 
solidated newspaper will be’ published 
evenings, Monday: to Friday, inclusive, 
and mornings on Saturday and Sunday, 
with special predate or morning edition 
to serve readers in the Bloomington sub- 
urban territory who cannot ‘be reached 
promptly with the afternoon. Issues of 
Saturday and Sunday will be published 
and delivered in the morning to the entire 
circulation ‘lists on those two days. Sub- 
stantially, therefore, the Daily Panta- 
graph is transferring to the evening and 
Sunday field. 

Simultaneously with the issuing of the 
first consolidated edition, all business of 
the newspaper will be conducted in the 
present Daily Pantagraph building. 

The front-page heading and the edi- 
torial page masthead will-carry the signa- 
ture of “The Daily Pantagraph” as at 
presetit, superimposed on a half-size head- 
ing “The Daily Bulletin.” The Sunday 
issue will carry the:heading “The Sunday 
Pantagraph” and under this a small panel 
“and Bulletin.” Aside from these head- 
ings, however, the style will be to refer 
to the Daily Pantagraph only, omitting 
any’ further reference to the name “Bul- 
letin.” : 

The Daily Pantagraph, Inc., will con- 
tinue as publisher with its present of- 
ficers: Davis Merwin, president and 
general manager; Adlai E. Stevenson, 
vice-president; C. C. Marquis, secretary- 
treasurer and business manager. 

J. M. McMurry will remain as adver- 
‘ising manager. 

In the editorial room, J. L. Hasbrouck 
will remain as editor, Hubbard Keavy as 
news editor, and Stanley Bishop as city 
editor. A. E, Davis, the present manag- 
ing editor of the Daily Bulletin, will join 
the staff as assistant news editor and 
Sunday editor. 

With a view to giving the most effec- 
tive service to advertisers, advertising 
copy will, start first in the predate edi- 
tion, running through the regular after- 
noon editions. Edition hours will be ap- 
proximately midnight, 2 P. M. and 3 
P 


The Daily Pantagraph, passing through 
various changes of name, dates back to 
the year 1837, when Jesse W. Fell, James 
Allin and Gen. Asahel Gridley estab- 
lished the Bloomington Observer and 
McLean County Advocate. William Hill 
was installed as the first editor. W. O. 
Davis bought the paper in 1871 and was 
active manager until his death in 1911. 

The name “Pantagraph” was adopted 
in December, 1856, when the business was 
in charge of William E. Foote. On the 
death of Mr. Davis, his son, Hibbard O. 
Davis, assumed active management of the 
newspaper as head of the incorporated 
company. He continued in that position 
until his death in July, 1925. ’ 

The Daily Bulletin was established 
about the year 1887 by Matthew T. Scott 
and a number of associates. The first 
editor was John H. Oberly. Mr. Oberly 
finally went to Washington, and the Bul- 
letin was disposed of to Owen Scott, 
who sold his interests in the Bulletin to 
Theodore A, Braley and James F. O’Don- 
nell, both of whom had been employed 
jn the office, Mr. Braley in the editorial 


department and Mr. O’Donnell in the ad- 
vertising department. The firm of Braley 
& O’Donnell remained in charge of the 
newspaper until the death of Mr. Braley, 
in 1919. Then Mr. O’Donnell took over 
the sole management of the paper, al- 
though Mrs. Braley, widow of the former 
editor, retained her financial interests. 
On Oct. 1, 1925, Mr. O’Donnell sold the 
Bulletin and all its interests to W. Kee 
Maxwell, who has had associated with 
him his son, Burnett K. Maxwell. 
While under the management of Braley 
& O'Donnell, the Bulletin took over in 
1890 the other evening paper, the Daily 
Leader, which had been published since 
1863. Then again in 1900 the Bulletin 
absorbed the Sunday Eye, which had been 
published as a weekly for several years. 


S. P. BARTLETT PROMOTED 


S. P. Bartlett, advertising director of 
the Los Angeles Examiner for the past 
13 years, has been appointed director 
general of the display advertising forces 
of the W. R. Hearst Pacific coast morn- 
ing newspapers, including the Los Angeles 


Examiner, San Francisco Examiner, Oak-, 


land Times and Seattle Post-Intelligenger. 
Mr. Bartlett will continue as advertising 
director of the Los Angeles Examiner. 


for OC fober °F, *T927 


DICKEY WRIT DENIED 


Missouri Supreme Court Rules Against 
Publisher’s Application 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


Kansas~ City, Mo., Sept. .27.—The 
Missouri Supreme Court today denied the 
application for a writ of mandamus 
against» North T. Gentry, attorney gen- 
eral, sought by W. S. ‘Dickey of Kansas 
City, to compel Mr. Gentry to lend his 
name to a suit to set aside the sale of the 
Kansas City Star.: Mr. Dickey was an 
unsuccessful bidder for the Star. Today’s 
action was by the court en banc and was 
without dissent. 

It was after making an unsuccessful at- 
tempt one year ago to obtain use of the 
Attorney General’s name that Mr. Dickey 
filed suit in the Jackson County Circuit 
Court to set aside the sale. The case 
was thrown out of court. Mr. Dickey 
then appealed the case, now pending in 
the Supreme Court. The action decided 
Tuesday was filed Sept. 3. 


DAILY CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL 


200-Page Edition Printed Sept. 29 by 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce 


The New York Journal of Commerce 
on Thursday of this week printed a 200- 
page special edition celebrating its 100th 
year of publication. 

The paper was established by Arthur 
Tappan in 1827. William Maxwell was 
the first editor. 

Joseph E, Ridder and Victor F, Rid- 
der are the present owners, with Dr. H. 
Parker Willis as editor. 


MERGER IN DANVILLE, 


ILL., LEAVES 


COMMERCIAL NEWS ALONE IN FIELD 


Buys and Consolidates Morning Press Sept. 28—Price Undis- 
closed—Will Issue Morning, Evening and Sunday— 
Will Add New Press Equipment 


(By ‘Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


ANVILLE, Ill, Sept. 28—Purchase 


by the Danville Commercial News 


of the Morning .Press was announced 
here today by 
John H. Harri- 
son and W. J. 
Parrett owners of 
the Commercial 
News, giving Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. 
Parrett control of 
the local news- 
paper field. The 
purchase price 
was not made 
known. 

After Sept. 30 
the Morning 
Press will be no 
more. The Com- 
mercial News, heretofore a six-day after- 
noon paper with a morning edition will 
issue a Sunday edition and carry 24 hour 
service of the -Associated Press, tak- 
ing over the morning paper membership 
of the Morning Press, The executive 
personnel will continue to be that of the 
Commercial News: John H. Harrison, 
editor; W. J. Parrett, manager; H. C. 
Gibson, ° managing editor; J. F. °Mc- 
Kenna, city editor; Arthur Price, adver- 
tising manager; E. C. Hewes, circulation 
manager; and Lester Schultz, classified 
manager. The best men in the various 
departments of the Morning Press will 
be retained by the Commercial News. A 
night editor will be named later. 

According to Mr. Harrison, the Com- 
mercial News will be independent in 
politics. The circulation managers of 
the two dailies are at work checking the 
subscription lists, eliminating duplica- 
tions. The advertising rates will be ad- 
justed on the basis of circulation. Mr. 
Harrison stated that a 64-page press 
would be ordered immediately and that 
the six linotype machines owned by the 
Press would be added to the nine of the 
Commercial News. 

John H. Harrison came to Danville 
30 years ago, buying a half-interest in 


ay AH. Harrison 


The Commercial, at that time the weak- 
est of four dailies here although it was 
the oldest, having been established in 
1866. 

In 1903, he bought the News, estab- 
lished in 1872. 

The Danville Press was established in 
1887 and in 1908 merged with the Daily 
Democrat, established in 1897. Mr. Par- 
rett came to the Commercial in 1898 as 
advertising manager. He quickly became 
business manager and later became as- 
sociated with Mr. Harrison with whom 
he has worked for 30 years. 

Frank P. Hanafin, who came to the 
Morning Press five years ago from the 
Elgin. Courier as manager, will have a 


‘place in the Commercial News organiza- 


tion. 


-In the announcement today by the 
Commercial News of the purchase the 
following statement is made: 
“This consolidation of interests into a 
one; newspaper town is-not new. It has 
been.the tendency for a number of years. 
Consolidation of newspapers has been 
taking place all over the country. 
“People -are demanding better and 
better newspapers and to meet that de- 
mand a paper. must have greater re- 
sources’ which can only be managed by 
consolidation. Both political parties will 
be treated fairly and the news of each 
party printed in full. The good of the 
public rather than servility to party will 
be our policy.” 


10,000 VISIT MODEL HOME 


Ten thousand persons visited the model 
home of the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
mer Sunday, Sept. 25, after the opening 
ceremonies in Highland Park, Highlands, 
a new subdivision. Before the opening 
of the model home for inspection, Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick served 
luncheon at her Lake Forest home to the 
speakers at the dedication. Among the 
guests were M. C. Meigs, publisher of 
the Herald and Examiner, and Prudence 
Penny, editor of the Herald and Exami- 
ner’s home pages. 


MINNEAPOLIS EDITOR 
SHOT BY GUNMEN 


H. A. Guilford, Who Started Saturday 
Press Recently, Had Attacked 
Gambling Ring—His Con- 
dition Critical 


Howard A. Guilford of Minneapolis, 
Minn., publisher of a weekly, the Satur- 
day Press, was shot and _ seriously, 
wounded by gunmen who overhauled 
him in his car as he was driving down 
to his office in Minneapolis Monday 
morning, ; 

The automobile containing the gun- 
men drew along Guilford’s car and four 
shots were fired. Three shots went wild 
but one struck the editor in the abdo- 
men, . 

The attack took place two days after 
the appearance of the Saturday Press, 
in which gambling in Minneapolis was 
attacked and the declaration made in an 
editorial that Guilford and J. M. Near, 
his associate, had been threatened with 
death. 

“Word has been passed that if we 
persisted in our exposé of conditions 
as they are in the city we would be 
‘bumped off,’” the editorial read. “Just 
a moment, boys, before you start some- 
thing you won’t be able to finish. The 
open season on editorial writers ended 
with the assassination of Editor Don 
Mellet of Canton, O., by an imported 
gunman.” 

Accompanying Guilford in his car 
when he was wounded was his sister- 
in-law, Miss Esther Siede. After being 
wounded Guilford was able to drive the 
car a short distance to a nearby filling 
station from where he was taken in an- 
other auto to the St. Barnabas hospital. 

Although he did not recognize his as- 
sailants, Guilford declared he knew who 
was “behind the shooting.” He gave a 
description of the gunmen to the police. 

Guilford, as he lay in the hospital, 
blamed an underworld gambling ring 
for the shooting. 

“I was told when I refused to accept 
a weekly envelope from the gambling 
syndicate in Minneapolis some time ago 
that I would be ‘bumped.’ But I’m just 
started. As soon as I get my shoes on 
again, I’m going through with it.” 

Guilford’s career as a publisher of 
sensational newspapers in the Twin 
Cities has been marked by a series of 
sensational incidents. In 1913 he 
charged the chief of police of St. Paul 
with assaulting him. This charge was 
investigated by the St. Paul police board 
and the chief was exonerated. Guilford 
was. arrested. shortly afterward on a 
charge of carrying concealed weapons. 
_In 1917 Guilford was charged with 
libel in Wright county and fined $100 
as the result of an article attacking a 
former probate judge and a former clerk 
of that county. He also incurred the 
hostility of the Minneapolis police about 
that time and his newspaper was sup- 
pressed from the newstands. 

In 1918, Guilford, after waging a 
fight against the Minneapolis city ad- 
ministration, filed as candidate for 
mayor. In his formal declaration of 
candidacy he criticized Mayor Thomas 
Van Lear and Chief Lewis Harthill and 
promised a cleanup of the city if elected. 

In 1920 after a trial in district court 
on a charge of extortion, Guilford was 
acquitted. 

At the hospital Guilford’s condition | 
was pronounced critical. 


INDICTED FOR LIBEL 


For an alleged printed attack on F. I. 
Luce, chairman of the board of select-— 
men of Old Orchard, Me., for which they | 
were indicted by a York county grand 
jury, I. N. Ferris, publisher of the Old 
Orchard News, and his wife, Mrs. Laura 
N. Ferris, editor of the paper, were ar-- 
rested Sept. 26. 


200 IN MEDILL SCHOOL 


Two hundred students have enrolled 
for work in the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism of Northwestern university for 
the new semester. Several new courses — 
have been added. ‘ 
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CELEBRITIES KEEN FOR ADVERTISING COPY WORK 


35 Cartoonists and 30 “Big Name’”’ Writers Lending Their Talents to Selling— Advertisers Seeking to 
Transfer Cartoon Appeal to Paid Space—Irvin Cobb Approves Honest Endorsements 


ORE than 35-cartoonists and 30 “big 

name” writers are now drawing and 
writing advertising copy as a sideline to 
their regular lit- 
erary or art work, 
according to Fred 
A. Wish of New 
York who han- 
dles the adver- 
tising output of 
the majority of 
them. 

Mr. Wish has 
been handling his 
“stable of celebri- 
ties’ for five 
years and this 
week in an inter- 
view he admitted 
. that one of the 
hardest tasks he had to face was to keep 
his list of available artists and writers 
“small, so anxious are they to capitalize in 
advertising space on reputations made in 
the editorial columns of newspapers .and 
magazines. . 

“The newness of the cartoon in adver- 
tising is one of its chief assets,” Mr. 
Wish said. “I am constantly striving to 
‘prevent a glut of the market.” 

Some of the available cartoon and 
‘comic talent that advertisers may, obtain 
for a price is represented) by Bruce 
‘Bairnsfather, Ralph Barton, Reginald 
Birch, Clare Briggs, Gene Byrnes, Lang 
Campbell, Fred G. Cooper, Percy Cros- 
by, Thornton Fisher, Fontaine Fox, 
‘Chester I. Garde, Rube Goldberg, Don 
‘Herold, Ellison Hoover, Eldon Kelley, 
Rollin Kirby, G. B. Inwood, Merle John- 
‘son, Winsor McCay, C. M. Payne, Ray 
Rohn, Herb Roth, Dick Spencer, H. T. 
Webster, Walter Wellman, Gluyas Wil- 
liams, Crawford Young, and Robert J. 
Wildhack. 

Short story writers, poets and rhym- 
sters who are willing to write copy for 
cigars, cigarettes, suspenders, garters, hair 
oil or what not include Rex Beach, Ber- 
ton Braley, H. Addington Bruce, Gelett 
Burgess, Ellis Parker Butler, Eddie Can- 
tor, Irvin S. Cobb, James H. Collins, J. 
George Frederick, Howard R. Garis, H. 
W. Hanemann, Sam Hellman, Don 
Herold, John Allen Murphy, Nina Wil- 
‘cox Putnam, Nellie Revell, Grantland 

Rice, Ted Robinson, Carolyn Wells, H. 
C. Witwer, and Edward Mott Wooley. 

All these artists and writers work 

through Mr. Wish, who, at the present 
writing, maintains a virtual monopoly 
in this particular brand of advertising 
enterprise. 
_ The artists and writers Mr. Wish has 
been agent for have made as high as $1.50 
a word for texts of advertisements and 
as much as $2,000 for a single cartoon. 
But these high prices, according to Mr. 
Wish, are rare. What the artists and 
writers make depend upon the size of the 
Campaign and the importance of the ad- 
vertiser. Sometimes popular writers 
‘capable of earning five cents a word or 
more from Ray Long of the Cosmopoli- 
tan or George Horace Lorimer, editor of 
the Saturday Evening Post, only receive 
a penny a word for advertising copy: 
and $15,000 a year syndicate comic artists 
have been known to accept as little as $10 
m payment for a cartoon drawn for ad- 
Vertising purposes. 

_ It may be because they want to estab- 

ish a market for this sort of by-product 
of their regular fiction or cartoon work. 
At any rate, the tiny office occupied by 
Fred A. Wish, Inc., is visited almost daily 
bya steady stream of young artists and 
‘Writers who want to “break into advertis- 

ing,” the proprietor said this week. 

_ “Advertisers are not yet awake to the 
sibilities of using popular short story 
Ors as creators of advertising copy,” 
- Wish declared, “but cartoon -adver- 
ig has arrived with both feet.” 
The ideal way, in Mr. Wish’s opinion, 
an advertiser to use the popular writer 
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The Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang is Determined to Take His Bath! 


Write for a free 
copy of our 
bovhlet, “The 
End of Rust 
Troubles,” 


By Fontaine Fox. 


M® BANG is right. His well-known 

temper would have had no occa- 
sion to be aroused if his home was 
equipped with Brass pipe because Brass 
cannot rust. 

A house costing $15,000 can be 
equipped with Brass pipe at the light 
additional cost, including installation, 
of about $75 as compared with the in- 
itial cost of the best grade of corrodible 
pipe. Insist on Brass pipe for safety 
and economy. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCY ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Bursting pipe often causes serious damage to your house furnishings | 


This is a cartoonist’s idea of good advertising. 


as an advertising copy writer was illus- 
trated this summer in an advertisement 
written by Don Herold for the Boyce 
Moto Meter Company and published in 
the Saturday Evening Post. Herold 
wrote an amusing article entitled “Why 
Venus and I Parted,’ explaining why he 
had given up mere ornamentation on his 
automobile radiator cap and substituted a 
Moto Meter. It looked like editorial 
matter. 

“The Boyce Moto Meter Company: sub- 
merged its own name and let Don take 
all the glory,” Mr. Wish pointed out. 
“When an advertisement of this sort is 
signed by a popular writer and the name 
of the advertiser hidden in the copy, there 
is more chance that the public will read it 
through.” 

In the newspapers now running the 
copy of the Copper and Brass Research 
Association sent out by Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Co. and “Old Gold” cigarettes, 
sent out by Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New 
York advertising agencies, may be seen 
examples of the latest in “cartoon adver- 
tising,” as it is called. Fontaine Fox, the 
noted Bell Syndicate cartoonist, is draw- 
ing the Copper and Brass cartoons, while 
the “Old Gold” strip, popularizing the 
“Not a Cough in a Carload” slogan is 
being drawn by Clare Briggs, famous 
for the work distributed to more than 
100 newspapers by the Herald Tribune 
Syndicate of New York. 

Only last week a Fox cartoon drawn to 
promote copper appeared in newspaper 
advertising columns. It pictured the 
“Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang,” a pop- 
ular Fox character, seated in a bathtub 
on the roof top to catch rain water for 
his nocturnal ablutions. The caption 
reads, “The Terrible Tempered Mr. Bang 
is Determined to Take His Bath!” and 
the words in the balloon were: “.. . 
And when I finish I’m gonna tear out 
all those d—— corroded, rusty water 
pipes and put in brass so we can get 
clear, pure water all the time!” 

At his home in Great Neck, L. I., where 
Mr. Fox thinks up funny things for the 


“Powerful Katrinka,” the “Skipper” and 
other characters of his to do, the artist, 
interviewed by this writer, discussed the 
ethics of cartoon advertising. 

“T think,” he declared, “that it is a big 
mistake for syndicate artists whose work 
is paid for as an exclusive feature by 
newspapers to make an advertising draw- 
ing exactly similar in size, shape and 
appearance to his regular newspaper fea- 
ture. That-is not fair to the newspaper. 
The cartoon advertisements are’ run in 
other newspapers than those paying high 
prices for the editorial cartoons, and the 
exclusiveness is thereby wiped out. — 

“Ti, however, the artist makes a draw- 
ing that is not exactly like his regular 
cartoon, but is plainly an illustration or 
an advertisement; I do not believe any 
harm is done. Whenever I do any work 
for an advertiser, I specify that type and 
the company’s name must be inserted in- 
side the borderline of the cartoon, in 
order that the public will know imme- 
diately that it is an advertisement and 
not one of my regular newspaper draw- 
ings.” 

The advertising agency attitude toward 
cartoon advertising was expressed by 
Harry Overstreet, of Dorrance, Sullivan 
& Co. It was his contention that “appro- 
priate use of humor in advertising copy 
or illustration is a guarantee not. only 
of attention but of friendly response. 

“Our comic. strip artists and carica- 
turists,’ he said, “have had much to do 
with cultivating this American character- 
istic by their human portrayals of inti- 
mate American life and American types. 
As a consequence there is a real and sub- 
stantial popular value attached to the 
names and works of our prominent 
humorous artists when their nationally 
recognized characters. are used in adver- 
tising campaigns. 

“We have produced several resultful 
humorous campaigns when such treatment 
could be.aptly, applied, using such emi- 
nent artists as.Mr. Fox, John Held, Jr., 
Clare. Briggs, McManus, » Hirschfield, 
Murphy, De Beck and Herriman.” 


Incidentally Mr. Overstreet disclosed 
that although the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association’s advertising copy is 
only in about 15 newspapers at present, 
a big spring campaign is planned with 
a much bigger list, and with much of the 
copy in the new cartoon advertising style. 

The “Old Gold” cartoons by Mr. Briggs 
are in the regulation strip style, with 
either “Old Gold” of the slogan mentioned 
in the balloons. Mr. Briggs could not be 
reached this week. R. W. Orr of Lennen 
& Mitchell, Inc., the advertising agency, 
said: ‘ 

“The Briggs copy has certainly been a 
sales stimulant for ‘Old Gold’ cigarettes, 
and an added impetus to the already vigor- 
ous campaign we are conducting for this 
brand in the newspapers.” 

Irvin S. Cobb, the newspaper man who 
wrote his way out of reporting chiefly by 
the longhand copy he produced during the 
sensational Thaw trial in New York, also 
took a fling at advertising Writing last 
year when he wrote the text for Sweet 
Caporal advertisements placed by the 
William H. Rankin Advertising Agency, 
New York. In New York -one rarely 
hears of Sweet Caporals today and that 
fact prompted a query addressed to Mr. 
Rankin, who replied that the American 
Tobacco Company was now concentrating 
on Lucky .Strikes, and that, while Sweet 
Caporals were still sold heavily in the 
South, the sale was, truthfully, rather 
spotty elsewhere at present. 

The humorist, however, should not be 
blamed for this situation. Sweet Caporals 
enjoyed quite a burst of popularity while 
the jovial Mr. Cobb was extolling the 
aroma of the choice tobaccos of the South- 
land at so much per advertisement. 

Mr. Cobb was sought out this week in 
New York. He is still an imposing mem- 
ber of the Wish “stable of stars,” and, 
he insisted, he is an exceedingly ethical 
member. 

“No writing man has an ethical right 
to endorse an article unless he honestly 
believes in it,” said Mr. Cobb. “When a 
fellow gets in that frame of mind, I think 
that writing advertising copy is a per- 
fectly legitimate and dignified method of 
adding to one’s income.” 

Still another member of the Wish stable 
questioned this week was H. T. Webster, 
cartoonist of the New York World. His 
comment was terse. 

“Tt is all right for a cartoonist to draw 
for advertisements or a writer to write 
them, just as long as they do not per- 
jure themselves.” 

To Mr. Wish himself, the master of 
this “literary advertising workshop,” there 
are few problems so important as check- 
ing the enthusiasm of popular writers and 
cartoonists who are wild to draw for or 
endorse products. There are also many 
writers and artists whose services for 
advertising Mr. Wish cannot obtain. As 
far as possible he likes to keep his writers 
and artists hand-picked. . 

“It doesn’t follow that a good fiction 
writer or a good artist is a good advertis- 
ing writer or artist,” Mr. Wish said. 
“We try to pick those men who know 
how to interpret the megchandising mes- 
sage. If we see a fellow who describes 
articles and scenes well in his articles, we 
know we can probably use him effectively 
to write a colorful advertising message.” 

Mr. Wish is confident that cartoon ad- 
vertising has arrived. 

“Newspaper editors,’ he continued, “are 
by far the best judges of what the public 
will react to, since they are always fight- 
ing for circulation. Advertisers can well 
afford to follow the judgment of the edi- 
tors as to what appeals to the reading 
public, 

“Tf editors are of the opinion that car- 
toons and comics appeal to more readers 
than any other form of art, their opinion 
ought to be respected by men anxious to 
attract readers in order to sell them some- 

(Continued on page. 51) 
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COURT HOLDS OFFICIAL WAS LIBELLED 
BY PUBLICATION OF HIS LETTER 


Verdict for $50,000 Given by Appellate Court Against Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Record After Three-Year 
Legal Battle 


ECISION was rendered for the plain- 

tiff in a reargument of the suit of 
T. C. Duncan of Union, S. C., against the 
Record Publishing Company, publisher of 
the Columbia (S. C.) Record, alleging 
libel and asking $50,000 damages, the 
Supreme Court giving judgment by a 
vote of four to one on Sept. 21. It is 
probable that the Record Company will 
apply for a rehearing. 

Action in the case was begun in April, 
1924, by Duncan against the Record and 
Edwin A. Robertson, a local banker. 
Duncan sued for $50,000 and the circuit 
court jury in May, 1925 rendered a ver- 
dict for the full amount. The Record 
and Robertson appealed, and were heard 
by the supreme court in Nov., 1925. No 
decision was rendered by the appellate 
court until May of this year when by a 
split decision, the case was ordered re- 
argued. The new hearing was given last 
June, with the result just announced. 

Duncan sued as the result of the pub- 
lication in the Record of a facsimile letter 
written by him to Robertson, asking for 
a loan of $25,000, at the time Duncan 
was serving on the state’s canal com- 
mission, which was negotiating for a set- 
tlement of a legal controversy over the 
Columbia canal, owned by the Columbia 
Utilities Company, of which Robertson 
was president. The loan was refused. 
Duncan claimed that the publication of 
the letter was intended to convey the idea 
that he had laid himself open to bribery. 

For a third of a century the Columbia 
canal cutting through a part of the city 
had been the subject of litigation, involv- 
ing the completion of a canal started a 
half century before. The canal commis- 
sion created to effect a settlement of the 
controversy over the ditch was created 
by the legislature of 1923. The act 
creating it was approved March 26, 1923. 
Duncan’s letter to Robertson was written 
March 28, 1923. The first meeting of 
the commission was held April 13, 1923. 

In the legislature of 1924, Duncan, in 
the senate, made a speech, in which he 
denounced the Columbia newspapers and 
Robertson, charging bribery and collu- 
sion between Robertson and the press to 
urge a settlement of the canal case. A 
proposition had been made the state by 
Stone and Webster to purchase the canal 
and thereby end the long controversy. 
The canal commission had refused the 
offer, whereas the Columbia newspapers 
and commercial organizations had urged 
it. In his denunciation of Robertson 
Duncan, the records in the case set forth 
referred to the banker and_ utilities 
owner as a “ghoul” and an. “octopus,” 
and one “feeding on dead men’s bones.” 
He declared that Robertson had done 
nothing for development of Columb‘a 
or South Carolina. 

The report of Duncan’s speech was 
published on page one of the Record and 
Robertson gaye the paper the letter he 
had received from Duncan nearly a year 
before, with regard to the loan. The 
Record published a facsimile copy of the 
letter on page one the same day, and 
under the letter gave a few facts con- 
cerning Duncan’s appointment to the 
canal commission. 

Duncan claimed that he was damaged 
by the publication. The suit was tried in 
Columbia in May. 1925, before Judge W. 
H. Townsend. The appeal was heard 
the following November. 

Two opinions were prepared by mem- 
bers of the -court, one by Associate 
Justice J. H. Marion of Chester affirm- 
ing the lower court, and in this Chief 
Justice R. C. Watts of Laurens, con- 
curred. The other opinion, by Associate 
Tustice T. P. Cothran of Greenville was 
for a reversal of the lower court and in 
this Acting Associate’ Justice R. O. 
Purdy of Sumter concurred. There was 
a vacancy on the court at the time the 
arguments were heard, and the tie deci- 


sion made it necessary to re-argue. 

In his opinion sustaining Duncan’s 
complaint, Justice Marion dwelt at length 
on the alleged innuendo contained in the 
publication of the letter. He held that 
though the facts were correct and the 
letter was Duncan’s the bribery infer- 
ence could be gathered from the publica- 
tion and was damaging. 

Justice Cothran took the position that 
if Duncan was damaged, he damaged 
himself, as he was author of the letter. 
He also held that Robertson was justified 
in giving the letter for publication, as a 
defense against the charges made against 
him by the senator. 


PAPERS WIN TAX FIGHT 


Washington, N. C., City Officials Re- 
scind Higher Levy on Press 


The three Washington (N. C.) news- 
papers, the Daily News, the Progress 
and the Beaufort County Record are 
again at peace with the city administra- 
tion. The city fathers, on sober second 
thought, have decided not to antagonize 
the local press by largely increasing their 
tax for the privilege of doing business. 
The city clerk, on their order, has handed 
substantial refund checks to each of the 
three publishers, W. D. W. Bishop of 
the Daily News, Carl Goerch of the Prog- 
ress and J. J. Johnson of the Record. 
Bishop is a former newspaperman of 
New Haven, Conn., and Goerch used to 
edit a paper in Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The three newspapers threatened re- 
prisal against the city administration by 
combining to raise the rate on city ad- 
vertising and refusing to publish any 
items requested by it as. news. After 
threshing the matter out in private and 
public sittings, the aldermen finally de- 
cided to capitulate. In a call meeting 
they voted to put the tax back where it 
was before one of them decided “the pa- 
pers aren't paying enough.” 


LEGAL SERVICE FOR READERS 


Free legal services are being offered by 
the Albany (N. Y.) Sunday Telegram to 
taxpayers who have grievances against 
increased realty assessments. 
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CALENDAR 
Oct. 3-4—New Jersey Press 
Assn., sixth annual Newspaper 


Institute, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Oct. 4-8—Outdoor Advertising 
Assn., convention, Atlantic City, 
1 eB 

Oct. 4-6—Window Display Ad- 
vertising Assn., Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York. 

Oct. 6-8—Tri-State 
Assn., annual convention, 
City, Ia. 

Oct. 9-11—Employing Printers 
Assn. of America, convention, 
French Lick, Ind. 

Oct. 17-18—International Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, meet- 
ing, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-18—Agricultural Pub- 
lishers Association, annual con- 
vention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-18—Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives, 
meeting, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-18—National Assn. of 
Teachers of Marketing and Ad- 


Editorial 
Sioux 


vertising, annual convention, 
Chicago. 
Oct. 17-19—Associated Business 


Papers, convention, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 
Oct. 
Service 
Chicago. 
Oct. 19-21—Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Assn., meeting, Chicago. 
Oct. 18-19—Inland Daily Press 
Assn., meeting, Morrison Hotel. 

Chicago. 

Oct. 18-19—New York State Cir- 
culation Mers., Assn., fall conven- 
tion, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Oct. 19-20—New York 
Publishers Assn., fall 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 20-21—Audit Bureau of 
Circulations; .annual convention, 
Stevens Hotel. Chicago. 


17-18—Mail 


Association, 


Advertising 
meeting, 


State 
meeting, 


PROF. CUNLIFFE ILL 
Prof. John W. Cunliffe, director of 


the Pulitzer School of Journalism of 
Columbia University, is on leave of ab- 
sence on account of illness, it was learned 
this week when school opened. Pro- 
fessor Roscoe C. E. Brown has been 
appointed acting director. 


| THE SHATTERED REMAINS OF “OLD GLORY” | 


A section of the wing of the ill-fated “Old Glory,” transatlantic monoplane 

which plunged into the sea off Newfoundland with its pilots, J. D. Hill and 

Lloyd Bertaud and Philip Payne, managing editor, New York Mirror, being 

transferred from the S. S. Kyle to the S. S. Silver City for shipment to New 

York. The American flag painted on the lower side of the wing may still be 
seen plainly. 


INJUNCTION AGAINST 
I. T. U. UPHELD 


Federal Court Refuses to Nullify Writ | 
Against President Howard in 
Mailers’ Dispute 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sept. 27.—The de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago yesterday upholding the local 
Federal courts ; 
temporary injunc- 
tion restraining 
Charles P. How- 
ard, president of 
the International 
T y po graphical 
Union, from sub- 
mitting amend- 
ments to the con- 
stitution | which 
were calculated 
to  disfranchise 
the Mailers’ 
division of the 
union from par- 


Cuarites P, Howarp 
ticipating in the. 

election of the president and other import- 
ant officers of the union, was anticipated 
by action taken by the union in the inter- 


national convention recently held in 
Indianapolis, at which the delegates ap- 
proved a referendum to be submitted to 
subordinate unions on the question of 
abolishing all district unions within the 
international organization. F 

Ths proposal, if approved by referen- 
dum vote, would eliminate the controversy 
that has existed between the Mailers’ 
District Union and the Typographical 
Union by permitting members of the typo- 
graphical organization to vote for all 
officers of the Mailers’ organization, 
while the Mailers would not be permitted 
to select their own members of the execu- 
tive council of the International Union. 
Members of the Typographical Union 
objected to Mailers’ electing, alone, their 
executive council member, who in turn 
was entitled to vote.on all questions 
affecting the International Union. The 
executive council, in turn, they asserted, 
had no voice in the government of the 
Mailers’ Union. | 

The injunction was sought by the 
Mailers’ several months ago when 
Howard sought a referendum on ousting 
the Mailers’ Union from the International 
Union. Mailers resisted the step unless 
an accounting and financial settlement 
were made for the property rights the 
Mailers declared they held in the Typo- 
graphical Union. 


DENIES PRICE COERCION 


No Blacklist of Dealers Kept, [aversol 
Official Testifies in N.Y. 


Testimony telling of efforts by thy 
manufacturers of Ingersoll watches t 
prevent price-cutting was given this weel 
before Examiner Edward Averill of thi 
Federal Trade Commission in New Yor] 
in a hearing on the complaint -brough’ 
by the commission charging illegal pric 
maintenance. 4 

The complaint is against the Waterbury 
Clock Company of Waterbury, Conn., thi 
Ingersoll Watch Company, Inc., of Nev 
York; the Ingersoll Watch Company o 
Chicago and the Eberhard Company o 
San Francisco. 

The capital stock of the Chicago cor 
poration and of the New York compan 
is owned by the Waterbury Clock Com 
pany, it was testified by Charles Ross 


who is the secretary of the Chicago con 
cern. { 


But he denied that 
ee ever attempted to coerce the job 
ers. 

Osmond Goge, assistant to the S 
of the New York ihed 40 
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SPEED RECORDS BROKEN IN COVERING FIGHT 


“SPEED . . . speed,” always the news- 
Ny - - 

paper cry, has been taken up to- 
day by snarling airplane propellers and 
the souridless singing of telephone wires. 
_ Rarely has this fact been better dem- 
onstrated than Thursday of last week, 


When Dempsey-Tunney fight pictures 
were cleared out of Chicago. Telephoto 


offices hummed to the distribution of 
news photos, while airplanes were char- 
fered to bring original plates to New 
York, and in one case to rush copies of 
an “airplane edition” of the New York 
Herald Tribune back to Chicago. 
“Twelve hours after the fight decision, 
New Yorkers were reading the Herald 
(Tribune in Chicago, where it was on sale 
with pictures complete and a round-by- 
oad description of the fight. 
| It was the first time in history that a 
newspaper was sold a thousand miles 
away practically simultaneously with its 
delivery in its own city. 
| Between Chicago and New York a new 
lair speed record was established by Wil- 
liam Winston, crack Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice pilot, who rode a blustering, follow- 
ing wind to make the 900-mile air trip in 
six and one-half hours, a new Chicago- 
New York air record. Winston brought 
with him in his Fairchild monoplane pic- 
tures of the fight, which the New York 
‘Evening Post published Sept. 23, and pre- 
pared for reproduction in a rotogravure 
section published Saturday, Sept. 24. 
His speed averaged 140 miles an hour. 
Pictures of the Thursday night fight oc- 
‘cupied the entire front page of the Post’s 
Saturday roto section, setting what is 
‘believed to be a new speed record in 
roto printing. . 
| While Winston was bringing in an air- 
plane load of pictures, telephoto machines 
were carrying them to New York and 
other cities on the silent wings of elec- 
tricity at an average rate of one picture 
every 714 minutes. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced in transmission. Approxt- 
mately 50 different pictures were sent 
by this telephoto method of the Ameri- 
ean Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
| They were sent from one machine in 
Chicago simultaneously into A. T. & T. 
elephoto offices in Boston, New York, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
os Angeles, and San Francisco. The 
highest cost was $50 a picture and the 
lowest $15, according to distance trans- 
itted. 
aa: the Dempsey-Tunney fight the As- 
sociated Press became a factor to reckon 
th in the speedy transmission of news 
otos. Seven photographers represented 
e A. P, at Soldiers’ Field. They were 
gular staff reporters x a member pa- 
t, the Chicago Daily News. 
; this week the Associated Press 
co-operated with Paramount News in 
ili another picture speed stunt. An air- 
plane was shot down New York bay and 
out to sea nearly 100 miles to meet the 
Leviathan and bring in first pictures of 
the American Legion in Paris. Films 
ade in Paris, Sept. 19, were published 
i New York six days Tater. 
The special airplane edition on_ the 
apsey-Tunney fight issued by the New 
ic Herald Tribune was not an early 
ion, but a complete second run, How- 
| Davis, the Herald Tribune’s business 
Mager, pointed out. To get 1,150 
ies to Chicago the Herald Tribune 
operated with the American Railway 
press. Thomas Nelson, pilot, left 
ev field at 2:07 on Friday morning. 
stopped at Cleveland for fuel, but 
pite this delay and a fog, he made the 
‘miles in a few minutes more than 
e hours. ee: : 
fewspaper circulations in Chicago were 
t sky-high by the fight. 
the Chicago Tribune established a new 
scord for itself in week-day circulation 
t. 23, the morning after the fight, when 
inted and sold 1,075,000 papers, 250,- 
more than the average net week day 


In the early morning hours at Had’ey Field, N. J., 1150 copies of the New York 
Herald Tribune were loaded on board an airplane and less than nine hours 
later they were in Chicago ready to be read by New York fight fans. 


circulation of the Tribune. Although 
there have been other high spots in the 
Tribune’s record Sept. 23 was the first 
time on a week day that the net paid 
circulation of the paper exceeded one 
million. 


Sixteen minutes after the referee’s de- 
cision, a battalion of newsboys were sell- 
ing the Tribune’s fight extras in the 
stadium. These had been dispatched from 
the Michigan boulevard bridge in speed 
boats, making the trip via the lake to 
Soldier Field in about three minutes. 
There were fifty-two pages in the early 
fight editions, and the home and _ final 
issues carried fifty-six pages. Printing 
the more than a million copies of papers 
that size kept»the entire press battery of 
72 units going at top speed and required 
more than 515 tons—773 rolls—of white 
paper. 

The circulation of the Chicago Daily 
News on the day of the fight reached 
551,000, an increase of about 107,000. 
More than 100,000 copies of The News’ 
extra edition were sold Friday. The 
paper was on sale in the loop, with a 
complete round-by-round account of the 
fight, including the tenth round, eight 
minutes after the decision. The gong 
ending the tenth round of the fight sounded 
at 10:46 p. m. One minute later the 
decision was announced and at 10:55 the 
papers were being handed to theatergoers 
emerging from the evening performances. 
Because of the large size of the paper— 
fifty-two pages—the work was slowed up 
somewhat, because the papers had to be 
tied in bundles of fifty. Had they been 
forty-eight page papers, they could have 
been tied in bundles of 100. 

On the day after the fight, the Daily 
News circulation was 481,000, or about 
35,000 more than the average daily 
circulation. 

The extras of the Daily News, about 
100,000 of them, were sold between 11 
and 1 o’clock at night, an unusual record 
for an evening paper. 


In addition to its speed with its extra 
edition, the Daily News established what 
is believed to be a record by getting a 
full page of pictures of the fight Thursday 
night in its photogravure section Saturday 
morning. 

The Chicago Evening American’s cir- 
culation on the day after the fight sky- 
rocketed to 725,000. There were sixty- 
eight pages to the paper and the entire 
output was something more than 375 tons. 
The American carried 100 columns of 
fight news and pictures Friday, the day 


after the fight. Only once before in its 
history has the American printed as many 
as 68 pages. 

The Chicago Daily Journal sold about 
25,000 extra copies of its paper Friday, 
September 23, and about 6,000 or 7,000 
more than usual on the day of the fight. 
Neither the Journal nor the Chicago 
Evening Post, whose circulation also 
showed a decided increase the day after 
the fight, put out extras. 

Chicago Herald and Examiner sold 
225,000 extra copies following the fight. 


The speed cry today echoes loudest in 
the picture camp, although as a result of 
last week's experiment by the New York 
Herald Tribune, New York papers are 
seriously considering either buying or 
chartering airplanes for circulation pur- 
poses, Epiror & PuBLisHer learned. 

An example of the speed efforts of pic- 
ture syndicates was afforded by Pacific 
& Atlantic Photos, Inc. P. & A. had 17 
photographers and 15 couriers inside the 
stadium, and 12 motorcycle cops outside, 
to speed delivery of plates to the P. & A. 
offices, a mile and a half away. Plates 
of the first round were rushed from the 
field to the office in 90 seconds. Twelve 
minutes later they were at the telephoto 
office ready to be sent. During the night 
12 telephotos were sent out, and special 
photo and matt services prepared for each 
fast train out of Chicago. A _ special 
plane chartered by P. & A. landed in New 
York at 10 o’clock Friday morning, and 
original pictures were on the street in 
noon editions of evening papers. 

In the last six months, P. & A. has 
spent more than $25,000 on airplanes, 
telephoto, and Bartlane transmissions. 
According to Harry Baker, general man- 
ager, this is only a small part of the 
expense of the organization, but approxi- 
mates the six months’ cost of carrying 
out in the picture field the inexorable 
editorial edict, “Get the story!” On the 
experimental side of electrical transmis- 
sion of photographs, P. & A. has spent 
large sums of money. For a while this 
organization maintained both Telepix and 
Bartlane, its own systems of transmit- 
ting ‘pictures by telegraph and cable wires. 
For a while Telepix operated the longest 
single hook-up of telegraph wires for pic- 
ture-sending purposes in the world, but 
today Telepix has been supplanted by the 
A. T. & T. Company’s telephoto and the 
cost marked off as experimental. 

Bartlane, on the other hand, with only 
two points of transmission and reception, 
New York and London, has been retained 


irplane Rushes Dempsey-Tunney Photos to New York in Six and One-Half Hputiestierel| Tribune 
Sends Edition to Chicago by Air—Telephoto Pictures in Friday Papers 


and developed until today it often sur- 
pases the photoradiograms of the Radio 
Corporation of America, due for a big 
impetus when the Marconi beam system 
is inaugurated. 

Wires sing the wildest speed tunes to- 
day. Airplanes are becoming an old 
story. While little is said about it now, 
much is being done by newspapers for 


their readers to satisfy this century’s 
speed mania, 
Fred Ferguson, president of NEA 


Service, Inc., which operates Acme News- 
pictures, chartered airplanes that flew 
3,000 miles—practically as far as Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh flew to reach Paris, 
though not in one continuous flight—to 
gather pictures of the Mississippi flood 
alone this year. With the first bulletin 
of the Florida cyclone last fall, an air- 
plane carrying an Acme Newspicture re- 
porter and photographer was dispatched 
by Mr. Ferguson to fly from New York 
to Miami. 

Long and intricate maneuvers are thus 
often behind pictures which catch the 
reader’s eye for a fleeting moment on a 
newspaper page. 

In covering the flight of Maitland and 
Hegenberger, which was the first success- 
ful flight to Honolulu, NEA and Acme 
Newspictures first sent a staff photog- 
rapher from Los Angeles to Honolulu 
well in advance of the flyers to await 
their coming. The staff man was in 
Honolulu two weeks or more making ad- 
vance arrangements. Then came the start 
and success, Owing to congested condi- 
tions along the road from the flying field 
at which Maitland and his partner landed, 
an airplane was used for the simple trip 
of getting from the army flying field to 
the radio-sending station. 

This syndicate delivered a picture of 
the arrival of Maitland in Honolulu to 
its client, the San Francisco News, seven 
hours after the plane landed. 

“NEA and Acme spent $25,000 or more 
in covering the various transoceanic 
hops,” Mr.. Ferguson declared this week, 
“In addition to the cost of hiring air- 
planes to follow or meet the various fliers, 
the cost of constant use of télephoto and 
radio photos for speedy distribution, there 
was a heavy piling up of costs in salaries 
and expenses of cameramen, awaiting 
take-offs or arrivals. 


“We had two and three men stationed 
constantly at Curtiss field for weeks do- 
ing nothing but awaiting the take-offs of 
Lindbergh, Byrd, Chamberlin and gen- 
erally covering day-to-day developments. 
Owing to the uncertainty in this country, 
additional men were on almost constant 
duty at Le Bourget field in Paris. 

“Apart from the news features, strips, 
fiction and other editorial products han- 
dled, NEA spends directly through Acme 
from $175,000 to $200,000 annually in the 
gathering and distributing of news pic- 
tures alone.” 

Speed laughs at cost. 

Mr. Baker of P. & A. happened to be 
in London when Lindbergh arrived in 
Paris. The Bartlane system in London 
was in good working order, but the pack- 
age of exposed P. & A. plates was in 
Paris and all the small planes had been 
gobbled up. The only airplane available 
was a commercial 14-passenger ship, ob- 
tainable at a rate of hire per trip equal 
to 14 passenger fares. It cost Mr. Baker 
100 pounds sterling to send this plane 
across to Paris and back again with a 
small package of plates. The pictures 
were in the morning editions of New 
York newspapers. 


MIEHLE ISSUES BOOKLET 


The Miehle Printing Press & Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, has just 
issued a handsome illustrated booklet 
telling of the growth of the firm and 
carrying facsimiles of newspaper and 
magazine advertising of 40 years ago. 
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COMBINATION NEWSPAPERS DESERVE 
SUPPORT OF GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


This Is “Special’s’”? Answer to Motor Firm’s Objection to Buy- 
ing Space in Hagerstown Papers—Consolida- 
tion Idea Growing 


ENERAL advertisers, instead of op- 

posing combination newspapers should 
encourage them, since they generally 
represent a merger which has “cleaned up 
the local field,’ augmenting circulations 
and placing the remaining papers on a 
better economic plane, according to E. M. 
Burke, of E. M. Burke, Inc., New York 
special representatives. 

Mr. Burke stated this belief in a letter 
to a general advertiser recently on behalf 
of the Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail, 
after the advertiser had written that en- 
forced combinations were “not entirely 
pleasing” and requested the privilege of 
buying space in only one of the two news- 
papers. Mr. Burke further stated that 
the tendency toward consolidations was 
growing, which would undoubtedly result 
in more, rather than fewer enforced com- 
binations. ' The letter from the advertiser, 
the Hupp Motor Car Corporation of 
Detroit, and Mr. Burke’s reply, follow. 

The Hupp Corporation wrote: 

“In making our newspaper advertising 
plans for the coming twelve months, we 
are confronted by the fact that in some 
cases newspapers require that we use 
certain combination of editions which in 
our opinion reduce the effectiveness of our 
advertising expenditure. 

“Tn other words, our advertising plans 
are based upon a certain amount of money 
which is necessary to reach a certain 
number of people a certain number of 
times during the year. We have a fairly 
definite idea as to about how many people 
we need to reach in each community and 
whenever possible we desire to avoid 
duplication. 


“With your paper, however, we have 
a situation which is not entirely pleasing 
to us, namely the fact that we must buy 
both papers when in our opinion our re- 
quirements are amply taken care of by 
the circulation of only one paper. 

“Tf you were in our position you would 
realize that this forced combination seems 
to us to be an unjustified rule on the part 
of the newspaper. Perhaps we can best 
explain our attitude by describing a 
parallel case. 

“Suppose you were interested in pur- 
chasing a Hupmobile sedan sufficiently 
so that you called at a dealer’s show-room 
and inquired about it, how would you feel 
if the salesman told you that in order to 
purchase the Hupmobile sedan it was also 
necessary to buy a Hupmobile Five-Pas- 
senger Touring, which would cost, say, 
50 per cent more and that it was impos- 
sible for you to buy the sedan only and 
that you must have two cars whether you 
wanted them or need them. 

“We think your attitude in a case like 
this is obvious and that you would look 
for an automobile show-room where this 
policy did not exist. 

“Tt seems to us that this is about what 
has happened in your local papers and in 
order that we may be able to make up 
our plans definitely, as far as your city 
is concerned, we would be interested in 
knowing what your attitude is. Whether 
it is possible for us to buy from you only 
one edition and the amount of circulation 
we want? 

“(signed) FrepDERICK DICKINSON.” 

Mr. Burke replied: 

“Your letter to the Hagerstown (Md.) 
Herald-Mail with reference to the com- 
bination requirements, has been referred 
to our office as we represent this publisher 
in the national field and handle all ques- 
tions of this character. 

“There have been a good many argu- 
ments presented by advertisers and agen- 
cies ‘in reference to this question of 
forced combinations. Some of them have 
merit but all are presented primarily from 
the advertiser’s viewpoint without taking 
into consideration the publisher’s problem 
or the particular-field involved where the 
combination’ exists. : 

“Primarily the newspaper as an adver- 


tising medium has a natural franchise 
from the public different from all other 
advertising mediums. I think you will 
agree with me that practically every in- 
telligent person in the country would 
read some newspaper, either every day 
or at least once a week, regardless of the 
cost of the newspaper. 

“Tf newspaper competition were not 
so severe as you and I know it to be, 
the reader would pay a higher subscrip- 
tion price for the paper, advertising rates 
might be lowered, but at least a news- 
paper property would be made more prof- 
itable. Competition, however, tends to 
increase circulation and hold down sub- 
scription rates to a point, when there are 
two or more papers in the field, that it 
is almost impossible for any of the pub- 
lishers to make money. The publisher o 
each paper in a field of two or more has 
a ibig plant. investment and an expensive 
operating overhead which must be main- 
tained and constantly increased to permit 
the publisher to live and keep going, 
frequently at a loss but in most instances 
ati only a nominal profit, if any. 

“Other lines of business in the same 
community with an equal capital invest- 
ment and frequently with less operating 
costs, less intelligence and less energy, 
make a big profit while the newspaper 
furnishes to that community a service 
that is more vital to the community, at 
a loss or at little or no profit. 


“Newspaper publishers have finally dis- 
covered a sensible relief from this situa- 
tion and the newspaper problems in a 
number of communities have been cleaned 
up on an intelligent basis by merging two 
and sometimes three into one or into a 
morning-évening-Sunday combination. In 
practically all of these mergers, the com- 
munity profits, the local and national ad- 
vertiser profit, and of course the publisher 
has an institution out of which he can 
make a reasonable profit. 

“This brings about the question of this 
forced combination rate which I don’t 
consider is a real hardship on the national 
advertiser because on these merged news- 
paper properties the combination rate is 
usually lower than the individual rates 
were, the publisher in place of being 
forced to compete with the other pub- 
lisher, can make his morning and evening 
paper conform with the requirements of 
the community, and usually the evening 
paper covers the city and the morning pa- 
per the outlying territory. 

“Frequently, if the community requires 
it, the morning paper is made to appeal to 
a so-called “quality” circulation and the 
evening paper makes a mass appeal. In- 
vestigations show that in most of these 
combinations there is not a great deal of 
duplication, so that the advertiser at one 
rate absolutely covers the field with less 
waste than would ordinarily be true in a 
field having two or three newspapers. 

“You as well as other advertisers are 
using large evening papers where the first 
edition is on sale as early as 8:30 to 9:00 
o’clock in the morning and is continuously 
on sale all day long. Ail of these editions 
go to make the combined total circulation 
which is sold to you and bought by you as 
one evening publication. I don’t see 
where that differs from a distinctive morn- 
ing and distinctive evening combination. 
For instance, you could not ask the New 
York Journal or the Pittsburgh Press to 


sell you only certain of their editions © 


which in your judgment might be con- 
sidered the home or final edition. Never- 
theless a good portion of their circulation 
is nominal morning circulation... . 
“Another important point that I don’t 
beliéve ‘advertisers consider seriously 
enough and that is that what is not good 
for the newspaper itself and for the pub- 
lisher. of the newspaper is not good for 
the advertiser. Wherever you find a 
healthy newspaper situation, you at the 
same’ time find healthy returns from ad- 
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vertising, less waste in the cost of cov- 
erage, more response on the part of the 
readers and a general advantage to all 
concerned. 

“Frankly, I cannot agree with your 
argument comparing your Hupmobile 
Sedan with the Hupmobile Five-Passen- 
ger Touring Car. That would be selling 
your prospect two cars, but what the 
newspaper is selling you is coverage of 
the field—one complete operation instead 
of two distinct operations, I think you 
will admit there is a difference. 

“Personally, I believe advertisers should 
encourage newspaper consolidations rather 
than to discourage them. I do admit that 
in some instances while the foreign or 
national advertiser is forced to buy both 
papers and the local advertiser may buy 
either separately, it doesn’t work a par- 
ticular hardship on the national adver- 
tiser because the national advertiser can 
use the entire circulation of the newspaper 
while in many instances the local adver- 
tiser does not get benefit from the entire 
circulation. 

“On the other hand, the system of rates 
on these combination papers among local 
advertisers is being worked out to a point 
where practically all local advertisers use 
the combination, and in the instance of 
combination papers that we represent, the 
net local rate is: practically as high as the 
national gross rate. 

“T really think, Mr. Dickinson, that. in- 
stead of there being less forced combina- 
tions there’ will be more, because you 


“know the tendency isto cut down the 


number of newspapers by consolidations 


‘and by otherwise cleaning up the news- 


paper field, and from the success of.these 
operations it-is very natural to assume 
that that tendency will grow rather than 
otherwise. 

“T probably have not convinced you in 
this letter. However, if there is any 
point you wish to discuss, I will be 
pleased to hear from you.” 


DEL-MAR-VA EDITORS MEET 


Guests of Local Booster Group at Din- 
ner in Salisbury, Md. 


Dr. G. Layton Grier of Milford, Del., 
president of the Del-Mar-Va Eastern 
Shore Association, gave a dinner at Salis- 
bury, Md., Sept. 24 to publishers and 
editors of the newspapers printed in 
Delaware and that part of Maryland and 
Virginia between the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays and the Atlantic Ocean. 
The association desired to obtain the 
views of the newspaper men as to whether 
its accomplishments justified its continu- 
ance at the expiration of the two-year 
tentative period. Those present unani- 
mously favored continuance of the organi- 
zation and pledged support. 

Newspaper men present were Col. 
Theodore Townsend and G. Marshall 
Townsend, representing the Milford 
(Del.) Chronicle; W. G. Stevens, Eastern 
Shore News, Onancock, Va.; Earl Orem, 
Cambridge (Md.) Democrat and News; 
G. H. Rue and E. D. ‘C. Hegeman, Rue 
Publishing Company and Caroline Inde- 
pendent, ‘Denton, Md.; L. C. Quinn, Jr., 
Crisfield (Md.) Times; Charles J. Truitt 
and Alfred Truitt, Salisbury (Md.) 
Times; Robert S. Brock, Lawrel (Del.) 
State Register; Warren K. Brooks, 
Easton (Md.) Gazette; Harry. C. Mc- 
Sherry, Dover (Del.) Index; W. O. 
Hastings, Seaford (Del.) News; Edward 
H. Brown, Jr., Centreville,, (Md.) 
‘Record; P. Watson Webb, Cambridge 
(Md.) Daily Banner and Record; Grafton 
Lee Brown, The Marylander, Baltimore; 
A. O. H. Grier, Wilmington (Del.) 


Every Evening. ° 


LIBEL CASE POSTPONED 


Because of serious illness of H. Bart 
Martin, attorney for O. O. Owens, Tulsa 
member of the Oklahoma legislature, trial 
of the libel suit brought by Justice 
Fletcher Riley, member of the state su- 
preme court, has. been postponed until 
Oct. 18, by order of Judge G. W. Clark 
of the Oklahoma county district court. 
Together with Owens, the Tulsa World 
is defendant in the suit brought by the 
supreme court justice. The provocation 
was an advertisement by Owens published 
in the Tulsa paper in 1926. 


CANDY MEN PREP. 
FOR SWEETEST DAY 


Manufacturers Anxious to Get Boys to 
Buy Sweetmeats for the Girls on 
Oct. 8—It’s All Right If You 
Get Paid for Space 


“Sweetest Day” is coming Oct. 8, and 
the candy men are preparing for it. 

Popularizing “Sweetest Day” is.the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, which 
Eprtor & PuBLISHER last year showed as| 
an organization with plans to place paid 
copy in magazines and get free space in| 
newspapers. 535 

That is one of the reasons for “Sweet- 
est Day.” J. E. Hardy, member of the 
advertising department of Life Savers, 
Inc., tells Epiror & PUBLISHER about it 
He thought, he wrote, that Eprror & 
PUBLISHER readers might be interested ir 
how his company worked out a “co-op- 
erative publicity tie-up with the national 
advertising campaign being carried of 
by the National Confectioners Associa- 
tion.” His letter continued: 

“Instead of,our regular sample pack- 
age labels, Life’ Savers were wrapped if, 
special labels imprinted with the sugges: 
tion, “Bring gladness to others on Sweet: 
est Day, Oct. 8th.” During the week 0! 
Oct. 3 our entire sales force will dis} 
tribute these special Sweetest Day sam 
ples to prospective candy purchaser!) 
throughout the country. 

“In addition, wholesalers, retailers} 
chain stores and the candy, drug and to, 
bacco trade journals are being informec 
of ‘this special co-operative tie-up. 

‘It is expected that nearly . 5,000,006 
people will be reminded of Sweetest Day 
as a consequence of this sampling anc) 
publicity. A goodly percentage of then 
will be sufficiently impressed with the 
significance of Sweetest Day, when it i 
brought to their attention in this man 
ner, to buy candy for friends and rela 
tives on Oct. 8. This publicity tie-up bj 
Life Savers, Inc., will therefore be 
factor in swelling the increase in cand} 
sales anticipated for that day. 

“Moreover, it may be that this. co 
operative plan of ours will stimulat 
others in the confectionery industry wh¢ 
are not co-operating with the Nationa 
Confectioners’ Association to activel 
support the association in its general ef 
forts to enhance the business of everyoni 
engaged in the manufacture, distributio1 
and sale of candy in this country.” 


O’SHAUGNESSY MYSTERIOUS 


A.A.A.A. Chief Tips Publishers Off or 
Coming Report but Declines Details 


James O’Shaughnessy, the  usuall) 
frank and outspoken secretary of th 
American Association of Advertisin; 
Agencies, talked “mystery” this week. 

Through an Eprror & PUBLISHER re 
porter he was willing to tip publisher 
off on an important discussion and repor 
on newspaper problems to be indulged i 
at the coming A, A. A. A. convention 1 
Washington, Oct. 26-27, but he would gi 
no further. 

“T would rather not say,’ 
he shut off questions for details. 
say, however: 

_ “We will talk about new development 
in the use of newspapers, particularly i 
regard to certain accounts and extension 
of accounts, which have this year gon 
into newspapers for the first time. 

“We also want to try to clear up th 
misconception that advertising agencie 
favor magazines over newspapers. Tha 
is a foolish idea.” ; 

Henry T. Ewald, of the Campbell 
Ewald Company, big user of newspape 
space, is chairman of the Four A’s news 
paper committee. 


’ was the wa) 
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RADIO BANS BLATANT ADS _ 

iS 
Forty cities are members of a ney 
broadcasting chain to be operated be 
ginning next month under the combine 
management of Loew’s, Inc., and th 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture Corpora 
tion. A representative said, “cheap bla 
tant advertising of any product, will b 
taboo.” 
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POLITICS SLOWS PROGRESS OF EUROPEAN PRESS 


GENEVA, Switzerland, Sept. 15—A 
two-months’ journey through Europe 
‘eveals some hopeful signs regarding the 
Jontinental newspapers. There is a per- 
‘eptible tendency toward an altered policy 
n the matter of news. The publications 
Dver here are showing signs of a changed 
yolicy. This does not mean that there is 
imy general revolution in the press of 
he Continent, but here and there one 
ees a newspaper that is playing up the 
fiews and = subordinating opinion and 
fvherever this is the case that particular 
lewspaper is gaining in circulation in a 
lecided way. f 
Europe needs more than anything else 
tt the present time a press which will 
resent the news fully and fairly as the 
iewspapers in the United States do. In- 
tead, the Continent has dailies that are 
ywned by political factions and devote 
wactically all of their space to political 
ditorials and discussions. The press of 
Surope today is about where the Amer- 
can press was just before the Civil War. 
Then the principal space was given over 
o editorial discussion and political letters 
igned by nom de plumes. That is ex- 
ctly the type of press we find on the 
yontinent today with occasional excep- 
ions. But the light is beginning to filter 
hrough and in the past two years there 
fas begun a distinct playing up of news 
nd a relegating of much of the opinion 
nd discussion. 

This does not apply to the British Isles 
or the newspapers there have long been 
otable for their full presentation of 
ews. Yet in the city of London, for 
istance, several of the papers have passed 
2 the control of political groups or in- 
ividual politicians with the result that 
ae political discussion continues in them 
Ithough presented in a more subtle way. 
Towever, as a rule the English news- 
apers present the news fully. 

Berlin has two newspapers that have 
roken away from the ancient classifica- 
on as publications of opinion. Der Tag 
nd its evening edition Nachausgabe have 
iken on American journalistic ways and 
ey are prospering. They present the 
2ws as we do in America, fully and with- 
ut editorial bias. They subordinate 
pinion in favor of the record of actual 
appenings and their first pages are filled 
ith the date-line dispatches, whereas so 
lany dailies in Berlin play up on the first 
age the editorial opinion and letters sup- 
orting the views of the editor and his 
ssociates in the management or owner- 
up of the paper. There are 30 daily 
ewspapers in Berlin and nearly all of 
tem are organs. 

One gets a fairly accurate idea of the 
eneral condition which prevails through- 
at Europe when he considers the papers 
{ Germany as a whole. There are 3,204 
aily newspapers in the new republic and 
ley represent 26 different political par- 
@s. Not infrequently cities with no less 
jan 2,000 inhabitants have two daily 
Swspapers, of different political opinion, 
t course. 

‘The war brought about a change in the 
rman newspaper field in various ways. 
Ome of the newspapers controlled by 
imilies were sold. The families were 
® longer able to continue ownership be- 
(ee of the chaos created by inflation. 
1 some instances these papers had been 
wned and operated by the same families 
‘ generations. When they relinquished 
teir ownership the newspapers passed to 
2W groups and these groups have shown 
tendency to liberalize the papers in most 
\Stances. In some cases, however, the 
*wspapers were purchased by capitalists 
nd there has been fear that they might 
‘come organs of the capitalistic inter- 
. However, in Germany the standards 


journalism have always been high. 
hat is, an editor has usually been given 
road latitude and general freedom as to 
dlicies within certain limits. 

This fear in Germany of a dictation of 
licies hy absentee owners has led to a 


By HAROLD B. JOHNSON 
Editor, Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times 


The author of this article, Mr. Harold B. Johnson, 
of 24 American editors who toured Europe 


Endowment for International Peace. 
zeill arrive in New York Oct. 3. 


is a@ member of the party 
this summer as guests of the Carnegie 


The editors sailed for home Sept. 24 and 


somewhat unusual undertaking in which 
newspaper editors, owners and publishers 
have joined. It is too idealistic to seem to 
be sound and yet the plan is interesting. 
The plan has been on trial for a year. 
Those who framed it say it is going to 
work. Others on the outside say that it 
is not practical. Here it is: Owners, pub- 
lishers and editors join in a cooperative 
organization to insure free expression of 
opinion by the editors and compulsory 
arbitration in case of disagreements. The 
Government has even gone so far as to 
give official sanction to the plan and be- 
come a party to the movement to the 
extent of saying that the arbitration shall 
be compulsory. 

Here is the arrangement specifically : 
When an editor is about to enter the 
employ of a daily newspaper, he meets 
the owners and the publisher in a con- 
ference in which they go over policies. 
They agree that certain policies shall be 
supported, a particular party, for instance. 
They sign a ten-year agreement to that 
effect. If the editor subsequently follows 
another policy contrary to the agreement 
the owners and publishers may appeal to 
a board of arbitration to end the service 
of the editor or cause him to follow the 
policies set forth in the agreement. If 
they discharge the editor before the arbi- 
tration board reports they must pay him 
his salary for the remainder of his ten- 
year term. 

Under this cooperative system so-called 
the board of arbitration consists of three 
publishers and three editors. They hear 
the case and report within a fortnight. 
Not only has the publisher the right of 
appeal to this board but the editor may 
go there with his grievances. If owners 
and publishers try to coerce him into a 
policy not according to the agreement, he 
has the right to carry the case to the 
arbitration board immediately. In the 
event of the refusal of either party to go 
to the arbitration board the government 
compels the reluctant party to submit the 


case to the board and accept its decision. 


The German courts have upheld the legal- 
ity of the board and its rulings. 

The plan has been in operation since 
January, 1926, and in that period ten cases 
have been carried*to the arbitration board. 
The weakness in the plan is obviously this : 
Owners and publishers are not enthusiastic 
in accepting an undertaking which binds 
them to an agreement for ten years under 
which they virtually turn over their entire 
investment to the editor, within certain 
limitations, of course. Again, if an editor 
is employed under this contract system he 
will find that no decision of the board in 
his favor can smooth out his differenccs 
with his employers if he has no ownership 
in the paper. Suppose he wins the case. 
The’ other parties to the agreement can 
make it so disagreeable for him that he 
will be compelled to get out if he is at all 
human and has any self-respect. Again, 
there is the matter of new questions of 
policy arising as is inevitable in a ten- 
year period. The agreement provides that 
in event of new questions arising the par- 
ties shall get together “in confidence and 
in conference” and determine the position 
of the paper on these new policies. That 
is a somewhat indefinite agreement, how- 
ever, and one that has possibilities of 
serious disagreement. 

The German government is interested 
to the extent of protecting the public’s 
interest. In Germany more than in any 
other country probably the government 
recognizes the public as a party having 
an unstated interest in a newspaper be- 
cause it is served by that newspaper, and 
in some ways the Reich looks upon the 
newspaper much as we in America look 
upon a public service corporation. 

The Berlin experiment is extremely in- 
teresting and even though it is Utopian 
the outcome will be watched with interest. 
Those who framed the act say that it 
will be at least ten years before they can 
determine how successful the plan will be. 

The Netherlands provide two other in- 
stances of newspapers that have been 
liberalized as relates to news. The Vater- 


GERMAN RADIO PHOTO PROCESS AT WORK 


The photograph shows a demonstration of the German radio picture process, 

corresponding tothe American photoradiogram at the 1927 German Radio 

Exposition in Berlin, Visitors were permitted to have their handwriting trans- 
mitted for a payment of two marks. 


Newspapers Generally, Except in Britain, Are Small Party Organs Ignoring News for Partisan Propa- 
ganda, Says U. S. Editor—‘Free Expression” Contract In 


Germany 


land of The Hague and the Telegraph of 
Rotterdam have become independent po- 
litically. They present the news in an 
up-to-date way and they are prospering 
probably beyond any other papers of the 
country. A young man, W. N. van Dit- 
mar, of Rotterdam, is the owner and edi- 
tor of the Telegraph. He had his train- 
ing under Northcliffe on the London 
Daily Mail. He has literally re-made the 
Telegraph since he assumed full control 
and he has relegated the political discus- 
sions and gives prominence to date-line 
dispatches and unbiased news reports. 

The small tabloid newspaper that is so 
generally prevalent throughout Continen- 
tal Europe will not disappear until Amer- 
ican ideas as to advertising become more 
prevalent. One wonders how some of the 
papers support themselves with the com- 
paratively small amount of advertising. 
This is particularly true as one proceeds 
East into Austra, Czecho-slovakia and 
Hungary. Yet the papers of the East in 
some instances own their own paper mills 
and even though they are political organs 
they appear to be able to make their Way. 

In Austria the small Socialistic and 
Communistic newspaper has become com- 
mon. This is the case in Vienna, the 
city of 2,000,000 persons that is now in the 
control of Socialism .of a somewhat ex- 
treme character. The radical press pays 
practically no atteftion to real news and 
is propaganda throughout. Austria outside 
of Vienna is conservative and in collision 
with the radicalism of the capital city, 
but there are only about 4,000,000 persons 
left in the country, outside Vienna, where 
there were once 50,000,000. Altered boun- 
daries and contracted territorial limits 
have had the effect of injuring some 
once strong newspapers. 

In Hungary the newspapers are with- 
out exception strongly nationalistic and 
the people are so deeply interested in their 
own political problems just now that they 
apparently read with eagerness a political 
press. Admiral Horthy, the head of the 
government, has established a rigid policy 
as to the “Reds,” and this extends to the 
newspapers upon which is laid down a 
rigid prohibition against publication of 
anything that can be construed as radical 
propaganda. Hungary seeks to recover 
the lost provinces and the government 
looks to the press to help. It knows its 
case before the rest of Europe would be 
prejudiced if there should be a radical 
outbreak; therefore the insistence that 
encouraging propaganda shall not be 
printed. 

Paris continues the home of the political 
organ in the form of daily newspapers. It 
is regrettable that there is not a liberaliza- 
tion of general policy as to news treatment 
in this large wing of the French press. 
The New York Herald Tribune’s Paris 
edition might well be followed by the 
French press as an example of a paper 
that handles the news well. Under the 
direction of Laurence Hills, editor and 
general manager, the Paris. Herald has 
become a remarkable newspaper, distinctly 
better than in the days of James Gordon 
Bennett, its founder, who made of it a 
personal bulletin. If journalism of Con- 
tinental Europe would adopt modern 
methods of journalism it could select no 
better example to follow than the Euro- 
pean edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. And it might be remarked in 
passing that the Herald is actually induc- 
ing merchants to advertise. 

The press of Europe is making gains. 
They may not be substantial as yet but 
the movement is in the right direction. 
The Italian press may be under the firm 
hand of Mussolini and the Russian press 
is negligible as a public agency, but states- 
men generally are appreciating that news 
honestly presented is the greatest agency 
in making for substantial government. 
The hope for the future in European af- 
fairs rests more upon the possibilities of 
an honest, news presenting press than 
upon any other agency. 
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COMPLETE I.A.A.ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
PLAN OUTLINED BY WALTER STRONG 


Bureau Will Supplement Existing Agencies in Assembling Re- 
liable Advertising Information and Educating Public—_ 
Final Approval Expected in Boston in November 


A “PROGRAM of service” prepared by 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion was outlined to New York advertis- 
ing men Friday, 
Sept, 23, at a 
luncheon at the 
Bankers’ Club. 
It was the plan 
of s Waltes SAS 
Strong, publisher 
of the Chicago 
Daily News, and 
provided for es- 
tablishment of a 
bureau’ of  re- 
search and edu- 
cation, which will 
be organized this 
coming year by 
Prof News 
Barnes, on sab- 
batical leave from the University of 
Chicago, if proper financing can be ac- 
complished. 

The detailed program as it was de- 
scribed at this luncheon meeting follows: 

“Service to those who produce adver- 
tising, those who use advertising and 
those who for any reason study adver- 
tising is being 
developed on a 
large scale. Be- 
cause all intelli- 
gent action must 
be based on trust- 


Wa ter A. STRONG 


worthy  knowl- 
edge, this pro- 
j built 


gram is 
around ~ research. 
However, it also 
includes plans for 
the dissemination 
of established 
facts and values, 
and the vitalizing 
of the various 
clubs and asso- ; 
ciations which are affiliated in its for- 
mulation: With the proper leadership 
and spirit this movement can result in 
ereat good for all concerned. It can 
bring about a better understanding of 
advertising and a better use of the ad- 
vertising dollar. It should easily rank 
with other outstanding movements in the 
advertising world such as the work of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations and the 
Better Business Bureaus. It should place 
the International Advertising Association 
in a high position among leading trade 
and professional associations, performing 
a constructive and definite service to busi- 
ness as well as to its own members. — 

“Much of the International Advertis- 
ing Association’s new _ service will 
originate in the newly established Bureau 
of Research and Education. The work 
which for years has been done through 
an educational department and the studv 
of the economics of advertising which 
was recently started by a committee of 
the Advertising Commission has Db 
taken over by this bureau and fitted into 
a comprehensive plan. 

“The following purposes have been 
proposed for the new bureau : 

“| To establish a central exchange for 
all who are engaged in research and edu- 
cational activities in the advertising field. 

“2 To supplement existing agencies 1n 
assembling reliable information about ad- 
vertising and especially to study scientif- 
ically the economic status of advertising, 
its effectiveness in the promotion of 
business and its value to the consumer, 
with full recognition of the possibility 
of waste. In other words, to establish in 
good faith an authoritative source of in- 
formation about advertising. +e 

“2° To supplement existing. agencies 1n 
presenting information about advertising 
to the business public and the general 


public. 
“A, 
lished facts about 


Pror. N. BaRNES 


W. 


Through the dissemination of estab- 
advertising to provide 


been | 


the surest defence against unwarranted 
criticisms of advertising. 

“5. To formulate standards for educa- 
tion in advertising, including a statement 
of minimum requirements for teaching 
advertising, for practicing advertising 
and for the general use of advertising 
knowledge in business. Ultimately, it 
should be possible to establish a profes- 
sional basis of preparation for advertis- 
ing not inferior to that of medicine, law 
and accountancy. 


“6. To supplement existing agencies in 
training people to use advertising ef- 
fectively. 

“In developing the bureau those in 
charge: will be guided by these policies: 

“1. Cooperation: This undertaking will 
not conflict with the activities of other 
groups. An important service can be 
rendered by encouraging and, at times, 
organizing cooperation among existing 
agencies of research and education. Many 
of these agencies are now doing work of 
great value and should be encouraged in 
every way possible to continue. In some 
instances, however, results can be im- 
proved or costs reduced by coordination. 

“2. Quality: All work initiated by this 
bureau will be done in a substantial way 
and with a. carefulness which will re- 
quire time. Its methods should be scien- 
tific and its personnel should be experi- 
enced in research and educational work. 
Any findings published by the bureau 
should measure up to the most exacting 
standards. 

“3. Economy: Duplication of machin- 
ery and effort within the International 
Advertising Association is to be care- 
fully avoided. 

“Although it is too early to outline the 
activities of the bureau in detail the work 
will cover the entire field of advertising 
research and education except where 
a natural competition makes cooperative 
study impossible or unwise. Somewhat 
more specificaliy, it is expected that the 
program of the bureau will include: 

“1. Rescarch: (a) An investigation of 
the economic status of advertising. 

“(b) An investigation of problems of 
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advertising technique—the best way to 
advertise. 
"2. Education and promotional work: 
(a) To reach those engaged in advertis- 
ing work—selling, planning, preparing, 
producing. 

“(b)+To reach those engaged in other 
business activities, (production, finance, 
purchasing, etc.), whose views about ad- 
vertising often affect the work of ad- 
vertising men. 

“(c) To reach the general public who 
are becoming increasingly interested in 
the economics of advertising. 

“(d) To reach the younger generation 
now in schools and colleges but soon to 
become part of (a), (b), and (c).” 

The luncheon was presided over by 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and treasurer 
of the I. A. A. and was addressed by 
C. K. Woodbridge, president of the As- 
sociation and president of the Electric 
Refrigeration Corporation of Detroit; 
Mr. Strong, publisher, Chicago Daily 
News, chairman of the Association’s new 
Committee on Education and Research; 
and E. D. Gibbs, advertising director, 
National Cash Register Company of 
Dayton, a past president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Among those attending the meeting 
were: H. R. Swartz, president, R. Hoe 
& Co.; Louis Wiley, business manager, 
New York Times; E. S. Friendly, busi- 
ness manager, New York Sun; Frank 
LeRoy Blanchard, director of advertis- 
ing, Henry L. Doherty Company; P. L. 
Thomson, advertising director, Western 
Electric Company and president, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations; Malcolm Muir, 
vice-president, McGraw-Hill Company ; 
James Wright Brown, publisher, Eprror 
& PusitisHer; Albert E. Haase, news 
editor, Printers Ink; James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary, American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies; Fred- 
erick M. Feiker, managing director, As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc.; George 
B. Hotchkiss, chairman, Department of 
Marketing, New York University; O. C. 
Harn, Chicago, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations; Paul T. 
Cherington, director of research, J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company; Rowe Stewart, 
publisher, Philadelphia Record, and sec- 
retary, I. A. A.; Frederick W. Hume, 
public relations counsel; Bernard Licht- 
enberg, advertising manager, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute and chairman, Edu- 
cational Committee, Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers; Walter Mann, direc- 
tor of research, A. N. A.; R. N. King, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn, New York. 


'N. Y. ADVERTISING CLUB 


HOST TO WALKER — 


1,000 Attend Welcome Luncheon to- 
Mayor at Astor—Japanese Rear | 
' Admiral Presents Flag 
to Club 


Advertising Club of New York was 
host at two important ceremonies on 
Wednesday this week. | 

At noon, Mayor James J. Walker, 
whom Gilbert T. Hodges, New York Sun, 
and club president has described as “New 
York’s touring advertisement,” was re- 
ceived back from abroad with general 
rejoicing at a luncheon given at the Hotel 
Astor attended by 1,000 persons. 

In the afternoon a Japanese delegation 
presented President Hodges with their 
national colors. 

Distinguished New Yorkers attended 
both functions. At the speakers table at 
the Astor affair were, among others, 
Kent Cooper, general manager, Asso- 
ciated Press; James C. Dayton, New 
York Evening Journal, Bernard Gimbel, 
James W. Brown, publisher of Epiror 
& PustisHeEr, President Hodges, Herbert 
Bayard Swope, executive editor, New 
York World, James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, Louis Wiley, 
business manager, New York Times, and 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 

Mr. Hodges spoke as did Mayor 
Walker and also Paul Block, president 
of Paul Block, Inc., Lee J. Eastman, 
and Grover Whalen. 

At the clubhouse the Japanese flag now 
rests alongside the other flags of the 
leading nations of the world. Presenta- 
tion was made by Rear-Admiral Osami 
Nagano, of the Imperial Japanese Navy. 

Other representatives of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy who participated in the 
presentation were Capt. A. Fujiyoshi, 
Capt. K. Isumi, Paymaster Commander 
K. Kawada, Commander Taichi Miki, 
Lt. T. Takata and Eng. Capt. Y. Tak- 


enouchi. 
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COAST DAILIES MERGED 


The Oroville (Cal.) Mercury has pur- 
chased the Oroville Register and the 
consolidated newspaper will be published 
evenings and known as the Oroville Mer- 
cury-Register. M. C. Mogensen & Co,, 
Inc., will represent the new consolidation 
in the national field. 


NEW YORK ADVERTISING GOLFERS HOLD TOURNAMENT 


A group of golfers who recently participated in the Metropolitan Advertisi iati \ 

tauk Downs, Montauk Beach, on the Eastern tip of Long Tent, pmeetey | SPE Kee ee 

Maurice Saunders, Dwight Foster, Karl Mann, Montclair, N. J.- 1. D. Fernald, Larchmont, N. Y. (newly elected 
president of the group); H. R. Reed, Englewood, N. J.; Chalmers Pancoast, Westchester Hills Golf Club. ~ 


(Left to right) Bob Johnston, Albert Gibney, 
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-Mooted Question of Advertising Never Fully Tested in Presidential Election Says Writer—Striking 
Achieved in New York State Woman Suffrage Fight 


Success 


ITH the political pot already boiling 
td for the presidential race of 1928, the 
question naturally arises in the mind of 
publishers, and managing editors, just how 
much space is- warranted at this time by 
politics in general, and also, just how 
much of the space given over to politics 
may be classified under the general head- 
ing of “free publicity.” 

On the other hand, the subject is one 
which will eventually be considered by 
the political managers themselves, for of 
late years the subject of “paid advertising” 
has been seriously considered by our two 
leading party organizations ; seriously con- 
sidered and then, at the final moment, 
‘rejected. 

One reason in particular why the ques- 
tion ‘should be considered by publishers 
at this time, less than ten months before 
‘the national conventions, is that heretofore 
no settled program has ever been con- 
ceived to present the question of paid ad- 
yertising properly before party managers 
or the candidates themselves. It has 
always been left to individual initiative, 
haphazard judgment, and, still more im- 
portant, “to the last moment.” The 
‘criticism of too much free space. in 
political campaigns may well be laid, it 
seems to me, to the publishers themselves, 
or to their associations charged with the 
responsibility of trade and public practice. 
. My interest in starting this discussion 
‘is not that of publisher, although I have 
a number of friends vitally concerned. 
‘In dollars and cents it means nothing to 
me. But the subject is, on the other 
hand, interesting in the field of political 
discussion, and should, I believe, be 
given thought by the party managers. 
My own observations are drawn from 
‘three distinctly different adventures in 
political campaigning; first, with Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the Progressive 
Party campaign of 1912; next, with the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Party 
referendum fight of 1917, and finally, with 
the Republican campaign of 1924. 


_ To go back for a moment to 1912, we 


have here an example of the way not 
to do it. The fight of the Colonel, it 
will be remembered, was not only against 
the republican organization, but equally 
Strong against Woodrow Wilson. 

In the last days of the campaign, Mr. 
George W. Perkins, chairman of the 
executive committee, resolved to wage 
the war in New Jersey, where Wilson was 
supposed to have made a reputation with 
his famous Seven Sister State bills. In 
addition to the battery of public speakers, 
‘Mr. Perkins had a leading New York 
agency arrange for the publication of a 
last minute page advertisement, which as 
T-now look back on it, in the light of 
experience, was not in accord with the 
‘best ideas on political propaganda. 

_ For example, it was negative in appeal, 
lat is to say, not informative regarding 
“Mr. Roosevelt or the splendid platform 
; f the Progressive Party, but an attack 
on Wilson—and his failure to carry 
through his promised legislation. In 
event, the advertisement itself would 
dly meet the test of good copy. It 
ked display, looked heavy, and failed 
‘meet that essential law of repetition. 
e money might just as well have been 
Irown away. 
‘On the other hand, in the Suffrage 
Party campaign of 1917, conducted by 
: New York State division, there is 
illuminating example of what can 
accomplished by intelligent effort, well 
ed in advance. There are many 
that went to make for the success- 
fight for woman suffrage in New 
rk state. It was a referendum fight, 
ere every voter had an opportunity of 
ang yes or no. .. r ‘ 
‘he directing genius in this campaign— 
| study of which will recur to the profit 
any student of politics, was a woman— 
Norman * deR. - Whitehouse, » ably 
ed, it may be said, by another woman 
i ed. talent, Mrs. Ogden Mills 


By C. S. THOMPSON 


Publicity Director, Republican Eastern Headquarters, Campaign of 1924 


Reid, now active in the management of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

In the distribution of literature, in the 
house to house canvass of voters, in public 
meetings, they left no stone unturned. 

They also supplied the New York state 
papers a news information service, under 
the direction of a publicity department, 
with local chairmen in every city or town 
which boasted of a newspaper. But this 
was not enough. Their budget also pro- 
vided for a comprehensive paid advertis- 
ing campaign in the final weeks of the 
campaign. It was not a last minute job. 
The copy was prepared well in advance 
by an agency capable of handling the ac- 
count. Among many others my own de- 
cision was emphatically in favor of paid 
advertising. 

Furthermore, not only was the cam- 
paign planned and carried out by these 
two women, and their effective organiza- 
tion, but these two women, Mrs. White- 
house as chairman, and Mrs. Reid as 
treasurer, raised the money for this pur- 
pose; in all, if I am not mistaken, some- 
thing like $150,000. 

The copy appeal was dignified, well 
displayed, and gave voters the information 
they needed for a decision—in favor of 
woman suffrage. The election was won 
by 250,000, but the lesson, however, was 
lost on the other parties. Publishers 
might well make a study of this campaign 
with a view to applying the moral to the 
national party elections. 


My own memory goes back to the time, 
when as city editor of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, we ran for a local can- 
didate a single advertisement on his 
qualifications for public office. This was 
in 1900. Since then I have seen sporadic 
attempts of individual candidates to make 
use of paid space. But the efforts in each 
case were ill-advised, usually calling for 
but one insertion, and a last moment 
consideration, 

In other words, the story of the effective 
use of paid space in any city, state, or 
national election is yet to be written, 
apparently, for the publisher, if not for 
party managers. No doubt the, public, as 
usual, will accept what is given them— 
pamphlets, radio, free publicity or paid 
advertising. 

In the campaign of 1924, advertising on 
a paid basis was reserved only for the 
negro press. In every other instance the 
papers were given merely the news of the 
campaign. Nothing was done about paid 
advertising, as usual, because, I believe, 
the question was left to the last moment. 

In the conferences at Washington, 
preliminary to the actual campaign, the 
subject was discussed on one occasion, 
but facts, figures, and experience, such 
as that of the suffrage campaign were 
lacking. 

There was an objection, it seemed, to 
the presentation of Mr. Coolidge in paid 
advertising, similar to that of any com- 
mercial article. This point may well be 


WORK TO START SOON ON NEW PLANT FOR 
WILMINGTON (DEL.) EVERY EVENING 


Architect’s drawing of Every Evening plant 


(THE Wilmington (Del.) Every Eve- 

ning, which for the past 44 years has 
been located at Fifth and Shipley Streets, 
has bought a site for a fine new home at 
Orange and Girard Streets, directly 
opposite the postofice. The paper will ac- 
quire possession of the property and work 
will immediately start on the new project. 
It is expected to have the new building 
completed and ready for occupancy by May 
of next year. Plans have been drawn 
by the du Pont Engineering Company, of 
Wilmington, which is also the general 
contractor. 

The building will be a three-story and 
basement structure, being constructed of 
reinforced concrete, with a’ red tapestry 
brick front. It will have a frontage of 58 
feet 8 inches on Orange street and will run 


-back on Girard street 112 feet 6 inches to 


Tillman place. 
The structure will be modern and up- 


eet 


to-date in every respect. The needs of 
Every Evening for many years to come 
have been anticipated. The business office 
and advertising departments will be lo- 
cated on the ground floor, with a garage in 
the rear for handling incoming and out- 
going consignments. The editorial and 
news rooms, as well as the library and 
morgue, will occupy the second floor. 
The composing room (allowed four times 
as much space as the present one) and 
stereotyping department will be on the 
third floor, with facilities for quick 
and’safe handling of plates between the 
third floor and the basement, where the 
pressroom will be located. In the base- 
ment also will be storage facilities for 
eight to ten carloads of newsprint. The 
exterior of the building will be about 85 
per cent. glass. A new press and other 
new equipment will be installed. 
William F. Metten is publisher. 


‘mot in 1928, then afterward. 


considered by those who are in favor of 
paid space. Candidates are naturally 
averse to any such blowing of their own 


horns, but:this in no way should operate 
against the use of .paid space. Paid ad- 
vertising offers, on the other hand, an 
excellent opportunity for giving voters 
information regarding party platforms, 
party issues, legislation enacted or to be 
enacted. 

If anything is to be done about paid 
space for 1928, now is the time, clearly, 
when thought should be given to such a 
program. Party managers are not averse 
to hearing ideas on campaigning. There 
is the regulation organization work to 
be done by the local leaders—meetings, 
radio rallies, and the distribution of a 
certain amount of literature. 

But as a means of supplementing these 
other recognized efforts, there is nothing 
which would better insure the election of 
a candidate, other things being equal, 
than a well planned effort in paid adver- 
tising. 

The first step in such an undertaking, 
as I see it, is the consideration of the 
subject by the publishers and the adver- 
tising agencies themselves. They have 
the facts and figures. These figures should 
be at hand when the party budgets are 
made up. No doubt there is much mis- 
sionary work yet to be done, but there is 
time between now and next June when 
we shall be in the middle of convention 
politics. 

When the program is fully mapped out, 
the idea should be presented to publishers 
throughout the country. Every state is 
represented in the national conventions, 
and in the party machinery. 

The contributors to the party funds 
are men who themselves are familiar 
with the need of advertising in a big 
way—in the field of industry and com- 
merce. They should be the first to see the 
wisdom of inaugurating the new policy. 
_ The problem, as I have already said, 
is threefold: national, state and “local. 
Naturally there will be different condi- 
tions to be faced in all three different 
fields. But-essentially the problem is the 
same. Fortunately, both the publishers 
and the advertising agencies are repre- 
sented in all three fields, side by side 
with the party managers. 

The time is coming, surely, when paid 
space will receive due consideration—if 
Whether 
anything is done, however, rests largely 
with the publishers themselves. 


HUNTING WITH A. N. P. A. 


Duck Shooting Will Be One of Fea- 
tures of Fall Meet at Virginia Beach 


Duck shooting and bass fishing will be 
features of the fall convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation to be held this year at Virginia 
Beach, near Norfolk, Oct. 31 to Nov. 3. 

The duck season opens in “Old Vir- 
ginny” November 1, and S. L. Slover of 
the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger Dispatch is 
telling members that canvyasback, red’ 
heads, mallards, sprig-tails, widgeons and 
teal may be had by those with a good 
eye and a weapon. Mr. Slover wants 
those interested in this sport to notify 
him at once. 

Business plans for the convention have 
not yet been completed. The A. N, P. A. 
board of directors met in New York this 
week and the program was one of the 
topics discussed. 


MAYOR FILES LIBEL SUIT 


Charging that a front page political 
editorial, referring to his candidacy for 
city treasurer of Bradford, Pa., was “more 
than he could stand,” Webster G. Drew 
of that city has filled a libel suit against 
the Bradford Era, He asks a retraction 
and $25,000 damages. Mr. Drew is seek- 
ing re-election. 
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CHAIN GROCERY STORE OPERATOR TELLS 
“IMPORTANCE OF NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Edward Dale of Safeway Stores Says Present Growth Impos- 
sible Without Aid of Newspaper Advertising—“Basis 
of All Expansion,’”’ He Declares 


CHAIN grocery stores, whose rapid rise 
to an annual gross business running 
into hundreds of millions has been a busi- 
ness sensation in the past few years, could 
not have been developed to their present 
position without newspaper advertising, 
Edward Dale, operating head of the Safe- 
way Stores, told the annual convention of 
the National Association of Chain Store 
Grocers in Washington this week. The 
Safeway Stores is one of the largest 
chains west of Chicago and does an annual 
business of more than $60,000,000. The 
company spends one per cent of its net 
sales in-newspapers. 

“Tt is my belief that newspaper adver- 
tising done by chain grocers in the past 
15 years has accomplished just as much 
for us as any other feature. of our opera- 
tion,’ Mr. Dale declared. é 

He pictured to his audience the chain 
store of the near. future which will be a 
complete food market, handling meats and 
produce as well as staple groceries, land 
said that paid newspaper space will be the 
weapon, which will win supremacy for 
these chain markets oyer the old line gro- 
cery. stores. 

“The basis on which the development 
that will soon take place on a nation-wide 
scale, wherein the grocery store will fade 
out and the food market will get the spot- 
light, will be newspaper advertising,” he 
stated. j 

‘Newspapers have been responsible for 
the solid development of our large. enter- 
prises. When we had ten stores we didn’t 
need the newspapers and couldn’t afford 
them if we did need them. When we have 
a hundred stores we need the newspapers 
and can afford to use them freely. We 
have all seen in our own business, I am 
sure, the changes that have immediately 
come when we were able to go to the 
public in newsprint and tell our story. 

“The newspapers are growing with the 
country, and due to the excellence of the 
daily press and its prestige with the 
people, we have been able, through adver- 
tismmg, to convince public opinion that the 
chain store is progressive and is entitled to 
support. 

“T do not believe the chain store could 
have been developed to its present con- 
dition without newspaper advertising. I 
do not believe any further great improve- 
ment in our business is possible without 
good use of advertising. It is useless to 
discuss the merits of one form of ad- 
vertising over another because we all have 
our own ideas. 

“However, no one can*deny any man 
his own experience and it is our experience 
that a substantial newspaper advertising 
program, maintained at the highest point 
that the budget will permit, should be the 
basis of all expansion and merchandising 
effort. 

“Tt is certain that present tendencies will 
bring the food market before the public 
and the newspapers will be the place to sell 
this new development to the public. Chain 
operators now who are planning ahead 
will, I am sure, be considering expansion 
into meat and produce for all their stores. 
When this movement gets under way on 
a national scale, and I believe this will 
happen within the next two years, then the 
grocer is doomed to go out of business 
and he will be replaced either by himself 
as a complete food market operator, or 
by someone else who will have the profit- 
able food market that he was too con- 
servative to open.” 

Chain grocery store advertising which 
stresses price alone was criticized by 
H. H. Lestico, publisher of the Chain 
Store Manager. 

Declaring that chain store advertising 
has not kept pace with the advance made 
in other departments, the speaker said: 

“The same old idea of price, cheapness 
and ‘red flag’ copy prevails through most 
chain advertising. This does not give the 
chain a chance to rise to its deserved posi- 
tion in public opinion. 


“Here is where the idea of selling the 
chain to the public needs reconstruction. 
It needs a new spirited theme injected into 
the institutional presentation of each com- 
pany’s publicity program. It needs a new, 
newsy story, interestingly told, about op- 
erating policies and the character of serv- 
ice and personnel. Give the people a 
story that will, in itself, over-shadow that 
raw, degrading, harsh, price appeal and 
mould public opinion into a broader appre- 
ciation of the real character of the chain 
grocery business. 

“No matter what theories may be ad- 
vanced, the merchant at the actual front 
of battle knows from experience that 
when everything else fails to bring trade, 
a low price will bring them in. We know 
this to ‘be true—but, sell them the rest of 
your story at the same time. The. price 
of eggs is forgotten with the next edition 
of the paper, but the. effectiveness of 
institutional advertising multiplies and 
multiplies. It pyramids the mental struc- 
ture with each appearance of copy. Price 
copy is necessary, but it isn’t necessary to 
lower the standing of the chain in the 
community, by hanging bargain placards 
all over its back. 

“T believe the purchasing public is 
reaching the point where it is suspicious 
of the price appeal when used alone, 
Here is the danger ‘line for competing 
chain stores to watch. Unless the chain 
store merchant is willing to sit back and 
analyze this condition, this situation will 
result. Competing stores in highly popu- 
lated areas will lower their price plane to 
the point where little margin exists. By 
lowering the price plane, I mean they will 
ruin the consumers’ estimation of value in 
connection with each and all commodities. 
In a given market, once you have adver- 
tised a certain commodity’s value down 
to a certain point in the consuming public’s 
mind, it is next to impossible to command 
a price over that point. If competing 
chains advertise Old Dutch Cleanser 3 for 
25c long enough, it will be almost out of 
the question to expect the consumer to 
pay 10c. If this condition is worn into 
the public mind through consistent adver- 
tising of the entire line, it will soon be 
almost out of the question to command 
a margin largé enough to evolve a reason- 
able profit. 

“However, a condition of this kind be- 
coming acute, will force a merger of the 
competing interests and that company will 
then be subjected to the responsibility of 
starting a long and tedious grind to raise 
the price plane far enough that the re- 
quired profit is returned.” 


SINCERITY IN ADVERTISING 


Probe Promised at Fall A. N. A. Con- 


vention in New York 


“Your Money’s Worth,” recent book 
published by MacMillan which claims to 
debunk advertising has caused no little 
discussion. 

The discussion will be reflected at one 
section of the coming convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers to 
be held in New York, Oct. 31 and Nov. 
1 and 2, when “Sincerity in Advertising” 
will. be made the subject of one entire 
session. 

Speakers on the topic will include 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, president of Calk- 
ins & Holden, and contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly, Irwin S. Rosenfeld, a 
Chicago advertising counselor who was 
one of the authors of the “truth in ad- 
vertising” movement; and Katharine 
Fisher, director of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. Stuart Chase, one of 
the authors of “Your Money’s Worth” 
also may speak. 

The A. N. A. board met: last week. 
The following were: elected to associa- 
tion membership : 

Rodney Chase, advertising manager of 
the Chase Brass & Copper Company; 


NEWSPAPER POETS — 
By A. R. Ross 


Nestling in a narrow column 
*Midst the epics of the day, 
Rhymed or rhymeless, gay or 
solemn 
The poets have their little play. 
There at least the scribes may 
revel 
In the sweeter thing of life, 
Forgetting world and flesh and 
devil, 
Money grubbing, care and strife. 


Now no mute inglorious poet 
Waits for death to give him 
fame; 
If it’s in him he ean show it 
In the paper, with his name. 
As his dulcet, tuneful singing 
Falls upon these ears of mine, 
I remember that it’s bringing 
Just a quarter for each line. 


Roger A. Poor, advertising manager 
Hygrade Lamp Company, Salem, Mass. ; 
D. B. Foresman, advertising manager, 
Tiffany Studios, New York; and F. R. 
Rogeson, of the Ray H. Bennett Lumber 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


N. Y. SUN: VOTES DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the New 
York Sun on Sept. 26 declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent on 
the eight per cent first preferred stock of 
the company payable Oct. 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record of Sept. 30. 


NEW SAYS ADVERTISING 


PUTS LIFE IN TRADE 


Postmaster General Calls It Primarily 
a Form of Education, Speaking 
Before Postmasters’ 
Convention 


Speaking before the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters and the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors in 
annual convention at Niagara Falls, 
Sept. 16, Postmaster General Harry S. 
New reiterated the belief of President 
Coolidge that advertising is the life ot 
trade. 

Advertising, the Postmaster said, “cre- 
ates and changes the foundation of all 


popular action, public sentiment and 
public opinion.” 
“Modern business,’ he. declared, 


“could neither have been created nor can 
it be . maintained without advertising. 
It is on this foundation of enlarging 
production through the demands cre- 
ated by advertising that very much of 
the success of the American. industrial 
system rests. It is basically a form ot 
education and not an economic waste. 
It ministers to the true development of 
trade. 

“All that can be thus said for adver- 
tising must also be said for the postal 
service, because advertising would be 
impossible without it.” 

Mr. New characterized the develop- 
ment of the air mail service as a “signal 
attainment.” He traced the improve- 
ments in this latest means of transporta- 
tion used by the post office. 


vertising 


The effectiveness and economy of ad- 
in 
are evidenced by the following state- 
ment from Roy N. Chelf, president of 
one of Jacksonville’s leading drug stores: 


the Florida Times-Union 


Chelf Drug Company, Inc. 


4 NE of the main reasons why we have 
advertised in the Florida Times- 
Union steadily for the past five years has 
been due to the immediate. results ob- 
tained from the very first. | 
that the Times-Union reaches all classes 


We realize 


in Jacksonville and the reception in the 
homes of our city is highly favorable te 


the advertiser and his merchandise. 


best medium through which to reach the 


public as a whole because of its strong 


pulling power and low cost per readet 
based on extensive circulation.” 


The Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


| 


“We consider the Times-Union the 
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DUVALL CONVICTION VINDICATES PRESS 
FIGHT, SAY ADAMS AND GURLEY 


Indiana Editors Who Uncovered Political Corruption Declare 
Super-Government Has Been Killed by Enlightened 
Public Opinion 


By RICHARD P. OVERMYER 
Indianapolis Correspondent, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


SECOND definite vindication of two 

Hoosier editors’ efforts to clean up 
widespread corruption in Indiana politics 
came in the Criminal court here last 
Thursday night when a jury convicted 
Mayor John L. Duvall of violation of 
the corrupt practices act. The Indian- 
apolis mayor was sentenced to the Marion 
county jail for thirty days and fined 
$1,000. 

Arguments on his petition for a new 
trial will be heard Oct. 8. 

Duvall’s was the first conviction ob- 
tained in the eleven months’ probe that 
has been conducted by three grand juries. 
The other high-light in the investigation, 
came three weeks. ago when Governor 
Ed Jackson and two of his close political 
allies were indicted for bribery. 


“Now the people will see justice 
finally done,” was the comment ot 
Thomas H. Adams, editor of the 
Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial, whose 


revelations first started the political probe 
in Indiana, as to the trial and conviction 
of Mayor Duvall. 

After paying high tribute to William 
H. Remy, Marion county prosecutor, and 
his aids and the “jury with a conscience,” 
Adams said: 

“The people must recognize now that 
justice is at hand and they will be pro- 
tected. 

“The determination of- the super- 
government political machine to defeat 
justice and to refuse to punish its friends 
3 it could, has been demonstrated in 
scores of cases. The third grand jury 
came into the box with a conscience, and 
the conscience of the people is exerting 
its power now instead of the political 
machine.” 

Adams commented on the fact that 
Duvall’s was the first trial and conviction 
since the charges of political corruption 
were first instigated almost a year ago. 

“This is the outcome of that general 
exposure that took place when the 
Stephenson political machine collapsed. 
Stephenson’s letters that came from the 
prison paved the way for the startling 
exposures of the whole thing and one by 
one people became involved. And more 
will be involved. 

he power of the political machine, 
the sinister influences referred to by 
Prosecutor Remy, has been in motion 
not only in this country but in every 
county in the state to smother every 
possible development in the probe. 

“The legislature put the clamps down 
on the work of the probe committee and 
officers of that body openly announced 
there was no evidence, when they knew 
the first grand jury had unearthed evi- 


dence that revealed the most terrtble 
political condition that could possibly 
exist. 


“High officials tried to give those in- 
volved a clean bill of health, but the 
people now are ruling and the work of 
the probe committee will, in time, be 
vindicated.” 

Adams started the fight but it remained 
for Boyd Gurley, editor of the Indian- 
apolis Times, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, to take up, the gauntlet in the 
capital city, center of the alleged political 
chicanery the investigation of which has 
brought Indiana unwelcome publicity 
from coast to coast. 

Gurley, when interviewed by a repre- 
sentative of Epiror & PuBLIsHER this 
week expressed satisfaction with the latest 
developments in the probe and declared 
that the policy of the Times had been 
thoroughly vindicated by the indictment 
of Jackson and the conviction of Duvall. 


“The Times did not get into this fight 
with the express intention of putting any 
one man or group of men in jail,” Mr. 
Gurley said, “but rather its sole purpose 
was to see that the people of Indiana 


obtain representative government in place 
of the super-government that unques- 
tionably has existed. That many of the 
events recently published by the Times 
occurred months and even years ago, did 
not detract from their news value, since 
they had been kept under cover and 
were just as fresh as though they had 
happened yesterday. 

“We got into the fight in the interests 
of clean government and we have stayed 
in to show the people of this state just 
what the situation is. The evidence in 
the trial of Mayor Duvall showed con- 
clusively that there has been no repre- 
sentative government in Indianapolis or 
in Indiana. Evidence in his trial showed 
that the chief. executive of this city made 
contracts and agreements with people that 
he could not even keep because their 
characters were so bad. 


“Tt is time for the rule of super- 
governments in Indiana to end, and two 
of the organizations whose power must 
be curtailed to this end are the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Anti-Saloon League. The 
Times believes that these two groups 
have exerted a political influence in In- 
diana that is detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the voters, and for this reason 
it has minced no words in its attacks 
on super-governments. The Anti-Saloon 
League is now before the Supreme court 
and both the United States senators from 
Indiana have been drawn into the case. 

“As to Governor Jackson, I wish him 
the speediest and fairest trial possible. 
I do not doubt that it will be a fair one 
and I hope it will be a speedy one. The 
court will bring out the evidence.” 


Governor Jackson was indicted on a 
charge of offering Warren T. McCray, 
when he was governor in 1923, $10,000 
and a guarantee of immunity from prose- 
cution if he would appoint James E. Mc- 
Donald prosecuting attorney of Marion 
county. McCray refused and was sub- 
sequently convicted of using the mails 
to defraud and sentenced to ten years in 
the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. 
He was paroled last month after serving 
three years and four months of his term, 
and is now living in Indiana with his 
family. 

McCray has been silent on the political 
probe, but his name appears as a wit- 
ness to be called for the state in Jack- 
son’s trial, and when he appears Indiana 
will be the scene of the unparalleled 
spectacle of one governor just out of 
prison testifying at the trial of his suc- 
cessor. 

When asked what he thought about 
McCray in the case, ‘Mr. Gurley said: 

“As far as I have been abie to learn 
Mr. McCray is a truthful man, and I 
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firmly believe that when he gets on the 
stand he will tell the truth. He has been 
known as a truthful man and I see no 
reason why he should not tell the facts 


of the case when the time comes. He 
has nothing to lose if he does. 
“The Times has fought for clean 


government in this state,’ Mr. Gurley 
concluded, “and it will keep on fighting. 
Progress has been made and the achieve- 
ments up to date are gratifying but the 
end is not yet.” 


PRINTERS MEET OCT. 9-11 


Employers Group to Hold Sixteenth 


Convention in French Lick 


The Employing Printers’ Association of 
America will hold its sixteenth annual 
convention at French Lick, Ind., Oct. 9, 10 
and 11. Members and their guests will 
begin arriving Sunday and registration 
will open at 10 a. m. The remainder of 
the day will be devoted to golf and other 
outdoor sports and in the evening the 
board of governors will hold its annual 
meeting. 

Monday morning will be devoted to 
sports and the first business session will 
be held at 2:30 in the afternoon. Ap- 
pointment of committees will be fol- 
lowed by the reports of the president and 
secretary. The principal address will be 
delivered by T. Yoeman Williams on 
“The Constructive Policy in Labor Re- 
lations.’ Monday afternoon’s program 
will be concluded with election of the 
new board of governors. 


At 7 p. m. Monday the annual dinner 
will be held, at which time Charles Milton 
Newcomb will speak on “The Psychology 
of Laughter.” Tuesday, beginning at 
9 a. m., the national open shop employ- 
ing printers’ golf tournament will be held. 
The trophies for this contest are con- 
tributed by President H. C. Wedekemper 
and Vice-President T. E. Donnelly. 

Officers of the association, in addition 
to Mr. Wedekemper and Mr. Donnelly, 
are ©. A. Koss, treasurer, and J. M. 
Vollmer, secretary. 


URGES NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Druggists attending the 53rd annual 
convention of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association in Atlantic City, 
Sept. 27, were urged by President C. F. 
Michaels of San Francisco to advertise 
more extensively in the newspapers. 
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NEW HERALD TRIBUNE 


SPORTING EDITOR 


Harry Cross Takes Title When McGee-_ 
han Asks Relief to Handle His 
Column and Outside 
Writing 


Harry Cross has been appointed sports 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
to succeed W. O. McGeehan. Mr. Mc- 
|Geehan will con- 
tinue)’ tose ous 
tribute his “Down 
The Line” 
column, but has 
asked to be re- 
lieved of the de-. 
tails involved in’ 
being sports edi- 
tor so that he 
may devote him-) 
self to his column 
and outside writ- 
ing. | 

Mr. ‘Cross came 
to the Herald 
Tribune in July 
1926 from the New York Times. | 

He was born in New Britain, Conn. 
45 years ago and attended the Naugatuck 
High School and Harvard University. 
After leaving Harvard in 1905, he joined 
the Waterbury (Conn.) American as a, 
general news reporter. After four years 
of varied newspaper work on the Ameri-) 
can, he came to New York and joined the 
sports department of the New York) 
Times. From 1909 until 1924 he covered 
all branches of sports for the Times, 
specializing as a baseball writer, and in 
1921, became sports editor of the New 
Vork Evening Post. It was while hold-) 
this position that he accompanied John J. 
McGraw and the Giants and White Sox 
in their six weeks’ tour of Europe. Mr. 
Cross cabled syndicate articles to America 
for McGraw. He returned to the New 
York Times in 1924 as a baseball and 
football writer and remained there until 
he joined the Herald Tribune in 1926. 
On the Herald Tribune he has covered 
all branches of sports. His most recent 
assignment was the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight in Chicago. He has covered every 
Dempsey fight since Toledo, in 1919. 


Another change in the sports depart- 
ment of the Herald Tribune, is the ap- 
pointment of Don Skene as a member of 
the staff. 


Harry Cross 
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Memphis Linage Analyzed 


In Editor and Publisher, page 22, September 17, 1927, appeared the following table 
of linage in Memphis newspapers, for six months—January to June, inclusive— 


Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Total National Local Classtfied 
Appeal ...(m) 95,794 1,077,517 2,637,138 859,040 
Sunday ed..(s) 25,980 596,855 1,575,238 449,176 
Tot. Morn. (ms) 21,774 1,674,372 4,212,476 1,303,216 
Evg. Appeal.(e) 3,555,389 752,220 1,893,752 858,179 


(Totals include legal—22,099 lines Mor 


Sunday.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Press- 
Scimitar ..(e) 


4,406,703 


ning; 49,238 lines Evening; 4,711 lines 


587,615 3,204,523 581,956 


(32,599 lines legal included in total) 


eee oe oe 


Nothing in the Editor and Publisher shows that NATIONAL and CLASSIFIED adver- 
tising in the Commercial Appeal is sold in foreed combination with the Evening Ap- 
peal. Therefore, to properly analyze the true Memphis situation, this table is presented: 


PAPER NATIONAL CLASSIFIED LOCAL TOTALS 

Combination | ON€ Paper || combination | ON€ Paper || comoination | ON€ Paper |} combination | combination | One Paper | 
Appeal. an 752,220| 325,297 858,179 861| AP, 1,958,820 1,610,399, 678,318| 2,264,978 | 
7 eae a Ditto | 0|| ~—_—sdDitto 0) Ditto | 1,215,434 Ditto | Ditto 1,215,434 | 
Press-Scimitar 0| 587,615 0} 581,966 0 3,204,532 0 0| 4.406.703 


*Linage contracted prior to combination. 


**Hs‘imate for 6 months, based on 4 months’ data. 


No Sunday linage incluced. 


From it one can understand that the Press-Scimitar is the ONE Memphis afternoon 
newspaper—sold on its merits—while the Evening Appeal is not sold on its merits as 
separate newspaper, but is FORCED on national and classified advertisers who still 


desire to use the morning newspaper. 


Use Press-Scimitar Alone 


Local Advertisers Prove Combination Unnecessary 


No advertiser need use a FORCED combination 
newspaper schedule to cover Memphis and trade 
area. : 


Local merchants don’t. 
They are not FORCED to do so, AND DON’T. 


Take a second look at the figures reproduced 
from Editor and Publisher. 


Press-Scimitar is the outstanding LEADER IN 
LOCAL DISPLAY. 


It has led all other Memphis papers consistently 
since January, 1927. Each month its leadership 
has increased. 


Quite naturally, Memphis Merchants would be 
FIRST to recognize increased advertising value 
made possible through large volume of circulation 
in one newspaper. 


Scripps-Howard 


They have demonstrated for the National Adver- 
tiser the result producing newspaper is the Press- 
Scimitar. 


National advertisers are FORC#D to use the 
Evening Appeal when they only desire the Com- 
mercial Appeal. 


Classified advertisers, ditto. 


Where FORCED methods do not prevail, that is 
with local display advertisers, the Press-Scimitar 
dominates. 


National advertisers are following the lead of 
local advertisers. 


National advertising volume is steadily increas- 
ing in The Press-Scimitar, while its competitor 
is showing a steady decline. 


Memphis Press-Scimitar 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 
MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Represented in National Field by Allied Newspapers, Inc. 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, Seattle, San Francisce 
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HOW TO MAKE SALES WHEN PRICES ARE 
OMITTED FROM ADVERTISING 


Elaborate Telephone Selling Technique Used by Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Company When Prospects 
Ask Price 


By ARTHUR JOYCE 


SHOELD the price of a product be 
mentioned in the manufacturers’ 
national advertising? There can be no 
general answer to this query that would 
apply in a specific way to all advertised 
products, since conditions surrounding the 
merchandising of each differ materially 
from the others. 

However, the attitude of the Philadel- 
phia Storage Battery Company is signifi- 
cant, reflecting, as it does, the feeling of 
an advertiser who is spending this season 
nearly $1,000,000 in a national advertising 
campaign featuring the Philco Socket 
Power. ; 

This company never publishes the price 
of its product, either in its magazine, 
newspaper or direct mail advertising. 

“The reason prices are omitted,” says 
the company, “is to get as many people as 
possible to write or telephone the retail 
dealer and ask the price. If we put prices 
in our advertising, then the advertising 
would contain all the information wanted. 
Therefore, there would be no reason why 
prospective customers should telephone or 
write or call on the retail dealer for 
further details. Without knowing the 
price, the readers of the advertisements 
cannot very well come to a definite con- 
clusion as to whether or not they will 
buy. 

CRor that reason, the retailers will find 
that most of their telephone inquiries will 
ask first: ‘What does the Philco Socket 
Power sell for’ ?” 

Then the company, in its sales manual 
to its 12,000 retail dealers, devotes. one 
whole chapter to a practical lesson on 
answering the telephone, on the basis that 
answering the ’phone requires a certain 
amount of salesmanship on the part of 
retail store salesmen, which salesmanship 
ability many manufacturers find is sadly 
lacking. For that reason, the typical 
lesson outlined by the Philadelphia Stor- 
age Battery Company should be of interest 
to manufacturers generally, especially 
those using the daily newspapers in 
national advertising campaigns. 

“Let us give you a telephone dialogue 
to illustrate the proper method of handling 
telephone inquiries,” the company says to 
its retail dealers. And then it goes on 
with this conversation : 

“Prospect: Is this the Smith & Brown 


Store? c F ‘ A 
“Salesman: Yes, this is Smith & 
Brown. 
“Prospect: I read your advertisement 


in the newspaper regarding the Philco 
Socket Power that does away with all 
battery bother. What does this Philco 
Socket Power sell for? : 
“Salesman: What kind or make of 
radio set have you and what kind of tubes 
are in it? The reason I ask you this 
question is so that I can tell just what 
type of Philco Socket Power you need 
for that set and then I can give the price. 


Note to the Dealer: Very frequently your 
prospects will not know what kind of set they 
own. They will not know whether it is a 5-volt 
tube set or a 3-volt tube set. They won’t even 
know if it is operated with dry cells or an A 
storage battery. However, by asking them the 
name of the set and having them describe it to 
you, you can very shortly learn whether it is a 
3-volt tube set or a 5-volt tube set. It may be 
necessary to tell the prospect that 5-volt tubes 
are pear-shaped and about the size of the ordi- 
nary 25-watt electric light bulb, while 3-volt 
tubes are cylindrical and smaller in diameter. 
Eos conversation should then proceed as fol- 
Ows: 


“Salesman: Yes, I see that you have 
what is known as a 5-volt tube set. The 
Philco AB Socket Power to operate your 
set retails for $59.50, but right now we 
are making a very special offer for a 
short time only and I will be very glad to 
give you the full details of this offer over 
the telephone now: 

Note to the Dealer: Bear in mind sthat if 


the prospect asks you the price of a Philco 
Socket Power and you give this price as $59.50 


er whatever the retail price is, if you then say 
nothing further, your prospect will say, ‘‘Thank 
you,” and hang up. Bear in mind that the rea- 
son the prospect called up is to get the retail 
price, because that is the only information as far 
as the terms and conditions are concerned that 
the prospect does not have. Naturally when you 
give this price and say nothing more the pros- 
pect says, “Thank you,’’ and that ends the con- 
versation., 

Therefore, you will not have received the 
name and address, which are very important. 
Hence the smart thing for you to do is not to 
stop for an instant, but to continue your con- 
versation as above after giving the price, in 
order that you may get the name and address 
and have your outside salesman call and make 
the sale. Do not try to dodge giving the price. 
Below we are repeating part of the previous 
conversation and continuing. 

“Salesman: The retail price of the 
Philco Socket Power that you will require 
is $59.50, but right now we are making a 
very special offer for a very limited time 
—one that certainly will interest you. I 
will give you the details of it over the 
telephone right now. 

“Prospect: Yes, I would like to know 
about your offer. 

“Salesman: In the first place you have 
an old storage battery, and if you decide 
to purchase a Philco Socket Power we 
will make you a very liberal allowance 
for your ‘A’ storage battery because you 
will not need it any longer and because 
you will want to get something out of it. 

“In addition to making you this very 
liberal trade-in allowance we are offering 
a limited number of Philco Socket Powers 
on the very easy payment plan. You need 
make only a small payment to begin with 
and then you can pay the balance in very 
easy monthly payments., 

“And besides this, if you decide to take 


advantage of our special offer before it, 


ends, we will be very glad to deliver the 
Philco Socket Power to your home and 
will install it on your radio set at no 
additional cost to you whatsoever. Before 
you pay us a single penny,’ even before 
you pay us the small first payment, we 
will see to it that your Philco. Socket 
Power is operating perfectly on your 
radio set to your complete satisfaction. 

“This special easy payment, trade-in 
offer ends within the next four or five 
days. We are able to make such an offer 
to a limited number of people because of 
special arrangements with the manufac- 
turers. This is a real opportunity for a 
few people to get Philco Socket Powers 
on a real proposition. 

“Salesman: (without stopping) : What 
is your address? 

“Prospect: 268 E. 8th street. 

“Salesman: And the name? 


“Prospect: John Jones. 

“Salesman: All right, Mr. Jones, and 
if you don’t mind J’ll have one of our men 
at your house tomorrow evening about 7 


195, o00 Daily 
425,000 Sunday 
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Power and to tell you just what trade-in 
allowance we can give you for your old 
storage battery. Whether you decide to 
buy a Philco Socket Power or not we 
want to show it to you and to show you 
just how it can be connected to your set 
and how neatly it will look. 


“Prospect: Well, your proposition 
seems fair enough, but I am not sure that 
I want to buy one yet. I will call at your 
store to-day or tomorrow if I get a chance 
and look it over. 


“Salesman: It just happens, Mr. Jones, 
that one of our ’men is going to be out in 
your neighborhood tomorrow and it will 
be very convenient for him to call on you 
at the same time. He will stay only a 
minute or two and then you can find out 
just what the Philco Socket Power looks 
like and just what trade-in allowance we 
can give you. Will 7 or 7:30 tomorrow 
evening be all right? 

“Prospect: Yes, I guess that is all right 
if you want to do it. 

“Salesman: We are only too glad to 
have the man call because he is going out 
there anyway, and you can expect him 
about 7 tomorrow evening. 

Note to Dealer: If the time you first sug- 
gest doesynot meet with the approval of the pros- 
pect, then get together with him on a certain 
hour and a certain day when your representa- 
tive can call. This is not a difficult thing to do. 

f the prospect has a dry-cell set and there- 
fore no ‘‘A”’ storage battery, hold your conver- 
sation accordingly and eliminate the talk about 
the trede-in allowance and dwell upon the fact 
that he can then see what the Philco . Socket 
Power looks like and how neatly and smoothly 
it can be connected to his radio set. Tell him 
the representative will answer all his questions 
and give him the fullest information. Tell him 
that whether he buys a Philco Socket Power or 
not you at least want him to know all about it, 
so that if he decides to buy one in the future 
he will have all the information, Tell him that 


this is your idea—to get advertising, whether a 
sale is made or not. 


“The following conversation should be 
held if you positively cannot make an 
appointment for your representative. 

“Prospect: I would much rather that 
your representative does not call. I will 


come into your store personally and look 
at these Socket Powers. 
“Salesman: That is perfectly Satis- 


» a 


facory, but in the meantime we wot 
like very much to mail you full descr: 
tive literature telling all about the Phil 
Socket Power and giving you the f 
details regarding it. Can we mail tl 
literature to you.today?_ | 

“Prospect: Yes, I would be glad 
get it. | 

“Salesman: What is your address? 

“Prospect: 268 E. 8th street. 

“Salesman: And the name? 

“Prospect: John Jones. 

“Salesman: All right, Mr. Jones, 1 
will mail you this literature right aw 
and you will probably receive it tomorr« 
morning. Our special offer does not € 
until 5 p. m. Saturday, Oct. 16, but 
possible, try to be at our store before-tl 
time because we have only a limit 
number of these Socket Powers on ha 
and they are selling fast, and we do r 
want you to be disappointed if you a 
planning on taking advantage of tl 
special offer.” | 

The company then goes on to explé 
how the retail dealer should keep a reco 
of the inquiries he gets and it furnisk 
the dealer a copy of a suggested Reco 
Sheet for his convenience. 

“You will get the names and address 
of many prospects by mail and also 
telephone,” the company explains, “and 
is also true that many people will call 
your store who will leave their name a 
addréss upon request whom you may fr 
be abe to sell on that particular visit. 

“These inquiries are very valuab 
Consider that each one, if properly f 
lowed up, is worth more than $25 in sal 
You will want to keep a good record 
them. You are going to turn these prc 
pects over to your outside salesmen 
sell on a commission ~basis. 

“You will want to know that the 
prospects are properly followed up. Y 
will want to know which ones are sc 
and which ones have not been sold, a 
why. You will want to know wheth 
they answered your direct mail or yo 
newspaper advertising. For these vario 
reasons you-will keep a record of yo 
inquiries.” 


There are 728,624* people 
in Oklahoma who depend 


upon the state’s biggest two 


newspapers 


for 


reliable 


news and advertising mes- 


sages. 


*Population 


Daily Circulation, 150,323; Sunday, 91,141 


O% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY — 
FS 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco. 
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Se _ Building Efficiency from Simplicity 


A New play is to be presented. To make this play the most 
successful play of the season, it must be advertised in an 
efficient manner. The public must know that this play is 
being presented, it must be informed as to its name, where 
it is being ptesented, who the actors are, the durance of 
its presentation, and the price. The most efficient way to 
present this information is to simplify the advertisement. 

This simplicity is achieved by making its typograph- 
ical dress possess several major qualities. The border must. 
be simple and less ornamental. The display must be in ex- 
pressive type and simple as regards type variety. In general, 
its appearance must give that pleasing effect which is pro- 
duced by efficient and simple construction. 

Tn order to achieve this result, The Distinguished News- 
paper adopts the Linotype way—the best way—of adver- 
tising composition. Simplicity, legibility, attractiveness 
and beauty are obtained at the lowest of costs. The two 
following pages demonstrate the transformation of ordi- 
nary theatrical ads into theatrical ads which are efficient 
and beautiful because of their simplicity. 
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LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND SERIES 


THE ORDINARY NEWSPAPER 
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A newspaper reader wishes an even- 
ing’s amusement. He opens his news- 
paper, turns to the theatrical section, and 
searches for a*movie or play which would 
afford the particular sort of amusement 
he desires. Does he find it easily and is 
it simple enough to be read easily? The 
theatrical advertisement section of our 
modern newspaper must be simple in 
style—eherefore easy to read and efficient. 

——__—_.-o 


The advertisements presented below | 
are typical ads that one finds in hundreds | 
of newspapers throughout the country. 
They are, instead of being aids to the| 
reader, masterpieces of the art of con- 
fusing him. Their very complexity makes 
them exceedingly distracting and, as a 
result, the reader has unusual difficulty 
in obtaining the information he desires. 

—~—-e——____. 


These advertisements are based upon 
the rule that, to be seen, an advertise- 


ment must be prolific as to screaming 


Prices: $3.30, $2.20, 


Miss Marion Del. yle presents 
BORIS GODANOFF 


Opera House—City of Anywhere 
Tuesday and Wednesday Evenings—8.15 P. M. 


HIPPODROME 


Corner 7th Ave. and Coursin St. 


Alice Truckell in 
A SILKEN SETTING 


With John Marton and Clara Olds 


Week of August Ist 
Continuous from 11 A. M. to 12 M. 
Admission: $1.00, $.75, $.50 


blackness and freakish typographical 
stunts. The borders and type are de- 
cidedly too black—instead of attracting 
attention they tire the reader and defeat 
their primary purpose. The day of 
screaming theatrical ads is past—the ad 
of today must be simple, uniform, and 
lacking in freakishness. 


Se ren 
The type used in these ads, while very 
suitable for some classes of printing, is 
not adapted for the presentation to the 
reader of the information which he de- 
sires and which is necessary to make the 
play a success. They are in tone with the 
border and the combination creates un- 
fair competition for good ads. Simple 
beauty attracts—not screaming black- 
ness. These types do not express the 
primary purpose of theatrical display— 
who, what, when, where, and price. 
$$ ———- 


The cuts used below are undoubtedly 
examples of the highest grade of adver- 


$1.85, $1.50, $1.00 


What a Show 
This Is— 
Something 


Entirely 


New— 
Different— 
Thrilling— 
Passionate! 


tising illustration and photographic re- 
production. To be well used they must 


=); harmonize with the type and decoration. 


They must also contribute to the general 


?}|appearance of the page. As used here, 

‘}|they are completely out of harmony with 

:|both the detail and mass of the page. - 
——j. »~+--—____—___ 


A newspaper, to be read, must not only 
be in harmony with the typographical 
points cited above, but must have its 
news matter printed in a legible type 
which gives a very high word count. The 
news face used in this matter is a very 
good design—but certainly is not efficient 
as to word count or newspaper legibility. 


The general make-up of this page sec- 
tion is such that the reader’s eyes must 
jump from spot to spot. He tires his 
eyes—becomes disgusted—quits reading. 
Every phase of a page make-up must be 
well done. The ads must be typograph- 
ically good and well placed. The reading 
matter must be continuous. The page 
must be even as regards color tone, shape 
and continuity of sense. 


Below is presented a page of the usual _ 


and ordinary theatrical ads. On the op- 
posite page they are reset without a 
change in copy or‘cuts furnished by the 
advertiser—with Linotype facilities. 


Prices: $3.30, 


STAR 


% THEATRE 
~ 49 8th Ave. 


11 a.m.--12 m. 


$.50—$.25 


OTT’'S THEATRE 


Main St., at 6th Ave. 


Supported by Alice Meynes and Tom Edwards 
The Best Play of the Year 
Straight from Broadway 


Aug. 1 to 6—Evenings and Tuesday and Saturday Mats. 
$2.75, $2.20, $1.85, $1.50, $1.10 


john egan 


bachelor’s 


paradise 


CAPITOLTHEATRE 


128 Riverside Ave. 
AV « —, WAAAY, 
, = 


ANNE OLSON in 
A Duchess’ Daughter 


Aug. 1-6—11 A. M. to 12 M. 
Prices: $1.00, $.75, $.50 


_ The same reader who tires his eyes 
and brain in puzzling over the ads on 

the opposite peer picks up a newspaper 
whose _ theatrical advertising is ar- 
ranged in the simple and uniform 
manner shown below. Contrast the 
effect—he sees attractive ads—ads 
which are easy to find because of good 
page make-up and are really aids be- 
cause they present the information he 
_ desires in the most simple and legible 
manner. The copy submitted by the 
advertiser cannot be changed—but it 
can be displayed in a sensible manner. 


__ These advertisements presented be- 

low are the result of sensible planning 

as regards simple and uniform style: 

The borders are simple and attractive, 

the cuts and type in harmony, the dis- 

: play style set, the page units arranged 

0 give a pleasing effect. Each detail 

is considered and arrangements made 

for presenting these details in a way 
_ which is attractive and informative. 


The screaming blackness so predom- 
inant on the opposite page has been 
eliminated by the use of simple borders 
coupled with a type which is in har- 

_mony with the cuts and still retains 
one-face-composition economy. At- 
tention is secured because the whole 

_is pleasing to the eye. 

_ The single type faces used here are 
well chosen. To be well chosen a type 
face must be legible, of pleasing form 
and of a nature which harmonizes 

with object advertised. The type used 

here is very legible; it is very pleasing 

_ as to form; and it is certainly in har- 
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mony with the artistry of the theatre. | 


‘It is an undoubted rule, among good ; 
typographers, that the cuts used must | 
be in harmony with the paper, the 
type and the decoration. In these ad- 
vertisements, the cuts are in harmony 
|with the remainder of the ad as re- 
'gards tone and style or technique. 
| They are placed in good relation to the 
whole page. They will print well on! 
ordinary news stock. Therefore they 
are successful. 


The newsface used here, Ionic 7 PLE, 
is one which has, in a very short time, 
proven to be the best news face yet 
cut. It is very legible—and still gives | 
a high word count. It does even more 
—it creates a mass of news type which 
harmonizes well with any kind of dis- 
/play and therefore simplifies display. 

This page section is laid out with an 
idea giving the reader pleasure at first 
glance—and then presenting the in- 
formation he desires. To do this, one 
must use each of one’s units in the 
most effective way. Each unit here 
contributes to the whole’s harmony. 
When a reader is pleased with the 
appearance of a page he reads it. 


} 


Miss Marion DeLyle presents 


BORIS GODANOFE. 


Opera House—City of Anywhere 
Tuesday and Wednesday Evenings—8:15 P.M. 


Prices: $3.30, $2.20, $1.85, $1.50, $1.00 


Capitol Theatre 
128 Riverside Ave. x S AL A R w 
agp THEATRE ) 
— Wn 49 8th Ave. 
XN Jobo 
Week of Aug. 1 
tekok 


All of these details have been con- 
sidered when laying out this page sec- | 
tion. The main object was to arrange | 
a uniform and simple style—which | 
informs in the most efficient manner | 
Linotype facilities are at the back of | 
this page—sensibly used, of course. | 
Their low cost makes this better type | 


and very profitable. 


A SILKEN 


Continuous from 


HIPPODROME 


Corner 7th Ave. and Coursin St. 


Alice Truckell in 


of theatrical advertising very eee | 


Si Ae DING 


With John Marton and Clara Olds 
Week of August Ist 


11 A. M. to 12M. 


Admission: $1.00, 75c, 50c 


Be What a Show This Is—Something Entirely New 
ee —Different—T hrilling—Passionate! 


: —— 


Ray John 
POKER | 


11 a.m. to 12 m.% 
a 
50c—25c 


Anne Olson in 


A Duchess’ Daughter 


Aug. 1-6—11 A.M. to 12 M. 
Prices: $1.00, 75c, 50c. 


OTIS, THEATRE 


Main St. at 6th Ave. 


_ John Egan in 
A Bachelor’s Paradise 


Supported by Alice Meynes & Tom Edwards 


- Aug. 1 to 6—Evenings and Tuesday and Saturday Matinees 
Prices: $3.30, $2.75, $2.20, $1.85, $1.50, $1.10 


The Best Play of the Year—Straight from Broadway 


The Garamond Series 
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Simplifying Theatrical Ads—T he Linotype Way 


Theodore Low De Vinne, one of America’s printing im- 
mortals, once said that the last thing that a typographer 
learns is simplicity. In theatrical advertising, simplicity 
is one of the greatest assets possessed by The Distin- 
guished Newspaper. Borders, type and section make- -up 
are simplified—consequently, the reader i is informed in 
the most efficient manner. 


To obtain this uniformity and simplicity on the Lino- 


type is the most economical and most simple of opera- 


tions. Set the style—to change from one size face to 
another is a matter of seconds. Because of these econ- 
omies and advantages, The Distinguished Newspaper 


adopts the Linotype way of setting its theatrical ads. 


The Linotype way saves time and cuts cost—therefore 
it enables every newspaper to make its theatrical ad 
section efficient because of its simplicity. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 


Statistical Rating of Tennessee Counties and Cities for Products 


of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of Quality 


and Cost—An Original Simplified and Tested 
Formula from Basic Data 


By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


Copyright 1927 by Editor. & Publisher Company. All rights are re- 
served and warning is given that reproduction of these results, in whole 


or-in part, without written permission ‘of Editor 


constitute copyright infringement. 


BUYING POWER ANALYZED BY PRODUCT - 


| CLASSES FOR TENNESSEE 


Note: 


ro 


Figures below represent percentages of U. S. total carried out to four 


places: To use, mark off four places and insert decimal point. 


& Publisher Co., will 


Countlés in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL. No. 5 CL No. 6 


CHESTER 


COFFEE 
CROCKETT 
CUMBERLAND ... 
DAVIDSON 
Nashville 


FRANKLIN 


HAMILTON........ 
Chattanooga 


HENRY 
HOUSTON 


20107 
150 


17669 
121 
138 

73 


15230 
93 


10352 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3:'CL No. 4 CL. No 5 CL No. & 


OVERTONG 2-262... 148 117 86 54 23 16 
PERRY precio wcen 61 48 35 ae 9 7 
BICKE ET: ¢avaat7 se 41 32 23 14 5 5 

OU Ret: ere en 117 98 79 60 41 20 
PUTNAMe i ate 189 152 116 19 42 21 
RH BAR eye eee. 108 87 66 45 24 12 
ROAN Bil en sere: 209 177 146 114 82 57 
ROBERTSON ..... 208 172 137 101 65 75 
RUTHERFORD ... 262 217 172 127 82 84 
SCOTT iy, Oa 110 89 69 48 27 19 
SEQUATCHIE .... 28 22 16 10 4 7 
SEVIERIY.S. 25.4080 178 139 100 61 22 20 
SHEEBY sched ee 2167 2259 2350 2440 Zonk 2967 

Memphis® 25/%..5.. 1634 1831 2028 2225 2422 2849 
SMET He) 4 AG aeek 133 104 76 48 19 22 
STEWART......... 114 89 65 40 15 13 
SULLIVAN ........ 336 293 250 205 162 127 
SUMNER .......... 231° 186 141 96 51 33 
TT PIEONSeven tee. 246 197 149 100 51 31 
TROUSDALE ..... 48 38 28 18 8 9 
UNICORI SS e 100 91 82 73 64 18 
UNION. 35,00 aeee 25 72 52 32 11 14 
VAN BUREN...... 21 16 12 7 2 2 
WARREN! 5. 0250:. 142 115 87 59 32 44 
WASHINGTON ... 306 271 235 197 162 144 

Johnson City ..... 125 124 122 120 119 104 
WAYNE ous sacs 106 83 60 37 14 15 
WIE AIKCE Eee 243 196 148 100 53 30 
WELLE oa eee 127 102 77 52 27 14 
WILLIAMSON .... 186 155 124 93 G2i 59 
WiIESON@ eee) nee 214 172 130 87 45 34 


Counties and cities having more than 
10,000 population in Tennessee. 


Base Town and County Map Copyright by 
American Map Co. 
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This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Tennessee above 

or below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 

cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 
merchandising class. 
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TRUST IDEA DOMINANT IN 


Editor & Publisher 
GROWTH 


OF GERMAN NEWSPAPER CHAINS 


Big Daily Groups Closely Linked with Banking, Movies, 
Magazines and Book Publishing—Hugenberg 
Influences Entire Country 


A STUDY of the present day German 
press written by Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, was published in 
that newspaper recently as a copyright 
dispatch. In the article the corre- 
spondent shows how the trust idea of. the 
post-war era has spread to journalism in 
the new Central European republic, en- 
abling a growing control of public 
opinion. Her article was headed “Chain 
Newspapers Enchain Germany.” Per- 
mission to reproduce it in part was 
granted Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

“The German press is far from free,” 
Miss Thompson wrote. “For that mat- 
ter, it never pretended to be. In theory 
most newspapers in Germany represent a 
political faith the propagation of which 
is their primary reason d’étre; only 
secondarily are they purveyors of news. 

“But of late years the same great con- 
centration movement which has been go- 
ing on in all important industries has 
extended to the field of newspaper and 
periodical publication. 

“Newspaper magnates have developed 
whose program combines the propaga- 
tion of political theory with the busi- 
ness of making money. 

“Newspaper magnates are not likely 
to be as public or picturesque figures 
in Germany as they are in America. It 
is, for instance, probable that the aver- 
age German knows more about Mr. 
Hearst than he does about Mr. Hugen- 
berg, although Hugenberg influences the 
average German in more ways than he 
can possibly know. 

“Hugenberg is the almighty ruler of 
the Scher! Company, the biggest pub- 
lisher of newspapers and periodicals in 
Germany, the institution which probably 
more than the German Nationalist Party 
or the various racialist political groups 
keeps alive the old, militaristic, mon- 
archistic and feudal spirit. 

“His most distinguished organ, the 
Lokal-Anzeiger, is, ostensibly, the organ 
of the German Nationalists, but its 
tendency is to denounce where the party 
itself compromises, to force the party 
rightward, and failing this, to bolt. I 
do not think it an exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Hubenberg is a far more 
dangerous and influential Nationalist 
leader than Count Westarp or Admiral 
Tirpitz. But Hugenberg’s name is never 
mentioned in international despatches. 

“The great Scherl company grew out 
of the little Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger, 
which started as a non-partisan sheet, 
although it was regarded as the house- 
organ of Kaiser Wilhelm II. It made 
its reputation and gained its first cir- 
culation by its minute reporting of court 
news and its copious, though loyal, court 
gossip. 

“Alfred Hugenberg bought the Scherl 
Publishing Company after the war, 
through the East German Private Bank. 
He gave the paper a sharper orientation 
toward radical-onservatism, and used the 
economic distress of the provincial press, 
during the inflation period, to extend his 
power and begin a chain of papers. 

“He founded the Wipro, a curious or- 
ganization which furnished predigested 
editorial matter to the larger part of 
the small provincial newspapers, trade 
paper, etc., all of which were, theoreti- 
cally, politically non-partisan. Day by 


day his editorials, articles and features 
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passed through the channels of an ad- 
mirable administration to the last Ger- 
man village. And all of this material 
was free! It would be a valuable poli- 
tical service to find out in detail who 
Hugenberg’s financial supporters are, but 
be one has yet succeeded in discovering 
this. 

“Hugenberg himself, like President 
Hindenburg a native of Hanover, was 
born in 1865. From 1894-1899 he was 
Commissioner for Settlements in Posen, 
and as such, executor of the Kaiser’s 
unfortunate policy against the Poles. He 
carried out vigorously the law which 
permitted him to drive Poles from their 
landholds and settle German peasants in 
their places. Hugenberg’s name is there- 
with associated with a sad chapter of 
Wilhelmia history. ~ 

“During the war he was in the Finance 
Ministry, but left the State service in 
1917 and became in 1918 a director in 
Krupp’s. In 1919 he was a member of 
the National Assembly; in 1920 of the 
Reichstag—he .is still a deputy. He is 
never, however,. personally conspicuous, 
but is reputed to be a great wirepuller. 

“Fis association with the rich East 
Prussian junkers dates from his Posen 
days. 

“The roof over the whole Scherl con- 
cern is the East German Private Bank, 
and out of what means this bank draws 
its primary stibsistence no one appears to 
know. Great industrialists with whom 
Hugenberg established connections when 
he was with Krupp and great estate 
owners jointly support the publishing 
house which defends their interests. 

“The extent of Hugenberg’s activities 
is imposing. 

“There is, first of all, the concern Au- 
gust Scherl A. G., which publishes an al- 
manac, a number of periodicals, including 
the very lucrative Die Woche, and which 
manages the Wipro. 

“Secondly, the concern includes the 
Vera Publishing House, which owns the 
greatest Nationalist newspapers; the 
Lokal-Anzeiger and the 
Nachrichten, for instance. 

“Third, is the Telegraph-Union, one of 
the largest news services of Germany. 

“Fourth, the Ala, a great advertising 
bureau. 

“But this is by no means all. The 
Scherl concern controls a number of 
smaller banks, which are believed to have 
financed various national militaristic or- 
ganizations, such as the Steel Helmets. 
And, finally, Mr. Hugenberg has reached 
over into films and has recently acquired 
a large interest in the greatest continental 
film company, the Ufa. 

“Hugenberg is the representative man 
of the German reaction. 

“Out of another small Berlin news- 
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paper, the Berliner Allgemeine Zeitung, 
another vast enterprise has developed. 
_Its builder, the old Herr Ullstein, began 
with a paper shop. Today his five sons 
own the second largest publishing busi- 
ness in Germany. Their greatest success, 
the Illustrerte, is a popular weekly, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of news pic- 
tures, in content and quality not unlike 
our own daily tabloids, although larger 
in format. It costs 5 cents, uses old- 
fashioned reproduction methods, pub- 
lishes serials by the Harold Bell Wrights 
and Ethel Dells of Germany—by Ludwig 
Wolff and Hedwig Courths-Mahler—and 
has a circulation of 2,000,000 in a coun- 
try with a population less than half as 
large as that of the United States. 

“Ullstein’s second greatest moneymaker 
is a series of cheap editions of novels pur- 
chasable at all newsstands and railroad 
stations. And in the third place, Ullstein 
has made vast profits from a sort of pub- 
lication unknown to us—special one or 
two number pamphlets in magazine form, 
which are kept on the market for months, 
each devoted to one subject: Beauty and 
health, bobbed hair or salads. 

‘Ulistein possesses at once, one of 
the best serious liberal newspapers of the 
country, the Vossiche Zeitung, and the 
most successful ‘boulevard sheet, B. 
Z. am Mittag. The ‘Voss’ is. easily 
one of the five or six most influential 
newspapers in Germany. It has perhaps 
the best European spot news service of 
any Berlin newspaper and its circulation 
is only 25,000. On. the other hand, the 
Morgenpost, a cheap, empty newspaper, 
has the largest circulation of any Berlin 
daily—600,000—and it also belongs to 
Ullstein. 

“Ullstein owns the second-largest Ger- 
man film company: Terra. 

“Ullstein was also the first to get into 
the magazine field, and in the last two 
years has made a success of Uhu, a 
monthly, made somewhat on American 
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GENTLEMEN : 


It was my good pleasure to congratulate the Rocky 
Mountain News and Evening News upon the change 
they made about six months ago in the use of their 
type to the seven point Ionic No. 5. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that it will tend to save the readers’ 


eyes. 
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“WHAT EYE SPECIALISTS — 


Tonic No.5 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


One big advantage, as I see it, from the newspaper’s 
standpoint, is that, with the type now in use, the read- 
ers will prefer reading the paper with the larger type. 


I am glad to see this improvement, and welcome 
any good for the betterment of human eyesight. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO SAN. FRANCISCO ‘CANADIAN LINOTYPE LTD., TORONTO 

Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World » i 
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lines, and of Die Dame, a sort of Vanity 
Fair. 

“The brothers Ullstein are, primarily, 
business men without political ambition, 
but the tendency of their publications is 
in line with the more modern German 
spirit. Vossiche Zeitung is one of the 
most ardent supporters of the republic: 
the whole spirit of the publications is 
definitely post-war. 

“A large part of Ullstein success de- 
rived from the realization that sport was 
about to be trumps in Germany. Theirs 
were the first publications to push all 
forms of sport, in articles, pictures and 
competitions. They have a superb mod- 
ern plant, but more than any publishing 
house wise trenchant, colorful, pointed, 
plentiful and ‘Americanized’ advertising 
copy. 

“In contrast to both these concerns is 
the third great German publishing house 
—Mosse. Mosse’s success lies in adver- 
tising. Its code-books, almanacs and an- 
nouncement bureaus spread throughout 
the world. Its newspaper is the Berliner 
Tageblatt, democratic in tone, cosmopoli- 
tan in spirit, perhaps more nearly a world 
newspaper than any in Berlin. Its char- 
acter is made by the editor-in-chief, the 
nephew of the founder, Theodor Wolff, 
who resembles in appearance the French: 
encyclopedists and is surely one of Eu- 
rope’s most eminent journalists, writer of 
trenchment and brilliant editorials—a_ 
stylist of the old manner. 

“Schooled in France, eminently Euro- 
pean in outlook, by. nature a fighter, 
Wolff with his paper is a fortress of 
German liberalism and one of the most 
effective workers for Franco-German un- 
derstanding. Since the republic Wolff 
has several times been mentioned as a po- 
tential Ambassador to France, but has 
always refused an official post, although 
on at least one occasion he has ‘unof- 
ficially’ undertaken a delicate diplomatic 

task.” Cees 
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UT of the soil springs wealth! Wealth 
for Kansas City! Wealth for the whole 
Southwest! Wealth accruing to this 

fortunate territory from a corn crop exceeding 
by far all recent previous yields! 


Every day increasingly optimistic returns 
come in from the corn lands. Present esti- 
mates predict 1,067 million bushels for the 
territory as against 881 million bushels last 
year. The combined yield of Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma exceeds all 
records for the past fifteen years. 


Nor is this all! A kind fate has decreed that 
high prices for corn shall stride hand in hand 
with the magnificent yield. Big yield—high 
prices! Magic words which summon the genii 
of prosperity to turn a golden flow of wealth 
into the Southwest. This combination of cir- 
cumstances soon will unleash more than 800 
million dollars of buying power in the terri- 
tory! 


AW 


Tap the Corn Wealth of the 
Southwest Through 
THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
and The Weekly Kansas City Star 


The Kansas City Star and The Weekly Kansas City Star saturate the prosperous Southwest with 
amazing thoroughness. The Kansas City Star, with nearly a quarter of a million circulation twice daily, 
completely covers Greater Kansas City and suburban territory. The Weekly Kansas City Star, with nearly 
half a million circulation, reaches the rural two-thirds of the Southwest not reached by metropolitan daily 
newspapers. In combination these two great newspapers have nearly a million circulation throughout the 
seven states surrounding Kansas City. This vast circulation is available at the lowest advertising rate, con- 
sidering circulation, in America. 

Plan your campaigns now — 


Get your share of the corn money! 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


New York Office, 15 East 40th St. Lexington 10122. Chicago Office, 1418 Century Bldg. Wabash 1067. 
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NEW MEASUREMENT UNITS FOR FINDING 
COST OF ADVERTISING SPACE 


Author of the Milline System Explains Three New Terms Giv- 
ing More Flexible and Easily Under- 
stood Standards 


IMPLIFICATION and expansion of 

the Milline system of advertising 
measurement, recently effected by Ben- 
jamin Jefferson, author of the Milline, 
were explained by him in the following 
statement to Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

“Tt will be welcome news, I am sure, 
to newspaper men that I have found a 
way to increase the usefulness of the 
Milline. When the Milline first revealed 
the fact that newspapers were content 
with from about $2 a Milline to about 
$4, while certain other classes of publi- 
cations were charging as high as $60 
per Milline I was overwhelmed with 
brickbats and bouquets. And because the 
Milline seemed practical to all the space 
buyers and was approved as it stood by 
such newspapers as the Chicago Tribune, 
I deferred working out certain refine- 
ments that I saw must come in the in 
terest of clearness. But now I have ar- 
ranged that in connection with the 
Milline three new terms will be employed. 

“These are: 1. Printline. 2. Millin- 
dex. 3. Millinrate. 

“These terms with their fields of use- 
fulness I shall define as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

“The term ‘Printline’ is almost self- 
explanatory. A Printline is one agate 
line of advertising printed one time. It 
fills the gap in computations. Thus one 
agate line in a newspaper of one million 
circulation is 1,000,000 printlines. There- 
fore it follows that 1,000,000 printlines 
makes one Milline. The Printline inci- 
dentally gives an idea of the amount of 
work that must be done to carry out even 
a small advertising contract. 

“Anyone who compiles or studies costs 
will perceive the utility of the Printline 
offhand. But to make it very clear let 
me give one further example. Let us 
say that we wish to ascertain for the 
purpose of estimation or comparison the 
Milline weight of an advertisement in a 
newspaper of 50,000 circulation—the ad 
vertisement being of 50 agate lines. 50 
times 50,000 gives us 2,500,000 what? 
The answer, 2,500,000 printlines. As we 
know that 1,000,000 printlines make a 
Milline we reduce this at once to 2%4 
Millines. 

“The Millindex, or Idex of Millines, 
will give at a glance the Milline con- 
tents of every newspaper. No more the 
groping—the somewhat uncertain figur- 
ing by those who are not called upon 
often to work in this field. The Millindex 
is based upon a space of 100 agate lines 
in order to amplify the answer, so to 
speak. Thus an answer of 2 Millines is 
at once understood by everyone, while 
in hundreds of communications I have 
found that an answer of .02 presented a 
stumbling block. Here are a few Mill- 
index figures—you will observe that they 
are the same thing as the circulation with 
four figures pointed off. And _ each 
Millindex gives the number of Millines 
in an advertisement of 100 lines appear- 
ing one time in the journal specified. 


Circulation Newspaper Millindex 
534,753 Boston Sunday Advertiser... 53.47 
32,000 Chattanooga Evening News.. 3.20 
80,000 Dallas Morning News........ 8. 
330,000 Detroit Sunday Times....... 33: 
537,974 Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 53.79 


“The unit of space—100 agate lines—is 
ideal for calculations. In fact the Mill- 
index will make mental or lightning tab- 
ulations the rule. 

“Let us look at the Millindex of a few 
more newspapers that come readily to 
mind: 


Circulation Newspaper Millindex 
414,990 New York Times—d&s aver.. 41.49 
254,962 Baltimore Sun—daily........ 25.49 
686,740 «New York Evening Journal.. 68.67 
44,476 Bridgeport Post-Telegram.... 4.44 
82,000 Birmingham News—daily.... 8.20 
93,562 Memphis Press-Scimitar..... 9.35 
267,520) News Yorke Swe. seven ce alesis ore 26.75 

“The Millinrate is the new term for 


the rate per Milline. The Millindex and 
the Millinrate work together—are bound 


together. They are not offered as sub- 
stitutes or successors of the agate line 
rate and the circulation, which always go 
together, but rather as measures of pe- 
culiar importance and interest to those 
who are called upon to make many esti- 
mates and comparisons. 

“Tet us suppose an advertiser who no 
longer uses the thought of an advertise- 
ment, but visualizes his ‘message’, is ask- 
ing pertinent questions. Let us say his 
message calls for 1,000 agate lines. As 
we lay before him the Millindex and the 
Millinrate he has the weight and the 
price—all he has to do is to multiply one 
by the other and then multiply that an- 
swer by 10 (since his schedule calls for 
ten times our Millindex unit of 100 
lines). Thus: 

“Newspaper A—Millindex 40; Millin- 
rate $2. Cost $80 (for 100 agate lines). 
For 1,000 agate lines $800. 

“I take it that my readers already 
understand that to find the Milline Rate, 
or the Millinrate, as we will now term 
it, it is only necessary to divide the agate 
line rate by the circulation. Thus: 

“Newspaper B. Circulation 250,000; 
Agate line rate 30 cents. Dividing 30 by 
250,000 gives us $120. Which is the Mill- 
inrate. I purposely omit mention of the 
decimal point as that is self-evident and 
soon becomes automatic.” 


CLUB WOMEN STUDY DAILIES 


Club women of Milwaukee are devoting 
one meeting each year to the study of 
newspapers. Representatives of each news- 
paper are invited to address the Milwau- 
kee County federation and questions are 
askel. This year addresses were made by 
John R. Robert, Jr., managing editor of the 
Wisconsin News, the Rev. J. P. Janett, 
religious editor of the Sentinel, and Basil 
L. Walters, telegraph editor of the 
Journal. 


VAN LEAR BLACK RETURNING 


Van Lear Black, chairman of the board 
of the Baltimore Sun, will return to this 
country shortly, after having flown 50,000 
miles, more than twice the equatorial dis- 
tance around the world. Of these miles, 
flown in a large Fokker monoplane with- 
out a single mishap, 20,000 were con- 
sumed in a leisurely 39-day round trip 
between Holland and Java. 


HAITIAN EDITORS FREED 


Three Haitian newspaper men arrested 
Sept. 19 for the publication of a sensa- 
tional article charging that the United 
States was negotiating secretly with the 
Haitian government for establishment of 
a powerful naval and military base, were 
released at Port-au-Prince, Sept. 27. 
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“Appreciation for Prompt Service” 


“By this letter we wish to express 
our appreciation for the prompt 
service you gave us on our order 
for the delivery slide long fingers 
which came this morning with 
your letter.” 


THE NOSSETT BROTHERS, 
PRINTERS 


Muncie, Ind. 
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EDITOR WALKS ELEVEN MILES 
TO CONVENTION 


HEN Colorado 


the Western 


Editorial Association late this 
summer at Ouray, Col., members 
discovered that M. O. Ballard, edi- 
tor of the Norwood (Col.) Post, 
had walked eleven miles to attend 
the 


convention. Mr. Ballard’s 
automobile was out of commission. 

“Tt was worth the eleven mile 
hike to meet my fellow publish- 
ers and talk shop with them,” he 
said. “I’d do it again if I had 


Presidents and secretaries of 
other newspaper associations are 
wishing that all their members 
were Mr. Ballards. 


WASHINGTON PRESS ELECTS 


S. H. Lewis, of Linden, Wash., for 
11 years treasurer, was elected president 
of the Washington Press Association at 
the 41st annual convention held at 
Wenatchee recently. More than 100 
members from all parts of the state at- 
tended. H. E. Vanommeren, publisher of 
the Cashmere Record, was named treas- 
urer, and Roy Rosenthal of the Seattle 
University District Herald, secretary. 


FROWNS ON ANTI-SPEED PLEA 


Officials of the American Automobile 
Association announced Sept. 24 in De- 
troit they would not support the move- 
ment started in Pittsburgh by the Better 
Traffic Committee to have motor car 
manufacturers refrain from emphasizing 
speed in their newspaper and other ad- 
vertisements. 


DAILY PRESENTS MOTOR 
AMBULANCE TO CITY 


Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald Now 
Giving Free 24-Hour Service to 
Residents—Public Dedication 
Exercises 


The Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald 
on Sept. 24 at public ceremonies held in 
front of the Times-Herald plant dedi- 
cated a new high-powered automobile 
ambulance which the daily and its pub- 
lisher, Ralph Beaver Strassburger, pur- 
chased and presented to the city. Five 
thousand citizens attended the exercises, 
at which city officials spoke. ' 

The newspaper was given high praise 
for its contribution to the welfare of the 
community. The ambulance will be ayail- 
able for free public use day and night, 
with headquarters at the Times-Herald 
plant. 

The car was specially designed and: 
constructed, and is elaborately equipped. 


DAILY BUYS OFFICE BUILDING 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
has purchased the office building formerly 
owned and occupied by the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at State 
and Main streets, in the business section 
of Springfield. The building is an eight 
story structure, housing the Springfield 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company on its 
main floor, and is considered one of the 
finest office buildings in the city. Present 
plans are to remodel the interior for offi- 
ces, especially for lawyers. The building 
and its accompanying land are assessed 


for $1,373,900. 
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ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN 


The Public Ledger of Philadelphia has openings 
for salesmen of advertising space, which offer 
opportunity for men of ability and the right 


habits of thought. 


These men need not be salesmen with years of 


experience and long records. 


men are more desired. 


In fact, younger 


We are adding to our present organization. men 
who can learn the modern way of selling news- 
paper advertising space by being of service ta 


the advertiser— 


1. In presenting facts in rela- 
tion to his business 


2. In offering sound advice re- 
garding the market, and 


3. The best 


way to 


develop 


sales in that market 


Young men from 25 to 35 years of age, having 
had a college education or technical merchan- 
dising or marketing education of some sort. and 
a year or two of experience in advertising agency 
work, or newspaper space selling, or in merchan- 


dising, or in actual 


wholesale merchandise 


selling, or experience as factory salesmen, could 


qualify. 


Apply by letter, giving an outline of your qual- 


ifications, as 
requirements. 


you 


see 


them, paralleling our 


I. R. PARSONS | 


Advertising Director 
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1920—93,341 
1921—101,918 


1922— 106,061 
1923—113,748 


1924—123,039 
M7207 1233502 


1926—144,040 
2 92/—152:86/ 


Average daily circulation—All except 
August, 1927, are A. B. C. Audit figures 


The average daily circulation of the Buffalo Evening News 
is the largest in New York State outside of Manhattan. 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
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Chicago, II. 
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MILL LAID AT KAPUSKASING, ONT. 


Plant of New York Times and Kimberly Clark Company Will 
Produce 550 Tons Daily—City of 8,000 to Rise at «— 
Site—Premier Welcomes Enterprise 


PREMIER HOWARD FERGUSON 
of Ontario, on Sept. 26, laid the 
cornerstone of the Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company Mill, owned by the 
New York Times and the Kimberly Clark 
Company at Kapuskasing, Ont. 

A special train, consisting of the private 
cars of Premier Ferguson and George 
Lee, Chairman of the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway, brought the 
party from Toronto to Smoky Falls, 
arriving Sunday night. 

A reception was held there by the 
Morrow & Beatty, Ltd., Construction 
Company. The party was received by 
Mr. Beatty in an assembly hall, where ‘an 
orchestral concert was held and the Pre- 
mier said a few words to the gathering. 

Early Monday morning a tour was 
made of this enormous work, which will 
develop 75,000 horsepower. A concrete 
dam is being constructed 1,700 feet long 
across the Mattagami River, with a 
maximum height of 100 feet, and an earth 
dam 2,000 feet in length. 

There will be four units 18,750 horse- 
power each and a head development of 
1,400 feet. 

It was necessary to built a railroad fifty 
miles long, passing through the timber 
limits of the Spruce Falls Company be- 
tween Kapuskasing and Smoky Falls, 
carrying two aluminum circuits for trans- 
mission at 110,000 volts. 

A city of 8,000 is arising in the wilder- 
ness at the site of the plant, and complete 
plans for the community are being made. 

No small amount of the capital in- 
vested in the undertaking is being ex- 
pended in the development of the town: 
A fireproof hotel is being erected and 
plans for a hospital and a large com- 
munity centre have been approved. A 
park, with rock gardens, tennis courts and 
curling rink, now lies between the river 
and the rows of new houses. A fine 
public school is nearing completion and 
streets of new houses are pushing their 
way back from the river front into the 
large clearing. 

Altogether 1,800 men are employed on 
the various constructions of this enter- 
prise at the present time. The material 
used includes 18,500 cubic yards of con- 
crete, 16,000,000 pounds of structural steel, 
3,500,000 pounds of reinforcing steel, 10,- 
000,000 square feet of timber and an equal 
amount of lumber. 

It was necessary to excavate 130,000 
cubic yards of rock and 1,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth. 

This water-power development is the 
most northerly in Ontario and is 100 miles 
south of James Bay. 

The party included Premier and Mrs. 
Ferguson, Mr. Sensenbrenner, Mrs. James 
Bergstrom, J. H. Black, vice-president 
and general manager of the Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Company, and Mrs. 
Black: E. Mahler, secretary, and Mrs. 
Mahler: Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Aird of 
Toronto, George Lee, chairman of the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Rail- 
way; Major J. O. Adler, vice-president 
of the New York Times, and Dr. John H. 
Finley, associate editor of the Times. 

The party left Monday noon for Kapus- 
kasing, where the cornerstone ceremony 
was held, and then made an inspection of 
the mill and the town being constructed by 
Messrs. Morrow & Beatty, Limited. 
When completed and in operation, the mill 
will have a capacity of 550 tons of news- 
print daily, and the pulp mill ‘a capacity 
of 230 tons of sulphite daily. 

In the evening a dinner was given in 
honor of the Premier by the Spruce Falls 
Company, at which there were three 
hundred guests. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner, President, as toast- 
master, touched upon the magnitude of 
the enterprise and on the plans for the 
development of the town and the mill. 
He particularly stressed the traditional 
policy of the Kimberly Clark Company 
and the New York Times to look after 


the health and welfare of their employes 
with the same care as their own invest- 
ments would be carried out in the Kapus- 
kasing plant. 

The Premier spoke of the importance 
of the paper industry and pointed out that 
this company had bought practically all of 
its equipment in Canada, and would create 
a great market for Ontario labor. 

Practically all of the equipment, he 
noted, had. been bought from such con- 
cerns as the ‘Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany, the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, the Canadian Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, the Dominion Engineering Company 
and the Dominion Bridge Company. 

About forty Canadian university gradu- 
ates had been sent to the Kimberly Clark 
Company industries throughout the United 
States, he went on, and only 10 per cent. of 
them had failed to qualify for key posi- 
tions. All key positions would be filled 
by Canadians where available. 

Dr. Finley said that the laying of the 
cornerstone of the paper mill was eventu- 
ally the laying of the cornerstone of a 


new city on the edge of the forestin the. 


full panoply of modern civilization with 
a beautiful central park, a fine school 
building, a perfectly planned hospital and 
all the conveniences of long established 
cities. 

It promised to be the most attractive 
little city in the north country, though on 
the frontier. This was something more 
than a financial venture; it was a new 


expression of confidence and an added’ 


bond of friendship. It emphasized also 
the interdependence of the two countries. 
There was hardly a home in the United 
States which a Canadian product did. not 
enter daily, Dr. Finley concluded, and 
the New York Times was proud to be 
part of this great enterprise. 


SALE ADVERTISING LIMITED 


Arkansas City Makes It Unlawful to 
Advertise More Than 10 Days 
An ordinance fixing 10 days as the 


length of time any sale may be advertised 
was recently passed by the board of 


alderman of Fayetteville, Ark.,. and is- 


believed to be unique in city legislation. 

The ordinance reads: 

“Section 1. That it shall be unlawful 
for any person, firm or corporation doing 
business in the City of Fayetteville to 
advertise any sale under the name of a 
‘Bankrupt Sale’ or other sales for a 
longer time than ten days. 

“Section 2. That any person, firm or 
corporation violating the term of this 
ordinance shall be subject to a fine of 
Five Dollars ($5.00) for each and every 
day such sale is advertised in excess of 
ten days.” 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


RUSSELL, KY., TIMES 
Says— 


“The paper turned out by our 
new MODEL A DUPLEX 
FLAT BED press beats any- 
thing we have heretofore been 
able to turn out.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


for:October 1, 1927 


TWO LOSE LICENSES FOR 
“SPEED” ADS 


ERE are two instances when 
advertising really didn’t pay- 

J. F. O’Connor, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
automobile dealer, tried out a new 
model and then put an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, stating 
that he had made a “test run of 
America’s fastest car” through the 
streets of Syracuse at a speed of 
80 miles an hour. 

Among those who read the ad- 
vertisement were officials of the 
state motor vehicle department. 
They took O’Connor’s license away 
from him, charging that he had 
operated an automobile at an ex- 
cessive rate of speed, endangering 
human life. 

An Albany auto salesman, whose 
name was not made public, was 
similarly disciplined after he had 
advertised that he had driven from 
Buffalo to Albany at an average 
speed of 56.24 miles an hour. 


POSTAL COMMITTEE NAMED 


Urey Woodson Chairman of Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Group 


President Robert Ewing of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association this 
week appointed that body’s committee on 
postal rate legislation. 


Members who will serve are: Urey 
Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger, 
chairman; Major E. B. Stahlman, Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Banner; E. K. Gaylord, 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman and 
Times; H. Galt Braxton, Kinston (N. C.) 
Free Press; W. T. Anderson, Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph. 

This committee is working fo bring 
about a reduction in second class postal 
rates. 


Your Comparison 


INVITED 


To try Certifieds costs 
you nothing. 


To compare them 
may be worth much to 
you. 


Over 400 publishers 
have found it profitable 
to use Certifieds. 


To 


know. 


compare is to 


KLEIN TO ADDRESS A. B. P. 


Director of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce Obtained for Program 


Through the co-operation of Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover, Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, has been obtained 
for the program of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, October 17-19. He will address a 
banquet Tuesday night, October 18. At 
a luncheon meeting Monday Max Mason, 
president of the University of Chicago, 
will talk on “Business and Scholarship— 
a New Unity.” Speakers scheduled for 
Tuesday include George Woodruff, chair- 
man of the board, Bank of the Repub- 
lic, Chicago, “The Business Paper and 
the Next Business Depression,” and O. C. 
Harn, managing director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. Circulations 
will occupy an entire afternoon session 
and editors, publishers and advertising 
representatives have been invited to at- 
tend. . J. Mehren, vice-president 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, is to 
address a joint luncheon of the A. B. P. 
and the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce Wednesday noon. 

The theme of the convention will be 
“Higher Goals for Business Under New 
Conditions—A New “Summons to the 
Business Press.” 

Between 250 and 300 delegates are ex- 
pected. 


LONDON DAILY SUED 


Writs for alleged libel have been issued 
against the London Daily Mail by Sir 
Henry Norris, formerly chairman of the 
Arsenal Football Club, and a former 
mayor and Member of Parliament. The 
alleged libel appeared in the Daily Mail 
report of a meeting of the British Foot- 
ball Association, the body that rules 
professional football in England, held to 
investigate certain charges against the 
football team of which Sir Henry Norris 
was chairman. 
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INTERTYPE:-IDEAL NEWS FACE 


ae 


Old Style Roman 


Modern Roman 


What is the Correct Shape 
For a News Face? 


A pleasing effect is usually obtained by 
using elements that are in harmony with 
each other. 

A newspaper page is nearer a square 
shape than any other standard shape. 
Not perfectly square; neither is it per- 
fectly oblong; but nearer square than 
oblong. 

All newspaper columns are built on 
straight lines — lines that have no wave 
or irregularity — and there are no mar- 
gins to a newspaper column. Therefore, 
type that will look well on book pages, 
circulars, etc., will not always do for a 
newspaper page. 

Any one of the group of Modern Ro- 
man type faces will always look better on 
a newspaper page than will any one of 
the Old Style Roman group of type faces, 
because the squarely designed Modern 
Roman type faces are in harmony with 


the squarely designed newspaper pages. 
The basis of Intertype IDEAL News 
Face is the Modern Roman group of 


type faces. In the development of. this 
face, however, we have made the light 
~' lines'of each letter a bit heavier for bet- 


ter results in stereotyping, but the let- 
ters are still balanced. We have not 
ruined the letters by making the same 
color all over — making them unnatural 
to the normal eye. Also each letter has 
the proper amount of white space around 
it as well as the proper balance in it. 
The New York Times, The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Dallas Times-Herald, Seat- 
tle Times and nearly two hundred others 


‘have found that their readers like Inter- 


type IDEAL News Face better, and they 
have found that Intertype matrices wear 
longer. This makes for more economy as 
well as more legibility. 
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Intertype matrices will work in the slug-casting machines 
you are now using 
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q INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 
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HEADLINES ARE THE DRUM MAJORS 
LEADING ADVERTISING PARADE 


Their Duty Is to Fix Attention of Readers and Awaken In- 
terest in the Complete Message, Says Financial 
Advertising Man 


By LITTLETON FITZGERALD 


Advertising Manager, American National Bank, Richmond 


Following, in part, is the text of an 
address delivered by Mr. Fitzgerald before 
the convention of the Financial Adver- 
tisers’ Association in West Baden, Ind., 
last week. 


A HEADLINE in my mind is the drum 
major that leads the parade. 

Headlines not only excite curiosity, 
but in long ads many may be used to 
sustain it. You may use one word or 
three lines. You may dress them up with 
pictures or use only type. The type may 
be all caps and lower case, or italics, or 
hand-lettered, and the lay-out may vary to 
suit your whim. 

If you ask where to get these headlines, 
the answer is everywhere, but be sure 
that they attract by exciting curiosity and 
compelling readers to think “What is that 
bird driving at.” 

For instance, an inquiry about a rail- 
road employe for credit information got 
this response—‘Why he’s so worried with 
debt that every time the phone rings he 
jumps.” The next day the headline for 
our savings ad was Every TIME THE 
Puone Rincs, He Jumps. It is easy ta 
see what copy would follow that headline. 

A speaker at the Denver I. A. A. con- 
vention used this illustration “If you take 
a tin cup to Niagara you get only a cup 
full although there are sixteen gallons of 
water a second.” This suggested the 
headline You Ger Wuat You Put In, 
which was followed with copy urg- 
ing people to begin to save, and compound 
interest would increase the size of the tin 
cup to a bucket, the bucket to a tub, the 
tub to a tank, etc. 

A source of interest compelling head- 
lines will be found in pertinent questions 
put straight to the reader such as: 

Wuat Are You WortH? 

Have You A SENSE OF VALUES? 

Dozs Your Hussanp TELL You 
EVERYTHING? 

Dip You Ever Live In Aa WEATHER 
BEATEN HousE? 

Do You Own Your Home? 

Wuen Business Men Discuss You, 
Wuat Do THey Say? 

How Witt You TRADE? 

How Otp ArE You? 

Ever Been So Deep In Derr You 
Coutpn’t See DAYLIGHT? 

All of these questions can be used to 
head copy that tells of the advantage of 
saving money and of the increase in sav- 
ings by compound interest. 

The question—Is It Fatr?—followed 
by such copy as “Measured by the Golden 
Rule, is it fair for any of us during the 
earning period of our lives, say from 30 
to 55 years of age to spend all we make 
and from necessity allow our children or 
vothers to use their earnings to take care 
of us’ I think such an ad, if read by a 
fair minded person, will make him think 
of the value of savings. 

To my mind a challenge makes a good 
headline and often gets under the skin. 
Here’s an unusual one which created some 
comment; in fact, there was discussion 
in the bank as to whether it was a good 
ad. I thought so and ran it—Ir You Like 
A Ficut—Try To Save. The copy read 
“All your desires and impulses will rise 
against you. You get a start and some 
overwhelming inclination will knock you 
down. Every window on the street will 
offer something you are bound to_have. 
Saving the first $1,000 takes grit. If you 
are weak, you will lose. If you are 
strong, it won’t take you long to make up 
your mind that the best thing to do is to 
open up a savings account and save sys- 
tematically a part of each income. 

Another challenge—Try anp Brat It— 
then show the results of compound in- 
terest. 

The current news offers at times ex- 
cellent subjects for headlines and for copy 


which compels interest, but when we 


speak of “newsy ads” I hold that the news’ 


should be of your service rather than 
happenings of the day. 

Many copy writers make this mistake 
and will use a headline such as Elbert H. 
Gary, President Coolidge, The Chamber 
of Commerce, and Lindbergh Got Across, 
I hold that the news of the day should 
only be used when it can be adapted natur- 
ally and without straining leads into the 
news of your service. 

Contrast the headlines. 

LrnppercH Got Across with Lrnp- 
BERGH’s AR Marit Pay CREATED His 
CHANCE. ) 

Wherever it is possible, use headlines 
with orginality. 

Finally these rules, if applied, will help 
in the selection of result producing head- 
lines. 

Don’t be too clever; never be dull. 

Don’t be too obvious ; never be obtuse. 

Don’t “high hat” and never beg. 

Don’t insist too much and never be 
indifferent. 

Don’t brag and don’t be uncertain. 

Talk straight to a selected individual 
to visualize the type of whom you appeal, 
and the crowd will respond. 

Be sure if your headline compels, that 
the interest is sustained in the opening 
paragraph of your copy. 

Don’t let people feel that they have 
been fooled into reading your ads. 


PAPER’S OFFICES RAIDED 


The offices of the Chicago Republican, 
117 North Dearborn street, a political 
newspaper, were raided Sept. 27, by a 
squad of detectives acting under the 
orders of Assistant States Attorney 
Joseph Nicolai. Charles C. Roe, editor 
of the paper, and twenty employes, most 
of them advertising solicitors, were 
taken into custody but were later re- 
leased. The raid was made after com- 
plaints by business men about the 
methods said to have been used to ob- 
tain subscriptions and advertising for 
the newspaper. 


RAPID PROGRESS ON PLANT 


The steel work has already been 
started on the new building of the 
Chicago Evening Post, at Wacker Drive 
and Fork street, which will stand 19 
stories high. The caissons have been 
sunk and work is progressing rapidly. 
The building will be ready for occupancy 
May 1, when the Post will move and 
occupy the first four floors of the sky- 
scraper. 


MAGAZINE 
SECTION 


Front cover in four colors 
Back cover in two colors 
Ten black-and-white pages 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


for October Il, nO en 


CURTIS GIVES $50,000 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis is continuing his 
plan of being a living benefactor, rather 
than one whose gifts are distributed after 
death. On Sept. 27 he presented $50,000 
to the Milwaukee-Downer College board 
of trustees in Milwaukee to be used for 
equipment for the $300,000 science build- 
ing under construction. 


SUNKIST ADS BRING 
BILLION IN SALES 


California Fruit Growers Spent $8,914,- 
837 in Advertising in 20 Years 
Report Shows—“Acidosis”’ 
Stressed 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
has spent $8,914,837 in advertising in 20 
years, and during that period a gross sale 
of $1,089,859,351 has resulted, according 
to the annual report rcently made to the 
directorate by W. B. Geissinger, adver- 
tising manager. The return to Califor- 


nia in the same score years is estimated. 


at $783,000,000. 

“With higher wages, shorter hours, ‘and 
more leisure, the luxuries of yesterday 
have become the necessities of today and 
we have a new and keener competition 
for the consumer’s dollar, hence a greater 
advertising problem than ever before,” 
said Mr. Geissinger. “Twenty years ago 
Sunkist was the first perishable food 
product advertised. Today there are a 
dozen or more directly competing fruits 
with us on the advertising pages. Com- 


power in Ludlow-set ads. 


Boston: 470 Atlantic Avenue 
New York: 63 Park Row 
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More Powerful 
Advertising 


NERS ISERS know that the attractively-printed, 
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well-edited newspaper is the best for them to 

use. It is significant that a majority of the great 
newspapers—great editorially and most powerful as 
advertising media—use the Ludlow system of compo- 
sition for setting ads and heads, and find it more valu- 
able than they had at first believed possible. 


Many statements on file at this office clearly prove 
that Ludlow display is an important part in the pro- 
duction of sales-stimulating advertising; a fact that is 
not at all surprising to those familiar with the beauti- 
ful design, clear printing qualities, and wide range of* 
Ludlow typefaces. And users every-where find that 
advertisers show a very tangible appreciation of the 


You can extend the same benefits of Ludlow ser- 
vice to your advertisers at no increase in the cost of 
production. In fact, the Ludlow system is so efficient 
that you can readily provide better-advertising and 
operate your composing-room more economically. 
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. LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION. 


petition is judged to be keenest among ~ 
food commodities. {We can possess more 
clothes, automobiles, or a better home, as 
we can afford them but the human stom- 
ach will hold only 3,600 calories of food 
per day, regardless of earning power.- 
We can eat no more on $10,000 a year 
than we can on $2,000, but we can be 
more selective in our foods.” 

“We believe that we have an exception- 
ally well rounded campaign in prospect 
and that in ‘Acidosis,’ a subject fresh 
from the research laboratory and with 
real news value we can capture public 
interest and bring real results.” 

Mr. Geissinger explained that the Ex- 
change had first touched upon “Acidosis” 
in its advertising in 1920, since which 
time the alkaline reaction of citrus fruits 
has been continuously stressed. 

“Since that time we have advertised on 
the ‘defensive explaining how our acid 
fruits have an alkaline reaction, but we 
now propose to take the offensive, and 
proclaim the value of citrus fruits as a 
preventive and corrective of ‘Acidosis,’ ” 
said he. 

“The extensive spring and summer 
newspaper campaign, billboards in eastern 
markets and elevated station posters in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago will again bring California Sunkist 
oranges before the public. A portion of 
the car card advertising during Decem- 
ber and January will also be devoted to 
oranges. 

“The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change is primarily a marketing agency 
and as such Sunkist advertising each year 
plays on important part in the entire 
plan.” 


Complete Details Sent on Request 


Ludlow typelines are slug-cast from hand-set 

matrices in sizes up to full-width 72 point, caps 

and lower-case, and even 84 point caps, deliver- 

ed at the front of the machine. No machine or 
mold changes are required. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


Prints Perfect Pictures ~ the Universal Language 


ROTOGRAVURE 


ICTURES speak a universal language 

and rotogravure reproduces pictures per- 
fectly. Sophisticated, serious minded grand- 
fathers or happy little children-all-find in 
the rotogravure section things that amuse 
and educate. ([ Rotogravure builds quality 
circulation, but more than that—it holds it. 


Photographs by Pondelicek 


COMFORT 


Rotogravure will 
show the ease and 
beauty of a chair that 
will make the reader 
want it for reasons 
other than because 
it might happen to 
be priced at $69.50 


If this dainty night gown were : ig 2 L O r k S 
advertised in rotogravure, with Lt 4 (eee a ‘ ee 
illustration number B 60. at ue = STREET 

2 $6.75 : ; Re 


a2 
FOR THE 


tg? : = re: * 4 ‘ ’ - > ects 2 <a bE 3, BIG GAME 


Some of our great big beau- 
tiful chrysanthemums will 
make her doubly pleased to 
see you when you call to 
take her to the game, 


SAY IT WITH 
FLOWERS 


And if this beautiful negligee 
shown in photograph number 
B 62 were priced at—$25 


now is the time for roto- 
gravure solicitors to get 
their jewelry pros- 
pects in line for De- 
cember advertising. 
For some reason or 

other even the in- 


And if this teddy in photo num- 
ber B65 were offered in the same 
single column roto advertise- 
ment, something like this layout, 
with the little top and bottom 
illustration from page 23 of the 
photograph catalog and marked 
— $8.95 
this ready to wear shop of 


BLOMS 


would do a business that 
would surprise them. 


stallment jeweler 
is placed on a 


higher plane and 


given prestige 
when his advertis- 
ing appears in the 
roto section. Even 


though he says: 
$ 1] 00 Down 


and the balance at 
your covenience 


Lofters 


Hennepin at State 
Store open evenings until Xmas 


e hundreds of photographs 


' available to retailers 


bl 
; 
fspapers, with rotogravure sec- 


3, have access to a very complete 
jographic service to aid them in 
levelopment of local advertisers. 
lers, backgrounds, type panels 
decorative pieces are also a part 
his service instituted by the 
derly-Clark Company, makers 
‘otoplate, through their Roto- 
ure, Development Department. 


street 


BOYS’ 


Suits for 
School 


a are rough 
on pants. An 
extra pair doubles 
the life of their 
coats. Every suit 
offered in this lot 
has an extra pair 
of knickers or 
plain trousers. 


You ll find them 
very exceptional 
values. 


The last word in sanita- 

tion is observed at all of 

Uu our modern dairy farms 
Grand Ave. 


corner 
Spring St. 


. 
eel 


S isn't really sport un- _— things to wear but all that goes 
Ort less you are properly with it— skis, snow shoes, tobog- 
y prope g 


dressed to enjoy it to the fullest — gans, skates — everything. 
extent. We have everything for 


misses and women. Not only the Vo nN L en S er 's 


2) OTOGRAVURE sections are 


published every week in fifty-two 
cities of North America by these 
eighty-two newspapers 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 

* Atlanta Constitution 

* Atlanta Journal 

*Baltimore Sun 

*Birmingham News 

*Boston Herald 

*Boston Traveler 

*Bufialo Courier Express 

*Bufialo Sunday Times 

Chicago Daily News 

*Chicago Jewish Daily 
Forward 

*Chicago Sunday Tribune 

*Cincinnati Enquirer 

*Cleveland News 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer 

*Denver Rocky Mountain 
News 

*Des Moines Sunday Register 

*Detroit Free Press 

*Detroit News 

*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

*Fresno Bee 

' *Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 
Marina 

*Hartford Courant 

*Houston Chronicle 

*Houston Post-Dispatch 

*Indianapolis Sunday Star 

*Kansas City Journal Post 

*Kansas City Star 

*Long Beach, Calif., Press 
Telegram 


*Los Angeles Sunday Times 
*Louisville Courier Journal 
*Louisville Sunday Herald 
Post 
Memphis Commercial A ppeal 
Mexico City, El Excelsior 
*Mexico City, El Universal 
*Miami Daily News 
* Milwaukee Journal 
*Minneapolis Journal 
*Minneapolis Tribune 
* Montreal La Patrie 
Montreal La Presse 
* Montreal Standard 
*Nashville Banner 
*Newark Sunday Call 
*New Bedford Sunday 
Standard 
*New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della 
Sera 
*New York Corriere 
D’ America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York Jewish Daily 
Forward 
*New York Morning Telegraph 
New York II Progresso 
Italo Americano 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*New York Times 


*New York Sunday News 

*New York World 

*Omaha Sunday Bee 

*Peoria Journal Transcript 

*Peoria Star 

*Philadelphia L’Opinione 

*Philadelphia Inquirer 

*Philadelphia Public Ledger __ 
& North American se 

*Providence Sunday Journal 

*Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch 

*Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle . 

*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

*St. Louis Post Dispatch 

*St. Paul Daily News 

*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 

*San Francisco Chronicle 

*Seattle Daily Times 

*South Bend News Times 

*Springfield, Mass., Union- 
‘Republican 

*Syracuse Herald 

*Syracuse Post Standard 

*Toledo Sunday Times 

*Toronto Star Weekly 

*Washington Post 

* Washington Sunday Star 

* Waterbury Sunday 

~ Republican 
* Wichita Sunday Eagle 
*Youngstown, O., Vindicator 


revs ROTOPLATE ™on 


the perfect paper for rotogravure printing is supplied 
by Kimberly-Clark Company to above 
papers marked with a star 


Kimberly- (‘lark (Qmpany 


NEW YORK 
51 Chambers Street 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


“JESSE JAMES” ADVERTISING 


To Eprror & Pustisuer: In your cur- 
rent issue you have a story relative to 
the inauguration of a Shopping News at 
Dayton: ° 

Qn.spage 60—among the self ostyled 
“Hunches” (I have failed to discover one 
that wasn’t in vogue some 25 years ago) 
you print one with a Jesse. James idea of 
advertising, suggesting “Extra Rate.” 

To my mind there is a direct connection 
between the one and the other. 

When newspapers permit their salesmen 
to go out and sell advertising on its merits 
—without the aid of gas pipe or shooting 
iron—“Shopping “News” and “Loss” in 
linage reports will be a thing of the past. 

My experience, only 25 years, con- 
vinces me that the arbitrary stand taken 
by newspapers throughout the country are 
responsible for the dearth in linage. 

Cut out your “Hunch” column and de- 
vote it to “Salesmanship Talks” by men 
who know something about selling ad- 
vertising. 

Shopping News publications will spring 
up in many territories where newspapers 
are out for just one thing—MONEY. 

There is no Mystery about Loss of 
Linage. It is inevitable—in many com- 
munities. 

C. G. Anpry 
LaSalle (Ill.) Post Tribune. 


THE DAYTON CASE 


To Eprror & PustisHer: Your lead- 
ing article this week on the Dayton 
“Shopping News” situation, by Mr. 
Philip Schuyler, is one of the best ex- 
amples of interesting and accurate report- 
ing that I have seen in a long time. 
Without wasting space on non-essential 
facts, and without slighting any im- 
portant detail, Mr. Schuyler has pre- 
sented an impartial and very readable 
outline of this unfortunate situation. 

Personally, I am in complete agree- 
ment with your editorial comment in 
the same issue. I have always enjoyed 
reading Eprror & Pusiisuer for the 
quality it again has shown in handling 
this Dayton situation: Your courage in 
speaking out in meeting when these so- 
sallec “ticklish” situations develop. 

Grorce V. SHERIDAN, 
Executive Director, Ohio State 
Council of Retail Merchants. 


AVOIDING “PEAK” DAYS 


To Epiror & PusrisHER: I have been very 
much interested in the article by Hammond 
Edward Franklin in your issue of Sept. 10 
in which he points out that national advertisers 
are coming into the newspaper on peak days, 
when competition is keenest. 

an advertiser will study the issues of the 
smaller field newspaper especially, he will find 
that Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays are usually days when every ad- 
vertisement gets good position because there 
is not so much carried. 

can appreciate the fact that many ad- 
vertisers think that Saturday issues in par- 
ticular do not have the distribution other days 
do, but this is not true in the smaller com- 
munities. The circulation in towns of that 
class varies little from day to day, especially 
6n publications that have the bulk of their dis- 
tribution delivered by their own carriers. 

Some advertisers think that Saturday issues 
of afternoon publications do not have the pull- 
ing power of other days, but a careful survey 
will show that they do. 

But, for argument’s sake, grant they do not. 
The national advertisers will find other days 
when the local demand is not so heavy. This 
is particularly true of Mondays and Wednes- 

ys. 

When proper attention ~is -given to the sub- 
ject of what days in the week would be 
better for national advertisers, we shall see a 
change in their schedule: better balanced’ pub- 
lications and better paying mediums. 

Let’s all try to speed the day. 


Epwin J. PAXTON, 
President, Paducah (Ky.) Evening Sun. 


CRIME REPORTING 


To Editor & Publisher: The article you <e- 
cently published in regard to the report of the 
New York Crime Commission was very inter- 
esting—also the comments on it in your editorial 
columns. 

The question has provoked considerable dis- 
cussion, so perhaps one more: opinion will not 
be unwelcome. It comes from a practical con- 
tact with certain types of criminal Casés—shop- 
ifting and check forging. 

The conclusions are: 

: 1. Some newspapers are setting a splendid 


parr 


standard by emphasizing the fact that criminals 
are caught and that penalties follow. 

The Milwaukee Journal strongly features in 
many of its crime stories the facts pertaining to 
the apprehension of the criminal. 

The Chicago Tribune follows a unique policy 
of placing a box at the head of crime stories 
in which are enumerated convictions and penal- 
ties covering recent crime cases. This is an 
idea which should merit almost universal adop- 
tion. It unquestionably acts as a deterrent to 
would-be criminals, especially in the amateur 
ranks. 

2. Some newspapers are prone to give a lot 
of free space to the acts of criminal lawyers. 
If it was in some other field I believe you 
would call it press agentry. Newspapers are con- 
tributing many thousands of dollars in extra 
practice to these criminal lawyers—to the seri- 
ous detriment of the general public, and to busi- 
ness. 

3. Shoplifting is subject to its ups and downs, 
and we know \that newspaper articles telling of 
arrests and convictions immediately have the 
effect of curtailing the amount of such crime. 

Newspapers by reporting of such news would 
save thousands of dollars to their local stores, 
and from the social viewpoint would prevent 
many individuals from ever attempting this type 
of crime. 

Retail Merchants Association, Columbus, O. 
T. D. Stckets, Manager. 


RED INK LINAGE 


. To Epitor & Pusiisuer: I read with keen 
interest Mr. Schuyler’s interview with Mr. 
Victor H. Ridder on the need of more atten- 
tion to revenue from circulation and a halt in 
the mad race for linage regardless of its profit 
to the paper. 

Many good and reputable papers, it seems 
to me, are failing to realize that it is dollars 
and not lines of advertising that pay paper 
bills and salaries and dividends. 

But as long as a paper is judged, as it is 
today, almost solely on linage, I admit that 
any improvement in conditions seems far off 
—unless it be brought about by necessity. 

The race for linage is leading to what 
amounts to substantial cuts in advertising rates 
even by papers which would scorn openly to 
cut their rates. I refer to the lavish use of 
free publicity with display space. I know of 
large papers where an ad, say of six full 
columns, will be sold with’ the understanding 
that the other two columns of the eight column 
page will be filled with publicity for product 
or company paying for the display space. 

€re is only one fair way to figure this— 
a_page ad sold for the price of three-quarters 
of a page. 

A most, striking illustration of this came to 
my attention the other day. A paper published 
a special section devoted to a certain product. 
This section was wholly in addition to the 
regular paper. It consisted of a total of 1,200 
inches of space. In it were 80 inches of mat- 
ter which it seemed to me was legitimate news 
and probably would have been used by the 
editor of that particular paper regardless of 
the special section. The section carried 650 
inches of display space. The rest, 470 inches, 
was publicity for this particular product. I 
was enough interested to inquire and learned 
that only the 650 inches were paid for. 

That section got the paper some added lin- 
age. But on any fair basis of computation, the 
total transaction was in red ink. 

M. ATWoop, 


Managing Editor, Utica Observer-Dispatch, 
POSTAGE STAMP HONORS 


To Epitor & PusiisHEer: Your comment, un- 
der “Postage Stamp Honors” in the Sept. 24 
issue of Epitor & PusisHER, is intriguing. 
The London Newspaper World cites James 
David Bourchier and T. D’Arcy McGee as 
journalists honored with their portraits having 
appeared on postage stamps. You add Benja- 
min Franklin and Warren G. Harding. 

Assuming that a journalist is not necessarily 
one who has been a newspaper reporter, but 
that the term includes a man who has written 
for the journals of his time, it is then possible 
to extend the list. 

Theodore Roosevelt wrote extensively for 
magazines, and Woodrow Wilson did to some 
extent. Teddy’s picture is on the current U. S. 
Se stamp, and Dr, Wilson’s on the current 17c. 

Hungary has similarly honored Jokai and 
Petofi; Italy has remembered Manzoni and 
Mazzini; Portugal has recalled Camoens and 
Branco, all with commemoratives in recent 
years; while a Greek stamp a few years ago 
portrayed Lord Byron. The list could be ex- 
tended. Kent B. StILes, 


TRIBUTE TO PAYNE 


Epvitor & PuBiisHEeR: Accept my _ sincere 
thanks for your editorial tribute to Phil Payne, 
my boss for four years, both on the New York 
Daily News and the Daily Mirror. ; 

You are right when you say of him that a 
kinder or truer eye never shone in a man’s 
head. 

A man who loved justice and fair play, this 
was Phil Payne. Simon SCHACHTER, 


PROBING BASEBALL LOTTERY 


August C. Meyer, owner of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Sunday Telegram, is assisting 
federal authorities in Boston with their 
investigation of the so-called Albany base- 
ball pool. He is to be principal witness 
for the government at the trial of 30 men 
who have been indicted in connection with 
the alleged lottery. 
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large plant 


The same sterotyping force needed 
for wet mats comfortably handles the 
METROPOLITAN dry mat. It re- 
quires no more packing than the wet 
mat, if as much. It saves more time 
than any other mat. Seldom, if ever, 
is it necessary to remold (using two 
or more mats for a single page) 


when the METROPOLITAN mat is 


used. 


For a given number of pages fewet 
METROPOLITAN mats will be re- 


quired than any other dry mats. 


Facts that can easily be verified. 
Just visit a big plant using METRO- 
POLITANS and one using dry mats 
of another make. Compare the force 
of men employed to pack the mats, 
the time required to get mats to the 
Autoplates, and the number of mats 


consumed. Watch for remolds. 


It will be apparent to anyone that 
the METROPOLITAN is not only 


the cheapest mat to use but also the 


most durable and dependable. 


Woop Frone Corporation 


Stillwater, New York 


METROPOLITAN | 
DRY MAT 


is the cheapest for the 
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CHAIN STORE ADVERTISING 


ROPHECY is hazardous and comparisons are 

odious, but we feel inclined to risk the chance 

and the odium involved in asserting that the 
greatest undeveloped volume of local newspaper ad- 
vertising in the next few years will come from the 
chain food stores. Here is a field that has been occa- 
sionally scratched by enterprising newspaper adver- 
tising men, and results have sometimes been 
surprisingly fruitful. Independent retailers have been 
organized to combat the chain menace and under 
newspaper leadership have been induced to abandon 
the old cracker-barrel methods of buying and selling. 
As efficient merchants, with avenues of quantity pur- 
chase comparable to those of the chains, they have been 
enabled to meet the price competition of big groups. 

Naturally, therefore, price has been the backbone, 
flesh and blood of most chain store advertising and 
its .competition. They have shouted “three for 10 
cents” at Mrs. Consumer to the point of deafness. 
The “A Stores” “big bargain” has been counted and 
neutralized at once by the “B Group.’ The results 
of such advertising in the long run can be nothing else 
than zero. 

Certainly, the chain store merchandising idea lends 
itself to other arguments than those of the price- 
cutter. The consumer must be able to derive other 
benefits than the saving of a cent or two on a dollar’s 
purchase. Yet a reader of the ordinary chain-store 
copy, with its bill-poster price type, hears nothing of 
these other advantages. Newspaper solicitors who can 
develop the institutional idea, locally and nationally, 
among the chain retail stores will open a new vein of 
unguessed richness. 

“Why is the newspaper business so hard to 
break into and so precarious after you are m 
it?” asks a youth. Because it ts a desirable 
work, offering rewards that transcend mere 
dollar value. 


EXPERT EFFICIENCY UPSTAIRS 


NEWSPAPER has one hundred thousand read- 
A ers, A reporter on that paper pads a first-page 
story, which all will want to read, to the extent 
of 500 words—that is, writes 500 non-essential words 
to relate a set of facts. The copy desk passes the 
story into print. A swift reader requires 1 minute 
and 15 seconds to read 500 words. If the whole read- 
ing family of the newspaper is thus forced to waste 
time on the 500 non-essential words so carelessly writ- 
ten, the aggregate time loss to the community is: 
120,000 minutes, or 2,083 hours, or 86 days of 24 hours, 
or more than 12 weeks, or a quarter of a year—time 
enough to rebuild Rome with steam-shovel, steel-beam 
and concrete. 

Eprtor & PuRLISHER is not in favor of applying ex- 
pert efficiency methods, now so generally practised in 
industry, to the editorial room, nor does it advocate 
any standardizing method calculated to regulate the 
free art of writing. However, brevity and simplicity 
in news writing are desirable, not only to conserve the 
reader’s time and the paper’s space but to yield the 
highest form of literary style. 


LIGHT ON THE LAW 


HAND to the Brooklyn Eagle for enterprise 
A and courage! While press, pulpit, public and 

bar pour priceless energy into bewailing the low 
estate of jurisprudence, the Eagle assigned a re- 
porter to learn the details of the gross and inhuman 
abuse of public confidence and legal ethics inherent 
in the “ambulance-chasing” industry. The series 
has been a remarkable exposé of the hypocrisy 
among lawyers on and off the bench. It has been 
demonstrated that the activities of some attorneys 
specializing in accident suits have provided almost 
half of the cases on the New York calendars, that 
litigation is fomented without regard to legal or 
moral considerations, that clients of the “go-getter” 
law offices have been defrauded of even a half-share 
in damage settlements, that liability insurance com- 
panies are by no means blameless. The Eagle’s 
revelations, startling as they are leave many dark 
spots in the legal arena unlighted, but the beginning 
is excellent. 
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Lead me, O Lord, in thy righteousness be- 
cause of mine enemies; make thy way straight 
before my face. 

For there is no faithfulness in their mouth; 


their inward part is very wickedness; their 
throat is an open sepulchre; they flatter with 
their tongue.——Psalms, V; 8, 9. 


TELEPHONE PUBLICITY 


NE of the most astounding, perhaps dangerous, 

documents that has been given to print since 

Machiavelli codified and card-indexed the dark 
and vain tricks of the heathen Chinee has just been 
issued by the Ohio Bell Telephone Company under 
the authorship of A. F. Hardman, assistant to the 
general manager. It is astounding because it is the 
confession of a public utility press agent, positively 
indecent for naked “iacts.” It might be dangerous 
were it to fall into the hands of some old-fashioned 
public utility rascal who would use the Ohio concern’s 
methods of putting an able-bodied editor to sleep at 
his desk as a cover for nefarious practice. The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company is, of course, without 
a blemish, chaste, virtuous and above reproach in 
all private and political relations. 1ts motives are 
so good, we are led to believe, that any newspaper 
may blindly print the offerings of its press agent as 
if they were the copy of staff reporters. So there is 
nothing to fear. Mr. Hardman says the newspapers of 
Ohio are generally willing to run handouts as news. One 
great paper was measured, he declares, and a third 
of its local stuff was found to be the offerings of 
corporation press agents. 

The business of the Ohio telephone company’s pub- 
licity department, it seems, is to conyince the public 
through the newspapers that “we are honest, frank, 
efficient and human and are not trying to put over 
something or conceal something.” How well it has 
succeeded is testified to by Mr. Hardman in the 
following language: (1) “In rate cases at Columbus 
the newspapers and press associations generally do not 
send reporters to cover hearings, but accept our 
stories as written.” (2) “In dial system campaigns 
in three cities, newspapers have depended on the 
company for all stories and pictures.” (3) “Letters 
to the editor (from readers) are frequently shown 
to our managers before published and names and 
addresses of the writers given. In many cases the 
letters are never printed after our story is told.” (4) 
“Stories submitted to the newspapers over the state 
generally are run without rewriting. One small-town 
editor says he reads only the first paragraph of a 
telephone story so as to get something on which to 
build a headline.” (5) “In recent legislation relative 
to raising the excise tax rate to Ohio utility corpora- 
tions the newspapers generally, without suggestion 
on our part, took up the fight against the proposed 
raise.” (6) “When some news develops in which the 
telephone company is involved with unfavorable pos- 
sibilities, the newspapers get in touch with us before 
the story is printed. We are able to get the true facts 
to them and thus prevent unfayorable mention.” (7) 
“Newspapers have stopped soliciting us for special 
editions on the argument that they give generous space 
to telephone matter. They are coming to us with 
straight selling arguments and we are not suffering 
any unfavorable reaction when we decline to overstep 
our policy against use of such mediums.” 

Such are among the blessings. Be assured there 
is a deep art lying behind all this, That everything 
the telephone company hands out is “news” and the 
solid truth is absolutely basic. No agent of the 
company should try roughly to force an item into or 
out of any paper. Never should an agent argue that 
the company’s advertising is contingent-upon editorial 
favors. It is important also to let the newspapers 
understand that the telephone company does not con- 
sider it is receiving a fayor from any paper that 
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prints its stuff and the “thank you’ should come 
from the editor, not the company. One of Mr. Hard- 
man’s inflexible rules is to handle an editor gently 
when there is a complaint story—don’t rush him, he 
has a right to his opinion. Just show him the error 
of his way! , 
“Tf we have succeeded in impressing the newspapers 
with the fact that we are not trying to conceal or put 
over something we will have little to fear in the way 
of unfavorable stories,” is one Hardman axiom. 
Never mix advertising, publicity and politics, is 
another. That combination might blow up in one’s 
face. Finally, Mr. Hardman hands to his co-laborers 
in the telephone industry this information: “There 
was a time when it was thought necessary to estab- 
lish standing with the newspapers by arranging 
‘parties’ for newspaper men. We will not permit 
the use of liquor in any contact with newspaper men. 
We do not think it will help the company to maintain 
its reputation as an honest, upright, law-abiding cor- 
poration, which has nothing to conceal, if its publicity 
people or others are acting as unofficial bootleggers 
of the press. However, when the press asks for favors 
it is wise policy to go further than was asked in 
granting them.” 
Now, isn’t that nice? On the whole we have found 
Mr. Hardman’s brochure a rare document. But we 
have not the slightest idea that it reflects a true con- 
dition. Our familiarity with Ohio newspaper prac- 
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tice is long and if editors there print news without — 


so much as reading copy, if they sneak readers’ com- 
plaints concerning public utilities around to -the 
managers and then suppress them, and if they are 
generally under the influence of a dope stronger than 
pre-Volstead booze we have been badly deceived. It 
is our contrary experience that when so-called public 
relations experts get to bragging about their exploits 


nothing satisfies until the tallest peaks have been — 


scaled. 


Perhaps no critical story can be wholly fair, 
but at least it can be written without conscious 
prejudice. 


A WISE DISSENTER 
ete does not seem to be perfect agreement 


in England that the divorce censorship which ~ 


Parliament recently instituted to restrain 
the publication of unfavorable social news is a 
good thing. Of course, the lawyers think it is. And 
the soiled doves enjoy the immunity. And the folks 
who adhere to the principle that nothing is wrong 
which isn’t found out are full of approval. But we 
know of one objector. He is Judge Atherley Jones, 
K.C., of the Old Bailey, most famous of London’s — 
police courts. The judge heard a case there re-— 
cently that presented a state of affairs fit to amaze 
civilized men. The case, if published, would warn 
the public of a moral menace. But the veil is drawn — 
in England. Divorce testimony is taboo. “To my 
mind,” said Judge Atherley, “there is nothing more 
pharisaical than to suppress newspaper reports by 
legislation. It is much better that the public should 
know the facts which are brought to light, whether 
in divorce court or in criminal courts.” Any other 
course, in the long run, is a social menace, we believe. 


Great unsolved news riddle of the day—why 
did Coolidge choose not to run? The man who 
lands the low-down authoritative answer will 
write to a large audience. i 


DAZZLING PROGRESS 


ONSIDER the progress in the field of com- 

munications. The airplane is now considered 

practically obsolete as a carrier of news pic 
tures, at least between points where they may b 
wired, as in the case of last week’s fight photographs 
between Chicago and New York. Off in Australi 
some of the larger newspapers were equipped wi 
short wave radio receiving sets to pick up the de 
scriptions of the Tunney-Dempsey fight. All th 
Australian papers maintain long wave sets for loca 
reception, particularly from ships at sea. 


Give ’em national politics—they are talking — 
them at the breakfast table! 


PERSONAL 


VJILLIS J. ABBOT, editor of 
Christian Science Monitor, 
ompanied by Mrs. Abbot, sailed for 
urope on the Majestic, Sept. 24, for 
a two months’ stay. Mr. Abbot will 
make an inquiry into the methods 
and ethics of international news cor- 
respondence, the result of which will be 
embodied in a report to the Foreign 
Policy Association of New York. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, executive edi- 
tor of the New York World, and his 
patty went to Chicago for the Tunney- 
Dempsey fight in a private car attached 
the Twentieth Century Limited. 

John H. Fahey, publisher of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Evening Post, has re- 
varned from Europe. 

Dan R. Hanna, president of the Cleve- 
‘and News, entertained Gene Tunney, 
weavyweight champion, at his Mentor 
Park country home following the big 
ight in Chicago. 

W. M. Glenn, publisher of the Orlando 
(Fla.) Morning Sentinel, has announced 
tis candidacy for delegate to the Demo- 
‘ratic national convention. 

William F. Hallstead, president of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Sun, is chairman of a 
‘ommittee of the chamber of commerce 
n that city which is striving to get an 
ir field for Scranton. 

| William Peck, editor and owner of the 
Pittston (Pa.) Gazette, was recently 
ionored with the presidency of the New 
tngland Society of Northeastern Penn- 
ylvania. 

'W. C. Simons, editor and publisher of 
he Lawrence (Kan.) Journal-World, 
tas been elected president of the Douglas 
Jounty (Kan.) Old Settlers Association. 
_ James B. Nevin, editor of the Atlanta 
jeorgian and Sunday American was 
ruest of honor at a luncheon given in 
acksonville, Fla., Sept. 19, by the “Be- 
jevers in Jacksonville” Club. 

J. H. Martin, publisher of the W/il- 
nington (Del.) Star, sailed for Europe 
sept. 8 to remain until November. 


the 
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IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


A L. FISH, general manager of the 
Salt Lake City Telegram, is on the 
*acific Coast on business for his paper. 
William L. Ettinger, Jr., has been 
tamed advertising manager of The Out- 
ook. 
Herbert W. Smith of the advertising 
lepartment, Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
Vews, has been appointed assistant in- 
tructor in advertising at Southern Meth- 
dist University at Dallas. Mr. Smith 
it continue on the News. 
Donald McDonald has joined the sta 
f the Itasco (Tex.) Item, and will have 
harge of advertising. 

Porter Colvig, associated with his 
iother in the management of the Lake 
ity (la.) Graphic, has joined advertising 
taff of the Washington (la.) Democrat. 
Dean Andrews, who has been conduct- 
ag an advertising agency of his own in 
veattle, has joined the staff of the 
feattle Post Intelligencer in the adver- 
ising department. For 14 years he was 
vith the Seattle Star. 

W. J. Pollack has been transferred 
com the Business Survey of the Chicago 
ribune to the national advertising staff, 
here he will act as western representa- 
ie for eastern accounts. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


hy S. GRAY, former managing editor 
“* of the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Tele- 
ram, has moved to Monroe, where he 
aS assumed the managership of the 
onroe Evening News, recently pur- 
ased by Mr. Gray and Stuart H. 
€rry, editor of the Telegram. 

William H. Zerbe, photographer on 
1e New York Herald Tribune, will teach 
course in photography this fall and 
er at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
Sciences. 
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Edward E. Whiting, writer of a col- 
umn in the Boston (Mass.) Herald until 
recently, has been appointed trustee of 
the Boston Elevated Street Railway Com- 
pany by Governor Alvan T. Fuller. 


Donald H, Maclvor, for the past four 
years oil editor of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Beacon, has resigned to enter the oil 
lease business. Richard H. Richards, 
police reporter, has been named oil editor, 


Earl Mushlitz, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Jndianapolis Star, addressed 
the Indianapolis Kiwanis Club recently 
on “The Function of the Fourth Estate.” 

Ayton F. Smith, city editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, was one of 
10 passengers who had narrow escapes 
on Sept. 26, when the big passenger 
plane in which they were riding from 
Le Bourget, France, to London, was 
forced down by engine trouble 30 miles 
from Paris. Smith has been attending 
the American Legion convention and cov- 
ering it for his paper. 

Hugh M. Foster has resigned as secre- 
tary of the New York Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association to ‘become grocery edi- 
tor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Cleo A. O’Donnell, head coach of the 
Holy Cross football team, will join the 
sports staff of the Worcester (Mass.) 
tvening Post this coming season, writing 
a series of articles covering the football 
situation throughout the United States. 


Walter E. Virhelson, identified with 
the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch and 
Virginian-Pilot and the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, both as news writer and 
advertising man, has been made business 
manager of Tides and Strides, a pub- 
lication of the Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Arthur W. Stace, former managing 
editor of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Press, and later a special writer for the 
Booth newspapers, has resigned to be- 
come director of the Michigan Commit- 
tee on Public Utility Information. His 
headquarters will be at Ann Arbor. 


Marty McDonagh, sports editor of the 


Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, has been 


confined to the Troy hospital for the last 
week, suffering from severe burns re- 
ceived when kettle of boiling water upset 
in his home. 

Hubert G. Clark, who has been editor 
of the Welch (W. Va.) Daily News for 
the past three years, has accepted the post 
of managing editor of the Williamson 
(W. Va.) Daily News. 

Louis Gomberg is covering University 
of Michigan sports at Ann Arbor for the 
Detroit Times. 

Cornelius Verplugh, an employe in the 
office of the clerk of the Iowa Supreme 
Court, has joined the staff of the Des 
Moines Register. 

Alan K. Ross, formerly radio editor 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
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J[NTRODUCING Grant Harris, editor 

of the Wagoner (Okla.) Tribune, 
last of the famous Boomers who ac- 
tively associated 
with and partici- 
pated in the dar- 
ing exploits of 
Capt. David L. 
Payne in his ef- 
forts to colonize 
in the Indian 
Territory in the 


for 


early ’80s. 
Harris was 19 
years old when 


he joined Capt. 
Payne’s party in 
Caldwell, Kans., 
in 1884. He did 
not get to work 
long for Payne in his printing-editing job 
on the Captain’s colony organ for six 
companies of Negro troops arrived at 
their camp at Rock Falls, south of Hun- 
nywell, Kan., one day and arrested Payne 
and his leaders. 

One of the officers; approaching Har- 
ris, noticed his youth and asked, “How 
long will it take you to get your pony 
and get across the line?” 

Harris put his answer into words of 
action and in a short time was back in 
Kansas. He joined the staff of the 
Wichita Beacon for a while before be- 
ginning his period of 25 years of edit- 
ing country newspapers in Oklahoma. 

This one-time staff member of Capt. 
Payne’s party has passed the 60-year 
mark. 


Grant Harris 


Chronicle, has been named manager of 
Station WOKT, which is being moved 
from Rochester to Binghamton, 

Jack Bladine, editor of the Daily 
Towan, the University of Iowa daily, has 
joined the reportorial staff of the Des 
Moines Tribune-Capital. 

Richard Skinner, formerly a member 
of the staff of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) 
Eagle-News, is to be a member of the 
repertory company, headed by Basil Sid- 
ney and Mary Ellis, at the Garrick The- 
atre in New York City this season. 

E. R. Gomberg and R. A. Billington, 
Ann Arbor correspondents of Detroit 
newspapers, have entered Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Robert Herbert, assistant in the bio- 
graphical department of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News for the last year, 
has resigned to enter the Texas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at College 
Station. 

Arch Robinson, former University of 
Michigan Daily columnist, is now report- 
ing on the Royal Oak (Mich.) Tribune. 

J. W. Falvella, for the last 17 years on 

(Continued on page 38) 


your consideration. 


that is hard to beat. 
world’s foremost dog writer. 


weekly, with two-column art. 


and girls, as well as for adults. 


and successful features. 


The McNaught 


V. V. MeNittr 
President 


Features that have 
proved their worth | 


McNaught Syndicate always has outstanding new features for 


It also has a fine selection of tried and proven features. 
that have made good in Many newspapers. 


For instance, if you like animal features, consider two weekly 
series that have achieved notable success, 


“TALES OF REAL DOGS,” by Albert Payson Terhune, is a series 


Weekly, with two-column art. 


“WILD ANIMAL INTERVIEWS,” by Dr. William T. Hornaday, 


This is the crowning work in the 
long career of the world’s greatest animal authority. 


Write or wire for information about these and other well-tried 


Times Bldg. 
New York 


Features 


Terhune is the 


Fine for boys 


Syndicate, Inc. 


CuHartes V, McApams 
Vice President 
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“THAT GAY 
YOUNG SET” 


By 


Lucille 
Van Slyke 


A ‘Favorite Feature 
with many editors 
because it comprises 
complete weekly 
short stories (2,000 
to 2,500 words) that 


maintain the sus- 
tained interest of 
the serial through 
characters that are 
old friends and a 
l ac aJl.e that: is 
familiar. 


Stirring Situations 
Sparkling Conversations 


Superb Illustrations 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., Earl J. Hadley, 
General Manager Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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(Continued from page 37) 
the staff of the Laredo (Tex.) Daily 
Times,. during 16 years of which he 
served as city editor under J. S. Penn’s 
management, has resigned to become as- 
sociated with T. W. Lillie in the pub- 
lication of the Laredo (Tex.) Weekly. 

Nathan H. Arnold, for seven years 
Sunday editor of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram, has resigned to take a rest 
and to devote more time to magazine 
work. He is succeeded by George Fox- 
hall, who has been Sunday staff writer 
and dramatic critic for several years. 
James H. ‘Newton is transferred from the 
city to Sunday staff. Thomas Francis 
Power, has resigned as day police re- 
porter and is succeeded by Thomas Phil- 
lips. Joseph Kunitz has resigned to go 
to New York City. Joseph ‘Kelley, for- 
merly with the Boston Sunday Adver- 
tiser, John F. Tagan, formerly of Har- 
risburg, ‘Pa., and Mary B. Rogers are 
new ‘city staff members. 

Gene Cooper, former city editor of the 
Waxahachie (Tex.) Daily Light, has re- 
signed to join the staff of the Austin 
(Tex.) American-Statesman, one of the 
Marsh-Fentress papers in Texas. He 
has been succeeded at Waxahachie by 
Lester Jordan. 

John T. MacBride, ship news editor 
of the Halifax (N. S.) Herald-Mail, has 
left the staff and is replaced by Michael 
Ryan of the city staff. 

Harold Bowman, mining editor, Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, is back from 
the Pacific Coast, where he has been 
spending his honeymoon. 

Paul Cotton has resigned from the 
staff of the Des Moines Register to re- 
sume his studies at Drake University, 
where, this year, he will be editor of the 
Delphic, the college paper. 

George Murray, municipal courts re- 
porter on the Des Moines Register, has 
resigned to hecome assistant Sunday edi- 
tor of the Los Angeles Examiner. 

Albert S Bryan of London, O., has 
been named city editor of the Fostoria 
(O.) Daily Times. 

Vincent M. Carroll, former Jefferson 
City (Mo.) correspondent of the St. 
Lowis Post-Dispatch, has been made as- 
sistant to E. D. Nims, president of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company in 
charge of publicity. Carroll’s headquar- 
ters will be at St. Louis. 

Edward B. Allen, formerly on the city 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Umion, 
has joined the faculty of the University 
of Southern California as a member of 
the English Department. Mr. Allen at- 
tended Oxford University as a Rhodes 
Scholar and received a degree with 
honors. 

A daughter was born recently to Mr. 
and Mrs. Amico J. Barone, of Chicopee, 
Mass. Mr. Barone is a member of the 
copy desk of the Springfield Evening 
(/nion. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


T C. YATES, from staff, Lubbock 
(Tex.) Avalanche to staff, Dallas 
Morning News. 

A. Y. Blackman, from reporter, Texar- 
kana (Tex.) Four States Press, to staff, 
Dallas Morning News. 

James H. Haberlin, from telegraph edi- 
tor, the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, to 
copy desk, Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

A. K. Bradley, from reporter, Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News, to police run, 
Kansas City Star. 

Carleton Giddings, from copy desk, 
Portland (Me.) Express, to head of copy 
desk, Portland News. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


(HATHoM (Ont.) Daily News, Fash- 
ion Supplement, Sept. 22. 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press ran two 
special advertising sections the same day, 
Sept. 20, one consisting of two pages for 
National Radio» Day, and the other, eight 
nages, for the opening of the new Capitol 
Theatre. 
Plant City (Fla.) 


Courier, © special 
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forty-fourth anniversary edition, Tuesday, 
Sept. 27. 

Worcester (Mass.) Post, New England 
Fair edition, Sept. 26. 

Boston Sunday Post, 100-page Boston 
radio and aero show number, Sept. 25. 

Boston Sunday Globe, 118-page Boston 
radio and aero show number, Sept. 25. 

Boston Sunday Herald, 112-page Bos- 
ton radio and aero show number, Sept. 
25, including 16 page rotogravure radio 
section. 

Boston Sunday Advertiser, 92-page 
Boston radio and aero show number, 
Sept. 25. 


MARRIED 


MASON B. HOOD, reporter for the 

Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, to 
Miss Nan Gordon, music instructor, 
Sept. 24. 

Robert H. Anderson, reporter on the 
Halifax (N. S.) Chronicle, to Margaret 
Craik of London, Eng., recently. 

Roswell G. Armstrong, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Armstrong Advertising Ser- 
vice, Des Moines, Ia., to Miss Lola Run- 
yon in Des Moines, Sept. 17. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Wellington Furlong 
of Boston, Mass., writer of special articles 
for the Boston (Mass.) Globe, to Miss 
Eleanor May Guthrie, at the Municipal 
Building chapel, New York City, Sept. 16. 

Miss Esther C. Pape, society editor of 
the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press for 13 years, 
to Fred C. Herche, of Parkers Landing, 
Pa., recently. 

Ray Nehmer of the Business Survey 
of the Chicago Tribune, to Margaret 
McAdam of the auditing department. 

Caryl Francis of the hotel and school 
advertising department, Chicago Tribune, 
to Clarence J. Brickman. 

Angelo Piemonte of the purchasing de- 
partment, Chicago Tribune, to Theresa 
Pope. 

Lucille Maurer of the circulation de- 
partment of the Chicago Tribune to Clark 
Mallder of the galley room. 

Clyde Zimmerman of the auditing de- 
ities Chicago Tribune, to Theresa 

ask. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


G ROSS DOWNING, formerly of 
° the New York news staff of the 
United Press, has been made manager of 
the Pittsburgh bureau, succeeding W. H. 
Lander, who will be transferred to the 
New York office as wire editor of the new 
Eastern two-wire service inaugurated 


Sept. 26. 


James Green, of the Des Moines bureau 
of the Associated Press, has joined the 
staff of the Des Moines Evening Tribune- 
Capital as political editor. Wilbur C. 
Peterson, who has been night editor for 
the A. P., succeeds Green as state editor. 
J. C. Greig of Indianapolis has joined the 
wire staff. 

C. H. Bennett of San Francisco has 
been made night manager of the United 
Press bureau at Portland, Ore., succeed- 
ing Hector Fox, who has been transferred 
to the San Francisco night staff of 
the U: P. 

Robert L. Gilbert, for two and a half 
years state editor at the New Haven 
bureau of the Associated Press, has re- 
signed to become assistant to the executive 
vice-president of the Connecticut Chamber 
of Commerce, headquarters at Hartford. 

A new sectional double wire system for 
delivery of news to afternoon papers of 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
was inaugurated Monday, Sept. 26, by 
the United Press. 

United Press opened a bureau at Salem, 
Ore., on Sept. 15, at the time leased wire 
service was started to the Salem Caputal- 
Journal. 

J. S. Sheehy has been appointed man- 
ager of a new United Press bureau which 
was opened Sept. 19 at Phoenix, Ariz. 

J. I. Femrite, formerly manager of the 
Des Moines bureau of the United Press, 
has been appointed Southwest Division 
manager, with headquarters at Kansas 
City. Femrite succeeds D. E. MacFadden, 
who has been transferred to the Chicago 
Stic 
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Thomas R. Curran has joined the San 
Francisco business staff of the United 
Press: 

C, A. Grumish has been appointed As- 
sociated Press correspondent at Colum- 
bia, Mo., succeeding T. R. Gill. 

Effective Oct. 16 and 17, respectively, 
the Associated Press will open new bu- 
reaus in Davenport, la., and Centralia, 
lll. E. E. Buchner will be in charge of 
the former post, and Giles N. Findley, 
the latter. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


Goss TANTINE (Mich.) Advertiser 
Record, weekly, with a record of 83 


years of continuous publication, has been 


purchased by Kenneth B. Butler, for the 
past two years editor and manager of the 
Mendota (Ill.) Sun-Bulletin. 

D. G. Cloud, manager! of the Elma 
(Wash.) Chronicle, has purchased from 
Roy D. Craft the McCleary Stimulator, 
weekly. 

Bowling Green (Mo.) Jeffersonian, 
which has been published by J. T. Lani- 
gan, formerly of Monticello, Ia., has been 
sold to J. H. Brewer of Manhattan, Kan., 
who recently was graduated from the 
University of Kansas. 

London Mills (Ill.) London Times, 
which has been owned by the Vose family 
over 40 years, has been sold to E. D. 
Gross, Oak Park, Ill. Dee Kay Vose, 
son of Willis T. Vose, founder, has con- 
tinued the paper in late years. The Vose 
family will leave soon for Florida. 

Jesse R. Hinman and R. K. Wright 
have sold to Vernon Paine, formerly on 
the staff of the Pasadena (Cal.) Post, the 
Inglewood (Cal.) Fairview Gazette. Al- 
fred Jermy will be the advertising man- 
ager. 

Sam D. Merk has sold the Burlingame 
(Cal.) Advance-Star to A. B. Cargill, 
recently with the advertising department 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

P. M. McInnis has sold his half-interest 
in the Deming (N. Mex.) Headlight to 
C. Gi Sage. 

Bloomfield (la.) Messenger, weekly, 
has been absorbed by the Davis County 
Republican and the Bloomfield Democrat. 
Purchase of the paper was announced by 
K. D. Melcher, publisher of the Republi- 
can and by Baldridge and Allender, own- 
ers of the Democrat. 

B. B. Brown has sold the Escalon 
(Cal.) Times to Perry B. Stickles of 
TattuGal: 

George B. Stoker has purchased the 
Ashville (O.) News from S. D. Fridley, 
who helped to found the paper 45 years 
ago. 

Thomas Ficon has sold the Geyserville 
(Cal.) Transcript to J. Ernest Murphy of 
Tacoma, Wash. 


SCHOOLS 


TOHE Cleveland College, a unit of the 

Western Reserve University and Case 
School of Applied Science, is conducting 
a night school in which a course of jour- 
nalism is featured under the direction of 
Clyde R. Miller, director of publications 
for the board of education, Cleveland 
public schools. 


Paul F. Terrill, sales and publicity ; 


manager of the Houghton & Dutton Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., department’ store, 
will conduct the retail advertising courses 
in both the day and night divisions of the 
Boston University College of Business 
Administration this year. 

Washington State College will give a 
course in poetry in Spokane, Wash., this 
fall under the auspices of the Spokane 
Chronicle and the Spokane alumni chap- 
ter of Theta Sigma Phi, women’s national 
literary fraternity. Following the course 
the Chronicle and the fraternity will put 
on a poetry writing contest. The instruc- 
tor has not been selected. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


W C. JARNAGIN, publisher of the 
° Storm Lake (la.) Pilot-Tribune, 
was elected president of the northwestern 
district of the Iowa Press Association ‘at 
a recent meeting. 

ARKANSAS Press AssocrATIon is to 


have its own magazine, to be known as the 
Arkansas Publisher. Clio Harper of 
Little Rock is editor. | 
Fletcher W. Taft, advertising directo 
of the Carter’s Ink Company of Bostor 
spoke on “Cooperation in Advertising 
before the ADVERTISING CLUB OF WoRCES- 
TER, Mass., Sept. 28. ‘ 
Board of directors of the Boston 
(Mass.) Berrer BusinEss BuREAU has 
named the following executive committee: 
George B. Johnson, of the R. H. Whit 
Company; Louis Kirstein, Filene’s; Wil- 
liam LeFavre, First National Bank; Wik 
liam Rogers, Boston Evening Transcript 
and Robert E. Weeks, Harris Forbes & 
Co. The president of the bureau, Johr 
Richardson, and the treasurer, Thoma: 
Beal, will also serve“). +) _ 
First fall luncheon of the seasén for the 
Boston ADVERTISING CLUB took place at 
the Hotel Bellevue last week with 17( 
members present. Victor Alvin Ketcher 
gave an address on the subject, “Making 
Facts Clear and Interesting.” Arthu 
Crockett, the new president, presided. 
Samuel Rothman has been awarded firs 
prize in the Cleveland Press—CLEVELANI 
ADVERTISING CLUB contest to select th 
best advertisement, in a specified issue of 
the Press. The prize is a $105 scholar. 
ship in the Advertising School of th 
club. He picked an advertisement pre 
pared and run by the Press promoting 
radio buying. 
President Daniel Willard of the Balti 
more & Ohio Railroad was chief speake 
at a luncheon given to more than 9 
Washington correspondents and severa 
hundred members of the BALTIMORE Pres: 
Cus, Sept. 22, at the Southern Hotel 
under the auspices of the club. i 
Annual convention of the CALIFORNI/ 
ADVERTISING SERVICE ASSOCIATION will b 
held in the Samarkand Hotel, Santa Bar- 
bara, Oct. 20-23 inclusive. H. C. Bern 
sten, of the Lockwood-Shackelford Com- 
pany, is president of the Association. 
The ninth annual school of the CLEve- 
LAND ADVERTISING CLUB opened its ses: 
sions at the club quarters in the Hote 
Allerton, Cleveland, September 21 
George E. ‘Mills, secretary-manager, an: 
nouncing the courses will run nin 
months every Monday and Wednesday 
evening. The school is under the direc. 
tion of its founder and dean, Charles W 
Mears, widely known councillor in mar. 
keting, and he is being assisted by Frank 
Wulf of the W. S. Tyler Company, anc 
lies 1% Honeywell, advertising manager f 
the Sterling Manufacturing Company. 


FLASHES 4 


[2 would clarify things a little in In 
diana if it were merely made a felom 
to be elected—Detroit News. | 


The daily grind is harder when it i 
devoted to sharpening someone else 
axe.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 

Americanism No, 241: Biting a 2! 
cent piece and dropping it on the countel 
to test its ring. Placing implicit faith 
in the allegations on any label—Detroi 
News. f 


It is proverbial that the rain falls o 
the just and the unjust alike, but all tov 
frequently the unjust man purloins th 
just man’s umbrella— Seattle Times. 


Many run into debt, says a wri 5 
but getting out is mostly a crawl.—WNor 
gots Ledger-Dispatch. 4 


As we understand the manly art ¢ 
self-defense, Mr. Dempsey will have 
defeat Mr. Tunney three straight to wi 
the series.—F. P. A. in New York World 


Conceit is deceptive, but it is rarely 
perceptive.—Chicago Daily News. 


Politics make strange bedfellows: 
for instance, rum-mates.—Aitlanta Cot 
stitution, 


Perhaps they are called bungalows bi 
cause so many of them are designed b 
bunglers——Florence (Ala.) Herald. 
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W. C. DOWN, CAROLINA 
PUBLISHER, DIES 


Owner of Charlotte News Succumbs to 
Heart Attack Sept. 23—Promi- 
nent in Politics and 


Local Affairs 


W. C. Dowd, 62, publisher and general 
manager of the Charlotte (N. C.) News, 
died at his home on Queen's Road, Myers 
Park, Friday morning, Sept. 23, from a 
heart attack. 

Although he had suffered from heart 
disease for more than four years, Mr. 
Dowd’s condition was not considered 
serious until a few moments prior to his 
death. Even the members of his im- 
mediate family had not been notified, so 
sudden was his passing. 

Funeral services were conducted Sun- 
day afternoon at 3 o'clock, at the First 
Baptist Church, Dr. Luther Little, pastor 
of the church, and Rey. Joseph A. Gaines, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Baptist Church, offi- 
ciating. 

Mr. Dowd was born in Moore county, 
March 21, 1865. When he was a mere 
boy his family moved to Mecklenburg 
county. After receiving his preliminary 
education at the old Carolina Military 
Academy, from which he was graduated 
in 1889 with the degree of A.B., he entered 
Wake Forest College, from which he was 
graduated. At that institution he was a 
member of the football team that won the 
championship of the South. 

Following his graduation, Mr. Dowd’s 
first business experience was aS an Il- 
structor in the Carolina Military Acad- 
emy. While thus engaged he found oppor- 
tunity to purchase a democratic weekly 
newspaper here, the Mecklenburg Tumes, 
which he obtained in 1892. In 1895 he 
purchased from Wade H. Harris, now 
editor of the Charlotte. Observer, the 
Charlotte News, which Mr. Harris had 
been publishing for eight years. It was 
at that time a four-page publication. 
Subsequently, Mr. Dowd also obtained the 
Charlotte Democrat, and, consolidating it 
with the Mecklenburg Times, his first 
journalistic venture, published it under the 
name of the Times-Democrat, which for 
years afterward he continued to operate as 
the semi-weekly product of the News. 

Mr. Dowd was first married to the late 
Miss Eloise Jordan Butt, Nov. 23, 1892, 
and to this union his three children were 
born, William Carey Dowd, Jr., Mrs. 
Morehead Jones, both of Charlotte, and 
James Edward Dowd, the latter of Rich- 
mond, Va. Mrs. Dowd died April 26, 
1916. 

In July, 1917, Mr. Dowd was married 
to Miss Ellen Furness Gayle, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., from whom he was later 
divorced. In July, 1924, he was married 
to Mrs. Thomas Turner, of High Point, 
who survives him. 

Mr. Dowd served asa state senator in 
1895. In 1896 and 1900 he was a delegate 
to the democratic national conventions, 
and in 1900 he was named presidential 
elector from the sixth congressional dis- 
trict. He was in the state house of rep- 
resentatives from 1907 to 1911, and in the 
last assembly in which he served he was 
chosen as speaker. 

Among the civic organizations with 
which Mr. Dowd was connected were the 
Goodfellows Club and the Rotary Club. 
He was a charter member of the latter or- 
ganization. He also was a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce at the time of 
his death. Mr. Dowd was also president 
of the Continental Trust Company, hav- 
ing been instrumental in its founding. 


NEBRASKA VETERAN DIES 


“W. H. Weeks Began Newspaper Career 
In 1873—Published Norfolk News 


W. H. Weeks, oldest newspaper man in 
point of service in Nebraska and pub- 
lisher of the Norfolk News for the last 
20 years, died late Sunday afternoon, in 
his home. Death was caused by compli- 
cations. Mr. Weeks was 72 years old. 

Mr. Weeks was born at Broklyn, N. Y., 
October 29, 1855. His early boyhood was 
spent at Philadelphia but he joined the 


great westward trek in 1872, coming to 
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Nebraska with his mother and filing on 
a homestead in Hall county. 

He first entered the newspaper business 
in a country print shop at Beloit, Kan., in 
November, 1873, and with the exception 
of two years spent at as a railroad em- 
ploye, had been in the printing business 
until his death. 

His first venture as an editor was at 
Grand Island, Neb., in 1897. As he him- 
self expressed it, “I assumed the editorial 
‘We’ and started to save the world in 
September, 1879, with the old Nebraska 
Democrat.’ Later he published a weekly 
paper at Scribner, Neb., before moving to 
Norfolk. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Marie 
Weeks, editor of the Norfolk News and 
former president of the Nebraska State 
Press Association, and one son, Bryan 
Weeks, publisher of a paper at Marys- 
ville, Kan. 


Obituary 


cee J. Duntop, 28, telegraph editor 
of the St. John (N. B.) Times-Globe, 
died recently at Grand Manan, Ne BS 
after a lingering illness. 

Cromwett GALrIn, 76, formerly tele- 
graph editor. on the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Times, died in Eagle Rock, Cal., recently. 

Kennetuo C. Kerr, 59, railroad editor 
of the Salt Lake Tribune during the 
stirring years of Harriman railroad con- 
struction, from which position he devel- 
oped into an authority on transportation 
matters, and became publisher of the Rai- 
way and Marine News, and Motor Trans- 
portation, died Sept. 21 at his home in 
Seattle. 

Mrs. Martua E. Hocus, 63, mother of 
J. D. Hogue, Jr., editor of the Vincennes 
(Ind.) Sun, died in a Vincennes hospital 
last week from injuries received in an 
‘automobile accident. 

Wut1amM F. Berry, 71, former librarian 
for the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Mass., died:at his home in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 20. 

Mrs. Haroip Gorr, 36, wife of the 
managing editor of the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, died at her home on the 
night of Sept. 19, from heart trouble. Mr. 
Goff, who was touring Europe with the 
group of editors selected by the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation, was immediately noti- 
fied by cable. 

Watter G. Futter, 46, editor of The 
Radio Times, the weekly journal giving 
the official programs of broadcasts of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, died on 
Sept. 16. Mr. Fuller was born in Dorset 
and took up medicine as a profession, 
which he later abandoned for journalism. 
For some time he was acting-editor of 
the Freeman, in New York, but came to 
“England to join the staff of the London 
Daily Herald. Later he became acting 
editor of the Weekly Westminster (Lon- 
don), and was the first journalist to treat 
radio broadcast programs as the subject of 
regular artistic criticism. 

Watrer M. Taptey, former editor of 
the Rockland (Me.) Daily Star, died 
recently. 

CHARLES FERDINAND TAYLOR, 83, at one 
time owner and publisher of the Ft. Wayne 
(Ind.) Daily News, died in Los Angeles, 
Cal., recently. 


JOHN S. CRATE 


John S. Crate, 50, managing editor of the 
Ottawa Journal dailies, died suddenly at 
twenty minutes to nine Monday evening 
in his room at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto. Death was ascribed to heart 
failure. A well-known Canadian news- 
paperman, he was cable editor of the 
Toronto Globe for some years and later 
was with both the Toronto News and 
Toronto Star, and then with the M/on- 
treal Star. He began his newspaper ca- 
reer on the Weekly Sun in Owen Sound, 
Ont., where he was born and passed his 
early life. 


JOHN C. KERRIGAN 


John C. Kerrigan. of the advertising 
department of the New York World, 
died suddenly at his Atlantic City Apart- 
ment, Sept. 26. He supervised resort 
advertising for the World. 
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ASHES OF A. P. MAN 
STREWN FROM PLANE 


Unusual Funeral of Walter C. Whiffen 
Was in Accordance with His Wish 
—Russian News Man 
Assists 


Strewn from a military airplane, the 
ashes of Walter C. Whiffen, late Mos- 
cow correspondent of the Associated 
Press and for many years its representa- 
tive in various world capitals, were scat- 
tered over the highways and byways of 
the city of his last assignment, Sept. 26. 

The funeral was the first of its kind in 
the history of Moscow and the ceremony 
was watched by a large group of specta- 
tors, in accordance with one of the cor- 
respondent’s last wishes. 

The ashes were carried in a flower 
covered urn and were scattered over the 
city by N. Kotoff, a Russian newspaper 
comrade and assistant, when the plane 
had reached a height of about 500 feet. 

The ceremony took place after a re- 
ligious and civil service attended by the 
entire American colony as well as by 
representatives of the Soviet Foreign 
Office, the Soviet news agency Tass, the 
Soviet press and an attache of the Japa- 
nese Embassy. 


FURTHER ESTATE LITIGATION 


Suit to Recover $280,000 Filed by 
Nathaniel C. Wright Administrator 


More litigation regarding settlement of 
the estate of the late Nathaniel C. Wright, 
one of the publishers of the Toledo (O.) 
Blade, was started last week with the 
filing of a suit in the Toledo courts by 
Charles Howard Wright, administrator of 
the estate of N. C. Wright, against Fred- 
erick S. Buggie; Mary M. Buggie, his 
wife; Margaret Buggie, his daughter; 
Mary M. Buggie, trustee, and Frank S. 
Lewis. 

The action is to recover $280,000, pro- 
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DUPLEX HIGH SPEED 
TUBULAR PRESS, 5 Unit, 
present capacity 20 pages or — 
40 Tabloid, with high speed. — 
folder and cutter complete. 
Westinghouse 40 H.P. and 
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Record, 350 West 38th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


ceeds of the sale of 400 shares of th 
Newark Star Publishing Company, ‘ani 
an additional $86,000, said to have be 
paid to Mr. Buggie as dividends, salary, 
etc. w 
N. C. Wright was associated with 
H. S. Talmadge in publication of the 
Blade and other newspapers prior to h 
death, May 13, 1923. f 
7 
KAUFFMANN ESTATE TO FAMILY 
Rudolph Kauffmann, vice-president anc 
managing editor of the Washingto 
(D. C.) Evening Star, who died 1 
week, left the bulk of his estate to 
family, according to the will filed in pro 
bate court Sept. 23. The interest of 
testator in the Evening Star Newspape 
Company is to be held in trust by his sor 
Rudolph Max Kauffmann, and Henry | 
Hanford, assistant to the business m 
ager of the Star, and the income paid t 
the son and his sister, Mrs. Barbar 
Kauffmann Murray of Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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FRANK O’CONNELL : 


Frank O’Connell, 60, copyreader on t 
staff of the New York World, was fot 

dead in a Turkish bath on Sept. 2 
Three prisoners are being held for que: 
tioning in regard to an alleged fight a 
O’Connell in which he received a bloy 
which, it is believed, caused the newspape 
man’s death. Mr. O’Connell was former 
a city editor of the New York Mornin 
Telegraph. Before joining the staff \ 
the World he was well known as a tut 
tennis and golf writer of the New Yor 
Evening Telegram. . 


: i 
WRITES SON’S OBITUARY 


His only son, six years old, dead fro 
infantile paralysis, Wallace L. Robinse 
managing editor of the Lancaster (Pa 
News Journal and Sunday News, inform 
his office by telephone and wrote stori 
for his paper and the Associated Pre 
The child—named for his father, was t 
fifteenth victim of the malady in Lancast 


within a month. y 
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The Cline System of Press Control 
has given Complete satisfaction, says 


THE PROVIDENCE NEWS 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnish 
Motors and Control Equipments for 
Printing Presses and Auxiliary Machinery 
for Newspaper and Job Presses. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, {LL. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE BLDG, 
47 WEST 3th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Promotion Should Sell the Brand of Advertising Not a Single 
Ad, Gwaltney, Milwaukee Journal, Believes—Classified 
Swindler Sentenced 


ARRY GWALTNEY of the Milwau- 

kee Journal believes that a classified 
promotion advertisement should sell classi- 
fied advertising as a whole and not a 
classified ad. He explained why he held 
this belief recently. 

“We have sold ‘Help Wanted’ advertis- 
ing to industrial America—and we are 
getting exactly what we ‘sold, employment 
advertising,” he explained. “Why didn’t 
we sell these men classified advertising in- 
stead of a classified ad? It would have 
been easier to sell than help wanted adver- 
tising was (it was easier to sell it to them 
then, than it is now) and had we sold 
them right in the first place—they would 
be using it for dozens of things today 
instead of only one. 

“We have sold used car advertising to 
automobile dealers, but how many of them 
would think of advertising in the classified 
section if they wanted to borrow or lend 
$10,000? We have sold real estate adver- 
tising to brokers, but how many of them 
would think of trying to sell their old 
shotgun or golf outfit? It is a proven 
fact, that when a man accepts a product 
as useful for a certain given purpose, it is 
more difficult to convince him that it is 
useful for other things as well. So I feel 
the fundamental basis of our promotion 
should be to sell classified advertising. I 
think it should sell classified advertising ; 
not the product or service found in a par- 
ticular classification. 

“Our salesmanship is on a par with our 
promotion. 

“In the foreign field classified advertis- 
ing has great opportunities, but the sales 
resistance is more than ordinary. There is 
a total ignorance of the great market 
places as found in the classified section. 
There, prejudice is most profound and 


deep rooted. To cultivate this business it 
is necessary to sell ourselves, our news- 
paper representatives, advertising agencies, 
advertising managers and in most cases 
the advertiser must accept a new policy. 
That is indeed a long road—but it will be 
traversed. It should be easy to sell our- 
selves and demand the support of our 
foreign representatives.” 


Through the quick work of Norman B. 
Tobey of the Boston (Mass.) Herald- 
Traveler, classified department, Arthur K. 
Metivier was arrested in that city Sept. 
16 and sentenced to six months in jail on 
each of the two counts of larceny of 
money and misrepresenting his connec- 
tion with a Hub radio concern. Metivier 
had been giving the Herald-Traveler con- 
siderable trouble for some time as a “want 
ad” faker, victimizing those advertising 
for positions. 

He was finally trapped when one per- 
son ‘advertising for a job telephoned the 
Herald-Traveler and Tobey notified two 
inspectors who went with him to meet 
Metivier. The latter’s game was to call 
on the advertiser, promise him work, and 
then claim that his pocket had been picked 
and that he needed carfare to get home. 


H. W. Connell, formerly of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald automobile advertising de 
partment, is the new classified manager of 
the San Antonio Express and Evening 
News. 


-K. L. Krough, formerly of the Hart- 
ford Courant classified advertising de- 
partment, has left the newspaper to enter 
the University of Vermont and also free 


lance for a number of newspapers in 
New England. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Bryant Joins Homer McKee in Research Department—Geyer Com- 
pany Appoints Boyd and Brattin—Reed G. Landis 
Handling ‘Black Patti’ 


A® the first step in an extensive expan- 
sion program, Homer McKee, presi- 
dent of the Homer McKee Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis advertising agency, has an- 
nounced the addition to his staff of 
George T. Bryant, who will be associated 
with G. Vance Smith in the agency’s de- 
partment of research and market analysis. 

Mr. Smith, who has been with the 
McKee company six years, was recently 
changed from the mechanical production 
department, of which he was head, to the 
research department. George McAvin, 
formerly assistant to Mr. Smith, suc- 
ceeds him as head of that department. 

Mr. Bryant from 1913 to 1918 was 
connected with advertising agencies in 
Baltimore and Indianapolis. In 1918 he 
became sales manager of the Hide, 
Leather and Belting Company, and while 
with this firm made two trips to Europe 
to study market conditions. 

From this position Mr. Bryant went 
with Robert H. Hassler, Inc., as direc- 
tor of sales. From 1924 to 1926 he 
served as general manager of sales for 
the Meyer-Kiser Corporation of Indian- 
apolis, handling automobile finance. 


John L. Boyd, formerly of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, and Dudley H. Brattin, formerly 
of the Millis Advertising Company, In- 
dianapolis, have joined the staff of the 
Geyer Company, Dayton, O., as account 
executives. 


Reed G. Landis Company of Chicago, 
formerly Arnold Joerns Company, has 
been selected to handle the advertising -of 
the Chicago Record Company, manufac- 
turers of “Black Patti” phonograph 
records. 

Don Watts, for ten years with N. W. 


Ayer & Son and the Perry-Hanly Ad- 
vertising Company, has joined the staff 
of Walraven Bros., Inc., of Dallas. 


The Meadow Brook Nurseries, Inc., of 
Englewood, N. J., has appointed Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc., to direct its 
advertising. Localized campaigns will be 
conducted to develop the landscape gar- 
dening and cut flower departments. 


REPRESENTING THE 


NEWSPAPERS 


(THE Noblesville (Ind.) Ledger has 
been added to the membership of the 
Indiana League of Home Dailies through 
the appointment of Scheerer, Inc., as its 
representative, effective Sept. 20. This 
brings the League membership up to 25. 


William C. Henning, who recently re- 
signed as manager of the Weaver Stuart 
Company, and E. Crosby Vining of the 
Chicago office of Potts-Turnbull Company, 
have been appointed to the Chicago staff 
of Woodward & Kelly, national repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago Daily News. 


R. B. Deane has joined the staff of 
George M. Kohn, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, Atlanta, Ga. He was formerly 
national advertising manager of the Miami 
Herald. Previous to that he served as 
promotion and merchandising manager for 
the Syracuse Journal. 


Paul Ray has been transferred from 
Chicago to the Detroit branch of E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency. G. J. Diet- 
rich, formerly with the Farm Journal, has 
been added to Katz Chicago staff. 
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Powers & Stone, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed to represent the new Port- 
land (Me.) Evemng News nationally. 


The Geo. B. David Company has been 
appointed national advertising representa- 
tives, both in the Eastern and Western 
territories for the publishers of the 
Laredo (Tex.) Times. 


Effective at once, Howland & How- 
land of New York and Chicago, are ap- 
pointed special representatives of the 
Corning (N. Y.) Evening Leader. 


AD TIPS 


Aitkin-Kynett' Company, 1420 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for the Sylvania 
Products Company, radio tubes, Emporium, Pa. 

Buchen Company, 28 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. Will place account for the 
Metal Ware Corporation, Chicago. 

George Batten Company, McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago. Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for the French Battery Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis. 

B. S. Bowerman Agency, 121 Commerce st., 
Baltimore, Md. Placing 10-time orders with 
newspapers in various sections for Lyon, Conk- 
lin & Company. Baltimore. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Building, Detroit. Now handling account of the 
Silent Automatic Corporation, heater, Detroit. 

Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Now handling account for Roeth- 
lisberger & Company, Inc., Tigre Gruyere 
Cheese, New York. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York. Now placing account for the Multibestos 
Company, Walpole, Massachusetts. 

Churchill-Hall, Inc., 50 Union Square, New 
York. Reported to have secured account of the 
Flako Products Company “Jiffy Jems,” New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 750 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Making contracts with news- 
papers in various sections for the Reisch Brew- 
ing Company, Snringfield, Ill. : 

D’Arcy Advertising Company, Missouri State 
Life Building; St. Louis. Placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company, St. Louis. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Placing account for the Wahl Company, 
Chicago, manufacturers of Eversharp pencils, 
Wahl pens and Wahl spring brake. Again plac- 
ing orders with newspapers in various sections 
for the A. C. Spark Plug Company, Flint, 
Michigan. 

Gardner Advertising Company, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Renewing newspaper contracts 
generally for the Ralston Purina Company, 
cereal, St. Louis. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 450 
4th avenue, New York. Placing orders with 
newspapers generally for the International Pro- 
prietaries, Inc., tanlac, Dayton, Ohio. 

Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 360 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Placing ac- 
count for Spear & Company, Pittsburgh, house- 
hold furniture. 

Hazard Advertising Corporation, 7 East 42nd 
street, New York. Placing account for the 
Murray Hill Trust Company, New York. 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 11 East 26th 
street, New York. Placing account for the 
Shirtcraft Company, Inc., of New York. 

C. W. Jackson Company, 175 5th avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in vari- 
ous sections for the Buffalo Lithia Springs Cor- 
poration, Va. 

Koch Company, 432 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Now handling aecount of the Mint-O-Lax 
Company, candy laxative, Milwaukee. 

Lord & Thomas and Logan, 400 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for the Pines 
Winterfront Company, Chicago. 

H. K. McCann Company, Skinner Building, 
Seattle, Wash. Now handling account for the 
Pioneer Packing Company, “‘Pioneer Minced Sea 
Clams,” Seattle. 

Jchn F. Murray Advertising Agency, Inc., 
578 Madison avenue, New York. Handling ac- 
count for the A. S. Boyle Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturers ‘‘Old English” wax, etc. 

Picard, Bradner & Brown, 16 West 46th 
street, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in selected sections for the Acme Ap- 
paratus Corporation, radio, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

John O. Powers Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Has secured account of the Pausin 
Engineering Company, Newark, N. J. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue, 
New York. Now handling account for the Dex- 
ter Poultry Company, “‘Sunnyfood,’’ New York. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, 360 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Placing orders with news- 
papers generally for the J. M. White Mfg. 
Company, radio, Sioux City, Iowa. 

A. J. Silberstein, Inc., 310 5th avenue, New 
York. Making reservation orders with news- 
papers that have rotogravure sections for the 
Silverstripe Company, men’s clothing, New 
York, 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York. Placing orders with 
some Western newspapers for the Andrew 
Jergen Company, Woodbury’s facial soap, Cin- 
cinnati. Also placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for the Corning Glass Works, 
Pyrex Bottles, Corning, 

World Wide Advertising 
5th avenue, New York. 
Lebolt & Company. 


Corporation, 303 
Placing account for 


N. Y. PUBLISHER RETURNS 
FROM EUROPE 


Jose Camprubi, publisher of La 
Prensa, Spanish language daily of 
New York City, photographed on the 
S. S. Paris upon his return to New 
York from Europe recently. 


BUTMAN GETS POST 


Made Director of News for Interna- 
tional Telegraph Conference 


Carl H. Butman, editor of the Wash- 
ington Radio News Service, and a widely 
known newspaper correspondent, has been 
assigned as director of 'news service for 
the International Radio Telegraph con- 
ference which opens Oct. 4, at the national 
capital. Butman formerly did publicity 
work for the War Department and the 
Smithsonian Institute. Newspaper repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the world will 
attend the conference, the members of 
which will be received by President and 
Mrs. Coolidge at the White House on 
October 7. ; 

The plenary sessions of the conference 
are expected to extend until about Nov. 16. 


TO USE NEWSPAPERS 


Hurley Company Will Advertise Thor 
Washers Extensively 


The Hurley Machine Company, manu- 
facturers of the Thor washing machine, 
will begin a widespread newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign because of the effi- 
ciency of newspapers in reaching the 
women in the home, it was announced by 
Edward N. Hurley, Jr., president of the 
Hurley company. 

Newspaper advertising was praised as 
the most effective method of stimulating 
business, at a meeting of dealers in the 
Bismarck Hotel. Hurley outlined the 
newspaper advertising plans for the com- 
ing year, and explained that the dealers 
would be affiliated with the campaign. 


PUBLISHER RE-ELECTED MAYOR 


In the most decisive election Greens- 
boro has ever had, Mayor E. B. Jeffress, 
publisher of the Greensboro (N. C.)_ 
News, and Councilmen E. R. Ford, 
W. M. Ridenhour and David White were — 
returned victors Monday over the four 
candidates which a recall] f ¢tion h ad- | 

a Hit 


vanced in opposition, i 


RESCUES INJURED MAN 


John J. Jesse, an employe of the Chi-— 
cago Herald and Examiner, went to the 
rescue of Benjamin Toubes, a chemist, 
when Toubes, in trying to board an IIli- 
nois Central train, fell under the wheels 
of the car. His right leg was cut off. 
While hundreds stood about, Jesse 
dragged the unconscious man to the plat 
form, took a rope from a package o 
new spa and applied a crude tourni- 
quet. 
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VERE ERRRREEee 


g the guess 
Out of GAS 


CIENTIFIC research is one important method 
adopted by the gas industry to bring about uni- 
versal use of gas for industrial heating purposes. 


Scientific study is being pursued at such institu- 
tions as the University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan, Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, American Institute of Baking, 
American Gas Association testing laboratory, and 
in many other institutions, besides the laboratories 
maintained by individual gas companies. 


Science takes nothing for granted. The gas 
industry believes that its product will eventually 
serve for every heat needed, and the purpose of all 
this investigation is to bring about the universal use 
of gas in the most assured manner with the least 
possible loss of time. 


Industrial concerns in all lines of business should 
keep themselves informed on the recent adaptation 
of gas to their own industries. 


Write to your gas company for information, or to 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Ethel Hays Signs New NEA Contract — Mildred Barbour Book to Be 
Published—Secretary Is Reporter on Trip to U. S. 
from France 


SOQ VRIT, Trapper of Men,” by Mildred 
Barbour, as syndicated by the 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, is soon 
to be published as 
a book by Gros- 
set & Dunlap. 

Miss Barbour 
has for several 
years devoted 
herself exclusive- 
ly to writing 
serials for. the 
Metro p olitan 
Newspaper Serv- 
ice, but was pre- 
viously not only 
a writer but also 
an executive of 
the Wheeler Syn- 
dicate. 

She began her career as a society re- 
porter on the Washington Herald. She 
wrote one serial as an experiment and 
has since become a successful writer of 
novels of excitement and emotion. 

Miss Barbour regularly writes four 
serials a year. “Jealous Hearts” is the 
title of her serial now being released and 
“One Suitor Too Many” has been com- 
pleted. It will follow “Jealous Hearts.” 


MILDRED BARBOUR 


Miss Renee Brasier, secretary to Lau- 
rence Hills, editor of the Paris Herald, 
foreign edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune, arrived in this country for a 
visit on the Ile de France Sept. 28. Miss 
Brasier sent daily cables to the Herald 
Tribune on the activities of Mayor 
Walker, who returned to New York on 
the same ship. On Thursday evening, 
Sept. 29, Miss Brasier was the guest of 
honor at a party given by the French 
Line. 


Ohio Newspaper Women’s Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Toledo, 
Nov. 4, 5 and 6. Editors of the three 
Toledo newspapers, Grove Patterson, the 
Blade; John Dun, the Times, and H. C. 
Place, the News-Bcee, will deliver ad- 
dresses. About $500 in prizes will be 
awarded. Miss Pauline Smith of the 
Columbus (O.) Citizen is president of 
the association. 


Miss Helen Havener and Miss Ina 
Badger of the Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald and Express staffs, were guests 
of honor at a party given by their asso- 
ciates of the newspapers. Miss Havener 
leaves to edit the Independent Woman. 
Miss Badger goes on leave of absence 
to study at Boston University. 


Miss Anna Nicholas, literary editor of 
the Indianapolis Star, has returned to 
her work after spending the summer in 
Europe. 


Louise Glackemeyer has left the staff 
of the Des Moines Register to enroll in 
the school of journalism at Missouri 
University, Columbus, Mo. 


Marie Avery Myers, society editor of 
the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, is 
now writing her page under the name of 
Nancy Van Dyck. 


Miss Mina Caswell, church editor of 
the Portland (Me.) Express, has joined 
the Portland News staff. 


A son has been born at Columbus, O., 
to Mr. and Mrs. Claude Jay Bartlett. 
Mrs. Bartlett is a newspaper woman, 
having been employed at the time of her 
marriage on the Columbus Olio State 
Journal. 


Miss Dorotha C. Garvin, formerly of 
Harpers Bazaar, has joined the editorial 
staff of the New York Herald Tribune. 


Frances Schiff, cross word puzzle edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Tribune, 


has returned from a vacation at Lee, 
Mass. 


Miss Clara H. Zeillessen, assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, was the winner of 
the $250 prize offered for the best es- 
say submitted at the 20th annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Electrical 
Association at Bedford Springs. 


Marjorie Mills of the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald staff is now conducting a page 
of her own, entitled “The Forum, A 
Page for New England Women,” in the 
Herald every day. 


Ethel Hays, artist, has signed a new 
Jong term contract with NEA Service, 
Inc. In addition to continuing her “Flap- 
per Fannies” and 
“Ethel” cartoons, 
she will also draw 
a cover each week 
for the forthcom- 
ing NEA Sunday 
magazine. A lit- 
tle less than three 
years ago, Miss 
Hays became con- 
nected with 
NEA. Previously 
she had been an 
atti SsteerOle athe 
Cleveland Press. 

ErHEert Hays Mrs. Simms— 

in private life she 

is Mrs. Ethel Hays. Simms—started to 
draw when she was going to High School 
in Billings, Mont. After graduation she 
went to Los Angeles, where she studied 
in the Los Angeles School of Art and 
Design. Later she went to New York 
and took a course for three years in the 
school of the Art League. During the 
war she served as a “reconstruction aide,” 
teaching wounded soldiers how to draw, 
at the base hospital at Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Scarcely were her classes under way, 
before Ethel realized that in humorous pen 
and ink sketches lay her own route te 
success. She spent all her time in line 
drawings, and, after two years in Wash- 
ington and at the government hospital at 
Dayton, Tenn., she received an offer from 
The Cleveland Press. 


CARILLON CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDS 


50,000 Hear First Albany Concert— 
Dailies Raised Purchase Fund 


An attendance estimated at 50,000 at 
the initial recital crowned the two-year 
efforts of the Albany (N. Y.) Knicker- 
bocker Press and Evening News to install 
a municipal carillon in the City Hall. At 
the urging of the two newspapers, a fund 
was raised to purchase a carillon of 30 
bells. The city later was called on to 
defray the cost of installation. For the 
first concert the two newspapers again 
raised a fund to pay the expenses of 
bringing Josef Denyn, noted carilloneur 
of Malines, Belgium, to Albany. He 
played two concerts, the first attended by 
a crowd that filled all available space in 
City Hall park and Capitol park. 

Dedicated to the newspapermen who 
assisted in the campaigns, Col. William 
Gorham Rice, widely known Albany au- 
thority on carillons, is donating a gallery 
of paintings. 


INSIDE STUFF 


A “police reporters” night is being ar- 
ranged by the management of “Chicago,” 
a play about beautiful murderesses in the 
Windy City, when police reporters of all 
Chicago newspapers will attend a _per- 
formance in a body. The party will be 
given by courtesy of the author, Maurine 
Watkins, who was formerly a reporter 
on the Chicago Tribune. Several of the 
characters in “Chicago” are newspaper 
reporters and staff photographers. 


METAL 


© 1927, imperial Type Metal Co. 


The Toledo Blade 
Sticks To Impertal + + 


G fue magnificent new home of the Toledo Blade, 
shown above, is splendid evidence of the success and 
prestige enjoyed by this great northern Ohio Daily. 


An interesting incident, to which Imperial points 
with considerable pride, attended the Blade’s moving 
into the new plant. In nearly every particular, new 
presses and machines had been bought to replace 
those used in the old plant. But one important item 
was transferred unchanged. 


The old supply of Imperial Type Metal, due to con- 
tinuous Plus Plan servicing, was, of course, in perfect 
condition and there was no need to replace it with 
a new supply. Accordingly, the same type metal was 
carried into the Blade’s new shop in company with 
an additional stock of Imperial to care for the new 
plant’s larger needs. . 


The Blade’s experience offers one more convincing 
proof of Imperial’s long-lived economy. It indicates 
why thousands of papers today, ranging from small 
town weeklies to metropolitan dailies of tremendous 
power, swear by Imperial and the Plus Plan to save 
the expenses and delay of machine troubles and 
cut metal costs. 


Get a copy of the Plus Plan now. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturing the following metals: 


LINOTYPE MONOTYPE 
ELROD LUDLOW 
INTERTYPE STEREOTYPE 
LINOGRAPH THOMPSON 
Philadelphia a New York 
Cleveland BEST BY ACID ES. Chicago 
“TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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“Tell Me How to Get More 


National Advertising” 


When one newspaper publisher says to another newspaper pub- 
lisher: ‘Tell me how to get more national advertising, 
the answer? 


> what is 


The natural reply would be: ‘Let us study the methods of those 
newspapers which notably succeed in selling space to national ad- 
vertisers.”” 


And when the subject is investigated, it is invariably seen that those 
successful newspapers buy advertising space on their own account. 


Newspapers which advertise in EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
regularly and consistently record regular and consistent gains in 
national advertising linage. 


Compare the figures of those newspapers which regularly advertise 
in EDITOR & PUBLISHER with the figures of newspapers which 
do NOT. Isn’t the answer right there before your eyes? 


The national advertiser wants to know about your Market—is it 
promising and profitable? And he wants to know about your 
Medium—is it a necessary one for coverage of that Market? 


Present your case in the advertising columns of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER. Advertisers and agents on EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
paid subscription lists placed more than a HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS of national advertising in 1926. Isn’t that the audience 
you want? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Central Service Station for Newspaper and Advertising Men 


1700 Times Building 42nd St. and Broadway —_ New York City 
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66TIYHE condition of the country is 

sound,” Henry Ford said Sept. 26. 
He declared he had no fear that economic 
conditions may not justify volume ~pro- 
duction of the new automobile now in 
the making and to be advertised with a 
reported $15,000,000 appropriation, han- 
dled by N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 

“The wild fluctuations of the stock 
market are no indication of the real eco- 
nomic condition of 
manufacturer declared. “The stock mar- 
ket is just wild anyhow. When it gets 
to blowing too hard it will blow itself 
out.” 

In the past 10 days Ford plants have 
taken on 4,000 new employes, bringing 
the total to more than 62,800. Mr. Ford 
indicated this did not necessarily mean 
that production records were being 
sought. 

“No less than 400,000 of the new cars 
will be required for the trade as rapidly 
as we can furnish them,” Mr. Ford said. 

He added that he did not know when 
the first would come from the assembly 
line. 


“Advertising copy that newspaper head- 
line reader can take in at a glance.” 

That is how H. C. Claridge, advertis- 
ing manager of the Salada Tea Company, 
Boston, describes the advertising his firm 
clears to 300 newspapers three times a 
week the year round through the Kenyon 
Company, Boston advertising agency. 

“The space most frequently used is 
two columns wide and 35 agate lines in 
preferred position,” Mr. Claridge ex- 
plained, “It is ‘reminder’ advertising of 
the poster type, a smashing eyeful of the 
characteristic Salada logotype and only a 
line or two of terse, trenchant copy. The 
reader’s eyes flitting across a newspaper 
page cannot help but take it all in at.a 
elance. Jt has been found that this type 
of copy has created the impression in 
many minds of every-day advertising. 
Certainly this is a striking illustration 
of the result obtained by small but bold 
copy used frequently and regularly.” 


Pluto Water, bottled at the springs at 
French Lick, Ind., is following the cur- 
rent popular style of testimonial adver- 
tising copy. A recent advertisement 
quotes Royal S. Copeland, M.D., endors- 
ing mineral waters. 


H. W. Arnold of Baltimore and R. F. 
Callaway of Detroit have been appointed 
assistants to E. G. Biechler, president 
and general manager of the Frigidaire 
Corporation of Dayton, O. 

Mr. Arnold will have active manage- 
ment of the Delco-Light end of the busi- 
ness and Mr. Callaway will be connected 
with Frigidaire activities. Mr. Biechler 
will continue as president and active head 
of the Delco-Light Company, as well as 
general manager of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration. 

Advertising of the Silent Automatic 
Corporation of Detroit, oil burner manu- 
facturer, is now being placed by the 
Campbell-Ewald Company. The corpora- 
tion has factory branch offices and display 
rooms in Detroit, Philadelphia, Boston 
and ‘Chicago and ‘an extensive dealer or- 
ganization throughout the country. | 


Twelve cities are paying for a’ bi- 
weekly radio broadcast over Station 
WOR and others by Alfred W. McCann, 
the pure food expert who made his repu- 
tation on the old New York Evening 
Mail, under Henry L. Stoddard. Me- 
Cann talks every Monday and. Thursday. 
Advertisers paying the cost are Borden’s 
Farm Products Company, Inc., the Cox 

‘ Gelatine Company, R. B. Davis Company, 
Dugan Brothers, J. M. Horton Ice Cream 
Company, C. F. Mueller Company, Otto 
Stahl. Inc., Phoenix Cheese Corporation, 
“Pie Bakeries of America, Inc., Washing- 
ton. Coffee Refining , Company,. . and 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Henry Ford Says “Economic Conditions Are Sound’’—Pluto Is Now 
Testimonialing—Small Copy That Pulls in Newspapers— 
Frigidaire Appointments 


the country,” the: 


-also discussed. 


Ralph: G Hurd: as-radio-editors>:-32>- ~ 
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Some 
space is being used to tell the women 


Wheatsworth, Inc. newspaper 


folks about ‘it. 


F. Dwight Conner, Cleveland financial 
advertising man who was president of the 
National Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion in 1921, has been engaged by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Co-operative National Bank, in Cleve- 
land: This bank’s personnel among the 
executives was recently reorganized and 
an aggressive campaign for new business 
is to be started. Mr. Conner served as 
advertising manager of the Guardian 
& Trust Company of Cleveland for 13 
years and--served on the publicity com- 
mittee of the American Banking Asso- 
ciation. 


NEW TENNESSEE PRESS 
GROUP ORGANIZED 


Virgil Adams of Lenoir City News 
Elected President at Nashville 
—Seeking to Merge 
State Bodies 


Organization of a provisional Tennes- 
see Press Association to take the place of 
the inactive group formed last year was 
the outcome of a recent meeting of ap- 
proximately 20 editors of Tennessee pa- 
pers. meeting in Nashville. / 

Virgil Adams, editor of the Lenoir 
City News, was elected president, while 
John C. Rodgers of the Dyersburg State 
Gazette was selected as secretary and 
treasurer. George H. Armistead, Sr., 
of the Nashville Banner, was elected 
chairman of membership. ; 

Aboard of governors, representing 
each of the ten congressional districts of 
the state, was also elected. They are: 
J. A. Holston of Rogersville, first; H. 
Fowler, Rockwood Times, second; T. F. 
Peck, Etowah Enterprise, third; E. A. 
Albright, Sumner County News, fourth; 
J. N. McCord, Marshall County Gazette, 
fifth; James L. Finney, Nashville Ten- 
nessean, sixth; L. D. McCord, Giles 
County Record, seventh; J. D. Rison, 
Jr., Paris Parisien, eighth; J. L. Hol- 
brook, Dresden Enterprise, ninth; T. B. 
Sharp, Memphis Press-Scimitar, tenth. 

It wasedecided to invite the three sec- 
tional press ‘associations of the state to 
become a part of the central organization 
formed. The Middle Tennessee Press 
association. members present accepted. 

Plans for the meeting in Memphis next 
year when the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation is there, May 28, 29 and 30, were 
The associations of Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas and Alabama will be 
invited to meet in Memphis at the same 
time. 


FRUIT CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL 


British Federation Appropriates $200,- 
000 for Coming Year 


The $200,000 newspaper ‘advertising 
campaign conducted in the past year by 
the British Fruit Trade’s Federation to 
popularize fruit eating in Britain was so 
successful that’ a similar stm has been 
appropriated for the coming year. 

Gordon Boggon, organizer of the cam- 
paign, said that during -the past three 
years more than a quarter of a million 
pounds has been spent on advertising and 
in that time the public has increased its 
purchases of fruit more than £5,000,000, 
a gain of 25 per cent. 


ADDS RADIO PAGE 


The Bridgeport. (Conn.).Times-Star_is | - 


now running a daily radio page with 
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Good Newspapers in a 
Good Market--- 


Very few markets offer so many outstand- 
ing advantages to the national advertiser 
as the Hoosier State.. It can be truly 
classed as an ideal market for national 
products. 


Here you have a small territory, situated 
in the heart of industry and agriculture, 
where the earning and buying power of 
the people are recognized as among the 
highest in the nation. Combined with 
that important factor you have a group of 
newspapers located in the central distribu- 
ting points, that enjoy unusual prestige 
among the readers. 

You don’t have to tell about the value of 
the advertised brand to the Indiana con- 
sumer. He knows and appreciates it. 


This combination of good newspapers in 
a good market means that the national ad- 
vertiser can come-into Indiana and get his 
distribution with little cost and little ef- 
fort, for the moment you advertise the 
merit of your product to the Hoosier, you 
enlist the aid of the jobber, dealer and 
consumer as well. 


Circn- 


lation 
**Columbus Republican’ .....)..s. 5s eee (E) 5,027 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (M) = 38,539 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......... (SS) 30sc55: 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ........... (E) © 44,217 
(jirankfort, (Limeso soccer .... (M&S) 8,231 
**Cary Evening Post-Tribune ........... (E) 17,002 
**Huntington Press. oz. 02. econ oe (M&S) ~-5,058° 
**Indianapolis News ....\....c+...003-s0(h) .030,079 
_ **Lafayette Journal & Courier. .(M). 7,931 21.744 
j 3 (E) 13,813 § e 
{j{La Porte Herald-Argus’<..5.:.20....-05 (E) 6,839 
**Marion Leader Tribune .......... (M&S) 9,898 
7 TShelbyville Democrat’ -.:..........++.. (E) 4,063 
**South Bend News-Times ...... (M) 9,858 } 28.146 
(E)18,288§ 
**South Bend News-Times «»..v.....2.(S) 26,421 
**South Bend Tribune...(S) ~ 23,482...(E) ~ 24,351 
**Terre) Haute lribune = 7. eeers eee (E&S) 22,973 


**A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1927. 
7Government Statement, October 1, 1926. 
7 {Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 
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Can you find greater concentrated 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 
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Buying Power 


New England is the market for the advertiser 
with the limited appropriation. With small 
investment he reaches the greatest number 
of people in the most thickly populated sec- 
tion of the country. Just think, over six 
million people living in about 2% of the 
country’s area, who are all gainfully engaged 
in practically the richest industrial district 
of the United States. 


Naturally the buying power is unusually 
high. Yes, and if you will look to your 
statistics you will find it surprisingly high. 
This concentrated buying power can be 
easily reached thru New England’s local 
papers with very little cost. 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


Another feature to consider is the item of 
sales expense. Working New England re- 
quires no expensive sales organization. 
Usually one or two salesmen can do all the 
missionary work quickly. The dealer and 
jobber always co-operate, because you don’t 
have to sell them the value of advertised 
goods. They are doing it right along, and 
they have done it for years. 


An analysis of this market will show that 
New England offers every advantage for 
quick and economical distribution, and no 
market offers such possibilities, particularly 
where the size of the appropriation is the 
important consideration. 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


; Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
Cireu- 2,500 10,000 lation lines lines lation lines lines 
etien nes iNOS **Bridgeport Post-Telegram **Pawtucket Times (E) _ 28,449 08 08 
**Attleboro Sun .......... 5,786 .03 03 (E&M) 44,370 15 15 3 Ag ay oe A 4 
**Boston Globe ........ 286,361 50 -50 *tBridgeport Post ......... (8) 23,171 10 .10 **Providence Bulletin ....(E) 71,443 20 (B).27 
— OG Foe as nn, ak HES Yad ee **Hartford Courant ...... (M) 33,017 .09 09 **Providence Journal ..... (M) 38,599 12 (B).27 
oston Transcript F : . **Hartford Courant ....... (S) 58,674 13 13 ee A . 
eeBostonePoak Lees oo. 394.851 60 80 SesiasirenfhTimes........ (E) 56.077 33 13 , ae Journal ..... (S) 74,009 ,20 .20 
**Boston Post ....... 350,627 55 55 **Middletown Press ...... (BE) 8,560 05 08 Providence News ....... (E) 28,021 -08 08 
**Fitchburg Sentinel . eee be 045 +}+New Haven Register. .(E&S) 48,507 145 135 **Providence Tribune ..... (E) 21,162 10 .09 
**Haverhill Gazette ... 16,415 065 .05 **New London Day........ (E) 12,293 .06 045 **Westerly Sun a (E&S 5,273 03 03 
patoynn Ltem).... ses. a0 17,004 .065 05 ttNorwich Bulletin ....... (M) =: 12,842 07 .05 +1 A AT cet = 14.880 05 05 
++Lowell Courier-Citizen and **Norwalk Hour ......... (E) 6,429 .04 04 COBO ROL BEL oe 4 aici (E) , : ‘ 
Evening Leader ...(M&E) 20,261 07 07 ttSouth Norwalk Sentinel. .(E) 5,320 04 03 es : 
*TNew Bedford Standard Mer- **Stamford Advocate ..... (E) 10,937 05 .04 . ee rn roar aa aeaiane 
mice? dca tot ks. (M&E) 32,607 10 10 **Waterbury Republican-American “Barre ‘Times ... ss. .ecne (E) 7,282 .03 025 
**New Bedford Sunday Standard an _ (M&E) 25,234 08 08 }+tBrattleboro Reformer ...(E) 3,520 035 02 
(S) 29,262 10 10 Waterbury Republicany.;(8) , 18,808. .08 08 **Burlington Free Press...(M) 14,265 —.05 05 
- ekg ae cogs x foes Ld - eee. MAINE—Population, 768,014 **Rutland Herald ........ (M) 11,816 05 05 
ittsfie eee (E) , . > ortland Press-Herald Express, 5 aah Jadoniane 
itient Mew ckts.... (E) 21,495 = 09—s««07 Gun & Telegram. ...(M&E) 69,906" + 20° 16 9 | TRE, Jommabury Caledonian. gol. 08-8 
**Taunton Gazette ....... (E) 9,414 045 -035 NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 
**Worcester Telegram Gazette **Concord Monitor-Patriot. .(E) 5,773 0375 025 + i 
. , : . , ; h 81, 1927. 
(M&E) 99,207 —.28 25 +#Keene Sentinel ......... (E) 3,980 086. == .028 Ree Migr tee eee oe 
** Worcester Sunday Telegram **Manchester Union-Leader tt Government Statement, March 31, 1927, 
(8) 52,740 21 18 (M&E) $2,585 15 12 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin. 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Newspaper Containers Ruled Off Virginia Highways as Advertisements 
—Plan for New York Meet at Niagara Falls—Wisconsin Daily 
Takes Movies to Country Kids 


AMES M. RAGEN, circulation man- 

ager of the Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer for five years, has been appointed 
to the position of circulation counselor 
for Hearst newspapers with headquarters 
in the Hearst building, Chicago. John M. 
Schmid, director of circulation of Hearst 
newspapers, has taken charge of the daily 
and Sunday circulation of the Herald & 
Examiner in addition to his other duties. 
Ray South, formerly of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been added to the circulation 
department of the Herald & Examiner. 
The department has been generally re- 


arranged. 

In announcing the changes, M. C. 
Meigs, publisher of the Herald & 
Examiner, wrote dealers and agents in 
part as follows: 

“Under this new regime, we look for- 
ward to the most amicable of relations 
with our dealers. In fact, the sole aim 
and purpose of this change is to estab- 
lish the fairest and friendliest of feelings 
with our agents, so that your connection 
with this newspaper will be profitable and 
happy.” 


Henry G. Shirley, chairman of the 
Virginia state highway commission, has 
written to several newspapers in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and Richmond request- 
ing that the practice of placing newspaper 
holders bearing the name of the news- 
paper along the state highways be discon- 
tinued. 

He says that the practice of placing 
these containers with the papers’ names 
on them is a distinct infraction of the 
rules and regulations of the commission 
which forbids the erection of any adver- 
tising signs along the state highways. 

“The commission carefully considered 
this condition and for the convenience of 
your patrons are willing to allow con- 
tainers to remain, provided all names or 
written matter. are removed from the 
same,’ Mr. Shirley said in the letter. 

“They also are of the opinion that the 
mail boxes could be used for this purpose 
or the containers be attached to the mail 
box or the mail box stand and no addi- 
tional stand should be erected. We hope 
you will co-operate with the commission 
and avoid a condition that is fast ap- 
proaching, namely, a multiplicity of boxes 
and stands along the state highways.” 

There will be no objection to any color- 
ing or numbering for the purpose of iden- 
tification, only no names or lettering of 
any kind are to be placed on the same, 
he said. 

The newspapers will be given 30 days 
to comply with the request. 


Elaborate plans are being made at Ni- 
agara Falls for the entertainment of the 
New York State Circulation Managers 
Association which meets there Oct. 18 
and 19, with headquarters in the Hotel 
Niagara. 

An evening dinner will take place on 
Oct. 18, sponsored by the Niagara Falls 
Gazette, under the direction of Frederick 
S. Ohrts, circulation manager. There will 
be a special night illumination of the falls 
for the newspaper men and several ex- 
peditions into Ontario. A special pro- 
gram of entertainment has been ar- 
ranged for the ladies, also sightseeing 
tours. 


A happy way of making friends among 
country kids is being followed by the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette, which for some 
time has been showing motion pictures 
in remote rural districts where there are 
no movie theaters. 

Scores of children and adults who had 
never viewed motion pictures before have 
been reached. 

In addition, the motion picture has 
served as the pivotal point about which 
community activities have centered and 
because of -it, new interest has. been 


aroused in their community undertak- 
ings. 
Mrs. Florence Slown Hyde, Good 


Times Club and Community Editor of 
the Janesville Gazette, has been actively 
engaged in the work. 


“As many as eight shows have been 
given in the same community since the 
service was started, but the average is one 
show per year,” says Mrs. Hyde. “The 
service does not compete with theatrical 
pictures in any way. 

“The principal aims of the film service 
is to give pleasure to the children who 
belong to the Gazette Good Times Club, 
and to get the people of the community 
together in the rural schoolhouses and 
other centers.” 


James T. Dunbar, 65, an employe of the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News for 37 
years, has been retired on a pension, Mr. 
Dunbar joined the paper at the time the 
old pioneer newsprint mill owned by the 
News was in operation. His first posi- 
tion was as manager of city circulation, 
but in addition he was called upon to 
help carry papers to the homes of sub- 
scribers. He was city circulation mana- 
ger most of the time he was with the 
News. Dunbar will spend his time on 
his fruit farm near the city. 


Lester Blain, circulation _manager of 
the Plant City (Fla.) Courier, and Mrs. 
Blain are parents of a son. 


Frank W. Emery, in charge of the 
foreign circulation department of the 
New York Times, is sailing for Europe, 
Tuesday, Oct. 4, accompanied by Mrs. 
Emety They will visit France and Eng- 
and. 


The Roanoke (Va.) Times (morning) 
and its afternoon edition, the JWorld- 
News, has installed a fleet of three new 
trucks, and three truck lines have been 
established to serve rural readers. 


An entire page devoted to safety propa- 
ganda has been resumed as a weekly fea- 
ture in the Albany (N. Y.) Evening 
News. The page was started last winter. 


The Chicago Tribune will distribute 
$10,000 in cash prizes among the winners 
of its new “patriotic game of flags,” 
which started Sunday, Sept. 18. Each 
week, for fourteen weeks, a set of com- 
posite flags of three different nations will 
be printed in full colors in the rotogray- 
ure magazine section of the Sunday Trib- 
une. The contestants are to cut apart the 
flags, put them together properly and 
name them. To simplify the problem, a 
series of clues will be printed with each 
set of flags. The cash awards will go to 
those who send in the nearest correctly 
named and neatest and most complete 
sets of flags. 


HERBERT PETERSON RETIRES 


E. B. Harvey Named Publisher of New 


Haven Journal-Courier 


Herbert Peterson has retired as pub- 
lisher, treasurer and vice-president of the 
Carrington Publishing Company, owners 
of the New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier, it was announced this week, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. He retains a substantial interest 
in the newspaper and remains a member 
of the board. 

Everett B. Harvey, heretofore business 
manager, was elected publisher, vice- 


president and representative in the Asso- - 


ciated Press, succeeding Mr. Peterson. 
Herbert M. Peterson, secretary, was 
elected treasurer and manager. 
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Suggestions for 


N ewspaper 
_ Make-Up 


as well as examples of advertise- 


ments, new borders, new ornaments, 
and many other interesting things 
are shown in the NEW book of 
Intertype Faces. Just off the press. 


Newspaper men, especially, will find 


much in this new book that will offer 
suggestions for improving newspa- 
per display — both news columns 
and advertisements. 


Your copy is ready at the nearest 
Intertype sales office, and you will 


be glad that you obeyed that impulse. 


Remember 
Intertype Matrices are standard for 
slug casting machines 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, NEw York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.: New Orleans 816 Howard 
Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 
South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; London; Berlin 


SET IN KENNTONIAN AND CLOISTER BOLD 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
MARKET GUIDE 


is tremendously accentuated in its value 
to the Daily Newspaper Publisher 


By the fact that it is part of a great 
service to the Advertising Agency 
and the General Advertiser 


A Service which cannot be duplicated elsewhere—a Service which 
both Agency and Advertiser must have and must use in working 
out their major problems in Markets and Media. 


It is not like a Dictionary or an Atlas, to be referred to only when 
in a pinch; or a business book, to be read and then tossed aside 
like a novel. 


Rather it is a Handbook—a Source Book—a TOOL-— in constant 
use, whenever and wherever national markets are to be exploited 
or local media for covering them are to be decided upon, as live 
questions with the Agency and the Advertiser in September and 
October as they are in January and February. 


Thus it is an ALL-YEAR MEDIUM 


Yet space in it costs no more than for a single issue. 


Forms close for the 1928 edition 
in less than a month 


There is still room in it available 
for YOUR advertisement 
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GEORGE B. PARKER GIVES EDITORIAL 
VIEW OF GENEVA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Editor-in-Chief of Scripps-Howard Newspapers Returning from 
Europe Says: “I Think the U. S. Ought to Quit Dead- 
Heading on the League”—Robert Scripps Is Back 


WHEN Robert P. Scripps, president of 

the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
and George B. Parker, editor-in-chief, 
returned this 
week from Eu- 
rope, where they 


attended the In- 
ternational Press 
Conference, held 
under the aus- 
pices of the 
League of Na- 


tions, Mr, Parker 
consented to dis- 
cuss in an inter- 
view the editorial 
viewpoint of the 
accomplishment s 
at Geneva. He 
was emphatic in 
his belief that the press conference will 
prove of lasting benefit. 

“You cannot get a crowd 
together,’ he said, “without something 
of value coming out of it. The inter- 
national give and take of such confer- 
ences represents about the best thing re- 
sulting from League-sponsored affairs. 

“In addition to this benefit, the press 
conference had a really constructive rec- 
ord. A resolutwon against censorship in 
peace-time offered by Mr. Scripps was 
unanimously adopted, Italy refraining 
from the vote, and the conference agreed 
concerning the matter of property right 
in news. 

“But these things have been recorded. 
What has net been told is the friendly 
spirit displayed, not only between indi- 
viduals but also between other countries 
and the varying problems represented. 

“This same spirit is characteristic of 
the whole League of Nations, and it is 
becoming so more and more all the time. 
Through Geneva goes an international 
parade almost all the time, with a friend- 
ly interchange of thought predominating 
along the line of march. 

“Those of us who stay in our own 
American home towns are apt to fail to 
understand the importance of such inter- 
change. We do not realize that one of 
the chief functions of the League, and 
one that is increasing all the time, is that 
of international meeting ground for a 
growing number of different 
More world acquaintances are being made 
today than ever before in history. 

“IT firmly believe that international mis- 
understandings, and even war, arise more 
often out of the Tower of Babel than 
from any other cause. That even goes 
down into the mysteries of enunciation 
and pronunciation. This phase of inter- 
national friction, coupled with tariff, cus- 
toms, passports and other rocks in the 
road to making these world acquaintance- 
ships, is not one that the League of 
Nations can cure by passing resolutions. 
But in effect, Geneva, being in neutral 
territory, is tending today to relieve the 
friction. 

“T have come home thinking that the 
United States ought to quit deadheading 
on the League. We are going in there 
on a pass today, instead of paying for 
our ticket. We are sitting in as un- 
official observers, playing but not paying 
our part. 

“At the same time, I have no idea that 
the League of Nations is any immediate 
answer to future war or peace. Doubt- 
less that is beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility. One of humanity’s chief charac- 
teristics and an institution of many cen- 
turies cannot be washed away in a few 
years. War and desire to fight are too 
deeply bedded in the human frame, 

“Vet the idea of splendid isolation died 
when steamships first began to churn 
their way across the Atlantic in a week’s 
time, bringing as many as 10,000 Ameri- 
cans in one load. Hundreds of thousands 
of Americans tour Europe now every 
vear. - This. fact, together with other 
phases, stich “as speedier communications, 


GEO. 


B. PARKER 


like tat 


subjects.- 


and dependence in a great degree upon 
exportation and importation, makes the 
thought of self-sufficiency, once true, a 
silly notion today. While we might con- 
ceivably be able to build a Chinese Wall 
around America and live on the fat of 
our own land and on self-complacency, 
we are not, as a matter of fact, doing 
that. That we should play a part in the 
international show and pay for our ticket 
seems obvious to me. 

“How we should play a part is a mat- 
ter for statesmen, if we have any, to de- 
cide. So far as my own belief is con- 
cerned. I think that as long as we have 
asked for a hand in the international 
game and have already taken it, we ought 
not to be playing with free chips.” 

With Mr. Scripps, Mr. Parker did 
considerable automobile touring in France 
and Germany during his stay on the 
Continent. 

“[n an economic sense, Germany seems 
to me to be coming back at a mile-a- 
minute,” Mr. Parker continued, “Berlin 
looks as prosperous as Chicago and a 
year ago one was shocked there by preva- 
lence of rickets and other signs of mal- 
nutrition. 

“The impression we got of present con- 
ditions was that German money has now 
become stabilized; that Germany appears 
to be in fine shape economically and has 
achieved a wonderful momentum which, 
if continued, is going to make her safe, 
not in 10 years but in two.” 

Mr. Parker said that in all his travels 
he did not see any bitter hate outwardly 
expressed between individuals of different 
nationalities. : 

On his return to New York, he formal- 
ly opened his headquarters here, which he 
is maintaining with William G. Chandler, 
general business manager of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, at 250 Park ave- 
nue. 


INGLISH HEADS TEXAS GROUP 


50 Editors Attend Northwest Texas 
Press Meet at Wichita Falls 


The thirty-eighth annual session of the 
Northwest Texas Press Association was 
held at Wichita Falls last week, with 
nearly half ‘a hundred northwest Texas 
editors in attendance. Questions of inter- 
est to the small-town newspapers were 
discussed. 

At the. closing session the following 
officers were elected: George L. Inglish, 
editor of the Stamford Jones County 
Banner, president; C. C. Hudson, Iowa 
Park Herald, vice-president; R. H. 
Nichols, Vernon Record, secretary and 
treasurer, re-elected for the fourth con- 
secutive time. 

The new president appointed an execu- 
tive committee as follows: George T. 
Stears, Jr., Graham Leader; Grady Rob- 
erts, Chillicothe Valley News. 

It was decided to extend an invitation 
to the West Texas Press Association to 
hold its next convention in Wichita Falls, 
meeting jointly with the Northwest 
Texas group, which will meet there 
again in 1928. 

Mayor R. E. Sheppard extended the 
welcome on behalf of the city to the 
visiting editors, while welcome on behalf 
of the local press was extended by J. H. 


Allison of the Wichita Falls Daily 
Times. Response was made on behalf of 
the association by Deskins Wells of 


Wellington Leader. 
Sam A. Roberts of Haskell presided. 


KEELER’S HOME ROBBED 


Burglars ransacked the home of O. B. 
Keeler, golf writer of the Atlanta Jowr- 
nal, it was learned this week while he 
was absent on the motorcade to Canada 
with Bobby Jones, golf star. Every golf 
ball in the house was taken, but the clubs 
were passed up. 
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SPORTS WRITER LAVISHES 
$20 WORD ON READERS 


GPORTING editors scurried to 
dictionaries Sept. 22, when the 
following paragraph was sighted 
in an A. P. report of the New 
York-Pittsburgh baseball game: 
“Larry Benton, red-headed right- 
hander, carried the oriflamme of 


Giant ambitions to the mound in 
the opener.” 

The only satisfaction Webster 
gave the professors of sports was: 
“Oriflamme—the banner of St. 
Denis.” They had to look far 
down in the definitive columns to 
learn that the word might also in- 
dicate “standard” or “banner.” 
And so the story appeared in most 
papers. 


FASCIST JOURNALISTS 
QUIT GENEVA GROUP 


Six Resign from Association of Writers 
When They Are Unable to Un- 
seat a’Prato Opponent of 
Fascism 


By Astin E. JoHNSON. 
(Geneva Correspondent; Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


GENEVA.—The extent to which Fascist 
Italy seeks to dominate not only the press 
of Italy but also foreign journalists and 
organizations has been indicated for the 
second time within a month by a row 
within the International Association of 
Journalists accredited to the League of 
Nations and the subsequent acceptance of 
the resignation of six of the 12 Italian 
members. 

Dissatisfied at the election of an Italian 
journalist, Carlo a’Prato, Geneva corre- 
spondent of the Westminister Gazette of 
London, and Populaire, of Paris, to the 
Committee of the Association, the Italians 
resigned enbloc in an attempt to force 
a new election. The opposition to a’Prato, 
formerly private secretary of Count 
Sforza and of Francesco Nitti, when they 
were foreign ministers of Italy before the 
Mussolini coup, has been evident ever 
since a’Prato, as a political refugee 
escaped from Italy and took up his jour- 
nalistic work in Switzerland and France. 

Efforts by Rome to have him expelled 
from Switzerland because he had no pass- 
port failed, fellow journalists protesting 
to the League, to Federal and Cantonal 
officials, and finally putting up a bond 
for him. His election to the Committee, 
which came at the same time Wythe 
Williams, of the New York Times, was 
elected president, was an indication of 
the confidence his colleagues had in him. 
The same election failed to give office 
to a single Fascist Italian member of 
the organization. > 

Exerting pressure through Italians offi- 
cially connected with the League, through 
the highest secretariat officials and the 
Information Section, the Fascist bloc 
sought to have the’ election nullified. The 


_ the 


Association, ruling through its past presi-— 
dent, George Bernhard, editor of the 
Vossiche Zeitung of Berlin and through~ 
its new president, that the election was in 
order, accepted the resignations but ex- 
pressed a hope that the Italians would. 
reconsider their hasty action and remain 
amongst the ranks of other journalists of 
more than a score of nations who are 
members. 

Barnhard even went so far as person- 
ally to appeal to his Italian colleagues to 
reconsider their resignation, pointing out 
that the other 200 journalists, while they 
were not enthusiastic over Fascist methods 
of suppressing journalist’s privileges, har- 
bored no resentment against their col- 
leagues who found themselves forced to 
work under the censorship. 

“The response I received from the 
Italians” said M. Bernhard, in reporting 
on a resolution to accept forthwith the 
resignations, “convinced me that the sys- 
tem of Italian censorship was even worse 
than I imagined if it so affected those 
who worked under it, It appealed purely 
as a fellow journalist for the good of the 
organization. I have my doubts whether 
organization will profit by such 
examples.” 

The attempt of the Italians to bring 
pressure to bear upon the Association 
through the League officials. aroused a 
storm of protest with a demand even for 
the expulsion of the Fascists. The Asso- 
ciation, which has existed since the found- 
ing of the League, has always been 
entirely independent of the League in 
every way and is regarded as the most 
powerful association of its kind. . 
_ The Italians who resigned—probably on 
instructions from the Rome Government— 
include: M. Caprini, of the Corriere della 
Sera; M. Parini, of the Popolo d'Italia; 
M. di Benedetti, Gazetta del Popolo; 
M. de Angelis, Resto del Carlino, and 
M. Terrangi, correspondent of the official 
news agency Stefani. 


BONDS FOR GATINEAU 


_The Gatineau Power Company, sub-— 
sidiary of the International Paper Com- 
pany, will soon issue bonds for $18,500,000 
through a group headed by the Chase 
Securities Corporation, the Bankers Trust 
Company, and Harris Forbes & Co. Con- 
tracts for more than 90 per cent of the 
power generated have been executed with 
the Ontario government, the Canadian 
International Paper Company, and the 
Canada Cement Company, Ltd. 


MONTREAL VETERAN RETIRES 


After 35 years service Roroner Mc- 
Mahon of Montreal, who in his early 
years was a reporter on the staff of La 
Minerve and editor.of La Revue Musicale, 
has retired. He has been succeeded by 
his assistant Lorenzo Prince, former 
managing editor of La Presse. Mr. 
Prince was for some years a Chicago 
newspaperman. While on La Presse he 
had the distinction of being the first man 
to be sent around the world in 80 days, 
recalling Jules Verne’s hero. 


Chapter I: Wall Street lands a loan. 
Chapter II: The Marines land.—Minne- 
apolis Star. 


“The Largest Business of Its Kind in America” 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY 
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Distributors of Out-of-Town Newspapers 
RETAIL BRANCHES 


NEWS-STANDS—43rd & Broadway 
North End of The Times Bldg. 


FOREIGN NEWS DEPOT 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
Barclay St. Entrance 


The TIMES BUILDING 
eee 
FROM “NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS,” 308 West 40th STREET. 
We make five deliveries daily to the principal hotel news-stands. 
(Call Longacre 4649) 


Any daily, Sunday or weekly newspaper in the world secured. ta 
prices quoted on quantity and standing orders. 


OMETHING somewhat new in comic 
strip promotion was announced this 


week by the Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service, New York, of which Max Elser 
is president. 

Jerome H, Remick & Co., music pub- 
lishers, will shortly issue an “Ella Cin- 
ders” song. Words are by Bill Consel- 
man, author of the Ella Cinders strip and 
page, in collaboration with Ben Bernie, 
dance-orchestra leader of the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. Bernie is also a 
radio broadcaster. Music for the song is 
by Sid Lanfield. 


| Howard Wheeler, United Feature Syn- 
dicate, this week announced he had signed 
‘contracts with Will Durant, who wrote 
‘the Story of Philosophy, to write the 
story of next’ year’s Democratic and Re- 
-publcan conventions, , Durant will write 
a total of six pieces; three on each con- 
clave. The last .big newspaper work 
Durant did was to cover the Snyder-Gray 
trial for Scripps-Howard newspapers. 


Irvin S. Cobb is laughing his - stuff 
over the telegraph wires to newspapers 
‘flow, following the footsteps. of Will 
Rogers, the McNaught Syndicate celeb- 


rity. 

Cobb has been signed by Bell Syndi- 
cate, Inc., New York, which is sending 
out daily comments on the news to the 
extent of about 75 words written by the 
Kentucky humorist. 


Harry Staton, general manager of the 
New York Herald Tribune Syndicate, 
who was seriously ill a short time ago, 
is better now. Staton at present is some- 
where on the Atlantic, taking the trip 
from New York to England chiefly for 
the sea voyage. While he is away Philip 
Dietz is in charge of the syndicate. 


_. Betty Brainerd, “We Women” writer 
tor Associated Newspapers, is entitled to 
a new distinction. She has at last been 
quoted by the Bar Tenders Journal. She 
received a clipping this week which 
formed positive proof of the fact. Name 
of the paper is “The Mixer and Server.” 
Despite prohibition it prospers. 


Latin-American Press Syndicate has 

been formed in Havana, with A. T. 
Moreaux as general manager. 
— Roy Crane and his comic character 
“Washington Tubbs,’ a NEA feature, is 
back in New York from several weeks 
spent in Mexico City. Crane is starting 
new continuity in the strip, flavored with 
scenes from the “bull fight” country. He 
journeyed there himself to get ‘“atmos- 
phere.” 


Edward Selzer, office manager of the 
Associated Newspapers, returned this 
week from a honeymoon spent at Schroon 
Lake and Atlantic City. He was mar- 
ried a month ago to Laura Cohn. 


— “Your Health,” a new kind of health 
feature developed by the Chicago Daily 
News, with a one-column cartoon picture 
and epigrammatic text, by Dr. Herman N. 
Bundersen, Chicago’s health commis- 
sioner, is now being distributed by Asso- 
ciated Newspapers. 


' Matthew Prior Adams, superintendent 
of Mooseheart boys’ and girls’ school at 
Mooseheart, Ill., is syndicating his own 
feature, called “The Care and Training 
of Your Child,’ a daily psychology and 
child-training column with a question and 
answer tie-up. Adams gives his syndi- 
eate address as Station C, Box 44, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


Earl J. Hadley, one of the partners of 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Song Will “Plug” Ella Cinders Comie¢ Strip—United Feature Signs Will 
Durant to Cover Political Conventions—Irvin S. Cobb 
Is on the Wires 
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the Metropolitan Newspaper Service, is 
in Seattle visiting his parents, Judge and 
Mrs. Hiram Elwood Hadley. Judge 
Hadley was formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington. 


The Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa., 
was erroneously omitted from the re- 
cent syndicate directory. 


COLUMNIST IN “PROBE” 


Russel Crouse of New York Evening 
Post Discovers Book Tunney Read 


No less a star than Franklin P. Adams, 
the F. P. A. of the New York World’s 
“Conning Tower” has for years hounded 
reporters for def- 
nite facts, partic- 
ularly as they 
pertain to literary 
matters in the 
current news. 
Russel Crouse, 
columnist of the 
New York Eve- 
ning Post, went 
F. P. A. one bet- 
ter this week, and 
conducted his 
own private probe 
to discover what 
book’ James Jo- 
seph Tunney was 
reading on the afternoon of the great 
championship battle in Chicago. 

Dispatches from Chicago had merely 
stated: “Tunney spent the day reading.” 
Crouse wanted to know what he read, 
and asked the champion the minute he 
arrived back in New York. 

The title of the book was Somerset 
Maugham’s “Of Human Bondage.” 


Russet CrousE 


CELEBRITIES KEEN TO 
WRITE ADS 


* (Continued from page 7) 


thing. Certainly it seems that the editors 
hold this opinion. The popularity of the 
cartoon and the comic strip seems to 
justify the belief. 


“At the present time too many adver- 
tisers are using meaningless but beautiful 
illustrations for their advertising copy, it 
seems to me. This type of art has become 
so much a part of the advertising scenery 
that it is no longer seen. 


“Tf you want to get a man’s attention 
in this day you must entertain him. This 
may sound bromidic to the editors, but it 
is not entirely understood by people with 
something to sell. Those who do under- 
stand it are reaping a golden harvest. 
Consider, for instance, the night clubs and 
the suckers they appeal to. 


“An increasing number of interests are 
bidding for the 24 hours of a man’s day. 
To time-honored pleasures have been 
added in recent years the radio, the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, and the stolen apple 
enjoyments of bootleg liquor. Humanity 
has become so schooled that what it ac- 
cepts most readily is entertainment. If a 
newspaper didn’t entertain me today, I 
would throw it away unread. 


“Thus the best advertising, it seems to 
me, is that which entertains as well as 
sells, 


“Through the constant viewing of news- 
paper and magazine cartoons, readers of 
all ages and classes have cultivated a sense 
of humor, an understanding of the gro- 
tesque, and I firmly believe that advertis- 
ing cartoons form a friendly and enter- 
taining story which will sell, because the 
public will read and see them as readily 
as they now read news cartoons and comic 
strips. 
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TWO 
NEWSPAPERS 


A NEW ALL-DAY COVERAGE 
WITHOUT DUPLICATION 


Delivering a 


$37,000,000 Market 


In Central Illinois 


The Daily Pantagraph, having purchased The Daily Bulletin, 
beginning Oct. 3 will. offer a combined paper to appear 
EVENINGS (except Saturday and Sunday), and Saturday 
and Sunday mornings, with a special pre-date or morning edi- 
tion to serve that portion of The Daily Pantagraph’s present 
large suburban reader following which cannot be reached 
promptly by afternoon deliveries. On Saturdays and Sun- 
days the entire circulation will be published and delivered in 
the morning. 


Che Daily Pantagraph. 


THE DAILY BULLETIN 


Bloomington, III. 


Home Contact With City, 


Suburban Rural 


Buyers — 


The HOME-DELIVERED circulation of this combined 
newspaper will cover 94% of the homes in the twin cities of 
Bloomington and Normal, and 68% of the homes in the out- 
lying trading area,—a region of 30,000 typical American 
homes maintained at an annual expenditure of more than 
Thirty-seven Million Dollars. 


and 


NOW! Just ONE Paper 


Covering the Richest 
Spot in Illinois! 


olllnois 
Awaits 


Your 


Messoge 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHAS. H.. EDDY COMPANY, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York: City: 294 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. F. E. WALES, Room 1501, 140 S, 
Dearborn Street, 


Chicago. 
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MEETING THE SHOPPING 
NEWS THREAT 


(Continued from page 3) 


public with the type of newspaper the 
public demands and for that reason they 
have to give up. 

“There is another thing that I am sure 
is in the merchant’s mind. The average 
merchant has abused newspaper adver- 


tising. He has abused it horribly. He 
knows that himself. He isn’t ready to 
admit it to newspaper publishers. He is 


trying to cut back and turn around, try- 
ing to correct the mistake he has made 
for many years. 

“Such correction is a major operation. 
He is afraid to bring it about instantly. 
In back of it he is putting a different 
type of advertising program and he is 
doing it in a medium that his own dol- 
lars are wrapped up in; a medium he 
owns and controls himself. I think that 
he is going to continue to experiment 
with the kind of advertising that runs in 
Shopping News, regardless of what we 
say about it. 

“Tt has one very distinct value that is 
an asset, and that is that it is the char- 
acter of advertising that holds the in- 
terest of the people. This is true because 
the merchant in his own circular has set 
up as a fundamental operating principle 
the things that we ourselves should have 
insisted upon his doing.” 

Mr. Meilink was referring to the ethi- 
cal standards which the majority of 
Shopping News circulars follow. They 
are rules and regulations drawn up by 
the Better Business Bureaus, and are 
stricter than most newspapers dare to 
enforce. Stronger newspapers every- 
where are insisting upon high standards 
of advertising, and, to compete with the 
Shopping News, the second papers must 
follow their lead, according to the rea- 
soning of the Clevelander. 

From the Cleveland beginning, Shop- 
ping News has grown with spotty suc- 
cess. Springfield, Mass., is all prepared 
for one of the circulars to start there 
next month. 

This month 20 merchants of Boston, 
Mass., started a 12-page Shopping News, 
with a free circulation of 150,000. 

A compilation of other existing Shop- 
ping News organizations show: 

Thirty-seven merchant owners in 
Cleveland, with trading area of 1,500,000, 
issuing 12 pages twice-a-week with 
251,000 circulation and charging $4.90 a 
column inch to non-owner advertisers. 

Twenty-six merchant owners in De- 
troit, Mich., with trading area of 1,500,- 
000, issuing 12-pages weekly with 310,000 
circulation, and expecting to issue twice 
weekly this fall. This circular carries 
no non-owner advertising. First number 
was in Feb., 1926. 

Eighteen merchant owners in East 
Liberty, Pa., issuing a four-page weekly 
tabloid with 10,000 circulation and dis- 
tributed by first class mail. Cost to mem- 
bers is $25 a week. This tabloid carries 
no non-owner advertising. It was estab- 
lished in Aug., 1926. 


Twenty-three merchant owners in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., with 325,000 in 
trading area, issuing 12-pages weekly 


with a circulation of 60,000. 

A 16-page monthly having 10,000 cir- 
culation issued in Green Bay, Wis., with 
a trading area of 70,000. Members pay 
$35 a page and non-members $50. This 
was started in July, 1926. 

A 12-page weekly of 31,700 at Holly- 
wood, Cal., with a trading area of 120,- 
000. 

Twenty-five merchant-owners in Long 
Beach, Cal., with 175,000 in trading area, 
issuing 45,000 12-pages weekly. Estab- 
lished in Nov., 1924. 

Twenty merchant-owners in Los An- 
geles, Cal., with 2,000,000 in trading area, 
issuing 16-pages twice-a-week, with 330,- 
000 circulation. Established Oct., 1922. 

Eighteen merchant-owners in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., with 1,000,000 in trading area, 
issuing 10-pages weekly with 108,000 cir- 
culation. Established Noy., 1925. 

An unstated number of merchants in 
Minneapolis, Minn., with 600,000 in trad- 
ing area direct Shopping News 10 
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pages weekly with 125,000 circulation. 

An unstated number of merchants in 
Portland, Ore., with 400,000 in trading 
area, issuing 10 to 12 pages weekly, with 
60,000 circulation. Established Dec., 1924. 

Merchants of Quincy, Ill., with 150,000 
in trading area, issuing 8 pages weekly, 
with circulation of 20,000. Established 
in June, 1927. 

Merchants in San Jose, Cal., with 160,- 
000 in trading area, issuing 8 pages 
weekly with 20,000 circulation. Estab- 
lished in Nov., 1922. 

Fifteen merchant-owners in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., with 1,200,000 in trading area, 
issuing 10 to 16 pages twice-a-week, with 
247,000 circulation. Established June, 
1922. 

Fourteen merchant-owners in Seattle, 
Wash., with 400,000 in trading area issu- 
ing six to 12 pages twice-a- week with 
100,000 circulation. Established Nov., 
1922. 

Twenty-six merchants in Springfield, 
Mass., planning to issue 10 pages weekly 
with 50,000 circulation. 

Merchants in Ware, Mass., with 25,- 
000 in trading area, issuing 16 pages 
monthly with 6,000 ‘circulation. Estab- 
lished in May, 1927, 

Company in Warren, O., with 85,000 in 
trading area, issuing eight pages weekly, 
with 10,250 circulation. This is not 
owned by merchants. Established Noyv., 
1924. 

Twenty merchants in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., with 150,000 in trading area, issu- 
ing eight pages weekly with 20,000 cir- 
culation. Established July, 1927. 

Eighteen merchants in Youngstown, 
O., with 275,000 in trading area, issuing 
eight pages weekly with 40,000 circula- 
tion. Established in March, 1925. 


Next week, Epiror & PUBLISHER will 
publish the second article in this series 
on the Shopping News. Under the head- 
ing: “Diplomacy and Survey Kill Shop- 
ping News” several tr ue mstances will be 
cited where tact and inquiry have solved 
the situation of the merchant-owned paper. 


DAYTON DAILIES CONTINUE 
SHOPPING NEWS WAR 


(Continued from page 3) 


News and the several merchants war- 
ring with the newspapers on advertising 
resulted in simply a postponement of 
actual business which would bring the 
issue closer to settlement. 

The Shopping News filed a demurrer 
to the injunction petition of the pub- 
lishers association saying that the petition 
did not constitute a cause of action. 
Common Pleas Judge Patterson before 
whom the matter came set Friday as the 
time to hear argument on this legal 
phase. The Shopping News filed also a 
motion to dismiss the restraining order 
granted by Judge Patterson against the 
distribution of the publication. 

Should the demurrer be overruled at 
the hearing Friday argument on the mo- 
tion to dismiss the restraining order will 
be heard by Judge Patterson “Monday. 

The first distribution of the paper was 
a very haphazard affair. Some went by 
mail, some by hand and the city was very 
poorly covered. At least, the first at- 
tempt to plaster the city with the paper 
can fairly be called a failure. 

The four leading stores, still out of the 
papers, are making use of billboards, 
handbills which they pass out in the 
store,, window displays, calling attention 
to the fact that they are out of the pa- 
pers, direct mail, and about every other 
means possible to get to the people. 

The efficacy of these methods are 
doubted in the instance at hand. The 
papers have tightened up a bit and have 
cut down size. 

No attempt has been made to fight the 
stores by publicity and the entire pro- 
cedure is being kept out of the press. 

Union printers, pressmen and _ allied 
crafts have called attention to the fact 
that the first issue of the Shopping News 
was run off at Wilmington, a small town 
a short distance from Dayton, and have 
drafted resolutions against the stores 
for their support of such activity. 
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These resolutions have been printed. 
No one cares to venture a prediction on 
the length of the fight, but the newspaper 
owners and executives are frank in their 
confidence of an ultimate victory. 


The Dayton Shopping News has no 
financial or other connection with the 
Detroit Shopping News, Fred ‘C. Veon, 
General Manager of: the latter informed 
Eprror & PusBLtser this week. The Day- 
ton Shopping News controls no copyright 
and, therefore, collects no royalty. The 
name Shopping News is copyrighted by 
the Cleveland Shopping News and, accord- 
ing to Sam B. Anson of tthe Cleveland 
paper, its use is permitted by license to 
groups of merchants who meet the ‘Cleve- 
land Company’s requirements. 


PRAISES COOPERATIVE COPY 


Other Cities peed to Adopt Amster- 
dam, N. Y., Merchants’ Plan 


Community advertising such as has 
been done by merchants of Amsterdam, 
INT Aes 
radius of 25 miles is being advocated in 
other cities by Milo R. Frisbie, new 
chairman of the second district of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association, in 
speeches before civic clubs. 

Amsterdam stores for some time have 
been grouping their copy in full page ad- 
vertisements in other city and town news- 
papers. Space is given in the page for an 
article calling attention to the advantages 
of shopping in Amsterdam. 

As part of a community growth plan, 
Mr. Frisbie announced that the Advertis- 
ing Association will campaign for con- 
struction of a 100-foot highway between 
Schenectady and Syracuse. 


WHAT CRITICS LAUGH AT 


N. Y. Telegram Columnist Thinks 
They Chuckle at Planned Wisecracks 


It puzzled Robert Garland, new col- 
umnist of the New York Evening Tele- 
gram, for some time. 

He went to the first nights on ae 
way and watched the celebrated Mr. 
of the big morning paper watching Ee 
show. Finally he concluded that critics 
are “better read than seen,” because Mr. 
X invariably seemed to enjoy the show 
and just as certainly panned it on the 
morrow. He confessed in his column the 
other day: 

“So, premiere after premiere, it goes. 
Then, after a time, the stranger within 
the Manhattan gates learns his lesson. 
The lesson he learns is that the cele- 
brated Mr. So-and-So isn’t laughing at 
the show at all. ... What Mr. So-and- 
So is laughing at are the wise cracks 
he’s planning to pull on the morrow.” 


“SING” TROPHIES AWARDED 


The Milwaukee Journal’s community 
sing contest, conducted during the sum- 
mer, between various park districts of the 
city, was brought to a close recently 
when residents of the Washington Park 
district won the finals. The sings were 
conducted in cooperation with the Park 
Board. 
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HELD ON EXTORTION CHARGE 


Fake Reporter Demanded $700 of Re- 
tired Sea Captain 


Charged with attempting to extort 
$700 from Francis Bunce, a retired sea 
captain, by representing himself as a re- 
porter for the International News Servy- 
ice and threatening to print in New York 
newspapers an alleged scrape iff which 
Bunce was involved, Edward Terrence 
Thomas, of New York City, on Wednes- 
day was arraigned before County Judge 
Lewis J. Smith at Mineola, L. I., and 
held without bail for trial. 

Thomas was paid $700 in marked bills 
by Bunce and was immediately arrested 
by police who accompanied Bunce to the 
rendezvous. 

Barry Faris, associate editor of Inter- 
national News _ Service, stated that 
Thomas had never been connected with 
that organization and that I. N. S. was 
investigating how Thomas obtained the 
police card. 


LINAGE REVISIONS 


Changes in Statistical Reports of 


First Six-Months’ Advertising 


The following corrections and additions 
should be made in the linage tables pre- 
Se in Eptror & PustisHeR for Sept. 
Ne 

The Baltimore Sun should be listed 
twelfth under ‘‘Leaders in National-Morn- 
ing and Sunday,” with 1,956,082 lines. 

The Buffalo News should be listed 
eleventh under “Leaders in National— 
Evening, Six-Day” with 1,651,638 lines. 
This newspaper should also be credited 
with 4,179,055 agate lines of local display 
advertising. A typographical error cut 
1,000,000 lines from this total in the report 
on page 18 of the Sept. 17 issue. 


The Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune sub- 
mits revised figures as follows: Total 
linage, 2,781,548 lines; National display, 
750,372 lines; Local display, 1,640,912 
lines; Classified, 390,264 lines. 

The Indianapolis N ews should be listed 
ninth under “Leaders in Classified, Eve- 
ning, Six-Day,” with 1,694 379 lines. 

The Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal should 
be listed under “Newspapers in Cities of 
15,000 to 19,999 Population,” instead of 
the 5,000 to 9,999 class. 

The Glendale (Cal.) News, according 
to S. G. McClure, its proprietor and pub- 
lisher, should be listed among cities o 
50,000 to 74,999 population, rather than 
the 20,000 to 24,999 class. 


ERROR IN DENVER LINAGE 


Due to an error in telegraphic trans- 
mission, of the report of the Denve 
Post's August advertising linage was pre- 
sented several hundred lines short in the 
figures compiled by the New York Eve- 
ning Post Statistical Department Eprroi 
& PuBLisHer last week. The correct fig 
ures for this paper are: Aug., 19 
1,065,232 lines; Aug., 1926, 1,217, $60 lines 
Loss, 152,568 ‘lines. 
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HE corrupt and unlawful practices of 
“ambulance-chasing” lawyers, who 
rave in their wake the evils of bribery, 
erjury and often swindling, are now be- 
ig exposed daily in the columns of the 
trooklyn Daily Eagle. In bringing the 
cts of this class of lawyers to the at- 
sntion of the public and members of the 
ench and the bar, the Eagle has pub- 
shed a series of twelve articles daily on 
ie front page. 
The revelations appeared with the by- 
nme of one, Abraham Gatner, with an 
as told to Joseph Lilly” line under it. 
yatner, the Eagle explained, was an 
vowed expert in the ambulance-chasing 
idustry for 18 years, and is now ready 
9 give his memoirs on the subject. 
At the outset, Gatner offered an intro- 
uctory list of 100 lawyers and law firms 
ato whose affairs he recommended that 
most searching inquiry be made. He 
hen told of a second introductory list 
thich he compiled naming 25 active ‘‘am- 
ulance chasers” through whom the 100 
legally procure their business. The 
tagle states that the names, addresses 
nd specific cases of illegal operations 
vill be given to any appropriate body that 
vill take action. 
The publication of Gatner’s story has 
rought widespread support from twenty- 
ix organizations to date, including the 
yrand Jurors Associations of both Kings 
nd New York counties. Railroads, lia- 
ality insurance companies, theatrical 
‘roups and civic organizations also have 
aken up the drive against the “ambu- 
ance chasers,” who constantly cause 
aked and unjust claims to -be brought 
gainst them. Besides, many letters have 
een received from individuals who claim 
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GLIGENCE LAW ABUSES REVEALED 
IN BROOKLYN EAGLE BY INSIDER 


Ambulance Chasing” Expert Tells Secrets of Unethical Pro- 
cedure, as Editor Summons Bench and Bar to 
Reform Evils 


they have been swindled by crooked law- 
yers. It is from the individual that the 
“ambulance chaser” exacts an exorbitant 
fee, extorting exaggerated expenses and 
wheedling out of him “gratuities.” 

The Eagle is running a two-column 
box on page one in which it asks for 
“one or more lawyers who are willing to 
petition the Appellate Division to name 
a referee to hear the Gatner charges and 
statements from others who have evi- 
dence of violations of law by ambulance- 
chasing lawyers.’ Each day the Eagle 
receives letters from organizations who 
offer to co-operate by presenting affida- 
vits, some made by injured persons, 
which swear to illegal practice by spe- 
cifically-named lawyers, giving dates and 
places where “ambulance-chasers” solicit- 
ed them for litigation in violation of Sec- 
tion 274 of the Penal Code, the statute 
on which the campaign is based. Since 
the start of its exposé, the Eagle has 
printed each day in bold type a letter 
from some prominent citizen, who urges 
that immediate action be taken to wipe 
out the illegal practice. 

In suggesting a remedy to the situation, 
the New York Evening World on 
Wednesday recommended that the court 
should fix the fee of the lawyer in such 
cases. 

According to an announcement made 
by the Eagle this week, there was to have 
been a meeting held on Friday night at 
the Town Hall Club, New York, at 
which plans were to have been presented 
to the score of organizations which are 
forming themselves into one body for the 
prime purpose of forcing the issue, 

Harris M. Crist is managing editor of 
the Eagle. 


3ENERAL MOTORS HOST 
TO AUTO EDITORS 


'50 From All Parts of Country As- 
semble in Detroit—Sloan Says No 

| Price War with Ford 
Contemplated 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


Derroit, Sept. 28.—Before 250 auto- 
wobile editors from newspapers in all 
arts of country, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
resident of General Motors, today de- 
lared that the rumors of an impending 
rice war between his organization and 
: Ford Motor Company are utterly 
ilse. 

The newspapermen spent the last three 
ays here as guests of General Motors 
od were taken today to inspect the giant 
revying- grounds--at -Milford 40 miles 
“om Detroit, where Mr. Sloan delivered 
is address. The editors left for their 
omes Wednesday night. 

Admitting that the new Ford car “will 
ndoubtedly appeal to the great mass of 
le people,’ President Sloan said that 
tere is still room in the lower priced 
uw field for two cheap machines and said 
i Chevrolet, his company’s contender 
i this realm will continue to offer a car 
ith greater refinements than the Ford. 
“It has always been our aim to build 
car of greater luxury than the Ford, 
id we shall continue to do that. Any 
anufacturer that will give the public a 
‘Anite number of dollars worth of value 
id do this constructively and honestly, 
ill always get a certain proportion of 
é market that belongs to that number 


dollars. 

Ther is plenty of opportunity for Mr. 
ord to give the public honest value and 
‘ will certainly do this. He will un- 
pptedly sell an enormous number of 
ts, but General Motors will undoubt- 
y do likewise. Both of us are gov- 


erned by exactly the same economic prin- 
ciples, but we are in different price 
classes. To make the greatest amount 
of money each of us has only to adhere 
strictly to these principles. 

“T say, upon careful analysis, that there 
is no reason why General Motors cannot 
give the greatest per dollar value of any 
company in the world. All in all, I do 
not think the future sales problem is any- 
where nearly so complicated as you men 
and your papers have, in some instances 
at least, been trying to make it appear.” 

Tuesday was spent in inspection of the 
vast General Motors plants in Flint and 
Pontiac. 

Then followed a banquet at the Book 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, at which B. G. 
Koetter, sales director of General Mo- 
tors, presided. R. H. Grant, vice-presi- 
dent of Chevrolet, as toastmaster, intro- 
duced the speakers, chief of whom was 
Charles F. Kettering, noted inventor and 
a General Motors vice-president in 
charge of research laboratories. 

Mr. Kettering described the aims of 
research activities carried on by the cor- 
poration in its laboratories and proving 
ground to which a large share of prog- 
ress in the design and operation of auto- 
mobiles is due. 

Among the corporation officials who at- 
tended the banquet were John L. Pratt 
and Donaldson Brown, vice-presidents ; 
Cady B. Durham, vice-president of the 
Buick Motor Company; A. R. Glancy, 
president, and A. J. Brandt, vice-president 
of the Oakland Motor Car Company; 
Paul W. Seiler, president of the Yellow 
Truck and Coach Manufacturing Com- 
pany. and E. G, Biechler. president of the 
Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton. 


DISCONTINUES A. M. PAPER 


The Tallahassee (Fla.) State News 
has discontinued its morning edition and 


is now publishing evening and Sunday 
morning only. 
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What! 


offer a course in journalism 


to ADVERTISING MEN! 


Well, why not? 


Here goes :-— 


E realize that we are making our bow before a hard-boiled 
audience—mien not to be taken in by a few giddy adjectives like 


99 ¢ 


“fascinating, 


‘unique” or “new”—men accustomed to look dubious- 


ly on ads with sly little coupons in the lower right hand corner. 
Therefore—from enlightened self-interest—we intend to make it 


unadorned and straightforward. 


The Newspaper Institute of America is selling a home-study 
course in journalism and practical writing—not omitting a coupon. 


We think it is a good course. 


We must—otherwise, we would be 


throwing away our appropriation by advertising in Editor & Publisher. 
If we had a sucker course, we’d hunt around for sucker magazines. 
Furthermore, the agency that handles our advertising thinks it 


is a good course. 
account is now receiving N.I.A. 


One of the men most closely connected with the 


training. Also, many advertising 


men who have enrolled are enthusiastic over what they are getting 


out of the training. 


The question is—can we convince you that it is a good course 


for you? 


The New York Copy Desk Method 


ral £ OURSE” is perhaps the 

wrong word for Newspaper 
Institute training. What the 
N.I.A. method does is to repro- 
duce—as nearly as is humanly 
possible—the actual conditions 
under which a man works when 
he is attached to the staff of a 


great metropolitan daily. There 
are :— 
1. Talks (not lectures) by 


some of the foremost newspaper 
editors and writers in the coun- 
try. These talks sum up what a 
beginner would pick up from the 
hints and suggestions of the older 
members of a newspaper staffi— 


Why offer it to 


OR two reasons: In the first 
place, the success of ex-news- 
papermen in the advertising field 
is proverbial. Between 60 and 
70 per cent of the executives, ac- 
count handlers and copy men in 
the agency business today got 
their basic training in a newspa- 
per office. No advertising man 
can receive newspaper training 
and discipline without being the 
better for it. 

In the second place, was there 
ever a young advertising man 
who did not have the great 
American novel or play lurking 
in his mind—or at the bottom of 


Newspaper Institute 


of America 


Aptroved as a corresfondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


25 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
Telephone Bryant 0895 


and from call-downs by his su- 
periors. 


2. Typical important assign- 
ments to be covered and written 
up. 

3. Individual criticism _ of 
every piece of copy submitted— 
by the Copy Desk of the Insti- 
tute. A group of men with 182 
years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for 
the Institute’s instruction. Every 
sentence that the student writes 
is as carefully corrected and 
edited as if it were destined to 
appear in the pages of one of the 
great New York dailies. 


advertising men? 


his desk drawer? We frankly 
believe that N.I.A. instruction 
will bring those writing ambi- 
tions a little nearer fulfillment. 
Certainly you know of plenty of 
newspapermen who have made 
their mark as authors. 

We would like you to look over 
a Writing Aptitude Test that we 
have prepared. Its title is self- 
explanatory. ‘Another hokum 
test,” you say, with a sage smile? 
All right, have it your own way, 
but let us send the test. After 
you examine it, you may even 
consider filling it out! 


| Newspaper Institute of America | 
| 25 West 45th Street, New York. | 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. | 
| Send me your free Writing Apti- 

| tude Test and further information 

| about writing for profit. 

| 

| 


Miss } | 
Address | 
| CAI correspondence confidential. No 
| salesmen will call on you.) 
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By MARLEN PEW 


A SHOP-TALKER asks if I know 
the “origin of the. despised word 
“muck-raker,” as applied to the reform 


writer. The first time I ever saw the 
slur in-print it was being shot ‘at Lincoln 
Steffens. The meaning is simple enough, 
but ‘it was calculated to’ stigmatize the 
work Steffens, Charles Edward Russell 
and many other newspaper men engaged in 
during the rip-roaring age of crass politi- 
cal skulduggery which reached its peak in 
this country around the year 1905. They 
were courageous pathfinders of reforms 
which bless the daily lives and fortunes 
of the present generation to a greater 
extent than is generally acknowledged. 
Muck-raking is now the most hazardous 
occupation I know of, yet there are places 
here and there where the old implement 
might be applied with profit to the com- 
munity, one would think. However, in 
this milder day, milder methods may be 
effective enough to serve the purposes of 
progress. The rake was exactly the right 
weapon when the present century was 
opening. 
HE crass materialism that swept the 
country in the half-century cycle fol- 
lowing the Civil War, threatening the 
foundations of democracy, was a bluff that 
needed :to be called by patriotic, idealistic, 
fearless men. Corruption had long pre- 
vailed in municipal, state and federal 
government. It became intolerably gross 
and menacing when machine politics joined 
hands with privileged business. Good 
citizens deplored it, cried out for relief 
from it, but few dared tackle it with bare 
fists. There were fighting editors, here 
and there, bravely exposing local condi- 
tions as they found them, but much of 
their work was superficial. The general 
apathetic attitude of the public encouraged 
political bosses and excused their trea- 
sonable commercial allies who fed at the 
troughs of privilege. The muck-raker’s 
science was ie do a real investigating and 
reporting job, dramatize the situation in 
print, fearlessly call things and men by 
their true names and get action. Who 
of those who played a part in that great 
reform forgets the terrific surges of “pub- 
lic indignation that followed the almost 
unbelievable revelations of greed in high 
places and criminal exploitation below ? 
Who forgets the sweeping investigations 
that shattered conspiracies, drove many 
scoundrels to prison and gave birth to new 
ideas in popular government? 
* Ok x 


SUPPOSE that the first great “muck- 
raker” in the field of municipal politics, 
though he was never called that, was the 


SERVICE 
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Americas Largest Circulation 
Building Organization 


rae Resuits Count 
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INDIANAPOLIS,IND- 
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sainted cartoonist Thomas Nast whose 
drawings appeared in New York Times 
and Harper's Weekly in the years around 
1865- 70, exposing the first notable ‘city 
boss,” William M. Tweed. Nast’s cartoons 
better than words told the story of the 
thievery of the Tammany gang of that 
time. His drawings, some of the originals 
of which today hang on the walls of the 
Players’ Club, were “masterpieces of char- 
acterization, bitter sarcasm, pointed truth 
and so hot was their fire that a banker 
who was in league with the thieves once 
offered Nast $500,000 in cash and a ticket 
to Paris (where he might “study art”) 
if he would let up on Tweed. When 
Tweed had carried his graft to extremes 
in the building of the Court House and 
exposure threatened, it is said that he 
offered a huge bribe to George Jones, the 
then proprietor of the Times. Both Nast 
and Jones scoffed and continued the job 
until Tweed was in Ludlow Jail where he 
died. It was estimated that the Tweed 
gang stole about $40,000,000 in three 
years. 
* Ok 


ICK CROKER was the next con- 

spicuous grafter to boss Tammany. 
He was the pupil of “Honest John” Kelly. 
In his youth he had been a prize-fighter. 
I have always had a low opinion of 
Croker, and the sickish sweet stuff that 
was printed about him in the latter days 
of his life made me groan as I ‘am sure 
it did other reporters who had experi- 
enced interviews with the grizzled old 
bear in his den at the Fourteenth street 
wigwam. Croker had no_ conscience. 
He was brutally venal. He might have 
acted human at a horse race, but in 
politics he was as cruel as they come. 
The metropolis in his day of power was 
a jungle compared with conditions that 
prevail today. Croker did nothing for 
the city and much against it. One does 
not forget the spectacle of cynical bravado 
he cut before the Mazet investigation 
where he testified “I am working for my 
pockets all of the time.” Other testimony 
taken by that committee, and also the 
Lexow committee that preceded it, re- 
vealed ghastly election frauds, outrageous 
blackmail of policy shops, pool-rooms, sa- 
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Over 400 newspapers discovered 
a simple and practical solution 
to their checking proof prob- 
lems, when they accepted our 
NEW and Complete Checking 
Proof Service. Under this plan 
the Publishers’ office is relieved 
entirely of all detail work. 


Less expensive— 
Greater results. 


(Two months’ trial test offer) 


The Advertisin 
CHECKING BUREAUInc. 


79 Madison Ave. 538 So. Clark St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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loons and contractors of all sorts, infam- 


ous trading through the police department : 


with the “brass check” slaves of the ten- 
derloin and the wholesale barter of city 
jobs all the way from the common fire- 


man and cop to judgeships. The ‘annual 
plunder must have been enormous. © 
Kens ee 


F the lesser political oligarchies. we 

neyer saw a tighter one than that 
which was bossed for 30 years at Cin- 
cinnati by George B. Cox. He started 
life as a bouncer in a gambling house and 
ran his copper-riveted political “machine by 
sheer right of might. He was a sullen, 
brutal type, not very foxy nor very dar- 
ing, yet effective in his game. Cox main- 
tained a little office over the “Mecca” 
saloon in the heart: of the city and used 
to telephone his orders to his henchmen. 
He was often content with small items of 
eraft, but the aggregate must have been 
very great. The graft from city con- 
tracts was said to be big at times. Cox 
was not always liberal with his largess, 
yet continued to keep his hold on his 
district leaders. In 1905 the fact that 
thousands of illegal votes had been cast at 
an election was exposed. The Cox ma- 
chine. levied tribute on all sorts of 
brawlers, cut-throats and aided many a 
crook to escape conviction. The barter 
in public offices and in city works was 
‘a continuing scandal. Lincoln Steffens, 
writing a series of articles for McClure’s 
Magazine, prepared an installment called 
“The Tale of Two Cities,” which cov- 
ered Cleveland and Cincinnati, the former, 
under the mayoralty of Tom. Johnson, 
being described.as the “best governed city 
in the United States” and Cincinnati as 
the “worst governed city in the United 
States.” John Vandercook was the new 
editor of the Cincinnati Post, which had 
long fought Cox and his system. I hap- 
pened to be in Cincinnati assisting my 
friend Vandercook, but my job was New 
York correspondent for the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. Steffens mailed to 
me an advance copy of his article, full of 
amazing charges against Cox. The old 
boss hated the Post and for years had 
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“Starts the day in Detroit” 


With a stable, uninflated, 
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Dispatch Sets the Pace 


During the first six months of 1927 The 
Columbus Dispatch earried more paid ad- 
vertising than the second Columbus paper 
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refused to see its reporters. On the morn- 
ing the Steffens:article -was to be released 
I decided to give Cox the “rush” and 
went to the office over the: Mecca saloon, 
He was alone, seated at a small desk. .T 
had never seen the boss before, but greeted 
him familiarly and then’ started to talk 
rapidly. “Now, don’t get_excited,” I said, 
“I have got something here which I want 
to read to you. It’s the hottest stuff you 
ever heard,” etc. His interest thus en- 
gaged, he did not even ask my name. «I 
started to read Steffens’ charges. ‘What 
in hell is this?” asked Cox. I explain 
briefly who Steffens was but urged the 
boss to hear more. As I went along he 
made comments. Once ina while he wow 
burst out with something important. My 
attitude was that I wanted him to listen, 
not talk, but he insisted on talking. 
made notes on the margins of the maga- 
zine proofs. Finally, when I had finished 
reading Cox was in a wild rage. He 
paced up and down, talking freely and 
very unwisely. I continued to make notes, 
When he began to cool off, I urged hit 
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talk of this and that and he did answer 
few questions, but presently I discerned 
at the time had come for my escape. I 
cketed the proofs and notes and began 
back toward the door. Then Cox, who 
r 25 years had worked in silent con- 
mpt of the newspaper press, woke up. 
ho are you?” he shouted. I replied 
at I was a New York newspaper re- 
rter, which was true. Cox turned to 
is desk and I retreated to the exit. Just 
I reached the top of the stairs leading 
the street he again asked, “Well, what 
e you doing out here?” and as I fled 
wn the steps I yelled back, “Cincinnati 
ost.” Whereas I anticipated a bump on 
1e head from a coal scuttle, Cox merely 
ammed the door. Steffens’ charges and 
x’s defense made a story calculated to 
st Cincinnati on fire. I ground copy for 
ours on end and the story occupied more 
lan a page, as I recollect it now. We 
2at the Cox candidates for the first time 
many a year at the next city election. 
[ayor Johnson told me later that he had 
Iked-with Cox during a legislative hear- 
g at Columbus when he was the “broken 
ass,’ and that he had admitted having 
alked too much.” He remained in poli- 
cs until his death in 1916, but his power 
as lost. 
. ook ok 
)NE has only to remember the frightful 
“ abuses that prevailed in San Francisco 
the days of Mayor Schmitz and Boss 
be Ruef to justify the service to the 
mmunity of the fighting editor, such as 
remont Older, and the muck-raking 
ew. Every branch of that beautiful 
ty’s government was honeycombed with 
‘aft and corruption:and when Schmitz 
as re-elected by the Union-Labor party 
1905 he and Ruef started one of the 
ost sweeping systems of spoliation ever 
10wn in municipal politics. They sold 
vors to gambling houses, prize-fighters, 
iminals, bawdy houses, blackmailed 
gitimate’ business right and left, and got 
e big swag from public utility franchise 
ading. They levied assessments on city 
aployes. In every conceivable way these 
onstrous crooks preyed upon their city. 
qanks to the able efforts of courageous 
‘izens led on by newspaper men and 
nuck-rakers,” 300 of the gangsters were 


dicted. William J. Burns made 4 na-' 


mal reputation as the detective in this 
se and Francis J, Heney added to his 
me by his prosecution of Schmitz and 
aef. As a special writer I covered the 
Jef trial, held in a temporary court- 
use, as the county court buildings had 
en destroyed by the fire and earthquake. 
€ was a beetling little criminal, this 
1ef.. Cunning, slippery and conscience- 
is, he did not, however, bluff out Heney 
that jury. He got 14 years in state’s 
ison as his penalty, little enough when 
e€ remembers the horrors of the San 
ancisco underworld that he protected 
d grafted from,. let alone his other 
mes. Schmitz was found guilty, but 
aped on a legal technicality. 

| * * 


O summary of municipal corruption in 
America would be complete without 
tice of Philadelphia which Steffens 
ngingly characterized as “corrupt and 
itented.” The story is much too long 
1 complicated for repetition here. Graft 
s developed to a fine’ art: by such 
tthies as Matthew Quay, Penrose, Mc- 
chol and the Vares. More audacious 
igsters never plagued an American 
nmonwealth. Did they get away with 
and with honors? They surely ‘did! 
ay held public office ‘from the ‘time ‘he 
ched age to his death, except for 4 
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years. He was re-elected to the U. S. 
Senate after the amazing disclosures of 
fraud incident to the collapse of the 
People’s Savings Bank, a depository of 
public funds. When Quay was indicted 
he escaped by pleading statute of limita- 
tions, thus preventing the use of important 
evidence, and the boss left the court-room 
cheered as a hero by the mob. The Pen- 
rose-McNichol gangsters in 1912 put this 
writer in jail in Philadelphia for telling 
just a little of the truth about their opera- 
tions, but only for a couple of hours, and 
they took great pains never to try the libel 
issue. If shop-talkers would be interested 
we might discuss that pleasant little epi- 
sode some day in the future. A 16-year- 
old boy in Philadelphia, product of the 
slums, once confided to me that he had 
voted 16 times in one city election. With 
power thus gained the gangsters for many 
years sold out their city to rich corpora- 
tions and played all of the games that 
bossism has ever devised to corrupt a 
government. The “gang” has hung about 
the shrine of American independence like 
a millstone, but Philadelphia has never 
been wholly “contented,” by any means. 
Time and again the people have arisen to 
shake off the monster. The Blankenburg 
administration did much to clean the city 
of its darkest blots. 


* KOK 


ONE might go on recalling the “crimes 

of the cities” to the point of boredom. 
We do not forget Flynn of Pittsburgh, 
“Bathhouse” John of Chicago, Lomassy 
of Boston, Brayton the “blind boss” of 
Rhode Island, the contemptible “Doc” 
Ames of Minneapolis and their ilk. Very 
few cities were without bosses and the cor- 
ruption they spread. Nor shall we forget 
the bosses of the greater oligarchy, the 
broad fields of state and national politics, 
Tom Platt the “easy boss,” Aldrich the 
tariff manipulator, Mark Hanna of the 
dollar-mark costume made famous by 
Homer Davenport, all complacent advo- 
cates of the system the muck-rakers at- 
tacked. However, for each one there 
Sprang up men of the type of Johnson, 
Altgeld, Pingree, Folk ‘and LaFollette, 
who ably fought that system. The great 
turning point, as I see it, came with the 
Insurance investigation in 1905. The crass 
combination of corrupt politics and busi- 
ness got an airing then which shook the 
nation. Charles E. Hughes, as counsel for 
the Armstrong Committee, brought out 
such astounding facts as that the New 
York Life Insurance Company’s officers 
had charged on their books to the blind 
and innocent “home office annex account” 
the sum of $235,000, although this amount 
was traced to a notorious lobbyist at Al- 
bany. On the stand Boss Platt admitted 
that for 15 years he had received $10,000 
bundles of greenbacks from the Equitable 
as “consideration” for party goods de- 
livered. These were but incidents of the 
operations of the greater grafting. One 
might go on interminably with a recital of, 
the financial, railroad and corporation cor- 
Tuption of federal offices, which the 
“muck-rakers” exposed. The question is: 
How much credit, rather than obloquy, is 
due to them for reforms. that make this 
a safer and better age? Great credit, I 
say. 
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SHUMAKER FIGHTING 
SENTENCE INCREASE 


Anti-Saloon League Editor 
Files Petition for Dismissal of 
Attorney General’s 

Request 


Indiana 


A motion to have the Indiana Supreme 
court dismiss a recent motion of Arthur 
L. Gilliom, attorney general, to increase 
the sentence of Edward S. Shumaker, 
superintendent of the Indiana Anti-Saloon 
League, on the ground that such a request 
is unconstitutional, and that the court 
has no jurisdiction, was filed with the 
court late last week by James Bingham, 
Shumaker’s attorney. 

The latest motion pointed out that 
Gilliom’s action, if granted, would place 
Shumaker in jeopardy twice for the same 
offense, and that Gilliom’s move is an 
effort to supplement the original action 
with an issue “not constituting any part 
of the alleged offense.” 

It also holds that the court has no 
jurisdiction because judgment has already 
been rendered and that the move is an 
attempt to abridge Shumaker’s privileges 
and immunities as a citizen without due 
process of law. 

Shumaker was sentenced to 60 days 
at the state penal farm and fined $250 by 
the Supreme Court several weeks ago 
when found guilty of contempt by a vote 
of three to two. His alleged contemptu- 
ous statements were made in his report 
in the American Issue, Anti-Saloon 
League organ, in 1925, criticising the 
court for its handling of liquor law viola- 
tions, 

The prosecution was based on_ in- 
formation filed by Gilliom a year and a 
half ago against Shumaker and Ethan A. 
Miles and Jesse A. Martin, attorneys for 
the league. 

Martin was found guilty but Miles 
was exonerated. Sentence is to be im- 
posed on Martin Oct. 5. 

Gilliom’s request that the court increase 
Shumaker’s penalty was made immedi- 
ately after the publication by the Jndian- 
apolis Star last week of correspondence 
between Shumaker and Senator James E. 
Watson and statements by Shumaker and 
Senator Arthur R. Robinson, which 
hinted at alleged attempts to influence 
the State Supreme Court in the Shumaker 
case. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HESTER S. LORD, for years man- 

aging editor of the New York Sun, 
continues in the Saturday Evening Post 
his reminiscences about American journal- 
ism. . His contribution to the issue for 
Sept. 10 carries the head, “The Modern 
Newspaper.” 

In spite of this head Mr. Lord in his 
opening paragraphs takes a backward view 
in order to show how the present-day press 
has broken away from old traditions. In 
the early 70’s newspapers were very par- 
ticular to keep their columns free from 
what today is commonly called dirt. In 
divorce cases at that time testimony was 
edited so as merely to indicate the cause 
for complaint and the same care was 
exercised in murder trials. Charles A. 
Dana is quoted as being especially insist- 
ent that nothing suggestive or unpleasant 
should appear in his newspaper and so 
he barred out the words “rape,” “seduc- 
tion,’ “amour,” “lust,” “adultery,” and 
the like because he thought they started 
a nasty train of thought. “I won't have 
anything printed in the Sun,” said Dana, 
“that I would hesitate to read to my 
daughters at the breawfast table.” 

The first breaking away from the old 
tradition came in 1875 when the New 
York Tribune reported the court proceed- 
ings verbatim of the trial of Henry Ward 
Beecher. The Tribune at that time was 
an- eight-page paper and had to print the 
news of the trial as a special supplement— 
something of a mechanical triumph be- 
cause the multiple press had not yet been 
invented. 


Mr. Lord then adds: 


_Afterward it was easier to print details of 
divorce suits and crime.. The Beecher trial had 
turned the tide, and gradually, with increasing 
laxity, we have reached present-day conditions 
of plain language and verbatim testimony and 
unblushing descriptions of the details of crime. 


After commenting about some recent 
murder trials and divorce suits, Mr. Lord 
thus takes up another innovation in Amer- 
ican journalism: 


Under guise of physical-culture instruction 
some of our’flash newspapers are printing sug- 
gestive pictures of show girls taking exercise. 
They are conducting most-beautiful-girl con- 
tests and studies in art, illustrated to the very 
limit of good taste. They delight in printing 
faked interviews with their heroes or heroines 
who may be defendants in the courts. In ad- 
dition to the news reports of a celebrated case, 
they print alleged accounts signed by clergy- 
men, actresses, or other public’ persons. A 
student of literary style might well marvel that 
the child bride seeking divorce and telling the 
story of her life and the actress reporting a 
murder trial and the flapper victim of a daring 
robbery all write with an amazing similarity 
of style and with a knowledge of construction 
that usually comes with practice. The schools 
of journalism require a three years’ course to 
turn out a student to start at the bottom as a 
reporter. The sensational newspaper of today 
can turn out a finished writer in fifteen min- 
utes who will stand for what she writes. 


Of the cheapening of the newspaper 
diet Mr. Lord has this to say: 
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As I have said, occasional reading of sensa- 
tional newspapers may do little harm, but con- 
stant reading cannot but be bad. Take the 
young person, the working girl, for instance. 
It becomes her only source of general informa- 
tion. She has no other mental nourishment 
than is grabbed from this sensational source. 
She comes to think and to talk in its inflamed 
and feverish language. She becomes a victim 
to cheap reading. Everybody is influenced by 
what he reads, young people especially, and 
habitual cheap reading must produce cheap 
thinking and cheap expression of thought and 
consequently cheap moral conduct. It is in this 


direction that the sensational press and _ the 
cheap so-called literature of the day have their 
cheap influence. Cheap literature produces 


cheap mentality and consequently a cheap peo- 
ple. 


This comparison of editorial pages is 
made by Mr. Lord. 


Present-day editorial articles cover a much 
wider field of discussion, for the reason that 
invention and discovery have developed so many 
new things to write about. The radio, the 
telephone, the flying machine, the marvels of 
electricity and its uses have set many editorial 
brains whirling and pens scratching. But there 
is not. much difference in the quality of com- 
position. Language in general is a bit plainer, 
a trifle more robust and abrupt in contrast with 
the smoothly flowing sentence that graced writ- 
ing in the Victorian era. In particular, how- 
ever, we have no present-day approach to the 
venom and malignity with which the editors of 
1860-1880 attacked public men who happened to 
be their political enemies. The _ editorial 
article of today is much more informative, 
argumentative and persuasive, and less assertive. 
Politics was the chief topic then. Editors were 
anxious to lead and to influence, to run the 
partv organ. to be the mouthpiece of Presi- 
dents and governors and party chiefs, to be in 
consultation with them and help to form party 
policies. 


Credit for the introduction of pictures 
is thus given to Frank A. Munsey: 


He had not been in New York so very long, 
and he was getting a bit discouraged over the 
leisurely advance in the circulation of Munsey’s 
Magazine. Dining at the Union League Club 
with a young newspaper man, he said, in tones 
almost of despair, ‘‘What can I do to make the 
magazine sell better?” and the young editor 
made reply in something like this fashion: 

“Pill it full of pictures. Everybody is at- 
tracted by them. Put in pictures of people who 
are doing something, who are attracting at- 
tention—actresses who are filling theaters, Mike 
Dwyer and his brother who are winning all the 
horse races, Rube Wood who got the prize for 
casting the longest trout-rod line, Joe Cannon 
who raised that rumpus in the House the other 
day. Picture the singers Gerster and Pauline 
Lucca and Sylvia Gerrish: show the new race 
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horses and the prize cats and dogs, the base- 
ball champions and the tennis winners—every- 
body and everything that people are talking 
about—and do it quickly, while their reputa- 
tions are fresh.” 

Still speaking of pictures Mr. Lord 
says. 

I have always thought that the old Sun lost 
much of its popularity and distinctly retarded 
its circulation because its owners discouraged the 
use of pictures. Illustrations were sparingly 
used in the Sunday Sun, but never to any ex- 
tent in the daily. Pulitzer came along with the 
World and began to put cuts in the daily edi- 
tion, and Hearst followed with even more in the 
Journal. But because the pictures were crude 
and without artistic beauty, Mr. Dana did not 
print them in the Sun, and Mr. Laffan, who 
succeeded to the Dana ownership, was equally 
impatient over their use. The New York 
Times did not use cuts in its daily edition when 
the World and the Journal began their profuse 
display, but it was a pioneer in using and per- 
fecting the present rotogravure process, and to 
its very great advantage. 

Mr. Lord concludes his chat with some 
remarks about human interest stories—the 
stuff that made the New York Sun a 
favorite newspaper of members of the 
working press. 

* OK Ok 


PPHE house organ of The Chicago 
Tribune—The Trib—pays a very fine 
tribute to Philip L. Barker whose “Tales 
of Typestickers,” a series of sketches 
about the composing room of the old 
Tribune, attracted considerable attention 
when they first appeared. 


* OK * 


WHEN editors are asked by high school 
students for a little book that will 
be helpful in the production of the school 
journal they will make no mistake in 
recommending “Journalism for High 
Schools” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) by 
William N. Otto, head of the Department 
of English, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis. 

A few slips could have been avoided 
if the manuscript had been read by a 
practical newspaper man before publica- 
tion. In reprinting the editorial, “The 
Unknown Soldier’considered by the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism to be the 
best editorial for the year 1921—credit 
for writing the same is given in the 
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volume to Frank M. O’Brien, who is sai¢ 
to be connected with the New York 
Herald instead of the New York Sum 
But such slips do not detract from the 
worthwhile information given to amateur 
journalists. & 


* * x : 
HAT are French newspapers like} 
Golda M. Goldman answers this 
question in The Outlook for Sept. 7 with 
an article which carries the head, “Pub, 
licity in the French Mind.” , 
In the first place, the French newspape) 
has just six pages. It does not increas) 
its size either on Sunday or on any othe 
day. It has no such thing as a per 
sonality column. Occasionally it may re 
produce a human interest photograph 
such as one showing Mistinguett, of thi 
Moulin Rouge Music Hall, on the beael 
at Deauville—but that is going about a 
far as the French newspaper ever goes 
Mrs. Goldman, who has done interview 
for both American and French news 
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apers, finds that she is obliged to use 
absolutely different tactics in each case. 
She illustrates her points by personal 
reminiscences. Attempting to get stories 
about broadcasting in France, she found 
that no reporters are ever admitted to 
the radio stations. After much effort she 
finally obtained an interview with an an- 
nouncer who agreed that she might come 
to the studio during a performance, pro- 
vided she would write her story as 
though she had not been there. This she 
agreed to do. But when she arrived at 
the studio she found that heavy draperies 
had been drawn between her and the 
artists so that she sat alone in the big 
room and saw nothing at all—yet this 
broadcasting station paid heavy expense 
every month for its publicity. These pub- 
licity experts simply could not be made 
to realize that American newspaper read- 
ers might be interested in biographical 
notes about artists and announcers. 

In France, written requests for personal 
interviews usually go unanswered. Tele- 
phone requests—eight times out of ten— 
are refused, with French politeness. Even 
when one sees the victim face to face it 
is extremely difficult to ask a Frenchman 
a personal question without being con- 
sidered insulting. 


Incidentally, Mrs. Goldman prints a 
criticism of American reporters when she 
says that she greatly admires the French 
attitude, even though it takes money out 
of her pocket. She believes that a man’s 
private life is his own and that if his 
business or political accomplishments can- 
not stand alone “it is pretty cheap stuff to 
popularize him with the public by making 
him out a good fellow, with his charming 
and stylish wife thrown in for good 
measure.” 

When Mrs. Goldman is refused pictures 
of the interior of a French philanthropist’s 
house because he feels that his house is 
for his friends and not for strangers, she 
admits that she has lost some money. But 
she also admits that she shares the same 
opinion as that held by the philanthropist. 
To her, the assignment of a staff of spe- 
cial reporters to cover the summer vaca- 
tion of the president of a republic is a 
form of barbarism. 


In the advertising columns of French 
newspapers the copy, in her opinion, is 
crude and antagonizing rather than at- 
tractive. In many of the French news- 
9apers much of the advertising is sprinkled 
through a column called “Echoes,” which 
one reads in the hopes of finding news. 

In general, she believes that if France 
is awakening to the advantages of pub- 
licity, the awakening is going to be slow 
and spasmodic. Her reasons are: first, the 
Frenchman is too individualistic to care to 
indulge in personal advertising; secondly, 
he is too conservative in the adoption of 
mew business methods to realize the ad- 
vantages that may accrue to one through 
talking cleverly about one’s self or one’s 
product. 

x OK Ok 
(THE H. W. Wilson Company an- 
nounce for immediate publication 
“Our Ancient Liberties’ by Leon R. 
Whipple, Associate Professor of Jour- 
nalism in New York University. The 
volume is the story of the origin and 
meaning of civil and religious liberty in 
the United States. ; 
xe koe 


ONG before the New York Globe 
Stopped revolving on its editorial 
axis John T. Flynn, its managing editor, 
was tremendously interested in the im- 
munity of the courts from criticism by 
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newspapers. To Harper’s Magazine for 
September he contributes the leading 
article, “Our Courts and Free Speech.” 
His article should appeal to every per- 
son interested in the editing and making 
of American newspapers because of the 
sane way in which this important topic is 
treated. 


ie a 
ILLIAM HEYLIGER knows a lot 
about the newspaper business. 


Therefore, his new novel, “The Making 
of Peter Cray” (D. Appleton & Co.), 
ought to be a rattling good tale because 
it is the story of the life and adventures 
of a young chap who makes good as a 
cub reporter on a small newspaper. 

* Ok Ok 


Wie the passing of years fact and 
fiction have become so interwoven 
about Boss Tweed that a book has long 
been needed to give the truth about one 
of the most extraordinary and picturesque 
figures in the political history of America. 
Recognizing the need of an authoritative 
work, Denis Tilden Lynch, a member of 
the staff of the New York Herald Tribune 
and president of the New York News- 
paper Club, will publish this month “Boss 
Tweed” (Boni & Liveright)—the story 
of a grim generation. For years Mr. 
Lynch has been getting material for this 
volume. Dedicated to the memory of 
George Jones, sometime editor of the 
New York Times, it will, wpon publica- 
tion, be more extensively noticed in “Our 
Own World of Letters.” 
* Ok Ok 


FEW newspapers in the United States 

can boast of one hundred years of 
continuous publication under the same 
name. Among these few is the Journal 
of Commerce of New York City which 
this week will publish a centennial num- 
ber. It ought to deserve a permanent 
place in any newspaper library. 

While the Journal of Commerce today 
is what might be called a class newspaper, 
it has a record of past contributions to 
journalism of which it may well be proud. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, it was the 
first to have its own pilot boat to meet 
incoming ships off Sandy Hook in order 
to obtain the latest news from Europe. It 
was a pioneer in establishing a pony news 
service to relay the political news from 
Washington to New York. Its picturesque 
“Black Pony” was a familiar figure along 
the postroads of New Jersey and incident- 
ally was something of an advertisement 
for the enterprise of the publishers of that 
newspaper, 

The Journal was one of the few news- 
papers in New York that escaped libel 
suits which were brought in wholesale 
number against the American press by the 
distinguished novelist, James Fenimore 
Cooper. The Journal did not hesitate, 
however, to give Mr. Cooper some ex- 
cellent advice about his conduct in insti- 
tuting these suits. One of its editorials, 
which advised the novelist to appeal to 
the public and not to the press for his 
reputation, brought forth from Mr. Cooper 
a rather sharp letter. 

The greatest contribution to American 
journalism in general and to that of New 
York in particular was the enterprise 
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shown by the publisher of the Journal, 
David M. Stone, in organizing the first 
Associated Press. For years Mr. Stone 
was president of the parent organization 
i co-operative news gathering. One*of 
the most distinguished editors of the 
Journal was Gerard Hallock, whose edito- 
rials had a national influence. Another 
editor of distinction connected with the 
Journal was William Leete Stone, i, 
whose father edited for so many years 
the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
The present editor, H, Parker Willis, 
comes from a family long identified with 
American journalism. 
x Ok OK 

A SMILE or two may be found in the 

department, “By the Way,” in The 
Outlook for September 28. I 
the following item: 


refer to 
The New York Herald Tribune is said to 
have a stringent rule that every member of its 
staff must always preface the President’s name 
by “Mr.” No one writing for the paper is 
allowed to refer to the chief magistrate as 
“Cal.” It must be Mr. Coolidge at all times. 
The story is now told of a caption writer for 
the paper who took the rule too seriously. When 
a mountain in the West was named for the 
President he put the following caption below 
the picture: “The above is a reproduction of 
Mount Mr. Coolidge.” 


x ok 

BVIOUSLY “Selling Magazines by 

Mail” (Ransdell Inc., Washington, 
D. C.) compiled by T. M. Rodlun, who 
is connected with the circulation depart- 
ment of the United States Daily at Wash- 
ington, D. C., addresses itself to circula- 
tion men in the magazine field. It does, 
however, contain many points that are of 
equal value to circulation managers of 
newspapers. 

Mr. Rodlun begins by showing that the 
profit in safety razors is. not in the first 
sale but in the repeat blade business. The 
same condition, in his opinion, obtains 
for subscriptions. Particularly valuable 
to publishers is what is said about the law 
of diminishing returns. 

An interesting introduction is contrib- 
uted by John H. Ransdell. In it he prints 
a brief sketch of Mr. Rodlun. This book- 
let, which is unusually attractive from a 
typographical point of view, is said to 
be the first of a series that will deal with 
the subject of direct advertising, 
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READS OWN OBITUARY 


But Alexander McBride, Veteran News 
Man, Quickly Denies the Report 


A case of mistaken identity and dupli- 
cate name gave Alexander McBride, vet- 
eran Albany, N. Y., newspaperman, now 
living at Elizabeth, N. J., the opportunity 
of experiencing one of those rare moments 
when a man reads his own obituary in 


the papers. 

Mr. McBride’s death was given page 
one prominence, with a single column cut, 
in the Albany (N. Y.) Evening News. 
A glowing account of his career as prin- 
ter, reporter and editor was published and 
customary tribute was rendered on the 
editorial page. 

The next day space had to be allotted 
on page one for an item saying Mr. Mc- 
Bride, the newspaperman, is in excellent 
health, despite his 92 years, and that it 
‘oe another Alexander McBride who had 
died. 
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ONTARIO C. P. MEMBERS MEET 


News Editors Also. Attend Toronto 
Press Service Conference 


Ontario members of the Canadian 
Press, with their news editors, met in 
Toronto, Sept. 26, for the purpose of 
news service betterment, particularly in 
regard to the speedier collection and ex- 
change by evening papers of Ontario 
regional news. 

W. B. Preston, Brantford Expositor, 
presided, other Ontario directors present 
being W. J. Wilkinson, Toronto Mail and 
Empire, and Arthur R. Ford, London 
Free Press. Among others present were: 
Emile Boucher, Ottawa Droit; L. R. 
Brindley, Ottawa Citizen; W. Rupert 
Davies, Kingston Whig-Standard; Claude 
Tice, Belleville Daily Ontario; John R. 
Heron, Peterborough Examiner; Dil. 
Alloway and H. J. Davis, Oshawa Times; 
A. D. Clarke, Toronto Globe; John 
Bone, Toronto Star; W. Percy Robin- 
son, Toronto Telegram; Roger Irwin, 
Hamilton Spectator; Major H. B. Bur- 
goyne ‘and W. A. Moore, St. Catharine’s 
Standard; F. H. Leslie, Niagara Falls 
Review; A. T. Whitaker and J. H. John- 
son, Brantford Expositor; William Tem- 
pleman, Guelph Mercury; Allan Holmes, 
Galt Reporter; W. J. Motz and A. H. 
Lowe, Kitchener News-Record; M. M. 
Hood, Woodstock Sentinel-Review; M. 
W. Rossie, London Advertiser; E. A. 
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his executives... Your advertisement in 
its columms is a salesman ever present 
backed by the prestige gained and 
maintained by this publication in every 
newspaper office. . 
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Spence, London Free Press; T. J. Dolan, 
Stratford Beacon-Herald; ; Mc- 
Tavish, Owen Sound Sun-Times; W. E. 
Mason, North Bay Nugget, and James 
Y. Nicol, Sudbury Star. 

By invitation there were also present 
John Scott, Montreal Gazette, first vice- 
president of the Canadian Press, and F. J. 
Burd, Vancouver Province, director for 
British Columbia. Also John W. Tibbs, 
assistant general manager, and J. Fe B 
Livesay, general manager of the Canadian 
Press. 


MARITIME WEEKLIES ELECT 


MacGillivray Named President of Can- 
adian Press Group 

C. J. MacGillivray, editor of the 

Antigonish (N. S.) Casket was elected 

president of the maritime provinces sec- 

tion of the Canadian Weekly Newspaper 


R. Association, at the annual convention held 


in Amherst, N. S., recently. Mis. ee: 
Fielding, editor of the Widsor GNES>) 
Tribune was elected vice-president for 
Nova Scotia and King Loggie of the 
Chatham (N. B.) Commercial vice-presi- 
dent for New Brunswick. A. R. Bernard, 
editor of the Summerside (P. E. 1.) Jour- 
nal was named vice-president for Prince 
Edward Island. H. B. Anslow, editor 
of the Campbellton (N. B.) Graphic was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Additional 
members of the executive committee are: 
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as made by us will speed 
ap production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay. Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or write 
us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Stereotype Room 
Efficiency 


Means quick production of good 
plates and the elimination of re- 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 


Hard and Soft Cork Blankets 
Heavy Wool Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 
Thin Wool Moulders 
(All Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 
No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 


Easy to tear, quick to place 


New England Newspaper Supply 
Company 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 


for October 1, 1927 


Warren Gilman, Baddeck (N: S.) News; 
F. H. Beatty, Bridgetown (N. S.) Moni- 
tor; R. Robinson, Pictou (N. S.) Advo- 
cate; S. E. Granville, St. Stephen (N. B.) 
Courier, and Carey Davis, Sussex (N. B.) 
Record. 

The chairman of the meetings was 
Don R. Fraser, editor of the New Glas- 
gow (N. S.) Chromicle who has been 
president since the founding of the branch 
in 1922. Louis J. Ball, manager of the 
Canadian Weekly Newspaper Association 
was one of the speakers. In attendance 
at the convention were: C. C. Avard, 
editor and publisher, Sackville (N. B.) 
Tribune; W. B. Foster, editor, Truro 
(N. S.) Citizen; E. D. Edons, Halifax 
(N. S.) Gazette; Harry Anslow, editor, 
Hants (N.-S.) Journal; G.F. McWilliams, 
manager, Newcastle (N. B.) Leader ; 
John A. Fisher, editor and publisher, 
Pictou (N. §.) Advocate; Miss Forbes, 
Windsor (N. S.) Tribune, in addition to 
those mentioned previously. 


STARTS MOVIE-MAKER COLUMN 


The Springfield (Mass.) Union has 
started a special department, “with the 
Amateur Movie Makers, a Department 
for Those Whose Hobby is Taking and 
Projecting Their Own Motion Pictures,” 
in the interests of the more than 300 
amateur movie fans in its territory. R. K. 
Winana is editor of the column, which 
appears twice weekly. 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate an lurable flat 
casting box you can buy. Pere 
fecth ced. New design lock- 
allows for quick change 
regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
H ith one lever 
for comp! 
otyping 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


gquipment 


Classified 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 
ALL OTHER. CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charge at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
sertion. Minimum Contract space, 
lines. The 


ree 
Editor & Publisher reserves the 


right to classify, edit or reject any adver- 
tisement. 

——_—_—_——————————————— 

ADVERTISING 
SE 
Copy 

Copy Writer—Booklets, circulars, women’s and 
children’s products. Illustrated if desired. 


Elizabeth Gwynne, 158 East 56th St., New 


York. 


Supplies 


i Se eee 
Shading Sheets for Art work and Benday ef- 
fects. Bourges Service, Inc., 144 West 32nd 
street. New York. 


(Continued on following page) 


Factory Rebuilt Presses 
for Immediate Delivery 


21-in. Col. Goss High Speed 
Octuple Press. 


22-in. Col. Hoe Right Angle 
Sextuple Press with colors. | 


22-in. Col. Goss Five-Decke 
40-page Press. 

22-in. Col. Goss High Speed 4 
Decker, 32-Page Press. 


22-in. Col. Goss High Spee 

Octuple Press. 

22-in. Hoe High-Speed Super 

Imposed Unit-Type Octupl 

Press. 
Others for Early Shipment 
LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS 


The Goss Printing Press Cc 


Main Office & Factory Chicago, I 
New York Office 220 W. 42nd § 
San Francisco Office 646 Call Bld 


The Table 


and a Lock Nut. 


R. HOE & CO., INc. 


Sharon Bldg. 7 So. Dearborn St. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Hoe Pedestal 


A compact, ‘convenient and effi- 
cient Saw Table with a world- 
famous Hoe Saw that has the 
requisite number of Teeth prop- 
erly set for cutting Wood or Metal. 
is adjustable as to 
height to vary the protrusion of the 
saw while the Side Gauge can be 
set quickly through a Hand Wheel 


If Its a Hoe, Its the Best. 


Saw Table 


504-520 Grand Street, New York City, 


Pere Marquette Bldg. © 


7, Water St. 
NEW. ORLEANS j 


BOSTON © 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Adjacent to New York City, in desirable resi- 
dential city of 12,000, is available an exclusive 
newspaper property showing annual business over 
$100,000 and operating profit averaging better 
than $20,000. Book value on official audit about 
$130,000, Is purchaseable at $130,000 cash. 
Prop, 1555x. Jso publishing business in city 
of 25,000, within easy reach of Boston, showing 
over $12,000 net annually, available for $53,000, 
$40,000 down. Prop, 1551x. The H. F. Hen- 
richs Agency, Litchfield, III. 


Class Paper in South for $15,000, or two-thirds 
interest for $10,000. [Established high-grade 
publication with fine opportunity. Chance for 
advertising man. MHarris-Dibble Co., 345 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


Middle West Properties—Exclusive listings, 

Ne damaging publicity. Fersonal service. 

every deal. Everything confidential. High 
ade newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. 
ox, 851 Boad of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Evening Paper wanted in middlewest for de- 
sirable customer with experience and money, 
Publication must have! merit and be available 
at a fair price. In replying give particulars 
and state price. J. B. Shale, Times Bldg,, 
New York, 


Newspapers Wanted 


Sma!) Daily or Weekly need of manage- 
ment. Buy outright or vest part. Mean 
business. D-515, Editor & Publisher. 


Will Buy Before Xmas best small daily in 
Middle West available for down payment of 
$20,000. Must offer opportunity for growth. 
Send proposition to D-509, Editcr & Publisher. 


Editor & Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help. Wanted 


Advertising Salesman in display department; 
New England paper of 18,000 circulation. State 
sere and experience. D-506, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Advertising Solicitor, for evening paper near 
Chicago. Must be a man of considerable ex- 
perience in space selling as well as adept in 
making layouts and writing copy; permanent 
position to right man. State age, experience 
and salary expected. C-988, Editcr & Pub- 


lisher. 


Advertising Writer or Newspaper Reporter is 
desired by large advertising company in New 
York City. An unusual writer, preferably 
with some knowledge of printing, engraving 
and art work will find an exceptional oppor- 
tunity, rapid advancement and _ unusually 
interesting work in congenial organization. 
Write us fully, stating your age (30 to 40 pre- 
ferred), naticnality, experience, previous con- 
nections and duties, present salary and how 
soon you would be available. Prompt interview 
will be arramged. D-518 Editor & Publisher. 


City Editor—On progressive evening paper, 
New England. A man with tact and initiative. 


State experience and salary required. D-507, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Classified--Young Woman (Christian) living 


in Hudson Co., N. J., to take charge Classified 
on small daily. Excellent opportunity for one 
who can build. State salary and details. D-521, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter--Real reperter to cover City Hall, 
features and especially Sports. Tell all first 
leiter, experience, education, salary wanted, 
what daily features you could maintain, etc. 
Send samples. D-523, Editor & Publisher. 


Partnership Wanted 


Newspaper Man, thoroughly experienced in all 
angles of newspaper making, but more _parti- 
eularly advertising promotion, desires connection 
with daily newspaper where there is chance for 
partnership after he has familiarized himself 
with field and its possibilities and has demon- 
strated to other party his ability. Have cash 
for investment, but am conservative to extent 
that I want to know first-hand what I am buy- 
ing, D-504, Editor & Publisher. 


Service 


Newspaper Accounting Systems installed and 
efficiently operated. Personal service and in- 
vestigations. Production costs analyzed. 
Ready Oct. 15th for new territory. What is 
open? D-516, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
coverage becomes necessary, remember _ that 
our twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
is your proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire. Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
W. Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
tre ave., Reading, Penn. Orginators of Sales- 
manship Club Campaigns. 


Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
lation building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ship. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
Waterloo, Iowa, 


Superior Circulation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
dall Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
@anization that has set the standard for aggres- 
Sive, successful circulation campaigns for nearly 
twenty years. 


The World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ganization—The only circulation building serv- 
ice in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
affidavits of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 


EDITORIAL 


Correspondents 


Articles—Englishman, Staff Corre- 
Spondent London’and New York Dailies, resi- 
dent 25 years Italy, Spain, France and Portugal, 
offers services. Subjects: Finance, Trade, En- 
Rineering, Political, General Industries. Mar- 
tin, Villa Cristy, Ospedaletti Ligure, Italy. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Manager for Southern California 
daily. Opportunity for one who has ability both 
s Salesman and executive. State experience in 
letter. Box D-508, Editor & Publisher. 


ing wanted on big metro- 
tan daily; $25 weekly, plus commission. 
ure assured to producers. Write particulars 
- G. L., C-982, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager—Eight years’ record of 
success in selling, promotion, merchandising, now 
employed, desires new connection with news- 


paper, agency or national advertiser. Young, 
college graduate. Has energy, initiative and 
enthusiasm that insures success. C-997, Editor 


& Publisher. 


Advertising—Publishers’ Representative—Five 
years’ experience with newspaper dominant in its 
field, bringing me into close contact with pub- 
lishers, should make me valuable man for pro- 
gressive Publisher’s Representative. D-500, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising—Young man wishes to start in 
office of an agency. Is quick at figures. Best 
references. Salary optional, Available immedi- 


ately, C-998, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising—Young man (married, 28 years 
old) now employed as Classified solicitor, de- 
sires to locate in southwest or on Pacific coast 
on growing paper that offers greater oppor- 
tunities in !ocal display department. Had prac- 
tically 2 years’ experience in Classified and 
can furnish excellent references. His past rec- 
ed will prove his ability tu produce results. 
D-522, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager-Solicitor—Valuable ex- 
perience cities up to 150,000. Will. put your 
department in order, go out and sell, write 
copy, handle promotion, work and fight for 
linage with energy, initiative and ability. Em- 
ployed near New York but will travel. D-512, 
Editor & Publisher, ” 


Advertising Solicitor, thoroughly competent, 
capable copy writer. Large and small city ex- 
perience. No objectionable habits. Best refer- 
ences; good reason for desiring change. If you 
can use a man who will give you 100% service, 
write Hill A. Gardiner, care of Daily Press, 
Newport News, Va. 


Business Manager or assistant to active pub- 


lisker. Accountant and statistician. Experi- 
ence covers advertising, circulation, financial 
management, purchasing, office management, 
credits and collections, control of mechanical 
departments. Can show successful record. 
References. Married. Family. D-514, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 34, employed. Not seck- 
ing. Awaits inquiries. D-520, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Circulation—Young married man with success- 
ful record on four publications, who has made 
intensive study of circulation system, promotion 
and finance, is seeking a location with paper 
that will afford him a definite opportunity for 
personal progress and permanence, For a con- 
nection with the right publication, is willing to 
make some salary sacrifice at the outset. Will- 
ing to pay one-half of expense in going for in- 
terview. Correspondence invited from  pub- 
lishers in cities of 150,000 or less. C-996, Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 


I a e 
Circulation Manager—Available short notice. 
Twenty years’ experience. Reasonable salary. 
References. Married. Family. D-514, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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Em ployment—Equipment—Services 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager, now employed, desires 
change to larger field. Twelve years’ experi- 
ence on Morning, Evening and Sunday publica- 
tions of from 25,000 to 150,000 circulation. 
Have made sixty per cent increase in circula- 
ticn for present publisher with corresponding 
increase in revenue. Substantial references. 
Age 29, good habits. Salary desired, $85. 
C-972, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, experienced on morning, 
evening and Sunday papers, familia: with all 
delivery systems, promotion and A. B. C. rec- 
ords. Can guarantee improved department. 
Moderate salary. References. C-971, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Morning, evening and 
Sunday experience, available at once. Thorough 
knowledge all phases promotion and office rou- 
tine. First class references. 34 years old, 
pee strictly reliable. C-999, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Circulation Manager—With metropolitan news- 
paper and magazine experience of national 
character. Excellent record as producer of 
permanent results. References of the best. 
D-524, Editor & Publisher. 


Columnist, any other capacity, New York or 
vicinity. College graduate, young woman, cx- 
perienced publicity, reporting, reviewing, fea- 
tures, column _ contributor, » contest winner. 
D-510, Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Foreman—Resourceful, sys- 
tematic executive who will improve typog- 
raphy and get large or small daily. out 
promptly at minimum cost; union, E. Land- 
seat Composing Room, New York Evening 
cst. 


Composing Room Superintendent, 15 years’ ex- 
perience producing morning, afternoon and Sun- 
day issues, desires change to afternoon paper. 
poe employed. Write C-990, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Editorial Writer, news executive; metropolitan 
and small city experience; total abstainer; 
capable producing outstanding paper and build- 
ing permanent circulation at minimum cost; 
new employed; desires permanent place South- 
east. D-511, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor-Writer—20 years’ expérience in various 
branches of journalism, now managing editor 
magazine of national circulation, wants new 
job affording escape from dull, monotonous 
employment; familiar with national and inter- 
national politics; age 38; family; salary ob- 
viously important, but seccndary. Address 
D-519, Editor & Publisher. 


In Any Capacity—Young woman, three years’ 
experience on semi-weekly, wants position, New 
York or vicinity. College graduate. Expert 
stenographer. C-976, Editor & Publisher. 


Managing Editor or news editor must make 
permanent location in midwest. Afternoon paper 
in city of more than 50,000. Can report in 
month. Nothing under $60. D-505, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper Builder of highest order desires 
connection to accomplish life work. Title un- 
important; scope for creative effort all-import- 
ant. Brilliant news executive; expert analyst; 
great ability in co-ordination for maximum prof- 
its and prestige. Aggressive personality. Re- 
fers to university president and $150,000 a 
year counsel. Now on important work for 
paper in nation’s largest group, city of 350,000. 
C-989, care Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter, Beginner, 22, university training, 
wants position to learn the profession, any- 
where. Salary secondary. C-952, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Reporter—Young, employed, wants better posi- 
tion. Five years’ general experience. Sound 
references. Will consider anything. D-501, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Secretary—Young lady, 10 years’ experience, 
stenographer, correspondent. sales promotion, 
copywriting, layouts. research—printing and ad- 
vertising. C-969, Editor & Publisher. 


Always An Opportunity! 


The problem is to locate it. 
A man can go from door to 
door looking for it or he can 
invest a small amount of 


money in a Classified Ad in 


Editor & Publisher. This 
publication has a record as 
a result-producer. 


CLASSIFIED SERVICE 
Editor & Publisher 
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MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


re ee 
For Sale—One Gridgraph Football Scoreboard. 
Excellent condition. Price $350.00. Waterbury 
Republican and American, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. 


SSSR aR a ee i eee 
For Trade or Will Sell—$20,000 equity in morn- 
ing daily of 3,000 circulation, Southwest city 
of 15,000. Only morning paper 100 miles every 
direction. Will trade for small daily, big 
weekly that could be converted, or good plant 
that could be moved, Give list equipment, cir- 
culation, rates, gross business, etc. D-503, 
Editor & Publisher, 


For Sale—12 Unit Color Press, like new. Goss 
12 Unit color press (Pancoast Type) used only 
few years. Produces perfect color work. In- 
quire: D-502, Editor & Publisher, 


For Sale—l6-page Scott Web Newspaper Press, 
Class X, two plates wide two decks high. An 
extra deck can be added to give 24 pages. In- 
cludes 20 H.P. motor. Will sell cheap to move 
quickly, An excellent bargain. In first-class 
condition. Thomas W. Hall Company Ine. 575 
Washington St. New York. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms, Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
H. 3theSt) Na VY. (City: 


BAR ere ES is et a eee 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Go.,: 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Web Presses—Special Bargain in a 24-page 
Hoe with complete stereotype equipment for dry 
mats. 

32-page Metropolitan 
stereotype equipment. 
Two Model B Intertypes, guaranteed, $1,500 
each, Weight fonts display type, 18 to 120 pt., 
as new, 25c lb, Steel composing room furniture, 
Big job plant sale soon. Get our lists. Peck- 
a Machinery Co., 1328 Broadway, N. Y. 
ity. 


[|= WE CONNECT THE Mi Sooke | 


Duplex with complete 


WRITER with “natural gift,” 
whose is certain,” 
of newspaper 


“cenius 


available because 


merger. Six years with small 
city and metropolitan dailies as 
reporter, rewriter and feature 


man; also contributing to maga- 
zines. “One of the outstanding 
stars; his name will be known.” 
Age 25, married, ready at around 
$40 to $45. Our No. 689. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 


Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
M. C, Moore, 515 N, Canon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif, 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
\7 years, It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods, 


When properly organized, the results are 
never disappointing, 


We have been factors in many im- 


portant consolidations, sales 


praisals, 


HARWELL & CANNON 
Times Bldg. New York 


and ap- 


Editor & Publisher 


DOLLAR 


WHat about a special Hallowe’en edi- 
tion? Every newspaper should get 
extra revenue from the event, if only one 
or two special pages. Get your chamber 
of commerce to sponsor a celebration for 
your city—Davis O. Vandivier. 


In celebrating its 40th anniversary sale 
last year, a Lincoln, Neb., firm advertised 
as follows: “Look for the Coins’ of 
1886, Worth much more to you during 
this. 40th anniversary sale. We take 
pleasure in announcing this unique fea- 
ture of our 40th anniversary sale. 

‘Bring the following gold and silver 
coins with readable 1886 dates on them 
and get an increased amount of mer- 
chandise in exchange. 

Gold Coinage: 1886. Double Eagles, 
$20, worth in trade $40. 

1886 Eagles, worth in. trade $15. 

One Half Eagles, $7.50; three dollars, 
$7.50; quarter Eagles, $5. 

Silver Coinage 1886: $1, $2; one-half 
dollars, $2; one-fourth, $2. 

In speaking of the outcome, the store 
manager said, “This idea proved to us 
quickly the effectiveness of newspaper 
advertising, for customers started bring- 
ing in their coins about 9 o’clock the 
morning after the announcement. Dur- 
ing some periods of the day long lines of 
people were waiting.”—Thora Eigen- 
mann. 


In order to get people to read his coal 
advertisements, a North Dakota dealer, 
runs a continuous advertisement in his 
local paper under the title “Track News.” 


2; PO EEEINS 


One Dollar 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 
lished. Send 
clipping for 


$$ 


This advertisement is set up in three 
columns. that are the same width as two 


ordinary newspaper cclumns. Bits of 
live local news and several good jokes 
are sandwiched in with short items tha 
tell about the’ coal—J. W. : 


An Indiana newspaper has launched a 
“Start Your ‘Christmas Shopping Now” 
campaign, backed up by various adver- 
tising along that thought. The advertis- 
ing will run regularly from now on until 
three weeks before Christmas.—B. A. T. 


“Don’t Worry, Mother and Daddy” is 
the title of a unique two-column box 
ad in the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
which appeals to parents to send the 
Journal to their boy or girl who may 
be leaving ina few days for college or 
school. The idea of the ad is that the 
children are going to have the “blues” 
and that they may be overcome by a 
daily message from home, the Journal. 
The subscription rates are given for 
handy reference.—D. P. 


Developing advertisers by running 
neighborhood sections at the open rate 
has proven profitable to some newspapers 
in larger cities. A certain settlement 
in a certain part of the city is taken, 
solicited for. business, and published with 
a story about the history of the section 
and two or three photos. Two and three 
pages of advertising and publicity, on a 
70-30 basis can be developed this way.— 
B. R. M. 


One Dollar will 
be patd for each 


idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


JOW would you like to travel one and 
one-half million miles on the rail- 
road? That’s a feat few perform. The 
Springfield (O.) Daily News discovered 
an engineer who had served 45 years in 
railroad service and whose mileage ex- 
ceeded the amount stated. It made a 
good feature. How about some of your 
veteran railroaders?—B. A. T. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram has 
devised a feature calculated to attract at- 
tention, please proud parents and offer 
an excuse for printing baby pictures as 
a women’s page feature. Under the box 
head “Future Citizens” the Telegram is 
printing one baby cut a day with a brief 
sketch on the child and his parents.— 
UR ei SR 


Please your former subscribers by run- 
ning some feature stories about the main 
roads into your city, and the homes along 
each highway. Such a series of stories 


Distinctive Reporting of 

World Telegraph News 

is Available to your 
Newspaper 


Through 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


63 Park Row, New York City 


would hold interest for several weeks, 
with one story a week. On each road 
there will be at least one house, or farm 
or place of local historical interest. 
People will become interested very soon, 
and if urged a little, will write letters 
giving additional interesting information. 
—Frank D. Hicks. 


The Blomington (Ind.) Daily Tele- 
phone advertises that it will give two 
cents for each news item, written out 
and brought into the office by a school boy 
or girl, stipulating that the item must 


STELLA’S 
HOROSCOPE 


“A year ago I predicted that Gene 
Tunney would win the heavyweight cham- 
pionship, This year I make the same 
prediction, If it is a straight fight Gene 
Tunney will prove the better man.’’ First 
paragraph of Stella’s reading of the stars 
on Dempsey-Tunney fight. 


Her Horoscope feature has 
gained readers for other papers, 
let it do the same for you. 


We invite you to test its value. 


Graphic Syndicate Inc. 
350 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 


far: October, 1, 1922 


have been written by an adult. This 
should bring in news items that other 
wise might never reach the paper in the 
way of personals, etc., and might offer a 
tip once in awhile——Thora Eigemann. 


Staff photographers often have difficulty 
in getting the all-important names to go 
with a photo, left to right, especially 
where the number exceeds four or five. 
Here’s a neat equipment that solves the 
problem in one way, and is working well. 
It particularly saves a group of men or 
women from impatience. The camera man 
carries a dozen or. more small pencils 
(regular pencils quartered and sharpened ) 
and small slips of copy paper, numbered 
consecutively. He passes these out with 
pencils left to right, seeing to it the slips 
are in correct numerical rotation. Each 
writes his own name and the collection 
of pencils and paper, with names properly 
assorted, is done in a jiffy—Oxie, Utica, 


N.Y. 


- A Chicago doctor recently said babies 
born of mothers who smoke die or are 
unhealthy. What do local doctors think? 
In some places the Chicago man’s state- 
ment has been ridiculed.—T. J. B. 


As a copy reader I find a small calen- 
dar an aid in writing headlines. In count- 
ing the units and swelling out the decks, 
I use the numbering from 1 to 31. Not 
only does the calendar make for more 
speed, but it also enables me to write 
better balanced heads.—F. C. H. 


Prominent doctors of Baltimore are 
supporting a birth control clinic to open 
this fall. What do your local doctors 
think of this?—P. N. S. 


SPONSORS AIR CIRCUS 


To spur civic interest in establishment 
of a municipal airport the Kingston 
(N. Y.) Daily Leader brought several 
noted aviators to the city under contract 
to put on an air circus. Many spectators 


availed themselves of the opportunity to 
ride in an airplane. 


United Feature 
Syndicate 
World Bldg. New York 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 


contact. The 600,000 Datry 
Wortp — Eventnc Wor.p 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
.. Tribune Tower, Chicago - 


N. J. MEETING OCT. 3-4 


Prof. Crawford and A.R. Holcombe of 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Among Speakers 


Publishers and editors of New Jersey 
newspapers will meet at Rutgers Univer- 
sity Monday and Tuesday for the 1927 — 
Newspaper Institute, held in conjunction — 
with the department of journalism of the 
University. 

Among the speakers on the program 
will be Prof. Nelson Antrim Crawford 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and A. R. Holcombe, managing editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune. Pro-~ 
fessor Crawford will speak on “The 
Ethics of Journalism” and Mr. Holeombe 
on “Standards of Journalism.” 

The Rutgers department of journalism — 
will be represented by Prof. Allen S. Will 
and Prof. Hubert R. Ede. Professor 
Will will speak on “Our New Year in 
Teaching Journalism at Rutgers,” and 
Professor Ede on “Higher Standards — 
Required of the Reporter.” 4 


What Do You 
KNOW 
” 


Or ee 


i” 


A Great Questions and 


Answers Feature 


New Questions Daily 


King Features — 
Syndicate, Inc. 


New York City 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 

Sunday news- 
| papers everywhere. 


DO YOU NEED. 
A TRAINED MAN? | 


The Personnel Bureau of || 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- — 
tion of college trained newspaper, | 
magazine and advertising men, | 

; 


wants to help you find him. | 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet | 
your requirements. , $ 

If you expect a vacancy, please || 
write John G. Earhart, Director, — 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta — 
oor 836 Exchange Ave., Chicago, — 


NO CHARGE TO_ 


Editor 


**Allentown Call 

**Allentown Call 

7TBeaver Falls Tribune 
77Bethlehem Globe Times .... 
77 Brownsville Telegraph 
**Chester Times 

T7TCoatesville Record 
**Connellsville Courier 


**Easton Express 
**Erie Times 


+7 Greensburg Tribune Review. (EM) 


+tHazleton Plain-Speaker ....(E) 
}fHazleton Standard-Sentinel .. 
**Mount Carmel Item 


1927 


& Publisher for 


October l, 


SK the national advertiser who has had experience with the 

Keystone Market and he will tell you that he gets more results 
out of every dollar invested with the local newspapers in Penn- 
sylvania than in any other state in the Union. He gets quick 
response from the consumer and whole hearted co-operation 
from the dealer. Not only is every retail outlet open for him, but 
he obtains the kind of dealer co-operation that means permanent 


What's the result? Quick Sales—good 


profits—and rapid turnover of his products. 


satisied customers. 


A campaign in the local papers listed below, therefore, assures 
complete domination of the Pennsylvania territory. It means 
influencing the buying power of over 8 million consumers, and 
dominating the distribution in the country’s second largest and 


richest market. 


2,500 


lines 


10,000 
lines 


10,000 
lines 


2,500 


lines Circulation 


6,903 
43,000 
7,656 
5,922 
9,685 


Circulation 
**Oil City Derrick ..-. 
**Scranton Times 
**Sharon Herald 
**Sunbury Item 
**Warren Mirror-Times 
**Washington Observer and 
Reporter ....(M&E) 
+7 West Chester Local News ...(E) 
**Wilkes-Barre Times Leader ..(E) 
**Williamsport Sun and 
Gazette & Bulletin .. 28,722 
7TYork Dispatch 20,131 


** A, B. C. Statement, March 31, 1927. 
+}Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 


18,130 
11,941 
26,442 


.. (M&E) 
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Features That Make The Sun Productive for Advertiser 


THE SPORTS PAGES 
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T the head of The Sun’s long 
A list of sports authorities 


stands Joe Vila, The Sun’s | 


Sports Editor, who also writes a 
daily column, “Setting the Pace”, 
in which he gives exclusive news of 
professional and amateur sports and 
relates anecdotes that delight the 
fan—drawn from thirty years of 
close contact with the entire field of 
sport. 


The Sun is the newspaper for the 
baseball fan because the sporting 
editions, in the late afternoon, carry 
up-to-the-minute reports of the 
games. The important games are 
handled in detail with special arti- 
cles by Frank Graham, Will 
Wedge, Sam Murphy (the “Old 
Scout”), Ed. T. Murphy and 


others. 


The news-the-same-day principle 
also applies to the football reports 
in The Sun. During the season of 
the major college sport, a large 
staff of specialists and correspond- 
ents is maintained—including such 
authorities as George Trevor, John 
B. Foster, Lawrence Perry, George 
Hammond and Edwin B. Dooley. 


In golf, also, The Sun has the 
most competent writers obtainable, 
including “Bobby” Jones, British 
and American open and American 
amateur champion. | 


Tennis is ably reported and ana- 
lyzed by J. P. Allen; racing is cov- 
ered by Henry V. King; boxing by 
Wilbur Wood and other sports, 
such as rowing, soccer, basketball 
and cycling by competent experts 


in each field. 


To advertisers who want to reach the active, prosperous men of New 
York, The Sun is the most ef fective medium available. That 1s 
why Financial Advertisers, Automobile Advertisers, Radio, 
Steamship and Travel, Railroad and office appliance 
Advertisers use more space in The Sun than in 
any other New York evening newspaper. 
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HAT THE NEIGHBORS SAY 
ABOUT THE DAILY NEWS 


JOU: ah: AISM LIBRARY 


EST friends are often our sever- Daily News is, the clas df o be 

est critics. The man next door it reaches, the response that adver® taken from this room 
knows us pretty much as we are. It tising in its columns e 
is almost impossible to fool the im- Western national advertisers—rep- 
mediate family. resenting American industry from 
Pittsburgh to the Pacific — also 
So when “home folks” and “neigh- choose The Daily News above every 
bors” alike other Chicago 


CBRIEV es th WESTERN NATIONAL ADVERTISING ae : = day 
character and The Chicago Daily News carried 1,755,554 lines paket Papel; 
effectiveness of Western national advertising for the first And these are 

; nine months of 1927; 51,918 lnes more than Craps, 
of The Daily the highest week-day morning paper; 494,404 oe " neigh 
News by plac- lines more than the next evening newspaper. bors. Their 


ing in its col- LOOAL ADVERTIGING judgment 

umns more Oe . speaks elo- 
ae The Chicago Daily News carried 9,295,764 lines 

adve rtising of local ndvertising in this period; 2,411,940 quently of the 


than in any lines more than the highest week- day morning prestige of 
: newspaper; 2,548,270 lines more than the next : 
other Chicago prening heampapor: The D aily 
week-day News in an 
n e wspaper, TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING ever widening 
their judg- The Chicago Daily News carried 12,218,335 field. 
: lines of total display advertising for this iy 
| ment is -im- period; 1,999,419 lines more than the highest ‘y ere are 
portant. week. day morning newspaper; 3,248,947 hinds many evi- 


more than the next evening newspaper. 
Local adver- id pap dences that 


tisers prefer Thea Darl y- 
The Daily News above every other News is a good newspaper and an 
Chicago week-day newspaper. They effective advertising medium. But 
are our “home folks.” They live none of thei is more convincing 
within our circulation territory— than the fact that those who know 
know the type of newspaper The _ it best value it most. 


ta 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


ipartisin NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Fe g J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Representatives: 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


MEMBER OF ae 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


Average Daily Net Bt Celie for September, 1927— 440,131 
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Sir ‘State 
n the Youth. 
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You can fully 
Cover 


With This Powerful New 
2 PAPER COMBINATION 


Seldom in the tumultuous life of a keen advertiser does he find a city of any considerable 
importance, that can be so completely covered with one schedule. However, Birmingham as large 
and as rich as it is, is now a decided—and delightful exception. The consolidation of The Age- 
Herald with The News has produced a powerful new combination that synchronizes perfectly 
with everything that is Birmingham’s; the roar of mammoth steel furnaces; the shrieking inter- 
polations of ore trains; the hum of manufacturing plants; all civic and commercial activity and 
even within the home and social life of the entire city, district and state. 


This combination of two great newspapers gives advertisers a mighty force in the greatest 
industrial city of the South. It brings into play an unusual power by which advertisers who 
seek, may gain and ever increase sales in this vastly rich and expansive market. Through the 
columns of this powerful two-paper combination, this fertile field may be more than adequately 
implanted with advertising messages—and be made to yield a most bountiful harvest of sales, at 
the lowest cost per sale. 

The “Survey,” a thorough analysis of the newspaper situation in Birmingham, with 
much valuable information concerning the wealth and size of the city, suburban 


and state-wide markets, tells how you may cover this fertile field most profitably 
and economically. Send for it and learn the facts. 


Che Binninaham News 


Morning Evening Sunday 
The South’s Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY SMITH CO., New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia—J. C. HARRIS, Jr., Atlanta 
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70/7, to The Sunpapers--Why? 


@ It isn’t any theoretical advantage that makes hard-boiled 
advertising managers of Baltimore’s department. stores 
place 70% of their total lineage in the Sunpapers. 


gq There’s not much parking space for theories in the adver- 
tising departments of the big: stores. 


€ When they have 457 gimcracks to sell in the face of the 
fact that every one of their competitors is running a big sale 
of gimcracks the same week—-advertising theories go over- 
board and advertising goes into the Sunpapers! 


q ihe department stores have the surest, fastest, most abso- 
lute check on the value of the space they buy. And because 
they have—you'll find that 70% of the total lineage of Balti- 


more department stores appeared in the Sunpapers during 
the first 8 months of 1927. 


@ If you have something to sell to Baltimore tell your tale in 
the papers which sell. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month of September, 1927 
Daily (M. & E.) .. . 250,836 
SUMEAY |e. AE Ne dente e 195,698 

Gain of 4,665 Daily and 6,026 Sunday Over September, 1926 


Spee ee OODWARD Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


Bowery Bank Bldg., 


110 E. 42d St., New York 
SUNDAY 


GUY S. OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS 


First National Bank Bldg., MORNING 


San Francisco 


| Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’”—They Say “SUNpaper’’ | 
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Philadelphia 


population has increased 122% 
since last census 


Philadelphia’s Chamber of Commerce has just made public a 
survey (to January 1, 1927) which shows that 2,051,751 live within 
the city limits, and this population lives in 422,072 separate dwell- 
ings, 4124 apartment houses and 347 hotels. 


No territory has been annexed, and the excess of births over 


deaths numbers 99,600. 


School enumeration is now 340,361; 14,641 factories and plants 
give work to its population, 5,131 jobbers and wholesalers distrib- 
ute goods, while 44,102 retailers sell them over the counter. 


3,300,000 live and work in the Philadelphia retail trading area. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 


99 


paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


he Coening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the six 
months ending September 30, 1927: “The Evenite: Baten 


is sold on its merits as 


Copies a newspaper; no prize, 
5 8 a Day premiu m, coupon, 
guessing contests, or 


other methods of artifi- 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest cially stimulating circu- 
in Philadelphia and one of the largest in the lation have been used.” 
United States. 


, 
! Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


New? Vorks~wareve vet ore wre seve tre eceteyermtaiereneie-siesgiecenere)e 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago ridin ties oe +s ifeiegsneo niaausielotess Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detrotws2e Rated sae ee C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Ul raneisCO saris enlec< idioen. icons Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
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Rich Insurance Industry To Raid Press 
_ To Sell Policies in Free News Space 


Announce That 50 Newspapers ‘Have Agreed” to Run Column Companies’ ‘‘Service”’ Is to Syndicate 
—May Buy Space “‘Sparingly and Judiciously”—Gave Magazines a Million in 1926 


HE Great American Public will now 

be made “Life Insurance Conscious”— 
through the news columns of the influ- 
ential newspapers which they read morn- 
ing, noon and night: - So, at least, be- 
lieves the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which at its convention in 
Memphis, Tenn., this week, heard Otis 
Logan report that more than 50 news- 
papers have agreed to publish a weekly 
column of syndicated life insurance 
wropaganda prepared and copyrighted by 
he Insurance Research and Review Serv- 
ce. Mr. Logan is the chairman of the 
Association’s committee on co-operation 
with the aforementioned “service.” 

Newspaper advertising should also be 
ised, in addition to the free publicity, 
Mr. Logan urged,- but the advertising 
should be bought sparingly and judicious- 
y. It should, in fact, be a part of the 
wublicity plan, in that only those news- 
yapers publishing the weekly column 
should be considered for display adver- 
ising. 

The column idea had its genesis a year 
go at the 1926 convention of the life 
mderwriters, when Mansur B.. Oakes, 
resident of the “Service,” promised that 
f the local associations throughout the 
country would arrange with local news- 
apers to carry the column regularly each 
veek, the Insurance Research and Review 
service would prepare the copy and send 
t without charge either to the newspapers 
to the associations. This plan was at 
hat time “enthusiastically approved by 
he Executive Committee.” 

Several important newspapers which 

vere approached about that time rejected 
he scheme in no uncertain terms and the 
dea was denounced as unsound news- 
aper practice by Epitor & PusLisHeER, 
vhich agreed with the publishers rejecting 
he scheme that news columns could not 
e turned over for the exploitation of 
eaders by any commercial group, re- 
ardiess of advertising which might 
ollow the expected development of reader 
nterest through such exploitation. 
_ The idea has apparently had its tempta- 
ions, however, if Mr. Logan is correct 
n his assertion at Memphis that the 
long desired newspaper service” became 
Teality on Aug. 15 when arrangements 
ad been completed for carrying the 
olumn in “40 newspapers.” Ten, it 
ppears, joined later. 

Tn his announcement, Mr. Logan men- 
ioned a few of the many reasons why 
€wspapers should be glad to fill a column 
reekly with life insurance information. 

“The copy,” said he, “is prepared from 
le standpoint - of newspaper reader- 
terest. It is based on the idea that the 
nstitution of Life Insurance (the capi- 
ils are Mr. Logan’s own) is so big that 
IS newspaper copy when properly pre- 
ared, and ‘the Institution deals so inti- 
lately with the personal affairs of men 
nd women that newspaper readers have 
lore in common in--the--subject - of- life 
isurance than théy have in any other 
ibject, except government and religion. 

. The ‘service’ as it is now functioning 
ill Provide excelJent reading matter for 
l€ newspapers and tell the story of life 
Surance to the nation.” 

us, apparently, advertising is about 


to occupy its last great unconquered 
province of the commercial world—but by 
the little back door of free publicity. 
Advertising has had relatively little to 
do with the progress of the life insurance 
business, which clings to the old and 
costly one-sale-at-a-time idea in an era 
when other industries and institutions are 
seeking their customers in thousand lots. 
Yet, despite its cumbersome machinery, 
the life insurance institution has to its 
credit at this writing more than $90,000,- 
000,000 of insurance against the lives of 
American people, more than two-thirds of 
it in ordinary life policies carried by in- 
dividuals, the remainder in industrial and 
group insurance contracts. The total in- 
creased from $75,328,899,026 at the end 
of 1925 to $84,307,807,111 at the end of 
1926 and on Aug. 31, 1927, the total was 


$91,900,807,000. At the end of 1927, the 
aggregate will probably be about $96,000,- 
000,000, an increase of $12,000,000,000 or 
14 per cent over the previous year’s total. 
The increase for the two years is 28 per 
cent. 

What the sales cost of this immense 
business amounts to, no current statistics 
reveal. The involved system of commis- 
sions and bonuses paid to brokers, agents, 
and solicitors has no exact parallel in 
other lines of business, nor could many 
other industries tolerate the immense 
duplication of effort which has become in- 
creasingly characteristic of life’ instirance 
selling during the past few years. Within 
the past month, for’ instance, an‘acquaint- 
ance of this writer has been solicited three 
times by different salesmen working from 
different New York offices of the same 


TEXAS PUBLISHERS TAKE UP FIGHT FOR 
INSURANCE ADVERTISING IN PRESS 


Combat Recent Attack of “Insurance Field,” a Trade Paper, 
Which Declared Insurance Needed “No Moses to 
Lead It Out of Wilderness’’ 


PpAl4s, Texas, October 12.—Aroused 


by the attack of the Insurance Field, 

a national insurance publication, on the 
use of newspapers and. national publica- 
tions for the advertising of life insurance 
business, the Texas Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association last week, at Denison, 
adopted _a_ resolution, condemning the 
stand of the’ Insurance Field as being 
harmful to the cause-of advertising. The 
Texas Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
has been active for some years in trying 
to hasten the development of life in- 
surance ~ advertising—and uot without 
some success. Several Texas companies 
are now running planned campaigns of 
newspaper advertising, and there is at 
present a movement on foot to. establish 
a plan for cooperative advertising for 
the 21 Texas insurance companies. 

The reason for the action of the. Texas 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association dates 
back to the speech of Earnest Elmo 
Calkins at the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in Hartford,.Conn. last May. 
Mr. Calkins’ speech, in which. he severely 
criticized life insurance’ executives for 
using what he called “antiquated adver- 
tising methods”, found some supporters, 
and a good many opponents at the meet- 
ing of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, but the “hub-bub” over his 
attack had apparently quieted down, 
when he renewed h’s attack in an article 
in the September issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, entitled. “Insuring Insurance” 
in which he practically repeated the state- 
ment made in his speech at Hartford. 
Mr. Calkins’ article in the — Atlantic 
Monthly was-broadcast to insurance ex- 
ecutives.all over the country, in marked 


-copies of the Atlantic Monthly. Calkins’ 


attack was then followed by ‘a ‘bitter 
counter-attack in the Insurance Field, 
issued at Louisville, Kentucky, in which 


a full editorial declared that life insur- 
ance business needed no “Moses to lead 
them out of the wilderness”; further in- 
timating that Calkins’ motives in trying 
to promote life insurance advertising 
were purely selfish. 

At least two insurance publications 
followed the lead taken by the Insurance 
Field, while two others. declared their 
belief that advertising in national publica- 
tions and newspapers was certain to 
come -into the life insurance business: but 
that, at the present time, advertising men 
knew too little about life insurance, and 
life insurance men knew too little about 
advertising. Two others took the view 
‘that the stand taken by, the Insurance 
Field was just as much—or more selfish 
than that taken by Calkins, 

At any rate, none of these served to 
stop the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company, in announcing a nation-wide 
newspaper ‘advertising campaign; al- 
though the Insurance Field did draw fire 
from two of the larger Eastern companies 
now using national advertising. 

The entire- matter. may -be given a 
further airing by John Lee Mahin, Vice- 
President of Barron G. Collier, Inc., New 
York, on “Advertising as Applicable to 
the Legal Reserve Life Insurance Busi- 
ness”. Mr. Mahin will be a speaker at 
the American Life. Convention which will 
be held in Dallas, Tex., October 24-28. 

The resolution adopted by. the Texas 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association is as 
follows: ; 

“Be it resolved. that the Texas News- 
paper Publishers’ Association endorse the 
recommendation on insurance advertising 
made by Earnest-Elmo Calkins; and con- 
demn the attitude expressed editorially 
by the Insurance Field in opposition to 
newspaper advertising: in the interest of 
insurance trade publications.” 


company. The telephone and the mails 
have been used in addition to personal 
calls. Each solicitor has had a different 
method of approach and something dif- 
ferent to offer and none of them was ap- 
parently aware that their “prospect”? had 
for years placed all of his insurance busi- 
ness with their company. How much it 
is costing the companies, or rather their 
customers, to keep mystified salesmen 
selling a simple service in terms of magic 
may make an interesting Federal Trade 
Commission investigation in the not dis- 
tant future. 

One thing such an investigation would 
certainly reveal is that the insurance 
companies have not been prodigal in ad- 
vertising expenditure. It would reveal 
that an increase in life insurance written 
between Dec. 31, 1925, and Dec. 31, 1926, 
totalling about $10,000,000,000 had been 
done w.th a magazine app opriation slight- 
ly in excess of $1,000,000 and newspaper 
appropriations so small and so scattered 
as to be negligible from either the news- 
paper or the insurance viewpoint. 

Some realization that 1870 sales 
methods. do not fit the 1927 needs of a 
$12,000,000,000 industry was evident at the 
Memphis convention, where some of the 
underwriters expressed doubt that free 
publicity could take the place of display 


“advertising. 


The criticism by Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
prominent advertising agent, at the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference last May and 
in a recent issue of the Aélantic Monthly, 
and of others both in the insurance and 
advertising fields, who have pointed out 
that “no important industry is so archaic” 
in its promotion methods, and “so remote 
from modern life,” is apparently bearing 
belated fruit. 

An address before the convention Wed- 
nesday by Hugh D. Hart, vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, favored a more modern sales view- 
point. 

Eventually, education through advertis- 
ing, he pointed out, will develop a new and 
constructive attitude toward life insurance. 
The die-to-win attitude will go. “We 
shall find men insuring their lives in order 
to play golf or travel in their declining 
years, and not merely to keep away from 
the poor house. 

“For we shall come to understand that 
there is no plan in life which rests on an 
economic foundation that cannot be aided 
to completion through life insurance.” 

Mr. Hart quoted from Mr. Calkins 
article to the effect that: “In 12 leading 
magazines, as checked by the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, the total expenditure 
for advertising insurance in 1926 was $1,- 
064,269, while for the motor car and its 
accessories, it was $30,955,298. 4 

“The question is, what peculiar need, 
or urgency, or intrinsic quality makes it 
profitable to advertise motor cars 30 times 
as much as insurance is advertised?’ ” 

“But how -much easier the work of 
the agent if his customers wanted insur- 
ance, if he could sit in his office, like a 
nose and throat specialist, while people 
crowded his reception room to be shown 
in one by one! 

“Why do people stand in line to buy 

(Continued on page 20) 
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NET 


RATES THEY TESTIFY IN BOSTON 


Father John’s Medicine Successful in Getting Agency Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Examiner Told in Resumption 


of Hearings 


MASS of letters from newspaper 

publishers and representatives re- 
ceived between Dec. 15, 1925, and April 
15, 1926, by Lydia Pinkham Gove, assist- 
ant treasurer of the Lydia Pinkham Med- 
icine Company, Lynn, Mass., were read 
into the evidence of the government in 
the Federal Trade Commission hearing in 
Boston this week in connection with the 
case against the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, Southern News- 
papers Association, and the Six Point 
League of New York City, the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
the American Press Association. 

Miss Gove testified that in the spring of 
1926 she wrote on her own intiative a 
letter to some newspapers inquiring 
whether the company could get the 15 
per cent agency commission if it should 
decide to place orders direct. She stated 
that the company’s annual advertising ap- 
propriation is between $1,100,000 and 
$1,200,000. of which all but about $300,000 
to $350,000 is expended in newspapers. 

The witness explained that the com- 
pany’s advertising was placed with James 
T. Wetherel of Boston and in part with 
Jacobs & Co., Clinton, S. C. She went 
on record as favoring advertising through 
pamphlets and booklets, as well as news- 
papers. 

The letter which went to many pub- 
lishers was mimeographed and mailed on 
her own responsibility, Miss Gove said. 
An observer characterized the answers to 
many of the letters as “careless.” : 

Clark McKercher for the Four A’s, 
Harold S. Rankine for the Six Point 
League and J. F. Finlay for the Southern 
publishers objected, on the ground the 
letters were “irrelevant, immaterial and 
incompetent,” but withdrew objection to 
the authenticity of the correspondence. 
John W. Addison, the examiner, received 
the letters as evidence over the objections 
and exceptions noted in the record. Eu- 
gene W. Burr, appearing for the Federal 
Trade Commission, cited the doctrine of 
the Supreme Court in the Danbury Hat- 
ters’ case 

Lester D. Morris, advertising manager 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass., in course of examination 
stated his company is able to get more 
local rates than in bygone days, and that 
there is a shift to local rates instead of 
foreign, 

The company in a year spends about 
$200,000 for space, of which three-fourths 
is in the newspapers and the balance in 
magazines and trade papers.. Its maga- 
zine copy is placed through an agency and 
the newspaper copy direct, 40 per cent of 
the latter at local rates, he said. On the 
balance, the company pays the net na- 
tional rate. The company has placed its 
newspaper advertising direct for 40 years. 
Its advertising department is made up of 
three besides the advertising manager. 
The company writes its newspaper copy 
with the help of the Dorland Agency, 
which is reimbursed for its service. 

Mr. Morris testified he had never met 
with any interference from agencies or 
publishers in carrying out his policy. 
Under cross-examination he explained 
that less than five per cent of the adver- 
tising for the company’s own. stores is 
placed locally through the branches. He 
said there are no papers from which the 
company has been unable to obtain either 
the local rate or the foreign rate, less 15 
per cent. 

Harry A. Porter, of the Carlton-Hovey 
Company, Lowell, Mass., testified that his 
company spends $220,000 a year in news- 
papers. Such space has been placed direct 
since 1855. He said that from 1911 to 
1925 he was advertising manager of the 
Pepsin Syrup Company, which also placed 
its advertising direct up to 1924. He 
testified that the Lowell medical concern, 
which makes Father John’s Medicine. ob- 
tained the net rate of 15 per cent off the 


This Week 


national rate from the papers the concern 
uses. A large Chicago and a metropolitan 
New York newspaper were mentioned as 
giving net rates. 

The Pepsin Syrup Company spent sums 
ranging from $135,000 to $600,000 a year, 
the bulk of it in newspapers, while he 
directed the advertising, Mr. Porter 
stated, and obtained the net rate from the 
newspapers they used and were turned 
down by five or six papers on: the rule 
they would not accept the advertising. 
The advertising department . numbered 
four people and cost about five per cent 
of the appropriation. 

Mr, Burr asked questions about the 
Earl S. Barbour Company, an agency 
which in 1924 took over the advertising 
for the Pepsin company. Mr. Porter 
testified that he individually bought the 
agency’ ‘and that it was operated in the 
same building with the medical company 
and also that it had a Chicago office. He 
mentioned Charles Kaufman, maker of 
clothing, as another client and said there 
were two other small accounts, and that 
he never had any trouble doing business 
with the publishers through the agency. 

Franklin W. Doliber, president of Mel- 
lins Food Company, took the stand to say 
that his company, except for a short in- 
terval at the start of the business and in 
1912, always placed its copy direct with 
the magazines and never asked for agency 
discounts. The advertising department 
consists of three people. 

A. C. Barton, of the Back Bay Electro- 
typing Company, Boston, was called to 
outline trade practices. Lincoln B. 
Paimer, manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, and James 
O’Shaughnessy, of the Four A’s, were 
present at the taking of evidence. 

Charles H. Taylor, publisher of the 
Boston Globe, testified that, although a 
member of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, he conducts his own 
business in his own way, giving 15 per 
cent commission on some classes of busi- 
ness and;10. per cent on others to such 
agencies. as he chooses. 

The hearing on Wednesday adjourned 
to Nov. 14, when it will be resumed, this 
time at New York City. 


MEMORIAL TO PAYNE 


Legion Men of West New York to Hold 


Services Sunday 


Cusick Post of the American Legion 
will hold memorial services Sunday in the 
West New York Municipal Building for 
Philip A. Payne, managing editor of the 
New York Daily Mirror, lost with “Old 
Glory.” Mr. Payne was a resident of 
West New York for many years and was 
a member of the post. Haddon Ivins, 
publisher of the Union City .(N. J.) 
Hudson Dispatch, will be master of cere- 
monies. , 

The post plans also. to dedicate part of 
the West New York Public Library, to 
be fitted up as a World War museum, to 
Mr. Payne. : } 


NEW HEARST EDITOR 


Roger Andrews of Menominee Paper 
to Edit Detroit Times 


Roger M. Andrews, president of the 
Menominee (Mich.) Herald-Leader Com- 
pany and vice-president of the Bank of 
Italy of San Diego, Cal., is to become ed- 
itor of the Detroit Times, 

Andrews is returning to Michigan after 
spending much of the past four years in 


California. He was a publisher in the 
upper part of the peninsula for 20 
years. 


Harry Bitner, until recently editor of 
the Detroit. Times, is now publisher,..of 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. : 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 9-11—Employing Printers 
Assn. of America, convention, 
French Lick, Ind. 

Oct. 13-15—Illinois Press Assn., 
annual convention, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Oct. 14-15—Kansas Editors, round- 
table conference, Lawrence, Kan. 

Oct. 14-15—South Florida Press 
Assn., semi-annual meeting, Cler- 
mont, Fla. 

Oct. 17-18—_International Insurance 
Advertising Conference, meet- 
ing, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-18—A gricultural Publishers 
Association, annual convention, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-18—National Assn. of 
Teachers of Marketing and Ad- 
vertising, annual convention, 


Chicago. 

Oct. 17-19—Associated Business Pa- 
pers, convention, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Oct. 17-18—Mail Advertising ie 


vice Association, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 19-21—Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Assn., meeting, Chicago. 
Oct. 18-19—Inland Daily Press 
Assn., meeting, Morrison Hotel, 

Chicago. 

Oct. 18-19—New York State Circu- 
lation Mgrs. Assn., fall conven- 
tion, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Oct. 19-20—New York State Pub- 
lishers Assn., fall meeting, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 20—Association of Newspa- 
per Advertising Executives, meet- 
ing, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Oct. 20-21—Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, annual convention, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


meeting, 


McCURDY RE-ELECTED 
AD CLUB CHIEF 


British Advertising Association Holds 


Annual Meeting in London— 
Vigilance Committee 


Reports 


(Special to Epitror & PuBLISHER) 
Lonnvon, Sept. 30.—The Rt. Hon. C, A. 
McCurdy was re-elected president of the 
British Advertising Association at the 

annual general meeting on Sept. 29. 
In addition to the president the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Col. E. F. 
‘Lawson and C. H. Vernon, vice-presi- 


dents; T. -B. Lawrence, treasurer ; 
Stuart A. Hirst, secretary; Committee 
(ordinary members): Andrew Milne 


(Publicity Club of London); Alfred 
Langley (Federation of Master Prin- 
ters); Mrs. E. M. Wood (Women’s 
Advertising Club of London) ; Alderman 
Charles Pascali (Poster Advertising 
Association); W. H. Hartley (Incor- 
porated Society of British Advertisers) ; 
F. W. Goodenough (Inc. Sales Managers’ 
Association) ; S. H. Perren (Press Ad- 
vertisement Managers’ Association) ; 
Walter Henman (Publicity Club of 
Birmingham); Philip Emanuel (Regent 
Advertising Club); Thomas Russell 
(Incorporated Society of Advertisement 
Consultants ). Sustaining members: 
J. C. Akerman, Sir William Crawford, 
J. Murray Allison, Sir Lawrence 
‘Weaver, and Keith Macaskie. New 
offices at 57 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, 
were occupied by the Association on 
Sept. 28. 

It was stated at the Council meeting 
which preceded the general meeting that 
the National Vigilance Committee of the 
Association had issued nineteen bulletins 
during the year; had dealt with 107 
cases, and had investigated 295 matters as 
a result of 734 inquiries anent doubtful 
advertisements or firms, received from 
newspapers, advertising agents and trade 
associations. The Advertising Associa- 
tion now has a membership of 33 
affiliated organizations. 


BRYAN, THOMASON BU} 


GREENSBORO RECORD) 


Carolina Daily Is Second Souther 
Paper Acquired by A. N. P. A. | 
Leaders—Hahne Named | 


General Manager 


. 


Sale of the entire stock of the Greens 
boro (N. C.)Daily Record to Joh 
Stewart Bryan, publisher of the Richmon 


S. E. THomason 


Joun S. Bryan © 


News-Leader, and S. E. Thomason, pub: 
lisher of the Tampa Tribune, was an: 
ncunced Oct. 12. The Record is an eye: 
ning and Sunday paper. 

The new owners took over operation 
of the Record and announced the ap- 
pointment of Raymond Hahne, formerly 
of the Chicago Tribune, as general man- 
age~ to succeed Major Edney Ridge. Mr 
Thomason will be publisher. 

Announcement of the sale was madé 
by Julian Price, former owner. 

Mr. Bryan and Mr.: Thomason ar¢ 
joint owners of the Tampa Tribune, and 
the former is president of the Americar 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, hay: 
ing succeeded Mr. Thomason to that posi 
last year. * 


N. Y. TELEGRAM TESTS 
OUT NEW PLANT 


Uses Up-Town Auxiliary Mechanical 
Branch to Cash in on World Series 
Circulation—Will Be Opened 
Officially Later This Month 


Although workmen had not complete 
laying floors and the windows were coy: 
ered with tarpaulin, the New York Tele, 
gram started a press last week in its new 
up-town plant, and, according to Harole 
Hall, business manager, this move helpec 
them cash in on the World Series fot 
“a nice increase in circulation.” 

To make room for the big Goss presse! 
being installed, the space being leased by 
the Telegram in the Master Printers 
Building at 34th street and 10th avenue 
had to be deepened, necessitating somé¢ 
delay. The paper, however, had a con- 
tract with Goss made last July to have 
at least one press ready to turn over oF 
Oct. 1, and work of erecting the press 
was accomplished in record time. $ 

To operate the press to issue papers 
for the world series, pressmen had té 
work on scaffoldings, but Mr. Hall de 
clared the test was “most successful.’ 
Without the new plant the Telegram 
would not have been able to meet ‘a 
World Series emergency, he said. a 
_ Two presses will be ready for opera- 
tion in this mid-town plant Tater 
month, and space has been allowed fot 
installation of a third. The presses are 
the latest Goss high speed units with 
folders. The motor drive and control 
systems are made by the Cline Electri 
Manufacturing Company. Cutler-Ham- 
mer conveyors are used, while the Gen 
eral Electric Company has installed 
stereotype heating equipment. 


AULD JOINS ST. LOUIS TI 


Ernest C. Auld, for six years 
W. B. Ziff Company, advertising ag 
of Chicago, and for 11 years with | 
Hearst as foreign representative of 
ton, has been made advertising dire 


of the St. Lowis Times. od} 
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“SCIENCE” NEEDS REJUVENATION 


Scientists as Well as Newspaper Men Indicted for Present Low Level of Scientific Writing in the 
Press—Seven Suggestions for Improvement 


HE problems of 
truth-telling are a 


truth-finding and 
heritage of our 
race. Thinking 
men of former 
ages have not 
been ashamed to 
confess their dif- 
ficulty. Did not 
Bacon say, 
“Truth may per- 
haps come to the 
price of a pearl, 
that sheweth’ best 


by day; but it 
will not rise to 
the price of a 


diamond or car- 
buncle, “that 
sheweth best in 
varied lights. A 
nixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure.” 
Why should not men of science and men 
of the press confess their sins of omission 
nd commission and make a reasonable 
ffort to find and interpret truth har- 
aoniously ? 
In any American city we have at least 
| few representatives of the two modern 
ocial groups most positively enlisted in 
he service of truth (by implication if 
lot by assertion). On the one hand we 
lave those devoted to the finding of 
ruth, the scientists. On the other hand 
ve have those devoted to the telling of 
ruth, the representatives of the press. 
n their practical relationship to human 
ociety the spheres of activity of the two 
roups should and do overlap. Of what 
vail is the finding of truth if it is not 
old and how can truth be told if it is 
ot sought and found? 
In spite of Bacon’s discouraging dictum 
oncerning the pleasure contributed by 
a mixture of a lie’ I am disposed to 
ake a measurably better view of men 
f the press as well as of men of science. 
Jareless, precipitate, reckless and mer- 
efary as many press writers and man- 
gers assuredly are, I cannot recall a 
ingle individual who does not express 
good deal of pride in presenting more 
‘ustworthy material than his rivals when 
e has occasion to do so. Even though 
e seldom goes far to seek the occasion, 
e at least shows that he recognizes the 
xistence of an ideal. Among the 
lajority of our American publications, 
nd certainly among the most depend- 
ble of them, I think we may safely say 
lat as much pride is taken in accurate 
sporting of an event, as is taken by a 
ientist in accurate observation of a 
atural phenomenon. 
If we concede, as I think we must, 
lat the proportion of commendable effort 
ward promotion of truth is just as 
reat amongst representatives of the 
ress as it is amongst scientists, how 
mall we account for the generally un- 
tifactory condition of popular or non- 
chnical writing on scientific matters? 
Preliminary to an attempt to answer 
is question, permit me to suggest that 
neral conditions may not be quite so 
id as scientists sometimes think they 
€. (I suppose we will all admit that 
me of the specific conditions could not 
» worse.) An outstanding characteristic 
the scientist is his trend toward 
ecialization, with resultant contraction 
Vision and comprehension. An out- 
anding characteristic of the newspaper 
an is his trend toward diversification 
ith resultant expansion of vision and 
mprehension. A discovery or observa- 
m made by a scientist which seems 
him important in all of its details is 
en in the perspective of an editor to 
merely an item in the general 
entific progress of the day, or itself 
ly a unit detail in the development of 
= branch of science to which it belongs. 
scessarily the aspects of Truth as re- 
aled to these two individuals are 
dely different, sometimes almost con- 
idictory. The scientist may accuse the 
itor of suppressing truth because he 
ises to print certain technical details, 
ile the editor or reporter feels justly 


Pror. W. E, Aten 


By Prof. W. 


E. ALLEN 


Scripps Institute of Oceanography of the University of California 
An Interview With Andrew R. Boone 


“The proportion of commendable effort toward promotion of truth is 


qust as 


great amongst representatives of the press as it is amongst scientists’, says Prof. 


W. E. Allen of the Scripps Institute of Oceanography of the 


fornia, inthe accompanying article. 
scientists. Scientists, he says, specialize 
newspapermen generalize -to the point 


University of Calt- 


He indicts the newspapers, likewise’ he indicts 
to the point where they cannot generalize, 
where they cannot specialize, 


Between 


them lesa field which causes many falsities and inaccuracies in the reporting of 


Scientific news, he believes. 


aggrieved because the scientist tries to 
discuss details which actually hide the 
fundamental truth from many of those 
not ‘specializing in his.line: 

In view of the conditions aforemen- 
tioned it seems -highly improbable that 
any two human beings can have absolutely 
and precisely the same understanding of 
any phenomenon, event or principle, 
although the correspondence may usually 
be so close that every one concerned is 
deceived into thinking it complete, unless 
something happens to cause careful 
scrutiny of details. Therefore, even if 
we may agree with Bacon in assuming 
that Pilate jested, we know that Pilate’s 
question states the perennial riddle of the 
ages for every thinking man. In fact, I 
should think that it takes a man of 
colossal ignorance, or of extraordinary 
boldness, to claim that he is able accu- 
rately to define Truth orto recognize 
all of its myriad aspects. In my youth- 
ful days I remember that the truth as to 
dimensions of an object was sought by 
excruciating care in making very exact 
measurements. In recent years I under- 
stand that this kind of nopeless effort at 
high exactitude has been abandoned, at 
least by physicists, and that the truth is 
sought by finding the mean of a number 
of measurements made with reasonable 
care. Even then-a certain allowance is 
made for an expected percentage of plus 
or minus error, ranging about the mean. 


SENATOR CAPPER PRESENTS SILVER SHIELD TO 
KANSAS JOURNALISM DEPARTMENT 


Is it not time that we were extending 


this method to the problems of Truth in 
general, and instead of attempting to de- 
termine Truth by a rigid idea, or by a 
single view, that we should attempt to 
determine it by a combination of 
authentic ideas or by a series of reliable 
views? Of course, what this really 
amounts to is a certain degree of. tolera- 
tion for the views of some one who seems 
to see differently from ourselves. On 
such a basis it is not unreasonable to 
hope that Science and the Press may de- 
velop cooperation and harmonized action. 

In this connection it is pertinent to 
emphasize a fact too often ignored, i. e. 
that the editor is more competent than 
the scientist to judge as to the success of 
an effort to tell the truth. A scientific 
specialist may naturally consider that he 
is making the simplest possible state- 
ment of truth when he says that “the 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle 
of reflection,” but the editor knows that 
a large percentage of readers receives 
absolutely no information from such a 
method of statement. Truth is not con- 
veyed by the mere utterance of words 
any more than a radio message is con- 
veyed when ihe microphone is cut out or 
when the receiver is out of tune. Con- 
veyance is only accomplished when the 
recipient is made actually to possess the 
same ideas and views of facts launched 
more or less hopefully by the speaker or 


Arthur Capper, 
Senator from Kansas, recently presented a shield to the 
dustrial journalism at Kansas State Agricultural college 


superior attainment in agricultural journalism. 
presenting the shield to Prof. C. E. Rogers, 
shield is mounted on a mahogany base, 
on which the names of honor students, 


’ ment at the Kansas college. The silver 
surrounded by ten smaller shields, 


publisher of the Topeka (Kan.) Capital and United States 


department of in- 
in recognition of 
Senator Capper is shown 
head of the journalism depart- 


selected each year by the journalism faculty, will be engraved. The main 
shield is 20 inches high and 17 inches wide. 


writer. Considering the imperfections of 
human language and the endless con- 
fusion introduced into it by abuse, dis- 
tortion, and corruption of its legitimate 
elements (some of the worst of which is 
directly chargeable to American news- 
papers) one of the greatest wonders of 
human experience is that individuals 
understand each other as well as they do. 

Now to return to the question of the 
reasons for the unsatisfactory condition 
of popular writing on scientific subjects. 
These reasons are mostly subsidiary to 
two general reasons, i. e. that qualified 
scientists usually do popular writing 
poorly or not at all, and that ill-informed 
popular writers or word slingers make no 
effective effort to avoid the results of 
their ignorance. 

First, the typical scientist loses much 
or all of his interest in a piece of work 
as soon as-it is done. Therefore, he 
lacks the patience to prepare a popular 
explanation. of the essential points in- 
volved. ~Usually “he also lacks the 
capacity ‘forsputting an explanation into 
colloquial terms. 

Second, it cannot be denied that many 
scientists have a vigorous contempt for 
the minds of all persons not connected 
with their own line of activity. They 
seem to feel it degrading for them to 
stoop to attempts at popular explanation 
of scientific facts or principles. 

Third, many scientists are too much 
over-loaded or are too busy: with their 
routine work to give either time or 
energy to elementary discussion. 


Fourth, popular science writing is in 
such bad repute that many scientists fear 
the effects on their own reputations if 
they attempt to give popular explana- 
tion of their work. 


Fifth, the field of popular science writ- 
ing is generally occupied by pseudo- 
scientists, quacks, pretenders, ignoramuses, 
and renegade scientists to such an extent 
that the scientific man. of ability has 
little opportunity and less inducement to 
disseminate the truth which he has sought 
and found. 

Sixth, newspaper editors, and most 
other editors, have not the time or energy 
to devote to estimating either the value 
or the credibility of a piece of popular 
science writing. Admission to their 
columns is almost entirely based on the 
probability. of interest to their readers. 
Efforts to yerify the credibility of popular 
science writers may be entirely nullified 
by the fact that the most accessible works 
of reference are often directly misleading. 


Seventh, the business office of every 
publication constantly emphasizes the 
necessity for printing stuff that will 
boost circulation. It is generally believed 
by newspaper publishers that a plausible 
fake story with gaudy setting will be 
more helpful to sales than sober-truth in 
an ungarnished setting. Whatever may 
have- been true in’ Bacon’s time, I think 
it is now the hope of profit rather than 
pleasure which causes the false tobe 
preferred for publication. But, of course, 
the prevalence of this hope of profit indi- 
cates a reliance upon Bacon’s dictum so 
far as it applies to the tastes of readers, 

Eighth, for most editors there is not 
available any scientific authority both 
competent and willing to endorse or con- 


demn a questionable scientific story. 
Ninth, disagreements and_ rivalries 
among scientific authorities sometimes 


render it impossible for an editor (or 
any one not a specialist in the field of 
controversy) to form a judgment as to 
the value or credibility. of certain kinds 
of material. It is not reasonable to find 
fault with publishers when scientific men 
of high reputation offer opposing judg- 
ments. 

Tenth, news and feature syndicates, 
and similar distributing agencies are re- 
sponsible for a very large proportion ot 
the mushy, sloppy, flashy, and non- 
sensical fakery of scientific material so 


(Continued on page 52) 
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SIMPLIFIED FORMS TO ‘BE CONSIDERED 
BY AUDIT BUREAU MEETING 


Detailed Analysis of Newspapers’ Country Circulations Called 
Needless and Uneconomic—Opinions Vary on 
Phases of Reform, Says Bryant 


A PEACEFUL meeting is promised 
this year for the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations at the new Hotel Stevens, 
in Chicago Oct. 20 and 21. 

O. C. Harn, the new managing director, 
is chiefly concerned with preserving har- 


W. 


D. E. Town A. STRONG 


mony without cost to efficiency and effi- 
cacy of the bureau, and it is expected 
that only friendly discussion will follow 
consideration of several changes in 
A.B.C. forms to be presented by a special 
committee. 

Of particular interest to newspaper 
members of the bureau is a suggested 
revision which would eliminate consider- 
able detail in the auditor’s report, ‘cutting 
out the extra pages now filled with fig- 
ures showing the circulation by towns. 

The plan is to continue to classify a 
newspaper’s circulation by states, but, 
with the exception of suburban towns, 
eliminate the city classifications. Adyo- 
cates of this proposed change say that it 
costs the Bureau a great deal to print 
the extra pages of the report necessary 
when the city classification is included 
as at present. A New York paper for 
instance may have two subscribers in 
Penn Yan or Painted Post and a Chicago 
paper may have three at Tomahawk, 
Wisc. This is duly chronicled in the 
report at present, whereas those who are 
proposing a revision state that it is of 
little use to advertisers who are informed 
of a newspaper’s state circulation and 
may obtain the circulation. by cities if 
they wish it for any particular purpose 
by writing to the bureau. It is further 
pointed out that the proposal is in line 
with the program of economy which the 
Bureau members are anxious to see fol- 
lowed. 

W. B. Bryant of the Paterson (N. J.) 
Press Guardian is the newspaper mem- 
ber on the committee on revision and 
simplification of forms, which is headed 
by Frederick Davis of the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Mr. Bryant reported to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER this week that it was proving 
difficult to find any means of simplifying 
the newspaper forms in a way that would 
be satisfactory to all. 

“There are so many varying opinions 
that it is hard to formulate any changes 
that will be agreeable to all concerned,” 
he said. 

William Hoffman of the New York 
office of the A.B.C. told Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER that the purpose of Mr. Davis’s 
committee was to find means of simplify- 
ing the Bureau’s forms without sacrific- 
ing their value. 

D. E. Town, Hearst Newspapers, and 
Walter A. Strong, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, are the two newspaper 
members of the A.B.C. board of directors 
whose terms expire this year. 

Judge Marcus Kavanagh, noted Chi- 
cago jurist who recently came into added 
prominence through his constructive ad- 
vocacy of reforms in American judicial 
procedure; and Merle Thorpe, well-known 
epeaker on business subjects, will be the 
speakers at the annual dinner of the 
A. B. C. Friday evening, Oct. 21, in the 
Stevens Hotel. The dinner will celebrate 
the thirteenth anniversary of the A. B. C. 


and will climax the close of the fourteenth 
annual convention of the organization in 
Chicago during “Advertising Week.” 
Reservations for the dinner must be re- 
ceived before the final meeting of the 
Seating Committee Thursday evening, 
Oct. 20. 

The social high spot of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association’s convention will 
be its banquet and dance in the ballroom 
of the Stevens Hotel, Oct. 20. Speakers 
at the banquet will be Lorado Taft, artist 
and sculptor, who will talk on “Art in 
Advertising,’ and J. Adam Bede, for 
seven years known as the Humorist of 
National House. 

Lucile Brian Gilmore, Chicago repre- 
sentative of Epiror & PusiisHeEr, will 
hold a reception and dance for her many 
friends among the delegates to various 
meetings at the Hotel Windermere Tues- 
day evening. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 18, the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce will sponsor a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Stevens Hotel, to which will 
be invited the delegates of all the adver- 
tising groups holdings meetings in Chi- 
cago during “Advertising Week.” Goy- 
ernor Fred R. Zimmerman of Wisconsin 
will be the guest of honor and speaker. 
His subject will be “Advertising and Its 
Legislative Phases.” 

President John H. Harrison of the In- 
land Daily Press Association has ar- 
ranged a strong program, taking up lead- 
ing problems puzzling publishers of daily 
newspapers, for the autumn meeting of 
the Inland in the Morrison Hotel, Oct. 18 
and 19. The postal question will be de- 
bated by several authorities on the sub- 
ject, and other subjects to be discussed 
will be income tax problems, transporta- 
tion, professional sports reporting, public 
utilities advertising, print paper and con- 
tracts for next year, a joint advertising 


rate, combating non-advertising chain 
stores, and others. 
Four nationally known advertising 


agencies will demonstrate the methods 
they have found most successful in tieing 
up newspaper, magazine, outdoor and di- 
rect mail media in a harmonious and com- 
plete sales promotion campaign, at the 
Advertising Exposition. The object of 
the exhibits will be to show the necessity 
ofa well-balanced program. The agencies 
which have engaged booths are: Albert 
Frank & Co., Will Howell and Asso- 
ciates; Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read, 
and Vanderhoof & Co. 

Many specialized campaigns will also 
be on exhibition. Every form of art re- 
production will be exhibited, from the old- 
time woodcut to the modern rotogravure. 

Delegates to the A. B. C. convention 
have been invited to attend the advertis- 
ing exposition in conjunction with the 
sales and merchandising conference of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. W. 
Frank McClure, of Albert Frank & Co., 
chairman of the entertainment committee 
for the D. M. A. A. convention, has also 
invited A. B. C. delegates to the D. M. 
A. A. banquet at the Sevens Hotel Thurs- 
day evening. : 

The Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation, having in its membership 36 of 
the leading farm papers of the United 
States, will hold its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, at 2 p. m., 
Oct. 19. The Board of Directors will 
meet in the Association offices, 33 Soitt 
Clark street, Chicago, on the morning o 
the 19th and at noon the Association will 
give a luncheon at the Hotel Stevens. 


CHICAGO RADIO SHOW 


Chicago newspapers capitalized on_the 
interest in radio and the presence in Chi- 
cago of hundreds of radio manufacturers 
at the Sixth Annual Chicago Radio Show 
by publishing special radio sections. filled 
with special radio advertising and news. 
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“QLD IRONS!DES” | DISPLAYS 
WORLD SERIES MEDALS 


William ITronson 


The photograph shows William Iron- 
son, staff photographer of the Interna- 
tional \Newsreel, who is justly proud 
of his record of having photographed 
more world series than any living man. 
Bill, or “Old Ironsides” as he is affec- 
tionately termed, started his sports career 
at 25, and at 60 years of age is still 
going strong. The first series he made 
still photos of was the one of 1908. He 
has photographed every one up to the 
1927 series. 


R. H. SCHOOLEY LEAVES 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


Becomes Vice-President of Home 
Owners Service Institute—Is 
Succeeded by Frank 
Davidson 


Raymond H. Schooley this week re- 
signed from the New York Herald 
Tribune to become vice-president of the 
Home Owners 
Service Institute. 
He was for three 
years advertising 
manager of the 
Herald Tribune, 
but -recently has 
been country cir- 
culation manager. 

Frank David- 
son has been ap- 
pointed country 
circulation man- 
ager of the Her- 
ald Tribune, suc- 


FRANK Davipson eke . a 
Davidson joined 


the Herald Tribune staff last November. 

Mr. Schooley joined the business staff 
of the New York Tribune in 1920 as a 
solicitor for financial advertising after 
serving for 10 years on the New York 
American, interrupted by a period as an 
ensign in the U. S. Navy during the war. 

Beginning his business career. working 
for his father in the writing paper manu- 
facturing concern of Davidson & Weil, 
Mr. Davidson had his first newspaper 
experience on the New York Evenmg 
Post. 


By 1917, he had worked up to the posi- 
“tion of country circulation manager on 
“the Evening Post. 


In this year he left 
to enlist in the 52nd Pioneer Infantry, 
with which he served during the war, 
including the entire 47 days of the 
Meuse-Argonne drive. After the war, 
Mr. Davidson first worked for the Inter- 
borough News Company before return- 
- ing to the Evening Post. _He was assis- 
tant circulation manager of the Evening 
Post when it was purchased by Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis in 1923, and he remained with 
the same newspaper in the same. capacity 
until joining the, Herald Tribune. 


SCRIPPS, FOR HOOMEs 
BAKER AND SMITH” 


Editorial Director of Scripps-Howar 
Newspapers Outlines Campaign — 
Policy in Letter Which Is 
Given to the Public 


Robert P. Scripps, as editorial direct 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, th 
week addressed a letter on _ nation 
politics to the editors of the 26 newsp 
pers. New York Telegram published # 
letter in its editorial column and call 
attention to it with a first-page box. 


Mr. Scripps declared the Scripp 
Howard newspapers had no special i 
terest in either of the old parties, makit 
this clear in 1924 by support of ; 
independent movement, but in comm 
with good citizens wished to see t 
political parties in 1928 put forward go 
candidates and platforms. With respe 
to the coming campaign the newspape! 
chief attention, he said, should be in t 
promotion of vital national policies. | 
mentioned five, as follows: Recogniti 
of a changed economic situation of t 
United States, demanding some “reaso 
able position as a member of a cor 
munity of nations” and consistent resha 
ing of our foreign policies; recogniti 
of the fundamental character of | 
articles of the “Bill. of Rights”; 
definite attitude toward development 
“super-power” systems, guaranteei 
public protection and freedom of the go 
ernment to own and operate; offic 
condemnation of widespread political a 
administrative corruption, such as in t 
oil cases, Pennsylvania elections, India 
politics and Canton vice. exposed — 
Mellett; and recognition of the “inady 
ability of most sumptuary and so-call 
‘moral’ legislation, and recognition of f 
primary rights and responsibilties of t 
separate states in. enforcement, a 
eventually in the repeal, of such leg 
lation.” é 

Mr. Scripps said that Herbert Hooy 
in the Republican party, “more neat 
achieves understanding of, sympat 
with, and ability to carry out, the ki 
of national program that we urge th 
any other man who has even an outs! 
chance of nomination.” In the Den 
cratic party, there are two or three -m 
he said, and named Newton D, Bal 
and Governor Smith. Of the latter 
said: “We can have only admiration : 
Smith’s record in New York, although 
international questions he is as yet 
unknown quantity.” Mr. Scripps § 
his newspapers certainly could not toler 
religious prejudice against Gov. Smit 

“These newspapers cannot at this ti 
be committed beyond the convention 
the letter read. “We do believe tl 
Hoover should be the Republic 
nominee, for reasons here set out. WI 
and if Hoover is nominated by {| 
Republicans, our wish can only be fl 
the Democrats may choose for stand 
bearer a man as strong, or stronger, 
that whatever happens the country 
be the gainer.” In conclusion } 
Scripps said that the matter had recen 


-been discussed with Roy W. Howa 


G. B. Parker and others of the gene 
editorial staff and “there seems to 
unanimity of opinion as to the prope 
tions discussed in this letter.” 


COLLIER APPOINTED 


Will Direct Exposition to Be Held 
I. A. A. 1928 Meet 


Charles W. Collier has been appoin 
director of the exposition which will 
held in conjunction with the annual c 
vention of the International Advertis 
Association at Detroit next July. 


Mr. Collier is head of the Charles 
Collier’ Convention and Exposition ( 
ganization, which includes also Paul 
Van Auken; who resigned recently 
secretary of the Chicago Advertis 
Council, and Miss Lois F. Gibson. 1] 
Van" Auken has been appointed sec 
tary of the I. A. A. convention. © i 
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RS. BELMONT AND “MINNIE GUMP” AD PARTNERS 


Public Familiarity with Society Leaders and Comic Characters Being Capitalized on by Advertisers 


—New Way to Gain Attention to Advertised Products 


RETWEEN a comic brain child of a 
cartoonist and a wealthy leader of 
cong Island’s smart set, there is not such 
, wide gulf as might naturally be ex- 
vected. 
| The bridge that closes the gap between 
‘Minnie Gump” and Mrs. Morgan Bel- 
nont is built by the newspaper press of 
his country and is inadequately called 
‘publicity.” 
Mrs. Andrew Gump and Mrs. Belmont 
‘re Everyman’s familiars. That is the 
rice that must be paid for being a suc- 
essful cartoonist’s offspring or the proud 
sossessor of a _ plutocratic pocketbook. 
30th of them go strolling up and down 
he columns of the daily papers. 


MR. DUFFY, WILL You 

HOLD THIS PACKAGE 

OF NECCO WAFERS 
FOR ME a LL THE 


> ONecco 
~ PURE CANDY 


Not only kids, but grown-ups too, are 
reached by this cartoon type of copy, 
according to the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, advertising agency. 


Newspapers have long traded on this 
pirit of familiarity they have created 
etween Mr. and Mrs. Everyday and the 
Yanderbilts, Roosevelts, Belmonts and 
eople of other names but relative im- 
iortance along the Park avenues that 
uns from New York to the Pacific 
Soast. It sells papers to play up ithe 
oibles of the rich. Accomplishing the 
ame result are the friendships readers 
orm with those queer. misshapen crea- 
ures of the comic strips. 

Today, as one means of meeting the 
mcreased competition for the public’s 
ttention, the better known editorial 
haracters have stepped over the column 
ules into the advertisements, where they 
lave entered into a sort of sales partner- 
hip to assist manufacturers in the vex- 
ag problem of peddling their wares. 

t the present moment, this novel 
migration is rather well illustrated in 
wo compaigns being conducted in news- 
apers and magazines by the J. Walter 

‘hompson Company, New York adver- 
ising agency. One is for the New Eng- 
and Confectionery Company, to find 
weet teeth for Necco candy, and the 
ther is for the Simmons Company, 
rhich is spending about $400,000 a year 
1 newspapers to teach America how to 
leep soundly in good looking beds. 

ic salesmen in the former drive 
ré represented by the creations of 
ontaine Fox, Clare Briggs, Payne, and 
ene Byrnes, while assisting the Sim- 
ions Company in getting a “bulge” on 
1¢ bed market are (Mrs. A. J. Drexel 
idle, Mrs. Morgan Belmont, Mrs. 
ranklin D. Roosevelt, the Princess Nina 

f Russia, Mrs. Robert T. Vanderbilt, 
{rs. Cameron Tiffany, Mrs. Kellogg 
‘airbank, and Mrs. Howard Linn of 
hicago. 

George Fowler, an executive of the 
. Walter Thompson Company, explained 
) Eprror & PusiisHer this week that 

fundamental idea behind both cam- 
aligns was the capitalization of the 
ublic familiarity with people in the 
ws, whether real flesh and blood, or 
te ink and paper of the comic artists. 

“One of the chief purposes of adver- 
sing is to find the nearest point of con- 
ct between products to be advertised 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


and prospective purchasers,’ Mr. Fowler 
said. ‘Skippy,’ the ‘Regular Fellers,’ the 
‘Skipper’ and the delightful child with 
its constant query of ‘Smatter Pop’ have 
millions of friends throughout the country 
today. Just so are the Vanderbilts, the 
Belmonts, and Roosevelts known to 
everybody. In using these people, real 
and fanciful, for advertising purposes, 
we can take advantage of a known fol- 
lowing. 

“A great deal of advertising work 
must be a building from the known to 
the unknown. One of the greatest. points 
of strength in the Simmons campaign, 
I believe, is the novel presentation of 
something that is known. Everybody has 
heard through the newspapers of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of the mail 
who nominated Al Smith for President. 
She is no stranger to the public. They 
know her well. But her ideas on in- 
terior decoration are new, and coming 
from this woman of importance they be- 
come of double interest to the woman 
who is in the market to buy furniture 
for her new home.” 

Mr. Fowler would not tell by what 
exact financial arrangements the testi- 
monials endorsing Simmons beds are ob- 
tained from America’s socially promi- 
nent. Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, the 
former Alice Roosevelt, once disclosed 
that she was paid $5,000 by the same 
advertising agency for endorsing a cold 
cream. 

Part payment to the society sales ladies 
who have joined the Simmons staff, it 
3 Le is a full equipment of Simmons 

eds. 

“Yes we gave them beds free and were 
very happy to,” said Mr. Fowler. “Some 
already had Simmons beds. But we wanted 
them to have the newest models. We 
preferred to have them accept the latest 
designs. 

“One thing we make sure of is that 
all the testimonials we obtain for Sim- 
mons beds are sincere. No woman is 
endorsing a bed for an advertising cam- 
paign of ours which she doesn’t want 
and isn’t going to keep. 

“Only the other day I received a letter 
from Mrs. ‘Howard Linn of Chicago. 
The letter had been written to Mrs. Linn 
by a young woman who declared she 
wanted to buy a bed for her sick mother 
and wondered if Mrs. Linn honestly be- 
lieved the beds were good which she 
endorsed. 

““T wrote her my unqualified endorse- 
ment,’ Mrs. Linn had written across a 
corner of ‘the fetter.” © ~ 

Mr. Fowler insisted that “nobody put 
words into the mouths” of the prominent 
women. 

“We wanted only their natural ex- 
pressions of opinion,” he said. “We did 
not want to put~ unnatural words into 
their mouths. We don’t try to color 
the endorsements at all. . The women 
offering the testimony have too wide an 
acquaintance. We couldn’t afford to 
credit’: them with saying anything their 
intimates would not recognize as natural 
or typical. -Every statement in the 
Simmons advertisements -are voluntary 
expressions of the individuals.” 

An indication of how the testimonials 
were obtained was revealed by Mr. 
Fowler. One of the vice-presidents of 
the agency, for instance, was dining once 
socially with Mrs. Robert Vanderbilt. 
The question of society people endorsing 
products came up and mention was made 
of Simmons beds. Mrs. Vanderbilt de- 
clared she found them very comfortable. 
The advertisement featuring her own 
photograph and the twin beds in her 
Park Avenue home followed in due 
course. 

A friend was used to approach Mrs. 
Kellogg Fairbank of Chicago. Mrs. 
Fairbank is one of the most distinguished 


hostesses in the “Windy City”. Her New 
Year parties and her house parties at her 
summer home on ‘Lake Geneva are 
famous among the socially elect. Mrs. 
Fairbank is also interested in the welfare 
of a Chicago maternity hospital. 

When the friend mentioned Simmons 
beds, and the advertising of them, Mrs. 
Fairbank is said to have declared in 
effect: 

“T think they’re the finest in the world. 
I’d love to equip every room in the lying- 
in hospital with one of them.” 

Eventually the copy production depart- 
ment of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany was furnished with a picture of a 
room in the Fairbank’s Chicago home, 
furnished with the Simmons Twin Bed, 
No. 1534, with Simmons Springs, and 
the “famous Simmons Beautyrest Mat- 
tresses.” It is to be assumed that the 
lying-in hospital is now similarly equipped. 

Agents of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company are now at work on a titled 
English lady, whom they are confident 
they can persuade to endorse the Simmons 
mattress. The agency learned that this 
aristocrat was interested in the Simmons 
product through the Hale store in New 
York. One day two ladies came to this 
store and asked to see mattresses. They 
pounded the Simmons “Beautyrest,’” and, 
said Mr. Fowler, gave it “every test 
known to woman.” Finally they ordered 
one sent down to the S. S. Aquitania. 
Two days after this steamer sailed the 
Hale store received a wireless from the 
English lady ordering them to send a 
similar mattress to her mother, who is an 
American. 

“We are waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to obtain the consent of this mem- 
ber of the English nobility to tell the 
Simmons story in advertising copy,” 
Mr. Fowler said. 

Mr. Fowler admitted that testimonial 
advertising was as old as “Eve and the 
apple,” but he pointed out some qualities 
of the Simmons copy which he considered 
made it stand out from others on the 
newspaper page. He took up a proof 
from his desk and folded over the Sim- 
mons signature, holding the rest of the 
copy up for inspection. 

“Tt looks very much like one of the 
regular editorial features on a newspaper’s 
household page, doesn’t it?”, he asked. 
It did. “And it has the qualities which 
made the editor choose the feature. 

“In the first place, as I said before, it 
has the ‘big name.’ Secondly it empha- 
sizes style; and style is something that 
will always catch the interest and atten- 
tion of a woman. 

“You will notice that the photograph 
or the wash line drawing used in the 
illustration of these Simmons advertise- 
ments will furnish the observant woman 
with considerable detail. She will see, 
for example, what a helpful service to 
her the advertiser is performing in telling 
her what is the latest and best in the 
homes of the wealthy.” 

What kind of wall paper do they use? 
It is old-fashioned colonial, for instance, 
in the bedroom at Guinea Hollow Farm, 
the country home of the daughter of Mrs. 
A. J. Drexel Biddle, prominent member 
of one of Philadelphia’s oldest and most 
exclusive families. 

“How do they hang their bedroom cur- 
tains? Mrs. William B. Leeds, the Prin- 
cess Nina of Russia, uses transparent 
overdrapes over lace caught back at each 
side. The Princess also has flounces on 
her bed spread that touch the floor. The 
room is furnished with rare Eighteenth 
Century lacquer pieces and a ‘graceful 
Windsor Simmons bed, Model No. 1588.’ 

“These advertisements, we believe, reach 
beyond mere. exploitation,” Mr. Fowler 
continued. “They not only appear to 
render a service to the woman reader; 


they actually do help her. 
helped many. 
“Advertisements of this sort will be 
read when those simply and exclusively 
designed to sell will often be passed by.” 


They have 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


designs a bedroom - . homelike, 
good to look upon - - 


oe OR MY BEDROOM,” says Mrs. Franklin D. 

Roosevelt, "I have chosen twin beds finished in 
walnut—demure little beds with low head pieces and 
little knots of flowers. And I have covered them with 
spreads of unbleached homespun, cross-stitched in 
green with designs of fir trees.” 

This bed Mrs. Roosevelt has chosen is one of the 
most attractive of the new Simmons models, combin- 
ing decofated panels with slender turned spindles, a 
new and graceful feature of Simmons workmanship, 
You may, Have it in wood-tone finish, like rubbed  * 
walnut or mahogany. Or painted in a bright two- 24) 
tone color Scheme for the gay and youthful bedroom. 

As for service, like all beds that Simmons makes, 
it is perfectly constructed; it will never squenk or 
wobble; its baked-on finish will never chip; being of 
metal, it is practically indestructible. 


Simmons Beds 
#10 to *60 


your dealer promptly. 


The Simmons Company. 


SIMMONS 


Beds -- Springs -- Mattresses 
{BUILT -FoRr steEP} 
“Your home’ should come first” 


Attracting attention of women by 
furnishing them a style service is 
idea behind this copy. 


With the exception of the comon ground 
of public familiarity with the characters 
exploited, the Necco campaign is vastly 
different than the Simmons campaign. 

An outstanding appeal in the Necco copy, 
as pointed out by Mr. Fowler, is that the 
ideas of the cartoonists whose work is 
represented in the drawings “touch the 
inner being of all of us.” 

“It_isn’t just an appeal to children,” 
Mr. Fowler said. “If these comic draw- 
ings of Briggs, Fox, Payne, or Byrnes 
do not remind us of present day interests, 
they do open up a vast treasure house of 
memory in all of us. What follows is a 
humanizing, a personalizing of the adver- 
tising copy in which these funny 
characters appear. 

“In the case of Necco wafers, the old 
story was to argue the purity of the candy 
to be advertised. But that purity is 
pretty much taken for granted by the pub- 
lic today, what with local health boards 
and the food and drugs act. 

“So we chose to take advantage of the 
known following of the comic characters. 
After all we are all of us children in cer- 
tain things. Perhaps a desire for candy 
is one of those things. 

“We know that the Necco campaign has 
been a success. We started it about six 
months ago, and we plan to continue it, 
using every newspaper of importance in 
New England, and also newspapers in 


Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh and 
Albany.” 
Many of the advertisements in the 


Necco series would look like a small two 
column comic, if they didn’t have super- 
imposed on them a picture of one of the 
candy bars or candy rolls put out by the 
New England Confectionery Company. 

Two boys of the Gene Byrnes family 
talk to each other gazing longingly into a 
candy showcase. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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PROFESSIONAL LEADERS TO CRITICIZE 
PRESS FOR SOCIETY OF EDITORS 


Clarence Darrow, Dr. Collins, Rev. Cadman and Gerard Swope 
Expected to Tell Faults of Newspapers at Annual 
A. S. N. E. Convention in Washington 


MPORTANT leaders of the bar, the 

church, medicine, business, politics. and 
education will tell what they don’t like 
about newspapers 
at the, forthcom- 
ing annual Wash- 
ington convention 
of the American 
Society of News- 
paper Editors, ac- 
cording to the 
te. tative program 
which will be pre- 
sented to the di- 
rectorate for ap- 
proval shortly. 
The date of the 
convention is ‘usu- 
ally in mid-Janu- 
ary. 

The speakers 
will receive instructions to- find as much 
fault’ as ‘they please.wifhtse"press. 

Representing the legal profession, it is 
hoped, will be either Clarence Darrow, 
Atlee Pomerene or Charles Evans 
Hughes. 

Dr. Joseph Collins, author of the book, 
“A Doctor Looks at Love and Life,” will 
probably represent medicine and S. Parkes 
Cadman, himself a newspaper man now 
through the:New York Herald Tribune 
Syndicate will speak for the churches. 

Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric is on the tentative program 
representing the business viewpoint; 
Senator W. E. Borah and Gov. Albert 
Ritchie of Maryland will represent poli- 
tics, and William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, education. 

These outsiders will monopolize a 
whole afternoon and evening of the usual 
two-day corivention. ; 

A morning’ session, it is, planned will 
be devoted to shop problems. 

Probable speakers and their subjects 
will) include: Paul Bellamy, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, on “Sources of News We 
Overlook; Herbert Bayard Swope, exe- 


E, C. Horwcop 


cutive editor, New York Worid, “Fore- 
casting the American Newspaper of a 
Generation Hence;” Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Grand Rapids Herald, “Outstand- 
ing Things That Should Be in an In- 
dependent Newspaper’s Policy,” and Wal- 
ter M. Harrison, Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan. 

Gridiron rules will prevail for the an- 
nual dinner, usually held on a Saturday 
evening, and it is hoped the speakers will 
include, President Coolidge, Frank O. 
Lowden, Governor Alfred E. Smith, and 
Newton D. Baker. 

Chairman of standing committees will 
submit their reports, which always repre- 
sent a comprehensive symposium of in- 
teresting newspaper topics. These chair- 
men are: 

Arthur M. Howe, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Schools of Journalism, with discussion 
by Henry J. Smith, Chicago Daily News. 

Fred Fuller Shedd, Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, Ethical Standards, with discussion 
by Capt. J. M. Patterson, New York 
Daily News. 

E. B. Doran, Dallas News, Legislation, 
with discussion by Henry T. Claus, Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

A.C. Ross, Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, Syndicates, with discussion by 
M. W. Bingay, Detroit News. 

Will Owen Jones, Nebraska State 
Journal, Sports Departments, with dis- 
cussion’ by Tom Wallace, Lowisville 
Courier Journal, Casper S. Yost, St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, Constitution. W. 
G. Vorpe, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Mem- 
bership, . 

Arranging the program are Grove Pat- 
terson, Toledo Blade, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, New York World, William Allen 
White, Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, David 
Lawrence, Consolidated Press Associa- 
tion, M. W. Bingay, Detroit News, and 
E. S. Beck, Chicago Tribune. 

Erie C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, is president of the 
Society of Editors. 


DETROIT TIMES CITED 
FOR CONTEMPT 


Interview with Woman Juror Which 
Caused Mistrial in Ford-Sapiro 
Case Is Basis for Present 
Action 


Information was filed in the federal 
district court of the Eastern District of 


Michigan this week by John A. Baxter,’ 


acting U. S. District attorney, charging 
the Times: Publishing Company and 
Henry A. Montgomery, managing editor 
of the Detroit Times, with contempt of 
court in publishing,an interview with a 
woman juror in the Ford-Sapiro $1,000,- 
000 libel trial last April. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst is the owner of the Times. 

The order was filed at the direction of 
Federal Judge Fred M. Raymond of 
Grand Rapids, who sat in the case be- 
cause both Detroit judges preferred not 
to conduct the trial. 

In the contempt case also an outside 
judge will preside, probably either Judge 
Ben C. Dawkins «f Monroe, La., who 
has been holding court here to help clear 
up a congested docket, or Judge John M. 
Killitts, of Toledo. About a decade ago 
the latter imposed a heavy fine upon a 
Toledo editor for contempt. This case 
was based upon personal criticism of the 
court, however. 

The Times printed an interview with 
Mrs. Cora Hoffman, a woman juror 
whom Ford counsel charged had been 
detected in the act of discussing the case 
with a member of the Jewish race. 
Charges against Mrs. Hoffman’s husband 
and an affidavit that she had been over- 
heard to make prejudicial remarks 
against Mr. Ford accompanied this and 
the accusations were published in all 


Detroit papers while Judge Raymond 
halted the trial to make an investigation. 

To the Times Mrs. Hoffman gave a 
full denial of the charges together with 
the assertion: “It looks to me as if cer- 
tain parties were trying to get this case 
thrown out of court.’ When the trial 
was resumed the following day this was 
what did happen and Judge Raymond 
severely criticized the Times. He an- 
nounced then that the contempt charge 
would be laid but it was five months be- 
fore the proceeding was filed. It is ex- 
pected trial will be held at an early date, 
however. 


GANNETT EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


Stutz Succeeds Baker—Nairn to Plain- 
field— Atwood at Rochester 


Several changes in the Gannett news- 
paper organization have followed the re- 


cent purchase of the Olean (N. Y.) 
Herald. 
Harry Stutz, editor of the Jthaca 


Journal-News, has been named general 
manager succeeding John W. Baker, who 
was transferred to Olean and manager 
of the Herald. 

Norman Nairn, for many years with 
the Rochester Times-Union, recently as 
managing editor, has. been shifted to the 
Plainfield (N. J.) Courter-News as 
editor, succeeding J. M. Gaffney, who 
has joined the Brooklyn Standard-Union. 
The managing editorship of the Rochester 
Times-Union will be temporarily filled 
by M. V. Atwood, managing editor of 
the Utica Observer-Dispatch, whose 
place in Utica will be temporarily filled 
by George A. Bradley, city editor. 

The changes in executive personnel 
were announced by Frank E. Tripp, 
general manager of the Gannett News- 
papers. 
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VOTES FIELD SECRETARY 


Montana Press to Pick Man When 
$1,200 Fund Is Guaranteed 


The Montana Press Association at its 
recent meeting in Great Falls, voted to 
employ a full-time field secretary. 

A man will be picked for the position 
as soon as a guarantee fund of $1,200 is 
raised. Nine hundred dollars was pledged 
immediately. Joseph Gehrett, publisher of 
the Laurel Outlook, was elected presi- 
dent. : 

Other officers are: R. G. Linebarger 
of the Havre News-Promoter, first vice- 
president; T. F. Rucker, publisher, Malta 
Phillips County News, second vice-presi- 
dent; Leon Shaw, manager, Billings Ga- 
gette, third vice-president, and H. Stanley 
Thurston, publisher, Judith Basin Press, 
secretary-treasurer. 


COURT CAN’T DEFINE 
HOW LOUD IS “LOUD” 


Oklahoma City Ordinance Regulating 
Cries of Newsboys Held Invalid 
After Daily Appeals 


How loud is “loud?” 

Failing to find an answer to this query, 
the Oklahoma criminal. court ‘of appeals 
has held invalid an Oklahoma City or-= 
dinance attempting to regulate the cries 
of newsboys. 

A test case was taken to the appellate 
court by attorneys for the Oklahoma City 
News, Scripps-Howard newspaper, rep- 
pee Welbourne Westellison, a news- 
oy. 

The ordinance, passed three months 
ago by the Oklahoma City council, pro- 
vides “that it shall be unlawful and an 
offense for any newsboy selling news- 
papers upon any thoroughfares, streets, 
alleys or private property of said city in 
the district (describing it) to call, yell 
or announce in a loud voice the contents 
of such newspapers.” 

Then the ordinance proceeds to make 
an exception in the case of extras and to 
state that the newsboys may “announce 
in ‘an ordinary and usual voice the name 
of such paper so offered for sale’ in the 
case of regular editions. 

The court held that the city undoubtedly 
could restrain the newsboys from dis- 
turbing the peace and tranquillity of the 
downtown business district, but not until 
some criterion could be found by which 
to measure the loudness of “loud” and 
the implied softness of “ordinary”. 


NEWSPAPER’S RIGHT TO 
CRITICIZE UPHELD 


Missouri Supreme Court Overrules 
$800 Award to Sheriff for Al- 
leged Libelous Article 


Free comment and criticism of the pub- 
lic policy of public officials by news- 
papers is justified when it relates to a 
matter of public interest, subject to its 
substantial truth and the want of malice, 
the Missouri Supreme Court ruled today. 

The ruling was in a decision in the case 
of Will H. Zorn, editor and publisher of 
the West Plains (Mo.) Weekly Howell 
County Gazette. A jury awarded $800 
to J. B. Aldridge, Sheriff of the county, 
for an alleged libelous article in Zorn’s 
paper Sept. 4, 1924. 

_ The article said moonshine liquor and 
intoxicated persons were making appear- 
ance at a religious revival and picnics in 
the county and asserted if the officials did 
not investigate and take action “the people 
of Howell County” would get “a change 


in November.” The article did not 
directly mame the Sheriff or other 
officials. 


The District Court of Appeals affirmed 
the verdict, holding the story in the paper 
was not privileged. The Supreme Court 
overruled the Appellate Court, holding the 
article was privileged. 

The opinion states that the “plaintiff 
bears the burden to show the falsity of 
the article, and the presence of express 
malice.” 


LETTER WRITER FOIL! 
VIRGINIA JUDGE ~ 


Court Forces Editor to Divulge Man’ 
Name but It Proves Fictitious— __ 
His Views Printed in 
Daily 


When Judge Frederick W. Colema/ 
at a recent session of the Spotsylvan) 
circuit court, held at Fredericksburg, 
compelled Douglas Gordon, edit 
writer of the Richmond (Va.) Ty 
Dispatch, to reveal the name of the writ 
of a letter appearing in the “Voice « 
the People’ column of the Richmor 
newspaper, the results were nil. It deve 
oped that the supposedly real signatuy 
must have been fictitious. 

The letter called attention to all 
liquor law violations in_ Spotsylvah 
county. It was signed “T. M. Hone 
more, Partlows, Va.” The writer gay 
another name to be used under the pul 
lished letter. { 

At the August term of court, Jud 
Coleman issued a rule directing — 
Times-Dispatch to reveal the name of tl 
writer so that officials might investiga 
the conditions complained of. y 

Answering the rule, Mr. Gordon a 
peared in court and asked that he be & 
cused from divulging the name of t 
writer, it being held in confidence by h 
paper. He started to read a stateme 
prepared for him, but Judge Colem: 
said that he did not wish to hear ai 
statement on the subject, and direct 
Mr. Gordon to reveal the name. J 
Gordon then handed Judge Coleman tl 
letter. , 

Judge Coleman asked if any pers 
present knew “T. M. Honeymore.” } 
one seemed to have ever heard of su 
a person. Some one volunteered the i 
formation that he knew a “Charl 
Moore,” but this did not seem to he 
the situation. r 


JUDGE STOPS WORLD’ 
“SERIES BROADCAST 


Noise Interfered with Court He D 
clares in Summoning Butler (Pa.) 
Eagle Employes for ; 
Contempt | 


< 
© 
| 
i 
' 


For the first time in the history 
world series baseball games, the Butl 
(Pa.) Eagle was prevented from a 
nouncing the play-by-play account of t 
contests as given over the radio. 

During the second inning of the ope 
ing game, Judge John R. Henning 
issued bench warrants for the arrest 
two employes of the newspaper, thre 
ening to institute contempt proceedi 
if the radio was not turned off in fi 
minutes. Judge Henninger held that t 
broadcasting was annoying the court. | 

The Judge imposed a fine of $100 
the operator but this was remitted 4 
his promise to turn off the set. T 
Eagle was forbidden to operate the rac 
in front of the newspaper building wh 
the court was in session. ‘The newspap) 
was therefore unable to broadcast t 
first and second games, while there W 
no court on Friday and Satu 
enabling fans to hear reports on the - 
two days of the series. 

The courtroom is across the street b 
not directly opposite the newspap 
building. J 

The Eagle partly overcame the di 
by posting scores at the end of ea 
inning and publishing a baseball 
immediately after the games. 


W. VA. MEETING OCT. 27-29 


Sixth annual meeting of the West 
ginia State Newspaper Council spons 
by the department of journalism, Univ 
sity of West Virginia, Morgantown, V 
be held at the University Oct. 27 
Kent Cooper, general manager of th 
sociated Press and Prof. Allen Si 
Will are scheduled to speak. ’ 
Greer, publisher of the Morgantown 
will be host at a dinner for the vis 
editors, Friday evening, Oct. 28. 
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_ “GIVE THE ‘LIL’ SHOPPING NEWS A HAND” 


Co-operation with Merchants in Issuing Advertising Circular Meets with Success in San Jose, Cal.— 
} Checking the Alleged Diminishing Return from the Newspaper Page 


| New York, Tex Guinan, night club 
* hostess with a knack of snaring free 
oublicity for herself in the newspapers, 
yas popularized ‘the saying: “Give the 
iP girl a great big hand.” _ , 
Why not give the Shopping News a 
‘tiP” hand? There are two ways of 
foing it. One needn’t be dealt with in 
letail. I have in mind an Ohio instance, 
where the newspaper supervised the 
Shopping News for the merchants and 
leliberately ushered it down the suicide 
vath. The other was told me by W. L. 
yon, general manager of the San Jose 
Cal.) Mercury-Herald. 

For nearly five years now the San 
ose Shopping News, an eight-page cir- 
ular issued weekly with 20,000 distri- 
ution, has been printed and distributed 
or the local stores by the Mercury- 
derald. Mr. Lyon has said: 

1. The Shopping News, thus pub- 
ished, presents no competition to pur- 
hase of regular space in the daily 
dercury-Herald. 

2. The Mercury-Herald 
vith the financial return. 
3. The merchants are well pleased, 
laiming, added business results from 
his additional advertising investment. 
4. If any form of advertising has 
uffered, it has been direct mail. 

“We make as much money as if we 
old the advertising space in our daily 
t regular rates,’ Mr. Lyon told me. 
The local linage has not suffered in 
ftesleast.” : 

“San Jose is near San Francisco, but 
arives under the guns of metropolitan 


is satisfied 


ompetition. I once asked Mr. Lyon 
rhy. 
“Co-operation with local merchants 


nd subscribers,” he replied. That was 
efore the word co-operation was over- 
rorked and keen thinkers had not 
egun to scoff at this hand-in-hand 
‘a-la-la_ business. 
Said Mr. Lyon: “The chief means we 
ave of co-operating with our local ad- 
ertisers is by refusing to publish the 
dvertising of the San Francisco stores. 
Ve hammer away continually at the 
‘ade-at-home idea. 
“Then we give local firms a fair rate 
ad do not distinguish too much between 
1e small advertiser and the large de- 
artment store. ‘We also keep local and 
ational rates virtually identical.” 
“Mr. Lyon does not wish to see co- 
peration abused. Merchants are not 
lowed to feel they dictate the policies 
that respectable 76 year old San Jose 
lercury-Herald. To make the excep- 
on prove the rule, the copy of San 
Tancisco stores is sometimes taken. 
All of which discourse on co-operation 
ads to this philosophical surmise I 
rerheard recently : 
“One reason the Big Store Owner 
is his Rolls-Royce is because he studies 
S$ customer. The position he takes is 
‘at the customer is always right. It is 
t¢ of the secrets of Mr. Big Store’s 
iccess, 
“It is conceivable that if newspapers 
ould study the problems of their cus- 
mers in the same way that the depart- 
ent store studies the problem of the 
timate consumer, they would sell ad- 
‘ttising in a much better way.” 
This philosopher had his desk in a 
unting room. Naturally as an editorial 
an, I would insist that the newspaper’s 
&gest customers are its readers. There 
Toom for agreement, however, on the 
ct that a thorough study of depart- 
ent store problems might very well be 
ful to a newspaper advertising man. 
What newspaper business man hasn’t 
ard complaints lately from some big 
space user? 
: 7 tune sounds something 
this: 
: ly. brother, I’m worried about 
inishing return I am getting from 
vertising outlay. 
reason is because there is so 


I think the 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


much advertising today. In other words 
I think I can’t possibly obtain the same 
amount of attention from the reader of 
a page today as I obtained for that 
same page 10 or 15 years ago. 

It is this note that often presages a 
Shopping News. 

To tune such a merchant up, the 
newspaper business man must open the 
lid and see what strings are inside the 
department store. From such an in- 
vestigation a willingness to co-operate 
usually results. The editor might also 
be called in. 

Without benefit of the editor, another 
remedy is that worked in Pittsburgh and 
other cities. The Pittsburgh Press runs 
about 20 full page advertisements a year 
each one boosting a different business. 
One page is for jewelry, another radio, 
another shoes and so on down the line. 

Said an executive of the Press once. 
commenting on the practice: 

“The reaction to that from the mer- 
chants is wonderful.” 

The Pittsburgh Press 


[ also refuses 
mail order copy. Some 


time ago 


Franklin Simon store representatives 
came to Pittsburgh from New York and 
rented a hotel suite. They offered the 
Press six pages of advertisements, which 
the Press promptly refused. Hollander 
Brothers once wrote that they contem. 
plated an opening in Pittsburgh. Adver- 
tising copy was sent. Virtuously the 
Press showed the copy to the local 
merchants and then with ceremony threw 
it into the scrapbasket. 

Then there is a mechanical way a 
newspaper can assist a merchant drive 
away Diminishing Return and keep the 
Shopping News Wolf from the door. 
He can brighten up his type. 

When the Pittsburgh Press went into 
its new plant some beautiful type was 
purchased, with a view to wooing the 
merchant away from black face. C. A. 
Mewborn, national advertising manager 
of the Press. has told this story. 

“We invited the advertising managers 
of all the stores to our plant,” he said. 
“A lot of the stores employ women chiefly 
in their advertising departments. 

“I had the pleasure of escorting these 


W. R. HEARST MADE HONORARY MEMBER 
OF PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION 


Chosen to succeed the late Lord Northcliffe as an honorary member of the 


International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants? Union, 


William Randolph 


Hearst in Los Angeles recently was presented with the document that formally 


certified his enrollment. 


Heading the delegation that welcomed Mr. Hearst 
as a brother pressman, was Maj. George Berry, 


president of the organization. 


The delegates included high officials of the American Federation of Labor, 


commissioners of industry from several states, 


leaders. 


and other distinguished labor 


Honorary membership in the union is granted by the pressmen only to a 
small number of publishers who have won outstanding distinction. 
Distinguished labor officials are shown presenting Mr. Hearst with docu- 


ment of honorary membership. 


Front row, (left to right): Peter J. Brady, president, Federal Bank of New 
York; William Randolph Hearst, Major George Berry, Walter Barrett, sec- 
retary, International Allied Printing Trades Association. 

Second row, (left to right): Fred Phister; ‘president Newspaper Printing 
Pressmen’s Union, Los Angeles; Cal. Doggett, international representative 


Pressmen’s Union; Stephen Kelly, Comm 


issioner, of Records, New York; John 


C. Horn, Commissioner of Public Works, Los Angeles; Danton Doggett, Civil 


Service Commissioner, Fresno. 
Back row (left to right): 
Pressmen’s Union, 


W. 0. Vandewater, secretary Newspaper Printing 
Los Angeles; John Sullivan, president’ New York Federa. 
tion of Labor; Senator Dan Murphy, California: 


Martin Ryan, vice-president 


American Federation of Labor and President United Carmen; Clayton Pence, 


Commissioner of Industry, Illinois; 


Wm. E. Edwards, Commissioner of Indus- 


try, New York State; William Young, Commissioner of Industry, Colorado. 


girls through our plant. I took these 
girls up to the composing room and 
had the foreman rhapsodize on the new 
face type we had bought. He pulled 
proofs for the girls. 

“We have found that the stores are 
beginning to use the new type. They 
will do it slowly but surely. It is clean- 
ing up the appearance of the paper and 
I believe it is making the advertise- 
ments pay better.” 

After doing all Pittsburgh has done 
for the merchants it would seem rea- 
sonable to expect that the merchants 
would not even think of Shopping News. 
They do, unfortunately. They are think- 
ing about it. The thoughts, however, are 
inspired by an outside organization with 
smooth talking solicitors armed with 
testimonials of success from merchants 
owning Shopping News papers elsewhere. 
The Pittsburghers probably are not wor- 
ried. 

“The outlanders usually fail,” they 
may say. “It is only the merchant 
owned Shopping News that survives.” 

Doubtless they point for proof to 
Atlanta. On at least two different oc- 
casions outside organizations have at- 
tempted to unite the merchants in this 
Georgia city and have failed. 

Observers are inclined to believe that 
the same thing holds true throughout 
the country. I have heard of other 
cases. One advertising manager, I was 
told about, had obtained for his news- 
paper only 18 per cent of the business 
of one of the biggest stores in his City. 

In his own words, he immediately 
“set out to become a partner in this 
store’s business,” not buying stock, but 
working with the merchant, trying to 
find out his problems. At the present 
time that store counts quite considerably 
on the newspaper advertising man. The 
18 per cent has jumped to 34 per cent 
on the business, The idea is being tried 
out in other stores. 

“I am trying to become a partner in 
the busiriess’ of every organization in 
town,” this advertising manager ° has 
said, 

Not long ago the newspaper man told 
his aims to one of the merchants. The 
store Owner gasped and said it was the 
first time any newspaper had ever come 
to him with any suggestion except on 
how much space he was going to get. 
“Merchants like to be a part of your 
business and they like to have you take 
a real interest in their business,” the 
advertising manager explained. “Every 
merchant you do business with hesitates 
to tell you that you have done a good 
job. When the paper pulls well, he usu- 
ally says it was the weather, or that he 
had the merchandise. 

“Tf he becomes a part of your busi- 
ness and vice versa, he may pat him- 
self on the shoulder and say: 

““We did. a good job.’” 

(Another: article on the Shopping 
News situation will appear next week.) 


SCRANTON SCALE SETTLED 


Printers Denied Increase But Win 47- 
Hour Week 


The Scranton, Pa., printers have com- 
pleted their wage meetings with the news- 
paper publishers. The union asked for 
a wage raise, a seven-hour day and 
other changes in working canditions 
The employers held out against all wage 
advances but finally agreed to a 47-hour 
week, it being understood the reduction 
in an hour a week can be made on a 
basis of 10 minutes a day or an hour at 
a time. The afternoon papers are ex- 
pected to have “time” called at 3 o’clock 
to comply with the agreement. 

Now that the printers have finished 
their wage meetings with the employers 
the newswriters are preparing to meet 
with the owners. The printers’ scale is 
to run for a year. 
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The staff of Allied Newspapers, Inc., national advertising representatives of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, held their first annual meeting in New York City 
Oct. 7 and 8. The assembled staffs were addressed by Roy W. Howard, William G. Chandler, Fred Ferguson and Stuart S. Schuyler. A dinner and a theatre 
party followed the sessions. Those in attendance included the above: (Top row, 1. to r.): C. E. Newhall; J. A. O’Brien; F. V. McCabe; Lynn Gamble; 
L. P. Simonds; J. M. Peterson, Chicago Manager; W. J. Stenhouse; H. A. Casey; T. L. Stavrum; J. H. Baumann; J. K. Stevens. (Middle row, 1. to r.): J. D. 


Clemans; J. H. Mulford; F. E. Rutledge; E. B. Nolden; H. H. Watson; J. R. Calhoun; C. J. Feldmann, Detroit manager. 


Ss. Fa 


(Bottom row, l. to r.): 


Needham; S. S. Schuyler, president Allied Newspapers; E. A. Tapscott; H. P. Connable; G. H. Reichard, Eastern manager; and L. W. Turck. 


GOVERNMENT RULE 


OF RADIO OPPOSED 


BY U. S. DELEGATES TO CONFERENCE 


First Article of Proposed 


*““Convention’”’ 


Drafted to Meet 


American Views—Why Hearst Was Refused Permit 
to Transmit News 


By J. BART 


ASHINGTON, Oct. 12.—In view of 
\ commercial possibilities of radio, es- 
pecially in transmission of news and other 
forms of intelligence other than that 
handled by land broadcasters, the delegates 
appearing for the United States in the 
International Radio Telegraph Conference, 
now in session in Washington, intend to 
proceed cautiously before subscribing to 
any convention that may result from the 
labors of the current assembly. 


In this conference, which represents 70 
nations and 40 communication companies, 
two powerful groups are in opposition on 
the question as to whether radio shall 
develop as a government monopoly or 
as a private enterprise. Most of the 
European countries are committed to 
the policy under which radio and. tele- 
graph lines are governmentally owned 
and operated. The American group in 
the conference—and this includes the 
Canadian delegation—are hostile to al 
proposals that would include in the con- 
vention regulations that would interfere 
with domestic radio control. 


The European bloc wants to insert in 
the convention provisions requiring de- 
tailed regulations governing radio con- 
trol in all of the countries represented 
in the Washington conference. These go 
so far as to deal with rates and the char- 
acter of service performed by radio and 
telegraph utilities and embody other limi- 
tations that. the American delegates be- 


CAMPBELL 


lieve would unduly hamper private enter- 
prise. The American delegates insist that 
the convention in the making, especially 
at this stage of development, should cover 
only general principles where international 
uniformity is imperative, and that noth- 
ing should be contained in the pact that 
would restrict the management of private 
corporations beyond the supervision in- 
voked by law in those countries where 
the principle of government ownership 
is not in favor. 


The Western Union, the Postal and 
other American “communications” com- 
panies have spokesmen in the conference, 
and their attitude toward the question of 
“government ownership” as embodied in 
the European proposals is one of “watch- 
ful waiting.” They ‘are in accord with 
the view of the American official group 
that if a new convention is drafted as a 
substitute for the one agreed to in Lon- 
don in 1912 it should be adjusted to sit- 
uations where the radio and the telegraph 
are handled as government monopolies 
and to those where these agencies are 
left to private initiative. They see no rea- 
son why the convention should not be 
framed so as to meet the peculiar legal 
status that obtains in each of the 
countries affected. 


The United States agrees that so far as 
radio is concerned there is need for in- 
ternational uniformity in some partic- 
ulars, such as the regulation of S. O. S. 


calls at sea in order that a.ship may get 
in touch with shore stations at all times 
without difficulty. But it is unalterably 
opposed to stipulations that would inter- 
fere with private control in countries like 
the United States where corporations op- 
erate radio and the wires under regulatory 
laws. 

Holland as well as Canada, and France 
to some degree, are sympathetic with the 
desire of the United States for the pro- 
tection of private control, but among 
other major delegations, including those 
from the Far East and a number from 
Latin America there is pronounced hos- 
tility to the position of the United States. 
Some European delegates have curtly as- 
serted that the new convention should be 
drawn regardless of the interests of the 
communication companies involved. Oth- 
ers advocate prohibition of the use of 
the radio for other than government 
business. Still others who favor unre- 
stricted government control insist that 
complete government monopolization of 
radio might retard full development of 
the science. 

In this fight the American group and 
those siding with them won the opening 
skirmish. The Convention Committee, 
headed by Secretary Hoover and Judge 
Davis, adopted Art. 1 of the proposed 
convention in language that conforms to 
the American conception of the rights of 
private corporations. This article, which 
is subject to approval by the conference, 
provides that the High Contracting Par- 
ties shall propose to their respective legis- 
latures all necessary measures “to assure 
the observation of the requirements of 
the present convention to private individ- 
uals or private companies authorized to 
establish and to operate radio-electric 
stations whether opened or not to the 
public service.” The American group 
will make every effort to have this ar- 
ticle incorporated in the convention with- 
out a fight on the floor. : 


In the opinion of Federal officials u 
associated with the international Rac 
Telegraph Conference, the United Sta’ 
can not vacate or modify its position 1 
ward government control as it is m 
being discussed in this world assemb 
Wide commercial expansion of radio. 
in sight, they assert. 

They declare that as soon as the Fr 
eral Radio Commission solves the | 
problems involved in the broadcasting : 
uation that attention must be given 
the transmission of intelligence alo 
other lines. 

A case in point is presented by an i 
plication received from William Rando 
Hearst. Mr. Hearst asked for author 
to use a short wave for the transmiss| 
of news from his plant in Los Ange) 
to one in San Francisco. It was | 
sumed, of course, that Mr. Hearst wo’ 
enlarge his radio organization for | 
transmission of news if the operation | 
tween Los Angeles and San Franci! 
proved successful. His application ¥) 
refused and others of a like charac’ 
that may be received by the Federal Cc 
mission at this juncture will be rejec) 
for the reasons that governed in | 
Hearst case. The commission deci 
that it could not see its way clear at 1} 
time to authorize the transmission 
news by radio for an individual inter) 
It ruled that aside from broadcastiaal 
would not permit further commercial | 
of radio unless the service was m{ 
available for the general public and t! 
only where it could be shown that | 
business could not be done in any 4 
way. As Mr. Hearst has recourse to. 
wires he was unable to comply with § 
second condition imposed by the Re! 
Commission. It is understood that m) 
agers of other “chain newspapgts” ' 
publishers of newspapers serving cli¢ 
will in due season approach the ¢ 
mission with applications similar to 
filed by Mr. Hearst. ; 
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DAYS. IN AUSTRALIAN. JOURNALISM 


Talented Free Lances Oscillated Between Squalor and Silk Hats—Humble Saveloy Yielded Inspiration 
in Lean Days—Bulletin Offered Trick Chair to Belligerent Callers 


LT a previous series of articles appear- 
4 ing in Epiror & PustisuEer I dealt 
with the main historical events, and per- 
sonalities, of the Sydney Bulletin. The 
majority of the contributors to this great 
weekly were absolute bohemians whose 
fhabits of living and material conditions 
ran from squalor to silk hats, from 
saveloys to French dinners’ with the 
choicest of wines. The saveloy, by the 
way, is a juicy cousin of the “hot dog,” 
with the bread inside the skin, pulped 


with the meat, and has mastiff propor- 


tions when compared with the slender 


waisted hot dog. When bitten it squeals, 
and showers its assailant, as well as the 
mocent bystander, wit greasy juice. An 
or could always judge the financial 
dition of an author when he beheld 
saveloy spots on his clothes. 
~ Much good Australian literature has 
een written with the homely and cheap 
uwveloy as the sole help in the form of 
nourishment, that is, of course, supposing 
eer to be not a food, a supposition to 
ich I am unable to bear testimony 
wing to my ignorance of food values. 
| The more respectable the Bulletin grew 
e less frequent became the visits of 
peckled”. contributors. Why? Because 
he contributors were dining at the 
Trocadero, or Paris house, where frogs 
legs and other culinary gymnastics were 
atured on the menu, and the wine was 
carte blanche. 
_ But for a long time before the nimbus 
of affluence circled the head of that faith- 
ful public servant, the Bulletin, the very 
proprietors themselves, Haynes and 
Archibald, had experienced many ups and 
downs. The downs were mighty tough; 
and as to the ups, one of them was set in 
a dingy room serving as the Bulletin 
office at the top of four long flights of 
steep and narrow stairs. The stairs, in a 
way, proved a blessing, as poverty’s cir- 
cumstances often do, for when some irate 
citizen, the victim~ of Bulletin humor, 
sought the gore of one of the editors, he 
would find himself all in, and out of 
breath, by the time he had negotiated that 
long drag up the stairs. It is well known 
that hardly any one can be violently mad 
aiter such an ordeal. To start a rough 
house after a journey like that would 
need a character of great persistence. 
And when, as it sometimes happened, a 
character of that calibre did appear pro- 
vision was made to take care of his 
surplus spirit in the shape of a trick 
chair which stood alone against the soul- 
killing dismality of the cracked wall 
paper. 

A man appearing at the door with any 
cinder of truculence still aglow in his 
eye, would be politely requested to take 
a seat which promptly collapsed and pre- 
cipitated him into a state of feeling more 
foolish than fiendish. Editorial com- 
miseration at the accident always re- 
sulted in the visitor departing disgusted 
with himself. One day a man who wore 
the appearance of opulence and importance 
reached the door, and stood puffing 
mightily, but withal smiling. John 
Haynes, who was in charge at the time, 
viewed the stranger’s smile as a. signal 
of extra special danger, and gave him 

chair treatment. But all that John’s 
manoeuvre accomplished was to change 
the smile to fierce indignation as the 
victim bolted out the door, and punctuated 
his descent of the weary stairs with many 
an angry grunt. 

John afterwards: learnt that this person 
Was a man of considerable influence and 
Wealth who was so tickled with the brave 
fight put up by the two editors that he 
called to back their enterprise. with plenty 
of real money, and no strings to it. 

_ The Bulletin, however, progressed with- 
out any assistance other than the daring 
and talent of the two independent and 
omewhat different journalists—John 
t es, the witty go-getter and slashing 
ragraphist, and J. F. Archibald, the 
triver for the fine thing in letters which 


~Oown. 


By JAMES S. RYAN 


must be purely Australian, and Australian 
only. About this time there was develop- 
ing in the land an undesirable quality of 
social behavior. A wretched snobbocracy 
was trying to ape the grand manners of 
the aristocracy of England; and, although 
the whole business was ridiculous, num- 
bers of good people were beginning to 
fall for it. Archibald thrust his satirical 
rapier into this enemy: to the development 
of Australian character, and where his 
weapon didn’t reach, John Haynes cleaned 
up with his club. That’s that; or rather 
it was, but now it isn’t. 

It must be understood they had no 
objections to the best of English manners, 
quite the contrary, but they would not 
stand for the counterfeit, and gave it a 
black eye as deep as the darkness before 
dawn, but more enduring, 

So far as Imperial politics are con- 
cerned Britain has not interfered in 
Australian affairs for more than 50 years, 
except in Western Australia which re- 
mained a Crown colony for a good while 
after the other sections of the continent 
had representative governments of their 
And in 1900 the Federated States 
of Australia became a Commonwealth, al- 
most a republic. It amused me to see in 
American papers some months ago, after 
the Imperia! conference, the headline 
“Britain Gives Independence to Aus- 
tralia.” Australia had 26 years ago taken 
that independence for herself, and her ac- 
tion caused no bad blood whatever with 
the mother country, but, instead, set that 
old country looking around for some in- 
dependence for her own homeland. It is 
not generally admitted in the old country 
that England learned a good deal of her 
democracy from Australia; and let us 
remember right here that Australia 
learned the fundamentals of her democ- 
racy from the United States. And while 
I am in the mood for handing out credit 
where credit is due let me state that 
Australia is indebted to Germany for a 
few smooth-working governmental ‘sys- 
tems. 

Yes, Australia is free in every political 


sense of the word, but England, or Eng- 
jand’s bankers, lend money to Australia, 
and no borrower can claim to be abso- 
lutely independent. Liberty is a poetic 
dream, but paying compound interest on 
international loans is a grim_ reality. 
Therefore, Australia being up to her neck 
in hock, her independence vaporizes, and 
becomes a mirage, beautiful to contem- 
plate, but fascinatingly unreal. 

The Bulletin tried its best to cast off 
this incubus, but the dollar is mightier 
than the pen even if the latter is mightier 
than the sword. 

So much for the serious side of this 
national weekly. whose scope embraces 
the whole of the continent as well as 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and a welter of 
South .Sea Islands; and now let us look 
in on the lighter side of Australian jour- 
nalism, and muse on its Bohemian aspect. 

The star writers for most of the papers 
were free lances in those days away back. 
Among them all was a Bohemian broth- 
erhood as loyal and staunch as anything 
the Latin Quarter of Paris could boast. 
One day half a dozen of these public idols 
decided to have a picnic by the seaside. 
They chartered a hearse, and loaded it 
with provisions, mostly liquids. Seated all 
round on top of this chariot of the de- 
parted, and in various stages of hilarity, 


they were driven through the streets of. 


Sydney and out to a distant secluded 
beach where they camped. That picnic 
lasted three weeks. During all that time 
the only contributions sent to their vari- 
ous journals were J.O.Us, and ably writ- 
ten appeals to the cashiers for funds. At 
last some of the editors began to worry, 
and all the cashiers refused further ad- 
vances in coin. Affairs at the camp were 
beginning to droop when the thirsty 
geniuses managed to scrape up enough 
money between them to send one of their 
number driving the hearse to the city for 
provisions. Now this driver, in taking 
a vacation from the picnic, spent two 
whole days in town joyriding around on 
the grave wagon from pub to pub to the 
horror and scandal of many good people 


| KOENIGSBERG MEETS MUSSOLINI Hl 


M. Koenigsberg, president of International News Service, photographed with 


Premier Mussolini in Rome recently. 
Rome correspondent of I. N. S., Mr. 


(Left to right): Harold J. T. Horan, 
Koenigsberg, Premier Mussolini, and 


Count Capasso Torre. 


- general 


on the sidewalks. He furnished the 
transportation, and hearse loads of kin- 
dred spirits provided the refreshments. 
At last the open spaces called to his soul 
(not his conscience) and he drove back 
to the camp. ; 

The marooned and famished party 
gathered at once at the-rear of the hearse, 
and beheld three cases- of Scotch whisky 
—and one loaf of bread within. 


Then a terrible disgruntled roar’ weit 
up to the surrounding ‘hills, shocking the 
gentle wattle trees and causing chills in 
their sap. : 

“Whassa matter?” queried the driver. 

“Matter?” echoed a’ scribe; “what the 
devil do you mean by wasting the last of 
our.money buying all that bread 2?” 

All that now remains on top of the 
earth connected with the members of that 
Olympic party are some excellent works, 
serious and otherwise, in poetry. and prose 
on the shelves of the best libraries of the 
United States and Britain as well as 
Australia. I would mention the names 
of these authors but for dread that my so 
doing might be taken as a slight to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Among the native Australian writers 
perhaps the best known name to Ameri- 
cans a decade back was James Frances 
Dwyer whose output of work, on coming 
to the United States, was prodigious in 
nearly all the fiction magazines through- 
out the whole country. He wrote Ameri- 
can short stories and novels, and, wonder- 
ful to relate of a man from abroad, made 
them convincingly true to local life, true 
to geography, and true to character, from 
North to South, from East to West. 

Doubleday-Page published several of 
his books, all good sellers. His little 
book “The Bust Of Lincoln” was a re- 
markably good performance. I have not 
heard of him for several years; maybe 
hevhas retired in affluence from the brain 
wragk of the “Inky Way.” I know he 
had blended in with the Hearst organiza- 
tion. 

Frank Fox rose to be editor of the 
Bulletin at a time when poor Archibald 
was confined in a lunatic asylum from 
overwork. Having acquitted himself well 
in that envied post Frank departed for 
London where he now edits, I think, the 
Daily Telegraph. This young man was 
nothing of a bohemian; he had a real 
“honest to goodness” butler in his house, 
andjon the seat of his tandem dog cart, 
high above all common scribblers, was 
perched a “tiger” with a cockade in the 
side of his plug hat. It is conceivable 
that, taking breakfast with King George, 
he makes His Majesty roar by recounting 
the escapades of the Australian irrespon- 
sible writers, and possibly heaves a sigh 
for those old days, and wishes he had 
mixed in with the good fellows from 
whom he stood aloof, seated in judgment 
on their work, and just judgment at that. 
The great, Archibald used to mix in with 
the bunch, but never allowed good fellow- 
ship to influence his editorial ruthlessness. 
And,. by the way, he never allowed his 
name, to appear in the paper. He hated 
publicity. There is not a signed contribu- 
tion of his extant in print, but he gave 
me a signed essay for a magazine I was 
running. JI may say that he gave me 
the manuscript in ‘the lunatic asylum on 
the occasion of one of my visits to him. 
I still have the mss. and great wisdom 
it contains. It never saw print, for the 
magazine died on my hands, or rather I 
gave it away to another fellow, and con- 
ferred on him the honor of hiding the 
corpse... | repented my crime, and vowed 
never again. tobe guilty of showing an 
ungrateful public the straight road to its 
own salvation. 

Another man who reached the highest 
altitudes of London newspaperdom was 
James Murray Allison whose flair forthe 
business end. of the press brought him the 
management ..of .the London 
He afterwards brokeloose on 
(Continued on, page 31) 
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NEWSPAPER, ADVERTISING. PERFORMS 
_ DOUBLE TASK FOR SALMON PACKER 


Deming’s Canned Salmon Identified from Long List of Private 


Brands and Sales Slack Removed by 
in. Dailies 


Campaign 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


eed packers selling through wholesale 

grocers have always had difficulty in 
working out a means of properly identify- 
ing their product 
and thereby cash- 
ing in on reputa- 
tion gained, with- 
out bringing down 
upin themselves 
the animosity of 
wholesale gro- 
cers, because a 
great amount of 
canned foods are 


sold under the 
private brands of 
wholesalers and 
not upon the 
reputation of the 
canner. E.- B. Dremine 


Deming & 


Gould Company, food canners and 
distributors of Chicago and Belling- 
ham, Wash. recently solved this 


identification problem to the satisfaction 
of wholesale grocers as well as of the 
company itself, through a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign. 

E. B. Deming, who is president and 
general manager of Deming & Gould 
Company, occupies the same position in 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc, a 
salmon fishing and packing concern whose 
boats and nets ply the cool waters of the 
Pacific from Puget Sound to Northern 
Alaska, bringing in salmon for the com- 
pany’s canneries at Bellingham and in 
Alaska. Deming & Gould Company is 
the sole distributor of salmon packed by 
Pacific American Fisheries, and it buys 
salmon from other packers as well, when 
the demand requires. 


Like other packers and national distrib- 
utors selling through wholesale grocers, 
Deming & Gould Company minimized its 
own name on its salmon can label and 
featured scores of private brands for 
wholesale grocers. The company had 
many brands which it would allot to 
wholesalers’ in given territories, each 
wholesaler having the exclusive use of 
a specified brand in his district. Al- 
though the company sold through other 
wholesalers in the same territory, each 
house had a different brand of salmon, 
either one of their’ own or one supplied 
by Deming & Gould Company for its ex- 
clusive use in that territory. 

Obviously, each wholesaler made every 
effort to build up the reputation of what- 
ever private brand he carried. He was 
not interested in selling Deming & Gould 
salmon, but Big Chief, Rose Bud, Mt. 
Ranier salmon, or whatever happened to 
be the private brand he was using. On 
all such labels the private brand was 
extensively featured, as was the name 
of the wholesale grocery concern, the 
packers coming in for little or no space 
on the label. It was the private brand 
and the wholesale grocery house which 
received the effect of consistent good 
quality, and not Deming & Gould Com- 
pany, the rightful creditors. That con- 
cern received only an indirect advantage. 
That was in increased sales through: the 
reputation of the various private brands. 
If grocers had decided to quit handling 
Deming & Gould Company salmon and 
desired to switch to some other packer, 
the Deming & Gould Company would 
have been left without either distribution 
or reputation in that specific territory. 

Realizing the danger of such a plan 
of distribution, the company set about 
organizing an advertising campaign to 
correct the evil. At the same time, the 
company noticed that in certain sections 
of the country the various grades of sal- 
mon (the company packs six different 
grades) were not selling evenly enough. 
For no basic reason, the public in many 
localities had come to believe that pink 
salmon was inferior to red, whereas there 


is declared to be really no difference in 
quality. Although the public is appar- 
ently willing to pay more for red than 
pink salmon, the packers and distributors 
were faced with the problem of selling all 
grades, because all grades are caught at 
the same time. Packers could not afford 
to throw away all but the reds. 

And so the advertising campaign finally 
laid out for Deming & Gould Company 
had assigned to it the dual job of selling 
Deming & Gould salmon instead of the 
private brands as heretofore sold, and at 
the same time equalizing the demand for 
all grades of salmon in proportion to the 
catch of the six grades. 

It is significant that newspapers were 
chosen exclusively to carry the message 
of the Deming & Gould Company. 

“We chose newspapers,” explains E. B. 
Deming, “because we felt we could reach 
the sections of the country we wanted 
to reach and interest the people we 
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goodness of SEAFOOD — deli- NGS 
cate, flavory body-fuel to freshen 
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ECONOMY of DEMING’S 
Quality Canned SALMON. 
Give DEMING’S SALMON an im 


portant place on the daily menu, the 
matchless flavor of its 6 VARIETIES 
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stg ees eerie 
boiled rice or potato flu! 

How Deming is featuring its brand 
Name in newspaper space. 


wanted to talk to with the least amount 
of waste. The results of our campaign 
have proven that our assumption was 
right.” 

All the newspaper advertisements fea- 
tured Deming’s salmon, and the public 
was urged to demand Deming’s salmon, 
not just salmon. Simultaneously with the 
launching of the campaign the company 
designed a new form of can label, in 
which both the word Deming and the 
private brands which have been used so 
long were featured. 

Formerly whatever private brand was 
being used in a specific territory occupied 
nearly all the space on the label. It was 
the big show. The new label minimizes 
the private brand and features the com- 
pany’s featured brand name “Deming” 
and the name of Deming & Gould: 
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“We do not intend to, drop the private 
brands,” says, Mr. Deming,.‘‘because dur- 
ing all the years we have been: selling 
‘them there undoubtedly has been much 
business built up through their reputation. 
And, too, wholesale grocers have adver- 
tised them so much that the brands have 
a high advertising value in certain locali- 
ties» Obviously, a wholesale grocer» who 
had spent hundreds, or even thousands, 
of dollars popularizing the private brand 
of -salmon of ours which he had been 
carrying for years was unwilling to drop 
that brand entirely and feature Deming’s ; 
and we could not blame him. Yet we 
wanted to build a reputation for Dem- 
ing’s salmon as well as for the private 
brands of wholesale grocers. 

“By advertising Deming’s salmon in a 
wholesaler’s territory, he was glad to 
have a label that featured Deming’s, 
because he knew that there would be a 
public demand for the brand and he 
wanted to be able to fill it; but he did 
not want to lose all the advertising that 
he had used in popularizing his private 
brand. 

“So our new label compromises with 
the wholesale grocer. About half the 
label space is devoted to the name Dem- 
ing; the other half to the private brand 
which the grocer has always featured. 
Thus he capitalizes still on whatever he 
has done to build up the reputation of 
the private brand, and at the same time 
he is getting full advantage of the news- 
paper advertising we do in his territory, 
featuring Deming’s. salmon. We are 
building a reputation now for Deming’s 
salmon, instead of some private brand. 
The company is winning the reputation 
for good quality salmon which it has de- 
served all along but which was hidden 
behind scores of private brands.” 

The keynote of all of the newspaper 
copy, aside from featuring the brand 
name, “Deming,” is that all varieties of 
salmon are good; that the public should 
call for salmon, not pink or red or what- 
not. In this way the company is gradu- 
ally breaking down the obstinacy of the 
public in certain sections to buy only 
reds. It is making them forget color and 
think and buy Deming salmon. 

“We never mention any specific variety 
of salmon in our copy,’ Mr, Deming 
points out, “for that would, in a manner, 
defeat one purpose of the campaign. We 
want to get the public’s mind off color 
as related to salmon and educate it. to 
buy salmon—Deming’s salmon. The in- 
creased sale of pinks in sections where 
we have advertised has practically equal- 
ized the sale of various grades, and that 
is what we expect the advertising to do. 

“We are not advertising to increase the 
consumption of salmon, for the demand is 
already ahead of the supply; but the de- 
mand is not in proportion to the produc- 
tion, so far as the six varieties go. There 
is always a shortage of one or two varie- 
ties and an over-supply of others. This 
newspaper advertising is aimed at equal- 
ization of demand.” 

Another advantage of using newspapers 
in this campaign, Mr. Deming points out, 
is that it is possible to make an appeal 
more personal or sectional. For example, 
just before Independence Day, this year, 
the company ran copy in New England 
papers, featuring salmon and green peas 
as an Independence Day dinner, thus 
capitalizing an old custom of New Eng- 
landers. Obviously, to run such copy all 
over the United States would have been 
a waste; but the appeal, confined to New 
England, produced excellent results. 

And, too, the advertising is being 
confined to sections where the company 
has very active wholesale distributors, be- 
cause Mr. Deming feels that without 
active co-operation on the part of whole- 
salers in sections where advertising ap- 
pears, much of the force of the campaign 
is lost. Only through newspapers is it 
possible to segregate the advertising to 
the districts where the company has the 
proper co-operation and distribution. 


ADDS COMIC SECTION 


Beginning with the Oct. 2 issue, the 
Lynn (Mass.) Sunday Telegram-News 
added a four-page comic supplement to 
its paper. The first and last pages are 
colored, while the two inside ones are 
black and white. j 
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N. C.. MAN. WINS .$10 
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“LIBEL AWARD 


Photograph of University Basketba 
Coach Erroneously Used in Place 
of Murderer’s in Asheville 


Times 


i 


Holland Sanborn, former  basketba 
coach at the University of North Carc 
lina was awarded $100 damages Oct. 
in his $100,000 libel suit against th 
Asheville Times, 

The suit was the result of the appear 
ance in the Times on February 5, 192% 
of Mr. Sanborn’s picture over a captio 
which indicated that he was name 
Willie Cavalier and that he had recentl 
received a life imprisonment term j 
Pennsylvania for the murder: of hi 
grandmother. 

The coach’s case was based on the fac 
that the Times did not retract its mistak 
within ten days of his demand for re 
traction, as is required by the State libe 
law, a retraction was made, however, o 
March 13, 1926. 

Evidence by the plaintiff and his wit 
nesses tended to show, first that the coal 
had been tormented by many jokes an 
jibes concerning the picture; secondly 
that his character had been defamed b 
the publication of the picture; ani 
thirdly, that he was a man of good char 
acter and was not the man to murder hi 
grandmother.  . 

Don Elias, publisher of the Times, an 
Charles T. Woollen, business manager o 
the University, were the principal wit 
nesses for the defense. ‘Mr. Elias sax 
that the coach’s picture had been acci 
dentally substituted for that of Willi 
Cavalier, by hurried printers. He ad 
mitted that retraction had not been mad 
on demand, due to his efforts to persuadi 
the coach to withdraw the demand an 
save himself further embarassment. 

Mr. Woollen testified that the termi 
nation of Sanborn’s services with th 
University was in no way caused by thi 
Times’ mistake. : 

Judge M. V. Barnhill, of Rocky Mount 
presided over the trial. : 


KANSAS CONFERENCE OCT. 14 


Creager, Southern and Capper to Speak 
at Editors’ Meeting 


Marvin Creager, managing editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal and a graduate of the 
University of Kansas, was to be the main 
speaker at the annual Round Table Con- 
ference for Kansas editors meeting at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Oct. 
14 and 15. Mr. Creager was a news- 
paper man in Kansas City, Mo., before 
going to the Milwaukee Journal in 1920. 
He is secretary of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors. William South- 
ern, of the Independence (Mo.) Exam- 
mer is also on the program of the con- 
ference. Mr. Southern was president of 
the Inland Daily Press Association dur- 
ing the year just past. Senator Arthur. 
Capper, of the Capper Press of Topeka, 
will also attend the meetings. | 


JUDGE WANTED BALL SCORES 


The Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch 
had the honor of keeping the Supreme, 
Court informed on the progress of the 
World Series games by telephone direct. 
to the presiding justice’s bench. Judge 
Ernest I. Edgcomb explained the situa-. 
tion as follows: ‘While I do not wish. 
to do anything to conflict with the dig- 
nity of the court, 1 feel there are many 
here who are interested in the game.” 
The Observer-Dispatch volunteered to. 
keep judge, jury, lawyers, witnesses and 
others in the courtroom informed on the 
doings of the big hit and, run men. 


LAUNCHES EVENING DAILY 


The Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune, 
owned and published by E. S. Fentress 
and William M. Marsh, as a morning 
paper, has begun publication of an after-. 
noon paper in Waco, known as the Waco 
Evening Tribune. Frank Baldwin, who) 
has been editor of the News-Tribune for 
some years, will also be editor of 
Evening Tribtine. ~ 3 


KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 


Mtatistical Rating of Louisiana Counties and Cities for Products 

Low of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of Quality 

7 and Cost—An Original Simplified and Tested 
Formula from Basic Data 


By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


Copyright 1927 by Editor & Publisher Company. All rights are re- 
served and warning is. given that reproduction of these results, in whole 
or in part, without written permission of Editor & Publisher Co., will 
constitute copyright infringement. 


BUYING POWER ANALYZED BY PRODUCT 
CLASSES FOR LOUISIANA 


Note: Figures below represent percentages of U. S. total carried out to four 
places: To use, mark off four places and insert decimal point. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


MOUISIANA ......:. 15789 14310 12832 11353 9874 8724 
IIGADIA ..3....... 298 251 204 158 111 71 
ALTA 177 150 124 98 71 54 
ASCENSION ...... 164 133 102 70 39 18 
ASSUMPTION 1163 110 87 64 41 25 

MEAVOYELLES ..... 287 230 172 114 57 32 

BEAUREGARD 201 172 144 116 87 46 
SBIENVILLE ...... 157 128 99 70 4] 17 
BOSSIER ). 2.00.00. 182 149 117 85 52 31 
MEAD DO... 6c... 894 969 1042 1118 1192 1099 
Shreveport ....... 550 632 714 795 877 806 
CALCASIEU °...... 329 308 286 266 245 253 
BALDWELL .«.:... 81 67 53 38 24 16 
CAMERON ....... 29 23 17 10 4 3 
PATAHOULA ..... 91 72 53 34 15 10 
a LAIBORNE. ......... 246 221 195 170 145 61 
SCONCORDIA. .. 2-83 7& 63 47 By 21 
WE SOTO ¥.....e.. te 247 208 168 128 89 45 
EAST BATON 
MOT GB ae... 8 437 428 419 411 402 PING} 
Baton Rouge ..... 259 288 317 345 374 190 
EAST CARROLL .. 85 72 ae ooh 46 33 31 
EAST FELICIANA 129 103 78 52 26 18 
EVANGELINE .... ‘200 159 118 77 36 Ze 
FRANKLIN ....... 248 199 150 101 By 34 
MEGAN Do oes s oes 107 87 68 48 28 15 
EA TS, ce ess 205 177 150 122 94 71 
Poe RV ELLE =o... 202 170 139 107 L9 53 
PACKSON. ......:.. 118 95 71 47 24 13 
JEFFERSON ...... 193 168 142 116 91 31 
JEFFERSON 
VG eee 181 151 121 90 60 Ass 

MEEABAYETTE ...... 263 225 188 150 112 49 
LA FOURCHE .... 228 189 150 ili 72 32 
MeeSADILE ........ 82 68 54 40 26 33 

PEEINCOLN.. oi... 129 110 91 72 53 60 
LIVINGSTON ..... 97 Ae 57 37 17 11 
MADISON ......... 89 74 60 45 30 24 
MOREHOUSE 159 133 108 82 56 17 
Percenrace ERLENTAGE 
Mansarion Waniartow, 

"30% 307 

20 7 20% 

10% 10% 
USAvernce US Averace 

10 % 10% 

20% 207% 

30% 307% 

+07 40 fe 

507 50% 

60% 607 

70% 70 %o 

; 80% 80 7 


‘This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Louisiana above or 
_ below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
_ tities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 
: merchandising class. 
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Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No.-2-CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No, 5 CL No. 6 


NATCHITOCHES . 320 259 198 137 76 46 
ORLEANS 2235. 3736 3913 4088 4266 4443 4837 
-New Orleans ..... 3724 3881 4038 4194 4351 4737 
LO Be Oils He a 286 281 275 269 264 174 
Montoe: Wise k 136 157 178 199 220 140 
PLAQUEMINES .. 76 62 49 35 21 16 
POINTE COUPEE. 184 149 114 79 44 38 
RAPIDES 3:2 565 500 435 oe 307 286 
Aulexandtia: is sner as 184 187 190 193 196 180 
ISA DIO 1S AYA DN ee ee 141 114 87 60 33 19 
RICHLAND. «0; ..4 191 155 119 83 47 21 
BABIN]: jc. « oie 169 135 102 67 34 33 
SAINT BERNARD. 38 a8, 28 23 18 4 
SAINT CHARLES . 67 60 53 46 39 gl 
SAINT HELENA .. 62 49 36 22 9 7 
SAINT JAMES .... 159 130 102 74 45 28 
SAINT JOHN THE 
BAPTIST... sae 89 74 59 44 29 13 
SAINT LANDRY .. 443 360 277 195 112 76 
SAINT MARTIN .. 162 129 96 62 29 22 
SAINT MARY ..... 234 201 169 136 103 89 
SAINT TAMMANY 176 147 118 89 60 oe 
TANGIPAHOA .... 267 226 185 144 103 15 
MmEINSAS ali 8. ee 90) 74 58 42 26 17 
TERRE BONNE ... 202 166 130 93 57 36 
THNTON +. <-20k 4 78 ae 146 118 90 61 33 23 
VERMILION 2...) 214 WAS) 136 97 58 51 
VIEDRIN@ Niacin 183 156 129 102 Hei ZA 
WASHINGTON 221 186 151 115 80 46 
WREEB'S yee i 228 195 162 128 95 95 
WEST BATON 
ROUGHED chee 84 71 58 45 32 13 
WEST CARROLL. 83 66 49 32 15 9 
WEST FELICIANA 91 72 54 36 17 10 
IVVRINUNGAES. 090s Oe are 121 100 80 59 38 13 
r 
i 
| Counties and cit- 
5 eS ies having more 
| / than 10,000 
e . . 
i ¢ population in 
v Louisiana. 
4 Base Town and 
County Map Copy- 
right by American 
Map Co. 
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26 COVERED LINDBERGH STORY 


His Visit to Birmingham Played Big by 
All Dailies 

The three Birmingham, Ala., dailies, 
the Age-Herald, the Post and the News, 
gave more space to the visit of Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh to that city on 
Oct. 5 than any story since the World 
War. 

Twenty-six men all told were assigned 
to the story, while there also were a 
corps of photographers who were busy 
all cf the nine hours Lindy was in the 
city. 

The principal stories of the visit were 
done by Taylor F. Glenn, of the Age- 
Herald; Jack Bethea, of the Post, and 
Hugh Sparrow, of the News. 

Besides these men, others working full 
timé on the same story were: 

The Age-Herald: Una Franklin, W. 
M. Hinds. Jr., William Donovan, Frank 
Taylor, John Schnell, Frank Adams, Her- 
bert Carter, Lucy Walters and J. E. 
Blair. ‘ 

The Post: Jack York, Melbourne 
Huff, George Blackwell, Ruth Alexan- 
der, and Bob Talley. 


The ‘News: Gordon’ Kuster, E. B. 
Tichenor, Fred Taylor, Mary Chamlee, 
Miriam Lundy, W. J. Boles; Edna Kro- 
man, Gladys Baker and Dolly Dalrymple. 


IOWA STUDY COURSE OCT. 28 


The annual Country Newspapermen’s 
Short Course at Iowa State College, 
Ames, lowa, will be held Oct. 28 and 
29. Blair Converse, head of the tech- 
nical journalism department is in charge 
of the program and speakers will include 
Dr. R. H. Hughes, new president of Iowa 
State; Fred Beckman, Farmer’s Wife, St. 
Paul; John Carey, president ot the Iowa 
Press Association; H. Z. Mitchell, 
Bemidji (Minn.) Pioneer; Elmer Tay- 
lor, Tracer (la.) Star-Clipper; Attorney 
General Fletcher, who will discuss news- 
paper law; Grant Caswell, explaining 
“Newspaper Valuations’ and Harvey 
Ingham, editor, Des Moines Register. 


EDITOR NAMED AMBASSADOR 


Carlos Davila, new ambassador from 
Chile to the United States is a working 
newspaperman, editor of La Nacion of 
Santiago. 
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NEWSPAPER STATISTICS 


EASILY DETECTED, SAYS AGENCY MAN 


Space Buyers Don’t Care for Juggled Figures, F. M. Lawrence 
Declares—Urges Standardization of Market Data 
and Truthful Information 


REGARDLESS of the fact it is easier 

to select the proper media today than 
before, many newspapers are overlooking 
ways to present 
Wats Mialeseiie’ (ope 
their sales story, 
according to 
Frank M. Law- 
rence, secretary 
and manager of 
the contract and 
rate department 
of the George 
Batten Company, 
Inc., New York, 
advertising 
agency. 

The chief mis- 
take being made 
as pointed out by 
Mr. Lawrence is 
a lack of standardization in preparation 
and presentation of information which is 
extremely valuable to all space buyers. 

“Instead of getting together and agree- 
ing upon a standard method of making 
up linage statistics, for instance, many 
publishers make these up their own way,” 
Mr, Lawrence declared. “The result is 
confusion. It is so old and established 
a practice today that I hesitate to call 
it ‘unfair,’ but it certainly is not a method 
that permits the proper use of their data 
by the various people interested.” 

‘While newspapers may be getting away 
with misinformation in some agencies, 
they are not fooling Mr. Lawrence, a 
veteran of 31 years experience in the ad- 
vertising agency business. Without giv- 
ing names, Mr. Lawrence disclosed that 
he was wise to many of the practices 
followed by some newspapers in their 
effort to outshine their opposition in the 
eyes of the buyers of space. 

One paper, for example, was adding up 
all its automobile classified advertising to 
be included in its total automobile linage. 
A great many papers compare seven day 
linage with six-day linage to prove they 
are better than a competitor. Others 
withhold information in such a way that 
it amounts to misrepresentation. 

“We want information, the whole in- 
formation and nothing but information 
from the newspapers,’ Mr. Lawrence con- 
tinued, paraphrasing the court oath. ‘We 
want real and complete information. We 
want the true picture. We don’t want 
information that is made to order .and 
warped and twisted to suit the newspaper 
sending it out. Any information broad- 
cast by a paper which is not exact is 
harmful to everybody concerned, the ad- 
vertiser using medium, the publisher as 
well as the agency.” 

Mr, Lawrence declared he did not ob- 
ject to receiving information from news- 
papers direct by mail, provided it was in 
cusable form. By usable form he referred 
to standard letter size, convenient for 
filing and ready reference. As an ex- 
ample of the type of information he likes 
to receive from newspapers he cited some 
linage statistics recently sent out to space 
buyers by the New York Sun under the 
heading “Valuable Data for the Space 
Buyer.” These statistics were furnished 
by the New York Evening Post Statis- 
tical Bureau and had been taken by the 
Sun and put in chart form, showing how 
all the New York evening newspapers 
compared in the various advertising classi- 
fications, and how they had gained or lost 
in the last few years. The cover and 
size used by the Sun was one which 
would fit every file and which, as pointed 
out by Mr. Lawrence, “goes right into 
the A.B.C. folder where we keep it.” 

Space buying as a business has changed 
considerably in the 31 years’ experience 
of Mr. Lawrence. He recalls that in the 
old days an account placing two inches 
three times a week in 100 dailies and 
once a week in 150 weeklies was con- 
sidered a very large campaign. 

“Tn the old days we had to buy largely 
on faith, and we probably made a good 


F. M. Lawrence 


many blunders,’ Mr. Lawrence declared. 

“Our main concern was to get the best 
price we could. We had no reliable in- 
formation at all. If we had only had 
the Epiror & PuBLisHER Market GUIDE 
and Standard Rate & Data Service and 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 20 
vears ago, we would have done a much 
better job, 

“We have learned today that it is not 
sufficient to buy circulation alone. We 
try to visualize the neople we are looking 
for to buy the product given us to. ad- 
vertise, 

“When a manufacturer desires to ad- 
vertise a product, he tells us all about 
that product, and he either tells us the 
market he wants to reach, or asks us to 
find the market. Then our job is to find 
the media that cover that market best. 
The more information we get from the 
publishers, the more accurate our selec- 
tion will be. 

“If the publishers were as much con- 
cerned in giving out information about 
their paper as they are in getting busi- 
ness, there would be more business.” 

Mr. Lawrence was pessimistic about 
the chances of untangling the “week-end 
trafic jam” in newspaper advertising 
columns. 

“Every advertiser wants to get into the 
‘Friday papers,” he said, “and there are 
two reasons for this. In the first place 
the advertiser sees that Friday is the 
big day for department stores, and reasons 
that the newspapers on that day will be 
used by many readers as a _ shopping 
guide; secondly, in the majority of cases 
Saturday is pay day and advertisers be- 
lieve more results are obtained from copy 
placed on Fridays.” 

Mr. Lawrence declared there is no 
comparison to be made between newspaper 
and magazine advertising. Both have 
their legitimate functions to perform. 

“One medium helps another,” he said. 
“A good advertising campaign is a cor- 
rectly joined puzzle picture, with every 
part in place. 

“Some advantages of the newspaper are 
that it is flexible and can be used quickly, 
in logical geographic centers. It is in- 
valuable, for example, in introducing a 
new product.” 

Mr. Lawrence joined the George Batten 
Company in 1896 as a secretary. After 
being graduated from private and grade 
schools of North Carolina he first started 
to work for his father who was the local 
agent in Washington, N. C., for the Clyde 
line of steamers running from Washing- 
ton to Tarboro. He was also connected 
at one time with Neuss, Hesslein Com- 
pany, importers and exporters. 

Recently the house publication of the 
George Batten Company printed a “Who's. 
Who” of their staff, and of Mr. Law- 
rence it was written: 

“Tt might almost be safe to say that 
you could talk to any newspaper pub- 
lisher on any railroad platform in the 
United States and have him say, ‘I know 
Frank.’ That’s how well they know him; 
and he knows them.” 


WINS $1,575 AWARD 


T. Ridgeway Longcope Given Smal] 
Verdict in $50,000 Suit 


T. Ridgeway Lengcope, Boston news- 
paper man, was awarded $1,575 in his 
$50,000 suit against the Lucerne in Maine 
Community Association alleging breach 
of contract. 

The plaintiff testified that in December, 
1925, while he was employed as classified 
advertising manager for the Hearst news- 
papers in Boston, he was approached by 
H. M. Saddlemire, president of the 
Lucerne Corporation, and offered a posi- 
tion in a development of the playground, 
agricultural and industrial assets of Maine 
with the Lucerne proposition as the first 
step of the development. 

He was earning $225 a week from the 


‘Hearst papers at the: time, he said, and 
agreed after some deliberation to accept 
Mr. Saddlemire’s offer which was a 
salary of $250 a week for one month and 
then an increase to $300 a week. He 
claims to have been discharged without 
reason, 


LEGAL PRINTING RULING 
APPEALED BY DAILY 


Judge Says Notices Illegal Because Tex- 
arkana News Printed in Texas, 
One-Half Block from Ar- 


kansas Line 


Southwestern Arkansas and Northeast 
Texas newspapermen and county officials 
are watching a test suit in Miller county, 
Ark., involving validity of publication of 
legal notices in daily newspapers at Tex- 
arkana. 

The suit, which resulted from notices 
published in the Texarkana Evening 
News, afternoon newspaper published 
from the plant of the Texarkana Gazette, 
has been appealed to the Miller county 
circuit court, with attorneys for both 
sides indicating it will be carried through 
to the Arkansas Supreme Court when 
the circuit court decision is given. 

A drainage district in Miller county 
has been ordered dissolved by Miller 
County Judge J. H. McLain, which 
brought about the suit. Judge McLain 
held that legal notices published in the 
Texarkana Evening News were not legal, 
on the ground that the printing was not 
done in Arkansas. 

Texarkana is a border line city with 


J 
€ 


State Line Avetitie ‘bisecting the ‘city 
one half in Texas and the other in Ar. 
kansas. The Texarkana Gazette's pub. 
lishing plant, composing room, editoria 
offices and presses are in Texarkana 
Tex., one-half block from State Lin 
Avenue. 

The Texarkana Evening News is dis 
tributed and circulated from an office it 
Texarkana, Ark., one-half block east o} 
State Line Avenue. 

Judge McLain announced in his opin. 
ion that, for the printed notices to con 
stitute legal notices, they should appeai 
in a publication actually printed in Mille; 
county, Arkansas; that the paper shouk 
be printed on a press located in the sam 
county ; and that circulation of the news 
paper in the county is not sufficient te 
constitute publication under the languag, 
of the statute authorizing the drainag 
district involved. 

The Gazette and Evening News are no! 
represented officially in the court action 
but attorneys for the two newspapers ar 
sitting in on the fight. The suit awa; 
brought in the district, by one section 
which wished it dissolved, and it is being 
fought by officials, who wish that the dis. 
trict be retained. : 


COL. SELLERS RECOVERS 


Col. Franklin P. Sellers, veterat 
religious editor of the Brooklyn Dail; 
Eagle, has returned to his desk after ; 
prolonged absence due to illness. Col 
Sellers, a veteran of the Civil War an 
prominent in Grand Army circles, hai 
been religious editor of the Eagle foi 
more than 30 years. He is now in hi 


80th year, but is as active as many mer 
of half his age. 


of Jacksonville’s Home Owners 
Read the Florida Times-Union 


N_ unbiased survey 

discloses the signifi- 

cant fact that 40.09% of 

the readers of the Florida 

Times-Union in Jackson- 
ville own their homes. 


It is further shown that 
these.“ feadens. Of* the 
Times-Union make up 
80.53% of all the home 
owners in the city. 


Home ownership is in- 
dicative of stability, pro- 
gressive spirit and high 
buying power. The 


home owner is naturally 
interested in the pur- 
chase of equipment for 
his home, and in its im- 
provement. He is a po- 
tential buyer of more 
than ordinary value. 


The high character and 
buying power of Times- 
Union circulation  ex- 
plain the exceptional re- 
turns which advertisers 
always receive from the 
use of this influential 
newspaper— 


Che Florida Gimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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COPY SERVICE FORMED TO STIMULATE 
POWER ADVERTISING IN DAILIES 


900 Members and 1200 Non-Members of National Electric 
Light Association Being Served—25 Companies 
Already Using First Series of Eight Ads 


AN advertising copy service has been 
organized by the National Electric 
Light Association in an effort to stimu- 
late advertising in local newspapers by 
member power and light companies, 

First copy in the service went out less 
than 10 days ago, and this week EpirTor 
& PUBLISHER was informed by G. F. 
Oxley who is in charge at New York 
headquarters that 25 companies in widely 
separated cities had agreed to use the 
advertisements, placing them in the news- 
papers. 

The advertisements were sent out to 
the association’s actual Class A. member- 
ship of 900 companies and also to non- 
members to a total of more than 1,200. 

The first series issued consist of eight 
advertisements and cover October and 
November. A second series will be for- 
warded to companies who wish to use 
them in November for December and 
January. Electrotypes of the advertise- 
ments are available at a cost of $40 a 
set and matrices at $5 a set. 

Introducing the new service a bulletin 
issued by the association said in part: 

“The development of the electrical in- 
dustry has been so rapid that we some- 
times overlook the importance of keeping 
the public informed as to the facts re- 
garding our business and also the im- 
portance of safeguarding future prosper- 
ity by protecting those principles which 
have produced it. 

“In the past, individual power com- 
panies have met their problems by bring- 
ing the subject of public relations. into 
their regular local advertising. Much 
effective public education has been ac- 
complished in this way, but there has 
been no co-ordinated campaign on a na- 
tional scale.” 

Headquarters of the association recom- 
mend the following specifications be ob- 
served by power companies using the ad- 
vertisements : 

“(1) At least one of these advertise- 
ments shall appear each week in every 
newspaper and other suitable publication 
published within the territory you serve. 
This enables the campaign to appear in 
conjunction with, and without disturbance 
of, your regular schedule of commercial 
and merchandise advertising. 

“(2) The copy should be inserted 
without change, thereby gaining the great 
advantage of uniformity of expression 
which will establish a complete chain of 
advertising thought throughout the coun- 
try. 

“(3) It is highly important that you 
furnish complete reports of this advertis- 
ing appearing in your territory. Will you 
please use the attached blank—or some 
other form which will record the infor- 
mation? Such action will give your 
Headquarters a record of the advertising 
and enable us to make a complete tabula- 
tion of the total amount of advertising 
obtained through this campaign. 

“(4) Simultaneous release throughout 
the country is planned for the week of 
October 9th. It is important that you 
arrange for the first appearance in as 
many publications in your territory as is 
possible during that week—and to con- 
tinue thereafter. 

“(5) In using these advertisements, 
please follow the order indicated on each 
proof. 

“Tn recommending this program to the 
power companies the Public Relations 
Section of the N.E.L.A. had in mind that 
the cost of the space would be absorbed 
in the regular budgets of each power 
company.” 

The copy for the series is being pre- 
pared by Lord & Thomas and Logan. 
The purpose of the text is to increase 
the use of electric light and power and 
particularly to bring about a wider use 
in agricultural sections. No magazine 
advertising is being run by the associa- 
tion, but it is stated that some farm 
papers will be utilized to emphasize the 
advantages of electricity to the farmer. 


President’ Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Secretary Hoover of 
the Department of Commerce, Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland, Haley Fiske, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and other distinguished men 
are quoted in the advertisements. 

The 25 firms that have already started 
using the copy represent a larger number 


than that since among them are holding: 


companies, the smaller. units of which 
will also use the copy. 

Some companies which this month 
began placing the advertisements in the 
newspapers include: Georgia Power 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Minnesota, 
Northern States Power Company; Middle 
West Utilities Company, Chicago; Public 
Service Companies of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago; Westchester Lighting Company, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; California-Oregon 
Power Company, Medford, Ore.; Ameri- 
can Gas and Electric Company, New 
York, and Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation, Chicago. 


“WAGNER NEW HEAD 


OF TRI-STATE GROUP 


Homer (Neb.) Star Publisher Succeeds 
Deloss Hall of Kennebec (S. D.) 
Leader-Advocate—Beards- 
ley Golf Champ 


H. N. Wagner, publisher of the 
Homer (Neb.) Star was elected presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Editorial Associa- 
tion at its eighth annual convention 
which closed in Sioux City, Ia.,- Oct. 
8, with nearly 200 editors and publishers 
of, Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota at- 
tending. 

Mr. Wagner succeeds Deloss Hall, 
veteran publisher of the Kennebec (S. 
D.) Leader-Advocate, who was elected 
vice-president. Carl . Sturges, publisher 
of the Correctionville (la.) News, was 
re-elected secretary and W. E. Patter- 
son, editor of the Smithland (1la.) 
Tribune, was chosen treasurer. - Mrs. 
Marie Weekes of Norfolk, Neb., was 
elected new member of the board of 


directors, which includes the officers. 
Amendment to the constitution of the 
organization was adopted providing that 
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Over 400 newspapers discovered 
a simple and practical solution 
to their checking proof prob- 
lems, when they accepted our 
NEW and Complete Checking 
Proof Service. Under this plan 
the Publishers’ office is relieved 
entirely of all detail work. 


Less expensive— 
Greater results. 


(Two months’ trial test offer) 


The Advertising 


CHECKING BUREAU Inc. J: Mora Bovte, Director of National Advertising, 55 Frankfort St., N.| 
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any editor or publisher may be repre- 
sented at future meetings by any mem- 
ber of his staff whom he may choose 
to send. Accredited representatives will 
be empowered to vote and have full 
powers of the association. Heretofore 
only editors and publishers were ad- 
mitted to the convention, 

F. M. Beardsley, publisher of the 
Kingsley (la.) News-Times won the 
Western Newspaper Union silver loving 
cup in the editors’ golf tournament with 
a net of 76. Ray A. Smith, Akron, 
Ta., was runner-up with 78. J. H. 
Hyslop, Fulda, Minn., turned in the 
lowest gross score for nine holes and 
the lowest gross for the course. E. F, 
Tucker, managing director of the Iowa 
Press Association, turned in the high 
score for the 18 holes but announced 
that on this occasion he believed greater 
good would be accomplished by sup- 
pressing the figures. H, H. Heath, 
Artesian, S. D., was leading Tucker for 
honors at the end of the first nine and 
R. E. Aldrich, held honors for the sec- 
ond nine, but Tucker’s score was the 
most consistently high. 

W. G. Ray, Grinnell, speaking of “The 
Country. Newspaper and -the~ Auto- 
mobile,’ declared that “the trend toward 
the large cities, largely due to the auto- 
mobile, to the detriment of the small 
town merchant and the small town 
newspaper, can be lessened by the 
judicious operation of the country news- 
paper, providing it has the co-operation 
of the merchants of the town. As a 
rule merchants do not appreciate fully 
or use the buy-at-home policy of the 
small town newspaper. I do not believe 
that it should be necessary for the 


. 


newspaper man to beg business, for | 
and his newspaper are the one best be 
of the merchant.” ; 

The association’s annual banquet wa 
held Thursday evening in the Chambe 
of Commerce followed by a dancin 


party. Frank E. Scott, former presi 
dent of the National Livestock Ex 
change, was speaker at the banquet 


emphasizing the value of the livestoel 
industry to agriculture and of the com 
mission men to the livestock industr 
He made a plea for a “square deat 
from the newspapers for both organiza 
tions. Earlier in the day the associatioy 
members had been taken on a tour 0 
the Sioux City stock yards, where ; 
stock and feeder show was in progress 
John W. Carey, columnist for th 
Sioux City Journal was toastmaster a 
the banquet. Governor W. J.. Buloy 
of South Dakota, and E. F. Tucker 
who gave a report of the field managers 
meet in Detroit, were other speaker, 
at the Friday morning session. T 
afternoon was devoted to the 
tournament and Saturday morning th 
was roundtable discussions of busin 
management and problems led by Jame 
C. Gillespie, LeMars (Ia.) Sentinel. 
Theater parties for the ladies Satur 


day afternoon and_ bridge partie 
rounded out the social side of th 
gathering. 

ARTHUR HOWE ILL 
Arthur M. Howe, editor of th 


Brooklyn Eagle, is confined to his home 
205 Rugby Road, Brooklyn, by illnes; 
In his absence Cleveland Rodgers j 
acting editor-in-chief. 


Migs 1D, 785 
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PICTURE 
NEWSPAPERS: 


New York DAILY MIRROR 


and the 


BOSTON Daily ADVERTISER 


announce 


that, effective October first, they are | 
represented in the national field by | 
one selling organization, with offices 


in New York (55 Frankfort Street) ; | 


Boston 
Chicago 


(5 


The DAILY MIRROR, three 
years old, already has in excess 
of 445,000 circulation. Only 2 
daily newspapers in New York, 
and 6 in the entire country, have 
more. 


The BOSTON Daily ADVER- 
TISER, established in 1748, and 
rich in its historic background, 
adopted the modern picture news- 


Winthrop Square) ; 
(Hearst Building); and 
Detroit (General Motors Building). | 


paper form six years ago. Witt 
more than 180,000 circulation, i 
is New England’s fastest-grow: 
ing newspaper. q 


| 


ADVERTISER, a standard 
size newspaper, will be repre: 
sented by a separate organiza 
tion. ) 
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A Lipstick Is Less 
&} Harmful To Any Girl, 
Than a 


lo-Inch Waistline 


2 


e World’s Woman Tennis Champion 
RD Discusses and Sketches 
Illustrations and Text Both . The Modern Girl 


BY MISS WILLS 


- AM a member of the younger set and I should like to : ; ut 
speak up for my generation. direct result of prohibition. There was no need of it in the 
) Not that we have been neglected, for what hasn't old days. fe 
|. been said about the modern girl. is negligible, but the I admit frankly that I have seen flasks in evidence at col- 
praise or condemnation has been mostly from people lege proms. I have also seen chaperones in evidence. I have 
‘king back or down upon what they call the younger genera- never seen anyone forced to imbibe against his or her wishes. 
s. And undue emphasis has been placed upon the minority I have never seen a girl who was a wall flower because she 
yup. didn’t drink. In dining in public places and in being enter- 
The wildness of a few has been made symbolic of the ma- tained in private homes, I have noticed that cocktails were not 
‘ity who because they are wholesome, healthy and _unsenti- limited to the younger set. : 
ntal, sort of short-haired and short-skirted editions of their Yes, the modern girl smokes more than her mother did. It 
thers and grandmothers, have been underplayed audwover: happens to be the smart thing to do now and it was not the 
poe smart thing to do.in mother's age. Most of my friends smoke. 
but it has not made them less 


In my travels | have met young women in all parts of the feminine. 1 don't smoke m: 
a ° 5 Ve 
Francisco to New York, and Pat studied —scif, Probably the knowledge 
ee i a college girl my- that I must always be in as 
college girls in the Uni perfect physical trim as pos- 
country. sible keeps me from the habit. 


hd e 
Chis 1S a For while no one has definite- 
¢ Te Uuc- ly proved much against the 
cigaret, athletes are ad- Rae. % S: Se 
vised to take no chances. : bo a8 
- A friend of mine who is 
2 f a singer also refuses ciga- 
10n of a Helen rets because she takes 
every precaution to 
protect her 
voice. Neither Fr: 
of us claims 
Wills any = for 
not smoking. 
Dp ag é, a reg vo And I honest- 
. ly think — it 
makes no dif- 
ference to any- 
ore but our- 


lar feature of the “Theron 


ke because they 
* to seem old- 


ew NEA Magazine *\ 


Girls are 
9 give up 


ection. The world’s 


re- 


idly at home, even if their fathers are amply able to .pro- 
vide for them, just waiting for Prince Charming? 

Isn't the modern girl showing intelligence and character wo 
she serves as well as accepts? College educations. mue~ 
languages, business training, social <- 

Miss Wills other pursuits keep modern o>" 
able them to make comfr 
sketched two Prince delays his com’ 


S) studies of the I RAIL tose 


the opr” 


Fie to te” TWELVE 
dani as PAGES WEEKLY 


voman racquet champion *: 


Front Cover in four 
colors by Ethel Hays. 


lior 


s also a star with pen and 


Back Cover in two 
colors. 


rush, illustrating her own 


tories. This page is available 


First-run Fiction, 
Big-name By-Lines, 
Distinctive art work, 
Science, Adventure, 
Health, Romance, 
Sports. 


veeRly as a separate feature or as a unit 

n an eight-page ready-print section. Write 
r wire for reservations and terms. 

° 1200 West 3rd St. 
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RICH INSURANCE BUSINESS. TO. 
RAID PRESS « 


(Continued from page. 3) 


postage stamps orsrailroad tickets, and 
let the insurance. agent stand in line to 
sell them insurance they need far more 
urgently than. they ever needed to mail 
a letter or make a journey? The answer 
is habit. The insurance companies have 
elected to do business that way; the public 
has acquiesced..» Some services are sold. 
Others are bought. It is the habit for 
insurance agents to choose customers, and 
it is the habit for travelers to choose 
ticket agents. But habits are the. result 
of education and the most powerful edu- 
cation today’ is publicity. Advertising 
could reverse this situation and give the 
insurance companies the strategical posi- 
tion “of active demand.* * * No im- 
portant industry is so archaic, so remote 
from modern life.” 

“These expressions,” said Mr. Hart, 
“are from brilliant men engaged in the ad- 
vertising business. But this revolt is not 
confined to representatives of the adver- 
tising fraternity. Many business men feel 
the same way. I had an interesting ex- 
ample of it not long ago at a luncheon 
with four partners in a nation-wide busi- 
ness, the largest of its kind in the world, 
a business that has ‘no relationship either 
to advertising or to life insurance; each 
of those men, in turn, expressed “his em- 
phatic conviction that present methods of 
life insurance distribution were unsound 
and uneconomical. 

“A third evidence of this revolt is found 
among many thoughtful life insurance 
men themselves, who have advocated an 
institutional advertising campaign by. all 
the companies to educate the American 
people en masse to the advantages of life 
insurance. 

“Our theme does not take cognizance of 
this revolt. It announces a service ideal, 
and is not a campaign cry. 

“The second interesting development is 
a movement in American commercial life 
which O. H. Cheney, vice-president of the 
Pacific National Bank of New York, calls 
‘the new competition’ and which he defines 
as ‘the competition of one entire industry 
with all other industries for as much as it 
can get of the national income.’ 

“This new competition is nothing more 
than a hectic scramble for business upon 
an enormous scale. Seventy-eight indus- 
tries are engaged in nation-wide cam- 
paigns to extract the uttermost farthing 
of the individual’s dollar, Innumerable 
and diverse instances.of this mad scramble 
may be cited. 

“The National Kraut Packers’ Associa- 
tion, after assessing their members fifty 
cents per ton of cabbage, have made 
America sauerkraut conscious in four 
years, thereby increasing kraut consump- 
tion 20 per cent. 

“In a similar manner, the American 
Face Brick Association has increased the 
sale of face brick 250 per cent since 1920, 

“The Greeting Card Association has 
gone after business so strenuously that 
sales have: grown from ten million dollars 
in 1913 to sixty million in 1925. 

“The Joint Coffee Trade Committee 
has poured four pounds of additional 
coffee per annum into each American 
coffee pot. 

“The Sunmaid Raisin Growers have 
brought threefold more purchasing power 
into their treasury. 

“The Flourmillers have ~launched an 
eat-more-bread campaign; the meat pack- 
ers are driving for a consumption of 179 
pounds of meat per capita annually ;.the 
milk men have organized to secure one 
quart per capita per day. The butter men 
are campaigning to have us reach the 
Australian average of butter consumption, 
which is ten pounds a year more than the 
American average; while the cheese 
makers are out to secure the Swiss level; 
which is 22 pounds above the United 
States consumption... Even the’ coffin 
manufacturers are starting a campaign to 
promote the sale of more expensive coffins. 

“But we must admit that national ad- 
vertising has paid in the field of ‘com- 
modities; we must admit that the new 
competition has stimulated commercial 
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business, The first question that arises, 
then, is: Should life insurance adopt 
the distribution methods that haye proved 


~so signally successful in stimulating the 
sale of commodities? Ibelieve that.a na-’ 


tional advertising campaifn, sitpported by 
all the companies, as heretofore advocated 
by the National Association, on an in- 
stitutional basis, sustained over a long 
period of years, and on a scale large 
enough to be in keeping with the magni- 
tude and importance of the institution 
of life insurance, would be decidedly help- 
ful to the agents in their work of dis- 
tribution. 

“But those who revolt against the sell- 
ing methods of life insurance companies, 
would have us believe that our distribu- 
tion system has failed. Who can brand 
a sales system with failure that has for 
its customers 55,000,000 Americans, al- 
most half of our entire population; a sales 
system that has to its credit estates which 
it has created of the almost inconceivable 
sum of $80,000,000,000; in potential bene- 
fits to posterity and which has distributed 
to the American people already, the enor- 
mous sum of $17,000,000,000. These re- 
sults were obtained largely through the 
personal presentation of the life insurance 
story, and may be regarded as the achieve- 
ment of the ‘spoken word’ method of ad- 
vertising. 

“We increase our sales by enlarging the 
conceptions of people in regard to life in- 
surance. When they thought that fife. in- 
surance was useful only as a burial fund 
sales were small; we then taught them 
that it was useful not only to pay® funeral 
expenses, but also to tide the family over 
the temporary adjustment period follow- 
ing the breadwinner’s death, and sales 
grew in proportion to this enlargement of 
conception; we next taught them that it 
was useful not only as.a fund for burial 
and emergency adjustment, but also to 
provide a stable capital from which, not 
a temporary, but a permanent income for 
necessities could be procured. And with 
this still bigger conception, sales -again 
increased. So that we have as the founda- 
tion of our entire scheme of selling ‘the 
vitalizing principle that we can always en- 
large our sales by enlarging people’s con- 
ceptions of life insurance, and that is ex- 
actly the purpose of our theme. It con- 
veys a larger conception of life insurance 
than has yet prevailed and as we inculcate 
this theme into the understanding of the 
people of America, sales of life insur- 
ance will grow until they catch up with 
the conception itself. So that after all, 
‘Completing Life’s Plans Through Life 
Insurance’ is an indirect selling theme and 
a most compelling one. 

“Utilizing life insurance as an invest- 
ment fits more logically into this positive 
conception of life insurance than it did 
in the old idea which comprehended life 
insurance as protection only. So long as 
we conceded that life insurance was only 
protection, we admitted by inference that 
life insurance was not a good investment. 
We now Propose to complete life’s plans 
through life insurance. All earthly 
plans rest upom economic foundations. 
We cannot go far in completing plans 
through life insurance unless we recog- 
nize in addition to its protective char- 
acter the investment aspect of insurance.” 


Whenever you see 
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you know the paper that prints 
it has exclusive: city-of-publica- 
tion rights to the dispatch of 
this member of cil i 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


“twelve billion ‘dollars. 


For the first eight months of 1927 
nearly eight billion dollars in new life 
insurance was written. Allowing for a 
proportionate amount of business for the 
remainder of the year the total would be 
If the life insur- 
ance companies advertised on approx- 
imately the same scale as manufacturing 
companies do—say, at the rate of one- 
half of one per cent of the gross sales, 
would invest approximately sixty million 
dollars in good will. 

The amount appears large in the ag- 
gregate but it is small in proportion to 
the good it would render. It is worth 
sixty million dollars—or far more than 
that, if necessary, to sell the American 
public thoroughly on the investment value 
of good insurance. 


PAYNE LEFT $100,000 


Will Filed Shows $5,000 Bequest to 
: His Wife 


An estate estimated to be worth about 
$100,000 was left by Philip A. Payne, 
managing editor of the New York Daily 
Mirror, lost with the ill-fated airplane 
“Old Glory.” 

‘He made the following bequests :—Mrs, 
Dorothy Hughes Payne, widow and for- 
mer beauty contest winner, $5,000 cash; 
Mrs. Flora Jurish, sister, $5,000 cash; 
Miss Kathryn Coyle, his secretary, $1,500 
cash; Joseph P. Moran, a close friend, 
all_of Payne’s stock in the Elizabeth 
Daly Times; Thomas Payne, father, all 
his stock in the Bayou Heights Develop- 
ment Corporation, of- Florida. 

The residue is left to-Mrs. Margaret 
Bechtold, mother of. Payne’s* first wife, 
who died several years ago. 


HALDEMAN PRESS FLIER 


Tampa, Fla., Oct. 12—A. George 
Haldeman, co-pilot with Ruth Elder, on 
the latest Transatlantic flight attempt, es- 
tablished the first newspaper: airplane 
delivery service in the Southeast, eight 
years ago, according to an account pub- 
lished in the Tampa Daily Times today. 


THINKS SHOPPING NEW 
VIOLATING LAW — 


Detroit City Attorney Rules That P, 
per Must Have Permission from 
Every Home to Leave It on 
Doorstep 


Indications that an attempt to obstru 
the distribution of the Detroit Shoppw 
News will be made in the very ne: 
future were seen in the rendition of ¢ 
opinion. Oct. 8, by Charles P. O’Ne 
the city’s counsel, that the publication 
being circulated in violation of the ci 
ordinance governing the distribution « 
circulars. 

Labor interests sought the opinio 
They have made several appeals to # 
City Council recently... Mr. O’Neil state 
that if proper proofs are furnished h 
office that the publication is. being le 
upon private premises without the pe 
mission of the owners or: lessees he wi 
institute court proceedings. His opinic 
follows: ; a? 

“Tf. it can be proved that the-people di: 
tributing this publication place it upc 
any premises, occupied or wunoccupie 
without the consent of the owner, less¢ 
or lessee first having been obtained, suc 
persons are violating the provisions of tt 
ordinance. i 

“Tam informed that the distribution « 
the Detroit Shopping News _ consis: 
chiefly in depositing the same upon doo! 
steps or in. vestibules of private home 
and apartments. If this information 
correct, and the owners, lessors or lesset 
of such premises do not consent to tk 
placing -of such. publication upon the 
doorsteps or in their vestibules, then th 
ordinance’ is being violated... 

“In order to make out a case in cout 
it would be necessary to prove, first, the 
the publication is an advertisement; se 
ond, that it was placed on the premise 
by the person against whom the complair 
is made; and third, that it was so place 
on the premises without the consent ¢ 
the owner, lessor or lessee.” ; 


More copies of the 
Oklahoman and 
Times are printed 
and sold every day 
than of any other 
two newspapers 
in the state of 
Oklahoma 


Circulation Daily 152,000; Sunday 94,000 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN | 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco, 
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The Head 


Cc head that holds the wisdom of Washington’s 
750,000 buying population. Discriminatingly it 
directs the purchase of products advertised in The 
STAR—the single Washington newspaper that entirely 
covers the National Capital Trading Area. 


Reader interest in The STAR does not stop with the news 
because this one-paper-controlled market has learned from 
75 years experience that only dependable advertising 1s ever 


found in the pages of The STAR. 


Why is Washington (D.C.) the 
Free facts Nation’s most stable, steady - buying 


market? Statistical data, capably 
you'll (} prepared, kept up to date, properly (2 
classified. Preclude the necessity for 
need a costly survey by consulting The 
STAR’S TRADE FACTS DEPT. 


Che Lenina Star 


SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


New York Office: Sa Chicago Office: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Member of The Associated Press Tower Building 
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OVERPRODUCTION; 


PRICES THOUGHT “NEAR BOTTOM” 


10 Per Cent Increase in Canadian Output in First 8 Months, 
According to Canadian Pacific Railway Report— 
U. S. Production Drops 9 Per Cent 


ANADIAN mills produced 1,340,420 

tons of newsprint during the first 
eight months of 1927, according to a 
bulletin issued this week by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. This is 121,085 tons 
more than during the same period of 
1926, an increase of 10 per cent. 

Against this the United States produced 
1,021,365 tons in 1927, or 102,293 tons 
less than in 1926, a decline of 9 per cent. 
During the eight months of the present 
year Canadian mills operated at 85.1 per 
cent of capacity and shipped 84 per cent 
of their production. Comparing this pe- 
riod of 1927 with the corresponding one 
of 1920, there has been in the seven years 
an increase in newsprint production in 
Canada of nearly 130 per cent. 

“For the first eight months of the year,” 
the bulletin continues, “the total exports 
of pulp and paper amounted in value to 
$114,397,774, compared with $111,871,511 
in the corresponding months of 1926, an 
increase for the current year of $2,526,- 
263. Of the total in this period exports 
of pulp accounted for $31,256,992 and 
paper for $83,140,782, the respective totals 
for the eight months of 1926 being $33,- 
238,061 and $78,633,450. Pulpwood ex- 
ports have been greater this year, the 
total for the first eight months being 
1,219,404 cords valued at $12,213,614, as 
compared with 976,345 cords valued at 
29,644,474 in 1926. 

“Reports of the various producing com- 
panies agree that the industry is in a 
strong and healthy position today, and 
that while there has been a temporary 
overproduction this is generally recog- 
nized and will be remedied by time. 
There has in the past few years been 
a gradual and moderate decline in the 
price of newsprint which is believed to 
have reached near bottom. The industry 
in the future expects further reactions 
in the cost of manufacturing due to im- 
proved methods and better operations, but 
these will be offset to an extent at least 
by the continual rise in wood costs and 
the necessity for large expenditures in 
protecting the forests from fire and other 
destruction. 

“Meanwhile new establishments and 
additional machines are adding to Ca- 
nadian newsprint capacity. The plant of 
the St. Anne Paper Company at Beaupré, 
Quebec, bas commenced production and 
that at Limoilu in the same Province of 
the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Company is expected to commence opera- 
tions in November. The fourth news- 
print machine of the Gatineau mill of the 
Canadian International Paper Company is 
now in complete operation, the first hav- 
ing been started in April of this year. 
With the Three Rivers and Gatineau 
mills the company has now a capacity of 
1,300 tons of newsprint per day, equal 
to all Canadian production in 1913 and 
that of all the mills of Norway and 
Sweden last year. 

“Pulp and paper matters have come 
very much to the fore in the Maritime 
Provinces lately. The International Paper 
Company, it is understood, proposes to 
establish a mill at Dalhousie, New Bruns- 
wick, as a sequence to its development 
work at Grand Falls. Plans for - the 
erection of a large sulphite mill in Cape 
3reton and for the establishment of a 
paper mill near Liverpool, in Nova Scotia, 
are before the Provincial Government at 
the present time. 

“With the Canadian industry nearing 
the point where it will have a surplus 
after meeting United States requirements, 
and with the formation of the Canadian 
Newsprint Company with the object. of 
developing other export markets, a good 
deal of interest has come to center upon 
the future possibilities for the Oriental 
market. The spread of education in the 
Far East is naturally resulting in an 
enormous increase in the consumption of 
paper, and Canada will probably be a 
very aggressive competitor for the secur- 


ing of the field, both through its mills 
established on the Pacific Coast and East- 
ern mills by way of the Panama Canal. 
At present the other customers for Can- 
adian newsprint are the United Kingdom, 
Argentina, Australia, British South 
Africa, Jamaica, Cuba and New Zealand.” 


SAYS NEWSPAPER BEST 
FOR NATIONAL COPY 


Advertising at Point of Sale Most Ef- 
fective, St. Louis Insurance Man 
Tells Indianapolis Ad- 
vertising Club 


Newspaper advertising built around the 
distribution agency in any community is 
much more effective in a national adver- 
tising campaign than magazine advertis- 
ing, Joseply P. Licklider of St. Louis, 
Mo., advertising manager and sales re- 
search director of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company, told members 
and guests of the Advertising Club. of 
Indianapolis meeting at the Spink-Arms 
hotel there last week. 

Mr. Licklider, who spoke on “That 
Something in Advertising,” emphasized 
the value of newspaper advertising in any 
given locality to familiarize the persons 
of that locality with the merits of a 
product or service. He spoke of the 
$500,000 newspaper advertising campaign 
which his company will inaugurate to 
reach 50,000,000 persons in four months. 

“We've got to realize that in our ad- 
vertising we are trying to get over to the 
reader an idea or a convenience, rather 
than a lot of technical knowledge regard- 
ing a product or service,” he said. 

“Advertising that is effective depends 
upon several things, but the fact is that 
unless the advertising has ‘that some- 


Leads, Slugs and Rules 
All You Need! 


HE Elrod Slug Caster brings 
to the composing room an 


inexhaustible source of sup- 
ply for leads, slugs and plain rules 
of various point sizes cut to any 
length. 


Practically automatic and ex- 
tremely simple, it can be operated 
with minimum attention by al- 
most anyone. 


Changes from one size or kind 
of product to another are made 
quickly. 

Elrod material is’ solid and 
stands up under the most severe 
press andstereotyping conditions. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 
2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


Boston—Atlanta 
New York—San Francisco 


LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 


thing’ which arouses the interest or con- 
cern of a reader it is lost effort. Adver- 
tising must be able to get across a mes- 
sage that stirs the reader to action. 

“I believe that the local newspaper 
affords the national advertiser the best 
medium of reaching the mass of people 
who are potential prospects. I would say 
to ‘localize national advertising’ by pick- 
ing out these newspapers of the country 
that go into the homes or are widely read 
by the persons of a certain community. 
Advertising is like religion; advertising 
and religion benefit only the ones who 
believe in them and are everlastingly at 
them. 


“Know your product thoroughly you 
are trying to advertise; know the public’s 
need for the product you are trying to 
advertise, and know the publication or 
medium through which you are trying to 
advertise the product you know there is 
a need for.” 

Mr. Licklider exhibited various adver- 
tisements which had ‘pulling power” and 
contrasted the advertising of some con- 
cerns several years ago with that used 


‘today to get business. 


STUDENT EDITOR SUSPENDED ; 


Fred A. Learman, of Buffalo, N. Y,, 
editor in chief of The Rensselaer Poly- 
technic, student publication at the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y, 
has been suspended after three years’ at-_ 
tendance, because of his editorial criticiz- 
ing an edict of Palmer C. Ricketts, di- 
rector of the institution. The. editorial 
censured Ricketts for his order abolish- 
ing the traditional nightshirt parade and 
bonfire, the freshman prayer and pro- 
hibiting hazing of freshmen. Learman 
also asked the alumni to come to the sup- 
port of the “fine and noble traditions” of 
R. P. I. Support of the alumni, how- 
ever, was not forthcoming. 


NEW IOWA DAILY 


The Halden Publishing company this 
week began publication of the Creston 
(la.) Evening News, an afternoon paper. 
J. W. Halden for many years publisher 
of a farm bureau paper in Creston, and 
C. F. Skirvin, former publisher of the 
Keokuk (la.) Daily Gate City, are the 
owners. 


Our Paper 
Looks Cleaner 
Every Day 


THE BRISTOL PRESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
99 MAIN STREET 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


July 23, 1927 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


Chicago, [illinois 


Gentlemen: 


We have been operating the Ludlow 
Typograph now for one year and we 
really wonder how we got along with- 


OUEL 


The paper looks cleaner every 


day with all new type faces in the 


large display. 


Also when a heavy day 


comes there is no trouble with running 
out of sorts as when we depended upon 
hand set type for our display lines. 


You have a good machine and we 


ii kevite 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Arthur S. Barnes 


Manager 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Boston: 470 Atlantic Avenue 
New York: 63 Park Row 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


More than 
195,000 


Daily 


5¢ Daily 


“Greatest Salesman in the West’’ 


More than 


425,000 
Sunday 


October 15, 1927 


10¢ Sunday 


EXAMINER FOUNDS HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS SCHOOL 
‘THANKS FOR PRECISE REPORT’ SAYS LETTER ON SURVEY 
ATMOSPHERE! 


FAMOUS CHEFS WILL 
DEMONSTRATE DISHES 


ARRYING co-operation with its 
food advertisers to the Nth degree, 
the Los Angeles Examiner has just 

inaugurated what is unquestionably one 
of the finest cooking and household 
economics schools ever established by a 
newspaper. 

Twice-a-week sessions are held in the 
eleventh floor auditorium of Barker 
Brothers, called “the most beautiful retail 
store in America,” with distinguished 
chefs from famous hotels and _ clubs 
making personal appearances and demon- 


-strating the preparation of dishes which | 


have brought them renown. 


Prudence Penny There 


AS far as possible, Examiner-adver- 
tised products are to be used and the 
audiences will be presented with detailed 
menus and recipes and a list of suggested 
brands that will assure success in their 
own kitchens. 

Prudence Penny, editor of The Ex- 
aminer’s Household Economics depart- 
ment, will be in direct charge of the 
school at all times. 

Dietary experts, authorities on various 
phases of home-making, arbiters of things 
culinary, will appear in the course of fur- 
ther programs, and there will be an organ 
recital preceding each class. 


Attractive Hall 


O*XE of the features of each session 
will be the privilege. of those at- 
tending, of requesting a demonstration of 
some recipe about which they have heard, 
or with which they might possibly have 
had some trouble. “Pet recipes” will also 
be ‘considered for the edification of the 
“students.” 


Parker Brothers’ auditorium is one of the 
most attractive gathering vlaces in Los Angeles, 
and is a frequent rendezvous for those who 
hear lectures on landscaping, interior decorating 
and other elements of successful ho-1sehold 
conduct. It seats 650 people. 

_ Pood advertisers shculd make immediate ar- 


Tangements to cash in on The Examiner’s 
School of Houschold Economics. It provides 
a tie-up value that cannot be had _ through 


any other medium in Los Angeles. 


“Red Blood!” 


TH REE to six 

pages of sport- 
news daily; eizht 
Pages every Sunday 
edited by Mark 
Kelly, most brilliant 
Sports writer on the 
Pacific Coast, con- 
tributed to by 


world luminaries 
chance to be bright- 
ening the horizon— 
that’s one of the 
many things The 
s Angeles Ex- 
aminer offers its 
men readers, in the 
sector of America where everybody plays~ at 
something and most sports are enjoyed the year 
around 
. We'll send you a couple of sample sport- 
‘Sections, if you’d like to see them. 


| Data Book Ready 


"PHE Los Angeles Examiner’s 1927-1928 
| " *Data Book,” should open your eyes as 
to the sales possibilities. in s Angeles, fifth 
freatest “American Market. It'll be off the 
at once, and, if you care to be remem- 


bered, say so, on your letterhead. 


Mark KEeELiy 


HE lobby of Barker Brothers, largest furniture store in the world, in the. audi- 

. torium of which The Los Angeles Examiner’s School of Household Economics 

meets every Tuesday and Thursday for a study of modern cookery. and discussion 

of the advertised food products of today. The most famous chefs of the West Coast 
are scheduled to demonstrate their finest dishes. 


Los Angeles Makes Giant 
Industrial Growth 


ITH more than $37,000,000 in 

new factories and additions to 

Los Angeles credit in the first 
nine months of 1927, the West Coast 
metropolis has just closed the greatest 
industrial growth and expansion in its 
history over like period. 

The rubber industry leads the field with 
the location in Los Angeles of Goodrich 
and Firestone, representing an expendi- 
ture of $10,000,000. These two plants 
alone will employ 3,500 people and, with 
new capacity swelling the output of the 
great Goodyear factory, which pioneered 
in Los Angeles, will place that city second 
in rubber goods production. 

Furniture, steel, glass, automobile and 
roof and floor coverings are among other 
leading industries making big expendi- 
tures in the past nine months. 


N. W. Ayer Join in 
Chorus of Thanks 


HE greatest gratification to be had 

out of any job is to win appre- 

ciation for having done it well. 
Therefore, you'll excuse us if we take up 
a few seconds of your time with another 
note on our Merchandising Service work, 
which incidentally, gets enough letters of 
this type to justify considerable self sat- 
isfaction. 

This one is from N. W. Ayer & Son. 
“Tt is a pleasure,’ they write, “to again 
tell you that your continued interest and 
effective merchandising service in con- 
nection with the advertising of the 
KELLOGG COMPANY, is thoroughly 
appreciated by the advertiser and_ this 
agency, and to assure you that your co- 
operation has been an important factor in 
making this. advertising pay the adver- 
tiser.” 


EXAMINER Readers are the greatest spenders 


in the West! 


They hand out a billion dollars 


and over every year for the things they need! 


No wonder the first six months of 1927 showed The Los 
Angeles Examiner leading EVERY newspaper in its ter- 
ritory in total advertising in this QUALITY classification: 


Radio 


Furs Jewelry 


Musical Instruments 


Building Materials 
Electrical Appliances 


“YOU'LL HEAD LIST 
IN NEXT SELECTION” 


HG. Le GONOVER 
IAIN Sotars9.° Fatth 


New York, recognizing intelligent 


COM- 
Avenue, 
direction and the ability to get things 
done quickly, accurately and thoroughly, 
recently through A. J. DuVal, its Pacific 
Coast representative, put’ itself on record 
that when it makes its next selection of 
media in Los Angeles, the Los Angeles 
Examiner will head the list. 

Quoting, in part, from Mr. DuVal’s 

letter, we offer his remark with a more 
or less modest bow: 
. : we have carefully gone over this 
survey and wish to thank you the 
most PRECISE report of conditions as 
they exist... . Feel dssured: that when 
the of 
that the Los Angeles Examiner will head 
the list.” 


EE 
‘ 


for 


next selection mediums is made 


96% Is Some Coverage 


OR a newspaper in New York to 

cover ‘its. city territory in as thorough 
a fashion as The Sunday Examiner does 
Los Angeles, would necessitate an “in- 
side-of-New York” circulation of 1,560,- 
000. The nearest approach to that feure 
is 615,000 short. 


graphic for those of you who know your 


To make the picture 


Chicago better, 126,708 circulation would 
have to be added to the greatest news dis- 


tribution: Chicago: now boasts, to reach 
96% of Chicago’s families, as The 
Examiner reaches 96% of Los Angeles’ 


families every Sunday: 


Growing 


AG POB ACK = 
ING of 
Chicago and 
New York; 
as we did 
above, this 
will interest 
you. — Since 
1920, New 
York City 
has added 
401,793 population; 
and LOS ANGELE 
migration continues. 


724,000! 
And 66 out of 
every 100 of the new arrivals who sub- 
scribe to a morning paper choose The 
Examiner, a 7-year analysis proves. Of 
hew Sunday readers, it’s 75 out of every 


100! 
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uR Own VorRLD 
OF LETTERS © 


Editor & Publisher for October .15,. 1927 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


ae personality portrayed in “O Rare 
Ben Jonson” (Alfred A. Knopf) by 
Byron Steel certainly deserves a ‘stick of 
type in “Our Own: World of Letters.” 
This volume, which has all the charm 
of fiction and all the accuracy of a true 
biography, shows something of the man 
who was the first critic of English jour- 
nalism. 

In the cradle days of London jour- 
nalism when most of the news went forth 
in the form of news letters their writers 
frequently spoke of Jonson as being 
greater than Shakespeare. But Rare Ben 
knew better. He spoke of the Bard of 
Avon as one who wrote not for an age 
but for all time. 

Not only in his plays but also in his 
poems Rare Ben was constantly referring 
to the journalists of his day—the men 
who covered the news of the Exchange, 
the publisher who had his place of busi- 
ness in Popes-Head Alley, and the writer 
of letters of intelligence who frequented 
the middle aisle of St. Paul’s church. 

Jonson’s play, “The Staple of News,” 
is a satire on the coranto coiners, as the 
newspaper publishers were then called. 
His poem, “The New Cry,” is a similar 
bit of satire on the hunger and thirst for 
news and sensation that existed in his 
day. 

Newspaper men will be grateful to 
Mr. Steel for bringing Rare Ben off the 
dusty shelves of forgotten playwrights 
and making him a human being who did 
something else besides pen “Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes.” 

x KOK 
UBLISHERS printing rotogravure 
sections will want to read “Rotary 
Gravure and Its Place in Journalism” by 
Russell H. Reeves in The Ohio News- 
paper—published by the Department of 
Journalism of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. This article won the 
Wolfe Journalism Honor Medal. 

The article first takes up the history 
of gravure printing and shows consider- 
able research on the part of its author. 
The mechanics of gravure printing are 
then taken up and the difference pointed 
out between gravure and half tone. The 
author then lists the papers that may pro- 
fitably have gravure sections and at the 
same time gives figures to show the cost 
of such a section. Right to the point is 
what he says about the contents of this 
section, especially the comments about 
clothes and style pictures. 

To supplement the opinion of Mr, 
Reeves, various business managers and 
gravure editors are quoted on the ad- 
vantages and limitations, Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York 
Times, heads the list with the assertion 
that the adoption of a rotary gravure 
section was the greatest single step ever 
taken by the Times. Howard Kahn, 
editor of the St. Paul Daily News, is 
quoted as saying that he regards the 
gravure section: as a great circulation 
holder rather than a circulation builder. 
* Newspaper men like Clark Howell, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution; Jens 
Eriksen, art editor, Chicago Daily News; 
F. D. Moffett, Sunday editor, Milwaukee 
Journal; C. P. Hasbrook, general man- 
ager, Richmond Times-Dispatch; and 
others are quoted to show the value as a 
circulation booster—especially for the 
Sunday editions. 

Mr. Reeves concludes his chat about 
gravure printing with some comments 
about the future. His concluding re- 
mark is: 

Altogether the future of rotary gravure work 
is very rosy. Mechanical development along 
two lines will mean much to the industry. The 
first thing to be sought is a general speeding-up 
of the process and the second is the successful 
adaptation of color gravure to other color. pic- 
tures besides paintings and pastels. Experts be- 
lieve these improvements will come within the 
next few years. When these mechanical .weak- 


messes are overcome rota gravure work will 
be responsible for radical changes in journalism. 


Others who have won the Wolfe Jour- 


nalism Medal. are Herbert Byer, who 


wrote “Journalism, Jeers. and Justice”; 


“Philip W. Porter, “Present-Day Perils 
‘of the Press”; Karl B. Pauly, “The Part 


of the Newspaper in the Community” ; 
Frank Petrie, “Co-operation of News- 
paper Departments”; and°* Ralph. L. 
Peters, “How the Country Press May Be 
Brightened.” 

These winning theses indicate some- 
thing of the practical research -work that 
is being done by the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Ohio State University. 
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O@KS ‘on "news ‘Writing and news 

reporting have.devoted most of their 
space to metropolitan dailies—possibly 
two hundred in. number. The dailies, 
numbering about 1,800, that are pub- 
lished in smaller cities haye been too 
much neglected by ‘these authors. Dix 
Harwood in “Getting and Writing 
News” (George H. Doran Company) ad- 
dresses himself primarily to the needs of 
reporters on dailies published in-a city 
of 100,000 or under. - The illustrative mat- 
ter that he uses has in the main been 
drawn from small city dailies and com- 
munity weeklies, though metropolitan 
journalism has not been»completely over- 
looked by way of comparison, 

The second chapter in, “Getting and 
Writing News” takes up truth and the 
reporter. It is a-serious reply to Pi- 
late’s jest, “What is truth?” A perusal 
of this chapter ought to ‘be an-assign- 


ment given to every cub when he gets. 


his first job. «In it .Joseph Pulitzer, 
builder of the St. Louis Post Dispatch 


and the New VYork- World, is quoted as: 


saying: 


It is not enough to refrain from publishing 
fake news. It is not enough to take ordinary 
care to avoid the mistakes which arise from the 


ignorance, the carelessness, the stupidity, of one | 


or more of the many men who handle the news 
before it gets into print; you have got to do 
much more than that; you have got to make 
every one connected with the paper—your ‘edi- 


tors, your reporters, your correspondents, your 


MERRIMACK 
MARKET 


Lowell, Mass., and Lawrence, Mass. 


Increasing volume of manu- 
factured products insures 
healthy buying ability for 
national newspaper adver- 
tisers in this rich, compact 
sales district. 

Merchandising executive con- 
tacts the 2906 retailers and 
45 wholesalers for our na- 
tional advertisers —- while 


the able to buy population 
is reached completely by 
these two newspapers. 


“Tell Them and Sell Them” 
Through the 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Eagle and Tribune 
Lowell, Mass. 


Courier-Citizen & Leader 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc. 
New York Chicago 
9 E. 4ist Sti 1310 Bell Bldg. 


Boston Atlanta 
201 Devonshire St. Walton Bldg. 


rewrite men, your proofreaders—hbelieve that 
accuracy is to a newspaper what virtue is to a 
woman. 


Chapter III limits itself to what-editors 
call news. In addition to the opinions 
of the author a number of practical news- 
paper men are quoted at length. A. R. 
Holcombe, managing editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, for example, thus 
comments on what happens on his paper 
in the sifting of news: 


On a big news day we are embarrassed with 
riches. Our problem is one of selecting the 
best from a great variety of good copy. On 
other -days, press time comes with nothing of 
importance from cable, wire, or local room. 
Sometimes spot news saves us from this pre- 
dicament; sometimes it is entirely a matter of 
editorial judgment as to what news shall re- 
ceive favored position, That is why on a dull 
day rather than on a busy-day there is. such a 
difference- in the contents of papers. The 
Herald Tribune is a national journal with a 
large circulation outside of the metropolitan dis- 
trict; and that means that for us a local story, 
unless it has wide significance, is 
morning’s most important news. Inexperienced 
editors are inclined to feature stories that they 
find personally interesting, regardless of other 
elements involved; but the longer these editors 
serve, the more inclined they are to factor their 
news into position by rules that experience has 
taught them. 

Beats and general assignments are con- 
sidered in chapters IV and VY. These 
contain valuable information. for the 
novice but. may be skipped by members 


of the working press., 


takes up. newspaper English, and chapter 
VII, which outlines the leads found in 
American newspapers. The body of the 
newspaper story is treated in chapter 
VIII. Personals are discussed in. chap- 
der IX, 

One of the briefest chapters, but in- 
cidentally one of the best, takes .up the 
morgue and the duties of the boneyard 
editor—to use the slang of the. office. 
Speeches and interviews have separate 
chapters: Changes in the character’ of 
press agents are outlined in chapter XIV. 
The gamut is run from the fakir in: the 
old circus to the counselor of - publicity 
for the great corporations: In this chap- 


ter the views of Ivy Lee are set forth 
to illustrate the latter. 
thave a chapter that may well be read 


News features 


both by the cub and by the star. 


Over 400 dailies 


now use 


Certified Dry Mats 


SY 


There must be sound 
reasons why so many of 
your fellow publishers 
have chosen Certifieds. 


We invite your 
comparison too. 


not the} 


The same. asser- 
tion will hold true of chapters VI, which! 


Two chapters*may be well marked for 


“distinct contributions to the subject. The 


first of these treats of the reporter and 
his tools. It points out the need for a 
local background and the desirability of 
a national background.at the same time 
if one hopes to become a good newspaper 
man. A fine tribute is paid to Adolph 
S. Ochs for making possible “The Amer- 
ican Year Book’—described as a true 
friend to every newspaper man: “The 
Almanac” put out by the New York 
World is praised for its .statistical infer- 
mation. Even The Congressional Recora 
comes in for a word of praise. The 
other chapter that is full of’ practical in- 
formation considers only the community 
newspaper, It. shows how community 
weeklies. may adopt metropolitan feature; 
but it of course stresses features that are 
distinctly local. 

An appendix makes “Getting anc 
Writing News” more valuable as a tex 
in acollege classroom. ‘The author 
evidently had this view in mind in com 
piling the book. Formerly he was in 
structor in journalism in the University 
of Illinois. 

The volume concludes with facsimile 
of .the first pages of the New Vork 
Times, La Prensa, New-Yorker Staats: 
Zeitung, Courrier Des Etats-Unis, Ohi 
State Journal, Atlanta Constitution, Tulsi 
Daily World, Sani Francisco Chronicle 
POSSIBLY it may interest not only 

one correspondent but also severa 
readers of this department to know tha 
a complete history of the first Americar 
cartoon—the snake divided in severa 
parts to represent colonies—has beet 
carefully traced by Albert Matthews o: 
Boston in a booklet put. out by Joh 
Wilson and Son, of Cambridge, Mass 
The booklet is a reprint from the pub 
lications of the Colonial Society of Mas: 
sachusetts and is one of the most schol 
arly pieces of reseach that I have eve 
seen, It shows the errors that have beet 
made. about Franklin’s cartoon- even by 
such men as John Fiske. It also show: 
that the original caption was not “Unite 
or’ Die” but “Join or Die.” 


“allie 
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at the source of the news ~ 


Here are two reasons for many jumps in circulation: Miss Ruth Elder, at 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island, just before hopping off on the longest over- -the- 
water flight ever made by a woman; and Paul White, of the United Press 
New York staff, who wrote Miss Elder’s story for United Press newspapers. 


UNITED PRESS 
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NEWS MAN EXECUTED 
IN MEXICO 


jack Squad Ends Life of Cape- 


tillo, Serrano Follower— 
F. F. Palavicini Is 
Deported 


One newspaper man has been executed, 
another has been deported and a third is 
waiting trial in connection with the present 
revolution in Mexico. 

Alonso Capetillo, for several years en- 
gaged in reportorial and publicity work, 


_| 


photograph received by 


Exclusive 

Editor & Publisher this week of 

Felix F. Palavicini, with insert show- 

ing him in the debated imperial 
whiskers. 


was captured in company with General 
Francisco R. Serrano and was executed 
by musketry following a summary trial 
by a court-martial in the field. 

Vito Alessio Robles, former editor of 
El Democrata, a paper which has since 
suspended publication, and who has held 
important diplomatic posts, was detained 
at his home and is pending trial. Trial 
by a military court was set aside through 
habeas corpus proceedings and he is now 
to come before the established criminal 
tribunals. 

Felix F. -Palavicini, founder and for 
some time owner of El Universal, a 
norning daily in Mexico City, whose 
antegonism to the Calles government has 
long kept Mexican politics in a turmoil, 
was deported Oct. 12. 

He was accompanied to the border by 
Mexican secret service agents and reached 
Laredo late in the afternoon. He had 
been in jail for several days before his 
deportation and numerous*reports of his 
execution had been circulated. 

Palavicini became widely known during 
the world war when he incurred the 
animosity of President Carranza by urg- 
ing Mexico to support the allied cause. 
For his temerity he was forced into exile 
for a time. 

The arrest of Palavicini caused some- 
what of a sensation not only because of 
his prominence in Mexican journalistic 
and literary circles but because of feat- 
ures connected with it which, but for the 
seriousness of the charges against him, 
present all the characteristics of light 
comedy. 

A man of rather conspicuous appear- 
ance, clean shaven, excessively bald, he 
was found wearing a wig of light brown, 
flowing moustachios ‘and an imperial 
beard at the time of his detention. Sev- 
eral days prior to the uprising, he had 
left his home in Mexico City and had 
gone to one of the outlying subdivisions 
where he was living in a miserable shack 
in company with a single servant to whom 
he refers as his “valet,” 
Rodriguez. 

In Laredo Wednesday Mr. Palavicini 
explained the beard incident as follows: 

“A few minutes before I was taken 
out of prison, Captain Kennedy of. the 
Presidential staff came to my cell, gave 


one Ignacio 


me a set of moustaches and whiskers to 
put on, and took my picture in order 
that the Government might exhibit it and 
say that I had been hiding «in disguise,” 
the statement added. 

Senor Palavicini said he would not re- 
turn. to Mexico... He would make his 
home in Havana, he announced. 

The deported editor is a native of the 
state of Tabasco and is of Italian and 
Spanish descent. ; 

In 1924 he founded El Globo, but his 
constant attacks on Calles and opposition 
to the government, centering chiefly upon 
Pani, Minister of Finance, soon forced 
him to suspend publication. Later he 
started another weekly newspaper, which 
continued his criticism. 

His friendship for both Gomez and 
Serrano, leaders of the rebellion, was 
well known and a recent editorial in his 
weekly flatly accusing Calles of using 
government machinery to further the 
candidacy of Obregon for the Presidency, 
is believed to have caused his deportation. 


CHANGES HEADLINE POLICY 


N. Y. Telegram Editor, Holding Eight 


Column Streamers for Big Breaks 


W. L. Sturdevant, editor of the New 
York Evening Telegram, has changed 


that newspaper's policy in regard to front 
pege headlines. Eight column streamers 
used daily on the old Telegram are being 
held for use only when the news warrants 
them, Mr. Sturdevant explained to 
Eprtor & PusitsHer this week. 

“My theory is that a newspaper insults 
the intelligence of its readers by shouting 
out everything that comes along whether 
it is really important or not,’ Mr. Sturde- 
vant said. “The same reader does not 
resent it if a big headline is used over a 
really big story. Such a headline tells 
the reader courteously that the’ story be- 
neath is really important and should ‘be 
read, if a person wishes to be really in- 
formed.” ; 

Two column heads are being used most 
commonly for front page lead stories in 
the Telegram now. Eight column stream- 
ers are being used over really sensational 
breaks, which have been: running recently 
about two or three times a week.” 

Mr. Sturdevant is also playing down 
racing news on the Telegram, he said. 

“We are covering all news of the 
races,’ Mr. Sturdevant said, “but we don’t 
let coverage of this sport dominate.” 


MANNING RESIGNS 


David Manning, assistant treasurer of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has resigned, 
and will engage in business in Monterey 
county, California. He will be succeeded 
by J.G. MacLachlan, who has been with 
the Plain Dealer nine years. 


MISSOURI MEET OCT. 27-29 


Final arrangements for the Missouri 
Press Association meeting at Joplin, Mo., 
Oct. 27, 28 and 29 will include a “sur- 
prise banquet” the night of October 28 
with Richard Lloyd Jones, editor of the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune as the speaker, 
J. S. Hubbard, executive secretary, has 
announced. 


Automati¢ Stereotype 
Plate Handling Equip- 
ment, Automatic Roll 
Paper Lifts, Roll Paper 
Trucks, Track, Turn- 
tables, Switches, Bundle 
Lifts. 


SOLD BY 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. 


Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. 


The Capital Lift & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers . Columbus, Ohio 
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HASKELL TO REPRESENT 
U. S. PRESS ABROAD 


Baltimore Evening Sun Man Awarded 
English Speaking Fellowship 
—wWill Spend Year on 
British Papers 


Henry C. Haskell, member of the local 
staff of the Baltimore Evening Sun, will 
sail for England about Noy. 1 to spend 
a year in the 
British Isles do- 
ing newspaper 
work under an 
arrangement be- 
tween the Eng- 
lish Speaking 
Union of the Brit- 
ish Empire and 
the London 
Times. He has 
been granted a 
one-year leave 
of absence from 
the Evening Stun 
for that purpose. 
Arrangement has 
been made, it is 
said, for an exchange of such fellow- 
ships annually. Thomas T. E. Cadett, of 
London, a sub-editor of the Times there, 
spent last year in America working on 
various newspapers in this country, Mr. 


Henry C. HasKeiti 


Haskell will be the first American to go 


abroad under the arrangement. 


He was selected by a committee of 
which Julian Mason, editor of the Nez: 


"York Evening Post, is chairman, the 


American branch of the English Speak- 
ing Union co-operating in the plan. 

It is understood that Mr. Haskell will 
work on daily newspapers in London, 
Edinborough and Dublin during the year, 
and that this plan will be followed inthe 


future, young men being selected for the. 


work, 

Mr, Haskell was born in Kansas City, 
May 1, 1902. He is a son of Henry J. 
Haskell, co-editor of the Kansas City 
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Star. After receiving his early train 
in the Kansas City Public Schools, | 
Haskell went to Harvard. “He was gra 
ated in the class of 1924 and went 
Europe that fall. He spent the winter 
1924-25 at the University of Toulo; 
France, and in traveling about Eur 
and the British Isles. 5 

He had worked on the staff of 
Kansas City Star in the summers wl 
at Harvard and on returning from Eur 
became a member of the local staff 
the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, the ow 
of which is former Governor Henry 
Allen of Kansas. 

Mr. Haskell came east about a y 
ago and joined the staff of the Even 
Sun. He has spent about half of 
time he has been on that paper as 
member of the staff of its Washing 
Bureau. 

The English Speaking Union of 
United States on Oct. 20 will tender 
dinner in honor of J. Alfred Spence 
formerly editor of the Westmuns 
Gazette and famous British journal 
who is coming to this country as 


first Senior Fellow picked ‘by the 


ganization. The dinner will be held 
the Plaza, with Hon. George W. Wi 
ersham presiding and Henry J. A 
and Mr. Spender as speakers. ‘ 

The Junior Fellow this year, succe 
ing Mr. Cadet is Philip Hewitt-Myri 
of the London Daily News, who is- 
ready in this country. : 


WEEKLY GROUP SOLD | 


Five weekly newspapers published 
Addison county, Vermont, have been s: 
by William H. Wheeler to Edwe 
Rockwood and Otis F. Rockwood. 17 
latter have been publishers of | 
Vermont Review and the Bran 
Union. The papers that figure in 
change of ownershop are the Vergen 
Enterprise, Orwell Citizen, New Hi 
News, Middlebury Record and a 
Bridport Sun. The. Rocknwoods to 
charge of the newspapers on Oct, 
The publication points are located 
Vergennes and Brandon. : 


On Merit Alone! 


O BE the leading Advertising Medium of a ter- 
ritory acknowledged the richest and most pop- 
ulous in the country is, in itself, a matter of just 


pride. 


BUT add to this an established leadership among 
ALL THE SIX DAY NEWSPAPERS in the United 


States, as the 1926 records prove, and the achieve- 


ment becomes impressive. 


Let us send you literature showing why, ‘to 
thoroughly cover the great Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, it is necessary to include space in the 
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Eugene W. Farrell 


Business and Advertising Manager 


215-221 Market Street 


Newark 


New Jersey 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


General Advertising Representatives 


Chicago 


Detroit San Francisco is a 


Bee bo. 
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Making Money on Wall Street 
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Eacu busy day sees the building of fortunes along the narrow 
streets of New York’s financial district. There is money to be 
made on Wall Street, and the possibility of sharing in its 
profits engages the interest of investors and speculators from 
one coast of this great continent to the other. 
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The Distinguished Newspaper makes money on Wall Street, 
too, though not by the usual method of investing funds in 
stocks and bonds. That paper’s publishers have sensed the hold 
Wall Street has on the fancies of a vast number of its readers 
and they cater to it by providing those readers with reliable 
market information and authentic quotations on both stocks 
and bonds, all handled in a fashion designed to make their 
reading an easy matter. . 

The result is a | stimulated readee interest in financial affairs; 
an explanation of The Distinguished Newspaper’s large vol- 
ume of high-rate financial advertisements. These, too, are 
composed in readable manner, and combined with the features 
in an attractive financial page as shown in the following 
spread. It is a profitable section on which The Distinguished 
Newspaper takes still another profit through the simple ex- 
pedient of setting it the Linotype way. 
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Stocks Feature 
tive Trading 
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nic, unleaded. The stock quotations use 
ures provided for this face, while the bond 
aploy the large figures normally supplied. 
iter of page arrangement the standard col- 
Maintained for advertising for obvious 
ihe remaining six columns divided into 
l available information on quotations with- 
hem into the two-column width that 
ir reading difficult. This space, which 
be devoted to a market letter or re- 
as it is to give the page balance. 

ements shown, the first in the left-hand 
aramond with a Narciss initial. The second 
| Narciss, Cloister and Cloister Italic, and 
aramond Bold. The first ad in the right-hand 
amond with a Narciss initial. The second 
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MALL ADS 
may be large in 
attention value if 
they are arranged 
in some unusual 
shape. Here a list 
adds to the effect. 


AMERICAN DRUG SYNDICATE 


CALUMET AND ARIZONA 


GUANTANAMO SUGAR 


TIDEWATER OIL 


GOLD DUST 


LOEW’s 
- 


MORTON & CO. 


4 PINE STREET—ANYWHERE 


Hackensack, N. J. 
414s, Due 1936 to 1952 
To Yield 4.20% 

+ 
Houston, Texas 
4%s, Due 1933 to 1942 
To Yield 4.20% 

+ 
Buncombe Co., N. C. 
434s, Due 1939 to 1957 
To Yield 4.45% 

+ 
Miami, Florida 
5s, Due 1929 to 1956 
To Yield 4.80% 


R. A. Reade Co. 
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UNDECORATED ADS 


are just one step beyond 
the simple-bordered ad- 
vertisement usual to 
brokerage or banking 
houses and yet are suffi- 
ciently out of the ordi- 
nary to win readers’ at- 
tention. Set in a legible 
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Dividends Follow Composition 


the Linotype Way 


Tue newspaper publisher who follows the Linotype way takes 
no risk on his investment. The economies of the Linotype— 
line-at-a-time composition, rapid make-up of slugs that can- 
not pi, and dump-cart distribution—assure him dividends on 
his operating costs. The attractive faces available on Linotype 
matrices and the ease with which the operator can change 
from one font to another, put the publisher in a position to 
give his readers and advertisers every advantage of good ty- 
pography and reap the extra dividends of bigger business. 


That is why The Distinguished Newspaper employs Lino- 
type methods not only on its financial page but on every other 
page as well. They enable it to profit through customer serv- 
ice and to save money on operating costs at the same time. 


—_———_—“»s+ © TRADE Li N OTYPE MARK 2 }-—<@——_—_ 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK . 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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ONDON TIMES MAN 
MISSING IN CHINA 


Friends Believe Frank B. Riley Cap- 
tured by Bandits and Killed— 
. Unheard of Since 
July 23 


By Harotp ButcHER 


Frank B. Riley, special correspondent 
of the London Times, who left New 
York in the spring on a roving commis- 
sion for his paper in China, is presumed 
to be dead, following his disappearance 
from Chengchow in Honan, on July 23. 
According to a dispatch sent to London 
from Shanghai by the correspondent of 
the London Daily Telegraph it was 
understood that the British Consul in 
Shanghai had had details of his murder 
by troops of General Feng Yu-hsiang, 
details of the murder having been fur- 
nished by a German woman doctor, 
Carla Shreyer. The New York Times 
carried the story last Friday, but pointed 
out that the British Foreign Office, de- 
spite the apparent definiteness of the 
news, had received no confirmation of 
his death. His friends in New York are 
still hoping that the rumor may be dis- 
proved by his return with a sensational 
story of his adventures. 

The present news does not carry us 
much farther than that which I heard 
in the beginning of August when I was 
in Shanghai. At that time Riley had 
been away from Shanghai for two weeks, 
and the keenest anxiety was being felt 
by his many friends, who, despite the 
optimism they forced themselves to show, 
were beginning to think that his continued 
absence would have to be regarded as 
evidence of his capture or death at the 
ands of bandits. The most hopeful view 
vt the situation was that he was being 
held for ransom, and that any day word 
might come telling of his safety. 

_ Hope for his safety is based upon two 
reasons—his experience as a newspaper- 
man, and the fact that captives of 
Chinese bandits have turned up even 
after an absence of some months. That 
which has happened may happen again. 

Inquiry at International House, River- 
side Drive, New York City, where Mr. 
Riley lived, led to the discovery that 
lis friends there are hopeful. 

Riley is an Englishman, the son of 
the Bishop of Perth, Australia, where 
his youth was spent. Then came his 
years of study in England as the youngest 
Rhodes Scholar, followed, in 1914, by his 
enlistment in the Army to serve in the 
World War. He was captured in 
November of that year, and for three 
years was a prisoner in German prison 
camps. He was afterwards interned in 
Holland, and, at ‘the end of the war, he 
vent to Mesopotamia, where he pioneered 
in educational work among the Arabs. 
He was in Mesopotamia for six years, 
ind acted as. Bagdad correspondent of 
he London Times. 

While in Bagdad young Riley met a 
srofessor from Teachers’ College, New 
York, who persuaded him to come to 
New York to take a course at the 
-ollege. He occasionally helped L. E. 
Hinrichs, the New York correspondent 
of the London Times, and it was not long 
efore he became Mr. Hinrichs’ regular 
issistant. Under assignment from him 
Mr. Riley traveled all over the United 
states inquiring into industrial and 
ducational conditions, and one of his 
mterprises was a trip to Miami to investi- 

te the destruction wrought by the 
florida hurricane. 


PUBLISHER’S HERD WINS 


‘The Montyiew Farms’ Jersey herd, 
ned by Senator Carter Glass, publisher 
the Lynchburg (Va.) News and Ad- 

e€, was awarded 23 ribbons at the 
tginia State Fair, held the week of 
et. 3 to 9. Of the 23 prizes won by the 
fontview herd, two were grand cham- 
ionships, male and female; nine were 
fst prizes in the respective classes; six 
fere- second prizes. Besides winning 
lese class championships and first prizes, 

Montview herd took first .and third 

es for graded herds. , 
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BOHEMIAN DAYS IN AUSTRA- 
LIAN JOURNALISM 


(Continued from page 11) 


his own, and founded the popular, though 
classy, magazine Land And Water, now 
extinct. In that publication he brought 
out Raemakers, the Dutchman, who under 
Jim’s aegis, become world famous as a 
black and white artist. Jim is now one 
of the business governors of the Allied 
Newspapers of London, comprising a 
raft of dailies, weeklies, and tabloids. 
And miracle of miracles, this competent 
business man has recently had a volume 
of poems published, the flyleaf thereof 
boasting a most laudatory foreword by 
J. C. Squires the eminent hater of bad 
literature. And here’s something more 
to go on with, this Australian’s poems 
are English of the English, and people 
are actually buying the book all over the 
British Isles. I read the poems and must 
corroborate the British judgment which 
is mostly sound in the matter of letters, 
Allison was recognized as a good scout 
in the roaring days of Sydney Bohemia, 
and no brother writer, artist, or actor 
ever went short when Jim hove in sight. 

Touching this frequent state of need 
in artistic circles, which seems a universal 
malady, a poet and an actor met, and one 
complained that he sorely needed a drink, 
enquiring if his friend had any money. 
“Yes,” said the other “I have sixpence, 
but I sadly require a shave. However a 
thirst is worse than a stubble so, here, 
you take the sixpence.” The other re- 
plied with some touch of pride “No, Bill 
old man, I couldn’t descend to drinking 
your whiskers.” Anyhow they made a 
compact to scour round a few blocks of 
Sydney’s streets in search of a good 
Samaritan. The shave improved the 
actor’s appearance, and the two set out 
in different directions with the under- 
standing that whoever should happen to 
run across a good fellow, he should head 
him for the lobby of a certain hotel 
where all three might meet as if by 
chance. The actor was not long on his 
foraging expedition when he ran into a 
sure enough good scout who was a hearty 
old crony. Following the program he 
steered his find to the place arranged. 
Immediately on coming face to face with 
the poet, the good scout, without the 
slightest preamble, hauled off and slugged 
the representative of literature on the 
jaw, flattening him out. 

“Why, what’s all this?” inquired the 
astounded actor. 

“Are you a friend of his?” queried the 
other. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then take that,’ and he landed a 
straight left on the nose of the successful 
explorer, and departed swearing audibly. 

On recovering the actor said, “I never 
thought poets had enemies.” 

“That’s not an enemy,” reflected the 
sad sweet singer, “that’s an old friend 
turned sour.” 

“Umph,” gloomed the actor, “pity we 
didn’t toss up for that sixpence—some- 
body might have had a drink by this 
time.” 

Then up spoke the representative of 
literature with the nobility that always 
characterizes newspapermen, whatever the 
circumstances, “I will try my luck alone; 
you stay here.” 

In a short while he returned with a 
cheerful man whose cheerfulness became 
unbounded on meeting the actor, for the 
reason that he had been looking for the 
son of Thespis for weeks with a police 
court summons for him in his pocket. 
When he said he was glad to meet the 
actor there was no question of the sin- 
cerity of his salutation. He served the 
summons on the victim, and straightway 
made his exit with “So long; see you 
in court.” 

These two artists now enjoy prosperity 
and fame, won by sheer talent, moreover 
they are both here in the United States. 
It would afford me great pleasure to 
hame them, but I am nervous about giy- 
‘ing offense to the Australian Vagrancy 
Act. 

A. second article by Mr. Ryan will 
appear next week. 


NEW YORK 
9 East 37th Street. Tribune Tower. Chemical Building. Healey Building. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Sharon Building. 
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The Only Reason He Didn’t 
Break More Sales Records Is 
Because There Were No More 
Sales Records To Break — 


That’s the story of Douglas R. Law- 
rence, Frigidaire dealer at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., and that’s the story of 
Binghamton dealers in almost every 
class of electrical. and automotive 
specialties. 


“The tremendous interest - shown 
toward Frigidaire throughout the 
the Triple Cities (Binghamton, John- 
son City and Endicott) and the rural 
sections we attribute largely to the ad- 
vertising columns of The Binghamton 
Press,” writes Mr. Lawrence in an 
unsolicited letter of testimonial. 


The Files of The Binghamton Press 
bulge with similar letters from local 
and national advertisers. 

The publishers of The Binghamton 
Press claim no special credit for these 
remarkable results. They have set 
themselves to the idea of building the 
best newspaper they know how, and 
through the years this idea has been 
strictly adhered to. 

Frigidaire and all of the other remark- 
ably successful products in this market 
had, in themselves, all the qualities 
which make for success. The Bing- 
hamton Press merely helped to shorten 
the time and emphasize the success. 


If you have an honest product, honest- 
ly priced, and a straight-forward sales 
story to tell, you will find The Bing- 
hamton Press an ideal medium for 
your purpose, just as hundreds of 
other national advertisers have found 
it to be. 


Perhaps you would like to have details 
of some of these outstanding successes. 


Our nearest office has the evidence for 
your inspection. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND 


Chamber of Commerce Building Security Building 
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ITALY’S SHAME 


HE clearest exposition of Fascist censorship that 
we have seen is given by George Seldes, for ten 
years an American correspondent in Europe, 

formerly acting at Rome for Chicago Tribune, in the 
current issue of Harpers Magazine. Mr. Seldes, it 
will be recalled, was driven out of Italy by Mussolini 
because he would not comply with the vicious rule 
to write nothing that would reflect on the Fascisti, even 
though the subject might be bitterly cruel assassina- 
tion for political objects. Previously the correspond- 
ent had refused to lie to the American public in behalt 
of Soviet Russia and had been driven from that coun- 
try. Wherein is the gag of the black dictator more de- 
sirable than that of the red? 

Terrorism is the order of the day in Italy, with 
particular reference to journalism. The local press 1s 
prostrate and the foreign correspondents constantly 
are being reminded that the penalty for truth in their 
dispatches, when it reflects on the government, is 
summary ousting. Therefore, according to Mr. Seldes, 
the foreign correspondents who desire to remain in 
Rome are daily in the act of turning their backs on 
incidents of terrorism on the specious excuse, “If 1 
send this I shall be expelled; it is better to ignore it 
and wait for something bigger to break which will be 
better worth the price I shall pay.” So the suppres- 
sion becomes voluntary and automatic. The corre- 
spondents have been buffaloed. 

One of the most interesting features of Mr. Seldes’ 
account of his.experiences is that which shows how 
the American Ambassador is used as a cat’s paw by 
Mussolini, though not without feelings of outrage. 
And also how refined has become the Fascist system 
of harassment of the correspondents. When Mr. 
Seldes was expelled the big hotel and tourist groups 
and the government railroads canceled their advertis- 
ing in the papers the correspondent had represented 
and addressed many letters to the editors promising 
to resume advertising when the papers suppressed 
unfavorable news. In addition to this form of black- 
mail there is a bribe system in operation. The corre- 
spondent who will tell what Mussolini wants the world 
to believe may receive 5,000 words free transmission 
per month over the transatlantic cable. Mr. Seldes 
says that today nearly all of the pro-Fascist organs 
in America are subsidized by free cable tolls. 

We know what Mussolini wants of America, of 
course. 
men of America if his means of creating a favorable 
impression here recommend him or his government 
to the confidence of this nation? We ask if it is not 
the old, old story—that governments which cannot 
bear the light of free journalism have rotten under- 
pinning which investors and nations with money to 
loan might well beware of. Not until Italy can bear 
the truth, both favorable or unfavorable, shall we 
believe that her new system of government is what 
the blackshirts represent it to be. 


Never in the history of this or any- other 
country has the newspaper enjoyed popularity 
comparable with that of the present as circula- 
tion records eloquently attest. 


GOING IT STRONG 


E have seen some rather terrible examples of 

newspapers made up from press agent dope, 

but nothing quite to compare with the issue 
of the Grover. Hill (O.) Reporter for October 6. 
The editor must have been hard pressed for copy that 
day, for out of 20 columns of news space we counted 
six solid columns of the most obvious free advertis- 
ing, most of it evidently having been received from 
one press agent working for the Conn Music Center at 
Elkhart, Ind., distributing musical instruments. One 
would think that the average reader in that town 
would be pretty well fed up with the notion that what 
is needed to make life complete is a brass horn in 
every home. 


Life imsurance needs newspaper local sales 
service and it is simply dumbfounding that those 
in command of this giant industry would fall 
for the cheap and offensive lures of the press 
agent. But what can journalism say of its own 
members who tolerate the raid? = 


He wants our gold. We ask the newspaper’ 


se 


For we are saved by hope: but hope that is 
seen is not hope; for what a man seeth, why 
doth he yet hope for? 


But if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it—Romans, 
VIII; 24-25. 


1928 MARKET GUIDE 


OR months in Eprror & PuBLtsHeEr office a staff 

has been engaged in preparing the 1928 issue 

of our annual Market Guide, the space-buyers’ 
key to the market of the United States and Canada. 
It is a stupendous, almost bewildering work, this job 
of surveying 1,400 city and town markets to yield, 
in convenient and comprehensive form, data on which 
a manufacturer of any commodity may sit in his office 
in New York, Chicago or San Francisco and envision 
the markets wherein he may trade as clearly as though 
he had personally visited each place to familiarize 
himself with local conditions. 

This year the Market Guide will contain some 
350 pages and our staff has succeeded in surveying 
76 more markets than ever before. A new feature 
of the 1928 Guide will be specially prepared maps of 
each of the several states, showing the outlines of 
retail trading areas. 

Some years ago Eprror & PustisHeER launched this 
annual supplement as a contribution to the new science 
in business which embraces mass production, conti- 
nental distribution and local newspaper advertising 
geared to move stocks in the most efficient ways and 
by the most economical means. Today it is to be 
found on the desk of every important distributor and 
national advertiser, a constant source of valuable in- 
formation. We have heard sales and advertising men 
say that they cannot now imagine how they did 
business before the Market Guide came into their 
offices. Its information is absolutely exclusive, no 
other agency whether private or official has ever at- 
tempted to report local trading conditions of the na- 
tion and Canada. The uses to which the Guide is 
put are amazingly varied. We expect to bring out 
the 1928 Market Guide on the 12th of next month. 
It will go to every subscriber, without additional cost. 
It will be a better service than ever before because it 
is more complete and thorough and carries the helpful 
maps showing retail trading areas. Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER offers it in the name of scientific selling and 
advertising. 


Advertisers of commodities appealing to men 
are increasingly discovermg the sporting pages. 


BASEBALL HIGH-HAT 


CCORDING to Paul Gallico, a sports authority, 
Barney Dreyfuss, owner of the pennant winning, 
but series losing Pittsburgh Pirates, is of the 

belief that the newspapers are overwhelmingly under 
obligation to professional baseball and he is not dis- 
posed to be helpful to reporters. For instance, when 
camera men sought to induce the great magnate to 
build or permit them to build a stand in his park to 
accommodate the photographers covering the world 
series games, Mr. Dreyfuss declined, merely permit- 
ting them to have general admission. Editor Gallico, 
in reporting the incident, referred to the Pittsburgher 
as an “inhospitable and narrow-minded promoter,” and 
reminded him that for weeks last summer New York 
Daily News, due to pressure on space incident to un- 
usual interest in heavyweight boxing, ran local base- 
ball in one small paragraph, telling who won, who 
pitched and giving the box score. The editor con- 
fesses that he expected a storm of protest from read- 
ers, but out of the immense circulation of his tabloid 
he received—not one kick. It is Mr. Gallico’s opinion, 
in which we share, that Barney Dreyfuss’ opinion that 
baseball has the press by the neck is a vain and foolish 
thought. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY 1 


VER and over the story is repeated in journalis- 
tic experience—the newspaper that is started for 
objects other than the legitimate pursuit of news, 

and opinion for all of the people is a highly perishable 
commodity. Particularly vain and futile are the at- 
tempts to establish political propaganda sheets in this 
country. We know of no venture which is more haz- 
ardous. Take, for instance, the recent attempt to 
found the Indianapolis Post. This daily was started 
in July with Mayor John L. Duvall in the background 
and with Samuel Insull, the Chicago utility magnate, 
the alleged angel. A petition in:bankruptcy was filed 
recently and a receiver took charge this week. 
Frequently newspaper editors are threatened by irate 
politicians or commercial interests with rivalry in 
their field if they do not fall into line. The most ef 
fective means of calling that bluff is to welcome the 
opposition, taking care to continue publication of a 
newspaper that is for all of the people without special 
interest. | 
Newspapers that have nothing interesting or ; 
vital to say are wall-flowers at the gay dinner- 
dance of American life. 


QUEER CRITICISM 


HAT the newspaper press is reckless in placing 
the stigma of criminality on the negro race is 
the charge made by Robert R. Moton, principal 

of Tuskegee Institute. He points out that in two 
recent murder cases, which had general first page dis- 
play, negroes were immediately accused, though later 


developments tended to prove that’ the crimes were 
committed by white persons who set up the hue and 
cry of “negro violence” to cover their own alleged 
guilt. Dr. Moton thinks it is unfair for the press to 
give “front page space and large headlines to crime 
stories involving the negro with no corresponding ef- 


fort to publish the creditable and substantial achieve- 
ments of the race’ and adds that this practice has 
produced a state of mind which induces the general 
public quickly to suspect the negro in cases of re- 
volting crime. 

While it must be granted that the press in general 
is often slow to acknowledge the remarkable advances 
the negro race has made in recent years Dr. Moton’s 
criticism to us seems hyper-sensitive and insecurely 
based. In both of the murder cases cited the press 
merely took the lead the authorities were following. 
When suspicion turned against negroes, the press, of 
course, announced the fact. When Dr. ‘Moton charges, 
as he does, that the hasty publication of such news is 
“calculated to inflame popular sentiment” against his 
race he is indulging in a fancy which is unbecoming 
to himself and his office. News is news and must 
be printed as it develops. 

Disagreeable truth is usually quite agreeable 
when it has no personal application. | 


TALKING AT SEA 


RUNO LESSING recently returned from 
Europe and at Quarantine met the “ship news 
boys.” A few days later he wrote an article for 

New York American commenting on the work of the 
men who meet the ships and encounter many curious 
aspects of human psychology. Of the reporters he 
said that they are a friendly lot of fellows who often 
temper the publicity wind for many a shorn lamb and 
usually know more about European affairs than the 
passengers they interview. What puzzles them most 
is why so many returning travelers want to talk, We 
have also long wondered at this. Citizens who are 
tight-lipped in their offices ashore become positively 
loquacious when ‘aboard ship between the Statue of 
Liberty and the Manhattan dock. Women who would 
flee from a reporter on the street talk—sometimes 
freely of even such affairs as divorce or alimony or 
a fourth or fifth husband. Why is it? We surmise 
that this loosening of tongues is incident to the holi- 
day spirit that pervades a great liner when she has 
negotiated the long voyage, has handed responsibility 
to a half dozen puffing tugboats and is gliding in safe 
a 
water to a dock where bands play and a welcoming 
crowd waves a greeting. Folks become very hu at 
in this atmosphere. ; 


| —_— PERSONAL 


[SENATOR CARTER GLASS, pub- 
lisher of the Lynchburg (Va.) News 
‘and Advance, will address the clearing 
house section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, in annual convention, in 
‘Houston, Tex., Oct. 24. 


Walter S. Dickey, editor of the Kansas 
City Journal and Post, went to Monterey, 
‘Mexico, for the inauguration of Gov. 
Aaron Saenz of Nuevo Leon, as_ the 
‘guest of A. R. Ponder, executive assist- 
‘ant, Missouri Pacific lines, in the latter’s 
‘private car. Mr. Dickey has business in- 
jterests at San Antonio, where the dele- 


jgation to Monterey was organized. 


Colonel Luke Lea, publisher of the 
|Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, has been 
elected class B- director of the Atlanta 
Federal Reserve Bank in the special elec- 
tion held by member banks of group 3. 


Rorer A. James, publisher of the 
Danville (Va.) Register and Bee, has 
returned, with Mrs. James, to Danville 
from a tour of Europe, which lasted for 
nearly three- months. Mr. James went 
with the group of American editors, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie En- 
dowment. 


__D. B. McKay, publisher of the Tampa 
Times, has been nominated by the munici- 
pal primary for Mayor-Commissioner of 
Tampa, without opposition. Mr. McKay 
was Mayor of Tampa for 10 years prior 
to the adoption of commission govern- 
ment. 


_ Robert G. Houston of Georgetown, 
Del., editor and publisher of the Sussex 
Republican, printed at Georgetown, is 
seeking renomination for member of 
Congress from Delaware. Delaware has 
only one Congressional district. Mr. 
Houston is completing his second term. 


George Gray Carter, son of George 
Carter, editor of the Wilmington (Del.) 
Evening Journal, has re-entered Johns 
Hopkins Medical School at Baltimore for 
his final year. A brother, Thomas Bay- 
ard Carter, recently graduated as a 
physician. Both brothers obtained part 
of their education abroad as Rhodes 
scholars. 


_E. D. Lambright, editor of the Tampa 
Tribune, has returned from a vacation 
trip to Quebec, Halifax and other Cana- 
dian points. 

_J. M. Page, editor of the Jerseyville 
Cll.) Jersey County Democrat, has been 
re-appointed master-in-chancery in Jer- 
sey county, for his 43rd consecutive year. 
Mr. Page is 82 years old, a Civil War 
veteran and widely known among news- 
Papermen in his section of the state. 

William F. Metten, publisher of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, and 

vernor Robert P. Robinson of Dela- 
ware, were guests of Daniel Willard, 
resident of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, at luncheon and the railroad’s “Fair 
of the Iron Horse” at Halethorpe, Md., 
a few days ago. 

Thad Shaw, publisher of the Inglewood 
(Cal.) Daily News, has returned from a 
vacation which included a visit to lead- 
hg eastern cities, as well as a trip into 
Canada. 


Philip Troup, former editor of the 
ew Haven (Conn.) Union, has been 
lominated by the Democratic convention 
Or mayor of New Haven. 
_E. J. Lynett, Jr., a senior at Holy 
Foss College, has been elected manager 
) the college paper for the coming year. 
1€ is the son of E, J. Lynett, owner of 
he Scranton (Pa.) Times. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


[ OHN APELER, formerly of the na- 
; tional advertising staff of the New 
ork Herald Tribune and for many years 
ith Doubleday Page & Co., will cover 
ublishers’ advertising for Books, the 
lerald Tribune weekly review of litera- 
ire, assisted by Bert Moyer. 

Buell W. Hudson, assistant to the pub- 
sher of the Woonsocket Call, returned 
» work Oct. 11, after a year’s rest 
scessitated by illness. 


a 
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J. S. Mims, general manager of the 
Tampa Tribiine, has returned home from 
Chicago, where he took his daughter for 
an operation. Little Miss Betty Joe 
Mims is rapidly recovering. 

M. Bradley Norton, advertising di- 
rector of the Niagara Falls (N. Y.) 
Gazette has resigned to become national 
advertising manager of the Buffalo 
News. 

Albert Wiener of the business depart- 
ment of the Carlisle (Pa.) Sentinel has 
returned to the office after spending 
several weeks in Owensboro, Ky., Rock- 
port, Ind., and Washington, D. C. 

Le Roy Mount has left the accounting 
department of the Watertown CONEY?) 
Standard: to become district manager of 
the Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 
Company at Watertown. 

R. H. Duntap, advertising director, 
Miami (Fla.) Daily News, has returned 
from a six weeks’ vacation in New Eng- 
land and. Montreal. 


F. J. Rucker, former business manager 
of the Winona (Minn.) Republican- 
Herald has been named general manager 
of the Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen, succeeding 
O. B. Jaynes. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


H H. RACHLIN has 

“managing editor of 
(Minn.) News Tribune succeeding 
Walter Hard, resigned. Rachlin, who 
has been city editor of the News Tribune 
for three years, is succeeded by P. G. 
Sanders, assistant city editor. 


D, A. McGregor, chief editorial writer 
on the Vancowver (B. C.) Daily Pro- 
vince, is visiting in Long Beach, Cal. 


Frederick T. Cardoze, Albany political 
correspondent of the New York Tele- 
gram, was the guest of honor and prin- 
cipal speaker at the eleventh birthday 
celebration of the State College News, 
student weekly at the New York State 
College for Teachers in Albany. 


Robert W. Bowman, who has been edi- 
tor of the Watertown (N. Y.) Standard 
for the past year, has resigned to return 
to the state education department at Al- 
bany, resuming Americanization work in 
which he was engaged prior to becoming 
editor. He will be retired in two years 
on a pension. 


Charles Young, sports editor of the 
Albany (N. Knickerbocker Press 
and Evening News, covered the World 
Series. 


Robert M. Ginter, formerly Washing- 
ton correspondent for the former Pitts- 
burgh Gazette Times has been appointed 
editor of publications to be issued by the 
Department of Labor and Industry of 
Pennsylvania. Recently Mr. Ginter was 
named as secretary of the new State 
Aeronautics Commission. 


William M. Dwyer of the editorial 
staff of the Fall River (Mass.) Herald 


been named 
the Duluth 


. FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


W H. HEINE, one of the oldest men 

* in point of service in the syndicate 
business, has joined the United Feature 
Syndicate. He 
will be in charge 
of sales and pro- 
motion, 

Mr. Heine 
started his career 
with the World 
Color Printing 
Company of St. 
Louis. He was 
associated with 
R. H. Grable in 
this firm for 17 
years, and was a 
stockholder. 

Selling his 
stock, Mr. Heine 
became manager 
of the American Newspaper Service, a 
position he held for five years, before 
becoming associated with the Ledger 
Syndicate of Philadelphia, where he re- 
mained a year. 

Mr. Heine has a wide acquaintance 
among newspaper publishers. 


W. H. Herne 


News is conducting a column on “The 
Original Man About Town” on the edi- 
torial page of the Herald daily. 


Paul Waitt, Sunday editor of the 
Boston (Mass.) Herald, is broadcasting 
the big football gamcs from the Harvard 
Stadium this fall through Station 
WNAC, Shepard Stores, 


J. W. West, Jr., formerly reporter for 
the Nashville Banner, is now writing 
sports on the Knoxville Dispatch while 
attending the University of Tennessee. 


Felix A. Grisette, formerly a member 
of the editorial staff of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times and more recently chief 
editorial writer for the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer during the recent absence jn 
Europe of editor Wade H. Harris, has 
assumed charge of the publicity and pro- 
motional work in connection with a two- 
million dollar campaign being staged by 
the State of Kentucky for the purpose 
of buying Mammoth Cave and develop- 
ing it into a public park. 

Neil Hester, telegraph editor of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, 
and Mrs. Hester are parents of a 
daughter. 

W. E. Lawson, reporter for the Char- 
lotte, (N. C.) Observer, is spending some 
days in New York on a special assign- 
ment for that newspaper. 

John Paul Lucas, Jr., formerly of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) News and Albert Wil- 
kinson, former city editor of the Durham 
(N. C.) Sun, are now doing the pub- 
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licity work for Duke University at Dur- 
ham. 

John E. Tiedeman, for several years 
connected with the editorial department 
of the San Francisco Examiner and more 
recently in editorial charge of the Auto- 
motive Section and editorial writer has 
resigned. On Oct. 15 he became director 
of publicity for the National Automobile 
Club and editor of the club’s magazine. 


R. H. Frankeberger, veteran member 
of the Danville (Ill.) Commercial- 
News editorial staff, is. recuperating 
from a major operation last week in 
Lake View hospital, Danville. 

Frank Francis, editorial writer for the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner and 
formerly editor of the paper, has an- 
nounced his intention to run for Mayor 
at the November elections. Mr. Francis 
has filled that position in Ogden twice, 
but has been out of office for two terms. 


Stanley Bruce has joined the re- 
portorial staff of the Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Express. 

Al Cassidy of New Bedford, Mass., is 
now contributing a daily sport feature 
for the Brockton (Mass.) Evening En- 
terprise, entitled “Today in Sports.” 

Gerald Lyons, who has been state news 
editor of the Albany (N. Y.) Evening 
News and the Knickerbocker Press for 
the last two years, has been appointed 
city editor of the News. He will retain 
supervision over the state news. William 
Burnham will continue as assistant state 
news editor. 

Harry J. Dodgson has resigned as 

assistant managing editor of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union to pub- 
lish the magazines of the Mutual Under- 
writer Company of that city. 
James H. Ratchford, for 10 years with 
the Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier editorial 
staff, has resigned to enter insurance 
work. ., 

Worth Higgins has joined the news 
staff of the Umited States Daily, at 
Washington, D. C. For the past three 
and one half years Hr. Higgins has been 
with the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

Henry J. Collins, attorney and news- 
paperman with the Boston (Mass.) 
Globe, has entered the political. field and 
will run for councilor-at-large in the 
city of Lynn, Mass. 

Raymond Wilkinson, of the local staff 
of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
has been named president of the German 
Club of the University of Richmond, at 
Richmond, Va. 

E. G. Tuttle, formerly reporter with 
the Durham (N. C.) Herald is now 
managing editor of the Kinston (N. C.) 
Free Press. 

Everett S. Irwin of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram-Gasette accompanied 
the soccer team from Worcester, Eng- 
land, on its tour of the eastern states 


recently. 
Donald McDonald, former superin- 
tendent of the Texas State Orphans 


Home, Corsicana, has joined the Itasca 
(Tex.) Item. 

Joseph D. Clear has resigned as staff 
photographer of the Dayton (O.) News 
to return to his old home at Eaton to 
open a studio. 

Thomas Lomax Hunter, poet, wit and 
lawyer, who has frequently contributed 
to Richmond and other Virginia news- 
papers, is to conduct a column in the 
Fredericksburg (Va.) Free Lance-Star. 
It will be known as “The Waste Basket.” 

Arthur Frederick, editorial staff, Datly 
Hampshire Gazette, Northampton, Mass., 
was a recent southern California visitor. 

Edward P. Beach, city editor of the 
Atlantic City Press-Union, has resumed 
his duties after a three months’ trip to 
Europe. 

Herbert Devens, formerly of the re- 
write staff of the Brooklyn Daily Times, 
has joined the radio department of the 
New York Herald Tribune where he will 
edit the studio page, and write general 
radio stories for the Sunday section. 

Harry Spencer, obituary editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and Mrs. Spencer, are 
parents of a daughter, Helen Florence. 
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William Everett Hicks has resigned 
from the reportorial staff of the Brooklyn 
Daily Times and is again associated with 
the Brooklyn Eagle’s news department. 

Ned MclIntosh, staff member of the 
New York Herald Tribune, is away from 
the office on’ vacation. 

M. Jay Racusin is the author of a series 


-of articles. in the New York Herald Trib- 


une on the trafic situation in Manhattan. 

Bruce Gould of the New York Evening 
Post staff, and Mrs. Gould, are parents of 
a daughter, born Oct. 12. Mrs. Gould, 
under her maiden name, Beatrice Black- 
mar, was a member of the Sunday staff of 
the New York World. 

Wilbur Forrest, who returned last week 
from Paris, has assumed his duties as a 
member of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Washington bureau. 

Richard C. Crandell, staff member of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and Mrs. 
Crandell, who was formerly Miss Kath- 
erine Keith of Misscula, Mont., are the 
parents of a son, Keith Crandell, born 
Oct 7: 


Joe de Ganahl, staff member of the’ 


New York Herald Tribune, and Mrs. 
de Ganahl are parents of a son born dur- 
ing September. 

Walker Buell, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
spent a week visiting friends in Cleveland 
during the early part of October. 

Archer H. Shaw, chief editorial writer 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has re- 
turned from a two months’ tour of Europe, 
as a member of the group of American 
newspaper men who made the trip under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation 
Fund for the promotion of international! 
peace. 


Alfred J. West, for nearly: three years 
managing editor of the Saint John Tele- 
graph-Journal and Evening Times-Globe, 
has resigned to become associate execu- 
tive editor of the Montreal Star. F. X. 
Jennings, associate editor of the Tele- 
graph-Journal and Evening Times-Globe, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. West 
as managing editor of these papers. 

Charles Emerson has joined the staff of 
the Miami (Fla.) Daily News. : 

William J. Slator, formerly head o! 
the copy desk of the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Union, and recently editor of the Nyack 
(N. Y.) Evening Journal has joined the 
copy desk of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Statesman. ; 


The engagement of Charles A. Fell, 
managing editor of the Birmingham 
News, and Selina Perry, assistant society 
editor of News, has been announced. 
The wedding will take place some time 
this fall. 


R. E. Moore, formerly night editor of 
the Detroit Times, is convalescing at his 
home in Cincinnati after undergoing an 
operation for appendicitis in 
N. J., recently. He collapsed on a train 
enroute from Philadelphia to New York. 


MARRIED 


ILLIAM HOWLAND TAYLOR of 

the New York Herald Tribune 
editorial staff and yachting specialist, to 
Miss Anne Kay Hocking of Fall River, 
Mass., at the First Baptist church, Fall 
River eOctn/ a ema 2 

Thomas Calvin Workman, Jr., of the 
Charlotte (N.-C.) News, to Miss Mildred 
Straight, of Rock Hill S.C. at Rock 
Eli O ote 1: 

Mrs. Margery Cooke Overholt ‘“Kath- 
leen Kaye” of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News and formerly of the Salt Lake City 
Telegram, to Leon Carlyle Lewandoski, 
Polish writer, in Salt Lake City, Oct. 4. 

Ace Bledsoe, member of the staff of 
the Duncan (Okla.) Eagle, to Miss Grace 
Bristow in Wichita Falls, Tex., recently. 


Ernest T. Jenkins of the editorial staff, 
Boston (Mass.) Traveler, to Miss Jean 
Saunders of Wellesley, Mass., at the 
Little Church Around the Corner, New 
York ‘City, Oct. 5, by Rev. Culver B. 
Alford. 

Richard R. Waltz, advertising manager 
for the Z. L. White Company at Co- 
lumbus, O., to Miss Lenore L. Tharp 
this week. smee 


-of South 


Trenton, . . 


Grover C. Whyte, business manager of 
the Torrance (Cal.) Herald and Lomita 
(Cal.) News to Miss Pluma Claire 
Clemons, recently. 


Mildred M. Gardner, freelance writer, 


Long “Beach; Cal., to Harold’ J. Ashe, ° 


editor, Independent News Service, Long 
Beach, Cal. 

Samuel Winetsky, rewrite man on the 
Atlantic City Evening Union, to Miss 
Helen Moskowitz of Linden, N. J., Oct. 
9 


John B. Rickatson-Hatt, assistant to F. 
Douglas Williams, Reuters correspondent 
in New York, to Miss Frances Sharpe of 


‘Greenwich, Conn., in Greenwich, Sept. 24. ° 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


CAIRO (ill.) EVENING CITIZEN, 
24-page, Cairo Progress edition, Oct. 


Camden (Ark.) Evening News, 16- 
page edition in connection with meeting 
Arkansas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Oct. 5. 

Galveston (Tex.) Daily News, 92-page 
Annual Trade edition, Oct. 1. ; 

Paducah | (Ky.) News-Democrat, 68- 
page Illinois Central and Industrial Ex- 
pansion edition, Sept. 29. 


Calgary Albertan, special prosperity 
edition, Sept. 29. 

Boston (Mass.) Herald, Fall and 
Winter Style Number, rotogravure, 16 


pages, Oct. 8; Fall Book Number, Oct. 
jl ¢ ; . 


Lawrence (Mass. ) Evening Tribune, 
16-page Spirit of Lawrence Exposition 
Number, Sept. 27. 


Los Angeles Evening Express, 12-page 


rotogravure section, advertising the 
Fernando Valley, Sept. 24. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


EWIS G. LANDERS is editor of- 

“ Germantown (N. Y.) Post, a 
publication. Mr. Landers formerly 
on Boston newspapers. 

W. E. Perry has started publication ¢ 
the Chatsworth (Cal.) Sentinel. 
' With. J. Fernandi as editor, La Vi 
Della Parrocchia, new Italian weekly 
cluding an English section, has _ bee 
launched at San Antonio. 

Manhattan Beach (Cal.) 
started publication recently. W. Wes 
and Harry Wilson, formerly of th 
Pasadena (Cal.) Sun, are publishers. — 


Progre. 


FLASHES 


The only thing that doesn’t becdl 
smaller when it is contracted is a debts 
Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


Tentative opening for novel on coll 
life: “A small coupe drew up to 
fraternity house and eleven passeng 
alighted.”—Detroit News. — o 


In Indiana politics the “ins” and th 
“outs” refer to those in and out of jail- 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. ‘ 


Bandits are scarcer in New York Cit 
Many of them have died of old ag 
New York Herald Tribune. 


At least the modern girl doesn’t 
everything she has on her back- 
Columbia (S. C.) Record. 


POST-STANDARD 


CIRCULATION 


—At the highest point 
in its history! 


SUNDAY 
DAILY 


A net paid gain over the same period a year ago 


of 2,646 week days and 


circulation efforts! 


the use of contests, premiums or other abnormal 


ta 


Six months 


66,285 - 
60,549 


average 
' Ended 
Sept. 30th 


5,233 Sundays—without 


SYRACUSE 
Map shows 14 eee 
counties dominated CENTRAL NEW YORK [ 
by the Post- 
Standard 
Over 800 towns 


and villages 


productive contact with this market group! 


Represented by 


900 R. D. routes 
The Post-Standard ite 
PAUL B 
New York YT Ote oe 
r spt DETROIT 5 


LOCK, INC. — 


Boston . ; 


A weekly pay 0 
in excess of 
7 million dollat| 


The @ 
Post-Standard 1 
the one Syra¢ 
newspaper | 
entirely cove 
this territory 

s 


most logical and the most 


PHILADELPHIA ° 
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Announcement 


CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER’S 


Present Circulation 


(Federal Statement Oct. 1, 1927) 


DAILY SUNDAY 


240,665 284,410 


—a GAIN of 15,438 —a GAIN of 20,979 
over same period last year ' over same period last year 


This readership record deserves this 
further tribute: 


—it is the largest 6 months average circula- 
tion ever secured by The Plain Dealer; 


—it is the largest circulation of any Cleveland 
or Ohio newspaper—both Daily and Sunday; 


—it is Dominating Readership Personified. 
Nothing but Cleveland’s steadily-increas- 
ing, voluntary reader-demand for a Com- 
plete, Home Newspaper made possible this 

outstanding Plain Dealer record. 


J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY WOODWARD & KELLY R. J. BIDWELL 
110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Bldg. Los Angeles 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER* CIRCULATION 


Newspapers Continue Experiments with Airplane Delivery—Bus Trans- 
portation to Be Considered at Carolinas Meeting — 
Chicago Football Ticket Contest 


EWSPAPERS are continuing experi- 

ments with airplane delivery, but in 
most cases there is little advance beyond 
the promotion and “stunt” stage. 

On the first day of the world series, 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette 
used an airplane to deliver extras to 
points outside the city. 

Two points in Telegram-Gazette Wor- 
cester County territory were chosen for 
the experiment—Southbridge and Webs- 
ter, but sole reliance was not placed upon 
the airplane delivery and papers were at 
the same time sent to those towns by 
the next fastest means of transportation 
—motorcycles. One purpose ofthe ex- 
periment was to test the speed of air 
transpertation as compared with that of 
fast motor vehicles traveling on the high- 
ways. ; 

The first test, however, was a victory 
for the motorcycles, for the plane with 
its load of baseball extras was forced 
by engine trouble to land on rough 
ground in Sutton. The ship was slightly 
damaged but the pilots George J. Haven 
of Worcester and Fred DesJardine were 
uninjured. The plane was dismantled and 
taken to the airport. ‘ 

Those who followed the test, however, 
were confident that air transportation of 
papers can be successfully accomplished. 

Arrangements were made with a local 
automobile firm to have a fast car’ take 
the extras to the airport at North Graf- 
ton where the plane was waiting. At 
Webster and Southbridge other fast cars 
were waiting to receive the papers and 
rush them to the newsstands. 

Testing out airplane delivery of news- 
papers the San Diego Umon, recently, 
dropped a bundle of papers by parachute 
on the main street of Escondido just 19 
minutes after the plane took off from its 
San Diego field. This is approximately 
55 minutes faster than the time required 
for delivery by automobile. 


In Baltimore last week, Emmet P. 
Kavanaugh, assistant |circulation man- 
ager of the Evening Sun, used an air- 
plane to carry copies of that paper to a 
race track near the city, the landing 
being, made in the field inside the track. 

It was the last day of the racing season. 
A race with a $20,000 purse involved 
was scheduled some days ahead. It was 
clear that roads to and from the track 
would be crowded with automobile traffic 
and that a truck trying to move rapidly 
along the roads after late editions had 
been delivered to it was likely to run 
into lots of delays. 

Kavanaugh believes that papers are 
printed to be read, not to be left stalled 
on a country road. 

Some days ahead of the race, he de- 
termined that he would use an airplane 
to deliver the late editions at the track. 

He interviewed the track owners. They 
were willing to permit the landing if they 
were assured that it would not be at- 
tempted while a race was being run or 
while a string of horses was at the post. 
The effect the airplane might have on 
the race was feared. 

The Evening Sun circulation manager 
sent a crew of boys with supervisors to 
the track early in the day to handle papers 
brought by plane. 

A perfect landing was made in the 
center of the field, with a good load of 
late editions, containing accounts of all 
but the last race. The instant the plane 
was down the waiting crew grabbed the 
papers and a minute later they were sell- 
ing them to the race fans. 


George Riley, employed as a circulation 
solicitor on the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Daily Oklahoman, has been notified that 
an Illinois Court has awarded him an 
estate of $250,000 in Illinois. Riley says 
he will no longer chase subscribers in 
Oklahoma City. 


Curtailment of trains in many sections 


is making consideration of motor bus 
lines for newspaper delivery an important 
topic these days among circulation man- 
agers. 

Realizing this fact, the program com- 
mittee of the Carolinas Circulation Man- 
agers Association has made this subject 
the feature of the annual convention to 
be held at Asheville, N. C., Oct. 17-18, 
at the George Vanderbilt Hotel. 

Speakers on the bus topic will include 
S. D. Bagwell, Charlotte News; M. H. 
Brandon, Charlotte Observer; C. H. Her- 
ring, Raleigh Times; J. L. Erwin, Co- 
lumbia State; Bradley Welfare, Twin 
City Sentinel and Winston-Salem Journal, 
and R. B. Corn, Asheville Times. 

J. L. Marks, Asheville Citizen, will 
speak on the topic “Circulation vs. 
Revenue,” answering the question whether 
or not publishers can afford to employ 
methods which will not produce the maxi- 
mum circulation gains. 

Other speakers will include: V. L. T. 
Cooper, Charleston Post and News and 
Courier; C. C. Council, Durham Herald; 
J. K. Hughes, Colwmbia Record, and J. 
L. Erwin, Columbia State. 


P. W. Shipman, former circulation 
manager of the Passaic (N. J.) Daily 
Herald, is now circulation manager of the 
Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian. He 
started work on the  Press-Guardian, 
Monday, Oct .10. John A. Bunn, Ship- 
man’s Assistant, has succeeded him in 
Passaic. 


Buffalo Newsboys. Benevolent Associa- 
tion has elected these officers: President, 
Edward Massman; chairman of the 
board, James H. O’Keefe; vice-president, 
John Vincent; secretary, Charles Mass- 
man; recording secretary, Frank Lorenzo; 
treasurer, Frank Thomasulo; sergeant at 
arms, Joseph Battaglia; directors, Law- 
rence Pinto, Peter Ferris, Leonard Ran- 
allo and Gasper Monti. 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner will 
award $500 in prizes to children between 
the ages of 6 and 17 for the best imita- 
tions of their favorite comic characters in 
the Herald and Examiner’s Sunday comic 
section. The contest is being run in’ con- 
junction with the neighborhood theaters, 
at which the youngsters will appear in the 
roles of their favorite comic strip charac- 
ters. Winners will compete in the finals 
in a downtown theater. 


The Chicago Daily News is offering 
three pairs of tickets to the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University 
football games, depending on which team 
is playing at home, ta football fans who 
write the best letters picking the out- 
standing football stars of the previous 
week’s Western Conference games. 


& SYSTEM 


Cerne { wesTmanouse) 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 


Elkhart Truth 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Ask them about it 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 
New York: 47 West 34th Street 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


LYLE C. WILSON, ~ United: Press day 

cable editor, has been transferred 
from New York to the foreign depart- 
ment staff of the Washington bureau. 
Charles McCann, formerly London night 
manager, and who came back to the 
United States with Charles Lindbergh, 
and has been sitting in on the night cable 
desk since his return, has been made 
day cable editor in New York. Maurice 
Mermey, now night United Press man- 
ager in Chicago, is being transferred to 
New York to take over the night cable 
desk. Mermey’s foreign experience in- 
cludes service on the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald. 

Associated Press has reorganized its 
Denver bureau. Maurice W. Lackenby 
remains there as A. P. correspondent. 
Supervision of the Rocky Mountain 
division news will, after Oct. 12, be under 
the jurisdiction of Ralph H. Heppe, who 
is at the Kansas City office. Charles D. 
Watkins, news editor of the Rocky 
Mountain Division, has been transferred 
to the A. P. Washington staff. : 

E. L. Heckler of the day staff has 
been promoted to night manager of the 
United Press in Chicago. 

W. H. Mobley has been appointed 
Associated Press correspondent at Miami, 
Fla. 

Following a trip to Honolulu, where he 
did vacation relief for H. R. Ekins, 
H. O. Thompson, United Press, San 
Francisco night manager, has been pro- 
moted to Denver night manager, the 
San Francisco night assignment going to 
Ben Titus. 


L. P. Hall will sail shortly to open a 


Brooklyn Eagle 
Standard Union - 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


new Associated Press office at Bogoti 
Colombia, South America. 


Kenneth G. Crawford, St. Louis da 
manager of the United Press, has bee 
assigned to Washington, to report ther 
before Congress convenes. Foster Eator 
formerly of the New York,- Boston, De 
troit, Lansing and Chicago U. P. bureay 
has been appointed manager of the S$ 
Louis bureau. 


Sander Klein of the New York U, 1 
staff has been transferred to the Alban 
bureau. 
Ross Downing of the New Yor 
United Press day staff has been mad 
manager of the Pittsburgh bureau, suc 
ceeding W. H. Lander, who returns 4 
the New York office as wire editor fc 
the new Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Ne 
York circuits. ; 
L. C. Hamilton, wire chief in Sal 
Lake City for the Associated Press ic 
the past twelve years, has been name 
division chief operator in San Francise 
He was presented with a gold watch b 
the managements of the News, Telegra 
and Tribune as a farewell gift. “W. 4 
Moran, night chief operator in Salt Lak 
City, will succeed Hamilton. | 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


EAUMONT (Cal.) GATEWA) 

GAZETTE has moved into ne 
quarters on the principal street of th 
town. Daylight lighting is a feature ¢ 
the new structure which is of hollow til 
and concrete construction, finished i 
stucco. It has a thirty-five foot frontag 
and a depth of sixty feet. Harold , 
Kuhn is the publisher. 


First in Brooklyn! 


New York’s Largest and Best Home Market 


Brooklyn Times - 91,069 


78,849 
70,129. 


eS 


Net Paid Average Daily and Sunday 
Government Statements 


Six Months Ending 
September 30, 1927 


— 


The Brooklyn Daily Times 
75% Home Delivered — 


* 


LORENZEN & THOMPSON, Inc., National Representatives 


< 


— 
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JEPARTMENT STORES 
GAIN DURING AUGUST 


Grocery, Drug and Cigar 
Chains Beat Last Year 


Department stores in Iowa 


October 15, 1927 


Report Increase in Retai 


‘ported that total sales dur- 
ng August exceeded the July 
‘olume by 19.2 per cent and 
vere 10.38 per cent above that 
i August, 1926, according to 
, report of the seventh federal 
eserve district just issued. 
Retail furniture sales dur- 
og August, as indicated by re- 
jorts received from dealers in 
his same territory, increased 
5 per cent over Jul, and 5.6 
er cent over August, 1926. 

A total of 1,453 chain stores, 
epresenting grocery, drug, ci- 
ar, musical instrument, shoe 
nd 5 and 10-cent lines, indi- 
ated aggregate sales increase; 
1 August over July for 5 and 
O0-cent and musical _instru- 


Price, Two Minutes 


EXPECT $350,000,000 IN IOWA CORN 


Sales Over 1926 


One of the Important Factors in K eeping 
lowa’s Production and Income up to Normal 


OCTOBER ESTIMATE 
PUTS CORN INCOME 
FAR AHEAD OF 1926 


Eastern Financiers Say 60% 
Means Prosperity for Farmer 


LIKELY TO REACH 75% 


Grain Has Made Remarkable 
Uphill Fight Since May 


Iowa’s corn wealth for 1927 
made a material gain during 
September and indications now 
point to a 372,500,000 bushel 
crop with a probable December 
ist value of $354,000,000. 

The estimated value of the 
1927 crop is more than $100,- 
000,000 above that of the 1926 
crop which brought $231,508.- 
000—this in spite of the fact 
that the 1926 yield was much 
greater than are the 1927 pos- 
sibilities. On September 1st, 
the 1927 crop had a probable 
December 1st value $42,000,000 
higher than was the value of 
the 1926 crop the same day a 
year ago, and warm September 


1ent stores, little change in 
igar stores, but declines in 
ll others. 

All lines, however, with the 
mgle exception of musical in- 
Tuments, showed sales in- 
teases for August, 1927, as 
ympared with the correspond- 
ig month of 1926. 


the unsurpassed fertility of the soil. 
been developed still further by 


throughout the entire state. 


newspapers in these twenty-one key cities. 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune Iowa City Press Citizen 
Boone News-Republican Keokuk Gate City 
Burlington Gazette Marshalltown Times-Republican 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Mason City Globe-Gazette & 
Cedar Rapids Gazette & Times 
Republican Muscatine Journal & News- 
| Centerville Iowegian & Citizen Tribune 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil Oelwein Register 
Davenport Democrat & Leader Oskaloosa Herald 
Davenport Times Ottumwa Courier 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald Sioux City Journal 
and Times Journa] Sioux City Tribune 
Fort Dodge Messenger & Washington Journal 
Chronicle Waterloo Evening Courier 
Fort Madison Democrat Waterloo Tribune 


The supremacy of Iowa in agricultural pro- 
duction and income is not due entirely to|recognized as the foremost institution of agri- 
In Iowa, |cultural education in the world, has been 
training the second and third generation of 
scientific Iowa men and women to make the land pro- 
pplied |duce more wealth than ever before, and still 

preserve its full fertility. 


For years, Iowa State College at Ames, 


the inherent and natural soil advantages have 


methods of agriculture, practised and a 


ADVERTISERS who understand the Iowa situation 
know from experience that the consumers’ market 
there cannot be properly sold without the use of 


weather has more than doubled 
this difference, 

September Weather Helps 

Iowa agricultural authorities 
agree that the warm Septem- 
ber weather not only hastened 
the crop to maturity ‘but also 
increase* the yield. 

The September ist condition 
of Iowa corn according to the 
monthly government crop re- 
port indicated that the prob- 
able yield this year would be 
31.2 bushels to the acre, or 67 
per cent normal. “his same 
report estimated that by Sep- 
tember 30th only 45 per cent 
of the crop would be safe from 
frost. However, on October 
Ist authorities placed the prob- 
able yield per acre this year 
at between 34 and 35 bushels 
and expressed a belief that 65 
per cent of the corn was safe 
from frost. 

60% Means Prosperity in 1927 

Hastern financiers, who have 
been watching Iowa’s march 
back to prosperity, have stated 
that a 60 per cent crop this 
year would mean good times 
for the farmer. The possibil- 
ities now are that the crop 
will be 75 per cent normal— 
or even better. 

The uphill fight of Iowa 
crops this year has been gen- 
erally regarded as most re- 
markable. In May conditions 
were the poorest they had been 
in twenty-five years, because 
rains had delayed spring plow- 
ing. During July, crops made 
good progress but on August 
23rd reports indicate that the 
corn crop was two weeks be- 
hind schedule and was being 
delayed still further by cold 
weather and lack of moisture. 
However, the warm September 
weather changed the situation 
and assured the state of a good 
crop for 1927, 


$2,099,374 LETTING 
MAKES NEW RECORD 


State-wide Road Program Mov- 
ing Ahead Rapidly. 


Ames, October 15—The larg- 
est single road contract letting 
in the history of Iowa was held 
here recently when the state 
highway commission awarded 
paving, bridge, culvert, guard- 
rail construction, grading and 
graveling contracts totaling 
$2,099,374.52. 

Paving projects involved 
work in nine counties—Ben- 
ton, Keokuk, Monroe, O’Brien, 
Woodbury, Washington, Cedar, 
Scott and Muscatine. More 
than seventy miles of paving 
are included in this letting. 

$1,828,044.66 for Paving 

The total cost of paving 
orderéd will be $1,828,044.66: 
bridges and culverts, $184,- 
444.00; grading, $56,876.38: 
graveling, $28,452.00, and guard- 
rail construction, $1,557.48. 

This letting, following with- 
in three weeks the $1,182,- 
226.00 in awards mentioned in 
The Iowa News last month, 
makes this last month a rec- 
ord-breaker in paving con- 
tracts, 

Under the new state-wide 
road program, it is estimated 
that Iowa will spend approxi- 
mately $2,000,000.00 a month 
during the next twelve MORthg, 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Lynn B. Dudley in Charge of Campbell-Ewald’s New York Branch— 
World Wide Advertising Corporation Opens Night Service 
—Walter Buchen Sails for Europe 


1bee bs B. DUDLEY has been named 
he branch manager of the New York 
offices of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit advertising agency. The appoint- 
mene was announced this week by H. T. 
Ewald, the agency's president. 

Mr. Dudley has had more than 12 
years’ experience in the advertising busi- 
ness, most of it being with Detroit agen- 
cies and industrial concerns. He had his 
first experience with Campbell-Ewald 
Company and later was for a number 
of years advertising manager of . the 
Federal Truck Company. After leav- 
ing the truck company he again entered 
agency work and rejoined Campbell- 
Ewald. about two years ago. At the 
time of his appointment as New York 
branch manager, he was head of the 
accessories division of the agency. 


A night contact service has been es- 
tablished in the office of the -World 
Wide Advertising Corporation, and a 
member of the staff is on hand in the 
ofice of the agency until 11 P. M. 
daily and Sunday for any emergency, 
and also for the transaction of business 
over the telephone and for receipt of 
telegrams and _ telegraphic transmission 
of advertising to other cities. Members 
of the World Wide staff are in touch 
with this night service and it has proven 
very acceptable to clients of the agency, 
particularly for eleventh hour correc- 
tions, an official of the agency stated. 


Walther Buchen, president of the 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, sailed Oct. 1 on the Se Os 
Leviathan for a month’s business and 
pleasure trip to Europe. Mr. Buchen 
will cover England, France and Ger- 
many, 


Vanderhoof & Co. are planning cam- 
paigns for Lackner, Butz & Co. of Chi- 
cago and the Leopold Desk Company 
of Burlington, Ia. 


Donald M. Wright recently resigned 
from the copy staff of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Philadelphia, to join the copy staff 
of Joseph Richards. Company, New 
York City. 


Announcement is made by A, Carman 
Smith, president and active head of the 
Smith & Ferris advertising agency of 
Los Angeles that John J. Cahill has 
joined the staff of the agency. 

Mr. Cahill for many years conducted 
his own agency in another city under 
the name of John J, Cahill Inc., and 
in the 12 years he operated it he was 


advertising and sales counsel to many 
of the leading concerns in the com- 
munity. Cahill wilt head the new sales 


promotion department of the agency. 


Roy A. McMillan, for many years 
identified in a writing and executive 
capacity on Pacific Coast newspapers 


and more lately in the advertising busi- 
ness, has been named as head of the 
publicity department of the Smith & 
Ferris agency. 


Frank B. White Company, Chicago, 
Ill. has elected K. J. T. Ekblaw, agri- 
cultural engineer, to the vice-presidency 
of the organization. Professor Ekblaw 
has been engaged in technical agricul- 
tural engineering work, specializing in 
editorial and advertising promotion. In 
his new connection he will devote his 
attention to contacting agricultural equip- 
ment accounts and to the supervision of 
the copy department. 


J. Jay Fuller Advertising Agency has 
been incorporated at Buffalo with 1,000 
shares. of preferred stock of $25 par 
value and 1,000 shares of common of no 
par. The directors are Mr. Fuller, 
Norton E. Forgie and John T. Hoyle, 
all of Buffalo. 


Landsheft Advertising Agency has 
been formed at Buffalo by A. William 
Landsheft, offices having been opened 
at 810 Liberty Bank building. 


Rembert LaBeaume of St. Louis re- 
cently joined the staff of Fisher-Wilson 
Advertising Agency, St. Louis, as a 
member of the space department. La- 
Beaume was a member of the Princeton 
class of 1927. He played first base on 
the varsity baseball team-there and was 
captain during 1927. 


The Sherman Corporation, Engineers, 
has added recently to the staff of its 
Division of Market Analysis—New 
Products Development, E. C. Conover, 
as director, and H. Lucey as associate. 
Mr. Conover’s previous connections in- 
clude the Studebaker Corporation, the 
Condé Nast publications, George Batten 


and William H. Rankin agencies. Mr. 
Lucey has been with Campbell-Ewald 
and previously was with J. Walter 


Thompson and Ruthrauff-Ryan. 


The Egg Saver Package Company, 
Indiariapolis, Ind., has appointed Frank 
B. White Company, Chicago, Ill, as its 
advertising agency. Class papers will 
be used. The article advertised is Egg 
Saver Flats for egg cases. 

B. B. & R. Knight | Corporation, 
Providence, R. I., makers of Fruit of 
the Loom cotton textiles, has appointed 
Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New York ad- 
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| RUDOLPH GUENTHER BACK | 


for October 15, 


of 


Rudolph Guenther, 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
financial advertising agency of New 
York, arriving on the S. S. Majestic 
from a vacation abroad. Mr. Guen- 


president 


of 


ther is known as “the father 
financial advertising.” 


New. 


rater 


Business Conditions Are 


Normal in 


Payroll checks of Providence Clearing House Bank for the 
first 38 weeks of 1927 averaged $2,561,052.63 per week, 
showing an average gain of $3,078.94 per week over the 
corresponding period of 1926. ‘These figures do not in- 
clude salaries or wages paid by individual checks or direct 


from cash drawers. 


Bank clearings through the 


amounted to $518,705,600.00 for the first nine months of 
1927, a gain of 2.22% over the corresponding months of 


1926: 


Building permits for the first nine months of 1927 amounted 
to $18,202,264.00, a loss of 3.4% over the same period 


of 1926. 


Postal receipts for the first nine months of 1927 amounted 


to $1,489,940.76, a gain of 6.24%. | 


The Providence Journal | 
The Evening Bulletin 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


England’s Second Largest Market 


Los Angeles 


vertising agency, as counsel. Consumer — 
advertising will not be considered until 
the newly styled line of Fruit of the 
Loom fabrics is ready for the market 
and distribution obtained. Trade papers. 
will be used in this preliminary work. 


Bates Compton, former space buyer 
in the New-York office of the H. K. 
McCann Company, New York advertis- — 
ing agency, is now in charge of this 
agency’s Paris office. S. ‘W. Gibson — 
is temporarily in charge of the McCann 
space buying department. 


A new advertising agency, the Ralph 
B. Dibble Company at No. 1 State St. 
Boston, has been established by Ralph 
Dibble, Boston advertising man, and 
Robert Dibble of Springfield, Mass. 
Ralph Dibble has been advertising man- 
ager for the E. T. Slattery Company, 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Gilchrist Company and the Chandler 
Company, all Boston retail stores. After 
the Armistice he went to the New, 
York Tribune to prepare advertising for 
six accounts. He was advertising man-_ 
ager for the Packard automobile com-_ 
pany at New York. Robert Dibble, his 
brother, has been with the Chicopee — 
(Mass.) National Bank and is one of 
the four recent-graduates of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking of western 
Massachusetts. 3 


Robert Hunt has resigned from the 
New York staff of the United Press to 


join the Casey-Lewis Company, advertis-_ 


ing agency of Nashville, Tenn., as a copy 
writer, 


Providence 


Providence Clearing House 


ite 
ia 


R. J. Bidwell Company 1 
Seattle i 


San Francisco i 
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PATENTED ExctlusivE INTERCHANGEABILITY 


DUPLEX UNITS 


The Duplex Printing Press Company Has Developed and Patented a 
Completely Interchangeable Unit Type of Press as Heretofore 
Advertised, Called the Interchangeable Unit Machine. 


DOUBLE 


ae 


CCTUPLE of SUPER-UNITS as above [{ for 


i 


NOTICE 


This press is protected 
by U. S. Patent No. 1,- 
569,065, dated January 
12, 1926, which broadly 
covers a newspaper print- 
ing press comprising a 
plurality of printing 
units, a folder unit or 
units, and a feed roll unit 
or units; each and all of 
said units being inter- 
changeable in posi- 
tion and capable of 
being arranged in 
any desired relation. 

The claims of this 
patent are broad and 
cover fully complete 
interchangeability 
of units without limita- 
tion as to the specific 
construction thereof. 

In order that no one 
may be unwittingly mis- 
led into the purchase of 
infringing machines, or 
into the belief. that any 
other manufacturer is li- 
censed to build presses 
having such interchange- 
able units, we hereby ad- 
vise you of our patent 
thereon. No others can 
build such INTER- 
CHANGEABLE UNIT 
PRESSES: and the user 
of an infringing press is 
both liable for infringe- 
ment and to have the use 
of the infringing press 
enjoined. 


Names of installations near you write us}. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK: World Building 


CHICAGO: 


717 W. Washington St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: deYoung Building 


: 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Men Now Among Readers of Society News, Says Mrs. Jessie Ozias 
Donahue of Chicago Daily News—Laura Barrett on 
Advertising Work in London 


HE days when the society page was 
read only by women and made up 

exclusively of news of women is no 
more, according 
to Mrs. Jessie 
Ozias Donahue, 
society editor of 
the Chicago Daily 
News, who finds 
that there is an 
increasing tend- 
ency among men 
to phone in and 
give the news- 
paper society 
news. And the 
number of men 
calling is a good 
indication of the 
increasing num- 
ber of male read- 
ers of the society columns. She has 
as many men correspondents as women. 

Mrs. Donahue, who is the dean of 
Chicago newspaper women, having 
started on the old Inter-Ocean 35 years 
ago, finds, too, that charity events get 
as much space from the society editor 
today as is given to debutantes and 
brides. And people are more ready 
to give pictures and detailed informa- 
tion about charity functions than about 
their personal affairs. 

The development of the society de- 
partment as such holds great interest 
for Mrs. Donahue, who is amused in 
going through the files of society news 
of 30 years ago to see how it was 
scattered throughout the paper. 

Rumors have no place in Mrs. Dona- 
hue’s column. She prints facts only and 
is careful to avoid mere gossip. Instead 
of having society come to her, she goes 
where society is. In her capacity as 
society editor of the Daily News she 
has been sent to cover the doings of 
Chicago Society people in Florida, Lake 
Placid, White Sulphur Sprnigs, and the 
“dude ranches” of Wyoming. Yet Mrs. 
Donahue never attends a society function 
without being given a personal invita- 
tion. 

The wealthier people with whom she 
has come in contact frown on drink- 
ing, Mrs. Donahue says, adding that 
there seems to be less drinking by 
society folks now than there was a 
year ago. 

Mrs. Donahue’s experience includes 
work on the old Chicago Chronicle, 
the Herald, the Inter-Ocean, the Daily 
News, and 10 years of general publicity 
work. She joined the staff of the 
Daily News in 1906 and has ‘been so- 
ciety editor for the past five years. 
She has a married daughter living in 
Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Jesstr DoNAHUE 


Laura Barrett, of the William H. 
Rankin Advertising Agency, is visiting 
London on business for her agency. 
She has called on Sir Thomas Lipton, 
Sir Charles Higham, Sir William 
Crawford, Harold Vernon, Roy Hardy 
and other important British advertising 
men. 


Miss Rosalind Hightower has been 
selected by the Women’s Advertising 
Club, a branch of the Detroit Adcraft 
Club, to represent it at the National 
Convention of Direct. Mail Advertisers, 
opening in Chicago on Oct: 19. Miss 
Hightower is an artist who has done 
considerable work as a fashion illustra- 
tor and theatrical cartoonist. She will 
travel to Chicago by airplane. 


Katherine Lyons, dramatic editor of 
the Boston (Mass.) Traveler, who in 
private life is Mrs. Herman Bletzer of 
Brookline, is the mother of a daughter 
born at the Emerson Hospital last 
week, 


Margaret Santry, formerly press agent 
for Station WPCH, has been appointed 
radio editor of the New York American. 


Miss Rose Lee, New York newspaper 
woman, has returned from a two years’ 
sojourn abroad. Miss Lee wrote under 
the title of “Pioneer” for the New York 
Herald Tribune as radio program critic 
until she left for Europe. She spent a 
great deal of time in Turkey and sent 
several articles from that country to the 
New York Times. 


Margaret G. Stone, associate fashion 
editor of Good Housekeeping, sailed on 
the S. S. France, Oct. 7, for a month’s 
vacation in Paris. Mrs. Stone will visit 
Mrs. Robert C. Neal, who is now living 
in Paris, and who was formerly one of 
Good Housekeeping’s fashion ‘editors. 


Fanny Butcher, literary editor of the 
Chicago Tribune and founder and owner 
of the book shop bearing her name at 
75 Fast Adams street, has sold her store 
to the Doubleday, Page Book Shops, 
Inc.. of New York. Miss Butcher started 
her book shop in 1920. Since that time 
practically every visiting author from 
Europe and America has stopped in to 
see her while in Chicago. 


FLANNERY JOINS N. Y. SUN 


P, J. Flannery has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the New York Sun, and 
has been assigned to cover the Brooklyn 
territory for the local display department. 


AD TIPS 


Acdvence Advertising Corporation, 2117 Guar- 
antee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Handling 
account for the Visible Pump Company, Findlay, 
Ohio, manufacturers ‘‘Yard-O-Lite”’ lighting sys- 
tem and ‘‘Findlay Visible’ gasoline pumps. 

Barrows, Richardson & Alley, 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Placing account for the 
Moto-Meter Company, Inc., Long Island City, 


iN OG 

Sterling Beeson, Inc., 610 2nd National Bank 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. Is placing the follow- 
ing accounts: the Trommer Company, Fremont, 
Ohio, Gordon Beverages, Inc., Toledo, Ohio, 
and Defiance Spark Plug Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. Newspapers (national) will be used on 
all of the above. 

Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Reported to be planning some 
advertising for the Washburn Crosby Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Andrew Cone General Advertismg Company, 
18 East 41st street, New York. Placing account 
for the Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York. 

Cramer-Krasselt Company, 425 Van Buren 
street, Milwaukee. Placing account of the 
Kitchen Craft Company, West Bend, Wisconsin, 

Ralph L. Dombrower Advertising Agency, 
Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. Is placing 
Schloss Bros. & Co., Inc., Baltimore, .Md., 
manufacturers of men’s clothing. 

Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., 247 Park ave- 
New York. -Has secured account. of the John 
Russell Cutlery Company, Turner Falls, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., 303 Palmer 
building, Atlanta, Ga. Is now placing account 
of the National Fruit Flavor Company, New 
Orleans, La., manufacturers of “Orange 
Squeeze”? beverage. 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 11 East 
36th street, New York. Has secured account 
of the Thermal Appliance Company, Inc., New 
York. 

Izzard Company,. Times building, Seattle, 
Wash. Is preparing a list of newspapers on 


Skeckum Packers Association, Wenatchee, 
Washineton. .-(Apples.) 

E. D. Kollock Advertising Agency, 201 
Devonshire street, Boston. Is placing con- 


siderable advertising in daily newspapers and 
wemen’s publications for New York City and 
Boston hotels on the exchange basis. 

H. E. Lesan Advertismg Agency, Inc., 420 
Lexington avxenue, New York. Handling ac 
count for Grushlaw & Sickel. New York, manu 
facturers ‘‘Nockabout’’ sport jackets. 

Lynch Wilson, Citizens National Bank 
building, Kokomo, Ind. Issuing orders on 
Kingston Radio, Kokomo Electric Company, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

Millis, Inc., 136 E. Market street, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Is sending copy on the Laundry 
Owners National Association, to Canadian news- 
papers. 

Robbins & Pearson Co., 390 E. Broad street, 
Columbus, O. Will prepare advertising copy, 
but any advertising it places in newspapers 
will be placed on a_local basis. 

United States Advertising Corporation, 250 
West 57th street, New York. Placing account 
for the Fisk Tire Company. Inc., Chicopee 
Falls. Massachusetts, manufacturers Fisk Tires. 

Frank B. White Company, 33 South Clark 
street, Chicago. Placing accounts for the Lake- 
view Poultry Farm, Holland, Michigan, and the 
Union Nurseries, Fonthill, Ontario, Canada. 
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COTTON 
SELLING 


AT 22 PER POUND 


And with an estimated 
crop of 4,500,000 
bales in West Texas 


—well, 
figure it out 


for yourself! 


The Star-Telegram and Record-Telegram has 
more circulation than any other three papers 
combined in West Texas, one of the richest 


sections in the South. 


COVERING 1,100 TOWNS 


NO CONTESTS, PREMIUMS OR 
SCHEMES—JUST A NEWSPAPER 


More than 125,000 Daily and Sunday 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


Charter Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


A. L. SHUMAN 
Vice-President and Adv. Dir. 
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International Trade Reciprocity 


The New Opportunity for American Newspapers! 


The Stockholm Conference of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, following up the Geneva Economic Conference, served to 


bring to light the economic interdependence of nations. 


Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, recently returned from Europe, has reported a tremen- 


dous increase in the exports of the chief European markets since 


the war. 


An appreciable percentage of these exports go to the United States 


and thus serve to apply indirectly against reparations. 


W hat does all this mean to the American Newspaper Publisher? 


American newspaper publishers 
can benefit directly by this eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of. Europe 
by making an organized effort to 
place their papers on the advertis- 
ing schedules of European manu- 
facturers. 


This means a consistent campaign 
on the part of publishers to sell 
both their markets and the papers 
which serve and dominate these 
markets to those who direct the 
advertising campaigns of the 
European manufacturer. 


You should be represented in 


Europe by an organization whose 
staff is thoroughly conversant with 
American methods of newspaper 
advertising selling, on the one 
hand, and thoroughly conversant 
with European practices in adver- 
tising buying, on the other. 


We have been representing in 
America some of the world’s 
greatest mewspapers, published 
outside of the United States, for 
many years. It was at the insistent 
request of some of the publishers 
whom we have had the honor to 
thus represent, that we have ar- 
ranged to give them the same 
service in Europe through our 
headquarters in London. 


J 


S. S. KOPPE & C0., INC. 


What our organization—your 
London Office—means! 


Direct personal solicitation on your 
behalf, by your representatives on 
every potential exporter to your mar- 
ket, with reports at regular intervals to 
your advertising manager. 


A place where your readers can feel 
free to come and read their favorite 
newspaper. 


Your paper’s name on windows facing 
Fleet Street, the best-known thorough- 
fare in newspaperdom throughout the 
world. 


And many other advantages of which 
we would like to have the opportunity 
of telling you! 


\ 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., LTD. 


Publishers’ Representatives 

TIMES BUILDING 

NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Bryant 6900 


Affiliated with 


Publishers’ Representatives 
78 FLEET STREET, E. C. 4 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Tel. City 8626 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


NEA Service Inc. Starts to Market Sunday Magazines—John Cassel 
Returns to Cartooning with McClure—Feg Murray 
Looks Over the Westerners 
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IRST proofs on the new weekly 

magazine to be issued by NEA Ser- 
vice, Inc., are now available and work 
of marketing the feature has begun. 

The magazine, edited by Peter Edson, 
under the general supervision of Fred- 
erick Ferguson, president, is standard 
size, seven columns, 20 inches deep. The 
cover, drawn by Ethel Hays, is in four 
colors and the rest of the publication is 
black and white. Original fiction only 
is to be used. 

Mr. Ferguson this week announced that 
the magazine would be marketed either 
in mat form or as ready print. First pub- 
lication has been set for Nov. 6 

“Our magazine was started primarily 
for the ‘Pittsburgh Press, which, before 
the recent Hearst purchase and consolida- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Sun Teleraph, is- 
sued the American Weekly,’ Mr. Fergu- 
son said this week. 
make a popular high-class magazine.” 

The first proofs show a lead story by 
Helen Wills, tennis star, on the “modern 
girl,” with sketches by the author, and 
it is announced’ that Miss. Wills will be 
a regular weekly contributor. There is 
a war story by Williams. Slavens Mc- 
Nutt, a sports page, edited by Billy 
Evans, a full page of fashions, a woman’s 


page, and a page devoted to popular 
science, with material furnished by 
Science Service, Inc., of Washington, 
En (& 


John H. Cassel, noted cartoonist who 
resigned from the New York Evening 
World last May rather than draw a car- 
toon boosting Governor Alfred E. Smith 
as the Democratic Presidential candidate, 
has returned to cartooning. The Mc- 
Clure Newspapers Syndicate announced 
this week that Mr. Cassel had signed a 
contract with them and would begin 
drawing daily human interest cartoons in 
about a month. 

Mr. Cassel was 11 years on the Eve- 
ning World, and during that time drew 


more than 4,000 cartoons. Before be- 
coming associated with the Evening 
World he did magazine work, chiefly 


with Life, Judge and Puck. 

At the time he resigned from the Eve- 
ning World, Mr. Cassel told Eprror 
& PupLisHER that his opposition to Mr. 
Smith had nothing to do with the Gov- 
ernor’s religious views. He said that he 


“We are going to ~ 


probably objected to the “Tammany 
touch” more than anything else. 


Feg Murray, sports cartoonist and 
writer for the Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service, left last week for California, 
where he will attend the football game 
Saturday between Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California at Palo 
Alto. He will also be present when the 
University of Southern California “Tro- 
jans” meet California, After visiting his 
parents at Palo Alto he will study other 
western football teams, returning east 
for the heavy end of the football schedule. 


Mrs. Helen Jameson, who writes 
beauty articles for King Features Syndi- 
cate under the name of Madame Qui 
Vive, sailed for Europe recently. 


‘News the Reporters Missed” is the 
title of a new daily two-column comic 
being offered by the Ledger Syndicate, 
Philadelphia. J. Graham Hunter is the 
artist, His cartoons and comics 
been distributed previously by Associated 
Editors, Readers’ . Syndicate, “and the 
McClure Newspapers Syndicate. Before 
he became connected with the syndicates, 
he drew for Country Gentleman, Col- 
lier’s, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily 
News, the Boston Post, and Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


W. L. Wardell, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Famous [Features 
Syndicate, left New York this week on 
a business trip through the middle west. 


Chris Hawthorne, editor of the News- 
paper Feature Service, was 51 last week 
and the staff held a party in honor of 
the occasion. 

“Chic” Young, who draws “Dumb 
Dera” for King Features Syndicate, was 
married last Tuesday at Delaware Water 
Gap to Miss Athel Lindorff, a famous 
harpist... Mr. and Mrs. Young left im- 
mediately for Montreal, where they will 
spend their honeymoon. 

Atlanta News Service has been estab- 
lished in Atlanta, Ga., with offices in the 
Wesley Memorial Building. L. T. Jones 
is the manager. : 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Florida Advertising in New York and Jersey Papers—Milk 
Dealers Study Advertising—General Motors 


Car Sales Increase 


NEW YORK CITY and New Jersey 
newspapers will carry an advertising 
campaign to tell the people that Florida 
still has its superior sunshine, its reason- 
ably priced hotels and its diversity of 
sports, and that it is a good place to live 
the year around. 

Joseph W. Young, of the $50,000,000 
Joseph W. Young Properties in Holly- 
wood, Florida, and at Bay Mabel Harbor, 
is personally directing this campaign 
from his headquarters in New York. 

Newspapers in New York and New 
Jersey with a total circulation of over 


3,000,000 will carry the initial 12-day 
Florida Tour $85 advertising copy. This 


low price is made possible through the 
cooperation of the Clyde Line, the Joseph 
W. Young motor buses and the Florida 
hotels. 


An exhibit of all the different types and 
methods of advertising used by milk 
dealers is to be one of the features of the 
20th annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk Dealers, which 
is to be held in Columbus, Oct. 19-21. 
The exhibit will be under the direction 
of W. A. Foster of Chicago, who has 


spent a year gathering material for. it. 
Advertising budgets and the merits of 
institutional and national advertising are 
to be discussed. 


Retail sales by dealers of the General 
Motors Corporation in September were 
132,596 cars compared with 118,224 in 
September, 1926 and with 83,519 cars in 
September, 1925, according to an an- 
nouncement made Oct. 14. 


The A. C. Electric Company (Radio) 
Dayton, O., has been reorganized as the 
A. C. Dayton Company, and is said to 
be progressing satisfactorily under the 
new management. 


CAMPAIGN FOR FLORIDA HOTELS 


R. K. Christenberry, deputy state hotel 
commissioner for Florida, has gone to 
Detroit, Mich., where headquarters of the 
State of Florida Travel Bureau have 
been established. He is) planning to 
launch an advertising and publicity cam- 
paign throughout the north, for which 
funds are being raised in leading Florida 
communities. 


have? 


Kickernick 


linderdress 


is Nationally Advertised in 


e 
hristian Science 


Monitor 


Special Menus arranged. Tel: Sic. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. === 


Kickernick 


The ideal sum- 
mer underdress 
Comfortable, 
feminine, no 
posture can 
cause strain — 
patented. Many 
fabrics to choose 
from. 


SIBLEY, LINDSAY 
& CURR COMPANY 


THIRD FLOOR 


‘THE dealer “tie-in” 
advertisement above is one of 


419 


which appeared in the Monitor, 
from 53 different cities, within 
six months after the national 
advertising began to appear. 


A folder describing this 
“tie-in” service will be 
sent on request 


iGote: 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 


107 Falmouth Street Boston, Massachusetts 


i} 
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INTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE 


Many generations ago, when common 
sense was about the best guide, publish- 
ers and teachers decided that the Mod- 
ern Roman group of type faces was 
about the easiest for young eyes. 

Modern Roman types are compact and 
restful — the least active of any of the 
groups of type faces —the types used 
on most school books, especially up to 
the sixth grade—the group of type faces 
that are built to harmonize with the 
structure of a newspaper column. 

Intertype IDEAL News Face was de- 
veloped from a Modern Roman base — 
developed especially for newspapers — 
and while the light lines are heavier for 
better stereotyping, the letters are still 
balanced in color and do not produce an 


The Dog, The Rabbit, 
The Fox---Done In 
Modern Roman 


uninteresting flat mass when used in a 
newspaper column. 

The New York Times, The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Dallas Times-Herald, the 
Seattle Times and nearly two hundred 
others, have discovered in the Intertype 
IDEAL News Face the kind of type that 
their readers like best — the kind of type 
that their readers were raised on — the 
kind of matrices that wear longer, and 
therefore -ost less. 

Maybe your readers would like your 
paper better if it had a more natural type 
face — the face that they were raised on. 
It won’t cost anything to ask your read- 


ers because the nearest Intertype office 


has this plan all worked out for you. Why 
not send for it? 


Intertype matrices will run in OTHER slug-casting machines 


NZ 
ae Sv S59 Wr 25... 


LES SEPT Rees 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


~ “Tex set in 10 Point Intertype Ideal News 
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E. V. RIS, BROOKLYN 
VETERAN, DIES 


Was Son of Jacob Riis, and Served 
New York Papers Quarter of a 
Century—With Eagle 20 


Years 


Edward Valdemar Riis, a member of 
the reportorial staff of the Brooklyn 
Daily Times, died suddenly at his home, 
71 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, Friday 
evening, Oct. 7, of heart disease. Mr. 
Riis had not been in good health for 
some time, but on Friday was apparently 
as well as usual. He turned in some 
copy for his special column .on_ the 
Times, and in the evening delivered a 
lecture on journalism before his class at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. He 
was stricken at midnight and died before 
a physician could be called. 

Mr. Riis was a native of Brooklyn, 
where he was born 51 years ago, the 
eldest son of the late Jacob Riis, well 
known as a writer and philanthropist. 
Young Riis grew up in Brooklyn and 
Richmond Hill, Queens, and was educated 
in the public and private schools. When 
the Spanish-American war broke out he 
sought to join Col. Roosevelt’s regiment, 
but was unable to do so owing to his 
health. He was sent to the Colonel’s 
Wyoming ranch, and there grew to a 
sturdy manhood. While on the ranch he 
did some writing and sold a number of 
stories to the old Commercial Advertiser. 
Returning East, he ‘obtained a position 
as reporter on the Evening Sun. Later 
he returned to the Pacific Coast and 
worked on the San Francisco Chronicle. 

He later returned to New York and 
did reporting on the World. 

Nearly 20 years ago he joined the staff 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, remaining there 
until a year ago last March, when he 
joined the Brooklyn Times. 

Mr. Riis represented the Eagle on the 
famous Ford peace ship, and had covered 
many important news events. For a long 
time he was the Eagle’s star reporter, 
and wrote many of the biggest news 
stories. 

He was sent abroad by the government 
during the world war and was stationed 
at Copenhagen, Denmark, where his 
work in cementing the relations between 
the two countries attracted much atten- 
tion, resulting in his being knighted by 
King Christian X. He was given the 
order of Dannebrog—a distinction that 
had been conferred on both his father 
and grandfather. 

His health failed some months ago, 
and when he had partially regained it he 
was relieved from routine work by the 
Times and given a special column to 
write. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Riis is survived 
by two brothers, Roger William Riis of 
Manhattan and John Riis of Richmond, 
Va., and two sisters. 

Funeral services were held on Monday 
evening at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


ISAAC MAILHOUSE 


N. Y. World Editorial Page Make-up 
Man Dies at 72 


Isaac Mailhouse, 72, who was employed 
41 years in the composing room of the 
New York World and made a notable 
record selling Liberty and Victory Loan 
bonds and war savings stamps, died Oct. 
7, in New Haven Hospital, New Haven, 
Conn., of a complication of diseases. His 
wife was at his bedside. 

Mr. Mailhouse had been seriously ill 
seventeen days, but had not enjoyed good 
health since he underwent an operation 
about a year ago. 

When Mr. Mailhouse came to the 
World, he was chosen by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer to make up the editorial page. 
This work he continued, in connection 
with his other composing room duties, 
until his last illness. He was a member 
of The World’s Quarter Century Club 
— alee York Typographical Union 

o. 6. 

Too old to fight, Mr. Mailhouse, when 
this country entered the World War, 
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undertook to put the various Government 
loan campaigns over the top. His en- 
thusiasm was unbounded and he worked 
indefatigably, averaging bond sales in the 
composing room of the World alone of 


about $5,000 or $6,000 a week. 


MRS. CAROLINE OVERMAN 


Mrs. Caroline Overman, one of the 
first women to enter the advertising busi- 
ness, vice-president of the advertising 
firm of Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York, 
died recently at her home in Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. She had had long experience 
in newspaper work as reporter, book re- 
viewer and dramatic critic. For a while 
she had charge of the summer resort 
correspondence of the New York Eve- 
ning Post. Before joining Churchill-Hal] 
in 1914, she had been with the J. A 
Richards Agency. 


BANDIT’S BULLET FATAL 


D. Douglas Acomb, cashier of the 
New Orleans (La.) States, died at a 
hospital at New Orleans recently, a victim 
of a robber’s bullet. comb was shot as 
he entered the States building with a 
weekly payroll of $5,844, contained in a 
small satchel, which was snatched from 
his hands. He died without giving a 
description of the robber. One suspect 
has been arrested: Acomb was 42 years 
old and is survived by his wife and two 
brothers. bs 


Obituary 


QGAMUEL H. WOOD, of the staff of 
the Batavia (N. Y.) Daily News, 
died Oct. 5 at his home in Batavia. He 
was a brother of Humphreys F. Wood, 
city hall reporter of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Evening News. 

FRANK SOMMER, who retired in 1925 
after 52 years’ service in the composing 
room of the Galveston News, died re- 
cently at the age of 83. For many years 
Sommer was foreman. At the time of 
his death he was the oldest active mem- 
ber of the Galveston Typographical 
Union. 


Grorce B. CHASE, one time editor of 
the Baltic (O.) American, died recently. 

James Garvin, 43, a member of the 
advertising staff, Wilmington (Del.) 
News-Journal died at his home there a 
few days ago. He was a native of 
Gettysburg, Pa., and had been connected 
with newspapers in Philadelphia and 
other parts of Pennsylvania. 


JouN Taytor Woop Curtis, 63, Rich- 
mond newspaperman who had worked on 
the Evening Journal, Times-Dispatch and 
News-Leader, and on various other news- 
papers in the state, died in Richmond, 
Oct. 8. 


Lewis F. Moore, 71, for many years 
an employe of the Galveston News 
mechanical department, died recently 
after an illness of several weeks. 

Witt Roittins McCorp, 52, former 
Pittsburgh newspaper man and during 
the past ten years identified with pub- 
licity campaigns died at his home in 
New York on Oct. 3. He was city edi- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Dispatch and 
served as managing editor of several 
trade publications until 1915 when he 
located in New York. 

Jounson H. Hatt, 32, formerly with 
the staff of the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Record and the Raleigh, N. C. bureau 
of the Associated Press, died recently in 
Hendersonville, N. C., after a brief ill- 
ness. 

Ratpu P. Jennrnes, 56, a stockholder 
of the Athens (O.) Messenger, died last 
week at the home of a relative in Co- 
lumbus, O. He had been ill since last 
June. He was former advertising di- 
rector of the paper. He began work on 
the paper as a boy carrying papers when 
his father was publisher of the Messenger. 


James S. Mosscrove, for ten years 
city editor of the Columbus Ohio State 
Journal, at Columbus, Ohio and in recent 
years engaged as Columbus manager of 
the American Surety Company of New 
York, died at his home on September 30. 


POS ee) owe 


“Re Buyers/ 


Just glance at the list of New Jersey’s leading 
weeklies. Note that they are all located in 
communities where home life predominates. 
In these towns and cities dwell the more 
prosperous class of New Jersey inhabitants. 
These families represent the plus buyers, for 
long ago their tastes were educated to appre- 
ciate the comforts and pleasures of good 


living. 


These people are the readers of the weekly 
papers. They are the buyers that you can in- 
terest in your products, if you will place your 
advertising in these papers. These weeklies 
are read closely and carefully by every mem- 
ber of the family because they contain the 


intimate news that effects their community. 


Reach this class of New Jersey’s rich buyers. 
Go direct to them thru these newspapers 
listed below. 


NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPERS: 


Publication Inch Rate 
Name Days (Plate) 


*Bound Brook Chronicle Friday 1,615 40 
*Montelair Times Wed. & Sat. 8.300 .98 
Friday 1,600 35 
Tues. & Fri. 2,300 35 
Wednesday 7,303 56 
Tue. & Fri. 3,200 A5 
*Somerville Unionist-Gazette .... Thursday 3,350 40 
*Summit Herald Es i. 2,800 AQ 

*Washington & Phillipsburg 
The Star Newspapers ¢ 5,086 84 


* Sworn circulation, 


Circulation 


*Penns Grove Record 
*Pleasantville Press 
*Red Bank Register 
*Ridgewood Herald 
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$29,968,060.20 


was the money yield from Orange County California crop 
last year—Report of Horticultural Commissioner A. A. Brock 


County also Rich in Other Industries 


Santa Ana is the County seat and dominatingly large city and 
market and amusement center of the County. Cement Highways 
from all over the County lead into Santa Ana, where is published 


Santa Ana’s Only Newspaper and the County’s 
overwhelmingly large and influential one 


JWR. J. F. BURKE, Publisher, Santa Ana Register, Santa 


Ana, California, announces the appointment of the following 


National Advertising Representatives: 


Eastern 
ROBERT E. WARD, Inc. 
5 SO. WABASH AVENUE sor FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast 


ee eek AL ee G@elnc: 


507 MONTGOMERY STREET CHAMBER COMMERCE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
LEARY BUILDING 
SEATTLE 
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OT long ago Joseph F. Hanratty, in 
charge of promotion of the New York 
Telegram, was driving his roadster out of 
an uptown gar- 
age. He stopped 
to have the gas 
tank filled. ‘ 
“How’s _ busi- 
ness?” he asked 
the garage owner. 
“Not bad,” 
came the reply. 
‘But it would be 
a whole heap bet- 
ter if the people 
who leave their 
cars here would 
buy their gas and 
oil here, too. The 
trouble is the ma- 
jority don’t think about sf 
That gave Hanratty a hunch. He has 
had 10,000 yellow placards printed, read- 
ing: 


JosepH F, Hanratry 


“Low in GAs? 
Fill Your Tank Before You Leave Here. 
Oil too? 
To sell your car quickly advertise it in 
TELEGRAM Want ADs.” 

“The garages are snapping the placards 
up eagerly,” Hanratty said this week. 
“They are not content with one card. 
They want three and four to hang on 
their walls.” : 

Mr. Hanratty has been connected with 
the Telegram for the last several months. 
Previously he was in the promotion de- 
partment of the New York American, 
and prior to that handled promotion for 
the King Features Syndicate and the 
Christy Walsh Syndicate. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Garage Walls a Good Place to Advertise ‘‘Used Car’’ Classification, 
N. Y. Telegram Finds—New York Classified Managers 
Renew Meetings at Ad Club 


Editor & Publisher for 


classified advertising agents were dis- 
cussed this week when the Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers Association of New 
York resumed their monthly meetings at 
the Advertising Club of New York. tI 
L. Heaton, classified advertising manager 
of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
association president, presided. 

Among those attending were: John 
Finneran, New York Times; John Irvin, 
New York Evening Telegram; Harold 
Goldman, New York Sun; W. Fowley, 
Brooklyn Times; L. E. Williams, Fair- 
child Publications; Charles W. Horn, 
New York American; W. Metz, New 
York Evening Graphic; and J. Brickel, 
Bronx Home News. 

No conclusions were reached regard- 
ing regulation of the agents. The man- 
agers were to take it up with their re- 
spective papers and report back at the 
November meeting. 


SMITH TAKING VACATION 


Year’s Leave Granted N. Y. World’s 
Sunday News Editor 


After 35 years in newspaper work, 
Ruel P. Smith, Sunday news editor of 
the New York World, has voted himself 
a year’s rest. He has been granted a 
leave of absence, and will resume his 
duties in October, 1928. Mr. Smith has 
been 24 years on the World. 

“T felt I was entitled to sit back for a 
while and see what is going on,’ he de- 
clared this week. 

Mr. Smith, in addition- to newspaper 


work, has written a number of books for , 


boys, including “The Rival Campers,” 
“The Rival Campers Afloat,” “Prisoners 
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oure Invited to 


INDIANA 


These newspapers listed below invite 
you to come to Indiana, if you are not 
yet convinced that you can establish 


your product with little advertising in- 


vestment cost. 


They are ready to make an investiga~ & 


Spe Ne ee eee ee tion to prove the saleability of your 


Methods of establishing and supervising ventures.” 


products, and show you how quickly 
and economically they can obtain dis- 
tribution. 


WHAT'EYE SPECIALISTS 
‘SAY ABOUT | 


Tonic No.5 


(G=LINOTYPE™) 


If necessary they will take — 


your salesmen around and introduce ~ 
them to the jobbers and dealers, and do | | 
everything possible to help establish 


your product in the Indiana market. — | 
They are waiting to hear from you. 


Won't you write them to-day? 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


BrookLtyn, New YorRK 


GENTLEMEN : 


The new type, Ionic No. 5, is a vast improvement 
on the type in use by most newspapers throughout the 
country. There is no question as to its advantage from 
a standpoint of eyesight conservation. For this reason 
optometrists all over the country are interested. It will 
no doubt have the endorsement of every one who 
realizes the importance of protecting the eyes from 


unnecessary strain. 


No. 5 


OF A SERIES 


J. H. SprRaTLING 


Georgia State Board of Examiners 
in Optometry 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO CANADIAN LINOTYPE LTD., TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


LINOTYPED !N THE GARAMOND SERIES 


Circu- 
lation 


*Columbus Republican 5,016 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 41,747 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 31,314 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 44,699 
77 7Frankfort Times 8,193 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune 17,002 
**Huntington Press 5,058 
*Indianapolis News 129,480 
**Tafayette Journal & Courier.(M) 7,931 21.744 
(E) 13,813 ? 

++fLa Porte Herald-Argus (E) 6,720 
10,009 


*Marion Leader Tribune 
+} 7Shelbyville Democrat 4,038 


**South Bend News-Times 28.146 


26,421 


(M) ee 
(E) 18,288 
**South Bend News-Times (S) 
*South Bend Tribune ...(S) 25,473 
**Terre Haute Tribune 22,973 


*A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1927. 
**A  B, C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1927. 

{Government Statement, October 1, 1926, 
+7Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 
+77Government Statement, October 1, 1927. 


Rate for 
5,000 
lines 
03 
08 
.08 
10 
04 
06 
03 
25 


.06 


04 
.04 
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By MARLEN PEW 
Vice kiie of the human mind, how 


queer! We do not know why it is 
that minor incidents often tenaciously 
cling to memory when major objects fade 


from view. Yet this is true in every 
man’s experience. A wondrous feat is 
performed, for instance Lindbergh’s 


pioneer voyage to Paris, the details of 
which were so often repeated that one 
would think them indelibly stamped on 
the minds of all who read. But do you 
remember, even after the lapse of only 
a few months, the distance he covered 
on the course he chose, the time he made, 
the circumstances surrounding his ar- 
rival, the name of the landing station or 
such essential details? Probably only 
vaguely, but you will never forget that 
in his story he referred to his plane and 
himself as “we.” The mind: fastened upon 
that curious little conceit of a modest 
man to be recalled, no doubt, even when 
the name Lindbergh has become hazy in 
memory. Who was Dewey, what was 
the name of his flagship, whose fleet did 
he sink in Manila Bay, what year, how 
many ships were sunk and lives lost? If 
you cannot answer these essential ques- 
tions why is it that you so well remem- 
ber the laconic phrase “Fire when you 
are ready, Gridley!” Not that Rome 
burned, but that Nero fiddled is remem- 
bered. .Not so much that Kaiser Wil- 
helm planned world dominance, but was 
charged, whether true or false, with the 
ridiculous. conceit “Me and God.” Not 
the time-defying philosophy of Socrates, 
but that he was made to drink hemlock 
and die by inches: Not that Chicago was 


destroyed by fire, inflicting suffering and 


loss to-many, but that Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow kicked over a lantern. Not that John 
Brown raided Harper’s Ferry, but a 
song about the hanging of his body on 
a sour apple tree. Not Dana’s magnif- 
cent New York Sun with its great beats, 
splendid literature, narrative form of 
news writing, but that, “If the man bites 
the dog, it’s news.” . 
HESTORY that is remembered stresses 

picturesque, fanciful, capricious fea- 
tures that appeal to imagination. And 
in our individual experiences we often 
best memorize the minor details, A 
young man of our acquaintance fell more 
than 3,000 feet from a wrecked plane 
in France. In telling of the frightful ex- 
perience he does not recall what he saw 
ar felt in the wild descent, though en- 
tirely conscious, but his vivid recollec- 
tion concerns the offense to his nostrils 
of the malodorous swamp into which he 
fell and which miraculously saved his 
life. When I think of- certain districts of 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
various other cities here and abroad 
memory often reacts through the sense 
of smell rather than sight. For in- 
stance, were I to contemplate a visit 
to William street in New York I should 
he prepared not to see familiar buildings 
but to smell leather; Prince street, dry- 
eoods; Front street, coffee ; Chicago 1s 


NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 
valuations. 


S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation 
Surveys, Valuations. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


immediately more familiar by reason of 
the smell of cattle than for street scenes; 
the peculiar salty odor of the San Fran- 
cisco docks is more fresh in thought 
now than the beautiful drives in Golden 
Gate Park. Similarly do we often asso- 
ciate great events with sounds. I witnessed 
the launching of a great battleship in 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Even the name of 
the ship is now hazy in memory (per- 
haps it was the Connecticut), but I well 
remember that a large timber was caught 
and thrown through the air and that it 
made a queer buzzing sound like the 
wings of a huge bat. The firing of a 
dynamite shell from the famous Gath- 
mann gun left an impression, not so much 
of the immense size or destructiveness of 
the missle, but the haunting hum it made 
in flight. Memory of the spectacle of a 
man’s body falling ten stories from the 
roof of a building is vague after 30 years, 
but unforgettable is the sound of the 
crash on the sidewalk. The senses of 
taste and touch similarly refresh memory 
and associate major events with minor 
ones. We might remember our grand- 
mother’s pie better than we do the old 
lady herself. I have forgotten most of 
the dialogue of Peter Pan, but can clearly 
hear Maude Adams say “I love rich, 
damp cake,” which was.a favored child- 
hood delicacy. A beautiful young woman, 
whose face and whose name ‘are today 
completely forgotten, lives in memory 
because of the incidental fact that when 
I shook her hand it was shockingly cold 
and rough. It is characteristic of many 
people. not alone women, to remember, 
not what important people they have met 
have said or done, but how they were 
dressed, any peculiarity in speech or 
posture, or even trifling incidents con- 
cerning other persons or scenes about 
them. A philosopher once advised a 
young man who was about to go on iria! 
in a matter of great importance to him. 


‘He had related his complicated story and 


had asked whether it would convince the 
jury. The philosopher replied: “You and 
your opponent will give convincing testi- 
mony, but you must not wear that bright 
red necktie and your trousers are not 
creased. Buy a$5 tie of modest design and 
wear your clothes as if you were the 
director of a bank or a prosperous 
broker.” The philosopher knew the stuff 
juries are made of. When Nan Patter- 
son was tried for murder in New York 
her clever lawyer, Abe Levy, induced 
her to wear a heavy veil during the 


‘court sessions until she took the stand. 


Then he instructed her, once she was 
facmg the jury, dramatically to throw 
back this veil and smile at her judges. 
She was a good-looking woman and the 
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effect was electric, She was acquitted, 
and this may have played a part. A child 
was told by his father the story of Robin- 
son Crusoe and next day was encouraged 
to comment on it. He asked: “Wasn't 
Robinson afraid the parrot would peck 
his ear?” 
WE commonly remember persons with 
whom we have been associated 
more by minor than major incidents. If 
I were asked pronto to tell an anecdote 
concerning William Randolph Hearst it 
would not concern any of his great ven- 
tures in journalism or politics, any of 
the notable fights that his papers have 
made, or his personal courtesy on occa- 
sion, but rather an incident one night in 
the composing room in the old Tribune 
building when he was making-up the 
morning paper. He had asked that a 
story be written from a certain angle. 
He was ready to place it in the form 
for page one. Picking up the proof he 
began to read. The story displeased him, 
it was not in line with instructions. He 
did not rage, as some might, but in the 
presence of some of his staff calmly 
picked up the galley of type and with- 
out a word permitted the slugs to fall to 
the floor in pi. Thus did he express con- 
tempt for a bungle. I once knew a great 
and good man who loved the common 
people and served their interest through- 
out his life. For hours and days I have 
sat at his knee absorbed by his altruistic 
thought and could write a book of his 
social and political theories, but at this 
instant I first remember the incongruity 
that once in my presence he lost his 
temper and cursed and frightfully abused 
a choreman for a little mistake he had 
made. After having heard William Mc- 
Kinley make a hundred speeches in his 
dooryard at Canton I cannot now quote 
a single line of his talk, but as if it were 
yesterday I can hear him say to a re- 
porter who had interviewed him, “It -is- 
raining heavily, and if you are going to 
the station and have no umbrella just 
take mine which you will find in the 
hall.” The hundreds of thousands | of 
words that we handled from William 


260,000 


Homes in 

Michigan 

served by 
Booth 


Newspapers 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Times Tribune 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Times News 
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National Advertising Representatwes 


I, A. KLEIN J. E, LUTZ 
50 East 42nd Street 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill, 


COMPLETE 


URING the first nine months of 1927 
D the COLUMBUS DISPATCH led the 

other Columbus evening paper in 
every classification on NATIONAL advertis- 
ing with a grand total of 2,256,172 lines. 
This is a gain of $1,918 lines over the 
same period of 1926 and is considerably 
more than twice as much national adver- 
tising as the other Columbus evening paper 
carried, 


and 


in TOTAL LINEAGE for the first nine 
months of this year the Dispatch again 
demonstrated its advertising supremacy 
with the noteworthy lead of 6,646,578 lines 
over the other Columbus evening paper. 


Che Columbus Migpatch 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
TOTAL NET PAID Circulation 117,077 


DOMINANCE 


Howard Taft have dissipated into thin 
air, but memory concerns the fact that 
while in the White House he was foreyer 
late in’ giving out advance copies of 
messages and set speeches and that the 
press services could not use the mails but 
must carry them over telegraph wires. 
The fact that Mr. Wilson, one morning 
during thé war, went to a building to 
visit one of his official advisors and got 
lost in the tortuous hallways, to be 
rescued by a reporter, is perhaps as well 
remembered at this moment as are de- 
tails of his triumphal tour through Eu 
rope. The famous Russian reformer 
Gorky came to New York and began to 
give out some wonderful interviews to 
the press. He was here to lecture. The 
fact that the woman with him was not 
his duly wedded wife, but an associate 
according to the familiar Continental 
code, caused a hotel-keeper to refuse him 
quarters and the incident was seized upon 
for first page stories.. The famous noy- 
elist departed in disgust. The public 
memory of him concerned his sex life 
(Continued on page 50) 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Datty 


Wortp — EveNING Wor.Lp 


readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


BUMPER CROPS | 


Utah, Idaho and West- 
ern Wyoming will produce 
this year greater crops than 
ever before known. 


No better time than now 
to advertise in— 


The SaltLake Geta 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency | 
New York—Chicago—Detroit , 

St. Louis—Kansas City—Atlanta 

M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 


San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Seattle—Portland 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


p 

The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- | 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, — 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch © 
with experienced, energetic men | 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. a 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
cht 836 Exchange Ave., Chicago, 

1. 


; 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS | 


i 
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Way Beyond The Tryout Stage 


When you advertise to Pennsylvania’s consumers, there is 
always a ready response—and it’s a BUYING response, because 
they have the money to spend for all commodities. 


Planning a tryout campaign is not necessary either, because one 
territory is as good as another. Each city or community you will 
. 7 find is an important industrial center, surrounded by gigantic 
4 industries employing skilled labor, all year "round, whose 
incomes are unusually high. 


Just select those papers listed below as your mediums, to 
reach the people. Plan your campaign carefully and 
watch how quickly the dealer and consumer 
respond. You will then appreciate what 
BUYING RESPONSE to newspaper adver- 
tising in Pennsylvania really means, and 
why the Keystone State is way 
beyond the tryout stage. 


2,500 10,000 Ko 2,500 10,000 

Circulation lines lines Circulation lines lines 
sr Adientown Call... 5. 200 (M) 33,300 Ag! Ly SC OMACONS eral dete. eee ee (E) 7,656 0357 0357 
p Allentown: Call... o260bre secs (E) 23,638 aly! =i] =? Sunbury = temites teti.<c oaeis.. « (E) 5,922 .035 035 
Beaver Falls Tribune ........ (E) 7,301 03 .03 **Warren Mirror-Times ..... (ME) 9,685 043 043 
7{Bethlehem Globe Times ....(E) 14,147 .06 .06 *Washington Observer and 
7Brownsville Telegraph ...... (E) 5,970 04 04 Repotterwi tes aka es (M&E) 18,230 .06 .06 
BGnester Limesia... a cae.» <s (E) 20,011 08 07 tT West Chester Local News ...(E) 11,882 04 .04 
TiCoatesville Record ......... (E) 6,866 035 03 *Wilkes-Barre Times Leader ..(E) 26,442 10 07 
**Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 6,012 02 .02 ; 7 Williamsport Sun and 
*Easton Express .............% (EB) 34,526 10 10 Gazette & Bulletin ....(M&E) 30,006 09 09 
*Erie hanes eaeted 7 Fae a 33,041 08 -08 ha MOrkaLispatciers . 4.6 then oi (E) 20,131 05 05 
jGreensburg Tribune Review. ( 14,804 05 05 ry zs a ee , 
{Hazleton Plain-Speaker....(E) aioe 04 "i A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1927, 
{Hazleton Standard-Sentinel .. z : : **A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1927. 
** 
Sen poe wer a ret oe a TGovernment Statement, October 1, 1927. 


“Scranton Times ...00:+-...-% (EB) 44,520 a3 12 3 +7Government Statement, March 31, 1927, 
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and wholly lost the point-of his mission, 
which was to expose the-outrages of the 
Czar’s regime, which led to revolution. 
Popular recollections of Theodore Roose- 
velt do not concern his courageous 
battles for the comimon people against 
privilege, his championship of the policy 
of conservation of natural resources and 
many other feats of statesmanship, but 
rather that he had big teeth, wore a cow- 
boy hat and coined pat phrases. Ten 
years from now, we do not doubt, the 
man in the street will best remember that 
Mr. Coolidge was called “Silent Cal.” 
One might go on to the point of bore- 
dom reciting incidents to prove that the 
picturesque, whimsical, freakish minor 
details of major matters by some mys- 
terious. process in psychology. are those 
which cling most tenaciously in human 
memory. 
* kK * 

ig is this writer’s belief that the modern 

method of news writing carries with 
it, counterbalancing advantages, the im- 
portant fault of bareness of the colorful 
details which might often be better ap- 
preciated by the reader than the main 
facts. It is quite possible for a rewrite 
man in the office to take your story from 
the telephone and state the essential 
points as you have reported them. But 
he cannot feel for you,-he cannot truly 
interpret your senses, he cannot give the 
touches you would put into a statement 
of facts you would write concerning ob- 
jects with which you have been in actual 
contact. For instance, in telephoning a 
story to the rewrite you would scarcely 
report that in giving you an interview 
Mr. Highat had paused at some pivotal 
point in the talk to twist his mustache. 
So it will not. be written, though it is 
what the reader may use as the basis of 
opinion, Characterization is the leading 
element in good story telling, whether 
in books or newspapers, and second-hand 
characterization in news-writing cannot 
in the nature of things be faithful or 
convincing. Tiny facets make the dia- 
mond glisten. Subordinate touches may 
make the story, and strangely, as we have 
seen, persist in memory when the greater 
facts have long since dissolved. 


“WET” PRESS SCORED 


But Subsidized Changed to “Unfair” on 
Editor’s Protest 


Resolutions condemning newspapers as 
a press subsidized by the liquor interests, 
which came before the Rock River con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Oak Park, Oct. 10, were at- 
tacked by the Rev. W. B. Norton, re- 
ligious editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
who declared that many editors were sin- 
cere in their opposition to prohibition. 
He moved to strike the word “subsidized” 
from the resolution. It was stricken out 
and the word “Unfair” substituted. 

The pastors assailed the Dempsey- 
Tunney fight in Soldiers Field, Sept. 22, 
and criticized the action of the South 
Park commissioners of Chicago in grant- 
ing the use of Soldiers Field for the fight. 
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WESTERN RACES MISUNDERSTAND EAST 
KALTENBORN SAYS AFTER TOUR 


Editor Found Strange Conditions in Philippines, Japan and 
China—Says High Cable Rates Inhibit Proper 
Interpretation of Events in News 


By DUDLEY B. MARTIN 


BY practically excluding any descrip- 
tive news so valuable in providing a 
background to the “spot” news, the high 
cable rates from Asia to the United 
States greatly reduce our knowledge of 
the real facts concerning the Far East, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle and lecturer, said 
on returning to his desk this week after 
a four months’ tour of the Orient. 

“Editors were ready to welcome cable 
news from Europe telling of the ovations 
to Lindbergh at the rate of ten cents per 
word,” said Mr. Kaltenborn, “but when 
it comes to cables from China or Japan, 
it has to be pretty ‘hot’ news for editors 
to order it at the current rate of forty 
cents a word. Spot news from the Far 
East is almost worthless because it 1s 
not understood, Names and movements 
mean nothing to the American people. 
What they need is the descriptive, biog- 
raphical background. We waste a good 
deal of the little we spend,” Mr. Kalten- 
born regretfully remarked. 

In discussing the Far Eastern situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the editorial 
writer, Mr. Kaltenborn declared that he 
had received a much different impression 
of the Orientals’ problem since he be- 
came an eye-witness to the people of the 
East and their troubles. 

Mr. Kaltenborn attributed most of the 
bad feeling between different peoples to 
misunderstanding. ‘‘One half our trouble 
in the Philippines,” said the editor, “is 
caused because Americans won’t mix 
with Filipinos.” 

“The whole East, particularly the Ori- 
entals, has an inferiority complex,’ Mr. 
Kaltenborn declared. “They shout about 
independence, autonomy and their own 
rights with particular vigor because they 
realize that in many ways they are in- 
ferior to the white race. That is one 
way of satisfying their ego. 

“T was a protagonist with the Phil- 
ippines before I went there,” admitted 
Mr. Kaltenborn, “but now I’ve come. to 
realize that immediate independence is 
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making the eighth consecutive 


month of circulation and adver- 
tising gains for the 
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NOTE: The NEWS has shown a gain in 
local advertising for each of the last 8 
months compared to the monthly losses 
of the other two evening papers. 


impossible. As a matter of fact even 
the leaders of the independent movement 
don’t want absolute independence. When 
discussing the question with them you 
learn what they want is complete local 
autonomy. 

“In China they are crying for freedom 
against foreign domination. But foreign 
domination is a pin-prick compared with 
what they are suffering from their own 
Chinese war lords. We think of South 
China as the home of the Nationalist 
movement, but I found more ardent Na- 
tionalists in Peking than I found in 
Canton. In South China they have al- 
ready become a bit disillusioned about the 
Nationalist movement, while in North 
China they are still ready to welcome it. 

“T also had to change my idea with 

reference to Japan. Japanese modernism 
has been overplayed. Both Japan’s fight- 
ing power and economic power have been 
overestimated by the Western world. 
Japan is still primarily Oriental. She is 
in the midst of a severe financial crisis 
and will. not recover from it for some 
little time. Bad financial management, 
post-war deflation, the Chinese revolution 
and the earthquake have combined to 
undermine Japan’s prosperity. 
_ “The entire Orient seems to be suffer- 
ing from over-education. People have 
been educated away from agriculture and 
enter professions for which there is no 
need. Throughout the East they have 
developed too many lawyers who are 
responsible for stirring up a lot of 
trouble.” 

During his stay at the Philippines and 
China, where he spent more time than 
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elsewhere on his trip, Mr. Kaltenborn | 
said that, to his surprise, he particularly | 
observed the weakness of the native press 
in both those states. On the other hand, 
the editor found, in Japan everyone reads 
and the leading newspapers have enor-— 
mous circulations. “In Japan the press 
is playing a large role in educating the 
people to play their part in government,” 
said Mr. Kaltenborn. “Universal suf- 
frage, which is now in effect there, will 
also play an important part in democrat- 
izing the country. al 
“T was really less informed about the | 
Far East than about any other place I’ve | 
ever gone to,” Mr. Kaltenborn con, 
cluded. “In all the traveling I’ve ever 
done I’ve found that it was more difficult 
to get an idea there than anywhere else. 
There was more different in actual con- 
ditions in the Orient.” | 
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NEWSPAPER SCIENCE NEEDS 
REJUVENATION 


(Continued from page 5) 


widely broadcast at the present day. I 
suppose that all American newspapers 
of any consequence subscribe to ‘several 
syndicate services. Like any other 
enterprise, a syndicate is likely to have 
somé aspect which is much more de- 
sirable than others, but in order to take 
advantage of the desirable element an 
editor may find himself under pressure to 
use something in which he has less con- 
fidence. Furthermore, the fact that the 
syndicate service has already accepted a 
story tends to relieve the editor from 
feeling any responsibility in the matter. 
He takes the service “as is.” 

I have probably said enough to give a 
general idea of my views on a situation 
to which I have given frequent and 
vigorous thought over a period of several 
years. As a basis for earnest discussion 
of possible remedial action which should 
be frequently undertaken by devotees at 
the Shrine of Truth I venture to add a 
few suggestions as to measures which 
might alleviate or improve the public 
service of both the seekers after Truth 
and the tellers of Truth. 

First, I believe that much could be 
done toward improvement if people 
interested in science would register 
vigorous protest, singly or through 
organizations, against the more palpable 
monstrosities of popular science writings. 
The largest number and the worst of 
these are syndicate features. Ii they were 
local productions one might be tempted 
to excuse some of them because of the 
editor’s failure to develop omniscience, 
or to find time to investigate them, or 
because of his inability to employ authori- 
tative scientists to estimate their worth. 
No such excuse is available for the 
syndicate. The material is assembled in 
volume in one or more centers of dis- 
tribution, and endorsement by experts 
could be provided. Furthermore, the 
syndicates have enough of that kind of 
work to warrant the full time employment 
of experts. The fact that errors are not 
tolerated in stock reports, or weather 
reports, or even the records of athletic 
games, shows that it is possible to keep 
published material within certain bounds 
of réliability. So long as no specific ob- 
jections are made the newspaper pub- 
lisher has a right to assume that his 
scientific stuff is at least tolerable, if 
not commendable. 

Second, definite commendation of care- 
ful handling of scientinc material by any 
publication would doubtless have a con- 
siderable value, especially if it came 
from a scientific organization. Aside 
from the glow of friendly feeling en- 
gendered or sustained in the editor by 
this means, such commendation would 
serve as a guide to him, assuring him 
that he was on the right path instead of 
leaving him to go blindly. 

Third, almost all kinds of scientific 
organizations could give material assist- 
ance by compiling a list of scientific 
activities with which they are concerned 
and by keeping editors informed concern- 
ing material which may soon be available 
for popular report. Editors are very 
careful about adhering to release dates, 
and such lists, if properly handled, would 
give them opportunity to admit a story 
to a satisfactory release, much better, at 
any rate, than by the present hit or miss 
method. Even if not informed of 
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scientific developments until a piece of 
work has been completed the newspapers 
would be in much better position to 
handle the story properly if it be obtained 
through dependable channels. Probably 
editors would not care to use some of 
the material thus listed, but there would 
still be a considerable value in the listing 
and presenting because it would give the 
editor a tangible basis for checking up 
against other scientific material coming 
to hand. 

Fourth, both men of science and 
representatives of the public press could 
help the situation somewhat by giving 
encouragement to reliable men of scientific 
training who also have some ability at 
popular explanation. For myself I can 
say that the only thing which has led 
me to persist in my efforts at popular 
science writing has been the vigorous 
approval which I have received from 
members of both groups, supplemented by 
somewhat similar expressions from 
different types of readers. I suspect that 
the conscientious writer is likely to be 
peculiarly susceptible to such inducement. 

Fifth, a scientific organization could 
also perform valuable service by keep- 
ing a list of reliable writers for the in- 
formation of editors who wish to avoid 
the unreliable type. Editors could recipro- 
cate by requiring writers to show eligi- 
bility to such a list. 

Sixth, publishers could help materially 
by keeping some dependable scientific 
man on the editorial staff. Probably this 
would be impossible for most newspapers 
on account of expense. But certainly no 


syndicate should distribute material of 
scientific aspect withour such expert 
supervision, and individual newspapers 


could refuse to buy, or at least object 
to buying, unreliable stuff. 

Seventh, scientific men and newspaper 
men could make a joint organization for 
controlling the distribution of scientific 
material, even going so far as to develop 
a syndicate service more or less like that 
of Science Service, which is now in suc- 
cessful operation. I seriously question 
the desirability of giving Science Service, 
or any other organization, a monopoly of 
the entire field. Such a condition would 
tend to develop autocracy and that type 
of ossified authority which is one of the 
greatest menaces to the cause of Truth. 

Surely I have said enough to indicate 
my belief that both men of the press and 
men of science can do something to im- 
prove the dissemination of truthful news 
of science, and that they may even be 
able to work together in promoting the 
cause to which they are devoted. When 
this is accomplished the public will find 
a new confidence in utterances of the 
press. 


PUBLISHERS PHONE MEXICO 


Two San Antonio publishers talked 
to Mexico City on the dav telephone serv- 
ice between the Texas city and Mexican 
capital was inaugurated. Frank G. 
Huntress of the Express and News 
conversed over long-distance with Mig- 
uel L. Duret, head of the concern pub- 
lishing El Umversal, Mexico City 
daily. ‘William McIntosh of the Light 
talked to the Mexico City mayor’s sec- 
retary. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


“What would YOU do if you had a 
million dollars?” asks one. 

“T’d buy a million dollars worth ot 
NECCO WAFERS!” is the reply. 

Brigg’s famous line, “Ain’t it a grand 
and glorious ‘feeling,’ is put to work to 
express the satisfaction of the young beau 
who has been made rich with a nickel 
and offers “her” a big roll of Necco 
Waters. 

No individual takes credit for either of 
these campaigns in the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company office. Both of them are 
“agency jobs,” Mr. Fowler explained. 

“The whole trend is toward merger,” 
he explained, “and the best advertising 
agency is a consolidation of brains. No 
one individual flashes. The whole group 
builds soundly.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Fowler emphasized 
that the advertising copy which was care- 
fully presented to the public was the 
one that caught their interest, despite the 
competition that exists today for reader- 
attention. 

“Take any two men and stand them on 
a street corner,” he illustrated. “If one 
is well dressed and tastefully dressed, he 
will attract far more attention than the 
slovenly fellow with egg on his lapel. 

“The same is true with advertising. 
The well dressed advertisement is the one 
that wins, provided it is also interesting, 
convincing and as sincere as it always 
must be.” 

Before becoming associated with J. 
Walter Thompson Company about two 
years ago, Mr. Fowler was for 16 years 
advertising director of the Colgate Com- 
pany. The “whisker” copy in the Colgate 
campaign which made such a sensation 
when it was first used was Mr. Fowler’s 
idea. 

He thought that by digging up the 
funny pictures of Burnside and other 
whiskery days he could laugh the male 
eT 
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world into a solid championship of the 
cleanly shaven face. E 

A graduate of Yale with the class of 
1906, Mr. Fowler published the Yale 
Alumni Weekiy for two years before he 
became connected with the Colgate Com- 
pany. ‘ 

(Another article im this advertising 
series will appear next week.) 


PAPER COMPANY ENTERTAINS 


Representatives of the mechanical de 
partments of several northern New York 
newspapers were the guests of the Hud- 
son Valley Paper company of Albany at 
a dinner meeting at the Hotel Woodruff, 
Watertown, Thursday, Oct. 6. They im 
cluded: C. F. Rich and H. H. Wallace, 
Gouverneur Tribune; Gary A. Willard 
Jr., Boonville Herald; Everett G. Brown 
and A. E. Sansoucy, Ogdensburg Repub- 
lican Journal; Fred E. Ackerman and 
Merton E. Gamble, Gouverneur Free 


Press; and Floyd J. Rich, Carthage Re- 
publican-Tribune. 
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Mr. Leonard T. Bush, Space Buyer of the 
Blackman Company, New York Advertising 


Agency, one of whose clients, the 


Procter & Gamble Co., uses 1,000 newspapers 


each year for its products, 


says that the Space Buyer wants 
three facts from the newspaper: 


I. Market Information 
2. Comparative Linage Classifications 


3. Information which tends to prove 
its pulling power 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
MARKET GUIDE 


affords every newspaper publisher an opportunity to get across these very facts to the 
space buyers of 89% of the leading Agencies and General Advertisers using newspaper 
space—IN A FORM THAT WILL NEVER BE WASTE-BASKETED, and with an 


approach more direct and at less expense than any direct-mail effort can possibly do it. 


The EDITORIAL section of the Market Guide, at no expense 
whatever to the newspaper publisher, gives the Space Buyer what 
he wants to know about racial characterizations, retail outlets, oc- 
cupational information, etc. 


The ADVERTISING section—which goes right alongside the 
market data—spreads before the Space Buyer what he wants to 
know about the media covering the market. | 
YOUR CITY will be described in the Market 
Guide — Will it be supplemented by the story 
of YOUR PAPER ? 


One is as important as the other. The two belong together and should go together. 


enormous expense of money, time and effort, we supply the Space Buyer with the Surveys 
—at very slight expense to you, the Space Buyer can know all about your paper — its 
linage achievements, its coverage, its pulling power. Will you let the Market Guide 


do this for you? 
But you must be quick—the time is growing short. Use 
the wires, if need be—but get your reservation in NOW. 
It is only a matter of days now before the forms close. 
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FORESEES INCREASED 
USE OF PHOTOS 


Newspapers of Future Will Be 50 Per 
Cent Pictures, Says W. J. Ed- 
wards, British Photo Serv- 
ice Chief 


W. J. (“Toppie”) Edwards, president 
of the Topical Press Agency of London, 
sketched his idea of the newspaper 
photographer of the future last week 
when he was interviewed in New York 
prior to his return to England, where he 
is known as “the father of the newspaper 
photograph.” 

“The press photographer must be first 
of all a good reporter,” said Mr. Ed- 
wards. “That is, he must be a gentle- 
man with background and good address, 
capable of making favorable contacts 
with all kinds of people. 

“In England we have this sort of 
photographer, and I think you are getting 
them in America now as well. The news- 
papers of the future, even the most con- 
servative, must give more and more atten- 
tion and space to news photographs. I 
believe the time will come when even 
the most conservative will devote 50 per 
cent. of their news space to photographers, 
synchronizing with the news stories and 
really illustrating them. We already are 
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The Winnipeg (Canada) 
Tribune is installing two 
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on its Duplex double-sex- 
tuple press. 
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able to telephone, telegraph and wireless 
pictures so that they can appear in the 
papers the same day as the cabled news 
stories. 

“In London the Times, regarded as the 
most conservative newspaper in the world, 
finally adopted a full-page of pictures 
each day and recently the Post, the last 
to hold out, also began publishing a daily 
picture page.” 


LEWISTON INVADES PORTLAND 


Eight former Lewiston (Me.) news- 
paper workers are members of the staff 
of the Portland (Me.) Evening News 
which was started Oct. 3 with an issue 
of 40 pages. They are: Gilbert R. Chad- 
bourne, 15 years editor of the Lewiston 
Evening Journal, assistant to the manag- 
ing editor; Carlton W. Giddinge, for- 
merly of the Lewiston Daily Sun, tele- 
graph editor; Chester W. Walker, for- 
merly of the Daily Sun, copy desk; Mrs. 
Grace A. Wing, formerly free lance for 
‘Lewiston papers, in charge of state cor- 
respondence; Carlton L. Royal, formerly 
of the Sun Journal, assistant sports edi- 
tor; Walter R. Pennell, formerly of the 
business department of the Journal, ad- 
vertising manager; Daniel S. Minster, 
formerly with the Sun, circulation man- 
ager; Ronald Scott, linotype machinist, 
and Thomas Atkins, pressman, both for- 
merly of the Sun Journal, in the same 
capacity. 
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LEASES NEW PLANT 


Anaheim (Cal.) Bulletin Remodeling 
Two-Story Building 


The Anaheim (Cal.) Bulletin has an- 
nounced plans for a new two-story news- 
paper plant. A lease has been signed 
for a two-story building, and construc- 
tion work has started on remodeling 
the structure. 

The property has a frontage of 60 
feet and a depth of 170 feet. The build- 
ing has a depth of 70 feet, and the rear 
of the lot will be used for automobile 
storage, and delivery carriers. 

Plans call for the installation of a 
front with two 20-foot plate glass 
windows, and an arch stone entrance 
set back eight feet from the sidewalk. 
A new rotary press has been purchased. 

The composing room, business office, 
circulation and job shop will occupy the 
first floor, while the second floor will 
house the editorial rooms. 


MONOTYPE BOOKLET 


The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany has just issued Vol. XXI, No. 72 of 
“Monotype” a booklet containing six re- 
prints of Monotype advertisements ap- 
pearing in American publications, The 
typographic arrangement is by Bruce 


Rogers famous authority on printing and 
typography. 
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lines. The Editor & Publisher reserves th 
right to classify, edit or reject any adve) 
tisement. 


ADVERTISING 
Copy 


Copy Writer—Booklets, circulars, women’s af 


children’s products. Illustrated if desire 
Elizabeth Gwynne, 158 East 56th St., Ne 
York. 


Supplies 


Shading Sheets for Art work and Benday e 
fects. Bourges Service, Inc., 144 West 32 
street, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIE 


Brokers 


Class Paper in South for $15,000, or two-thin 
interest for $10,000. Established high-grai 
publication with fine opportunity. Chance f 
advertising man. MHarris-Dibble Co., 345 Mad 
son Ave., New York. } 


Wisconsin—Evening paper; exclusive fiek 
good plant; earning handsome dividends on prii 
asked. Illinois—Evening paper; exclusive fiek 
good plant; earning large dividends on pri 
asked. Both these properties will stand the ac 
test. J. B. Shale, Times Bldg., New York. 

; 


(Continued on following page) 


| Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or write 
us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSE: 
Scottis. 24 and 32-Page Presse 


GOSS 2 and 28- Page presses good for blac 
or color work, also s Sextuple. 


HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sou 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple an Double Se 
tuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereoty! 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available for Early Delivery 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory......... - Plainfield, N. 
New York Office. “Brokaw Bldg. ., 1457 Broad 
Ohicago Office.............+05. Monadnock Blo 


Fe i} 


USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Jmar D. Gray, active newspaper broker, 
\ eon, Mo., writes: : 4 
have a Catholic weekly and job office in 
fissouri making good money, for sale at $16,- 
00; all cash, but it must be sold to a Catholic 
ath newspaper experience. 
| can sell an Arkansas weekly, $5,000 down, 
nd it is a splendid buy. | : 
'*T have an Oregon morning daily at $100,000, 
“ith building—a money maker. _ bi 
“JT have five daily papers in Missouri priced 
fom $17,000 to $50,000, all making money. 
'*A mighty fine Kansas semi-weekly clearing 
round $10,000 per year.” 
ee 


fiddle West Properties—Exclusive listings. 
fo damaging publicity. Personal service in 
very deal. Everything confidential. High 
rade newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. 
‘nox, £51 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Newspapers Wanted 


uy Before Xmas best small daily in 
fiddle West available for down payment of 
0,000. Must offer opportunity for growth. 


end proposition to D-509, Editor & Publisher. 


! 
= 


| CIRCULATION 


b Promotion 

irculation—When quick, additional circulation 
jverage becomes necessary, remember that 
ar twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
your proof against experimenting. Write or 
ire. Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
¥. Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


freulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
*e ave., Reading, Penn. Orginators of Sales- 
anship Club Campaigns. 


ireatest Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
tion building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ap. Myers Cire. Organization, Box 288, 
Yaterloo, Iowa, 


-- 
uperior Circulation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
all Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ile, Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
anization that has set the standard for aggres- 
‘ye, successful circulation campaigns for nearly 
venty years. 


he World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
anization—The only circulation building serv- 
‘¢ in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
fidavits of the exact results of its every 
ampaign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
‘ecidental Building, Indianapolis. 


touble Your Paid in Advance Circulation. 
ich, attractive premiums, every woman and 
‘rl wants, at low prices. Boswell, Box 2231, 
os Angeles. 


EDITORIAL 


Fiction Wanted 


‘anted—Dramatic, fast-moving air stories, 
ritten by men who know the flying game— 
men yarns of war, adventure and romance 
-ammed with action and suspense. Payment 
1 acceptance; prompt decision. Fiction House, 
ic., 271 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


dvertising Manager for Southern California 
aily. Opportunity for one who has ability both 
3 Salesman and executive. State experience in 
rst letter. Box D-508, Editor & Publisher. 

ea aS ee 


dyertising Copy Writer, experienced, wanted 
ir large newspaper in Pennsylvania city. Must 
+ available at once. State qualifications, salary 
cpected in letter to Advertising Manager, 
‘artisburg Telegraph, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


oe Salesman—National operating or- 
ion has immediate and permanent em- 
¢ t for several real advertising salesmen 
experience in the newspaper field, espec- 
lly ‘special page advertising. Splendid oppor- 
el with territorial rights to men who make 

Men must be able to finance own ex- 
‘mse accounts until reliability has been demon- 

. Give statement of previous experience; 
isimess and personal references first letter. 
-533, Editor & Publisher. 


jon Manager wanted for morning daily 
madian city of 70,000. Must have initi- 
ive, and real promotion ideas for increasing 
tion; Give references. details of expe- 
sé and salary required. D-540, Editor & 
er. 


_ Reader wanted by the New Bedford 
ss.) Standard, a well grounded copy reader, 
fast enough to command good 
interested in future as well as present 
ities. Address Managing Editor. 


Editor & Publisher 


Em ployment—Equipment— 


EMPLOYMENT 


for wuare ber "1 55 1912 7 


EMPLOYMENT 


Services 


55 


MECHANICAL 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising—Experienced publicty, reporting, 
want agency connection. College — graduate. 
Stenographer. Original ideas. D-557, Editor 


& Publisher. 


Advertising—Young man wishes to start in 
office of an agency. Is quick at figures. Best 
references, Salary optional. Available immedi- 
ately. C-998, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising—Young man (married, 28 years 
old) now employed as Classitied solicitor, de- 
sires to locate in southwest or on Pacific coast 
on growing paper that offers greater oppor- 
tunities in !ocal display department. Had prac- 
tically 2 years’ experience in Classified and 
can furnish excellent references. His past rec- 
crd_ will prove his ability tu produce results. 
D-522, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor, copy writer and fay out 


man, experienced, desires new econnection. Ten 
years selling experience, best references. Now 
employed. Married. Thirty. D-553, Editor 


& Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor on daily or weekly in 
Kansas, Colorado or Missouri. Competent to 
take entire charge and manage weekly publi- 
cation. Write or wire W. O. Jones, Pecmody, 
Kansas. 


Advertising Manager—Now employed, desires 
change; A-1 references. Man capable of as- 
suming responsibility. Married. Family. D-547, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager on small daily seeks 
larger field. Copy, ideas, layout. Record shows 
steady linage increase. Age 27, married, 


D-548, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Man with years of experience both 
on regular staff and selling special pages and 
editions, would like to confer with publisher of 
good-sized daily or a string of papers about 
instituting a special feature advertising depart- 
ment. I can show you how to increase linage 
by special features without interfering with 
regular accounts, and also leave a good taste 
in the mouths of your customers. If your ex- 
perience with others has been unsatisfactory it 
will pay you to confer with me. References of 
the highest calibre furnished. D-542, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Business Manager seeks new field. Free after 
giving four weeks’ notice. Can hold down 
expenses and increase the gross. Two success- 
ful experiences. D-541, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulaion Manager, now with Metropolitan 
morning and Sunday newspaper, seeks change. 
Has record of successful achievement. Circula- 
tion, promotion and business problems handled 
with aggressiveness and _ executive ability. 
D-552, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Agegressive young circu- 
lation executive seeks connection in city up 
to 100,000 where results will bring recognition. 
Real record of accomplishment in morning, 
evening and Sunday field. 40% increase 
shown during 3 years on present position. 
Know ABC thoroughly. Can produce quality 
coverage at minimum _ expense. Married. 
D-555, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Morning, evening and 
Sunday experience, available at once. Thorough 
knowledge all phases promotion and office rou- 
tine. First class references. 34 years old, 
pared strictly reliable. C-999, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Circulation—Young married man with success- 
ful record on four publications, who has made 
intensive study of circulation system, promotion 
and finance, is seeking a location with paper 
that will afford him a definite opportunity for 
personal progress and permanence, For a con- 
nection with the right publication, is willing to 
make some salary sacrifice at the outset. Will- 
ing to pay one-half of expense in going for in- 
terview. Correspondence invited from _ pub- 
lishers in cities of 150,000 or less. C-996, Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 34, employed. Not seek- 
ing. Awaits inquiries, Settled, hard worker. 
D-520, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, experienced on metro- 
politan and small city papers. Can produce 
maximum results at minimum expense. a- 
miliar with every detail, including promotion 
and audit records. D-530, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, with metropolitan daily 
and Sunday newspaper and national magazine 
experience. Al record and references and 
ability to get permanent results. Salary $5,000 


per year. D-524, Editor & Publisher. 
Circulation will furnish achievement 
records, with recommendations and references 


to convince interested publisher of his ability to 
produce service, income and growth. Colorado, 
California and vicinity only. D-539, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Classified Manager, able, young, backed with 
astonishing record of accomplishment, wants 
job on first or second paper in 100,000 city. 
Middle west. Write D-543. Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager, six years’ experience 
building classified on metropolitan and smaller 
dailies, desires permanent location. Prefers 
south. D-549, Editor & Publisher. . 


Situations Wanted 


Classified Manager—Experienced in every field 
of classified building; 11 years, classified and 
display, as salesman and executive on five 
dailies of 22,000 to 180,000. Member ANCAM, 
Now employed as manager past four years, 
Seek connection with growing daily. Write or 
wire D-532, Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Roomy Foreman—Resourceful, sys- 
tematic. executive who will improve typog- 
raphy and get large or small daily out 
promptly at minimum cost; union. . Land- 
peat Composing Room, New York Evenirg 
‘ost. 


Desk Man, 15 years’ experience, fast, accurate, 
seeks position at once. Splendid references. 
D-551, Editor & Publisher. 


Desk Man, 36, single, 16 years’ experience on 
leading Hastern papers, seeks place on evening 
paper. Clean record, best references, $45, 
D-554, Editor & Publisher. 


Dramatic and Film Editor, New York, wants 
to make change. Trade and newspaper experi- 
ence. - D-546, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor—Newspaper man with thirteen years’ 
experience, reporter to managing editor, seeks 
permanent connection on growing daily. Old in 
experience, young in years and ideas. Health 
and habits excellent. Highest references from 
small city and metropolitan editors. Ready for 
quick move if opportunity is right. D-558, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial—Don’t bother with this ad unless 
you are publisher of small city daily in need 
of trained managing editor with wide experi- 
ence. Write D-538. Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer—Successful political and good- 
will editorial writer seeks new connection. 
Capable of taking charge as editor. D-545, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer, news executive; metropolitan 
and small city experience; total abstainer; 
capable producing outstanding paper and build- 
ing permanent circulation at minimum cost; 
now employed; desires permanent place South- 
east. D-511, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer, expterienced, 33, college 
trained, plus fifteen years practical experience, 
desires connection in East or middle West. 
Legislative, Industrial and Financial articles and 
surveys my specialty. Have written and pub- 
lished many financial booklets for investment 
houses on West Coast and articles for Trade 
and Industrial publications. Experience also 
includes work along national advertising lines, 
especially in the making and preparation of 
merchandising surveys to determine sales stand- 
ing and percentage of distribution of nationally 
advertised, competitive products. D-556, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Reporter—Yale ’27, slight experience, wants 
chance to work and learn on suburban news- 
paper near New York, preferably in New Jersey. 
D-550, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter—Young, employed, wants better posi- 
tion. Five years’ general experience. Sound 
references. Will consider anything. D-501, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter—-Young man, withcut experience, 
wants opportunity. Harvard graduate (cum 
laude). On Harvard Crimson. References and 
photograph on request. Near New York pre- 
ar tt George T. Wyman, Scarsdale, N: Y. 
él 223: 


Syndicate or News Manager—Seasoned news- 
paperman, 15 years in business, who has man- 
aged two successful national syndicate promo- 
tion ventures, now employed, wants job with 
ew spanen or syndicate. D-544, Editor & Pub- 
iher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Duplex 16 page tubular plate press, 2 pages 
wide. Complete stereotyping outfit, first-class 
condition. Funk Printing Press Company, 150 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


For Sale—One 3-deck Goss straight line press, 
equipped with color attachment and in perfect 
condition. This is a bargain for quick pur- 
chaser at $5,500.00 F..O. B. Pensacola. Florida. 
Address News-Journal Company, Pensacola, 
Florida. 


TIME IS MONEY 


If time means nothing and you care 
to go up one street and down another 
looking for an opportunity you will find 


it—sometime, 

But if time is valuable, and it surely 
should be, you cannot afford to use this 
method, The direct and logical way is 
to use the Classified Service of 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale—One Model No, 
cellent condition. Removed solely for standard- 
ization, Carries 5-pt., 7-pt., 10-pt., with italics, 
In Main magazines and 36-pt. head letter in 
auxiliary magazine. Also 18 and 24-pt. 2-line 
figures in auxiliary, Price includes 4-mould 
dises ‘including 36-pt. recessed mold and 3 
regular molds. Electric pot. Price $2,000.00 
F, O. B. Pensacola, Florida. Address News- 
Journal Company, Pensacola, Florida. 


14 Linotype, in ex- 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, 
etce.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed eae roe bargain prices. Easy 
terms, otfman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E, 13th St., N. Y. City. ; 


Wire Stitchers, 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted 


Duplex 8-page Flat Bed Press wanted. Mail 
full information and lowest price for cash to 
Jae . Carneiro & Company, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York. September 28, 1927, 
The Board of Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of Sixty Cents (60c) a 
share on the Common Stock of this Company, 
payable November_15, 1927, to Common Stock. 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 1st, 1927, 


Checks will be mailed. 
not close, 


Transfer books will 


OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that haz received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
(7 years, It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods, 
When properly organized, the results are 
never disappointing, 


We have been factors in many im- 


portant consolidations, sales and ap- 
praisals, 


HARWELL & CANNON 
Times Bldg. 


New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ADVERTISING Director 

wanted for big dailies in 
North Central West. Initial 
salary up to ten thousand dol- 
lars. Age not over forty. State 
qualifications fully. References 
and photograph required. Regis- 
tration free. Correspondence 
confidential. Mention Number 
1865 B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


, 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised | 
All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 


350 Madison Ave. New York 
Pacific Ooast Representative: 
M. C. Moore, 515 N, Canon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


DORE AIX 


—————— a 
MM 2/7 
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A S Christmas nears why not get the 
photographers to advertise that they 

will take photos of the home for use on 

more personalized Greeting cards for 

families this Christmas.—C. M. L., Se- 

attle, Wash. 


In most cities it is a difficult task to 
find a parking space down town. Per- 
haps you can sell a page containing ads 
of centrally located garages where park- 
ing space is available. This would be 
not only a good form of advertising for 
the garages but would constitute a bene- 
ficial service to motorists—Norman B. 
Terry. 


Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Years are special events in the 
minds of the American public and the 
food dealers who will advertise and fea- 
ture specials during this period will not 
need to worry about demand for staple 
goods. 

There is probably little more sugar, 
bread, potatoes, etc. sold at this time 
than any other but housewives are highly 
receptive to suggestions in line of fancy 
“eats” at this time. Exotic fruits, dates, 
figs, special garnishings, special meats, 
preserves and similar delicacies—that’s 
what they’re looking for. 

Push the fancy groceries and meats at 
this time and you will find the staples 
will take care of themselves—P. O. 
Narveson. 


Every city has its exclusive shopping 
district, generally centered on one street. 
For instance there is South Flower 
street in Los Angeles. In the Los 
Angeles Times seven. ‘of these shops 
divide a full-page spread for individual 
institutional advertisements. This is in 
addition to the usual space used, and 
therefore so much additional linage— 
Harold J. Ashe. 


With the opening of the hunting season 
a page can be sold to sporting goods, 
hardware and allied dealers. Tying in 
with these dealers could be clothing and 
camera dealers, and all others handling 
any lines of interest to hunters. A 
boxed story should give the seasons on 
various game and the limits—H. J. A. 


Be sure and get your laundries to line 
up with the nation wide contest, sponsored 
by the Laundryowners’ National Associa- 
tion. Persuade them to run good-sized 
ads giving the rules of the contest, ex- 
plaining the situation fully, and telling 
of, the prizes to be awarded both nation- 
ally and in your own state. You might 
obtain an ad from your local laundry- 
owners’ association—D. P. 


A “Visitors Guide and Shoppers’ Col- 
umn” is a banner over a number of one 
inch ads from hotels and restaurants with 
places of interest in a box, used effec- 
tively by an Eastern paper.—C. M. L. 


An “Electric Home” sponsored by the 


William Carney’s 
Exclusive 
Paris Stories 
of Prince Carol 
of Roumania 


Appear only in 
INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


63 Park Row, New York City. 


ss PULLERS 
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Editor 


& Publisher 


One Dollar 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 
lished. Send 
clipping for 
payment. 


$ $ 


local league of electrical dealers afforded 
Albany (N. Y.) newspapers an oppor- 
tunity for special advertising recently. 
The scheme, designed by the dealers to 
show chiefly a new house-wiring system, 
also called public attention to many new 
electrical contrivances for the home. The 
home was kept open for public visitation 
for two weeks, during which time adver- 
tisements were carried daily.—C. W. 


Interest on the bonds of the Second 
‘Liberty Loan, 4% per cent, stops on Nov. 
15, according to an announcement by the 
U. S. Government. Can you get copy 
from your banks and brokerage houses 
regarding the necessity of turning these 
bonds in and stressing the fact that thou- 
sands of dollars will be thrown away by 
people failing to turn them in?—D. P., 
Fall River, Mass. 


for October TszQlvZa 


CASEY WRITES WAR BOOK 


Chicago Daily News Columnist Tells 
Story of Artillery Outfit 


Robert J. Casey, Chicago Daily News 
columnist, is the author of “The Can- 
noneers Have Hairy Ears” which was 
recently published anonymously by J. H. 
Sears Company. His book is a record 
of the artillery in the Great War, in 
which he served as captain of the 124th 
Field Artillery. 

Casey’s battery, composed in greater 
part of high school boys from .Spring- 
field, Illinois, was cited three times for 
bravery, twice by Maj. Gen. Sumerall. 
Casey, himself, received three citations, 
one of them signed by General John 
Pershing. 

After the war Casey returned to Chi- 
cago and the newspaper business. For 
some time he has conducted a front page 
column in the Chicago Daily News. 

He is now taking a trip around the 
world. 


MINNESOTA VETERAN RETIRES © 


Frank L. Whitney, a member of the 
Fawmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel staff 
for more than 25 years, has retired from 
active work. His stock in the company 
has been purchased by Claude N. Swan- 
son, advertising manager. 


One Dollar will 
be patd for each 


idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


CHATTY column 

fans may exchange ideas, is a good 
field as fall and winter brings increased 
interest in radio. Far-away stations 
heard, troubles, and unusual conditions all 
are of interest to the army of reader 
fans who are encouraged to send in their 
brief yarns of experiences—H. R. W., 
St.) Baul: 


Under the heading “The Fading Line 
of Blue,” the Akron Beacon Journal has 
been publishing a half column story with 
a small picture of Summit County’s Civil 
War veterans telling of their enlistment, 
service, business associations and home 
life. At the end of each story the name 
of the veteran for the next day is given. 
—Art Murray. 


Some news departments without society 
reporters have trouble getting out a good 
looking personal column for the society 
page. A city editor I once worked under 
devised an easy plan to get around the 
problem. He made it a part of the as- 
signment for each reporter every day to 
turn in five personals. Even the copy 
readers were asked to comply with the 
rule. Each week the reporter or copy 
editor who turned in the greatest num- 
ber of personals was given Saturday 
afternoon off. The result was that the 
paper each day had around 75 personals 


Have you a 
friend in 
Kansas City 


Ask him if 
doesn’t 
read The 
Kansas City 
Star 


he 


in which radio 


whereas before the rule went into effect 
the-social page sometimes appeared with 
ten and twelve personal mentions.— 


aaa: 


_ Have a reporter visit the public schools 
in your city and obtain a list of ques- 
tions on history, geography and civics, 


“Today’s News Today” 


ZIONS 
ae Dd a * ® 
Ul ITED-P RESS 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 


What Do You 
KNOW 
? 


A Great Questions and 
Answers Feature 


New Questions Daily 


King Features 


Syndicate, Inc. 
| New York City 


= 


étc., that elementa:y grade pupils are re= 
quired to answer. One or more of these 
may be printed each day with the intro- 
duction: “Here is a question that pupils 
in the class of Miss Tillie Jones, fifth 
eract, Southern school, can answer. Can 
you: 


Who are your friends? If you would 
know, “arrange” a nice little automobile 
accident, suggested the Saratoga Springs 
(N. Y.) Saratogian, in a novel story by 
a reporter, who was sent out to get “hu- 
man interest stuff.” Bearing a long ugly 
red gash on his left cheek, a badly dis- 
colored eye and a bandaged left hand, the 
reporter posted ‘himself at a conspicuous 
corner and explained to each one who 
asked that he had been thrown from an 
automobile driven by a young woman, 
when the car, to avoid collision, swerved 
and struck a tree. He received some 
novel inquiries, among them: “Did your 
wife know you were riding with the 
young lady?” Further “human interest 
stuff” was gleaned ‘by reporter in exam- 
ination at police headquarters. He had a 


page one feature—C, W., Albany, N. Y. 


UNITED FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


World Building 
NEW YORK 


Mack anMark | 


A comic strip that sure hits the 
mark— 


Now a regular feature of many 
leading dailies. 


Five columns of real laughs 
every day for your readers. 


Can be had as a separate feature 
or included in the full daily 
service. 


Graphic Syndicate, Inc. 
350 Hudson Street 
New York City 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- | 
petent circulation men of | 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge 

your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- | 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star | 
Building, Peoria, Ill. i 
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Pass up profitable 
Sales ! 


Come to New England x where 
; Business is always good ~~ = 


If you are hungry for more sales, come to New England, where you 
can always do volume business, but not the kind of business that 
involves costly and difficult sale and advertising plans. 


In this compact little area you have a group of cities, with large 
| } populations, all close to each other, all industrious and prosperous, 
and all buyers of every useful commodity. 


Business is good here. The people are all employed and making 
money. The holiday season is now on, and both dealers and con- 
sumers are in a buying mood. Why not start some intensive adver- 
tising in the local papers? 


By the way this is a good time of the year to begin thinking of your 
1928 appropriation. If you need any special merchandising facts 
on this market, these newspapers are ready to send it along. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines lation lines lines : lation lines lines 
**Attleboro Sun .......... E 5,786 03 .03 **Bridgeport Post-Telegram “Pawtucket Times ...... (E) 28,392 .08 08 
Ge Gishe es At: "50 (E&M) 44,370 15 15 “Providence Bulletin ....(E) 72,254 (20 (B).27 
™*Boston Globe .......... (S) 333,452 55 55 etBridgeport Poste, . vs... . (8) 23,171 10 10 *Providence Journal ..... (M) 41,766 12 (B).27 
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TREND IN CIRCULATION — 1925 to 1927 


Average Daily Circulation for Six Months Periods 


> 
Neaberat c—1925—_ 7—1926— 71927 —, Number of 
Copies Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Mar. 31 Sept. 30 Mar, 31 Sept. 30 Copies 


From Publisher's Statements to the United States Government. 


Net Paid Circulation, 278,582 
A Gain of 13,582 


The history of The Sun is one of growth — expansion — approval on 
the part of New York’s discriminating public. 


During the six months ended September 30, 1927, the average daily 
net circulation of The Sun was 278,582. This was an increase of 
13,582 copies over the corresponding period a year ago. 


The Sun’s news columns are complete, accurate and interesting. 
Its many features and departments are instructive and entertaining. 


The Sun’s increase in circulation has been made on the merits of the 
paper itself, It has in no wise been secured by prizes, contests or 
stunts to swell circulation. 


A Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
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IS AMERICAN BUSINESS~ 
7. GOING STALE? 


There’s not agreat distance be- | business in danger of going | follow proper advertising as They are equivalent to a market 


SEPTEMBER 
= 
; 


tween “‘going great’’ and “‘going 
stale.” An athlete almost fears 
to be at his best because that’s 
his time of greatest peril from 
the Nemesis of the too-fine edge. 


Te ae 


MERICA has arrived. We 
have more money than 
any other nation in the 

holding the balance of 

power in cold, hard bullion. 


world, 


Wages are high, and real wages 
(what they will buy in actual 
goods) have never been so high. 


We are living in a golden age. 


Our present success was made 
possible by the fierce fighting of 
our fathers. Their chief con- 
cern was to forge ahead. There 
were wildcat times when Amer- 
ica went nearly bankrupt, fol- 
lowed by a hurried gathering of 
resources and back into the 
battle they would go with re- 
newed energy and determina- 
tion. 


Now that America is over the 
hill and prosperous times are 
continually with us, do we be- 
gin to think more of keeping 
money than of making it? Does 
rate of interest concern us more 


than rate of progress? 


Like an athlete who has just 


been victorious, is American 


stale? 

American business as a whole 
fluctuates in morale as does an 
individual. 


The athlete who fears that he 
is going stale overcomes this 
state of mind by a smashing 
effort of will and a vigorous 


workout.e 


The morale of American busi- 
ness at this time indicates that 
it has been gripped by a similar 
apprehension. 

It’s time for a workout in 
greater selling effort and the 
setting up of an enlarged ob- 
jective. 

During the war the nation 
learned how to produce vast 
quantities of merchandise. Pro- 
duction has since increased. We 
are turning out one-third more 
product than at any time dur- 
ing the war. Our factories are 
busy. They shall keep busy as 
long as consumption continues 
to use theincreasing production. 


To take up the slack of in- 
creased production we must 
develop more buying. This calls 
for enlarged sales programs. 


We of The Chicago Tribune 
know that sales follow adver- 
tising. Business leaders, de- 
partment store heads, manu- 
facturers of a wide range of 
commodities have shown us 
comparative sales records and 
have publicly testified that sales 
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certainly as one day follows 
upon the next. 


* * 


HE Chicago Tribune is going 

ahead with confidence in the 
prosperity of the nation and of 
The Chicago Territory. 


During September and Octo- 
ber the circulation of The 
Chicago Sunday Tribune was 
increased far above the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


The Tribune did not increase 
its circulation in a spirit of 
competition with other news- 
papers. 

It already had a much larger 


circulation in Chicago and 
Zone 7 than any other Chicago 
newspaper. It publishes a 
greater volume of advertising 
than any other newspaper in 
America. What we had in mind 
is that we thereby increased by 
many thousands the number of 
buyers who are influenced by 


Tribune advertising. 


In terms of what the aver- 
age city family spends in a 
year, this means that an ad- 
ditional market of 120 million 
dollars has been made ayailable 
to Tribune advertisers. 


These new Tribune families 
are equivalent to a city the size 
of Atlanta, Louisville or Denver. 


that would be served by an ad- 
vertising campaign in any news-~ 
paper in any American city of 
300,000. The addition of this new 
field of circulation means more 
to American commerce than the 
subjugation of new colonies by 
costly wars. 
aor 


HE real significance, as we 
see it, of this Tribune circu- 
lation increase is that it is an 
example of how a new market 
can be developed—a new field 
cultivated—a new objective 


achieved. 


The Chicago Tribune is not 
holding back—it is not at all 
apprehensive. It is stepping 
out, intensively. It is eighty 
years young. It has increased 
its circulation before—often— 
and The Tribune’s advertising 
volume has never failed to in- 


crease in turn. 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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The installation of new presses or 
press units need not cause a turmoil 
in your press room. 


All eScottes Mou ltr Win Gand 
“Straight-Unit” Presses have rigid 
baseplates with built-in main drive 
and one-piece unit bases, one-piece 
folder bases and one-piece passage 
bases, machined into exact inter- 
changeable alignment. 


Special means are provided for join- 


C 


ott. 


THEY ARE EASY TO ERECT 


ing these bases to the passage plates 
and they line up and fit together so 
accurately that the erection of Scott 
Presses is indeed a simple matter. 


It is also possible to add new units 
with a minimum of inconvenience 
and the result, in either case, is a 
most rigid and substantial press. In 
installation, as in operation, you 
will find the greatest possible 
economy in— 


Multi-Unit” or “Straight-Unit” Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory : ‘ 


New York Office : 2 : reas 


Chicago Office weg ho seman Metin io 


: Plainfield, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
1457 Broadway 
- - + 1330 Monadnock Block 


Cable Address; WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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Leading 
in RADIO 


Advertising - Sales —- News 


For four years—1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 to date— 
the New York Herald Tribune has led all morning 


and Sunday newspapers in volume of radio advertising 


in New York. 


September, the opening month of the autumn radio 
season, found the Herald Tribune again first in radio 
advertising in the morning and Sunday field. 


This sustained leadership in radio advertising can mean 
only one thing—sustained leadership in radio sales. 


There are two obvious reasons for the Herald Tribune’s 
radio leadership—the responsiveness of its readers, and 
the quality of its radio news. 


To reach real buyers of radio in the world’s greatest 
market, advertise in the New York Herald Tribune, 
leader in the morning and Sunday field in radio ad- 
vertising for four years —on the basis of response 
and results. 
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The high character and tone of The Bulletin 
make it the preferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia trading area consists of about 
550,000 homes. And The Bulletin 1s averaging 
548,952 copies per day! It seems unbelievable, 
but it is true. 


Y “In 

Philadelphia 
peatly rattle 
PHILADELPHIA cost by concentrating in the news- The Bulletin 


paper ‘‘nearly everybody”’ reads — 


The Eoening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


DOMINATE Create maximum impression at one 
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Throng At Chicago Fall Advertising Meet: 
New A. B. C. Rule For Pre-Date Editions 


Eleven Conventions and Divisional Meetings—Pre-date Audits to Show Only Press-run Time—Bureau 
Not to Alter Rules Without Granting Hearings 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PUBLISHER) 


Cuicaco, Oct. 21—The advertising 
eapital of the world was this week located 
in Chicago. No one has tried to esti- 
mate the number of men and women rep- 
resenting all classes and phases of the 
purchase and sale of space and service 
who have thronged the hotels since Mon- 
day, but a record number is indicated by 
that fact that all of the associations 


meeting reported that all previous at- ' 


tendance records were broken. 

When the Inland Daily Press Associa- 
tion started the ball rolling Tuesday, its 
attendance was more than 125. The 
Direct Mail Advertising Association kept 
two floors and the basement of the New 
Stevens Hotel busy for three days. The 
Associated Business Papers thronged the 
Drake ballroom at their annual banquet 
ind the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
srowned the week with its fourteenth an- 
nual banquet, with more than 1,000 at 
the tables. Group and divisional meet- 
ngs of the Audit Bureau occupied all of 
Thursday and the general meeting this 
norning sat down with a less contentious 
rogram than marked last year’s meeting, 
jut none the less important to the many 
nterests served by the bureau. 

Prime attention was paid to the divi- 
ional activities of the newspaper men, 
vho adopted three resolutions for action 
y the general mecting. More than an 
1our’s Warm argument marked the dis- 
ussion of whether the Audit Bureau 
hould designate the pre-date circulation 
f an evening paper as morning circula- 
ionor the pre-date circulation of a 
norning paper as evening circulation, ac- 
ording to the hour at which the paper 
eached the reader. 

_In accordance with the report of the 
‘ewspaper Advisory Committee, the 
ivision adopted the following resolution, 
ffered by F. A. Walker, New York 
wn: “The A. B. C. shall not designate 
he pre-dated circulation of an evening 
€wspaper as morning circulation or the 
re-dated circulation of a morning paper 
S evening circulation, further than that 
n€ auditor’s report and publisher’s re- 
ort shall in all cases show the press- 
me of all editions on typical days and 
1é mumber of copies printed on each 
lition. 

“This resolution cancels all rules or 
gulation which may in part or in whole 
onflict with it. But this resolution shall 
ot be interpreted to abrogate or limit 
1e rule now in force which reads as 
lows: ‘when pre-date editions are 
sued, the pre-date edition circulation 
all be starred and reference made to it 
| the bottom of page one.’” 

The report of the Newspaper Advisory 
ommuttee, which the division unaimously 
lopted, also made the following recom- 
endations: “The Newspaper Advisory 
ommuttee recommends that the A. B. C. 
all not alter rules and regulations of 
e bureau or adopt new rules which, in 
ly Specific instance, seriously effect the 
ilue of newspaper properties without 
anting a full hearing of all parties con- 
med before a meeting of the Board 
€ctors. 
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By ARTHUR ROBB 


EXCLUSIVE TELEPHOTO FROM A. B. C. MEET 


Left to right: O. C. Harn, managing director of Audit Bureau of Circulations; 

P. L. Thomson, president of the A. B. C. and Ernest R. Mitchell, of Mitchell- 

Faust Advertising Company. This photograph was snapped for EDITOR & 

PUBLISHER Thursday and was transmitted over telephone wires to New York 
in 74% minutes. 


“The Newspaper Advisory Committee 
is in hearty sympathy with the principle 
underlying the bureau’s practice in de- 
ciding whether or not a subscription taken 
on a premium plan is properly not paid 
and that it must be clear that the sub- 
scriber has really bought a paper and not 
merely the premium. 

“The committee further recommends 
that a thorough discussion of the entire 
premium question be held in the meeting 
of the entire newspaper division before 
changes are made in the present prac- 
tices,” 

Upon motion it was voted to refer the 
contentions between certain publishers of 
Los Angeles and Hollywood to the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

A. R. Michener, Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Telegraph offered the following resolu- 
tion which was adopted: 

“Anything (excepting periodicals and 
newspapers) offered to the subscriber 
either free or at a price for or with his 
own subscription, either direct, through 
or by an agent, shall be considered a 


premium. At least 50 per cent of the sub- 
scription price, plus the full value of the 
premium whether stated or not, must be 
collected to make the subscription valid. 
This applies’ to carrier as well as mail 
subscriptions.” 

Nomination of directors was made to 
the convention as follows: Walter A. 
Strong, Chicago Daily News (renomi- 
nated); James C. Dayton, New York 
Evening Journal, to succeed David E. 
Town, who declined to accept renomina- 
tion. 

The newspaper advisory committee was 
elected as follows: Gardner Cowles, 
Des Moines Register-Tribune; T. R. Wil- 
liams, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph; Hugh 
A. O'Donnell, New York Times; Wil- 
liam Schmick, Baltimore Sun; E. J. Gay- 
lord, Oklahoma Oklahoman and Times. 
The latter two are new members. 

The newspaper division voted down a 
resolution by Mr. Gaylord to provide a 
check by the A. B. C. auditors of left- 
over circulation in the hands of country 
newsdealers, after lengthy discussion in 


which publishers deplored the bad effects 
locally and upon the entire fabric of 
circulation integrity of situations in 
Kansas ‘City, Louisville and Minneapolis 
which resulted in special audits of all 
newspapers in those cities by the bureau, 
with general deductions of circulations 
from previously established totals. 

Jason Rogers, general manager of 
Kansas City Journal-Post, offered an 
amendment to Mr. Gaylord’s resolution, 
recognizing that net paid circulation of 
necessity contains from three to five per 
cent unpaid and unaccounted circulation 
and providing that a penalty should be 
assessed against a publisher who was 
found to be crowding papers on carriers. 
This penalty would be the deduction of 
all excess circulation over the permitted 
5 per cent average. 

Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News, and (Mr. Gaylord pointed out that 
adoption of the resolution would not be 
a corrective measure, that it recognized 
an existing evil without providing a 
remedy and that its operation would 
compel publishers to pad their circulation 
to take advantage of the permitted five 
per cent overage. 

The business paper division, presided 
over by Mason Britten, recommended the 
adoption of a symbol representing A. B. 
C. for members to use on their papers 
without repeating the entire phrase, 
“member Audit Bureau of Circulations.” 
The present A. B. C. symbol is a regis- 
tered trade mark and the business paper 
group, taking the suggestion from the 
adoption of a symbol by the Associated 
Business Papers, asked for suggestions 
as to a design which would carry the 
meaning of membership in the A. B. C. 
or a deviation from the copyrighted 
symbol with which they could mark their 
publications. 

The business paper members also asked 
for a change in the form of A. B. C. 
statements, suggesting a regrouping of 
the present material so there will be a 
more effective display of important items 
on the first page of the statement. 

Approval was voted the directors’ 
action on value of premiums and spirited 
endorsement was given the present pub- 
licity rules. Approval also was given the 
directors’ suggestion for procedure on 
calculating percentage of renewals. 

E. R. Shaw, of Power Plant Engineer- 
mg, was renominated for director. 

The Advertisers Division nominated 
S. S. ‘Conybeare, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa.; F. R. Davis, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady; F. 
F, Driscoll, Armour & Co., Chicago; 
L. B. Jones, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester: P. L. Thomson, Western 
Electric Company, New York; W. K. 
Towers, Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 


pany, Detroit, for directors. The Ad- 
vertising Agents Division nominated 
Frank Hermes, Blackman Company, New 
York. Magazine Division: S. R. Lat- 
shaw, Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York. 

Modern developments of American 


merchandising were summarized by Merle 
Thorpe, eé@‘tor of Nation’s Business, at 


4 


the annual banquet, as mass production, 
mass selling and mass credit. He found 
all of them good. 

“Twenty years ago publishers had low 
credit ratings,” said Mr. Thorpe. “Bank- 
ers appraised the vaiue of a newspaper at 
so much a pound weighing the type and 
this in 


presses. Particuar‘y was true 
the country field. Today the goodwill 
values of publ-cations run into seven 
figures. 


“The cauve of this phenomenon, in mv 
judement, is due to two outstanding 
achievements. The publishers were firs: 
to take seriously the regulation of their 
own business, rather than wait for 
government bureaucracy to do the job. 
There are approximately 1,500 industries 
with group organization in the country 


Necriy 2°C have adopted standards «* 
pract ce and codes of ethics. But the 
differenc> lies in the fact that the pub- 


lishers, through the Audit Bureau of 
Circul'at’ons. hed the courage to discipline 
members wno violsted their self-imposed 
standards. They appreciated that 
tracism was greater punishment than a 
fine or a lecture. 

“‘Mass-se sing is one of the three im 
po-tant contributions to our present-d> 
industrial life—mass produc‘ion, ms 
selling, mass credit. American industry 
eenceived and brought forth mass pro- 
duction. Staid. conservative bankers de- 
clared it rnsound. American industry 
alwavs tak ne chances, went ahead wit! 


Os- 


it. Industry then realized that mass 
production cculd not be sold by con- 
venticnal m set too swift a 


cthods. It 
ge cof commercial travelers 

ge of commercial travelers 
had been too swift for the man who 
peddled his own product. 

‘If the publishng industry had waited 
for the es.abl shment of a federal bureau 
of circu'ations. the second side of the 
modern industrial triangle, mass selling 
would have been held back many years. 
Again there was opposition. ‘Opposition, 
as usual, because it was not understood. 
The people, th-ough their representa- 
tives, have laid a federal tax upon mass 
selling in the form of a heavier postage 
rate on national advertising. Imagine a 
tax on mass production. 

“Then came the third side of the tri- 
angle—mass eredit. While modern busi- 
ness did not discover mass credit, it was 
the first to seize upon a little-used tool, 
sharpen it and put it to work on a grand 
scale. 

“Installment selling always has been 
a tool of commerce. Baldwin sold pianos 
on credit in 1800; Singer established a 
sewing-machine row in this city 60 years 
ago; Collier’s sold a set of books 30 
years ago on time payments. 

“But, it remained for the present gen- 
eration of business to gather up all the 
haphazard credit of the nation, label it 
put it under the scrutiny of banker and 
acceptance corporation, and set it to 
work. The individual has always had 
potential credit. Whether with the 
grocer, the doctor or the barber. 

“The figures showing the growth of 
installment buy:ng amaze and bring fear ° 
while the figures showing the increase 
in savings deposits and in insurance 
policies are taken as a matter of routing.” 

Judge Marcus Kavanaugh, of Chicago 
presented some powerful arguments for 
the abolition of the technicalities in court 
procedure whereby justice is delayed and 
the guilty escape punishment, citing cases 
of justice enhanced by courageous courts 
and delayed where attorneys spun the 
skein of red tape. “We are the most 
law-ridden and the most lawless nation 
on earth,” he declared. 

Entertainment at the annual banquet 
was on a scale that surpassed the am- 
bitious programs of the past. Following 
the scheduled addresses, President Thom- 
son introduced a “speaker from a long 
ways off.” Lights were flashed off and 
a movie flickered on a suddenly appear- 
ing screen, with the “movietone’” repro- 
ducing the words of Ambassador Fletcher 
and Premier Mussolini, engaged in con- 
versation at the Premier’s residence in 
Rome. 

John Marshall of the Chicago Civic 
Grand Opera Company headed the musi- 
cal program, which included also Ann 
Pennington, Paul Ash, Clark & Mc- 
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Left to right—Frank Harwood, American Tobacco Co.; Stanley Baldwin, Electric Sto-age Battery; F. C. Davis, 
General Electric; F. W. Driscoll, Armour Co.; Verne Burnett, General Motors, snapped for EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


at A. B. C. convention, the picture being telephoned io New York in 74% minutes. | 


Cullough and the entire male chorus 
from The Desert Song and the chorus 
from Queen High. More than 1,000 were 
present at the banquet. 


BUSINESS CYCLES ARE 
STUDIED BY A. B. P. 


Trade Papers Plan Study and Dis- 
cussien of Reducing Sell’ng and 
Distribution Costs at 
Chicago Meet’ng 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Curcaco, Ill., Oct. 19—A study of 
cycles in business and how business men 
and advertising mediums can prevent 
them, couples with a proposal for be- 
ginning a nationwide discussion of reduc- 
tion of selling and distribution costs oc- 
cupied the Associated Business Papers 
which held a three-day meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. The 
meeting was the fall session in which the 
papers have business men come in for 
joint discussions. 

The subject, “Trends In Advertising,” 
developed the viewpoint that the era of 
large volume sales and small profits will 
continue and it will be necessary, in order 
that the business of the country will not 
suffer from recessions, that many minds 
study the problem of distribution and 
selling costs. Th‘s study will be promot- 
ed by the members of the association 
editorially and otherwise. 

Edward J. Mehrin, vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill publications, speaking 
as an officer of the Association, declared 
the end of busness cycles can be ac- 
cemplished by the creation of new indus- 
tries to fill in the resting periods in 
established enterprises. He cited radio 
and the manufac'urer of rayon as two 
industries developed extensively in the 
last five years. Out of research investiga- 
tions, he said, cthers can be developed 
which will be long time guarantees of 
the prosperity of the country. Dr, Max 
Mason, pres:dent of the University of 
Chicago, gave the keynote speech, “Busi- 
ness and Scholarship, the New Unity,” 
declaring the age of atlvertising and 


research had put business on a higher 
plane. 

At the opening luncheon 250 delegates 
representing the 126 member papers were 
present and at the final banquet there 
were 300, Executive Secretary Fred M. 
Feiker announced. The discussions were 
presided over by President J. H. Brag- 
don, publisher of the Textile World. 


COMMEND BUREAU 


Committee Favors Work Done in Re- 
search and Statistical Fields 

(By Telegrath to Epitror & PUBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, Oct. 20.—Commendation of 
the past year’s research and _ statistical 
work by the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation was expressed by the committee 
in charge at a meeting here yesterday. 

W. F. Rogers, Boston Transcript, pre- 
sided as vice-chairman in the absence of 
Fleming Newbold, Washington Star, the 
chairman. Others present included C. D. 
Atkinson, Atlanta Journal; D. E. Town, 
Hearst newspapers; D. B. Plum, Troy 
Record; Frank Burgess, La Crosse Tri- 
bune and Leader Press; George Noee, of 
Cone, Rothenburg & Noee; W. E. Mc- 
Farland, Chicago Tribune; W. A. Thom- 
son, Director of the Bureau WT.) ie 
Moore, Associate Director; F. Guy Davis, 
Chicago manager; Walter P. Burn, Pa- 
cific Coast manager. 

The meeting was adjourned until the 
A. N. P. A. -fall convention at Virginia 
Beach, next month. 


RECEIVER NAMED FOR DAILY 


Assets of the News-Times Publishing 
Company, publishers of the El Dorado 
(Ark.) Daily News, were thrown into 
receivership recently on petition of three 
plaintiffs, contending that the company has 
committed an act of insolvency. 
receivership was declared at a hearing 
before John Bruce Cox, referee an bank- 
ruptcy. H. F. Grigsby, vice-president of 
the Exchange Bank and Trust Company 
was made receiver. Petitioners were J. 
S. Alpin of El Dorado, the Century 
Advertising Company of New York City 
and R. Hoe & Co., of New York City. 


TO PUSH CLASSIFIED 
WITH DISPLAY COPY 


of Classified Managers 

Votes Aggressive Campaign at Chi- 

cago Meeting—True Value Un- 
known Members Say 


Association 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PupLisHEr) 


Cuicaco, Oct. 19—A campaign to sel 
the classified columns to the public wa: 
voted today by directors of the Associa: 
tion of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers. Holding their eighth annua 
meeting at the Stevens Hotel. Display 
space will be taken in newspapers oye) 
the country in a general drive to increas 
the use of the classified columns by thi 
advertisers and by the public. The de 
cision is regarded as the most momentou: 
in the history of the Association, accord 
ing to E. F. Emmel of the Indianapoli. 
Star, secretary. 

Except for magazine and newspapel 
display, more money is spent on classifiec 
than any other form of advertising, Mr 
Emmel said. The board believes that th 
proper appreciation of the classified at 
is lacking and that a program of publicity 
will increase the advertisers’ and_ the 
buyers’ respect for it. The member: 
pointed to the success of real estate met 
and automobile dealers and said some 
time will be spent in outlining a methoc 
for conducting the campaign. This wil 
be developed at a subsequent meeting. 

Sessions were held Tuesday and Wed 
nesday by the entire membership of the 
Association, which is a department of the 
International Advertising Association 


PREPARING GROUP MEETS 


Chairmen of the various trade groups! 
in the Advertising Club of New York 
are now planning a series of meetings t¢ 
begin within a few weeks. Gilbert 7) 
Hodges, New York Sun and club presi: 
dent, last week sent out a notice to mem 
bers urging them to support their par) 
ticular groups, declaring that these meet 
oh ,, constitute the backbone of al 
club. 


FWO important problems will engage 
» the Audit Bureau of Circulations in 
ing months, revision of forms and 
re-date issues, P. L. Thomson, president 
vf the Audit Bureau of Circulations, told 
nembers in his annual report delivered 
o the board of directors at the annual 
vention in Chicago this week. Both 


Philip L. Thomson 


of these questions were submitted to the 
convention for action, and the advice of 
the members will be transmitted to the 
directors for their guidance. (A report 
of the convention discussion of these 
topics will be found on another page of 
this issue.) In his report President 
Thomson also indicated that the present 
scale of dues will have to be revised to 
meet the mounting costs of the Bureau, 
and that the Bureau is lending its assis- 
tance to a British group which hopes 
to establish an A.B.C, in England. 

The A.B.C. now has a total member- 
ship of 1,818, Mr. Thomson reported, 
classified as follows: Newspapers, 922; 
magazines and periodicals, 189; farm 
papers, 82; business papers, 251; adver- 
tising agents, 177; national advertisers, 
141; and local advertisers, 56. “We have 
gained in advertisers, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and business papers a total of 25 
new members and have lost five advertis- 
ing agents and 62 local advertisers,” Mr. 
Thomson said. ‘{‘The local advertiser 
situation has always been subject to fluc- 
tuation. Forty-nine of the year’s losses 
were local firms whose dues had been 
paid by hewspapers; 38 of these in one 
city. 

The A.B.C. president expressed’ the 
wish that more national advertisers would 
become members. : 

“The advertisers plead that they are 
accustomed to use the Bureau’s service in 
the form of A.B.C. reports supplied to 
them without expense by publishers as a 
necessary measure of what they have for 
sale, and it is not clear why they should 
pay from $60 to $240 a year for a service 
which now is available without a specific 
fee,” he said. ‘Moreover, they say, even 
if there were no such thing as advertisers’ 
dues, and the Bureau was supported en- 
rely by publishers, that cost would be 
passed along as an element in the rate 
per line and ultimately paid for by the 
advertiser just as he pays almost every- 
thing else. 

“The logic of this reasoning is sound 
ut it presupposes that advertiser mem- 
ership is wanted as a financial considera- 
1on rather than as a moral value. It 
smt the few thousand dollars of adver- 
‘isers’ money which the Bureau needs 
ulthough that would be welcome in ex- 
sanding the work. It is particularly their 
nterest in and their identity with this 
novement of verified circulation in which 
hey all believe and by which they daily 
profit.” 


Editor & Publisher for October 22, 


VISION OF A. B. C. DUES NECESSARY 
TO MEET INCREASING COSTS 
sident Thomson Reviews Past Year in Annual Report— 


1,348 Audits Completed—More Advertiser Members 
Needed—Pays Tribute to Stanley Clague 


During the fiscal year, which ended 
Aug. 31, 1,348 audits were made against 
1,413 during the previous year. The aver- 
age number of auditors employed was 47 
compared with 42 the previous year, so 
that the average number of audits per 
man decreased from 33 to 28. 

“The explanation for this situation is 
primarily the unusual number of instances 
where auditors were engaged for a long 
period because of circulation irregulari- 
ties,’ President Thomson reported. “Never 
in the history of the Bureau has there 
been such a series of long drawn out in- 
vestigations. The Louisville, Kansas 
City, and Minneapolis cases, with which 
most of you are familiar, were enough 
in themselves to wreck the routine up to 
which the Bureau is geared. In each of 
these cities charges were brought by one 
paper against a competitor and demands 
were made for an unusually thorough in- 
vestigation. In Louisville from one to 
six auditors were engaged over a period 
of seven months, the equivalent of one 
auditor’s time for more than 14 months, 
while audits of newspapers in Louisville 
previously had taken the equivalent of one 
man’s time for 36 days. In Kansas City 
from the time the auditors began work to 
the day when the last one left 44 weeks 
had elapsed, or the equivalent of one 
man’s time for two years and three 
months. The situation in Minneapolis 
developed while the auditors were still 
on the Kansas City job, and here it took 
from November to July to clean up the 
situation, with the equivalent of 295 man 
days. 

“Our present auditing staff is sufficient 
for a program of 14,448 man days, and 
this year these three ¢ases alone consumed 
more than 10 per cent of the total avail- 
able man power. It is obvious that the 
rest of the 1,400 audits had to suffer and 
that we would close the year with our 
quota of audits unreached. I want to 
make it clear that this is through no fault 
of the auditors or their chief. But, you 
may say, when an emergency arises 
shouldn’t the management throw in a 
force of extra C. P. A.s from the outside 
and not make the membership as a whole 
suffer? The answer is ‘No.’ Because, as 
I have pointed out, special training and 
experience is necessary for an A.B.C. 
auditor. The ordinary public accountant 
who does auditing work is unfamiliar 
with the complexities of the publishing 
business and the many rules which the 
Bureau has set up governing practice. 
.“The disruption of A.B.C. auditing 
routine, troublesome as that seems to us, 
is only one of a long string of serious 
losses which inevitably follow such news- 
paper strife as has been seen so much 
the past year. In such an atmosphere of 
charges and counter charges the papers 
involved suffer heavy losses in revenue; 
while business loses confidence in adver- 
tising of all forms in an area far beyond 
the limited locality immediately affected. 
When these situations arise the duty of 
the A.B.C. is to get its auditors on the 
job, dig in, and get the facts, and then 
ceport them without fear or favor. This 
we have tried to do. But whatever the 
outcome of the investigation the resulting 
A.B.C. audits never satisfy both parties 
to the controversy and frequently satisfy 
neither. 

“The A.B.C. is and should be a deter- 
rent to these irregularities in circulation 
getting. We must not let our publishing 
standards be lowered in the wild scramble 
for mere numbers. Business is insisting 
upon definite information about its mar- 
kets and the media for reaching them, 
and the A.B.C. may take pride in the 
place of authority which is accorded to its 
reports. It must continue to merit such 
recognition. Certainly we can go on 
record as deploring all methods of gain- 
ing circulation which are open to question, 
and, in the interest both of advertising 
and publishing, call for the development 
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of the business along the lines which 
meet the highest ethical standards. 

“In regard to finances, this year, in 
spite of the unusual conditions, we have 
finished the fiscal year with expenses 
within our income. The margin, how- 
ever, is close, $5,652 against $26,959 last 
year. While some of these items in ex- 
pense are temporary, much of the $21,000 
increase is due to a normal demand upon 
a service which is growing in complexity 
and in magnitude, with no compensating 
increase of income. 

“Looking to the future I believe we 
must provide for a larger income, and 
I have in mind the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study quite broadly modifications 
of the Bureau’s scale of dues. 

“When the present scale of prices was 
put into effect 13 years ago no provision 
was made for a unit of cost for auditing 
publications of more than 500,000. It has 
come to be the practice for the Bureau 
to render an under-charge bill to make 
up for this deficit on publication audits 
of more than half a million circulation, 
based upon the actual time consumed, but 
this is a cumbersome method of operat- 
ing which is not always. satisfactory. 
There has been no change in dues since 
the war. In the meantime more and more 
service is being demanded and the dis- 
position is to make the Bureau’s investi- 
gations more searching.” 

Codification ‘and indexing of the A.B.C. 
has been begun’ and has progressed to a 
point which gives promise that within the 
coming year a convenient edition of the 
laws of the Bureau will be placed in the 
hands of all members, Mr. Thomson said. 

At the beginning of his report Mr. 
Thomson paid tribute to Stanley Clague, 
late managing director of the A.B.C. 

“In the past year the Bureau suffered 
the most severe blow in its thirteen years 
of existence, in the death of Stanley 
Clague,” he said. ‘In large measure this 
Bureau owed its inception to his vision 
and his initiative; its growth to his en- 
thusiasm, his energy, and his self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to a cause which to him 
was. almost a religion. The substantial 
contribution of this Bureau to advertising 
and publishing in America during his ten 
years as its Managing Director consti- 
tutes an enduring monument to his mem- 
ory. 

“There can be no doubt that Stanley 
Clague gave up his life to the service 
of this Bureau, and in providing an annu- 
ity for his widow your directors have 
recognized both an opportunity and an 
obligation they were glad to embrace. The 
Bureau’s appropriation for this purpose 
augmented by personal gifts of directors 
and other friends of Mr. Clague’s was 
sufficient to insure for Mrs. Clague a 
modest income during her lifetime.” 

He followed with high praise for O. C. 
Harn, former A.B.C. president, who has 
succeeded Mr. Clague. 

The new Bureau offices at 165 West 
Wacker Drive have almost double the 
floor space of the old offices permitting 
the housing of all Bureau activities in- 
cluding the A.B.C. print shop in one 
location. 

In conclusion Mr. Thomson said: 

“Advertising seems destined to be on 
the defensive during the next few years. 
In those days we must be making the 
A.B.C. an even greater instrument than 
it has proven in the past toward elimi- 
nating waste and increasing advertising 
efficiency by establishing and maintaining 
standards of circulation that will make 
it easier for those natural allies, the ad- 
vertiser and the publisher, to work to- 
gether. When this is done we then serve 
a common purpose of enabling the public 
to buy its merchandise of greatest value 
at the lowest cost.” 


CHANGES IN DANVILLE 


Changes in the editorial department of 
the Danville (Iil.) Commercial-News, 
due to the consolidation with the Morning 
Press, are as follows: Frank P. Hanafin, 
editor of the Press, to night city desk 
Commercial-News; Harry Hughes, sport- 
ing editor of the Press, to assistant sports 
desk of the Commercial-News; Miss 
Gladys Smith, state editor of the Press, 
to state desk on the Commercial-News; 
Forrest Young, state editor to copy desk 
of the Commercial-News. 
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SUPERLATIVES BANNED 
DURING SALES WEEK 


Chronicle Un- 
usual Selling Event with Rigid 


Restrictions Governing Ad- 


Muskegon Manages 


vertising Copy 


An unusual sales event took place in 
Muskegon, Mich., recently when mer- 
chants of the city staged a four-day 
“Million Dollar Selling Event and Fall 
Opening,” under a special code of ethics 
which prohibited the use of comparative 
prices and superlatives in advertising 
copy. 

The affair was managed almost entirely 
by Wilbur A. Bennetts, advertising man- 
ager of the Muskegon Chronicle, who 
drew up the special advertising code of 
ethics which governed the event. Such 
phrases as “$50 value,” “worth $50,” 
“made to sell for,” etc., were not per- 
mitted in the special advertising which 
preceded the sale and continued through 
the week. 

“From a purely advertising standpoint, 
that is, for an increase in the amount of 
advertising over September, 1926, the 
event was not a success,” Mr. Bennetts 
stated after it was over. “But what it 
did accomplish was to start talk among 
the merchants themselves which will re- 
sult, we hope, in the eventual establish- 
ment of a Better Business Bureau here. 
It also promoted among the merchanté 
themselves the idea of truth and taste in 
advertising.” 


MAIL GROUP ELECTS BUCKLEY 


Founder of Association Again Named 
President at Chicago 


(By Telegraph to Epttor & PustisHER) 


Cuicaco, Ill. Oct. 20.—Homer J. 
Buckley, president of the Buckley, De- 
ment Company of Chicago, went back 
into his old office of president today when 
he was elected to succeed Charles W. 
Wiers of Niagara Falls, N. Y., as head 
of the Direct Mail Advertisers Associa- 
tion meeting at the Stevens Hotel. 

Mr. Buckley was the organizer of the 
Association and was elected its first presi- 
dent in Chicago in 1905. 

Percy G. Cherry of Toronto, Ont., and 
W. A. Biddle, Cincinnati, O., were elect- 
ed vice-presidents and members of the 
board of governors, and Frank L. Pierce 
of Detroit was named secretary-treasurer. 
An honorary life membership was voted 
Mr. Wiers. Harry B. Kirtland also was 
elected to the board of governors. 

The next convention will go to Phila- 
delphia where the Poor Richard Club 
will be host. / 


LUCILE GILMORE PARTY 


Chicago Correspondent Entertains 
Friends at Novel Dinner-Dance 


Cuicaco, Oct. 19.—Lucile Brian Gil- 
more, Chicago staff correspondent of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER and one of the best- 
known newspaper writers of the mid- 
west, gave a gay dinner-dance to personal 
friends attending advertising week con- 


ventions at Hotel Windermere last 
night. There were more than sixty 
guests. The menu was novel, various 


savory items being suggested by familiar 
patter of the newspaper office from a 
“one stick” portion of buffet a la russe 
to demi tasse disguised as a “scuttle of 
suds.” When the guests were assembled 
at dinner leather-lunged newsboys from 
the street tore into the room yelling 
“extra” and distributed copies of “The 
Newspaper News,” a four-column minia- 
ture newspaper which is “published now 
and then” by Mrs. Gilmore. The paper 
carried a cartoon drawn for the occasion 
by Batenfield, many neat little news 
stories, the party register, departments of 
fashion, health, books and sports, and an 
editorial about editorials. From ten to 
eleven the guests were entertained by a 
musical program, presented by Joe Bren, 
which , included acts by such artists as 
Frank Pappillo, Miss Alma Clausen and 
Bill Dornfield. 


INLAND TO RE-ENTER POSTAL RATE FIGHT 


Editor 


& Publisher jorsOctober 22, 
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Votes Again to Affiliate With American Publishers’ Conference at Chicago Meeting—Aué Shows Rise 
in Costs—Galloway Presents Truck Delivery Survey 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 

CHICAGO OGi. 101 hemsin and 
Daily Press Association will again 
take an active part in the fight of news- 
paper publishers for relief from onerous 
postal rates, the Association voting today 
again to affiliate with the American Pub- 
lishers Conference, composed of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, The National Editorial Association, 
and the Magazine Publishers Association. 
This decision followed an address by 
Col. Robert Ewing, New Orleans States, 
president of the S..N. P.,A.,.who with 
Urey Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) Mes- 
senger, chairman of.the S. Nu.P._A. pos- 
tal committee, re- 
viewed, for. the In; | 
land members the 
history.-.of _ postal, 
legislation since 
1917. 3 aah 
Reorganization of, 
the Inland in mat- 
ters of detail. was 
indicated by-a res- 
olution which au- 
thorized the board 
of directors to 
study the constitu- 
tion and by-laws 
with a view to 
revision and to 
report at the Feb- 
ruary meeting. The 
constitution, adopt- 
ed several years 
ago, has since been 
amended several 
times and contains 
a number of vague 
and contradictory 
provisions. With 
the exception of 
these two matters 
of policy, the meet- 
ing devoted itself 
entirely to an ex- 
change of shop in- 
formation. Four 
sessions were held 
on Monday and 
Tuesday, with 
luncheons served 
between the morn- 
ing and afternoon 


sessions in the 
meeting room. 
Luncheon speakers were Robert M. 


Lee, city editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
and Charles H. Dennis, editor of the 
Chicago Daily News. 

John H. Harrison, publisher of the 
Danville (Il.) Commercial News, not 
only performed his duties as president 
with dispatch and decision in both general 
and board meetings but also contributed 
an ovtline of a grecery advertising plan 
which his paper had effected. 

The basis of the advertising, according 
to Mr. Harrison, was the plan evolved 
by the Elmura (N. Y.) Star-Gazette and 
described in Epiror & PUBLISHER in 
June, 1926. 

More than a score of local grocers, 
most of them owning neighborhood stores 
were organized by the Commercial-News 
at a dinner at which the paper was host. 
Organization rules were adopted, one of 
which was the assessment of a $10 initia- 
tion fee against each member to be for- 
feited by non-attendance at one of the 
regular Monday evening meetings. At 
these sessions, the grocers decide upon 
the “leaders” which will be advertised 
that week. 

A standing committee each Tuesday 
calls upon the wholesalers and jobbers 
and arranges for the purchase at cost 
of the articles which are to be the “bait” 
of the week-end business. These articles 
are paid for cash on delivery. 

A full page is carried in the Thursday 
Commercial-News, signed by each of 
the participating grocers, whose organi- 
zation is entitled “Grocery Bargain 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


Centres.” The articles are advertised 
at prices which are usually cost ‘or 
slightly more than cost. 

The association’s title is carried at the 
top of the page and is also the feature of 
the stores’ decorations. Space is paid for 
at present in the Commercial-News under 
a six-month contract arrangement, each 
grocer being billed weekly for his share 
of the cost. National advertisers occa- 
sionally participate by having their goods 
featured in a body of the advertisement 
and also by taking a portion of the space 
for their own use, paying national rates, 


Photographed for Enitor & PustitsueErR. 


Left to right: J. S. Gray, Monroe (Mich.) News; E. N. Harris, Richmond (Ind.) Palladium; J. D. Hogue, Vincennes 
(Ind.) Sun; J. H. Harrison, Danville (Ill.) Commercial News; Will O. Feudner, Rushville (Ind.) Republican. 


The weekly page, according to Mr. 
Harrison, has not resulted in loss of any 
grocery accounts. Several of the partici- 
pants in the page space using advertising 
on other days of the week. Chain grocery 
store advertising has been stimulated, he 
said. 

The pyramiding cost of newspaper pro- 
duction and what to do about it were 
laid out, dissected and put together again 
by John F. D. Aué of the Burlington 
Hawk-Eye, vice-president of the Inland. 


Mr. Aué’s analysis of newspaper costs 
covered the period 1916-1926 and reveaied 
a disparity in the percentages of increased 
costs and of increased revenues. 

“The salvation of the newspaper has 
been,” he declared, “in the fact that the 
rising cost of newsprint ten years ago 
forced newspaper publishers to be manu- 
facturers. ‘[o encompass .and cut down 
their wastage as did the packers who 
make more money out of their salvaged 
waste than they do out of their meat 
products.” 

Circulation receipts have increased 50 
per cent and advertising revenues have 
trebled. Against that, correspondence 
(country town news) is costing 250 per 
cent more than ten years ago; newspaper 
postage 65 per cent more, despite the in- 
creased use of express; power and light 
40 per cent more; rent 250 per cent; 
stamps 160 per cent; wire service 220 
per cent; wages 240 per cent; and paper 
170 per cent. 

“Yet your newspaper is cheaper than 
milk and cheaper than water,” said Mr. 


Aué. “It is the cheapest thing people 
buy. It is time now that we quit loading 
all our increases on the advertiser and 
get a little more from the subscriber. A 
third of a cent a day added to the price 
of the paper is a dollar a year and means 
$10,000 more dividends for every 10,000 
circulation. : 

“Two pages cut off your paper every 
day, as we figure it on a paper of 10,000 
circulation, will bring five per cent in- 
crease in ‘dividends. . Furthermore, the 


tight paper is a more desirable paper. for»: 
It makes a better paper. 


the subscriber. 


The loose paper is like the empty store— 
when you step into a store and find no- 
body there, well, you don’t want to be 
there yourself, 

“That brings us down to features. We 
have gone feature wild and the prices are 
all that the traffic will bear. It is true 
that if your paper is twice as big as my 
paper, you pay a little more, but not 
much more. On the basis of size of the 
business, the Chicago-Tribune pays one- 
twenty-fifth as much for its features as 
I do. Competition is simply impossible 
and if you will send out questionnaires, 
you will be surprised to find that some of 
your pets won’t get a vote. 


“We are spending far too much for cir- 
culation. The circulation that is naturally 
yours comes easily and with little expense, 
The farther away it gets, the more ex- 
pensive it is and we can keep it only a 
year, then our competitor gets it for a 
year and then we take it back again. It 
isn’t worth the price.” 

Truck delivery costs were analyzed by 
G. S. Galloway, circulation manager of 
the Rockford (Ill.)  Register-Gazette. 
“In handling this topic, I recently made 
a thorough investigation among daily 
newspapers from different sections of the 
country, sending out 485° questionnaires, 
receiving 130 replies,’ he said. “In 
analyzing these answers, I found there 
were 41 newspapers that were not using 
auto service in their suburban and coun- 
try territory. Forty-nine evening news- 
papers maintained 249 routes covering 
16,000 miles a day, an average of sixty- 


_ cents per mile. 


five miles per route, at an average cost 
of four and one-half cents per mile. 
Thirty-two of these report a. circulation) 
increase of from five per cent to 200) 
per cent, or an average of 35 per cent) 
during the past year. Thirty-seven) 
morning newspapers maintain 238 routes, 
covering 19,177 miles daily, an average of 
eighty and six-tenths miles per route at 
an average cost of five and seven-tenths, 
Thirtéen morning papers | 
report an increase in circulation from one. 
per cent to 83.per cent, or an average in-. 


“crease of 22 per cent. Eleven-newspapers 


having 13. issues a week hada total of 


204 rotttes covering” 13,000 miles, averag- 


ng sixty-three and 


globe.” The’ aver- 
age cost of opera- 
tion per mile given 
above does. not 
represent the total 
expense of opera- 
tion, as I find that 
33 per cent of the 
above report that 
they wholesale 
their single delivery 
papers to the driy- 
ers, who make a 
profit on each sub- 
scriber. There are 
several different 
cost plans in use, 
and I have classi- 
fied them under 
three headings: 
“First,  offige’| 
owned trucks. 
“Twenty-five per | 
cent of the news- | 
papers reporting 
operate their own) 
trucks, paying their | 
drivers a flat salary 
and all upkeep on) 
the trucks. The 
most complete. 
report of the cost of operation under | 
this system is from a paper using six 
trucks covering 953 miles per day, which | 
has analyzed its cost as follows: Salary, 
$26.25; gas and oil, $11.30; repairs, in- | 
surance and tires, $16.10, or a total of 
$53.65 per truck per week, or five and | 
two-thirds cents per mile. These figures 
do not include the original investment in 
equipment, or depreciation. 
“Second, privately owned cars. j 
“Ten per cent of the newspapers re- | 
ported are operating on a small salary 
and wholesale papers for individual sub- 
scribers to the drivers. It is impossible 
to average the cost on this classifieation, 
owing to local conditions and different | 
wholesale rates. The cost runs from one 
and seven-tenths cents to 12 cents a mile, 
plus profits on papers. i 
“Third, Operation under contract. f 
“Sixty-five per cent of the papers ree) 
ported are operating under the contract 
plan, paying a flat rate per mile at a cost | 
of approximately nine cents a mile. Very 
few of the papers operating under this 
plan have taken advantage of the indi- 
vidual farm delivery. 4 
“A number of papers are delivering 
Papers to the farmers along their routes. | 
Some of them use boxes and compel the | 
drivers to place papers in same. How-| 
ever, we have not found this plan practi- 
cal on our routes because it consumes too ! 
much time. We wrap our papers in a 
single kraft wrapper and the driver 


throws it into the yard without slowing 
down. 


t 


| 
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Left to right: J. N. Stonebraker, Webster City 
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“Newspapers which have established 
jotor routes to serve rural subscribers 
aly, have found that the expense of 
peration is so great that the plan is not 
ractical. One large daily established 
) routes, receiving less than 4,000 sub- 
tiptions, and found that the average 
st of delivering same as five cents per 
py, while their revenue was only two 
nts per copy. 

“A number of large newspapers have 
und that they have been able to main- 
in automobile routes at a cost less than 
@ express or baggage rate, due to the 
‘avy tonnage on these routes. In con- 
usion, I want to say that I am a firm 
liever in the auto delivéry, but do not 
commend its use unless your transpor- 
ties have been seriously cur- 
iled. 

Arnold Guesmer, of Minneapolis, out- 
ied some new phases of the income tax 
ws at the Wednesday meeting. 

In referring to the personality of news- 
pers in his luncheon address Mr. Den- 
, said : “The better the newspaper the 
re distinct its personality, since me- 
erity is a dubious qualification char- 
teristic of the mass, and it is neither 
sy Nor inspiring to attempt to dis- 
guish one form of mediocrity from 
other. 

“Unfortunately, however, personality 
anot be proclaimed a reliable measure 
@ mewspaper’s goodness. For some 
wspapers, like some human beings, have 
re personality than character. And, for 
matter of that, a newspaper is in truth 
‘ynthetic individual. 

‘Since it is being led continually into 
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Freeman-Journal; S. Leigh Call, . 
Marion (I1.) Republican. 


temptation, a newspaper is an individual 
with a soul that requires saving every 
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how much lower is a controverted ques- 
tion Jor it is within everybody’s province 


Photographed for Epitror & PuBLIsHER. 
Left to right: 


S. G. Goldthwaite, Boone (Ia.) News-Republican; Will Me- 


Connell, Springfield State Journal; Lucile Brian Gilmore; Linwood I. Noyes, 
Ironwood Globe. 


publication day. Most assuredly it is, like 
the ordinary flesh and blood individual, at 
least ‘a little lower than ‘the angels’— 


eft to right: Roy L. Seright, Harrisburg (Ill.) Register; John C. Fisher, Cairo 
Ml.) Citizen; Frank H. Burgess, LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune & Leader-Press; 


George W. Purcell, Bloomington (Ind.) World. 


to eriticize newspapers individually and 
collectively, and I have seldom happened 
to meet any literate person who was not, 
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at least in his own opinion, highly com- 
petent—and who was not also somewhat 
more than willing—to exercise the in- 
alienable prerogative.” 

The value of the newspaper, the ed- 
itor declared, “is largely in its friendly 
and helpful approach, in its understand- 
ing of the sound and sweet and homely 
aspirations of the average human heart, 
and in its frequent fit and appealing words 
spoken in season.” 

Reduction in price of newsprint paper 
on 1928 contracts was suggested as more 
than possible by E, P. Adler, Davenport 
(la.) Times, who reported as chairman 
of the paper committee at the opening 
session. Some foreign paper is now 
being offered on contract at 3 cents to 
lS per cwt., ft. Obs New York, and 
several Canadian producers have offered 
Inland members arrangements by which 
the freight rate between town of publi- 
cation and Eastern shipping points would 
be. equalized with that from Western 
mills, making the price of the paper, less 
freight, to the publisher about 3.15. 
More paper is now being produced than 
is consumed, Mr. Adler stated, Canadian 
mills are producing this year a third 
more paper than is being made in the 
United States and mills in both coun- 
tries are working at 80 to 85 per cent 
of capacity. 

Reporting for the transportation com- 
mittee, S. Leigh Call, Springfield (IIl.) 
State Journal, declared that newspapers 
should not pay more than $1 per hun- 
dred pounds for bus transportation of 
copies and that 50 cents per hundred is 
a fair rate. The latter has been officially 
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(Wis.) Times; B. H. Potter, Rock Island Argus. 


set by the Illinois commission having 
supervision of bus transportation and is 
being favorably considered by the Ohio 
commission, Mr. Call said. 


There is no standard for such services, 
Mr. Call declared, the rates usually being 
set by direct negotiation between the bus 
or truck company and the publishers, and 
the latter in several cases have succeeded 
in getting their papers transported with. 
out cost. 


Insertion of national advertising at less 
than national rates was denounced as 
unbusinesslike and unnecessary by Frank 
D. Throop, Davenport (la.) Democrat, 
who gave the meeting details of the joint 
rate on national advertising recently put 
into effect by both Davenport papers, 
which sell no space to national adver- 
tisers in either paper separately. They 
have also discontinued the practice of 
billing at different rates advertising pur- 
chased by a national advertiser and his 
local dealers on a fifty-fifty or other shar- 
ing basis. All such copy is now billed 
at national rates, or will be as soon as 
existing contract arrangements make such 
billing universally possible. 

The automobile industry needs news- 
paper space more than the newspapers 
need the industry’s advertising, according 
to several speakers who discussed the 
subject from the floor, and the news- 
papers need have no fear that a cour- 
ageous stand for their rights and for 
sound business practice will result in loss 
of revenue. 


As Mr. Throop put it: 

“The magazines have outsold us among 
the agencies, but the magazines are not 
producing the results that. satisfy the ad- 
vertiser. The advertisers are demanding 
that their messages go into daily news- 
paper space, but they are trying to buy 
that space as cheaply as possible. If 
you keep national business at the national 
rate and pay the agency its just commis- 
sion on national business, you will keep 
the agency’s friendship, produce results 
for the’ advertiser and lose not a line of 
business that would otherwise have come 
to you.’ 

Spirited discussion from the floor ~fol- 
lowed an address by F. R. Starbuck, 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News, on the 
“Press and Professional Sport.’ It was 
Mr. Starbuck’s idea that interest in pro- 
fessional sport is a strong element of 
American life and that the daily news- 
paper is not diverging far from its true 
path in catering to that interest. Other 
speakers included President Harrison, C. 
R. Butler, Mankato (Minn.) Free Press; 


J. K. Groom, Amora (Ill.) Beacon- 
News, D. W. Grandin, Sterling (Hl.) 
Gazette, and E. H. Harris, Richmond 


(Ind.) Palladium. 


All agreéd that too much attention was 
paid to professional sport, compared with 
the space and skill devoted to the report- 
ing of more uplifting aspects of human 
life, such as religion. None dissented to 
President Harrison’s thought that the 
same attention devoted to religion might 
foster a similar interest, but might also 
lose the newspaper circulation and the 
resultant power to influence. And none 
had any formula whereby the newspaper 
could change from its present course of 
fostering sport without-abdicating a large 
portion of its appeal to the people, its 


circulation, and the advertising revenue 
without which it is powerless to exert in- 
fluence of any kind. 

Memorial tributes were paid to Henry 
W. Clendenin, late editor of the Spring- 
field (Ill.) State Register, by V. Y. Dall- 
man, managing editor of that paper, and 
to John V. Riley, late editor of the 
Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star, by Roscoe 
S. Chapman, for 35 years his associate in 
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ELEPHANTS OF DEPRESSION ARE COMING 
BANKER TELLS BUSINESS EDITORS — 


Great Inflation Evident He Declares, Citing Loans to Brokers, 


Stock Prices and Bank 


Loans—Dr. Klein Says 


Prosperity Sustained Since 1921 


HE present year is one of great in- 


flation in business and indications 
are that a period of depression must 
necessarily follow, George Woodruff, 


vice-chairman of the National Bank of 
the Republic of Chicago, told members 
of the Associated Business Papers’ meet- 
ing at the Drake Hotel in Chicago this 
week. Speaking under he title “The 
Elephants Are Coming,” Woodruff 
declared that the ——. nation is 
similar to that which preceded the panic 
of 1907 and the deflation of 1920. 


“Tn 1927 we are undoubtedly in a 
period of great inflation, but people will 
not recognize this fact now any more 
than they would a year or so before the 
panic of 1907 and the deflation of 1920,” 
Mr Woodruff said. “Our business men 
have been so busy watching for inflation 
in commodity prices that they have failed 
to see it as it has made its appearance in 
a different suit of clothes. 

“The good old inflationary background 
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the conduct of that paper. At the con- 
clusion of his address, Mr. Chapman in- 
troduced to the Inland, Stuart Riley, who 
has succeeded his father as half-owner of 
the Star. 

Robert M. Lee, city editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was the luncheon speaker. 
W ith quiet wit he revealed the Tribune’s 
methods of developing reporters and other 
editorial workers from the young men 
who join its staff as cubs. 

“Catch them young” was his first ad- 
vice. The schools of journalism and the 
City Press Association were the best 
sources of Tribune reporter material, Mr. 
Lee stated. “Put them through a series of 
stiff jumps to determine whether they 
have the character and ability to make a 
Tribune reporter.” 

New members elected to Inland were: 
St. Joseph  (Mich.)  Herald-Press; 
Marshfield (Wis.) News; Elyria (O.) 
Chronicle-Telegram; Jefferson City 
(Mo.) Post-Tribune; Watertown (S. 
D.) Public Opinion; Iowa City (la.) 
Daily Iowan. 


GETS AIR THRILLS 


Paul Savage, photographer for the 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette, had 
two narrow escapes while taking airplane 
pictures for an illustrated series, Oct. 12. 
Cruising over Milford, Mass., the pilot 
was forced to make a landing on uneven 
eround and the plane narrowly missed 
turning over. In taking off again, the 
field was found to be too short, and the 
Iewer wing of the biplane whipped into 
the tops of two trees. barely clearing 
them. The plane landed later at the 
Worcester Airport with foliage - still 
clinging to the plane and the lower wing 
badly torn. 


Maryville (Mo.) Democrat & Forum; R. R. 
Finlay, Keokuk (la.) Gate City; Merritt Speidel, Jowa City (Ia.) Press-Citizen. 


is, as always, strictly on the job, loans 
of all of the banks in the United States 
having risen from $28,687,000,000 in 1921, 
to $36,040,000,000 in 1926; the investment 
securities held by these banks having in- 
creased from $11,379,000,000 in 1921 to 
$15,814,000,000 in 1926; and there having 
be& an estimated further increase, based 
on. incomplete reports, of around $1,400,- 
000,000 in loans, and over $1,000,000,000 
in investment securities, between June 30, 
1926, and June 30, 1927. 

“The gold supply has been the basis of 
Jour expanding credits, for the total stock 
of money gold in the United States has 
increased approximately $1,900,000,000 
oF the middle of 1920 to the middle of 
192 

“Unlike the situation just before the 
collapse of 1920, there has been no rise 
in the index of commodity prices, the 
Bradstreet index standing at 12.66 early 
in 1921 and at 12.38 on June 30, 1927. 
These figures prove conclusively that 
there is no present inflation in inven- 
tories, and this fact is further borne out 
by the reports of the banks, which indi- 
cate that money has not been loaned to 
business men for the accumulation of 
commodities, as was the case 
The plain business loans of all of the 
national banks—the national banking sys- 
tem includes the largest proportion of 


commercial banks—stood at $7,361,000,- . 


000 in 1921, and at $7,197,000,000 on June 
30, 1926. Furthermore, the statements is- 
sued by the reporting member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, would in- 
dicate that when the Comptroller of the 
Currency gives out the classified’ figureg 
of the entire national banking system 
for Tune 30. 1927, there will be no ap- 
preciable increase in business loans he- 
tween June 30, 1926, and Tune 30, 1927, 
“As qa matter of fact, the huge increase 


in 1920. . 


‘dertly so far as its stockholders 


in loans and investments between 192] 
and 1927 is wholly represented by invest- 
ment securities and real estate mortgages 
owned, and by loans to customers made 
for the purpose of carrying stocks, bonds 
and real estate obligations. 

“In New York alone, loans to stock 
exchange brokers have increased from 
approximately $750, 000,000 in 1921, to 
around $4,000,000,000 in the fall of 1927, 
Loans on real estate mortgage cola 
reported by those banks alone that are 
members of the Federal Reserve Sy steal 
have increased from $460,000,000 in 918 
to $1,135,000,000 in 1921, and to around 
$3, 000,000,000 in the early fall of this 
year. 

“The average price of fifty leading 
stocks has jumped from a low of 58.35 
in 1921, to a high of 180 so far in 1927, 
New building has increased, according 
to the figures compiled by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, from 
$2,827,000,000 in 1921. to $7,172,000,000 in 
1926, and current reports would indicate 
that the figures for 1927 will be almost 
as high as those for 1926, 

“Here in inflation with a verigeance, 
and notwithstanding temporary reaction- 
ary spells, the big show will doubtless 
go right on until the credit supply gives 
out or until European competition calls 
a halt and then losses may be suffered 
because of slumps in stocks and bonds 
and mortgages and real. estate, that may 
equal the heavy losses that were suffered 


because of slumps in commodities in 
1920.” 

Mr. Woodruff closed with the state- 
ment: 


“The elephants appear to be a idle 
ways down the road, but they’re on the 
march. 

“Hold your horses!” 

Dr. Julius Klein, director of the U, S. 
Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce, speaking before the A. B. P. con- 
vention, said that the curves for the 
majority of business indicators have 
ee an encouraging upward path sinee 

“There have been no_ serious domme 
ward dips in spite of frequent prophecies, 
especially during the last three years, 
that we were on the edge of another 
much feared chasm,” he said. “Now this 
sounds like the steady progress of sus: 
tained prosperity and indeed it has beer 
that, even though the number of com- 
mercial failures in 1926 exceeded those 
of 1921 by nearly ten per cent. Using 
1919 as a basic one hundred, the produc- 
tion index for manufacturing i in 1921 was 
81 and by 1926 it had risen to 128; fot 
minerals it was 93 in 1921 and 142 ir 
1926; for railroad ton mileage it was 8 
in 1921 and’ 123 in 1926; for department 
store sales it was 110 in 1921 and 136 ir 
1926; and for ‘ mail-order-house sales i 
was 72 in 1921 and 123 in 1926. 

“One factor in this remarkable reco 
should be borne in mind: A busy bust 
ness is not necessarily a prosperous one 
at least for the employer, owner, anc 
those dependent upon them in financia’ 
and other interested circles. High gros: 
receipts and high profits are not alw | 
synonymous. P 


“A leading line in the machinery 


amounting to fourteen million dollar 
vear but a check-up of the ten compa 
in that line indicated total profits of 0 
$130,000. The wage earners in this’ 
dustry and the tradesmen supplying 

wants were naturally prosperous but 


concerned the industry was os 
ado about nothing.’ 


business is “profit, just so long is it neces 
sary to be certain that the rumble of, 
busy machinery is not due to slack 


yvieltc something more than noise.”’ 
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ATLANTA CONSTITUTION SALE IN COURTS 


Lea and Caldwell Sue to Obtain 3,025 Shares of Clark Howell Stock for $54,350—Price Based on 
Buyers’ Audit Showing $1.01 Per Share Earnings 


RMER United States Senator Luke 

Lea and Rogers Caldwell, Tennessee 
capitalists, filed suit in the United States 
District Court, Atlanta, Saturday, Oct. 
15, for the delivery of 3,025 shares of 
stock in the Atlanta Constitution Pub- 
lishing Company, for which they tendered 
a check for $54,350.88. This amount they 
claimed represents full payment for the 
stock on basis of earnings for the first 
three months of 1927. 

The suit was filed against the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank of Atlanta, 
alleged custodian of the stock under a 
contract between the interested parties. 
The action was based on a contract be- 
tween Messrs. Lea and Caldwell with 
Clark Howell and associates, owners of 
3,025 of the 5,000 shares of stock in the 
Constitution Publishing Company, en- 
tered into on May 27, 1927. 

“Developments indicate,” declared Clark 
Howell, editor and publisher of the At- 
lanta Constitution, in a special statement 
made for Epiror & PusBLisHeER, “that the 
deal is at an end and that this historic 
mewspaper which has been in the hands 
of the Howells for nearly half a century 
will remain there. 

“It is generally believed that the suit 
entered to obtain possession of the Howell 
‘stock is for the purpose of forcing a 
compromise on the contract price. The 
tender as made for the stock in full satis- 
faction of contract is based on the con- 
tention chiefly, that while the statements 
of the company were verified by the 
auditors selected by Lea and Caldwell, 
the appraisal of the plant equipment be- 
ing double that as shown on the books 
of the company, the liability of deferred 
subscriptions was not carried as a lia- 
bility. 

“In other words, the auditors held that 
there should have been charged against 
every prepaid subscription the cost of fill- 
ing that subscription which they say 
would have materially reduced the earn- 
ings. It is held that this matter was 
clearly brought out in the negotiations 
and that it is the universal custom of 
newspapers to regard deferred subscrip- 
tions as a revolving asset which in grow- 
ing newspapers evens itself or increases 
from year to year. 

“Under the contention of Lea and 
Caldwell they claim the stock for less 
than half of what the Constitution paid 
for one of its three big presses last year 
or for the warehouse which it built to 
accommodate its newsprint. The whole 
contest has been thrown into the courts 

- over a technicality.” 

The petition as filed in court alleges 
that the Howells represented-in the con- 
tract for the sale of the newspaper that 
the net earnings of the Constitution Pub- 
lishing Company for the first three 
months of 1927, ending March 31, before 
the payment of interest on bonds and 
dividends, but after all other charges, de- 
-ductions and reserves, including bad debts, 
were $107,028.18. The interest on bonds 
was $5,529.14 which left the net earn- 
_ ings, as represented, $101,499.04, or slight- 

more than $20 per share on the com- 
-™on stock. The action has grown out 
of a dispute between the contracting par- 
‘ties over a difference in the method of 
bookkeeping employed. 

_ In the contract is was agreed that Lea 
and Caldwell would pay for the Howell 
‘stock the sum of $1,050,000 subject to the 
“Fesults of an. audit to be made by- Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. The petition in treat- 
ing the subject of the audit and its re- 
“sults reads as follows: 
~~ “By the terms of the said contract of 
“Sale, the purchase price of. the stock was 
to be determined by an audit to be made 
“by -Price- Waterhouse & Co., one of the 
leading firms of certified public account- 


“ants in America, who were named as’ 


auditors therefor. The said price was 
be fixed as follows: It was repre- 


CrarK Howe. 


Sen. Luke Lra 


ROGERS CALDWELL 


sented in the said contract that the net 
earnings for the three months’ period 
ending March 31, 1927, were $107,028.18 
and as there are 5,000 shares of common 
stock, the said representation would mean 
a net earning of over $20 a share. After 
deduction of bond interest, which in fact 
amounted to $5,529.14, it was agreed that 
if the net earnings as disclosed by the 
audit were as much as $20 a share, the, 
price for said-stock should be $1,050,000; 
and if the net earnings for said period® 
as ascertained by said audit were less 
than $20 per share upon the common 


“ALL-NEWSPAPER 


stock, your petitioners should have the 
option either to be released from further 
obligation to complete the trade, or to 
have the same completed by paying for 
the stock and proportion of the amount 
above named which the actual net earn- 
ings per share as determined by said audit 
bore to $20 per share. The shares re- 
ferred to in this paragraph are the shares 
of common stock, 

_ “The said Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
“after completing the said audit, reported 
that the net earnings for the said three 
months’ period were $5,048.87. This 


PLAN” A SUCCESS 


SAYS McQUISTON OF WESTINGHOUSE 


-- paid the Westinghouse Electric & 

Manufacturing Company of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to switch from the magazines 
to an “all-newspaper advertising policy.” 

The all-newspaper advertising campaign 
of the electric manufacturing concern was 
first started last April, and at the end of 
the first six months the executive heads, 
meeting at Shawnee-on-Delaware,~ Pa., 
went on record attesting to the fulfillment 
of every promise made when the plan was 
first outlined. 

J. C. McQuiston, Westinghouse adver- 
tising manager, reporting results of the 
first six months of the new plan, recalled 
to his executives that instances had oc- 
curred in every part of the United States 
to prove each of the nine points on which 
his company’s campaign was based. 


These points Mr. McQuiston brought 
out, were Intimacy; Flexibility ; Co-oper- 
ative Tie-In; Greater Interest; Instant 
Action; Telling the Industry’s 
Localizing and Nationalizing; Checking 
Results; and Getting Full Sales Support. 

“As an advertising man, I have faith 
in advertising,” said Mr. McQuiston in 
an exclusive_ interview for Eprror & 
PuBLISHER at Pittsburgh, this week. “If 
I did not have faith in advertising of 
every legitimate kind, I would be in some 
other profession, for no advertising exe- 
cutive can be successful without an im- 
plicit faith in the soundness of the thing 
he advocates. And so when, some six 
months ago, the Westinghouse Company 
announced that this year it would em- 


bark on an extensive newspaper advertis-- 


ing program I was confident that the re- 
sults accomplished would fully justify 
such a move. 
changing business had 


conditions and 


fully weighed the advantages which the 


newspapers had to offer us in our selling 
problems and it seemed to us that the 
thing to do, this year, was to concen- 
trate all our general advertising funds 
in newspaper advertising. 

“Now, after a six month trial I am 
more than ever convinced we have done 
‘the right thing. The major objectives 
which we had hoped to attain have all 
béen accomplished. We have made sonie 
mistakes—we will doubtless make others, 
but a cold analysis of results obtained 


Storyge 


We had carefully analyzed’ 


to date places our newspaper advertising 
effort in a very favorable position. 

“As we had anticipated, the greatest 
single advantage obtained from extensive 
newspaper advertising is the community 
intimacy created. Our ‘company’ adver- 
tising has become, in fact, our ‘sales- 
man’s’ advertising, Each series of ad- 
vertisements. that have appeared in each 
local paper has been directly beneficial to 
the salesman handling that particular ter- 
ritory. The company has achieved a 
local identity that could have been se- 
cured in no other way that I know of. 

“The local newspaper advertising has 
been a direct help to our local jobbers 
and dealers. It has identified our goods 
with our dealer outlets in distinctive com- 
munities and has brought to the support 
of the distributor all the reputation 
which the Westinghouse Company has 
built up through the years. 


“Although we have localized’ our cam- 
paigns to aid our salesmen and distrib- 
utors to sell goods in their local com- 
munities we feel that we have success- 
fully maintained the national aspect of 
our advertising. 

“By occasionally running the same ad- 
vertisement simultaneously in many 
cities, by adhering to distinctive typo- 
graphical makeup in all our advertise- 
ments, by uniformity of space units and 
by similar art treatment we have identi- 
fied each individual advertisement as one 
of a nation-wide series so that we are 
everywhere recognized as national ad- 
vertisers. 

“And finally we have secured for our 
advertising program full sales support. 
We have ‘moved out’ our advertising 
from Headquarters into the field. Our 
salesmen share the responsibilities for di- 
rect sales returns from every advertising 
dollar spent—and they are using our ad- 
vertising to an extent never before ob- 
tained. 

“Yes, our newspaper program, scaled 
by any measuring stick, has been success- 
ful. I am confident that we are only 
now. beginning to realize full benefits 
and that they will increase as time goes 
on. For, after all, six months is a very 
short period for so comprehensive a plan 
to yield maximum returns.” 


amount of earnings would represent 
slightly less than $1.01 per share on the 
common stock, reducing the price named 
in the event the earnings were $20 per 
share on the common stock in the ratio 
that $1.01 bears to $20, makes the pur- 
chase price of said stock, according to 
said contract, and according to said audit 
of Price, Waterhouse & Co., the prin- 
cipal sum of $53,025, with interest, as 
called for by- contract, making a total 
of $54,350.88.” 

The petition went ‘on to state that 
Messrs. Lea and Caldwell had already 
deposited the sum of $100,000 with the 
Citizens and Southern National Bank 
when the option was taken up as speci- 
fied in the contract, and that therefore 
they had deposited more than the pur- 
chase price and averred that as a matter 
of law under the terms of the contract 
they are the legal owners of the stock. 

In the contract of May 27, 1927, it was 
stated that the net earnings of the Con- 
stitution Company for the calendar year 
of 1926 were $84,134.68 after the pay- 
ment of interest on bonds and dividends 
on all classes of stock, and before charg- 
ing off bad debts, but after all other 
proper charges, The contract also repre- 
sented: “That the average net paid cir- 
culation of the daily morning issue of the 
Atlanta Constitution of the six months 
ending March 31, 1927, was 74,174; that 
the average net paid Sunday circulation 
of the Atlanta Constitution for the same 
period was 121,846, and that the average 
net paid circulation of the tri-weekly 
edition of the Atlanta Constitution was 
approximately 100,000. 

“That on March 31, 1927, the assets of 
the said Constitution Publishing Com- 
pany, exclusive of good will, were $1,- 
028,624.24, and that the liabilities of the 
said company on the same date, exclusive, 
of course, of common stock and surplus 
were $845,172.45.” 

It was clearly stated in the contract 
that if the earnings for the first three 
months of 1927 were shown by the audit 
to be less than $20 a share, then the pur- 
chasers had the election of either being 
released from any obligation to complete 
the trade, or by paying for the stock in 
proportion to the amount its earnings fell 
below $20. The Howells offered to re- 
lease Lea and Caldwell from any obliga- 
tion to go forward with the trade as 
soon as they saw that a difference had 
arisen, but the Tennesse publishers 
elected to go on, and tendered $54,350.88 
as principal and interest or approximately 
one twentieth of the figure mentioned in 
the contract in payment for the stock. 

Mr. Lea wired the following statement 
to Epitor AND PUBLISHER: 

“Messrs. Caldwell and Lea signed a 
contract for the purchase of the Constitu- 
tion in the early summer. The contract 
provided, among other things for a vari- 
ation in price dependent upon the deter- 
mination by Price, Waterhouse & Co., 
of net earnings.for the first quarter of 
1927. Price, Waterhouse & Co., fixed 
these earnings and therefore determined 


the price to be paid by Messrs. Caldwell 
and Lea. 


“The price being thus fixed, Messrs. 
Caldwell and Lea tendered the full 
amount of the same and demanded the 
stock -which had been placed with the 
trustee for delivery. The stock not being 
delivered suit was filed to compel the 
delivery of the stock, The sale by the 
Howells covered only the common stock 


of the company which, of course, makes 
the purchasers of the comman_ stock 
assume the burden of the bonds, floating 
indebtedness and preferred stock, which 
of themselves amount to a large sum. 

“The contract was made by us in good 
faith, same has’ not been cancelled or 


nullified, and we expect to make every 
possible effort to have the transaction 
consummated according to said contract.” 


HOLLISS TO MANAGE 
N. Y. DAILY NEWS 


Assistant General Manager Promoted 
to Succeed W. H. Field, Who Re- 
mains with Picture Paper 
as Advisor 


Roy C. Holliss, assistant general 
manager of the New York Daily News 
forthe past six years, has been appointed 
general manager 
succeeding W. H. 
Field. Mr. Field 
will remain with 
the News in a 
supervisory ca- 
pacity, as second 
vice-president and 
a director of the 
News Syndicate 
Company. 

Before the 
News was started, 
Mr. Holliss was 
with the Chicago 
Tribune, serving 
the latter paper 
for 10 years as 
eastern representative in charge of the 
New York office. 

On Jan. 1, next year, Mr. Holliss will! 


Roy 


C. Hottiss 


have been 20 years in the Chicago Trib- ~ 


une organization. He began as a classi- 
fied solicitor on the Chicago Tribune, 
working up rapidly through the ranks 
to his present high position. 

Mr. Field has been connected with the 
Patterson-McCormick newspaper prop- 
erties in New York and Chicago since 
1909, when he became second vice-presi- 
dent and business manager of the Chicago 
Tribune. Graduated from Yale with the 
Class of 1899, Mr. Field spent the first 
nine years after college with the Frank 
A. Munsey Company in New York. He 
is a native of Vermont, and spends con- 
siderable time each year at Rutland. 

J M. Patterson, publisher of the News, 
said : 

“Although the abilities of Mr. Holliss 
are highly esteemed by the management, 

, nevertheless it is with the greatest regret 
that this step is taken. Mr. Field in- 
sisted upon the acceptance of his resigna- 
tion nearly a year before it was finally 
accepted. Mr. Field intends to spend the 
greater part of his time at his home in 
Rutland, where his family interests are 
centered, and this is the reason for his 
resignation. He will, however,. fortu- 
nately maintain a contact with the News 
in a supervisory capacity. He has prom- 
ised to spend not less than three months 
of the year with this newspaper, the suc- 
cess of which is so largely due to him.” 


CANADIAN AGENCIES MEET 


J. Laporte Declares Newspapers Best 
for Advertisers 


Merchants, agents and publishers united 
in a general discussion of problems at 
the semi-annual meeting of the Canadian 
Association of Advertising Agencies, held 
Monday in the Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal. Joe Laporte, vice-president and 
general manager of Laporte, Martin, Ltd., 
told what the merchant thought of adver- 
tising; W. J. C. Sutton, advertising man- 
ager and director of the Montreal 
Gazette, introduced the aspect of the 
newspaper publisher, while T. H. Yull, 
president of the Canadian Association of 
Advertising Agencies, contributed the 
views of the advertising men, being sup- 
ported by other members. 

“Advertising is the right hand of 
business,” declared Mr. Laporte. “Today 
a business has no right to be without its 
advertising agency. And the agency has 
no right to take on an account unless it 
is sure it can make that business progress, 
unless it can succeed in getting the right 
return for the amount expended.” 


PATERNO NAMED EDITOR 


Francis V. Paterno has been appointed 
editor of the three newspapers published 
in Brooklyn by the Home Talk Publish- 
ing Company, which are the Home Talk- 
Brooklyn Weekly News, the Item and the 
Brooklyn Sunday Star. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Oct. 26-27—American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, 11th annual 


Hotel, 


convention, Mayflower 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 27-29—Missouri Press Assn., 
meeting, Joplin, Mo. 

Oct. 27-29__West Virginia State 
Newspaper Council, annual con- 
vention, Morgantown. W. Va. 

Oct. 28-29—International Advertis- 
ing Assn., Ninth District conven- 
tion, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 28—Country Newspapermen’s 
Short Course, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Ia. 

Oct. 31-Noy. 1-2—American News- 
paper Publishers Assn., fall con- 
vention, Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1-2—Assn. of National 
Advertisers, annual convention, 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 


REPORTER INDICTED 
FOR STOLEN STORY 


Charge of Larceny Returned Against’ 
Fred Thompson, Beston Post, for 
Alleged Part in Theft of 
Smith Letter 


A grand jury in Concord, N. H., on 
Oct. 18, indicted Fred H. Thompson. 
reporter on the Boston (Mass.) Post 
staff, on a charge of larceny and pro- 
curing the commission of larceny for the 
theft from the Rumford Press of a copy 
of a letter written by Goy. Alfred E. 
Smith of New York for publication in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

The article, published last spring by 
the .Atlantic, outlined the Governor’s ; 
views toward the holding of- public office} 
by members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The greater part of it was 
published in the Boston Post prior to 
its appearance in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Charges were brought against Thomp- 
son in Concord last spring and his extra- 
dition was sought. An extradition order 
was granted by Goy. Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts and counsel for Thompson 
appealed to the Federal courts for a 
writ of habeas corpus which was refused. 
Thompson now is at liberty under ‘bail 
pending decision in this case. 

An indictment against Thompson and 
three other officials and employes of the 
Post on a charge of violating the United 
States copyright law was returned by a 
Federal grand jury in Boston several 
months ago. 


_ Quincy, Mass., Oct. 20.—After hear- 
ing lengthy arguments by counsel for 
both sides, Judge Lowell, Federal Dis- 
trict Court of Boston, yesterday took un- 
der advisement. the suit of Atlantic 
Monthly against Boston Post, resulting 
from premature publication of Governor 
Smith’s article. There were three de- 
fense motions, one to dismiss, second to 
expurge from the bill of complaint, third 
to elect the amount of damages to be 
paid. Counsel was given one week in 
which to file briefs, According to the 
defense, a similar petition had been dis- 
missed in Federal Court, New York, on 
grounds of procedure. The technical 
ground for attack yesterday was on the 
basis that redress is sought under the 
Copyright law, whereas the plaintiff has 
not complied with the terms of the 
statute in obtaining copyright in a proper 
manner, An important ruling made by 
the court was that service had been 
made properly on the defendant in com- 
pliance with the statute. The defense 
argued the statute requires notice must 
be made upon a defendant either by ser- 
vice or other written notice. 

If service was not properly made 
under the statute, it was argued, 
recovery in the suit is limited to 
not less than $250 nor more than 
$5,000. 
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CONDUCTS COOKING SCHOOL 


Miss Cullen in Charge of Cleveland 


Plain Dealer’s Annual School 


Miss Ann B. Cullen who represents 
the national advertising department of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer recently con- 
ducted the Plain 
Dealer’s Fourth 
Annual Home 
Maker’s School, 
held at Cleve- 
land’s Masonic 
Temple, Oct, 11- 
Sh 

Four capacity 
audiences at- 
tended to hear 
lectures by Miss 
Jessie M. De- 
Both, Chicago do- 
mestic science 
expert. Twelve 
thousand women 
attended the four 
sessions as well as a large number of 
men who came along with their wives 
to the newest ideas in home making. 


Ann B. CULLEN 


LITTLE ROCK DAILY 
NEWS SUSPENDS 


Paper Ceases Publication Oct. 11, 

Following Move to Have a 

Receiver Appointed—Myers 
was Publisher 


- 


a, 


Suspension of the Little Rock Daily 
News, which issued its last edition Tues- 
day, Oct. 11, followed a move to have it 
placed in the hands of a receiver after 
$40,000 worth of first mortgage bonds 
against it had been sold. 

A petition in voluntary bankruptcy was 
filed in United States District Court 
Monday, Oct. 10, by an attorney for three 


creditors, who alleged that the newspaper 


had committed acts in bankruptcy in per- 
mitting judgments to be awarded against 
it in state courts. As the summons served 
on the paper allowed 15 days in which to 
answer, no further action’ in the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings is expected until next 
week. 

L. B. Myers, publisher, said that the 
effort to throw the paper into receiver- 
ship would not be contested. : 

The bonds were bought by J. H. Stan- 
ley, as trustee, who said the negotiations 
were confidential and declined to reveal 
the identity of the new bondholders, who 
paid 50 cents on the dollar for the se- 
curities, it was said. 

The paper formerly was owned by a 
company headed by C. C. Kavanaugh, 
banker, which issued the first mortgage 
bonds. They were bought by Bishop 
John B. Morris, of the Catholic diocese 
of Little Rock, who subsequently sold 
them, with other property, to the late 
Brady estate of Oklahoma City. 


OWENS SUCCEEDS ADAMS 


Named Editor of Baltimore Sun—Staff 
Member Since 1911 


John W. Owens has been appointed 
editor of the Baltimore Sun in succession 
to the late John Haslup Adams, that pa- 
per announced Oct. 20. 

Mr. Owens, who is a Marylander, 
joined the staff of the Sun in 1911. In 
1921 he was transferred to the Washing- 
ton bureau, and in 1924 he was made 
London correspondent. 

After serving a year in London Mr. 
Owens returned to Baltimore to become 
chief assistant to Mr. Adams. 


CARNEY UNDERGOES OPERATION 


E. M. Carney, promotion manager of 
the Hearst newspapers, was operated on 
for appendicitis last week in New York, 
Mr. Carney recently visited Mr. Hearst 
at his California home and was taken 


suddenly ill on the return journey, 
He was reported doing well at the 
hospital. 


PRESS PREFERENCE Oh 
RADIO PROPOSED 
Newspaper Dispatches Would Be Give, 

First Rights by Amendment Pre-_ 


sented Radiotelgraph 
Conference 


By J. Barr CAMPBELL 


(Washington Correspondent, Epitor & Pups 
LISHER) 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 19.—Press dis 


patches would be given preference oye 
all other private business in transmissiox 
by radio from ship to shore and fron 
shore to ship under the terms of ay 
amendment recommended to the Inter. 
national Radiotelegraph Conference, noy 
in session here, by its Committee or 
Tariffs, Word Count and Accounting. 

This innovation, so far as radio is con- 
cerned, was suggested in committee by the 
Netherlands delegation. It provides, ir 
addition to the preference accorded new: 
handled from ship and shore and vice 
versa that special rates for such service 
may be made under agreement between 
private corporations and governmental 
administrations. 

Indications are that the Netherlands 
proposal will be embodied in the radio- 
telegraph convention now being framed. 
The reaction to it in committee was de- 
cidedly favorable and it is expected to re- 
ceive like treatment in the assembly. The 
priority proposed to be given “press” in 
marine radio transmission would apply in 
all normal conditions. Exceptions to the 
general rule of priority would be made 
only in times of stress or danger. Dis- 
cretion in handling news matter would be 
lodged in ships masters and others en- 
trusted with the dispatch of such intelli- 
gence. 

It is the belief of various countries rep- 
resented in the conference that no inter- 
est would be prejudiced by an _inter- 
national rule giving news prior rights be- 
tween ships and shore stations and that 
the arrangement can be regulated in a 
manner satisfactory to communication 
companies and others concerned. 

Conflict between government and pri- 
vate radio initiative continues to crop up 
in debate in the committees into which 
the-international conference has-been sub- 
divided. Foreign delegates appear to be 
obsessed with the idea that the American 
group is attempting to frame the conven- 
tion in accordance with the alleged 
demands of American corporations trans- 
mitting by radio and wires. ‘The irrita- 
tion over this question of government 
ownership vs. private ownership and man- 
agement has been discussed with a good 
deal of heat in connection with Article 2, 
dealing with technical regulations which 
it has been recommended shall be ap- 
pended to the convention proper. This 
article is of special importance to the 
United States delegation which seeks to 
incorporate in it its proposal distinguish- 
ing between European systems of radio 
control by government management and 
the American-Canadian system of radio 
control by private corporations. 


MERCHANTS GAIN DELAY 


Detroit merchants have been granted 
until Nov. 14 to prepare arguments in 
their defense in the controversy that has 
developed sinée the city attorney ruled 
that distribution of the Detroit Shopping 
News was in violation of a local or- 
dinance. John F, Simmons, secretary of 
the Detroit Federation of Labor, who 
sponsored the petition objecting to cir- 
culation of the Shopping News, protested 
against the postponement. 


H. P. BRANDON RESIGNS 


Harty P. Brandon has resigned as 
managing editor of the Columbus Ohio” 
State Journal, effective Nov. 1, to engage 
in the insurance business with his father 
in Columbus. He will be succeeded by 
H. Mowrey. 


PRINTS 209 PAGE EDITION 


The Dallas News’ annual State Fair 
edition, Oct. 9, contained 206 pages. 
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WORLD PLANT REMADE WHILE PRESSES ROARED 


$1,500,000 Spent in Dramatic Newspaper Engineering Feat—Thirty New 
Cramped Space—Other Difficult Changes Made 


ITHOUT missing an edition-time or 

a mail train over a period of four 

years, there has been in progress far be- 
low the surface of Park Row since 1923 
a task of rebuilding that stands out as 
one of the most dramatic pieces of engi- 
neering in recent newspaper history. At 
a cost of $1,500,000, the pressroom of the 
New York World and Evening , World 
has been changed from one of the oldest 
in the city—a gen- 
eration ago the 
‘pride of the news- 
world—into 


paper 
one of the most 
modern in equip- 


ment and efficiency 
in the country. 
This huge task 
has been accom- 
plished in a plant 
that is in operation 
24 hours a day, its 
only shutdown be- 
ing from 5 A. M. 
toey PP. M. Sun- 
days, resporsible 
for an average pro- 
duction of about 
700,000 morning and 
evening newspapers 
a day, ranging in 
size from the 32- 


to 48-page daily 
and evening edi- 
tions to the big 


Sunday paper com- 
prising more than 
100 pages. 

In fact, so great 

was the pressure of 
production during 
a long period of 
entire reconstruc- 
tion that much of 
the work had to be 
confined to the summer months, when 
the natural recession in advertising made 
smaller papers possible. 
_ Four years ago the World began. to 
feel the handicap of old equipment. A 
mounting volume of advertising demand- 
ed a number of pages often beyond the 
capacity of a pressroom designed to meet 
the requirements of 1908, the last date at 
which an addition was made to the origi- 
nal building, which was opened in 1890. 

One of the first problems which faced 
J. F. Bresnahan, business manager, was 
the location of the Pulitzer Building it- 
self. Facing Park Row, it had the 
Brooklyn Bridge Elevated terminus on 
one side, and William and Frankfort 
streets, both very narrow thoroughfares, 
on the other two sides. Not only was 
there no room for expanding the build- 
ing, but there was no chance of going 
deeper down into the earth, for the rea- 
son that the building is on the edge of 
what was once a swamp, extending from 
Park Row to the East River, and at the 
ame of its erection it was one of the 
irst skyscrapers to rise upon what was 
mown as a “floating foundation.” In 
act, old maps designate this entire sec- 
ion as “The Swamp.” So, not only was 
‘pace an apparently overwhelming factor, 
vut the question of delivery in the midst 
of one of the most congested traffic cen- 
ers of the city was a problem growing 
laily in importance. 

The original pressroom of the World 
vas ample for its needs. At the time of 
ts erection, space was plentiful. Huge 
doe presses towered twenty feet from 
heir bed-lines, The straight line, multi- 
ile unit press was unknown, and the 
uilding was designed to accommodate the 

€st type of press of that day—the un- 
vieldy double-octuple of the 90’s. 
| Not only was this press equipment un- 
‘ble to cope with changed production de- 
iands, but through age and the absence 
More modern developments it turned 
ut a paper that gained for the World 

1€ unenviable reputation of being a 


out of 45 units provided for. 


“badly printed newspaper,” which af- 
fected both readers and advertisers alike. 

Paper came from the World’s own 
three mills. Operating at different points, 
with varying water and pulp conditions, 
uniformity in the paper stock was im- 
possible. This, in conjunction with the 
disadvantages in mechanical equipment, 
added to the general criticism of the 
World’s letter-press. One of the first 


Above is one of the new installations in the pressroom of the Ne 


steps in the general transformation of 
the whole matter of production’ was the 
disposal of the paper mills and the mak- 
ing of a contract which insured a supply 
of white paper from one source—a move 
which has recently given the World a 
much improved appearance. 

With this basic problem out of the way, 
Mr. Bresnahan called in the advice of 
Glenn Williamson, mechanical superin- 
tendent, in tackling the question of the 
pressroom. Owing to its type of con- 
struction, the lower floors of the World 
building offered no wide sweep of un- 
broken floor space common to the modern 
steel structure. Huge pillars, several feet 
square, increased in size the lower one 
descended, so that in the pressroom they 
became serious obstacles to the erection 
of straight line units. There was height, 
amply filled by the towering Hoe double- 
octuples, but there was neither length nor 
breadth available without a general scrap- 
ping of the entire existing equipment 
How to do this in a 24-hour plant, de- 
pendent upon the most exacting delivery 
schedules, was the major problem which 
Bresnahan and Williamson undertook to 
solve. 

The first step was to move as much of 
the old equipment as possible to a point 
where it could still be operated while 
new units were being installed. Across 
Frankfort street the World owned several 
old buildings. On one of these sites a 
new, modern five-story structure was 
erected. Into this were moved two Hoe 
color presses, to handle the Sunday color 
sections. A tunnel was dug under Frank- 
fort street and a carrier system installed 
to handle plates from the stereotyping 
department in the main building. These 
plates were speeded underground and de- 
livered to two different press levels in 
the annex. Production necessities be- 
coming acute during these operations, 
eight of the new heavy-duty Duplex units 
were hastily assembled in the annex, and 
an entirely new delivery outlet was con- 
structed leading in to William street. 


From left to right. Ralph Pualitzer, 
Gilroy, assistant business manager, and Frank J. Schlosser, foreman 


At the height of this activity, a fire in 
the main pressroom -almost destroyed one 
of the big Hoe color presses on the eve 
of its removal to the annex. Time was 
precious, and the plans were not inter- 
rupted. The moving was resumed al- 
most as soon as the metal was cooled, 
and in a few weeks Mr. Williamson had 
the color giant entirely rebuilt and reas- 
sembled in its allotted space in the neces- 


of the pressroom. 


Sary new building across the street. 
During the removal of this equipment, 
Bresnahan and Williamson began the task 
of finding press equipment suitable to the 
peculiar requirements of the space at their 
disposal. As far back as the extraordi- 
nary boom following the World War, the 
original Hoe equipment of the World had 
been fortified with two Scott octuples. 
This was a time when the search for 
presses was country-wide. The Hoe 
Company’s output was sold up for two 
years. Scott déliveries to the World 
were a year late. Every big newspaper 
in the country was crying for presses. 

With part of the Hoe equipment across 
the street, and the two Scotts remaining, 
Mr. Williamson made careful calcula- 
tions and determined that the space avail- 
able demanded a condensed straight line 
press not exceeding 6 feet 9 inches from 
center to center of units. To thoroughly 
modernize the plant, 45 units were re- 
quired. 

Two of the largest builders in the 
country declared that a press of such 
close clearances was impracticable. They 
preferred not to tackle the job. 

Mr. Williamson then took the matter 
up with the Duplex Company. Up to 
that time the Duplex policy was pledged 
to tubular presses, and it took a just’ pride 
in its product. The company demurred 
at changing their manufacturing policy to 
the extent of enteringthe two-plate 
metropolitan press field, 

Weeks of negotiations ensued, 
finally the Duplex management consented 
to undertake the construction of the type 
of press which the exigencies of space 
demanded. The result is claimed to be 
the most compact high-speed press equip- 
ment ever erected in so confined a space. 
Some idea of the problems that the engi- 
neers faced in the erection of these units 
may be obtained from the fact that so 
close were the tolerances surrounding the 
presses that ordinary methods of oiling 
were impossible, and Mr. Williamson was 
obliged to develop an entirely new oiling 


w York World. In all, 30 units have been installed, 
editor; J. F. Bresnahan, business manager; Foster 


and 


Press Units Installed in 


system—a system, by the way, which ‘is 
automatically controlled by the operation 
of the press, and one that has been found 
actually to increase the speed of the press, 
A little more space now being available, 
the eight Duplex units in the annex were 
moved back to the main pressroom, and 
with 30 straight line Duplex units. in- 
stalled, out of 45 figured as the ultimate 
requirement, aided by the existing Hoe 
and Scott equip- 
ment, the World 
Pressroom took ’on 
an air of. moderni- 
zation that was at 
once reflected in a 
bettered product. 
True, it is still 
a most compact 
manufacturing 
plant. Half-floors 
have been built-in 
to accommodatethe 
long batteries * of 
straight line units, 
while alongside 
them, dipping déep 
down to lower 
levels, are the*big 
Scotts, with only 


an inch clearance 
between ceiling and 
topbar. 


“After all,” said 
Mr. Williamson, in 
commenting on this 
close shave, 
doesn’t even require 
an inch in which 
to stretch a web! of 
newsprint.” } 

The reader might 
well come to the 
conclusion that the 
physical reconstruc- 

\ tion of the-World’s 
pressroom was a big: enough job ‘in ‘itself 
to tax the engineering ability of the 
men who tackled it, but the actual build- 
ing of the presses was an incident— 
important to be sure, but dependent upon 
other far-reaching changes. 

In the first place, to make more room, 
the old boiler room, which had for years 
supplied the World with heat, had tox be 
scrapped. To supply this deficiency, a 
trunk of the New York Steam Company 
was tapped several hundred feet away 
and a supply brought in under William 
street. see 

This meant an entire reconstruction of 
the auxiliary equipment far underground, 
Steam lines had to be re-routed, a ma- 
chine shop moved to another part of the 
sub-basement, and the streotyping plant 
moved from the mail room floor to a 
lower level, approximating as closely as 
possible a common press level. 

_The World for years was equipped 
with four Senior Autoplate machines. 
Only 27 of these were ever made, and 
the model was-discontinued in 1907. “Re- 
placing these, a battery of four double- 
juniors were installed under greatly im- 
proved operating conditions, ; 

High-speed conveyors operating in an 
endless chain deliver the plates to the 
presses, and without changing direction 
deliver used plates back to the melting 
pots. Many valuable hours of time per 
week-were gained by this#peedy installa- 
tion’ “It is worthy of pote that the last 
of the Senior Autoplatés, which originally 
cost $25,000 each, to leave the World’s 
stereotyping room was requisitioned by 
the manufacturers for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

Widespread press changes had their 
natural reaction in the necessity for a 
complete rebuilding of delivery outlets. 
Originally, the papers were conveyed 
from the pressroom level to the mail 
room by means of a battery of small ele- 
vators, necessitating both slow and ex- 
pensive handling of bundles at both ends, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FIRST PICTURE OF CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING 


> 


Herewith is presented the first view that has been made public of the extraordinary newspaper building which is about 
to be erected to house Chicago Daily News, of which Walter A. Strong is publisher. This view is from a preliminary 


drawing by the architects, Holabird & Roche. 


The location is on Chicago River, between Washington and Madison 


Streets. The cost or other details of the huge structure have not been announced. Work on the plant has been held 
up through failure of the Illinois Commerce Commission to approve the sale of “air rights” over some of the railroad 


tracks entering Union Station. 


N. Y. STATE PUBLISHERS 
MEET IN SYRACUSE 


Oswald Garrison Villard and Louis 
Wiley Banquet Speakers—Latter 
Urges a More Militant 


Journalism 
(By telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 
Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Oswald 


Garrison Villard, editor of The Nation 
in addressing the fall meeting of the 
New York State Publishers’ Association 
at the Hotel Syracuse, Wednesday eve- 
ing, decried the “Lost Art of Thinking” 
exhibited by newspapers as detrimental 
to public welfare and progress in 
this country. Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, was 
also a speaker at the banquet in connec- 
tion with the two-day session which 
ended Thursday. 

Economic and political issues with 
which the country is faced are not given 
forceful treatment. in news and in edi- 
torial opinion such as characterized the 
writing of .well known editors of the 
past, Mr. Villard declared. We have out- 
standing editors -who have devoted them- 
selves to great causes, local as well as 
national, he said. Exceptions were 
pointed out in such cases as Julian Har- 
ris of the Columbus (Ga.) Enqutrer- 
Sun;.Victor Hanson of the Birmingham 
Age-Herald for his fight against in- 
human treatment of prisoners; Thomas 
H. Adams of the Vincennes (Ind.) Com- 
mercial; the Springheld Republican and 
the Baltimore Sun. 

“Thank God I can name some out- 
standing examples,” continued Mr. Vil- 
lard. “There is no_ profession which 
carries such responsibilities as the news- 
paper profession. No country can stand 
pat forever.” 


Newspaper consolidations were men- 
tioned as detrimental to the advancement 
of public opinion and Mr. Villard stated 
51 dailies have been so effected from 
January to August this year. 

The future of international friendship 
depends more upon the proper exchange 
of news and information between the 
peoples of various nations than upon all 
the diplomatic exchanges, Louis Wiley 
declared in his speech. 

Citing a recently publishéd article in 
which it was said that Europe needs more 
than anything else more newspapers 
which will present the news fully and 
fairly as do the American newspapers, 
Mr. Wiley asserted: “that is a conclu- 
sion which everyone who has studied the 
situation abroad will endorse.” 

Censorship of the advertising columns 
of a newspaper should be one of the 
fundamentals of newspaper publishing, 
not because advertising is fraudulent, but 
because it is honest, Mr. Wiley said. 
“Censorship is to keep out the unscrupul- 
ous few,” he asserted, “to protect the 
legitimate interests of the vast majority 
of honest ones. If we permit the dis- 
honest ones to offer lures to trap readers, 
we are lowering the standards of all ad- 
vertising.” 


CHICAGO EDITOR FREED 


Charles. S. Roe, editor of the Chicago 
Republican, who was charged with having 
obtained money under. false pretenses by 
representing his newspaper as the official 
publication of the Republican party, was 
found not guilty last week. It was 
charged that Roe and his solicitors com- 
pelled business men of Cook county to 
buy advertising space under threats. Roe 
and 20 of his employes were seized ina 
raid on the headquarters.of the publica- 
tion, but the editor alone was indicted. 
The jury deliberated only an hour. 


ARONHIME JOINS HERALD-POST 


Advertising Director of Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal and Times Named B.M. 


Morris F. Aronhime, for nine years 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times and 
for the last seven 
years director of 
advertising for 
those two papers, 
has resigned to 
become business 
manager of the 
Lousville  Her- 
ald-Post, pub- 
lished by James 
B. Brown. The 
change is effec- 
tive Nov. 1. 

Mr. Aronhime 
has enjoyed a 
wide reputation 
in the field of 
advertising and advertising management. 
‘Recently he was made a member of the 
advisory council of the International 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives. 


Morris F, AroNHIME 


STANLEY SYMAN PROMOTED 


Stanley Syman for the past three years 
manager of advertising of the Harlem 
and Bronx Section of the New York 
American, has been made advertising 
manager of the American. He has been 
with the American for the past four years. 
Prior to that he served six years on the 
New York Evening Post, and one year 


.on the World, going from there to. the 


American. R. W. Winters has resigned 
from the New York Evening Graphic 
to succeed Syman in the Harlem and 
Bronx office. 


SAYS ADVERTISING HA: 
MADE PRESS FREE ~ 


Newspapers Now Have a_ Definit 
Stock in Trade, William A. 
White Tells Iowa 
Group 


Resolutions commending the Universi 
of lowa school of journalism, expressir 
confidence in the work of E. F. Tucke 
managing director of the Iowa Pre 
Association, and criticizing the govert 
ment for printing stamped, return e 
velopes, with a pledge to continue tl 
battle against this unfair competitio 
marked the closing business session | 
the fourth annual convention of fi 
southeastern district members of f 
Iowa Press Association in the O 
Capitol building at the University . 
Iowa, lowa City, Oct. 15. 

William Allen White, Emporia (Kan 
Gagette edior and publisher, recount 
the changes that have marked the pu 
lishing business in the last four decad 
in his address in the auditorium Frid; 
evening. He told how in that span 
years the small town newspapers ha 
arisen from a status of “polite beggar 
to a position where they have a defini 
stock in trade for sale, both to me 
chants and readers, and have found then 
selves in the position where they do n 
have to depend upon the “sometim 
generous but more often thoughtle 
wiles of human nature” for revenue 
exist. Advertising, Mr. White asserte 
has made the .change possible. 

The end of this advertising era is n 
yet in sight, the Kansas editor said, a1 
its possibilities, both in the welfare | 
man and in the sound entrenchment 
greater and more independent papers, c: 
not yet be fcreseen, 

At the final session shop talks and di 
cussions were led by H. L. Griffit 
Clayton County Register; Don L, Bert 
Indianola Record and Tribune; S. 1] 
Stouffer, Sac City Sun; Fred M. Poy 
nall, formerly of the Des Moines Capit 
now university editor; President Walt 
A. Jessup, president of the universit 
and Mr. Tucker. Luncheon in the Ioy 
Memorial Union followed and the afte 
noon was spent at the athletic fie 
where the editors saw the Iowa tea 
defeat Wabash, 38 to 0. . 

J. N. Stonebraker, co-publisher of t 
Webster City Daily Freeman-Jours 
told the convention that the metropolit 
newspaper is entering the ranks of “b 
business” at no risk to its freedo 
“Newspaper and public must apprecia 
that a journalism which is to render t 
highest service today must be close 
interwoven with finance,” he explained. 

Co-incident with the convention T 
Palimpsest, a University of Iowa journ 
contained an article by John E. Brig; 
editor, pointing out that 20 Iowa new 
papers have ceased to exist in the lz 
two years. “The mortality rate,” t 
article declared, “is steadily risir 
Newspaper mergers characterize t 
present era in journalism; nor have t 
casualties been chiefly confined 
struggling weeklies. Old and influent 
dailies like the Cedar Rapids Republica 
the Des Moines Capital and the Dubug 
Times-Journal have succumbed.” 


ANOTHER EDITOR DEPORTED 


A third Mexican newspaperman w 
deported on Oct. 13, when Victoria 
Salado Alvarez, editorial staff writer f 
Mexico City Excelsior, was placed upon 
train for the United States accompant' 
by an agent of the Department of the I 
terior. He was permitted to make pre 
rations for his trip. His deportation ic 
lows that of Felix F. Palavicini, form 
editor of El Universal, and Luis Elgher 
chief editorial writer for Excelsior, bo 
prominent in Mexico. 


Sd 


LASKER’S DAUGHTER WEDS — 


Miss Mary Lasker, daughter of Albe 
D. Lasker;.chairman of the board of 
& Thomas and Logan, advertising © 
pany, was married recently to 
Foreman, vice-president of the Fort 
banks in Chicago. 
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WILL THE SHOPPING NEWS IDEA LIVE OR DIE? 


Yewspaper Men Who Face Competition of This Medium Are Unafraid, While Managers of Circulars 


Themselves Admit Their Publications Cannot Compare With the Daily Press 


PUBLISHERS who have faced or. are 
+ facing Shopping News competition 
in various sections of the country who 
jaye written Epiror & PusLisueEr in the 
last few weeks regarding this so-called 
advertising “threat” are confident that it 
can be easily met and dispelled by a live, 
active daily press. 

_ Yet all of them feel that this old ques- 
jon, given new impetus by a stirring 
war between merchants and publishers in 
Dayton, O., is a timely topic for news- 
naper business men wherever they may 
ye Operatirig. 

- Several cities in New York state have 
seen threatened in the last few weeks. 
Not long ago a newspaper publisher in 
this state was waited on by a committee 
of local merchants, who requested him 
‘0 “consider the advisability of printing 
1 Shopping News on his presses for 
veneral distribution.” 

“Of course it would not carry your 

iame,” the ingenious merchants declared, 
‘You would merely get the advertising 
ind print it.” 
_ Supposedly the merchants thought they 
sould persuade this publisher who didn’t 
yave a Sunday paper to assist in the 
virth of a Shopping News directed 
ystensibly against his competitor. Up to 
ast accounts the publisher thus ap- 
yroached is still “considering the advis- 
ibility.” 

The: New York State Publishers Asso- 
dation has warned members that “the 
term is in the air,” advising them to kill 
t before it spreads. 

With new Shopping News circulars 
ing distributed in Springfield and 
3oston, New England publishers have 
ikewise been put on their toes, and, as 
t was expressed by a New Englander 
o Epiror & Pustisuer this week, 
revival of this question now will serve 
$a Steinach operation on the press and 
an only kill the Shopping News.” 

As a matter of fact, the mortality 
mong these freely peddled sublimated 
andbills is higher than is generally 
mown. So much commotion is made 
ver the birth of a new one that the 
eaths are frequently overlooked. 
William Simpson, business manager of 
he Philadelphia Bulletin, pointed out to 
pttor & PuBLisHER this week, for in- 
tance, that a Shopping News ran in his 
ity a short while, and then died. 

_In Rochester, N. Y., a Shopping Guide 
tarted in August, 1926, and ran until 
bout the first of December, when it was 
topped because of lack of funds. The 
jerchants revived the stuffed dragon in 
Yebruary and it breathed pale flames at 
he press once more for a few months 
nd then again passed out of the picture. 
{ow, it is thought, the lesson has sunk 
ome. 


“The merchants of Rochester are of 
1é opinion that they do not care to put 
fourth newspaper in the field, as they 
rould be doing if the Shoppers’ Guide 
ontinued,” E. P. Gosling, advertising 
lanmager of the Rochester Times-Union 
Id Eprtor & PusiisHER. While it was 
oing none of our big stores used it.” 
Recently the Rochester Democrat & 
hronicle raised its local rates. The 
terchants immediately did some huffing 
ad puffing. But they did not give the 
ckers of the Shoppers’ Guide any en- 
Juragement. The Shoppers’ Guide 
cople, in fact, tried to revive the publica- 
on when the merchants were having 
eetings with the Democrat, but nothing 
er came of it. 

“In case it is re-established and the 
§ stores use it, all the newspapers will 
robably take joint action to kill it,” Mr. 
osling said. 

Deaths of Shopping News publications 
ve also been recorded in Brockton, 
‘ass., in Lawrence, Mass., Canton, O., 
Nkakee, Ill. New Haven, Conn., and 


Whee City. 
here the idea has an apparently 
er hold on the merchants, news- 


By PHILIP 


SCHUYLER 


(This is the fourth of a series of articles on the Shopping News situation in the 
country. Another, the final article, will appear next week.) 


Paper opinion differs on whether or not 
business is affected, while the Shopping 
News managers unite in disclaiming that 
their circulars are in any way in oppo- 
sition to newspaper advertising. 

“The Minneapolis Shopping News ap- 
parently has had no effect on our 
business,” John Thompson, of the 
Minneapolis Daily Star, informed this 
writer.. Mr, Thompson added: 

“We would advise the publishers 
threatened with Shopping News competi- 
tion to do anything consistent with good 
business practice to prevent this competi- 
tion, just as they would prevent any 


competition that can be prevented by fair 
and proper tactics.” 

In Burlington, Vt. David W. Howe 
of the Burlington Free Press, has had 
considerable. experience with the Shop- 
ping News, a type of publication he 
characterizes succinctly as “innocuous.” 
For the New England Daily Newspaper 
Association this month he outlined the 
career of the Burlington shopping news, 
called the Twin City Advertiser, and 
the outline is reproduced. here in part, 
with permission from Frank E. Phillips, 
the association manager. Mr. Howe 
wrote: 


“WATCHFUL WAITING” WINS WARFARE 
OVER SHOPPING NEWS IN OREGON 


Merchants Boycott Press in Effort to Force Consolidation— 
Papers Follow ‘Too Proud to Fight Policy” and Advertisers 
Gradually Return—Oct. 18 Reported Last Issue of Circular 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


MarSHFIELD, Ore., Oct. 19—A “blood- 
less revolution” over a Shopping News 
in Marshfield, Ore., this week was near- 
ing an end with the newspapers claiming 
a victory. 

Merchants of the town boycotted the 
two papers, the Southwestern Daily News 
and the Coos Bay Times in an effort to 
force a consolidation. The Coos Bay 
Shopping News was started and Tues- 
day, Oct. 18, marked its eleventh edition, 
which, according to reports, is the final 
one. The newspapers adopted a “tuo 
proud to fight” policy and the advertisers 
have gradually returned to the dailies. 


Upon the declaration that the two 
daily newspapers in Marshfield created 
too much factionalism and the hope that 
advertising costs could be reduced, a large 
percentage of the merchants in this city 
banded together early this fall and de- 
manded a consolidation of thé publica- 
tions. 


Petitions had previously been circu- 
lated and signed by a majority of the 
businessmen in the city setting forth the 
provisions of the proposed deal. Outside 
newspapermen were to be offered an op- 
portunity to purchase the two papers and 
effect a consolidation and in the event 
one newspaper spiked the deal by refus- 
ing a fair price the merchants were to 
throw all their advertising to the other 
publication and boycott the other until it 
came to terms. In the event both papers 
held out for a price consfdered exorbi- 
tant, an outside newspaperman, approved 
by the merchants, was to come into the 
city and start a publication with adver- 
tising from the merchants pledged to him. 


The petitions also provided that in the 
event any merchant or merchants partici- 
pating in the proposal toward consolida- 
tion be attacked by the newspapers all the 
parties to the agreement would imme- 
diately withdraw their advertising. 

Publishers were informed of the steps 
being taken and were ordered to submit 
a selling price. Proceedings at this junc- 
ture were bordering on a program of 
confiscation, although the severity of the 
merchants’ program and the threat of a 
third newspaper were regarded by many 
as an attempt to throw a scare into the 
newspaper publishers here. 

Negotiations with several Oregon and 
out of state newspapermen followed but 
the prices asked by the local institutions 
were unsatisfactory to prospective buyers 
and apparently none fell in with the 
scheme to launch a third newspaper in the 
city. Finally the merchants hit upon the 
idea of a Shopping News. Arrangements 
were made for publication in a nearby 


city as no other shops in Marshfield out- 
side of the two newspaper offices were 
capable of handling the Shopping News. 
A manager and an assistant were hired 
and the Coos Bay Shopping News ap- 
peared, to be distributed on every Mon- 
day or Tuesday and Thursday or Friday 
according to an introductory article ap- 
pearing in the initial issue. 

With the appearance of the new publi- 
cation the merchants boycotted the news- 
papers. The first edition of the Shopping 
News was composed of 16 seven column 
newspaper size pages running about 90° 
per cent advertising. Subsequent issues 
dropped to eight pages and the last three 
editions have been easily confined within 
four pages with approximately 65 per 
cent advertising copy and the remainder 
boiler plate and filler. 

One factor in the expected cessation of 
the Shopping News was the offer to the 
merchants made by the Southwestern 
Oregon Daily News one of the papers 
involved in the proposed consolidation, to 
publish and distribute the merchants’ 
bulletin on a basis of advertising rates at 
20 cents per inch whereas their own cost 
was 35 cents per inch. 

The Shopping News experienced diffi- 
culty in actual publication due to the nec- 
essity of printing it some 20 miles dis- 
tant from Marshfield. The printing was 
done in a non-union shop and the Cen- 
tral Labor Council here went on record 
as opposed to the idea of the Shopping 
News. Members of the labor unions also 
scored the merchants for violating their 
own oft repeated policy of “Buy at home 
for prosperity” and also returned copies 
of the Shopping News to merchants bas- 
ing their rejection on the grounds that 
the publication did not bear the union 
label. 

The Shopping News theory had gained 
general support among the merchants 
when it was first advanced but as the 
practical phases of the proposition be- 
came apparent enthusiasm died rapidly, 
even though no campaign was waged 
against the sheet » by the newspapers 
themselves. Another set-back was the 
lack of interest shown by the general 
public in addition to advertising. The 
Shopping News carried nothing of par- 
ticular interest in the way of reading 
matter. 

In the matter of consolidation Marsh- 
field is unlike many other communities 
where mergers have been effected. A 
deep water harbor, a nearby inexhaustible 
supply of merchantable timber and rich 
agricultural resources brand the city as 
one of potentialities and one in which one 
newspaper would not publish long with- 
out competition. 


“The Twin City Advertiser is a free 
distribution paper with distribution 
claimed to every doorstep in Burlington 
and two adjoining suburbs. It started 
about four years ago, owned and operated 
by an advertising salesman formerly with 
our evening paper contemporary. At first 
it appeared. weekly, sometimes oftener. 
Then every two weeks, and now about 
10 times a year. At first it had no news, 
then two local politicians began to supply 
some news and _ editorials, Brisbane’s 
‘Today’ and one or two comic features 
were added. 

“It has been four-page, six-page, and 
eight-page in size, but has become feebler 
each year. A rate per inch the same as 
our transient display rate is asked but 
experienced advertisers usually buy for 
much less. The owner gives evidence of 
a good living from it. He charges $36 
for distributing department store broad- 
sides with his paper to his 6,000 homes. 
Some small repair men have been de- 
veloped as advertisers, seen their name 
in print, sometimes traced results, and 
usually signed up as daily classified ad- 
vertisers on yearly contracts, in our paper. 

“To get around a. local Chamber of 
Commerce rule against scheme advertis- 
ing the free distribution paper created 
a paid subscription list of a half dozen 
or so, got entered as second-class matter 
at the Postoffice and thus became eligible 
to carry advertising from Chamber of 
Commerce members. 

“This free distribution paper has met 
with no warmth and with no antagonism 
from any quarter so far as I can trace. 
Our salesmen have been instructed not 
to knock. it. 

“Simply on its lack of merit as an 
advertising medium it is gradually but 
surely passing out of the picture. The 
few merchants who cling to it with small 
regular space are regarded generally as 
too easy-going with their advertising 
money. We feel that it has opened up 
more selling possibilities for our local 
staff than it has ever cost us in revenues. 

“Frankly, the Free Press feels no cause 
for regret that such a free distribution 
paper has been started in Burlington. 
It has for many years eliminated even a 
thought of a merchant-controlled Shop- 
ping News. 

“Should any publisher find merchants 
turning ‘wormy’ on his newspaper adver- 
tising rates, policies or results and 
threaten to start a Shopping News, 
among the arguments are: 

“1. This is a free country. 
start a paper. We can start a depart- 
ment store. And we'd probably both 
fail at the other man’s job. 

“2. As to a free distribution paper 
with no news, why not let ‘George’ do 
it when it seems so costly and so certain 
to fail? 

“3. Let Shopping News: promoters set 
up their own plant, risk their own money 
instead of yours, make a profit if. any’ is 
to be made, devote their time and thought 
and energy instead of throwing in yours 
on a probably fruitless side line. 

“4, Nothing new on this Shopping 
News idea in New England. They have 
had a privately owned one in Burlington, 
Vt., for four years. It is said to be going 
yet. Consult any merchant in Burlington 
in whom you have confidence and learn 
what there is in it for you. 

“T believe that free distribution papers 
owned and operated by able advertising 
salesmen ‘form no threat to a newspaper’s 
advertising reyenues. On the other hand, 
a merchant-controlled Shopping News 
with investment by merchants in plant 
and organization will be continued as a 
threat in many instances for years.” 

Perhaps the chief spokesman and 
champion of the Shopping News idea is 
Fred C. Veon, general manager of the 
Detroit Shopping News. Mr. Veon has 
never hid his light under the Biblical 
bushel. Time and time again he has 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Article II 
AUSTRALIAN literature was prosper- 


ing through its only medium, the 
press of the land, book publishers, as 
stated in a previous article, being very 
rare. But the majority of the creators 
of this literature were at most times 
broke, but at all times unfalteringly op- 
timistic. There were others, however, 
who reverse all this. Hard indeed was 
the way of the great serious dreamers 
such as Adam Lindsay Gordon, Henry 
Kendall, Barcroft H. Boak and Tom 
Bracken, Gordon shot himself, Boak 
hanged: himself, and the other two as 
well: as many lesser lights died in tragic 
poverty, all engaged in providing the 
sweet sensitive sadness, and the charm 
of melancholy in letters to a young 
country, then too crude to fully appre- 
ciate them, especially in the matter of 
material rewards. But the gay spirits 
still kept coming to their comic doom. 
To record their various shifts and stunts 
would take a volume, and so I will con- 
tent myself, with the reader’s permission, 
to condense in the form of a sketch the 
circumstances, atmosphere and characters 
of the more irresponsible element of 
Sydney Bohemia. 

There were three of them. They were 
nearly always stone broke, which fact 
they tried to conceal by never borrowing 
from: gossips; They drank; they drank 
a lot; they drank early and late; they 
drank all over the city of Sydney, making 
no: distinction as to class in pubs; but 
above all, they drank together. Harry 
started drinking furiously because of 
editorial rebuffs to his ambition; George 
set out to drink himself to death through 
a love disappointment; and Bill drank to 
soothe himself for having no ambition, 
not loving anybody, being alone in the 
world, and for another reason rarely 
given in similar cases—he was thirsty. 
Harry’s ambition went under without a 
gurgle, and he began to feel gay and 
sportive; George had only slightly drunk 
himself to death when he found life worth 
living; and in no time Bill’s heart swelled 
in warm friendship for the other two. 

Fate’s harsh ordinances being thus molli- 
fied in some measure, they diverted them- 
selves together about the city till they 
got the reputation of three cut-ups, 
welcome everywhere, save where life is 
regarded as a serious proposition, or 
where cheap and dingy dignity chills the 
human soul. 

Harry was also a dramatist whose 
plays were not understood by the stupid 
local managers; George was a_ poet 
whose works appeared in all the leading 
waste-paper baskets; and Bill was just 
Bill, whose life was an eccentric poem, 
and whose circumstances were a per- 
petual drama. 

George had just recited one of his own 
poems in a bar when a soused ignoramus 
lurched up and called him a loafer. 
Murder entered George’s heart at this. 
He was just about to club his fist and 
“niblic’ his neighbor on the nose when 
the latter blithered out: “Oh, I hate a 
man reciting this here Shakespeare 
around bars.” 

Shakespeare! The murder slipped out 
of George’s heart, and the milk of human 
kindness flowed in. He gave the man a 
drink instead of a punch. He gave him 
several drinks, and began to grow maudlin 
over him, finally bringing the conversa- 
tion around again to Shakespeare. 

“Do you know much about Shakes- 
peare, my friend?” asked George. 

“Do I what? He beat me out of a 
dollar in Wexford Street, the damned 
half-bred Chinee. He writes the chinks’ 
signs, and writes their prayers or what- 
Know him as a 


ever you call ’em. 
writer” (copious spit) “I'll fix him. I 
am surprised at a man like you 
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BOHEMIAN DAYS IN AUSTRALIAN JOURNALISM 


” 


havin’ anything to do with the 

No, Bill’s landlady wasn’t then ask- 
ing him for money—she knew well how 
vain such a request would be. But Bill 
could see his eviction coming, so he de- 
cided to jump in ahead of the landlady 
and halt her intentions. 

“Oh, by the way, madam,” he ingra- 
tiated, “there are two young gentlemen 
of means who wish to be near me, so 
they are coming to lodge here tomorrow. 
And, let me whisper it to you, you needn’t 
be afraid to ask them a decent sum.” 

The landlady cheered up. The new 
lodgers arrived on time, and quite a fuss 
was made of them. Bill was thus enabled 
to spar for wind for another week. But 
when settling day arrived Bill was fired 
out together with the two new lodgers, 
who were no other than the stone-broke 
Harry and George. 

Now Bill and George were not un- 
acquainted with that poetic phase of 
adventure which is associated with a five 
shillings fine or the “rising of the court.” 
The sentence “the Rising of the Court” 


means that the culprit who cannot pay ~ 


the small fine remains in the cells till. the 
court. rises. Should he be the only 
prisoner up for treatment, the Court rises 
at once and he is free, but when the list 
is long so is his imprisonment in the cells. 
But Harry had not as yet made his debut 
at a social gathering of magistrates and 
police. His time was to come, however, 
and come it did, and he exhibited the 
usual nervousness of the debutant. 

Bill was awakened one morning with 
a message: “For God’s sake come and 
bail Harry out. He’s been run in.” 

“What's he charged with?” 

“Drunk in Pitt Street.” 

After the experienced Bill had laughed 
himself out, he suddenly thought of a 
good way of turning Harry’s misfortune 
to the advantage of all three. He col- 
lected George, and going to a Finnish 
publican who made it a rule always to 
see his customers, mostly Scandinavian 
sailors, out of their trifling police court 
troubles, Bil! sprawled across the bar, 
assumed a grave expression, and _ bor- 
rowed a sovereign to see the prisoner 
through. 

Harry looked a broken-down youth as 
he crossed the sidewalk in front of the 
police station to enter the Black Maria. 

Bill and George were there to give 
him a cheering smile, which the crest- 
fallen Harry construed into heartless 
levity. In the dock at the court the 


Tale of the Three Thirsty Sonneteers Whose Works Appeared in All the Leading Wastebaskelaa | 
with a Moral for Sheep in All Countries 


By JAMES RYAN 


shrinking Harry sat away at the back 
of all the other guests, whose reception 
costumes were in great disrepair. 

Bill approached the dock and_ hailed 
his captive friend. “Look here, Harry,” 
he said, “I’ve borrowed a sovereign to 
get you out. The charge against you is 
nothing; just drunk, penalty five shil- 
lings or durance till the rising of the 
court. It’s a pity to waste five bob in 
such a ridiculous way, so you just go 
to the cells till the court rises. We'll 
wait for you, and when you come out 
we'll all have a good time.” 

“What, Bill, would you leave me in 
this hell for the sake of five shillings?” 

“Yes certainly; I’ve done it often. The 
court will only: 

“No! No! No! Get me out of this 
squalid place as soon as possible.” 

“My dear boy,” said Bill with decision, 
“T sentence you to the rising of the 
court. Bill tried to convince Harry how 
easy it is to do the rising of the court, 
and added “We'll be waiting for you at 


"Oscar sepub.” 


The novice at doing durance vile al- 
most wept at this heartlessness when a 
big policeman approached, and snapped 
at Bill: “What? Talking to the prison- 
ers? Get out of here, or I'll put you 
in too.” 

At Oscar’s pub (not the pub where 
the sovereign was borrowed) George 
and Bill waited for Harry, and by way 
of whiling away the time started to set 
‘em up in quick succession. After a 
while a sailor brought a sheep into the 
bar—yes, a sure enough woolly sheep— 
and that gentle animal could drink beer 
with any man in the crowd. The sheep 
stood in every round of drinks, his fore 
feet parked on the bar and one hind fet- 
lock snuggling the brass rail, and every- 
body kept filling ’em for him just to see 
how he would behave when soused. It 
so tickled Bill and George that they quite 
forgot all about Harry, and soon the 
sovereign was totally dissolved in beer. 
Two o'clock, but no Harry. The court 
had sat right along till late in the after- 
noon. Bifl and his partner were now 
three rounds of drinks in debt. The 
sheep was still sober; not so the two men 
of genius. They were beaming with con- 
viviality, and oblivious of all worldly 
affairs when the ghost-like Harry ap- 
peared on the scene, and his opening 
speech was “Heartless dogs.” 

“Oh, by gosh, Harry we must get you 
a drink, anyhow,” said Bill, ‘’Spose 


FIRST UNIT OF THE NEW SCRIPPS COLLEGE 


The photograph shows the Eleanor Joy Toll Residence Hall, the first unit of the 

new Scripps College, one of the greater Claremont colleges group at Claremont, 

Cal., this beautiful building, costing more than $225,000 is the gift of Miss 

Ellen Scripps of La Jolla, member of the well. known family of newspaper 
publishers. 
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you're parched, ole chap. Here landlor 
set up another round on my account. M, 
friend here hasn’t had a drink for 

whole swag of time.” 

“No,” brusquely came back the land 
lord, “you already owe me three round 
on account of that other sheep.” 

Sometimes the adventures of thes 
wassailers were: pleasant, and other time 
not so pleasant; sometimes glorious an’ 
other times squalid, 

Featherless and hungry they stood on 
night at the top of King Street, flanke) 
by. every variety of restaurant and hotel 

“Tt’s useless to put the acid on th. 
Greeks for supper,” chirped Bill. “Chea; 
places never respond. Let us go to thi 
most expensive. Hey, cabbie’—to a jehy 
near the curb—“you look lonely. If yo 
would care to take supper with us jus 
drive round the corner to the Maisor 
Dore. No, we won’t drive, we prefer tC 
walk, it’s only a step.” 

The cabbie said he would be very glad 
certainly, and off he started. 

“Why fool the cabman like that, Bill?” 
the others protested. 

“Fool him? By giving him a goo 
supper? Don’t you idiots see that ; 
cab augurs prosperity, and it’s ten to on 
they will trust us to eat at the Maison?’ 

They arrived simultaneously with th 
cab, and there was the usual fuss oj 
ushering them in and all that. Bill swag. 
gered in ahead, and approached the man: 
ager. “Just run out of immediate cash, 
he ornated. “Thought we’d drop in for 
some supper—my two friends, myself anc 
my cabman.” 

The word cabman worked its magic 
They ran over all the choicest delicacies 
on the menu, and twice up and down the 
wine list, till they became the noisies! 
and most rackety set of guests within the 
memory of the oldest splay-footed waiter, 
As they left every man had a separate 
waiter all to his own cheek to help him 
off the premises. 

Another night, when a similar food 
blank happened, and their clothes and 
linen looked too overworked to approach 
any city restaurant, they repaired to a 
small saveloy den in Woolloomooloo 
where George did the swanking on this 
occasion. They ate, all right. The meal 
was hardly what would be called suf- 
ficient. It was after the feast that. 
George cornered the roughneck major 
domo of the oozing saveloys, and whis- 
pered gently that he’d have to owe fa | 
for the suppers. The man became angry, 
said out loud he wasn’t going to be but- 
faloed like that, and showed signs of 
becoming troublesome, when Bill rose 
up from “his greasy quarters and beckoned 
the fuming boss over into another quiet 
corner of the shanty. “Look here, old 
chap,” said Bill, confidentially, “this 
young man, whoever he is’ meaning 
George—“has more than a good supply. 
of nerve to ask me in to partake of your 
excellent meal without money. I can, 
understand your vexation at his affron- | 
tery in wanting to owe you for those 
delicious saveloys. Don’t let his action 
bother you; J’ll owe you for them; and, 
by the way, you can let us have another. 
plate each while you’re about it.” 

The man actually agreed to supply 
more saveloys, even to George, shook 
Bill’s hand, and said that he could see. 
that he (Bill) was a straight fellow. 

These three swashbucklers finished up 
in this way: George’s girl took him to 
her heart again because his irresponsible 
ways had woven another, and more endur- 
ing, fascination over her; Harry had 
cultivated such a literary dash, and’ in- 
dependent don’t-care-a-hang swing in his 
writing that every editor in the city wel-— 
comed him; and Bill—well he just we 
on being Bill, for whose present con 
tion the reader need shed no salt “teal. 


he. 
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A. A. ADOPTS “OPEN DOOR” PLAN 
FOR 11TH ANNUAL CONVENTION | 


Public Invited to Meetings—O. C. Harn, Gertrude Lane and 
: Julius Klein Among Speakers—Speeches to Be Pub- 
lished in Book Form for First Time 


N “open door” policy has been 

adopted by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies and guests out- 
side the agency field are being invited 
‘o attend luncheon and dinner meetings 
xf the association in connection with the 
{1th annual convention at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 26-27. 
The agents previously have barred the 
yublic from their deliberations. Now, in 
iddition to permitting outsiders in, the 
jan calls for publication in book form 
yf important speeches. 

Charles W. Hoyt of Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, Inc., New York, will be toast- 
master at a luncheon which will follow 
the opening session of the convention. 
The principal speaker will be Robert 
Benchley, editor of Life. 

Following the luncheon there will be 
an open session of the convention, at 
which the speakers and their subjects 
will be: “How. to Get the Real Facts 
out of A.B.C. Reports,” by O. C. Harn, 
managing director, Audit Bureau of 
Circulations; “How Much Have Women 
Really Changed in the Last Ten Years,” 
by Gertrude B. Lane, editor Woman's 
Home Companion, and “The New Era in 
Distribution,’ by Dr. Julius Klein, of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The Association’s annual dinner will be 

held in the Mayflower Hotel on Wednes- 
day evening. The toastmaster will be 
Harry Dwight Smith. Speakers at the 
dinner will be announced later. 
At the session on Thursday morning, 
addresses will be delivered by Stanley 
Resor, Joseph M.. Farrell, chairman of 
the Mechanical Production Committee; 
Bruce Barton; Charles W. Hoyt, presi- 
dent of the Advertising Agencies Cor- 
poration; Harry Dwight Smith and T. E. 
Moser. At the afternoon session there 
will be addresses by Stewart L. Mims 
und Dr. Daniel Starch; election of of- 
icers and executive board; installation of 
ficers, resolutions and adjournment. 

During the convention there will be 
staged the premiers production of ‘Send 
No Money,” a play dealing with adver- 
ising and written by Owen Winters and 
A. H. Kudner, both of whom are asso- 
iated with Erwin Wasey & Co. A num- 
yer of social events have been arranged 
or women attending the convention. 

Representatives of 140 advertising 
wencies will attend this year’s sessions 
9f the convention, an increase of seven 
wency members since the last annual 
onvention, 

James W. Young, of J. Walter Thomp- 
jon Company, Chicago, president of the 
\.A.A.A., will officially open the con- 
rention on Wednesday morning. 

L. R. Northrup, of Erwin Wasey & 
company, Inc., Chicago, will extend a 
welcome on behalf of the Committee on 
Sonyention Plans, of which he is chair- 
nan, associated with him on the com- 
nittee are John A. Dickson, Mitchell- 
faust Advertising Company, Chicago; 
2. E. Dallis, Johnson-Dallis Company, 
Atlanta; C. L. Eshleman, The Griswold- 
ishleman Company, Cleveland; Willard 
*rench, Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., 
Jetroit; Louis Honig, Honig-Cooper 
Company, San Francisco; R. S. Humph- 
ey, H. B. Humphrey Company, Boston; 
%. S. Simpers, McLain-Simpers Organ- 
zation, Philadelphia; Milton Towne, 
oseph Richards Company, Inc., New 
(ork; W. W. Matos, Matos Advertising 
Jompany, Inc., Philadelphia; E. D. 
Mason, The Albert P. Hill Company, 
ne, Pittsburgh; Clarence W. Scully, 
-ord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., Wash- 
ngton and Winthrop Hoyt, Charles W. 
Toyt Co., Inc., New York. 

Various committees of the Association 
vill then present reports, after which 
here will be addresses by D. M. Bots- 
ord, Henry T. Ewald, Thomas F. Logan, 

Xoy S. Durstine, Clark McKercher. 

An unique feature-of the convention 


a 


will be the formal presentation, for the 
first time, of “Papers of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies,” 
the initial volume in a series which here- 
after will be published by the Association 
annually in the interest of advertising 
agencies generally. 

Heretofore, it has been the custom of 
the Association to reprint addresses, 
papers and reports presented at each an- 
nual convention and to furnish these pro- 
ceedings to affiliated members of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. The departure this year from 
the Association’s usual policy will reflect 
a radical change in procedure and one 
which was decided upon by the Associa- 
tion in the interest of a wider knowl- 
edge of American methods and American 
practices in advertising agency work. 

James O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary of the Association, explained that 
not only will this yearly series of Asso- 
ciation papers prove of distinct advantage 
to the whole advertising agency profes- 
sion in this country, but it also will be 
of practical help to advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies in other countries, in that 
it will give to the world first-hand prac- 
tical knowledge of American advertising 
agency methods and practices. 


LIBEL SUITS TRANSFERRED 


Texas Court Orders O’Rourke Cases 


to Different Counties 


Libel suits brought by Frank O’Rourke, 
former secretary of the Texas Prison 
Commission, growing out of legislative 
investigation of prison affairs, were or- 
dered transferred to counties in which the 
several defendants live, when the matter 
came before Special District Judge Lewis 
Fisher at Houston, Harris county. 

Judge Fisher held that the law provides 
a libel suit-must be brought in the county 
in which the plaintiff resided at the time 
of the cause of. action, or in the county 
in which the defendant resided at such 
time. He further held that O’Rourke re- 
sided in Walker county at the time of 
the publications complained of. 

Upon these findings he granted plea of 
privilege of each of the defendants to 
send the suit to the county of their resi- 
dence, Travis county in the case of the 
American Publishing Company of Austin 
and Tarrant county in the case of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


JERSEY A. P. MEETS 


Staff executives were guests of the 
publishers at a regular meeting and din- 
ner of the New Jersey members of the 
Associated Press in the Essex Club in 
Newark, Oct. 14. Joseph A. Dear, editor 
of the Jersey Journal, and chairman of 
the New Jersey organization, presided. 
Routine business was transacted and mat- 
ters concerning the development of the 
New Jersey service were discussed. 


NAMED RADIO DIRECTOR 


Benson K. Pratt, Chicago newspaper- 
man and former member of the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Evening Post, has 
been appointed managing director of the 
Post’s radio stations, . WGES-WEDC. 
Mr. Pratt has had about 15 years’ news- 
paper experience and four years’ con- 
nection with radio activities in Chicago. 


DONATES $5,000 TO HOSPITAL 


James Keeley, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Pullman Company, and for- 
mer managing editor of the Chicago 
Tribune; has contributed $5,000 to provide 
a bed in the new Lying-In hospital to be 
named in memory of his wife, Gertrude 
Small Keeley, “to be used insofar as pos- 
sible for wives of men engaged in the. 
production or sale of. newspapers.” 
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NEWSPAPER FILES YELLOW 
BUT NOT WITH AGE 


EWSPAPERS today are no 

more “yellow” than those of 
years. ago, Cyrus H. K. Curtis de- 
clared in a speech in Buffalo 
Tuesday. 

“The files tell the story. Any 
publisher or any reader can tell 
the way a newspaper has pro- 
gressed in its treatment of news 
and the accuracy and truthfulness 
in handling its advertisers by a 
study of the files of the past,” he 
said. 


SCORES SENSATIONALISM 


New ‘Scarlet Press’? Surpasses Yellow 
Journalism Beazell Says 


“Scarlet journalism’ was the name 
given this week to the new newspaper 
sensationalism by William Preston 
Beazell, assistant managing editor of the 
New York World. ~1t\was a term in- 
cluded in an address he was scheduled to 
make before the University Press Club 
at the University of» Michigan, Ann 
Arboryon Oct. 21% ; 

“Scarlet journalism” he said was not 
restricted to the tabloids. It was the 
journalism which had no regard for pri- 
vacy and decency. 

“T believe the scarlet press has gone 
further than the enemies ever thought 


*“vellow journalism’ went,’ Mr. Beazell 


declared. 

Mr. Beazell commented on the prosper- 
ous year being enjoyed by the American 
press and declared his -belief that none 
of the newer methods of communication 
would ever menace the position of the 
newspaper. 


MOVIE MEN LAUGHING 
AT BIG SPACE GRAB 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Places Copy in 
Trade Magazines to Tell How It 
-Sold Lion Trade Mark Free by 
Publicity in Newspapers 


_“Pardon me while I laugh” is the head- 
line over an advertisement placed in 
the Oct. 8 issue of the Moving Picture 
World by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, big 
‘producers of moving pictures. 

The laugh, coming from Leo,- the well- 
known lion trade-mark of the Metfo- 
Goldwyn-Mayer company, was - directed 
at the newspaper press of the nation, 
which recently gave these moving picture 
people millions of dollars of free pub- 
licity by reporting in detail the smash-up 
in the Arizona mountains of Martin 
Jensen’s airplane, hired for a press agent 
stunt. Jensen bringing Leo from Los 
Angeles to New York by plane was 
lost for 50 hours and the newspapers 
kept the story alive for more than six 
days, playing it on front pages. 

The chuckling copy the moving picture 
concern is placing in the trade magazines 
on this publicity grab continues: 

“When it comes to selling a trade mark 
other companies who’ve tried for years 
can take a lesson from M.-G.-M. Leo 
got more readers than all national adver- 
tising in the past five years. Last year 
it was M.-G-M.’s Trackless Train. 
Now it’s Leo—Every year it’s Metro 
Goldwyn- Mayer.” 

Another advertisement carried by the 
Exhibitors Herald was headed: Leo 
Captures America! . Every M.-G.-M. 
showman is thrilled.” - - 

The copy read: “Years of national 
advertising of other companies in the at- 
tempt tc sell a trade mark are dwarfed 
by the greatest PUBLICITY smash in 
show’ business! YOUNG BLOOD 
EVERY TIME!” 

In a third advertisement in the Motion 
Picture News, the company repeated the 
estimate that “the vast volume of pub- 
licity, cartoons, editorials, etc., on Leo 
reached more readers than the combined 
national advertising of all companies for 


five years. ot) - 
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ERB NAMED PRESIDENT 
OF N. Y. CIRCULATORS 


Buffalo News Man Elected at Niagara 
Falls Meeting—Canadian Mail and 
Express Rates Discussed— 
Sixty Attend 


NraGarRA Faris, N. Y., Oct, 19.— 
George Erb, Jr., of the Buffalo Evening 
News, was elected president of New York 
State Circulation Managers’ Association 
at the close of the two-day convention 
at Niagara Falls Wednesday. He was 
advanced from the position of first vice- 
president succeeding R, D. N. Decker of 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
The next meeting will be at Rochester 
in April. About 60 delegates attended. 

Problems of the circulator were dis- 
cussed at length and it was decided that 
there must be co-operation between the 
circulation department and the. newsboy 
if success is to be achieved. It was 
agreed to increase the salary of the Asso- 
Ciation’s secretary-treasurer from $50 to 
$100 a year. The propriety of affiliating 
with the International Circulation Man- 
agers Association, which meets in Pitts- 
burgh next June, was taken under ad- 
visement.- N. Hoover of the New York 
World advocated -the expenditure of 
money for newsstands, posters and other 
mediums to attract the reading public, 
especially where competition is keen. 

Canadian mail and express rates and 
their effect on the sale of American 
papers in Canada, was the subject of a 
discussion opened by William Argue, 
circulation manager of the Toronto 
Daily Star. Mr. Argue explained a 
grievance which his publication was at- 
tempting to remedy and asked for the 
co-operation of the New York members. 
In Canada there is a first class express 
charge on all newsprint classified as 
magazines, and weekly papers are placed 
in this category. The Star has begun 
negotiations to have Sunday papers 
placed in: the same list as dailies and 
handled at a charge of 33%4 cents per 
hundred pounds. Several members from 
New York State said they had the same 
grievance to register against the Cana- 
dian charges. “We are prepared to take 
the matter to the Ontario Railway 
Board, and I think we will have it 
remedied,’ Mr. Argue said. 

Co-operation between the circulation 
and the editorial departments of the news- 
Paper was recommended by Glenn S. 
England of the Johnstown Leader-Repub- 
lican in an address today before the con- 
vention, to secure best results in circula- 
tion. 

“Every circulation manager should, if 
possible, have a conference with the man- 
aging editor every day for the purpose of 
helping him steer clear of the rocks which 
often threaten circulation,” said Mr. Eng- 
land. “We are the direct contact be- 
tween the newspaper and the reading 
public.” 

J. A. Abey, Utica Observer-Dispatch, 
said circulation managers were more and 
more looking for circulation where it 
will do the local advertisers the most 


good. 

Papers presented included: “What 
Effect Have Flapper Stories on Circu- 
lation?”; “Benefits of Operating on a 


Budget System”; “Color Supplements om 
Evening Papers”; “Does Radio Broad- 
casting by Newspapers Increase Cir- 
culation?”; “How Can News Dealers’ 
Counter Sales Be Increased?”: “Good- 
will Stunts; Have They Any Permanent 
Value?”; and “City Distribution Exctu- 
sive or Combination; What Method Is 
Best, Taking Into Consideration Costs, 


etc? 
Other officers elected before the dele- 


gates entered upon a pleasure jaunt 
sponsored by Fred S. Ohrt, of the 
Niagara Falls Gazette, are: William F. 


Baldwin, New York World and Frank 
J. Clancey,: Buffalo Courier Express, 
vice-presidents; Alfred W. Cockeril’, 
Utica Press, secretary-treasurer. F. S. 
Ohrt, A. Newman, New York Post, 
Glen England, Johnstown Leader Repulr- 
lican, and Louis Gautier, New York 
Morning Telegraph, were elected direc- 
tors. 
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U. S. cities gathered by Epitor & 


OLLOWING are Lnage figures for the principal 
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and the New York Evening Post Statistical Depart- 


ment, Inc.: 


Summary of Advertising by Cities 


13 show gain 
53 show gain 


12 no comparison 


37 cities listed 
154 papers listed 


24 show loss 
85 show loss 


1927 1926 
NEW “MOLKA Orecctthieleterreteiate 14,920,902 14,668,722 252,180 Gain 
Chicaigos, ...22ipretaeee sae 7,518,765 17,753,155 234,390 Loss 
Philadelphia s> -/o mater lesen 6,361,403 6,639,448 278,045 Loss 
Detroit’ teen jo ceoe wee 4,854,108 5,650,246 796,138 Loss 
Cleveland © 23x iets oe wea 8,681,825 3,901.575 219,750 Loss 
Bt. Lowis, 53 atin cee eo 3.876,780 4,328,880 452,100 Loss 
TBOSton (ence tat casei 6,237,611 6,396,915 159.304 Loss 
Baltimore’ .2., 06s .00+ eae ees 4,323,211 4.409,392 81,181 Loss 
Tos “Angelos S09 ee ees 6,591,126 6.664.786 73,660 Loss 
Bu fallow ao cctisesee vise stews eee 3,211,567 38.269,195 57,628 Loss 
San. Brancigeo ») yeyastares vas eae 4,339,545 4,473,405 133,860 Loss 
MATGCANKES AG ucts east uae 8,168,314 3,032,998 185,321 Gain 
Washington .too.e.caencane 4,593,235 4,804,512 211,277 Loss 
Cincinnat) OReeacwrscecstas cities 3,403,500 3.274,200 129,300 Gain 
New: Orleane ics -si.c pine 8,645,737 3,688.107 42,370 Loss 
MinneapoHs Waves «jee series 2,930,168 3,076,612 146.444 Loss 
Seattle eu. A Cone eee 8,118,962 3,034.444 84,518 Gain 
Pndiaxaporisys.;.-teweeeie: ee 2,919.066 38,099,069 180.093 Loss 
Denver seman nis <a rebiioe aeae 2,378,460 2,157,260 221.200 Gain 
VOVIGGH CGur iri ainiereterspetsi= mnaze 2,774,965 2,947.201 172.236 Loss 
Golum busses: 3): evieeare crores 8,544,104 3,482,009 62.095 Gain 
PLovisvilley Sie). « Semroocteante 2,748,091 3.486.583 788.492 Loss 
Stisi Rawle tear cas ait token 2,298,478 2,435,790 187,312 Loss 
Oakland Moog oe ae s'ees sites tae 2,275,182 2,204,776 70,406 Gain 
MOmMANAT oe. srs aieeo ere tease tere 1,624.168 1,844,318 220.150 Loss 
TBirming amy wes. sees co 2,587,998 2,693,496 105.498 Loss 
MiChHMONG IW. 5 terbereci ee eee 1,819,244 1.934.366 115.122 Loss 
PS ytGu Se tess ek « Mere alietaete 2,697,674 2,860.256 162,582 Loss 
LOUSCON Meets orois crete este ersten 2,981,440 2,770,306 211,134 Gain 
7Des/(Moiness haciiks cease es 1,482,466 1,897,996 415.530 Loss © 
A Llp taitier crar dates artim aaratalee 2,628,967 2,799,828 170861 Loss 
Kansas Oitys” Moin narrates 3,253.930 3,225,900 28 030 Gain 
Memphis Macchi. sameratslete Helen 2,490,754 2.445.464 45.290 Gain 
Pittsburgh cs: s dees te 3,790,535 5.204.721 1,414,186 Loss 
N@waeks. clecieftis srl sisters 1,879,930 1,815,832 64,098 Gain 
Portland, Ore. cients eset 2,709,714 2.704.310 5,404 Gain 
ROCKER GER Wii ascies b Salerro erste 8,249,311 3,492,429 243,118 Gain 
[DOCS LS aa os aie? Pokal rete alnie aie 138,911,236 144,598,497 5,687,261 Loss 
+Note references under individual newspaper linage of those 
cities. 
NEW YORK 
1927 1926 
AINOTEGAD j Wares erasteieisiesniciciessiX er? 1,035,408 1,003.6386 31,772 Gain 
Herald-Tribune ............- 1,703,394 1,624,066 79.328 Gain 
MTHMES .iccevicvccacsecccesss 2600100 2,649,698) h9038 Gain 
WY orld) cits piateite a arog davis 1,351,542 1,607,872 256.330 Loss 
MOT LAD.) m sfefats bs clelerepelase 262,624 277,742 15.118 Loss 
ING wise (CUBES) urge sca-ctete-eaiererstaiene 794.820 607.592 187,228 Gain 
*Evening Graphic .......... 258.562 278.860 20,298 Loss 
*Evening Journal ........... 1,138,838 1,126.472 12,366 Gain 
RENIN gk OStie «crates lehe eles 449.668 395.460 54.208 Gain 
*Evening World ............ 843.336 805.358 37.978 Gain 
Siti P sxGeitele acs 9 ents albert 1,422,882 1,299.220 123,652 Gain 
* DEO PNA Me y<-.,0.5.2/0 315 (aisle os oe 524,298 462.632 61.666 Gain 
Brooklyn Hagle ............ 1,509,710 1,514,034 4,324 Loss 
Brooklyn ‘Times @i.0s-< 5 sles 465.002 555.162 96.160 Loss 
Standard Wniton Joan ocho: 452 €82 460,908 8,826 Loss 
Bist tte eT eae ae 14.920 902 14,668,722 252,180 Gain 
CHICAGO 
1927 1926 
WD alle NEWSy 21a chain dss stelava’s Pe 1,789,470 1,847.847 8,877 Loss 
Mri Dune es ..ckeins atslerade « staat 2.710.680 2.853.615 142.935 Loss 
Herald-Examiner ..........: 1.042.029 1,042.392 363 Loss 
PPGSE Fc ieee s teeta oheyh eral 434,712 490.752 56.040 Loss 
PA NSTI GaN see oc a late a ethene 1,195,290 1,131,072 64,218 Gain 
STGUDN BAM iva apeeeerene adc atmin ote 346,584 387,477 40.893 Loss 
Motels risus wee Mes OR 7,518,765 7,753,155 234,890 Loss 
PHILADELPHIA 
1927 1926 
Inquirer 1,629,090 1,799.400 170.400 Loss 
Record 747,900 46.500 Gain 
Ledger 1,180,349 87.742 Loss 
*Bvening Ledger .......... 1,176.054 59.503 Loss 
Jeno Oh Eo en ohh er Bee 1,628,100 6.900 Loss 
POCAIES eiyanyede's oe eicler:s Vs ae 6,361,403 6,639,448 278,045 Loss 
DETROIT 
1927 1926 
NEWS) ii ccuhtew seca wnsepes 2 DL2-0384 2'993/312* “42810978 oss 
SPU TICS.i:5 ie, Bootie +! e vs Gta 1,122,730 1,180.046 57.316 Loss. 
Birds Reeaso is2 08 teste 1,219,344 1,476 888 257.544 Loss 
BP tals ss sale. o delscerass eee 4,854,108 5,650,246 796,138 Loss 
CLEVELAND 
1927 1926 
Plain Denlercjcpiclelejesace so: ovs ae 1,413,525 1,481,490 67.875 Loss 
News-Leader (....0 3. c0ccc0s 1,003,275 1,161.900 158 625 Loss 
BBE ORR S <oye.n rare fete Ute 6 0 1,265,025 1,258,275 6,750 Gain 
ROC | a7 fois) n alos se lesvie cee 3,681,825 3,901,575 219,750 Loss 
ST. LOUIS 
1927 1926 
Post-Dispatch. s.'. 5. gins 1,921,080 2,089,080 168.000 Loss 
Globe-Democrat ...........- 1,145,400 1,282,700 87.300 Loss 
LS ie SP Se oer Shee 499,800 656.100 156.300 Loss 
BIVSIIVGR esta teysry 50a alles phe Sete 310,500 351,000 40,500 Loss. 
WOE 2 onde oa Acie 3,876,780 4,328.880 452,100 Loss 
BOSTON 
1927 1926 
era lao. 0 daniels s oie 1,319,360 1,259,992 59.368 Gain 
GODS. oo scion welds em nieee 1,316,613 1,323,507 6,894 Loss 
BSS So oi5/s a omeraretes eer an ert 1,034,256 946,987 87,269 Gain 
mavertiser: °2xc5iuieu 8 en be ate 375,163 496,572 121.409 Loss 
SAmerican .syihcedk ects sone 479,742 482,726 2.994 Loss 
MTPANGIOT .. ct. savers thaniee eee 1,118 666 1,049.689 68.977 Gain 
SP PANBCTIPE, 4 sisle.sssneecas aie 593,811 628,000 34,189 Loss 
WT PISRTAMG Tat eee eee OS ee oad 2097482" eee 
Totnes!) spircikeaee ces eee 6,237,611 6,396,915 159,304 Loss. 


Telegram discontinued November, 1926. 


BALTIMORE 
1927 1926 
UMA cralbie «ps etatsiereee a7 hele +++. 1,815,784 1,444,781 128,997 Loss 
*Eveuing Sunlcki taasteies woe 1,474,733 1,468,062 6,671 Gain 
American’ 4... sda oeeeen oe 493,589 504,645 11,056 Loss 
SNEWS acy sister ete eee 717,392 646.378 71,014 Gain 
SPOSE MW ietars, sie cielo levee ien ese 321,713 345,526 23,813 Loss 
SPOCAISTS «) <1,.: 2 anemcousietere tet arate 4,323,211 4,409,392 86,181 Loss 
LOS ANGELES 
1927 1926 
aly Er RN eeeRERE St, och eat 1,954,232 2.030.196 75.964 Loss 
EXAMINE rus Vee acee 1,706,806 1,802.524 96.718 Loss 
MIOKDICGS cece: cdot es ee one 826,602 748,274 82,328 Gain 
*Herald..f3sy ais. Eee? oak 1,437,352 1,467,648 30,296 Loss 
*Record Grmmen.taeebmiata cle 416,038 416,402 364 Loss 
OWS scare ences Gymboree ere 250,096 203,742 46,354 Gain 
TOERIS, Smee 4+" CMe es te 6,591,126 6,664,786 73,660 Loss 
BUFFALO 
1927 1926 
OOUTIOE acts masa. sae sie ie 815,146 836,869 21,723 Loss 
Times: -feeaiecieilt sets ec ee -. 1,092,968 1,116,512 23,544 Loss 
MING ates ine apt 5 cingitioales 1,303,453 1,315,814 2,361 Loss 
TOtaTS ysis iets vies. ete eee 3,211,567 3,269,195 57,628 Loss 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1927 1926 
Ohronicla is suelesors.< akuale 890,582 884,912 5,670 Gain 
Examiner O fasctetes lee ts 3 «... 1,452,171 1,506,721 54,550 Loss 
PSUTOtIN: -<israrenelaletar ccoya)e's » Rotate 501,522 523,124 21.602 Loss 
Ulu aetna. . c(niccuereeecatcie (aici +: <iattere 829,206 923,412. 94.206 Loss 
EN CWS Y so! o\elo-sBo),,5, 0c o/s SRT 666,064 635.236 30,828 Gain 
OLS Re tees ors sista ietbys «cate 4,339,545 4,473,405 133,860 Loss 
MILWAUKEE 
1927 1926 
Journal same e eae «wales 1,529,162 1,563,930 34,768 Loss 
Sis Bs & PACaIMG, Biceversttreiess, 0% 6 ¢ 628,602 567,729 60,873 Gain 
MEGRUERS ctapolecnineddeions 1k 263,914 280.613 16.699 Loss 
“Wisconsin News ...... b 746,636 620,721 125,915 Gain 
Totaleiy Fires sce Ais eisai ies*e 3,168,314 3,032,993 135,321 Gain 
WASHINGTON 
1927 1926 
BCRP Parsee hs dos ete oe ee 2,349,719 2,385.245 35,526 Loss 
POst \ aceeetsieslese’» Gartioeie Haas oe 744,273 890.566 146,293 Loss 
*Hvening TWimés: vos... .. so. 711,065 691,952 19.113 Gain 
Orally iivasaceper tetera hess raat 549,880 592.4380 42.550 Loss 
*Hivening’ News. 2 .ic.cce. css 238,298 244.319 6.021 Loss 
Botakn etme tack... 4,593,235 4,804,512 211,277 Loss 
CINCINNATI 
1927 1926 
A EPOG Une totem iniatorrevaisieisiattisie: fesse. > 848 100 769 500 = 87.499 Goin 
PAUUITIG SAB ERY te vekete tetera, celeriac e <ta,¢ 1,238,700 1,171,500 67,200 Gain 
FINGER Burien tompiciiee. os <s 1,059,300 1,066,500 7.200 Loss 
Tribaneseeaancceetetaetean o. 257,400 275,700 18,209 Loss 
TPOta Seat eroicis wie, spies cine 3,403,500 3,274,200 129,300 Gain 
NEW ORLEANS 
£1927 192 
Times-Picayune 3... 0.0... 1,500.987 1,591.388 | 90,451 Loss 
DORR erst staveyajatyrees s aketelags.s! =. « 836,590 904,023 67,483 Loss 
States csc steer tess 753.759 683,181 70.578 Gain 
AT DUMG sy onic prams traailee ss 554,451 509,515 44,936 Gain 
iahateieg tebe mie ceeded se « 3,645,737 3,688,107 42,370 Loss 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1927 1926 
THDURE ML. ganic reeds. + 1.240.473 1.321.190 80.707 Loss 
VOOPWAT, Ghianietslaees cicie toss es 1,212,238 1,308.077 95.839 Loss 
SC Stars tere er lanaeieie f.. - 477,457 447,355 30,102 Gain 
SPOCAIG. Tei nssialeicidieinm avs eas <e 2,930,168 3,076,612 146,444 Loss 
SEATTLE 
1927 1926 
PUTING 4 Goh oa jchala. stare Sco ene RAI Ys. « 1.442.854 1,357,566 85,288 Gain 
Post-Intelligencer ...,...... 969.066 926.296 42,770 Gain 
pislt bee hi Ek wacteta teers: oc Ole 560.210 552.594 7.616 Gain 
*Union-Record ...sc..c000-. 146.832 197,988 51,156 Loss 
TOL AIS ara etegsistive: Cee eas «+ 3.118.962 3.0384,444 84,518 Gain 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1927 1926 
SNES Vee hss io sek Pattee oi ane Rear 1,497,231 1,527,228 29.997 Loss 
SSE PE Rerece ae aiais some NCa Mie ec 972.630 1.090.818 118.188 Loss 
SPIUBOG anes c.clas Gae Re MERE os 449,205 481,023 31,818 Loss 
Motalemes eet ee eA, 2,919.066 3,099,069 180,003 Loss 
DENVER 
1927 1926 
ING WH aistnieteveen tareriiai< cider cccheialc 692,130 528.444 163,686 Gain 
DIG Manette aia cttan whence ateee ais 1,104,570 1,233.932 129.362 Loss 
*Tvening INOW! 2c ase ela toes 581,760 394,884 186,876 Gain 
TOUSIS MEN vteis,ccicheteaehelaiters <,5 2,378,460 2,157,260 221,200 Gain 
Times changed to Denver Wyening News November 22, 1926. 
PROVIDENCE 
1927 1926 
FOUPN AL Mass attas Meee waite. - 841,672 902,087 60.415 Loss 
SBulletina sense cele asc 1,241,456 1,219.058 22.398 Gain 
Prt Dune tai nena oe tie eG 320.023 425.997 105.974 Loss 
SNOWS) Seay Maeluo cainicicis. she aes 371,814 400,059 28.245 Loss 
"DOC OTe Shot, chatal< ataiy sae thee 5 2.774.965 2,947,201 172,236 Loss 
COLUMBUS - 
1927 1926 
Disprt chy) Saicsrcis weavictare cenit, ss 1,801,199 1,900.711 99,512 Loss 
Journal; Uerateaie a cltcherdisiere rites» 703,722 619,115 84.607 Gain 
SOUtigeH Oive ta rie cis rerei@eieneeie:.5 1,039,183 962,183 77,000 Gain 
OCR! “ry ieee y asatara rae wats oo 3.544.104 3,482,009 62,095 Gain 
ROCHESTER 
1927 1926 
STimes-Union!. .s::,eneer « - 1,215,334 1,088,832 126,502 Gain 
**Journal-American ........ 848,779 726,744 122.035 Gain 
Democrat & Chronicle....... 1,428.316 1,433,735 5.419 Loss 
Totals Mie MAECeetigie SW i's 06s « 3,249,311 3,492,429 243,118 Gain 


LINAGE LOSS DURING SEPTEMBER 


LOUISVILLE 
1927 1924 
Courier-Journal iictatets aise +.» 1,066,124 1,176,838 
Blerivid ost Wintec. cies otc tee 677,255 $1.274.397 
MT ies | iagralaereyse serene eeeee 1,004,712 1,035,348 
eo ORIG. Bast alin osetia tetaen 2,748.091 3,486,583 


Her:ld-Post morning edition discontinued with issue of M I 


5, 1927. 
fIncludes 333,441 lines of morning issue, 


ST. PAUL 

1927 1926 
SDISDATOH Raise oc miu ca ake 822.234 860.356 
PIONCEr nia ear sien ccsccces bt 1 O2t 842,716 
INGWs Wiretiicle:« siatiere sishometeaee +» 704,620 732,718 
SPOCAIB i oi's.. wcueletsisletestenecadteld 2,298,478 2,435,790 

OAKLAND 

1927 1926 
Pribune sa.c.w< ROO GO 1,483,888 1,452,612 
*Post-Inquirer UF ayes. meee 791,294 752,164 
Totals eaicijacitas cde se oe 2,275,182 2,204,776 

OMAHA 

1927 1926 
World-Herald iy ses ciccte cctele 977,564 1,041,418 
Bee-News 59) iataseVererafeveveneterone late 646,604 446.068 
NOW co sraht's drereclomintsco ieee ae 356,832 
Totuin ee tec, a ee 1,624,168 1,844,318 

News combined with Bee February 7, 1927. 
BIRMINGHAM 

4 192% 1926 
Age-Herald gens acted terns 585,648 {£680,786 
INGW! fioe roles nie ereatc ee 1,407,000 1,499,372 
PROSE. cas ten eee 595,350 513,338 
ABO LAI? Ye casas cateue:s ctor rte 2,587,998 2,693,496 


includes 270,144 lines in four Sunday issues. 


RICHMOND 
1927 1926 
*News-Leader op epeslocaticsane eae 1,032,780 1,080,030 
Times-Dispatch ..... Balarama 786.464 $54,336 
Totals sins n. DOO 7 + 1.819.244 1,934,366 
DAYTON 
1927 1926 
News ain. 6/a)a sare prepwtate haiti ee + 1,263,934 1,353,562 
Herald yy sciay ete cnt nce 884,464 855,610 
Journal S. .cesatve cca erat ghee i 549,276 651,084 
Totals’ ue. ianecautyemancees 2,697,674 2,860,256 
HOUSTON 
1927 1926 
Chronicle SiataiBuelate viele Wierain are 1,187,760 1,154,626 
Post-Dispatch ........00% «++ 1,027,572 1,017,258 
*PLOSG) s.ecreloeerle al olsiatatals:< eth 766,108 598,402 
DPOtaisaneniertiy alle cleles liste 2,981,440 2,770,306 
DES MOINES 
1927 1926 
Register 672.771 687,351 
*Tribune ,.. 800,695 791,052 
*Capital ugh 419,593 
Potalgs oss)... nal Ve, sidus (ate eaten 1,482,466 1,897,996 
Daily Capital discontinued February 12, 1927. 
ATLANTA 
1927 1926 
Constitution” .3. 3.28. .cseee 746,472 ° 842,974 
Ae Georgiane eos nee eee 707,770 738,936 
OURS tare a1 cet Merael si SUA Re 1.174.725 1,222.918 
MODGNS Waris. -te acietent cetetars 2,628.967 “2,799,828 
KANSAS CITY 
1927 1926 
Journal 5 455.251 
*Post 391.329 
*Star (Morning) 808.062 
SULA Sets ae Aen eee Se 1,571,258 
Totals "8,225,900 
MEMPHIS 
1927 1926 
Commercial Appeal ......... 1,121,862 1,311,863 
*Evening Appeal ........... 614,999 “ws 
“Wes Sciiiitaryy . wege ae ct see 546,756 
SE TORS a selataio <n tein e.« SE 586,845 
Press Scimiinr seer meee ‘153,893. 2 ere 
LOCA Sons sn rch siete 2,490 Th4 "2,445,464 
PITTSBURGH 
1927 1926 
<Post-Gazet toil scmpinieeeee 567,280." eee 
Press «OH, 75d Alcinnctite es 2,025,296 2,043,454 
Sun-Melegraph: 22. .ceaet cee. L19%, 759". 3 ota 
BOSE ah dainelayelseeens Sle eee 788.158 
SSun aco. 2c ace eee 665,224 
Gazette: Times 5 sce ge anes 757.187 
*Chronicle-Telegraph ....... 950.698 
LOCALS St 2... eee MS Pere 3.790.535 5,204,721 1 
NEWARK 
1927 1926 
Ledger ®ssje:,. cht eae een eee 
SN Wisma ti caren 1,879,930 1,815,832 
*Star-Wagley ces. sont tetye Me eee Peo 
Wotals:.). cea eee 1,879,930 1,815,832 
PORTLAND 
a me 1926 
*News” 521.738 470.862 
Oregonian - 1,137,598 1,232,616 


1,050:378 1,000,832 
2,709,714 2.704,310 


*No Sunday edition. 


110,714 
597,142 
30,636 


738,492 


38,122 
71.092 
28,098 


137,312 L 


31,276 
39,130 


70,406 


63,854 
200.536 


—— 


220,150 Lo 


95.138 L 


92.372 
82,012 


105,498 I 
tSunday Age-Herald merged into Sunday News, June 1, 


47,250 I 
67,872 


115,122 


28.554 Gai 


101,808 


162,582 L 


167,706 G 
211,134 Gai 


14,580 
18,643 


tate 


415,530 I 


192,506 
26,166 


48,193 Lo 
170,861 Loss 


414,186 L 


64,008 


Editor & Publisher for October 22, 1927 


Detroit Adds One New 
— Each Week! 


W mi Al 
Wh Ni AY : 


Repreduced by Courtesy of “Detroiter” 


80 Lines of iidustes Flourish Here 


Rich as the Detroit market is, and prodigal 


There are 153 plants in the city of Detroit 
making motor vehicles, bodies, parts and ac- 
cessories. The payroll of these plants last year 
was $334,000,000. Next in importance to this 
group of manufactures are the machinery and 
foundry plants of which there are 200, with an 
annual payroll of $40,000,000. These figures 
do not embrace the stove industry, the phar- 
maceutical industry, the soda ash industry, the 
paint and varnish or the brass industry. The 
total payroll is a staggering amount, and it is 
to a greater extent, than that of most cities, 
spent in the area in which it is earned, for De- 
troit’s trading area borders on no other of size. 
It is a distinct and separate community, self 
contained and easily susceptible to the adver- 
tising appeal when presented to it through its 
buying guide—the home newspaper. 


A Two and a Halj Billion 
Dollar Market Growing 
Greater Each Day, Worth 
Intensive Cultivating 


INCE 1922 Detroit has added a new industry 

‘ each week, not to mention the doubling or 
trebling of the giant industries already here. 
Nor are these new industries solely allied to 
the automotive industry. An analysis reveals 
62 different lines of manufactures—textiles, 
drugs, chemicals, food.products, machine shop 
products and others. The total value of De- 
troit-made products for the year 1926 is esti- 
mated at $2,700,000,000—a value that gives but 
an inkling of Detroit’s wealth and potentiality 
as a market for advertised goods. 


as are its opportunities today, an even greater 
market awaits the consistent advertiser in this 
field, for Detroit grows daily in population, 
size and wealth. Secure a foothold in this 
market. Invest now in advertising, employing 
that medium which has for generations been 
the family counsellor. The Detroit News for 
54 years has been the home newspaper of De- 
troit. A recent survey embracing 77,000 De- 
troit homes showed The News in 829%, of all 
homes taking an English newspaper. The sur- 
vey also disclosed the fact that The News has 
65% greater circulation in Detroit homes than 
any other Detroit paper and that it duplicates 
85% of the morning paper’s circulation and 

67% of the other evening paper’s circulation. 


A Market of Prodigious Potentialities Coverable 
By One Newspaper Effectively and Economically 


The 


Detroit News. 


346,000 Sunday Circulation—Detroit’s HOME newspaper—324, 000 Weekday Circulation 
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WHY ADVERTISE, ASKS 
TEX—AND DOESN’T 


Fight Promoter Announced Advertising 
Plans Which Fail to Materialize as 
Garden Shows $565,000 Net Profit 
for First Eight Months 


Advertising plans announced by Tex 
Rickard, fight promoter, last July, are 
failing to materialize. 

Just prior to the Dempsey-Sharkey 
fight when there was some agitation in 
New York over what Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER described as “gusty garrulity in 
the faght ballyhoo,’ Mr. Rickard bought 
the first advertising space in newspapers 
of his long career for $15,000. Then he 
told Harry Ahearn, New York Evening 
Graphic, who sold him the space, that he 
would place advertisements for all other 


boxing matches held in Madison Square 


Garden. 

The Dempsey-Sharkey advertisements 
were placed by Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. Officials of 
that agency informed Epitror & Pus- 
LISHER this week that they had received 
no instructions from Mr. Rickard re- 
garding future advertising, nor had they 
placed any for the promoter since last 
July. 

Meanwhile, New York newspapers 
this week gave front page play to the 
announcement made by Mr. Rickard that 
a total net profit of $565,000 has accrued 
to the Madison Square Garden Corpora- 
tion in the first eight months of this year. 

In commenting upon the profits of the 
corporation, Rickard predicted that fur- 
ther events to be staged at the Garden 
this year would raise the total to more 
than $1,300,000. 

“The Sharkey-Heeney fight,” said 
Rickard in. making this report, “is sched- 
uled at the Garden for Nov. 18, and we 
expect it to be a sell-out. The six-day 
bicycle race is scheduled in December. 
The last four months of the fiscal year 
to Dec. 31 should therefore boost profits 
to over $1,300,000 for the full year, or 
around $4 a share on the common stock. 
Dividends of $1 a share are now being 
paid, over a thousand stockholders: of the 


corporation sharing in this distribution.” 


INDIANA JOURNALISM MEET 


‘Editors and publishers of weekly news- 
papers in Indiana will meet at Indiana 
University at Bloomington for a two-day 
Journalism Conference, to be held under 
the auspices of the Department of. Jour- 
nalism on Noy. 4 and 5. 


ENTERTAINS CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
was host to several score inmates of the 
Crippled Children’s 
mond at the afternoon performance of 
Ringling Brothers-Barnum &  Bailey’s 
Circus, Oct. 17. The paper transported 
the youngsters from the institution to the 
circus grounds and back and provided re- 
freshments. 


250,836 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) 
for the month of 


September, 1927 


The average net paid circulation 
of THE SUNDAY SUN per 
Sunday for the month of. Sep- 
tember, 1927, was 195,698. 


ae 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE sem SUN 
Morning Evening Sunday 


Hospital’ of Rich- - 


Editor 


PULITZER BUYS RACING BOAT 


Intends to Use It Commuting Between 
Office and Manhasset 


Ralph Pulitzer, president of the Press 
Publishing Company, and editor of the 
New York World, recently received de- 
livery of a 65-foot express cruiser for 
commuting between his office and his 
Manhasset, L. I., home. 

The craft, designed by Tams & King, 
and built at City Island, is fitted with 
two 12-cylinder Wright motors and is 
capable of making 40 miles’ per hour. 
She has fuel capacity sufficient to give 
her a cruising radius of 210 miles. 

As a practical test of her cruising 
ability, Mr. Pulitzer last week ran from 
his Long Island anchorage to Bar Har- 
bor to visit his brother Joseph Pulitzer, 
publisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
who is occupying “Chatswold,” the late 
Joseph Pulitzer’s summer home. 


NO SUN “GHOSTS” 


Following the close of the baseball 
season New York Sun published the 
following editorial: ‘The ‘ghost writers’ 
of the baseball business will soon dis- 
appear for another year. These are the 
anonymous persons who concoct ‘expert’ 
articles, signed by baseball professionals 
with neither the time nor the ability to 
write, and sell the product to newspapers 
that doubt the public’s faith in the every- 
day sport reporters. The Sun is not one 
of these newspapers. Its sport writers 
are qualified to take care of any event, 
big or little.’ 


JOINS LAW FIRM 


Silas B. Fishkind of the sports depart- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune 
is now a member of the law firm of 
David Steckler at 51 Chambers Street, 
New York. Mr. Fishkind attended Co- 
lumbia Law School while working in the 
sports department at night, and was re- 
cently admitted to the bar. 


DAPHNE’S 
Um LOVE 


A CIRCULATION MAGNET 
A successful line of sample promo- 
tion material accompanies “Daphne’s 
in Love,” now a best seller pub- 
lished by the Century Company. 


OMANCE and adventure; tribula- 

tion and joy: a dashing story of a 
girl of today, modern yet clean, is 
“Daphne’s in Love,” at last offered to 
the newspapers of the country for serial- 
ization. Daphne is proving a winner 
wherever used. Grasp this opportunity 
for your territory before it is too late! 


Syndicate Department 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


& .Pubjisher fog 


O eto er 2254519 27 


ROSTOCK CINCINNATI 
POST PRESIDENT 


Business Manager of Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Promoted—Started 
as Newsboy on Akron 
Press 


Frank W. Rostock on Oct. 17 was 
elected president of the Cincinnati Post, 
He will continue to serve also as busi- 
ness manager of 
the Post, a posi- 
tion he has held 
since 1925, 

Rostock started 
as a newsboy and 
later became a re- 
porter on the 
Akron Press. A 
year later he 
joined the sports 
Simaiih Ont) =the 
Cleveland Press. 
He covered sports 
assignments of all 
kinds, including 
spring training 
trips and road 
games with the Cleveland ball club until 
the summer of 1907, and one week later 
was transferred to the Cincinnati Post as 
sports editor. After five years on this 
job he became sports editor of the Cleve- 
land Press. 

In 1915, Earl E. Martin, who was ed- 
itor of the Press at that time, named him 


Fuank W. Rostocx 


he had been made editor of the Cincinnati: 
i’ost. : 

In 1921, Rostock became business man- 
ager and later general manager of NEA 
Service, Inc.. The Belgian consul in 
Cincinnati was so greatly pleased with 
the war policy of the Post that when 
King Albert of Belgium visited Cincin- 
nati in the summer of 1919 he recom- 
mended that the editor of the Post be 
decorated for the service the newspaper 
had performed. 

In the fall of 1919 Rostock was as- 
signed by the Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation to attempt to interview the 
former German Kaiser who had fled to 
Holland. He spent some time at Ameron- 
gen, where the Kaiser was staying at 
Count Bentinck’s castle, but soon learned 
that an interview with him was out of 
the question. From there he went to the 
Island of Wieringen, where the former 
German Crown Prince was in exile, and 
succeeded in getting the only interview 
given out by him during his stay there. 

On this trip he also interviewed Lord 
Northcliffe, Field Marshal Haig, Car- 
dinal Mercier, Marshal Foch and wrote 
on economic conditions abroad. | 


| 
| 
TRIBUTE TO NESBIT 


A silent toast was paid to the late 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, poet and advertising 
man, by members of the Forty Club, col- 
leagues of Mr. Nesbit, who for 21 years 
presided over the club’s festivities, at a 
memorial dinner held last week at the 
Chicago Athletic Association. Toasts 


make-up editor and afternoon managing written years ago by Mr. Nesbit, who 
editor of the Press, It was on the after- was one of the most famous toastmasters 
noon that the Lusitania was torpedoed in the country, were recited as the loving’ 
by a German submarine that he was told cup was passed from guest to guest. 
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Keeping pace with Akron’s stride is its leading news- 
paper, the Beacon Journal—first in circulation in | 
the Akron Market—first in Ohio and sixth in the | 
United States in advertising linage among six day | 


newspapers . . . Enter this rich, growing market 


thru this medium .. . 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
New York Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Greatest Rate of 
Gain in Readers 
in Suburbs— 


HE NEW YORK TIMES reported for the six months 
ended September 30 a gain in net paid sale over 1926 


of 38,777 copies, average daily and Sunday. 


The greatest proportionate gain, 13 per cent., was in the 
suburban sale. The city circulation gained 9 per cent., and 


outside the metropolitan zone 7 per cent. 


The increasing preference of intelligent readers in city and 
suburbs for The New York Times was chiefly responsible 
for the highest net paid sale in the history of The Times— 


430,242 copies average daily and Sunday. 


The New York Fimes 
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SINCERITY IN ADVERTISING CHIEF TOPIC 
OF A. N. A. CONVENTION 


Stuart Chase, Co-Author of “Your Money’s Worth” to Speak 
on “Consumers in Wonderland’”—Cyrus Curtis and 
Arthur Brisbane Banquet Speakers 


RTHUR BRISBANE, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, and Donald Ogden Stewart 

will be speakers at the seventeenth an- 
nual banquet of 
the Association 
of National Ad- 
vertisers to be 
held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New 
York, Nov. 1, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement made 
this week by Ar- 
thur Ogle, asso- 
ciation secretary. 
The banquet 
will be held the 
second day of a 
three-day business 
convention, which 
will feature a 
clinic on sincerity in advertising. This 
year’s clinic was inspired by “Your 
Money’s Worth,” revolutionary book by 
Stuart Chase and Frederick Schlink, 
and Mr. Chase will be one of the speak- 


Stuart CHASE 


ers. The title of his address was an- 
nounced this week as “Consumers in 
W onderland.” 


The clinic is scheduled for the afternoon 
session of Noy. 1, and will be opened by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, president of Cal- 
kins and Holden, New York advertising 
agency, speaking on “The Practical Eth- 
ics of Sincere Advertising.” Other 
speakers on the same general subject will 
be Irwin S. Rosenfels, advertising coun- 
sel of Chicago, and one of the fathers of 
the “Truth in Advertising” movement, 
and Miss Katharine Fisher, director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 

The convention is scheduled to open 
Sunday, Oct. 30, with registration of 
delegates and the annual meeting of the 
directorate in the evening, 

The business sessions open Monday 
morning with the annual reports of the 
president and the secretary-treasurer. The 
first speech will be on “Modern Market- 
ing and Its Relation to Research” by 
Everett R. Smith of the Fuller Brush 
Company, who is chairman of the As- 
sociation of “National Advertisers” re- 
search council. 

Group meetings will be held at lunch- 
eon the first day, and at the afternoon 
session the principal speaker will be 
Henry Ittleson, president of the Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Company, New 
York, on “Changing Sales Policies Re- 
sulting from Installment Buying.” 

The remainder of the afternoon will be 
devoted to group meetings divided under 
the headings of “Advertising Department 
Administration,’ “Sales Department Ad- 
ministration,” “Research” and “Industrial 
Advertisers.” 

Election of officers will be held Tues- 
day, Nov. 1, and speakers on this day 


MISSOURI 


Jefferson City Capital News 
Chillicothe Constitution 
Poplar Bluff Republican 


Each a leader in its field— 
News, circulation features. 


Rates and merchandising data 
gladly furnished. 


National Advertising Representatives 


Geo. B. David Co. 


1900 Wrigley Bldg. 
Chicago 


110 East 42nd St. 
New York 


will be: Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, Har- 
vard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, on “Selling to Syn- 
dicates and Chain Stores”; R. N, Fellows, 
the Addressograph Company, and chair- 
man of the A. N. A. postal committee, on 
“The Advertiser’s Interest in Proposed 
Postal Legislation’; Bernard Lichten- 
berg, Alexander Hamilton Institute, “Co- 
operation with University Professors,” 
and F. J. Petura, general purchasing en- 
gineer, Henry L. Doherty Company, on 
“The Purchasing Agent’s Attitude To- 
ward Nationally Advertised Products.” 

The report of the newspaper commit- 
tee, of which Verne Burnett, General 
Motors Corporation, is chairman, is 
scheduled for Wednesday, Nov. 2. Other 
speakers on this day will be: R. D. 
Keim, general manager E, R. Squibb 
& Sons, “Practical Experiences in Price 
Standardization”; W. K. Burlen, New 
England Confectionery Company, and 
chairman of the trade-mark committee, 
on “What an Advertising Manager 
Should Know About Trade-Marks,” and 
W. M. Gordon, sales manager of the 
S. D. Warren Company, “A New Local 
Medium Through Standardization — of 
Direct Mail Units.” 


BRUSH RE-ELECTED 


Louis H. Brush of Salem, head of the 
Brush-Moore Ohio newspaper interests, 
has been re-elected president of the Se- 
lect List of Ohio Dailies. Harry E. Tay- 
lor of Portsmouth was re-elected vice- 
president. They with the following will 
compose the board of directors: Paul 
Siddell, Alliance; W. O. Littick, Zanes- 
ville; Frank G. McCracken, Bellefon- 
taine; L. E. Hudnut, Elyria. 


NEWS 
THE REPORTERS MISSED 


GRARAM 


Akron, 0., Oct, 21—(Special)—Since the 
close of the outdoor show season Neeley 
Dangler, former trapeze artist of Punkham 
& Gailey’s circus, finds it a cinch to save 
money by hitch-hiking across the country. 


Daily Two-Coiumn Comic 


A strong reader-holder 
and habit-former with 
which to combat the grow- 
ing epidemic of comic- 


Will be 


welcome to every reader 


page seriousness. 


who still enjoys a daily 
chuckle. 


LEDGER SYNDICATE 


Independence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. N. P. A. PREPARING 
FOR FALL MEETING 


Heiskell, Little Rock Arkansas Ga- 
zette; McGivena, New York Daily 
News; and Burns, New York Her- 

ald Tribune on Program 


Preparations for the third annual fall 
convention of the American Newspaper 
- Ans 


Publishers Association Virginia 
Beach, Va., Oct. 
31; Noy. 1-2, are 
rapidly nearing 
completion, with 
Wee Bs. ‘Bryant; 
Paterson (N. J.) 
Press Guardian, 
in charge of busi- 


ness topics, and 
See lee Slover, 
Norfolk (Va.) 


Ledger = Dis- 
ipatch, in charge 
of entertainment. 

The good time 
side will be fea- 
tured at the con- 
vention, it was announced this week at 
A. N. P. A. headquarters, but considera- 
tion of shop problems will not be 
neglected. 

The business program has been divided 
into three main heads, mechanical prob- 
lems, free publicity, and newspaper ad- 
vertising. The mornings will be given 
aver to business and the afternoons to 
golf and other diversions. 


J. N. Heiskell, publisher of the Little 


Jonn S. Bryan 


Rock Arkansas Gazette, will talk on 
publicity. L. E. McGivena, promo 
manager of the New York Daily New. 
will discuss the promotion of a metro) 
politan newspaper, while A. H. Burns 
mechanical superintendent of the Ney 


tournament, 18-hol; 
course of the. Princess Anne Country 
Club. Mr. Slover also hopes to stagi 
an “Oyster Roast” either at the sam 
country club or at Cape Henry, nearby 
On Monday evening the delegates will by 
entertained by the showing of an ex 
clusive moving picture showing ac 
scenes taken during’ the World War. 
John Stewart Bryan, Richmond N, 
Leader and president of A. N. P. AY 
will welcome association members at his 
home “Laburnum” in Richmond, Satur. 
day evening, Octe 29, | 
Department heads will not make 
formal reports but will maintain offices 
at the Cavalier Hotel, convention head. 
quarters, at Virginia Beach. They are 
W. E. Wines, mechanical department; 
W. J. Mathey, traffic department; H. W, 
lagg, open shop department; and 
Harvey J. Kelly, special standing com. 
mittee. =| 
| 

VIRGINIANS TO MEET | 


Kent Cooper, general manager of the 


Associated Press, and Allen S. Will, of 
the Columbia School of Journalism, New 
York, will be the principal speakers at 
the annual meeting of the West Virginia 
State Newspaper Council, at Morgan. 
town, W. Va., Oct. 23-28-29. ; | 
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Cameo 


lee ever ready type for the advertiser who 
wants his ads to tell a story quietly, yet in a 
forceful but confidential tone. 


is an open, high-light letter 
It helps to increase space 


sales because it carries a force in attention value 
that makes small space inviting and the large 


And charming Cameo is cast on the Ludlow 
from hand-set matrices, in unlimited quantities, 
just as easily and economically as any other face. 


Forceful ads help develop big space users. 
Try suggesting a campaign, using Cameo for 
display, to those advertisers who are consistent- 
ly hard to sell. Tell them about this high-light 
letter, which can be obtained in any desired 


every ad. 


Specimen showings will be 


upon request 


@_ Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta St. 
San Francisco: 5 Third St. 
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Six months’ average daily paid 
circulation published in U. S. 
Postoffice Report, October 1, 1927. 


The Buffalo Evening News continues un- 
interruptedly in its circulation gains..... 
giving its advertisers a remarkable cover- 
age of the Buffalo Market and along with 
it, a reader-responsiveness earned through 
forty years of publishing a real newspaper. 


Circulation in itself is a great thing. But 
what is also important is the readers’ 
attitude. Buffalo Evening News’ readers 
accept the News. as their newspaper— 
vigorous, reliable, interesting, complete... 
an attitude which multiplies the effective- 
ness of News advertising. 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Graybar Building 
New York City 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Waterman Building Atlantic Building 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Ill. 
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J. A. SPENDER, NOTED BRITISH EDITOR, 
HERE TO STUDY AMERICAN PRESS 


Welcomed at Plaza Dinner Oct. 20—Says Newspapers Must 
Teach Public to Think in Terms of Peace 
Rather Than War 


ALFRED SPENDER, formerly 

* editor of the London Westminster 
Gazette, and first Senior Fellow of the 
American Newspaper Fellowships in 
memory of Walter Hines Page, was 
formally welcomed to this country Oct. 
20, at a dinner at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York. 

The British journalist who has come 
here to study America was introduced 
by Hon. George W. Wickersham, chair- 
man of the English-Speaking Union of 
the United States, and welcomed by 
Hon. Henry J. Allen, former governor of 
Kansas, and proprietor of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Daily Beacon. Julian S. Mason, 
editor-in-chief of the New York Evening 
Post, chairman of the newspaper com- 
mittee in charge of the fellowships, and 


John Daniels, national secretary of the 


English Speaking Union, 
those at the speakers’ table. 

In his address, Mr. Spender declared 
he had come to America as “a learner” 
and added that he was relying on fellow 
journalists to help him learn, and “per- 
haps eventually as a journalist to pass 
on something that I may have learnt to 
other people in my own country.” 

“T hope very much that the process 
will be frank and searching, that there 
will be no sparing of my feelings and no 
polite euphemisms in what it may be good 
for me to hear,” he declared. 

“T have been 42 years in journalism 
and a considerable part of that time has 
been spent in international affairs. In 
my early days I used to think that the 
influence of the press in those affairs was 
exaggerated, but every year that I have 
lived I have grown out of that opinion. 
Bismarck was once asked what his specific 
was for keeping the peace of Europe and 
his answer was to hang a dozen editors. 
He who was the master-manipulator of 
the press ought to have known, but 1 
like to think there was some exaggeration 
in that implied verdict. Yet it is un- 
doubtedly true that the press quarrels 
which raged in Europe before the war 
contributed heavily to the fear, suspicions 
and embitterment which finally brought 
the great disaster. The seemingly un- 
curable habit into which a great many 
European newspapers had fallen, of 
printing ‘inelegant extracts from each 
other’s articles, suppressing all that was 
human and friendly, and giving emphasis 
to all that was lurid and frightening 
undoubtedly made the task of the peace- 
maker more difficult. About 20 years ago 
an American evangelist came to England 
on a mission to London newspapers. I 
remember him very well, he was a kindly 
and well-meaning man and he came into 
my office and sat down at my table oppo- 
site and said, ‘Sir, sin is news and news 
is sin, what are you going to do about 
it?’ I thought that an extremely pene- 
trating question, but from that day to 
this I have not discovered the answer. 

“That is really the difficulty, and we 
have to admit it. People don’t want to 
read about virtue in newspapers, and 
they do want to read about sin. A murder 
trial is undoubtedly better copy than a 
prayer-meeting, and an _ international 
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quarrel is better copy than a Hague 
arbitration. ‘We must give the news and 
to that extent we can’t help ourselves. 
But some things as between two friendly 
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candor.. But I do plead for a point of 
view between our two peoples which 
shall be essentially different from the 
old European mechanical and military 
peut of view—for a serious effort to 
eep our two civilizations in touch and 
to understand what they are each con- 
tributing to the world movement. Here 
I think the press of the two countries 
can greatly help. It is for scores of 
millions of people the one and only in- 
terpreter of the great human drama, and 
by its daily presentation of fact and 
opinion it shapes character and thought 
in ways that are subtle and far-reaching. 


WELCOMING BANQUET 


J. A. SPENDER Joun DANIELS 


Henry J. ALLen Juttan S, Mason 


peoples we can avoid, and other things 
we can positively do. Let us, if we can; 
avoid that inhuman reckoning of each 
other as mere forces—so common in 
Europe before the war—forces which 
might be hurled against each other in 
some collision in the future. In those 
days, wheneyer a European complication 
was threatened, we rushed to our 
statistics of armies and navies, balanced 
and checked and considered what might 
happen if certain numbers of men met 
certain other numbers of men, on certain 
points in the map which General Staffs 
considered to be the battle-ground. So 
long as we thought of each other in 
terms of war it was perhaps inevitable, 
but it was very inhuman. It turned 
humanity into cannon-fodder and made 
every man in our thoughts a possible 
enemy. And then in the end the great 
disaster was that between us we forget 
each other’s souls—the one thing which 
in the end turned out to count for so 
much more than almost anything else. 
It seems to me the special business of 
us journalists, British and American, not 
to fall into this inhuman habit, but to 
remember and try to make our country- 
men remember that we both have souls. 
It is no use for politicians to talk about 
outlawing war, unless the public can be 
taught to think the thoughts of peace, 
which means above all things, thinking 
of each other as friendly men of like 
needs struggling with the same human 
problems and liable to the same _ in- 
firmities. I plead for no priggish or 
artificial restraint in controversies which 
we may have with each other, for we 
shall help each other best by a friendly 
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It, will be a great privilege to me, if, in 


“the ‘months J am to spend here, I can 


help ‘to my own understanding and make 
even a slight contribution to mutual 
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a 56% larger newspaper. 


space. 


as follows: 


61% larger newspaper 
73% more advertising 


The Reason— 


New York 
DETROIT 


Widening the Gap 


Toledo, Ohio 


During the month of September, 1927, the Toledo Blade 
published 318 more pages than the second Toledo paper, or 


In advertising lineage the Blade published 208 more pages 
of advertising than the second Toledo paper, or 72% more. 
Devoted to news and feature matter, the Blade published 


110 pages more than the Second Toledo paper, or 40% more 


For the first 15 days of October the gap is further widened, 


46% more space devoted to news and feature matter. 


34% More Circulation of the Better Kind. 


Toledo Blade 


125,000 net paid daily 


Boston 


} 
understanding. In that way the inten-. 
tion of this fellowship may, I hope, in 
some measure be fulfilled and the memory 
of Walter Hines Page be fitly honored,” 

Mr. Spender arrived in New York Oct, 
16. He was entertained here by Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, widow of the former 
Ambassador to Great Britain; Arthur W. 
Page, a son of the late Walter Hines 
Page, and President and Mrs. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University. 

After remaining in New York a week, 
Mr. Spender will carry out a_ three 
months’ itinerary, including Boston, De- 
troit, ‘Chicago, Wichita. and San Fran- 
cisco. z 
The American Newspaper Fellowships 
in memory of Walter Hines Page were 
established about a year ago by the 
English-Speaking Union of the United 
States, with the co-operation of the 
British sister society in London. Their 
purpose is to foster first-hand under- 
standing of America and the America: 
press by enabling two British journalist 
to visit the United States every yea 
under the joint auspices of the Union 
and an associated Committee of repre: 
sentative American newspaper men. The 
Senior Fellowship is awarded to a British 
journalist who has already won distinc- 
tion, and the Junior Fellowship to a 
young man of evident promise. The first 
Junior Fellow, Thomas T. E. Cadett of 
the London Times, recently completed 
his tenure, and the second, Philip 
Hewitt-Myring, of the London Daily 
News, has just arrived. Now the Times 
of London, in co-operation with the 
British society, has provided a reciprocal 
Fellowship, and Henry Haskell of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun has been selected 
to stay a year in England and Ireland, 
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Oklahoma City 


PrNEAGE 


—First 9 Months of 1927 
First! 


~The OKLAHOMAN 


(7 days) 
Eocal linea ce toga. ght ee de) 4,054,510 
National Lineases 2°. 2 ee. 2,206,716 
Pciassied a Lined Gen... mettre | ho aA: 1,730,431 
OU Ot aleme ee pen ie aie loti: os ke 7,991,657 


Second! 
—~ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


(6 days) 
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INationalm Lineage, .-. Meo. ode ane 17981 : 
Glassified Lineage... Bat 01: 2 1,216,426 
A Otaleseste Txt. . MME sels ones 5,718,615 


Third ! 
— The THIRD NEWSPAPER 


(6 days) 


Ipocatlineaves pra. acta. eo., feiec, Ue 2,657,789 
Datiobabs lineages iia. atest.) ese ae 657,153 
lassitied sLineage tis ai ek.i a ee 619,813 

dW TE eee reece os A 3,934,755 


Figures ky Delisser Bros. 


@ This is the standing in advertising lineage of the three Oklahoma City newspapers 
for the first nine months of 1927, ending September 30th — Delisser Brothers figures. 
The same relative positions were held by the three newspapers for the month of Sep- 
tember, and for the three months’ period ending September 30th. 


@ The recently published statement in this, and other magazines, that the Third paper 
“leads this field in local display advertising” is NOT in accordance with the fact. 


@ NOTE—The Oklahoman and Times continue their leadership in local Display as in 
previous years. 


“% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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RUTH  EELDER™ SCORES 
HIT AS REPORTER 


Girl Flyer Keeps Victor Watson, Mir- 
ror Editor, Hopping Waiting for 
Copy, But Stories Worth Price, 

He Declares 


Ruth Elder, lucky woman flyer, 
scored a hit as a reporter. 

Her story of the attempted Paris flight, 
the fight with storms and the thrilling 
rescue at sea was sold to Victor Watson, 
editor-in-chief of the New York Daily 
Mirror at a reported $20,000 figure, and 
although Miss Elder is keeping the editor 
hopping and hoping, waiting for copy, he 
was of the opinion, when interviewed 
this week, that the story was well worth 
the price. 

“Miss Elder writes all her stories her- 
self. When her stuff comes in we 
scarcely have to do any editing on it,” 
Mr. Watson told Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
He showed the cable blanks as they had 
come in signed simply “Ruth.” 

There was a wistful note in the way 


has 


Mr. Watson said “When her stories 
come in—’ 

The Mirror editor has had to contend 
with considerable wireless and cable 


difficulty in getting the story from the 
Azores to New York. If Miss Elder 
had a ghostly newspaper man or woman 
to teach her the meaning of deadlines, 
Mr. Watson might be better satisfied. On 
one day he had to print a two column 
box apologizing for transmission delay. 
On Wednesday evening this week he sent 
his paper to press on the first edition 
with another apology. 

Mr. Watson was high bidder in a con- 
test for the contract ‘awarding exclusive 
newspaper rights to Miss Elder’s story. 
He wouldn’t disclose the price he paid. 
The reports range from $2,000° to $20,000. 
Mr. Watson declared it was far above 
$2,000, and said one paper had bid 
$15,000. es said that he had allowed 
Miss Elder 75 per cent of the returns 
from yng The contract gives 
the Mirror the rights to all Miss E Ider’s 
stories until her return to New York. 
Regarding the price paid, Mr. Watson 
said: 

“There existed a certain amount of 
misunderstanding on the value of news- 
paper stuff. Some newspapers have gone 
too far in paying fancy prices for “this 
type of story. I understand that one 
paper made a bid before the flight started 
of $25,000 more than anyone else offered, 
if the flight was a success. 

“T_ persone lly thought there was more 
value in the story of the fight with the 
and the rescue at sea than if the 


storm 

flight had been a complete success. 
Others might well have had different 
opinions. And different opinions were 
held in cities outside of New York, 
where editors were farther away and 


failed to be thrilled by the rescue story. 
“T thought of the story in the light of 
the autobi iographical chronicle of a 
woman’s adventure unsurpassed since the 
beginning of the world.” 
Mr. W atson added that the story had 


proved a “very substantial circulation 
factor.’ It is being syndicated by the 
Payne Syndicate. The Hearst news- 


papers have furnished Miss Elder with 
an airplane in which she may fly from 
Lisbon to Paris, but Mr. Watson has 
ordered her not to step into the plane 
until she is sure she will be safe. 

“T don’t want this brave girl’s life on 
my hands,” he said. 

There is no doubt that this latest air- 
plane thriller is an expensive newspaper 
story. Miss Elder hasn’t “cablese” down 
pat. Her story, printed on Tuesday this 
week, was 2,400 words long as it came 
in by cable from Horta. The rate to 
New York is 15 cents a word, bringing 
the transmission cost on one instalment 
of the story up to $360. 


CHANGES EDITORIAL PAGE 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle has 
changed the number of columns on its 
editorial page from eight to seven in 
order to widen the first three columns 
which contain the main editorial matter. 
The other pages remain eight columns. 


Editor 
NORWICH DAILY SOLD 


Bulletin Buys Record at Price Re- 
ported to Be $100,000 


The Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin on Oct. 
15 purchased outright the entire stock of 
the Norwich (Conn.) Evening Record 
for a sum estimated to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. The purchase also in- 
cludes a weekly independent newspaper, 
Cooley’s Weekly. The publishers of the 
purchasing paper are Charles D. Noyes 
and William H. Oat. 

The Bulletio | is one of the oldest news- 
papers of Connecticut, having been 
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sob be ready Noy.15, 
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launched in 1796. It is said to retain 
more than any other newspaper in the 
country the appearance and typographical 
style of an earlier era. 
_ The Evening Record was established 
in 1888 and was originally intended for 
a Democratic party organ. Founded by 
John G, Lynch of New London, Conn., 
it changed ownership three times during 
the Grover Cleveland presidential cam- 
paign. Since 1890 it has been operated 
as an independent paper. Previous to 
the sale it was published by the Pullen 
Publishing Company, successor to Cle- 
worth and Pullen. The latter firm pur- 
chased the Record on May 1, 1890, and 
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Let your advertisers 
tell their story in true 


Christnas Cype 


HERE is a difference in the way you say 
Merry Christmas. Just any old type will 


not do—and advertisers want to say 


Merry Christmas 
aud a Happy Nem Year 


ina type that radiates the real spirit and the finer 
feeling expressive ot the joyous holiday season. 


Lidlom Old English 


URPRISE them this year! ‘Tell them they can use 
all of the O/d English they want—a couple of lines 
ora double page truck. It makes no difference in the plant 
that is Ludlow-equipped—for delicate O/d English is cast 
in sluglines as readily and economically as any sturdy Lud- 
low face—always new for each ad, in unlimited quantities. 


Order complete fonts of Ludlow OM English in 18, 24, 
36 and 48 point now. These fonts should easily pay for 
themselves this season. "The Ludlow Christmas border, too, 
will prove a valuable addition to your matrix equipment. 


Complete specimen sheets will be 


sent upon request. 


HLidlowm Cypograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Boston: 470 Atlantic Avenue 
New York: 63 Park Row 


DSSS SYS SUSU SISA US ASAT 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 


San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


at that time started to publish 
Weekly. 
Frank H. Pullen and Allen W. Cle-, 


Cooley’s 7 


worth came to Norwich from Lowell, 
Mass. Mr. Cleworth died in 1906 and _ 
since that time Mr. Pullen has = 

: 


the papers. 


é 


WRITING NEWSPAPER PLAY 
Ward Mcrehouse, of the dramatic 
staff of the New York Sun, and Mark 
Barron, of the dramatic department of | 
the New Vork Herald Tribune, are. 


collaborating on a newspaper play called 
“The Lobster Trick.” 4 


ne 


VOSS LAS AAS ASTANTD. 


co 


aa 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 
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International Trade Reciprocity 


Tne New Opportumty for American Newspapers! 


The Stockholm Conference of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, following up the Geneva Economic Conference, served to 
bring to light the economic interdependence of nations. 


Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, recently returned from Europe, has reported a tremen- 
dous increase in the exports of the chief European markets since 
the war. 


An appreciable percentage of these exports go to the United States 
and thus serve to apply indirectly against reparations. 


W hat does all thts mean to the American Newspaper Publisher? 


by making an organized effort to 
place their papers on the advertis- 
ing schedules of European manu- 
facturers. 


This means a consistent campaign 
on the part of publishers to sell 
both their markets and the papers 
which serve and dominate these 
markets to those who direct the 
advertising campaigns of the 
European manufacturer. 


American newspaper publishers 
can benefit directly by this eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Europe 
| You should be represented in 
Europe by an organization whose 
staff is thoroughly conversant with 
American methods of newspaper 
advertising selling, on the one 
hand, and thoroughly conversant 
with European practices in adver- 
tising buying, on the other. 
We have been representing in 
Ametica some of the world’s 
greatest newspapers, published 
outside of the United States, for 
many years. It was at the insistent 
request of some of the publishers 
whom we have had the honor to 
thus represent, that we have ar- 
ranged to give them the same 
service in Europe through our 
headquarters in London. 


J 


What our organization—your 
London Office—means! 


Direct personal solicitation on your 
behalf, by your representatives on 
every potential exporter to your mar- 
ket, with reports at regular intervals to 
your advertising manager. 


A place where your readers can feel 
free to come and read their favorite 
newspaper. 


Your paper’s name on windows facing 
Fleet Street, the best-known thorough- 
fare in newspaperdom throughout the 
world. 


And many other advantages of which 
we would like to have the opportunity 
\ of ‘telling you! 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. S. S. KOPPE & C0., LTD. 
Publishers’ Representatives Publishers’ Representatives 
TIMES BUILDING Affiliated with 78 FLEET STREET, E. C. 4 
NEW YORK CITY LONDON, ENGLAND 

Tel. Bryant 6900 Tel. City 8626 
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BUYING POWER ANALYZED BY PRODUCT 
CLASSES FOR SOUTH CAROLINA 


Figures below represent percentages of U. S. total carried out to four 
places: To use, mark off four places and insert decimal point. 


YORK 


a 


MARLBORO 
CHESTERFIELO ~ 


Note: 


LAURENS 


ABBEVILLE 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 14469 — 12108 9747 7386 5025 3665 e 
ABBEVILLE ...... 227 188 149 110 71 25 Noe eae 
AIKEN verre 382 308 233 160 86 66 aR 
ALLENDALE ..... 130 103 77 50 23 14 
ANDERSON ....... 650 539 428 319 208 165 
Anderson ......... 98 99 100 100 101 74 
BAMBERG ........ 179 144 110 75 40 30 
BARNWELL ...... 186 149 111 7 36 21 
BEAUFORT ....... 181 148 115 82 49 - 31 
BERKELEY 5-0 175 138 102 65 28 19 
CALHOUN 4.25. 154 123 92 60 29 17 
CHARLESTON 993 937 882 827 772 408 
Charleston eater 638 627 616 605 594 308 Give 
CHEROKEE ...... 228 185 143 101 58 60 ) 
CHESTER ......... 288 238 188 137 7, 56 * 
CHESTERFIELD... 281 226 170 114 59 70 
CLARENDON ..... 290 230 170 110 50 43 
i RR cs ee be Bie tes ‘og 7 All cities of more than 10,000 population, according to latest census estimates, 
DILLON ise, 216 177 137 97 58 27 are indicated on this outline map of South Carolina. } 
DORCHESTER aor | 164 134 104 74 44 40 Base ‘County and Town Map Copyright by American Map Co., N. Y. 
EDGEFIELD ...... 197 157 118 78 38 22 ; 
FAIRFIELD ....... 211 169 128 - 44 38 FALL - SINCLAIR JUDGE ‘ube o> they desired to be held 
meek it. 484 419 352 28 222 83 : 
see Se ik mee 118 121 125 128 131 33 THREA TENS CONTEMPT Press arrangements for the trial are 
GEORGETOWN 172 145 118 91 64 29 a excellent. They were made by Edgar C. 
GREENVILLE 834 743 651 561 470 532 Warns Washington Post Reporter and Se tes ee ete Meaty for ie 
i 5 z ° 1Strl oO olumbDia, ormerly. a We 
GREENWOOD. He 28 ef Artin or Shisha Mido Ding etn teen al 
HAMPTON ........ 157 126 95 63 32 25 rial—Fhotographers Also Preston, the ubiquitous “Jim’ of the 
HORRY” 42:2. ae 278 220 162 104 46 38 Banned Senate Press Gallery and the national 
JASPER? ee 79 63 47 30 14 16 By J. Bart Campbell eas Brie them in seeing 
KERSHAW ........ 247 202 157 111 66 45 (Washington Correspondent Ep1ror & Pus- as de aise ie enty of press seats and 
LANCASTER ...... 238 189 141 92 43 48 F LISHER) oer on ee io the newspaper 
Z covering e trial are uliam ollins, a 
Pg mod tae |e $8 $2 .Wasmmveron, Oct 19-—The Tall Sine Strate Press Gallery veteran, a Ae 
LEXINGTON ..... 302 242 183 123 63 10 EE ey ee ate aad foneer Yi, Thrift, of the House Press Gallam™ 
McCORMICK ...... 135 107 79 50 22 22 Cchince member hin comet at the’ ‘Among those wnitse anny imam 
MARION (4.0 eee 206 169 132 95 58 A Capnai deste oe Las plames, L. West, Associated Press: 
MARLBORO ....... 278 231 184 137 90 48 ‘ington correspondents busy during the Little United’ Pro: Gone Da ee 
NEWBERRY ...... 291 237 184 130 76 53 e, United Press; George Durno, In- 


past week. 


; : ternational News Service; John Ken- 
The opening of the trial, after the iJ 
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This chart shows the relative variation of the State of South Carolina above or 
below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 
cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 


merchandising class. 


usual “law’s delay,” found counsel for 
the defense singling out the Washington 
News as entertaining sufficient prejudice 
against Fall and Sinclair to color the 
opinions of prospective jurors. Men and 
women on the panel were questioned as 
to whether they had read the stories 
printed by the Washington News, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, about the 
Teapot Dome case. 

This evoked a scathing editorial from 
the Washington News Tuesday. The 
editorial defended warmly the policy of 
all the Scripps-Howard newspapers in 
printing the news of the Fall-Sinclair- 
Doheny oil cases since a Senatorial in- 
vestigation first broke them into print 
several years ago. The editorial also 
praised with equal warmth Miss Ruth 
Finney, a young woman member of the 
Scripps-Howard staff, who has been re- 
porting assiduously for many months the 
developments which have ended finally 
in Fall and Sinclair. being brought to 
trial on a criminal. charge. 

At the outset of the trial the presiding 
judge announced neither photographs or 
sketches could be made in the court room. 
The Washington Post appeared today 
with a half a page of sketches by a well 
known cartoonist, including one of His 
Honor himself. His Honor apparently 
didn’t like the sketch, for both Albert 

Fox, reporter, and the cartoonist 
were haled before the bar of the court 
and admonished there must be ‘no more: 


nedy, Damon Runyon, Universal Service; 
Albert W. Fox, Washington Post. 

Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Maurice Judd, New York 
Sun; D. L. Fleming, Baltimore Sun; 
Robert Barry, New York Evening 
World; Ruth Finney, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

W. V. Lawson, Chicago Tribune; 
Leroy TT. Vernon, Chicago News; 
Robert Allen, Christian Science Monitor; 
Henry Suydam, Brooklyn Eagle; Jay G. 
Hayden, Detroit News. : 

James L. Wright, Buffalo News; Roy 
A. Roberts, Kansas City Star; Lawrence 
Todd, Federated News Service; Elliott 
Thurston, New York World; L.. C. 
Speers, New York Times. 

Nelson Sheppard, Washington Star; 
Ulric Bell, Louisville Courier Journal; 
Wilbur Forrest, New York Herald 
Tribune. 


ROSEWATER BUYS MAGAZINE 


Charles C. Rosewater, one of the 
former owners of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Bee, with A. C. G, Hammesfahr, and 
others, was interested in the recent pur-— 
chase of the circulation of Success Maga-— 
zme by the Central Magazine Company, — 
Inc., which publishes the New Age, Il- 
lustrated. Mr. Rosewater was at one 
time president of the Kansas City Jour-— 
nal and later publisher of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. He is vice-president 
of the Central Magazine Company. — 


“For many years I have been wondering 
when the newspapers of this country 
would try to consider the comfort of 
their readers and change their type or 
the paper so that the reader could read 
in absolute comfort. I feel sure that you 


have discovered the 
matter of time bef 
the country will al 
those papers who 

of their readers. I 
work. It is the bes 
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growth and by the intensive use demand- 
ed of them. The eyes are operated by 
neuricity (nervous energy), which is our 
vital force, our life. A constant flow of 
neuricity is required to keep the tissues 
of our body active and healthy. More is 


ies eee 


of reading. The more energy one has to 
use up in the act of seeing, the less he 
has left for the act of interpreting the 
meaning. Reading the printed column 
in Ionic type one uses up less units of 
energy in the act of reading, which en- 


a 


eyesight, would be that a whole page 
printed in Ionic No. 5 would cause less 
strain and effort than one column of the 
present types. As the newspaper is with- 
out a doubt one of the greatest sources 
of eye-strain today, the people should be 


spapers using this 
ou can get one of 
to use it. As they 
g for leadership the 
No. 5 would gain a 


a benefactor to its 
n in hearty accord 
el it is a fine thing 
or the public’s eye- 
"—Dr. O. J. Melvin. 
No. 5, is a vast im- 
me in use by most 
out the country. 
as to its advantage 
eyesight conserva- 
»n optometrists all 
interested. It will 
.dorsement of every 
importance of pro- 
3 from unnecessary 
.’— J. H. Spratling. 
d pleasure to congratulate 
untain News and Evening 
' change they made about 
9 in the use of their type 
oint Ionic No. 5. There is 
my mind that it will tend 
ders’ eyes. One big advan- 
it, from the newspaper’s 
that, with the type now 
laders will prefer reading 
the larger type. I am glad 
iprovement, and welcome 
che betterment of human 
esight.”—Herbert A. Zick. 
infair for me or any one 
zes the amount of good 
servation of human vision 
pe bears if passed by un- 
ch type by nomenclature 
t your paper is using at 
fn optometrist consider the 
positive conservation of 
nic measure that lessens 
of the reader, not only 
grown-ups but the many schoolchildren, 
in fact, students in all institutions of 
learning, whose curriculum necessitates 
reading of newspapers. All will be de- 
lighted with this noneye-strain type. It 
may interest you to know that many of 
my patients who cannot read many 
papers due to type imperfections can 
read the ‘Intelligencer.’ Any type that 
demands concentration is certain to 
cause eye-strain and prove detrimental 
to eyesight, and not only eyesight but 
the entire human economy which is 
often disturbed when the eye is over- 
worked and as a result brings many ills. 
In closing let me reiterate: your paper 
now with the new type is a wonderful 
improvement; every letter stands out 
clear and bold. It means that eye-strain 
for newspapers of your type is a thing 
which has passed.”—E. R. Gehman, O.D. 
will increase the interest of read- | “A newspaper that appeals to the eyes of 
re find that the desire to read at |its readers, as well as to their intellect, 
agth is largely influenced by the | deserves to succeed. That is why we ex- 


Will You Accept the Verdict ofa Jury 
of 3767 Eye Specialists? * 


*'The result of a nation-wide survey made with the co-operation 
of the American Optical Company. The original 
questionnaires are available for examination 


have ever seen for 

Every optometrist 

especially those of 

terested in the coi 
will welcome Ionic 

to the comfort of o1 
offer my congratul 
progressive movem 
every effort possib 
papers of Washing} 
in the consideratio 
their readers. With 
No. 5 and the comp; 
that sponsors it.’— 
“The readability 

newspapers which have changed their 
typographic dress to a bold face type 
that gives less strain to the eyes is in- 
deed a step forward. The optically per- 
fect eye as well as the defective eye will 
benefit by the change. Publishers owe 
this service to their readers. The printed 
page most easily read will be most con- 
stantly read. The eye naturally seeks 
comfort. Well-proportioned bold face 
type gives to the reader vision-ease and 
with it the advantage of being able to 
read more accurately.’—A. C. CaJacob. 
“In order that the human eye may dis- 
tinguish an object distinctly, it must, in 
relation to the eye, subtend an angle of 
five minutes. Letters which subtend an 
angle of five minutes are visible to the 
normal eye, but continued reading of 
type of that size would result in retinal 
asthenopia (fatigue), with all its attend- 
ant discomfort to the eye, 
turbances to the nervous 
persons are unable to dis 
which subtend an angle oj 
owing either to opacities i 
neal scars, or congenital 1 
nerve endings in the mz 
the retina (that portion 
used in direct vision) —T 
Ionic No. 5 measure one ¢ 
millimeters in height, ar 
angle of eleven minutes a 
fifteen inches from the e 
reading distance. This an 
utes greater than is nec 
mal vision, and there ca 
that this type can be reg 
by a great many more peo) 
be the case with smaller | 
more, the legs of the lette 
5 are thicker and consec 
blacker than the style of 

been used by newspape 
It must be borne in mind 
the eye grasps is the bl 
not the white spaces betw 
Therefore the lesser am 


used if we lift a finger or turn thi 
still more is used if we read or wa 
still more if we work, study, o 
Through optometry the _ opto) 
strives to make imperfect eyes fu 
perfectly and thus prevent a wé 
neuricity. A waste of neuricity mi 
lowering vitality, chronic ill health 
susceptible to contagious and inf 
diseases, a lessened earning power 
Ionic No. 5 type will do this same 
(conserve neuricity), in the exaq 
portion that it makes reading an 
That is why we heartily endorse 
good influence will be manifest by 
ing a more intellectual and a 
powerful nation.’—Dr. A. E. Gray, 
“You certainly should be congra 
for your efforts in bringing out ¢ 
readable type for general use. Th 
as much difference in comfort by) 


QUESTION 1 


Do you believe that the continued 

reading of the small type now gener- 

. ally used in newspapers has an injuri- 
ous effect on the eyes? 


Yes—3461 
INFO el 


jles him to use more in the act of 
terpretation. Therefore, by intro- 
ag 7 Point Ionic No. 5, you make 
possible for one to get the most 
‘ out of his reading.”—J. I. Kurtz 
No. 5 is a marked improvement. 
» all newspapers will adopt this 
pe. We who have the care of the 
s eyesight in our hands will find 
sat benefit. Patients who are older 
find this new type of great help. 
rmore, it will be of great benefit 
for eyesight and pleasure when 
1g on trains.”—Dr. J. H. Martsch. 
ymparison Ionic type is so much 
omfortable to read, that any tech- 
escription of its advantages to the 
ms unnecessary. It is unquestion- 
zreat contribution to the eye com- 
the newspaper-reading public. It 
a contribution to journalism in 


QUESTION 2 


Which of the samples of type do you 
think is best for use in newspapers? 


Column 1—3297 


(Linotype Ionic No. 5) 


Column 2—="154 


(Another face) 


@oltummnes——— 315 


(Another face) 


space which results 
letter is no disadva 
type will prove a 
reading public, but 
always experience 
fatigue where small 
are used.”—Clemen 
“Standardizing the 
general béing such ¢ 
the welfare and visu 
present and futur 
come a departure f1 
which has always b 
natural, normal ey 
mal by artificial a 
normal eyes posses 
the natural film o 
abundant supply a 
therein, and upon | 
normal eye’s acuter 
fore, I believe, sev« 
type best for the ey 
ing.”—Dr. Henry J. 


“Your work in producing and introduc- 
ing ‘a more legible type for newspapers’ 
deserves our heartiest endorsement. This 
is ‘The Age of Eye-strain,’ caused by the 
naturally imperfect formation of the eyes 
and their controlling muscles through 


cuoc LINOT Y PE“ 


Ionic No. § 


Write or wire the nearest agency for specimens of Ionic No. 5 in all sizes and a list 
of the more than 500 newspapers already using this face. A booklet summarizing 


these reports from eye specialists can be obtained from your nearest agency 


Dig eho Nel baba SiN Osler EL. .COM PAN Y 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


the old style and the new style as there 
is between a Cadillac and a Ford. You 
have rendered a real service to mankind. 
I assure you that I will do everything I 
can to help you put over this wonderful 
improvement.”—Roy S. Horton, Opt. D. 


reading matter’s effect on the eyes of 
the individual man.”—John J. McNally. 
“There is such a vast difference in the 
readability of Ionic No. 5 and the other 
types that a comparison is impossible. 
My opinion, based on my experience in 


Linotyped in the Garamond Series and Ionic No. 5 


© TRADE Li N OTYPE MARK 


NEW ORLEANS 


> reader could read 
{ feel sure that you 
ype and it is just a 
» the newspapers of 
be using it. That is, 
(1 consider the eyes 
ic No. 5 will do the 
and clearest type I 
: on any newspaper. 
1 the country, and 
s who are more in- 
fervation of vision, 
bo. 5 as a great boon 
patients. I wish to 
ions to you in this 
ht and will make 
to get the news- 
n to use this type 
Wishes and congrat- 
his disposal during 
ption of your new 
have you improved 
yur paper, but you 
have definitely contributed to the con- 
servation of the vision of your readers 
and the comfort and enjoyment they 
derive through reading your columns. 
For a great many years we have been 
preaching the Gospel of Eyesight Con- 
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There 
An AUTOPLATE Machine : 


HE success of the | 

spired the creation 
Machine and the Sis 
Machine. 


These machines are F 
distribute more widel} 
plate making, which f 
plate Machine made px 


Ww 


THE TWIN PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE 
It consists of two complete Pony Autoplate casting mechanisms 
and a single Pony Autoplate. finishing mechanism, combined in 
such a way that it produces double the output of the Pony Auto- 
plate Machine. In this machine the finishing mechanism auto- 
matically swings into position to receive, finish, cool, and dry casts 
from both casting mechanisms. 


Double output is obtained without doubling investment or floor 


space. . | 
Price $8750 THE PONY AU 


f. 0. b. Plainfield, New Jersey It casts, shapes, shaves, trin 
printing plates, uniformly ac 
that require neither hand- pl 
nor hand-drying. 


Pri 
f. 0. b. Pla 


Machines may! 
R. HOE & COMPANY, INC. GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY q 
THE GEORGE RUSSELL REED 


WooD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CoRPO 
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+ X1sts 


Fit Every Publisher’s Needs 


utoplate Machine in- 
Twin Pony Autoplate 
win Pony Autoplate 


it of our endeavor to 
enefits of automatic 
duction of the Auto- 


THE SINGLE TWIN PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE 
The Single Twin Pony Autoplate Machine consists of two of the 
three units of a Twin Pony Autoplate Machine. It is identical in 
Operation and output with the popular Pony Autoplate Machine, 
but its producing capacity may be doubled at any time by the simple ex- 
pedient of adding a second casting mechanism. Thus it becomes a 
Twin Pony Autoplate Machine. The second casting unit may be 
had at a moment’s notice. es ee ‘sate: Ti see “abe Os 


The publisher who anticipates growth but do 


es not require imme- 
; diately the full Capacity of the Twin Pony Autoplate Machine 
E MACHINE will find well worth while the possibilities of growth which the 


ee and delivers Deri Single Twin Pony Autoplate Machine offers him. 


‘Curvature and thickness, Price $6250 
nd-tooling, hand-dipping, 


(Second casting unit with operating mechanism $2800) 
f. o. b. Plainfield, New Jersey 


‘ersey 


id of us or of 


TER SCOTT & COMPANY DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
VY of San Francisco, California 


ION, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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SHALLOW CRITICS 


ITH boresome regularity the magazines 

\4 produce articles by various writers, known 

and unknown, based on the theory that some- 
thing dire and menacing has just struck the American 
daily press, causing it to descend to moral depths so 
low that the dear, old daddies of former generations 
must be turning in anguish in their graves. A very 
common line of thought is that this age of blackness 
was introduced by the tabloid press, that editors of 
papers of standard size at first scoffed at the little 
new-comers and then, in circulation panic adopted a 
degree of salacious imagery in their news columns 
which, at least in volume, outdid even the wicked 
tabloid. We notice that the time-worn tale is being 
repeated again in the current issue of American 
Mercury, with all of the familiar wailings and appeal 
to the sainted fathers Dana, Greeley and the rest. 
As usual the Browning and Hall-Mills cases are 
hauled out as the terrible examples. 

We do not believe, from our understanding of 
journalistic history, that the editors of the past gener- 
ation would be greatly shocked by the press of this 
day, except in the important particular that news- 
papers are now more free and candid than ever before 
by reason of their relative economic independence, 
thanks to advertising science. That they report 
salacious court hearings would be no novel revelation. 
We have just read an entertaining book by Paxton 
Hibben on the life of Henry Ward Beecher and learn 
from it that leading newspapers of that day, peak of 
Victorian prudishness, did not hesitate to report the 
“dirt” of the trial of the “Great preacher” on an 
adultery charge brought by a young newspaper man 
whose amazing life devotion to Beecher and his 
crusades was finally rewarded, according to the 
charge, by corruption and disruption of his own home 
by the pastor of Plymouth Church. Mr. Greeley 
published in New York Tribune the verbatim court 
proceedings in this ‘case, which was the dirtiest “dirt” 
that could be imagined. Chicago Tribune also pub- 
lished it in full. Other papers followed, and it was 
unquestionably a splendid public service since it 
knocked the props from under one of the most 
audacious false leaders the country had ever seen. 

The Beecher case was a very fair exposition of the 
crop of hate, hypocrisy, sinister sneakishness and 
broken hearts that flourished in an age which per- 
mitted none of the frank discussions of great prob- 
lems of the flesh that are so common in this day and 
it was such men as Greeley and Amos Cummings, 
not the present tabloid editors, who broke down silly 
taboos that glossed over monstrous social festers and 
made millions live a lie. 

The American press of this day has its faults and 
it is very far from being above criticism. Indeed, we 
know of no profession that so earnestly courts critical 
examination as newspaper editorship. But to serve 
it must at least be true. 


While the average rational and experienced 
citizen is alive to the nced of wholesale reforms 
in the judicial branches of government the 
American Bar Association is agitated about 
the ethical position of the press—twas ever, 
thus. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


‘ HE plausible theory, worked overtime by press 
agents, that newspapers should get the free pub- 
licity of commercial enterprises and magazines 

the space advertising, is handsomely demonstrated by 

-the operations of the Irish & Scottish Linen Damask 

Guild, Inc., according to the Linen Guildsman, official 

publication of that organization. That generous 

newspaper publishers in the past 14 months yielded 
lavish space is attested by the assertion that “seventy- 
five million people have read about the correctness of 
linen damask” in 2,020 (count ’em) different articles 
in “every great newspaper in the country.” 

Meanwhile, paid, full-page space is being taken 
monthly in nine magazines, to present the message 
legitimately. These magazines have a combined cir- 
culation of 4,341,906. On the four-readers-to-the- 
publication basis, the advertisements are read by less 
than 25 per cent of the number which the handout 
stuff is alleged to have reached. 

The advertisements are ‘institutional 


in nature. 


October 22, 


for 


Tani Aas 


He that getteth wisdom loveth his own soul: 


he that keepeth understanding shall find good. 
—Proverbs, XIX; 8. 


They point out merely that linen damask tablecloths 
and napkins are “impressively correct.” There is no 
other sales appeal. 

In the newspapers, however, the “messages” are 
more pointed and specific. Probably the newspapers 
have been found by the Guild to be equally effective 
at telling and selling. Some of the scores of free 
publicity articles which have appeared describe “The 
Laundering of Fine Linens”; “Linen for the Bridal 
Trousseau’; “Serving the Family Dinner Without 
Servants’; “How to Remove Stains from Linens” ; 
“Longevity of Linen Damask”; “Historic Linens,” and 
linen damask for this and that and something else. 

Alfred T. Brown and Julian Elfenbein, director and 
editor of the Linen Guildsman, publish a “sucker list” 
containing the mastheads of a score of prominent 
newspapers which are among the hundreds “‘co-operat- 
ing” with the guild. 

“Newspaper editors and feature writers -every- 
where,” says Mr. Elfenbein, “have regarded the in- 
formation from the Linen Guild’s publicity depart- 
ment as news of timely interest to their readers. In 
most cases these articles have been illustrated with 
photographs of dining-room interiors or designs in 
linen damask. Many of the articles have occupied 
full pages or more in magazines (the magazines ‘bit’ 
toco!)—some single columns to quarter and half pages 
in newspapers and rotogravure sections of well known 
Sunday papers. 

“Every great newspaper in the United States is 
included in the list of publications which have featured 
linen damask stories.” 

In fact, it appears that the guild has only one or 
two minor faults to find with the newspaper editors 
of thé country. They cannot induce them to run 
bold-face price lists for linen demask or the names of 
the dealers in their city. 

Of course we do not believe that “every great news- 
paper” fell for this brass-bound campaign, but the 
press agent has done well and has a right to blow his 
bugle. 


Not that newspapers make mistakes, but that 
they make so few, is the miracle. 


NEW CONTEMPT 


VER in Butler, Pa., the enterprising Eagle was 
O in the act of announcing the play-by-play story 
of the World’s Series baseball game from a 
balcony of its building to a throng of fans in the street, 
when an order was received from Judge John R. Hen- 
ninger, holding court in an adjacent building, demand- 
ing that two employes of the paper appear before him. 
To them the judge declared the noise in the street was 
disturbing his court and he referred to “this non- 
sensical baseball craze.” He did not deign to ask the 
Eagle to dismiss the crowd at the request of the 
court. No, Judge Henninger slapped a fine of $100 
on one of the employes, but remitted it on promise 
that the noise would be stopped within five minutes. 
What brand of “contempt” shall we call this? In 
our view itis but another piece of judicial impudence 
which a type of judge freely indulges when news- 
papers are involved. We are not so sure that Judge 
Henninger would have complained if the crowd had 
been cheering election returns favorable to his party, 
whatever it may be. If the Judge’s court is badly 
placed in Butler the county is surely able to remove 
it to a location where the dignified magistrate will 
have the peace and quiet he evidently requires to de- 
cide between tweedle-dee and tweedle-dum. In the 
meanwhile we doubt not that the Eagle would gladly 
suspend its street service at request of the judge, 
without resort to his eager power to punish. 
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CHICAGO MECCA 


W vies the corn is in the shock and Octobe1 
frosts are gilding mid-west foliage, leaders o: 
organized and disciplined advertising in in 
creasing numbers make pilgrimage to Chicago fo’ 
profitable, round-table discussion of this grea 
economic force. “Advertising Week” has become on 
of the star events of the year. 

Taking advantage of the largely attended autum: 
meetings of the Audit Bureau of Circulations and In 
land Daily Press Association, other conventions hav 
been set for dates in the week at Chicago., until thi 
week saw delegates attending no less than eleve 
separate conventions of advertising and newspape 
organizations. Our news reports indicate brilliar 
social features as well as important business action. 

An interesting feature of the A. B. C. meeting wa 
publication of the report of President P. L. Thomsoy 
Mr. Thomson’s statement was a bill of health. Thi 
there were fewer audits during the year, occasione 
by the immense amount of time required by a fev 
signifies little. That A. B. C. does take time to gin 
occasional perplexing situations fine-tooth combins 
is a matter for congratulation. We call the particul: 
attention of our readers to Mr. Thomson’s prophec 
—“Advertising seems destined to be on the defensin 
during the next few years,” adding that A. B. | 
must be an even greater instrument in the eliminatic 
of waste and in increasing efficiency through standai 
methods. Mr. Thomson is no alarmist and h 
remark will bear the closest examination in new 
paper offices where headlong waste is only exceed 
by contempt of standard practice. 

The various resolutions adopted by the A. B. | 
appear sound and this year’s session indicate to | 
an admirably progressive spirit, true to A. B. 
traditions. 


E. W. Scripps used to say that if a newspaper 
would carry each day in a given position at 
least one spirited article or story fit to challenge 
the interest of the community it would not fail. 


LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


ECAUSE the heads of some of the old-ti 
B insurance companies of the country have be 

teased into lending their great institutions to 
raid on free newspaper space, as made known 
Eprtor & PusiisHer last week, it must not be und 
stood that the advantages of legitimate space adv 
tising are unknown or unappreciated by many pt 
gressive insurance concerns. For instance, there 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., which s¢ 
more than $2,000,000 of insurance last year to peo 
who had replied to advertisements by coupons. ”q 
company is getting rid of the “policy peddler” and 
putting its sales program on the high and m« 
economical plane of other great American corpo 
tions. James A. Whitmore, of the Phoenix, recen 
said: “The daily newspaper is a unique thing in 
responsiveness, in its closeness to the homes and 
the interests of the people. Certain metropoli 
dailies have produced results for the Phoenix Mut 
Life, both in inquiries and in the cost of sales, tl 
will challenge the best publications on our list.” 

A vast number of American citizens are vitally int 
ested in the welfare of the great insurance compan 
Low cost of sales to them means dividends and \ 
creased cost of insurance. They cannot long be cont 
with sales expense which must be heavily inflated 
such practice, common in the insurance field, as ‘ 
plicated effort and waste of time in finding “Tea 
through the slow processes of personal solicitati 
That these practices exist is known to every expt 
enced business man who gives time daily or wee 
to fending off the importunities of unwelcome ins 
ance solicitors. Life insurance needs legitimate < 
vertising the worst of any important interest in t 
country in our view. 


“T am against all publicity. I’m a@ firm be- 
licver in legitimate advertising, and lots of i, 
and believe it ought to be paid for strictly ac- 
cording to space. Publicity does nothing but 
hurt the artist. I protect my own players 
against it as much as possible.”—Allan Dwan, 
famous movie director, in Liberty. 


OL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK, 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, will 
the speaker at the assembly luncheon 
Mf the Boston (Mass.) Chamber of Com- 


merce Oct. 27. His subject will be 
Some of the Features of Newspaper 
Work that Never Get Into Print.” 


‘Frank Jenkins, 
Ore.) Morning 
wast coast. 


TH. V. Kaltenborn, associate editor of 
1 Brooklyn Eagle, is delivering a course 
1 lectures on “The Orient in Revolu- 
mn” before the Brooklyn Institute of 
ats and Sciences. 

‘Frank H. Pullen, former publisher of 
ie Norwich (Conn.) Evening Record, is 
seriously ill at his home in Norwich. 
. Pullen is 69 years of age. 
|} William H. Field, second vice-president 
£ New York Daily News, who in April 
ts anno Rutland (Vt.). Daily Herald, 


editor of the Eugene 
Register, is touring the 


announced his intention to live in 
tland most of the time, continuing on 
te Board of Directors of the New York 
aily and acting for it in an advisory 
ither than active capacity. Mr. Field 
fas born in Rutland and the paper he 
grchased was for 40 years owned by 
Overnor Clement, his father-in-law, 
ho long cherished the wish that Mr. 
feld should take it over and operate it. 
S. L. Slover, publisher of the Norfolk 
Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, has been elected 
fesident of the Princess Anne Country 
lub. 
Norman R. Hamilton, publisher of the 
ortsmouth (Va.) Star and commis- 
dner of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Indus- 
lal Commission, delivered the principal 
dress before the Hampton Roads 
lemists’ Club at the Fairfax Hotel, 
orfolk, Oct. 14. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


"FORGE F. MADDEN, connected 
' with the advertising department of 
: Boston Herald, and Mrs. Madden, 
ebrated their silver wedding anni- 
‘sary Oct. 8, with a public reception. 
lack Devereux, formerly advertising 
nager of the Port Angeles (Wash.) 
ympic Tribune, is now associated with 
ide Arnold Advertising Agency, 
attle. 

2. M. Fleischer, formerly advertising 
mager of the Marshfield (Wis.) Daily 
ws, has been appointed advertising 
nager of the Ellwood City (Pa.) 
ily Ledger. 

‘rank G. King, formerly of the’Stanley- 
dian enterprises, has joined the Passaic 
ily Herald staff as promotion manager. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


AROLD E. MITCHELL, managing 
‘editor of the Detroit Free Press, re- 
tly visited at Duluth, Minn., where 
formerly worked. 
. L. Engelking of the night rewriter 
£ of the New York Herald Tribune 
in a month’s leave of absence visiting 
family in Texas. 
whn L. Teets, former editor and man- 
¢ of the Grantsville (W. Va.) News, 
been appointed editor and manager 
the Glenville (W. Va.) Pathfinder. 
ted Toye of the reportorial staff of 
Boston (Mass.) Evening American 
mtly wrote the life of Isadora 
ican for his paper. Toye was a per- 
il friend of the dancer and directed 
theatrical appearances in this country 
Europe for seven years. 
Bj. Gregory of the Minneapolis 
mn.) Tribune copy desk has been 
‘ed editor and treasurer of the North- 
* Musical Herald published by the 
se Publishing Company. Mr. Gregory 
ds Gabriel Fenyves as active edi- 
of the publication, a monthly. 
ank Roberts, for the last two years 
le copy desk of the Tacoma (Wash. ) 
s Tribune, has resigned and has 
to Oakland, where he is now on 
desk of the Oakland (Cal.) Post 
rer. 
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Kenneth McClure, formerly Morning- 
side college correspondent, has joined 
the Sioux City (la.) Tribune staff. He 
succeeds Miss Marion Leslie now court 
reporter. Charles Urbach, formerly 
court reporter, joined the copy desk suc- 
ceeding Archie Herzoff who recently re- 
signed. 

John Nelson, city staff, Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette. is on a tour of New 
York state and Michigan cities with a 
party of 75 officials of the Morgan Con- 
struction Company of Worcester. 

A. B. C. Weel has been transferred 
from the night reportorial staff of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune to the day 
reportorial staff. 

Walter Millis, editorial writer for the 
New York Herald Tribune, has returned 
from a vacation. 

J. William Dewing, of the city staff, 
Worcester (Mass.) Post, has returned 
from a trip to Washington, D. C., with 
Mrs. Dewing. 

Edward A. Walsh, sporting editor of 
the Fall River (Mass.) Herald News, 
is president of the Civilian Rifle Associa. 
tion of Bristol County.. John D, Mac- 
Phail, telegraph editor of the Herald 
News, is range officer for the tourna- 
ment the association is now conducting 
on the police range. 

William Abbott and Clarence Snyder 
recently joined the copy desk of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Havrah Hubbard has joined the San 
Diego Independent as dramatic critic. 


Don Upjohn, veteran writer of news 
and conductor of a column for the Salem 
(Ore.) Evening Capital Journal. is talk- 
ing a month’s layoff! He is spending the 
time in work on his gladiola farm. 

Rox Reynolds, conductor of the 
Toreador column of the Seattle Post In- 
telligencer, has joined the staff of the 
San Francisco Bulletin where he wil! 
conduct a column similar in content to 
the Toreador. 

Hugh O’Connor, staff member of the 
New York Herald Tribune, is covering 
the Knapp census investigation at Albany. 

Fred H. Canfield, for the past three and 
a half years technical radio editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, has been ap- 
pointed technical editor of Radio News. 

Preston Grover, member of the Sali 
Lake City Deseret News editorial staff, 
and Mrs. Grover are parents of a son. 

R. F. Franeberger, veteran police re- 
porter on the Danville (Ill) Com- 
mercial-N ews, recently underwent an 
operation. He is improving. 

Robert T. Phillips, traveling reporter, 
now on the city staff of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram, spoke on “Hindu 
Native Life and Customs” before a mect- 
ing of church men, Oct. 11, 

Mark Shields has resigned as city edi- 
tor of the Olympia (Wash.) Daily 


Olympian. 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


GHORTLY after the Civil war a Ken- 
tucky family moved to Davenport, 
Ia., and in that family was born a son, 
named Hugh 
Harrison, now 
one of the best 
known  news- 
paper men of the 
middle-west. 
After finishing 
his early educa- 
tion in the schools 
of his birthplace 
Mr. Harrison 
turned his eyes 
eastward and to- 
ward a_ business 
career. Going to 
Philadelphia he 
took a job in the 


Hucu Harrison 


store of that great _ |} 


merchant prince, John Wanamaker, which 
he iater relinquished to become a process 
server at “two bits” per subpoena. He 
then went to the Pacific coast where he 
gathered statistical information for the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, later 
working in an Arizona silver mine and 
as a want ad solicitor on the Denver 
(Colo.) Republican. 

In 1900 he came back to Davenport, 
married and obtained a place on the edi- 
torial staff of the Daily Times. He 
changed from the Times to the Leader 
and was made assistant city editor. When 
the Leader and Democrat were merged 
he continued in this capacity until 1908 
when he was made city editor, the post 
he now holds. 


Phil K. Erickson, editor of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Daily in 1926, has 
been appointed campus correspondent for 
the Seattle Times. 

Robert Feidler, courthouse reporter on 
the Danville (Ill.) Morning Press, which 
was recently purchased by the Com- 
mercial-News, has joined the Blooming- 
ton (Ind.) Telephone as courthouse 
reporter. 

M. Joseph ‘Hahn, city hall reporter for 
the Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch, 
has been appointed a member of the city’s 
Zoning Board of Appeals. 

Charles C. Moran and James C. Samuel 
have joined the staff of the Albany (N. 
Y.). Times-Union. Frank Mohan has 
been advanced from the staff to the copy 
desk. 


MARRIED 


F. LEVINS, editor and publisher 

of the Moody County Enterprise, 
Flandreau, S. D., to Miss Mary I. Slat- 
tery of Galena, Ill., Oct. 11 in Galena. 
Edward E. Lindsay of the advertising 
(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 31) 
department of the Decatur (Ill.) Herald, 
to Miss Ellen Voorhies, Cct. 11 in the 
rectory of St. Patrick’s Catholic church 
in Decatur. ; 

George C. Cramer, president and mari- 
ager of the Record Publishing Company 
of Peoria, Ill., former editor of the 
Mackinaw (Mll.) Enterpvise-Gazette, to 
Miss Edith Yale im Peoria, recently. 

Theodore Z. Finn, police reporter for 
the Boston (Mass.) Post for the past 
23 years, to Miss Leonora Elizabeth Shea 
of Boston at St. James’ church, Boston, 


Oct 1k: 
John Canane, compositor, JV orcester 
(Mass.) Post, to Miss Irene Flynn, at 


St. Paul’s church, Worcester, Oct. we 
Erwin Rieger, reporter for the V an- 

couver (Wash.) Columbian, to Miss Ruth 

Agnes Putnam, of Seattle. Crema 

Frank James Keene of Malden, Mass., 
on the staff of the Norwood (Mass. ) 
Press, to Miss Mildred F. Cole of Kit- 
tery, Me., last week. 

Francis W. Linklater, a member of the 
editorial staff of the Hoquiam (Wash.) 
Grays Harbor Washingtoman, to Miss 
Margaret Smith, of Portland, Ore., Oct. 1. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


MICHAEL J. AHEARNE, reporter, 
from Worcester (Mass.) Post, to 
city staff, Union City (N. J.) Hudson 
Dispatch. 

Thomas A. Redington, from assistant 
foreman of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle’s 
news composing room, to foreman, Pater- 
son Press-Guardian. 

Everett B. Morris, from staff, New 
Bedford (Mass. ) Standard, to staff, New 
York Daily News. 

George Prince Arnold, from city editor, 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, to 
copy desk, Richmond News-Leader. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
R B. NIESE, Jr., has been appointed 


Associated Press correspondent at 
Fort Worth, Tex., succeeding H. C; 
Marshall, transferred to Dallas. 

Thomas M. Reay is the new Associated 
Press correspondent at Omaha, Neb., 
succeeding Robert A. Broad, resigned. 

Due to the installation of printer 
machines by the Associated Press on 
the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News, 
Charles Rudolph, veteran day operator, 
and Joseph Winiecke, night operator, 
closed their keys for the last time Oct. 
15. Mr. Rudolph was transferred by the 
Associated Press to the Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Star and Mr. Winiecke returned 
to his home in Leavenworth, Kans. 

Hyman Wolff, former Chicago news- 
paper man, has been named Southern 
California representative of the Jewish 
Telegraph Agency of New York. 

A. W. Folger, formerly United Press 
manager in Mexico City, stopped in New 
York for a week én route to his new 
post as manager of the United Press 
bureau in Lima, Peru. 

Dr. E. A. Mathis, formerly attached to 
the Washington foreign newspaper staff 
of the United Press, has been transferred 
to the Berlin United Press bureau. 

C. R. Zeininger, formerly business man- 
ager of the Manila (P. I.) Bulletin, and 
more recently with the United Press in 
the Midwestern states, is in New York on 
a business visit. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


E ARRY EDWARDS, formerly pub- 
lisher of the Falfwrrias (Tex.) Facts, 
has leased the Alice Echo, Orange Grove 
Observer and Benavides Facts, Texas 
weeklies. 

Carl Hollebaugh, formerly with the 
Los Angeles Examiner, and B. M. 
Kellogg, who has been with the Los 
Angeles Herald, have purchased _ the 
Maywood (Cal.) Journal from R. 
Taylor. P. A. Barrows, who has been 
editor, will remain in that capacity. 

Robert Mayer, a recent college 
graduate, has purchased the Tekamah 
(Neb.) Burt County Tribune from 


LE avt or 


H. H. Reimund, and Homer Williams, 
who established the paper a year ago. 
Shreve (O.) News has been sold to 
R. P. Crawiord, lately of Wooster. 
L. S. Miley has operated the News for 
31 years. - 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Forgy, of Minco, 
Okla., have purchased the Hico (Tex.) 
News-Review from the Alton Publishing 


Company. 
Paul B. Hubbard, editor of the 
Lancaster (Cal.) Ledger-Gazette, has 


purchased an interest in that paper, and 
will be associated with R. B. Cameron in 
its publication. 

O. E. Sandquist, editor and publisher 
of the Cambridge (Ill.) Chronicle for the 
last 24 years, has disposed of a_ part 
interest in the paper to his son, Leslie 
Sandquist, and W. D. Olson, son of 
Walter Olson, former publisher of the 
Woodhull (1.) Dispatch. 

North Long Beach (Cal.) Argus has 
been purchased by Roy Shadle, publisher 
of the Hynes (Cal.) Journal, Hollydale 
(Cal.) News and Signal Hull ¢Cal») 
Leader. 

Thomas M. Kennett, publisher of the 
Pelham (N. Y.) Sun, has purchased from 


Paul Revere the Cos Cob (Conn.) 
Trident. 
Frank J. Tracy, publisher of the 


Ipswich (S. D.) Independent, has_pur- 
chased the /pswich Tribune from W, L. 
Johnson, who has edited the paper for 
seven years. Mr. Johnson plans to move 
to Benning, Cal., late in October. 

The Saugatuck (Mich.) Commercial 
Record, a weekly established 60 years 
ago, has been sold by Mrs.«L. B. 
Goshorn to R. E. Madden, of Chicago. 

Ralph W. Rymer, trustee of the bank- 
rupt Scranton (Pa.) Dispatch Publishing 
Company, a Sunday newspaper, has sold 
the charter, title and name to William 
F. Grady, publisher of the Dunmoreean 
of Dunmore, Pa., and the Olyphant (Pa.) 
Gazette. 

Aline (Okla.) Review has been sold 
by Val Hines to C. R. Gorton. 

F. E. Rogers, five years owner of the 
Stickney (S. D.) Argus, has sold the 
paper and plant to S. B. Warden of 
Florence, S. D. 

The Baker-Swisher firm, owners and 


publishers of the La Sweur Center 
(Minn.) Leader, has been dissolved. In 
the deal W. J. Baker sold his half 


interest in the paper and plant to S. N. 
Swisher. Mr. Baker, the retiring man- 
aging editor, has not definitely decided 
on his future plans. 

Albert McCall, former editor of the 
Omak (Wash.) Chronicle, has purchased 
a half interest in the Condon (Ore.) 
Globe-Times. 

George L. Tomlinson, publisher of the 
Mt. Pleasant (la.) Free Press, has sold 
that paper to C. S. Rogers, owner of 
the Mt. Pleasant News. Mr. Rogers has 
announced that he will continue the Free 
Press as a separate publication. 

L. W. Burgoon has purchased the 
Archbold (O.) Advocate from - Mrs. 
Edward Hallett. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ARKANSAS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
and the Texas Press ASSOCIATION 
will hold a joint meeting at Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex., May 24-25, 1928. The pro- 
gram contemplates a two day business 
session with an excursion through 
Arkansas by train and automobile to 
Memphis where the National Editorial 
Association will be in session. The 
excursion trip will include stops at Mena, 
Hot Springs and Little Rock. 

Annual meeting of the Kansas Press 
AssocIATION will be held in Wichita, 
Jan. 13, 14, and 15, it was decided by 
the directors of the association meeting 
at the University of Kansas last week 
in connection with the journalism round 
tables there. L. F. Valentine, of Clay 
Center Times, vice-president of the 
organization, presided in the absence of 
the president, Charles P. Beebe of the 
Neodesha Sun, and secretary to Governor 
Ben S. Paulen. 

Sr. Lourts ADVERTISING CLUB classes 


& Publisher for 


Oc tobe Tae 2 e287, 


FAMOUS BRITISH EDITOR 
- VISITING U. S. 


W. Wickham Steed, owner and editor 
of Review of Reviews, and sormer 
editor of the London Times, as he 
arrived in New York on a _ short 
pleasure trip Wednesday. 


for instruction in public speaking will be 
held jointly with the Sales-managers’ 
Bureau this year under the direction of 
Harry T. Bussman as lecturer and Carl 
Christine as class instructor. The first 
session was held Oct. 17. 

Dates of the Texas HicH SCHOOL 
Press ASsccraTION’s annual meeting 
at Baylor College, Belton, have been 
changed from Dec. 4-5 to Dec. 16-17. 

\VILMINGTON ( Del.) ADVERTISING 
Cup, at its last meeting went on record 
as opposed to advertising campaigns in 
which professional promoters are the 
chief beneficiaries. 

Members of the RicHMoNnD ADVERTIS- 
ING CLuB welcomed members of the 
NorFoLK ADVERTISING CLUB at a joint 
meeting of the clubs Oct. 7 at_ the 
Chamber of Commerce. Littleton Fitz- 
gerald, Jr., president of the Richmond 
club, presided, and E. B. Sydnor, president 
of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
welcomed the visitors on behalf of the 
city. Response was made by G. Leslie 
Hail, president of the Norfolk Club. 


SCHOOLS 


ORE than three hundred students 
registered for work in journalism 
classes at the University of Washington, 
in the fall quarter which opened Oct. 3. 
Ruel R. Barlow, formerly head of the 
journalism department at the University 
of Minnesota at Minneapolis and later 
a member of the Minneapolis Tribune 
staff, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University 
of Illinois. Victor R. Portmann, last 
year in charge of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas and also a former 


. 


member of the Tribune editorial staff, 
has taken up his duties as an instru tor 
in journalism at the University of Key 
tucky. 

The School of Journalism, Ohio Stati 
University, recently organized a journ 
ism council for the promotion of so 
and other activities among the journa 
students. The election was held at 
first journalism dinner of the fall quar 
The council consists of 11 students hea 
by Harold A. Stacy, president. 


REPRESENTING THE 
NEWSPAPERS 


F P. HARBST, JR., has been @j 
* pointed manager of the Portland 
Ore., office of M. C. Mogensen & C 
national advertising representatives. 
Mr. Harbst, formerly business mana 
of the Stockton (Cal.) Indepe 
comes to the Mogensen company from 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. He has bee 
affiliated with leading California dailie 
for the past several years. { 
M. R. Mackey, former manager of th 
Portland office, resigned to join the stat 
of Crossley & Failing, Portland advertis 
ing agency. 


St. Louis (Mo.) Times has appointe 
the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency if 
national advertising representative, 


Effective Jan. 1, 1928, the Lebano 
(Pa.) News-Times will be represer 
nationally by Story, Brooks & Finley 


Joshua B. Powers, publishers’ represer 
tative, has opened an office at 14 Cocks 
V. Boardman, who sailed from New 
street, London, to serve as adver 
representative of La Prensa of Bu 
Aires and other foreign newspapers. 
office is under the management of Tho 
for this purpose some time ago. 


FLASHES 


Similes: Like the bird to its nest, 
the needle to the magnet, like the 
manian royal family to the headlines. 
New York Times. 


The cats that Mr. Stephenson le 
of the bag in Indiana seem to have 
stripes down their backs.—Detrott 


There are lots of big boys and 
men in the world.—Miami Beach Bee 


The King of Siam has conferred 1 
Premier Mussolini the Grand Cr 
the Order of the White Elephant. 
same honor might be appropriately 
stowed on Muscle Shoals.—Floren 
(Ala.) Herald, 


A woman in Cleveland claims the bab 
given her by hospital authorities isn’t th 
child she thought it was. Many p 
have a similar experience, only seyentee 
or eighteen years afterward—D 
News. 


: 


The Families in Fourteen Upper Wisconsin. 
Counties Choose the . 


SUPERIOR TELEGRA 


97-5 % of the Population of these counties Are English Reading 


{ts Your Message in the Medium Where It Will Be Read 2h} 


The Superior Evening Telegra 


The Only Daily Published in Upper Wisconsin 


WEAVER, STEWART COMPANY, Representatives 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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An Analysis of New York Newspaper Circulations Based Upon the Reports Made to the Post Office Department 
Covering the Six Months Period Endin g September 30th, 1927, as Compared with the Corresponding Period Last Y ear 


Che World 


(6 days) 


Average 
Net 
Circulation 


333,286 
Ti 


Circulation 


338,539 
Daily 
Average 


Net 
Circulation 


319,095 


Che World 


(6 days) 
Average Daily Net Increase ° 


[Fine Quarter Second Quarter 


Daily 
Average 
Gain 


‘50,270 


Third Quarter 
Daily 

Average 
Gain 


53,334 


THE WoRLD Scored Neatly Che Euening World 


Half of the Circulation Gains 
of the Morning Field! 


N*™ ONLY did ‘THE Wortp 

register the largest circula- 
tion increase in the standard 
size weekday morning paper 
field, both numerically and per- 
centage-wise, but its increase 
was more than 49% of the com- 
bined gains of the four papers 
comprising this field. A com- 
parison of the figures follows: 


Circulation Circulation Percentage Percentage 

PAPER 1926 1927 Cain of Gain —_of Field 
THE WORLD - 284,141 335,928 51,787 18.2% 495% 
The Times - 358,350 392,800 34,450 9.6% 32.9% 
Herald Tribune 290,534 302,598 12,064 41% 115% 
The American 221,624 227,969 6345 28% 60% 


This is a reflection of a period 
marked by more consecutive big 
news-stories than any other period 
of equal duration since the World 
War. One event of international 
importance followed fast upon the 
heels of another. All papers in- 
creased in circulation, but the fact 
that THE WORLD contributed 
nearly half of the combined gains of 
the standard size morning paper 
field demonstrates more than ever 
the fact that when news of trans- 
cendent importance is afield it is to 
THE WORLD that New Yorkers 
turn in ever increasing numbers for 
the most authoritative, quickest and 
most reliable account of world 
events. 


In the Evening Field, THE EVENING WORLD Regi 


Average Daily Net Circulation 


Daily 
Average 
Net 
Circulation 


304,845 


|| First Quarter 


Second Quarter 


nn 


Daily 
Average 
Net 
Circulation 
323,047 
TN TM MT 
Daily 
Average 
Net 
Circulation 


Third Quarter 


Che Evening World 


Average Daily Net Increase 


Daily 
Avetage 
Gain 


Daily 
Average 


Gain 


| | First Quarter |Second Quarter] Third =| 


Daily 
Average 


1 
| 


Among Evening Papers THE EVENING WORLD’S gain was 20.6% of the 


combined gains of the five papers comprising this field. 


PAPER 


THE EVENING WORLD 


The Sun - . - 
The Journal - - 
The Telegram - : 
The Evening Post - 


New York: Pulitzer Building 
Detroit 


San Francisco 
317 Kohl Building 


Circulation 1926 Circulation 1927 


. - 295,732 314,491 
2 - - 265,000 278,582 
5 - - 677,844 680,681 
. - - 207,706 228,984 
bs “ - 34,127 68,477 


N ew York 


Gain 
18,759 
13,582 

2,837 
21,278 
34,350 


Chicago 


Paris 


The figures follow : 


Percentage of Gain 


Lrvbune 


47 Avenue de l Opera 


Tower 


London 
20 Cockspur Street 


The Evening Gdiorlo 


mere Motors Building 
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-- WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Stewart Edward White Writes for Metropolitan—‘‘Money Love” 
Is Beatrice Burton’s Newest Serial—Some 
Advertising Features 


J 


THREE articles by Stewart Edward 
White, adventurer, are announced by 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New 
York. One of Mr. White’s recent ex- 
peditions was to East Africa with Dr. 
Saxton Pope and Dr. Arthur Young to 
hunt big game with bow and arrow. 


C. T. Brainard, president of the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, and Irwin 


Barbour, general manager, are both 
traveling in the middle west on business. 
Beatrice Burton, author of “The 


Flapper Wife” and other serials, has 
written a new serial for the Central Press 
Association, Cleveland, called “Money 
Love.” 


“It Pays to Advertise,” a 200-word 
daily syndicate article designed to aid 
publishers in selling paid space is an- 
nounced for early publication by C. S. 
Thompson, former newspaper and maga- 
zine writer, The text of this feature, says 
Mr. Thompson, tells a romantic, though 
truthful story of success attained by ad- 
vertising. 


_ “Stepletters,” a new word game, is be- 
ing released by the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate. 


Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia, is of- 
fering an advertising feature in the form 
of a series of 14 pages of trade promotion 
copy. Advertisements are on coal, radio, 
oil burners, pianos, electrical appliances, 
washing machines,~clothing, foods, adver- 
tised goods, censorship of advertising, 
land, electrical .refrigerators, ice cream 
and beverages. 


Miss Virginia Huget, Texas girl who 


formerly illustrated the Anita Loos strip, 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,’ and _ later 
the fashion strip, ‘“You Said It Marce- 
line!” for the King Features Syndicate, 
is now illustrating “Adventurous Anne,” 
new cover page feature to be offered soon 
by King. 


Rev, D. Carl Yoder, Ph.D., is manager 
and editor of the International Religious 
News Service, 1831 Sheldon ave., East 
Cleveland, O., now serving 45 client 
papers. 


“The Story of the Stars,” by Garrett 
P. Serviss, is being prepared in pictorial 
strip form by King Features Syndicate. 
For many years Mr. Serviss has been 
writing a column on astronomy for In- 
ternational Feature Service. 


“Shop Talk at Thirty,” weekly column 
by Marlen E. Pew of anecdote and remi- 
niscence in Epirror & PUBLISHER is 
quoted in the current weekly Sunday 
School Lesson sent out by the Ellis Serv- 
ice, Swarthmore, Pa. The column quoted 
from related the dramatic story of a 
former comrade made outcast by booze. 


Eugene MacLean Newspapers Features, 
San Francisco, announces the release of 
a new serial, “So This Is Marriage,” by 
Judith West. It is a confessional type of 
story, and is illustrated with line draw- 
ings by Bob Satterfield. The McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, selling agents for 
MacLean serials, is handling it. 


“The Victory Murders,’ a mystery by 
Foster Johns, published. by the Johan 
Day Company, is announced for news- 
paper serialization by the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, New York, 


FOR comprehensiveness it would be 
difficult to surpass the new Classified 
Advertising Sales Manual which has just 
been compiled by C. W. Horn, manager 
of undisplay advertising of the New York 
American. 

More than 100 pages of closely typed 
material is presented by Mr. Horn to 
new salesmen who come under his direc- 
tion, This material is divided into seven 
main heads, which, in turn are further 
sub-divided. 

Beginning with a heading entitled “Per- 
sonal Relations,’ Mr. Horn introduces 
the advertising neophyte to the funda- 
mentals of making a sale of space. The 
second heading is “New York Ameri- 
can,” and furnishes details by chart and 
statistics of what the salesman has to sell. 
A comprehensive study of classified ad- 
vertising itself occupies the next eight- 
page section, followed by a discussion of 
sales fundamentals. 

Answers for “no result’ objections, 
further departmental data, and a large 
number of testimonials on the pulling 
power of the American as a classified 
medium conclude the manual. 

In its entirety the book is a short 
course in classified acvertising. 


An idea that doubtlessly can be sold 
effectively elsewhere has been developed 
and put into active operation by I. Wein- 
stein, classified advertising manager of 
the New Orleans (La.) States. 

It hinges on an appeal to local mem- 
bers of the Associated Master Barbers of 
America, in the form of a “50 cents a 
week undersigned educational campaign” 
on the value of a master barber shop. 

As sold by Mr. Weinstein to New Or- 
leans barbers each ad, a group arrange- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


A Sales Manual That Really Means Something—Barbers May 
Help Local Newspapers Increase Classified 
Linage 


ment of names and addresses under a 2- 
column heading furnished by the Asso- 
ciated Master Barbers of America, is to 
appear in the States once a week for a 
year. 

“The whole campaign was sold in the 
brief space of three days and netted my 
publication $1,248. Out of 52 local mem- 
bers of the association, 48 subscribed in 
a solicitation which takes longer than 10 
minutes per member.” 

A letter of endorsement by officers of 
the Associated Master Barbers to the 
membership helped Mr. Weinstein intro- 
duce himself and paved the way for hear- 
ings. 


( ithe Linotype Mailbag ) 


“Service, Your Middle Name” 


“Service is certainly your mid- 
dle name. I received the key- 
board cam rubber rolls, mailed 
by you at 2:40 P. M., Tuesday, at 
8 A. M., Wednesday morning, and 
they are on the machine working 
fine at noon, as soon as I could 
get the machinist.” 


THE MARCELINE HERALD 
Marceline, Mo. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS %, 
General Motors to Try Out Air Advertising—_Lambert Pharmacal 
Makes 45.1 Per Cent Increase Using Newspapers— F 
N. E. Needs Advertising 
ENERAL MOTORS CORPORA- be used for miscellaneous publicity 


TION is going to try out air adver- 
tising. In addition to continuing a heavy 
newspaper schedule with sales-getting ad- 
vertisements, the company will put on 
weekly programs of “good music and 
other entertainment” over the largest 
single hook-up of broadcasting stations. 
The program will be called “The General 
Motors Family Party” and the various 
divisions of the concern will participate. 

The opening program will be broad- 
cast on Noy. 7. At that time and each 
Monday evening thereafter, concerts will 
be given over 28 stations, extending from 
New York in the East to Omaha in the 
West, and from Portland, Me., in the 
North, to Jacksonville, Fla., in the South. 
The broadcasting will later be extended 
to the Pacize coast. The character of 
programs to be presented will be an- 
nounced later but the promise is given 
that they will be the best that can be 
provided. 


Placing advertisements in a _ large 
newspaper list through Lambert & Feas- 
ley, New York advertising agency, the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, makers of 
Listerine, showed an increase of $354,672 
in. income for the three months ended 
Sept. 30, or a gain of 45.1 per cent over 
the corresponding quarter in 1926. For 
the first nine months earnings disclosed 
a gain of $950,228 over the same 1926 
period. 


More than 3,000 weeklies will be used 
in an advertising campaign to attract 
farmers to Florida. A $75,000 appropria- 
tion was recently approved by the Florida 
State Legislature. Besides this sum, the 
Florida Bureau of Immigration has an 
annual appropriation of $50,000 to 


When Baltimore 
merchants back 
up their opinion 
of the Sunpapers 
with their money 
+---- that’s the 
highest praise. « 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of July, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 248,765 
Sunday - - - 195,542 


Gain of 5,454 Daily and 7,809 Sunday 
Over July, 1926 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


Sarah Van Rensselaer, columnist fo} 
the Kayser Glove ads, has adopted the 
“Ask Me Another” fad to a new serie 
of advertisements which are being place¢ 
by (Kayser. Her copy is headed by ¢ 
separate box which contains “Ask M¢ 
Another Fashion Questions,’ with an. 
swers by Miss Van Rensselaer. The 
qualities and prices of Kayser product; 
are cleverly brought out in the queries 
supposedly from readers of the paper. 

| 


What New England industry mos! 
needs is “top-notch salesmanship backer 
up by proper merchandising and adver: 
tising campaigns,” according to an 
dustrial engineer who has spent the las; 
year studying New England manufactur. 
ing for the U. S. Department of Com. 
merce. | 

This engineer, L, V. Alden, has jus’ 
completed an inquiry in which he col. 
lected information from 7,000 industria 
establishments of these six States. Hy 
has written out for the New Englanc 
Council, which cooperated in the in 
dustrial survey, his “Impressions of Ney 
England Industry.” | 

Mr. Alden was “impressed with Ney 
England’s tremendous diversity of mant 
facturing.” Cotton and woolens and boot 
and shoes amounted to only 31 per cen 
of industrial output. The rest come! 
from over 200 other classifications. 

James C. Penney, president of the J. C 
Penney Company, nation-wide chain stor 
organization, was presented with the de 
gree of Doctor of Commercial Science 
by President Daniel Marsh at the annua 
meeting of the corporation of Bosto 
University held at the Copley Plaza Ho 
tel in Boston last week. 
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Tie score—one minute to play—a forward 
pass—a clear field—away goes the player 
for an easy touchdown. WELL, suppose 
the runner stops at the fifty-yard line 
and grounds the ball? 


The same is true of any advertiser who deliberately 
tries to cover the Buffalo Market with only one paper. 


Buffalo is fundamentally a two-paper market and the best that either one of 
the two evening or the two Sunday papers can give toward a coverage of Buffalo 
is an exclusive coverage of about one-half of the whole market. Complete 
coverage requires both evening or both Sunday papers. 


THE BUFFALO TIMES, the essential half, means maximum coverage and 


sales for advertisers, just as the last fifty yards would have meant a touchdown. 


EVENING [HE BUFFALO TIMES svunpay 


Over 115,000 Over 132,000 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, National Representatives: New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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JOHN H. ADAMS, BALTIMORE SUN EDITOR, 
DIES SUDDENLY OF HEART ATTACK 


Served 28 Years on Baltimore 


News Under Charles H. 


Newspapers, Starting on the 
Grasty—Painting and 


Literature His Hobbies 


OHN HASLUP ADAMS, 56, for 

fifteen years the editor of the Balt- 
more Sun and a member of the Baltimore 
newspaper frater- 
nity for 28 years, 
died suddenly on 
Oct. 13 at his 
home in Ruxton, 
a suburb of Balti- 
more. 

Mr. Adams had 
suffered from 
arthritis for sev- 
eral years and the 
disease had taken 
such a hold on 
him of late that 
he had been com- 
pelled to go about 
on crutches. In 
spite of the pain 
to which he was almost constantly subject, 
he was indomitable in spirit and went to 
his office daily and to events in which he 
was interested. His high spirits and ° 
cheerful bearing had been an inspiration 
to his associates for years. He attended 
the dinner given in Baltimore on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 10 to Van Lear Black, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the A. 5. 
Abell Company, to welcome Mr. Black 
home from Europe after his 20,000-mile 
flight from Holland to the Dutch East 
Indies and return. On the day before 
his death Mr. Adams went to Hale- 
thorpe, Md., a long automobile ride from 
his home, to see “The Fair of the 
Iron Horse,” an exhibition with which 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad has been 
celebrating 100 years of its history. 

Returning to his home that evening, 
he complained to Mrs. Adams of feeling 
ill. He retired early and the next morn- 
ing suffered a heart attack which ended 
in his death. 


Hastup ApAMS 


JouN 


Editorials in the Evening Sun and 
The Sun expressed the sense of loss of 
Mr. Adams’ associates. He had been 


the editorial executive first of the former 
paper, then of both and finally of the 
latter. Henry L. Mencken, chief of his 
editorial staff for a number of years 
after the founding of the Evening Sun 
in 1910, wrete an appreciation of his 
work, 

Mr. Adams entered the newspaper 
business in 1899 as a member of the staff 
of the Ballimore News as a direct result 
of a short story he wrote in a contest 
being conducted by that paper. Charles 
H. Grasty, who has since died, was then 
the directing head of the News. The 
exceptional merit of Mr. Adams’ story 
attracted his attention. Mr. Adams was 
then a clerk in the Baltimore offices of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. He was 
28 years old and had contributed poems 
and other material to such magazines as 
the Century, and had manifested an 
interest in the art of painting as well as 
literature to which he remained constant 
until his death, As a young man he 
had made a voyage on a small ship to 
Europe and had spent months wandering 
about the great art galleries there. 
Mr. Grasty persuaded him to take a posi- 
tion as reporter on the News. 


He went through the whole range of 
reporting from politics to finance and 
in 1904, a few days before the Baltimore 
fire of that year which destroyed the 
business center of the city, was made 
the managing editor of the News. Almost 
immediately he was confronted with the 
task of assembling in Baltimore copy for 
a newspaper about Baltimore which 
must be printed on the presses of a 
Washington newspaper. That was con- 
tinued for several months. Later the 
plant of the News was transferred to an 
old bell foundry in that city, a railroad 
locomotive furnishing power until a new 
home was built for the paper. 

Mr. Adams continued with Mr. 
Grasty. The paper was sold in about 
1908 and Mr. Grasty--went to St. Paul 
for a brief newspaper adventure there. 


When he returned to Baltimore to assume 
control of the Sun and to establish the 
Evening Sun, Mr. Adams became the 
managing editor of the latter paper. 

He remainéd in that capacity for about 
two years, the position involving direc- 
tion of both the editorial and the news 
departments. While holding this position, 
he played a major part in reporting the 
Democratic National Convention held in 
Baltimore in 1912. That, it will be re- 
membered, was the convention in which 
Woodrow Wilson was nominated in one 
of the hardest fought contests in the 
history of party conventions. Mr. Grasty 
was interested in the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson, played a part in bring- 
ing it about and Mr. Adams was in the 
convention hall day and night. 


Later he was made the editor of both 
the Sun and the Evening Sun. He re- 
mained in that capacity, the position plac- 
ing on him the responsibility for getting 
out the editorial pages of both papers, 
until a reorganization in 1920. In that 
year the papers were reorganized and an 
editor was appointed for each. Mr. 
Adams being given the editorship of the 
morning paper. 


Throughout his connection with Balti- 
more newspapers he made his fine appre- 
ciation of the arts felt in their columns, 
his chief devotion being to letters and to 
painting. He attracted many men of fine 
artistic sense to his staffs. Until illness 
made it impossible, he continued to make 
annual visits to Europe to visit and to 
revisit the galleries and the cathedrals 
whch he had learned to love in his youth, 
He was throughout his life devoted to 
the game of chess and was at one time 
the champion of Maryland. 


His wife, Mrs. Lillian Craigen Adams, 
to whom he was married in 1911, when 
both were on the staff of the Evening 
Sun, is a well-known newspaper woman. 
Her “Dolly and I” articles on local sub- 
jects, and also written from abroad on 
her travels, were widely read. 


Surviving in addition to his widow are 
Mr. Adams’ mother, Mrs. Ruth Haslup 
Adams, four brothers and one sister. Mr. 
Adams was born in Baltimore in 1871, 
the son of John W. Adams, who died 
some years ago. He was educated in 
the public schools of the city. 


KILLED IN. PLANE CRASH 


Dead Reporter’s Notes Used in Story 
of San Antonio Accident 


William D. Winburn, San Antonio 
Light reporter, died covering his last 
story, but he covered the story—at least 
that part of it he started out to get. It 
was left to others to cover the tragic 
finale of an airplane flight on which he 
set out to doa feature, because Winburn 
was one of five persons killed as the plane 
crashed Saturday evening, Oct. 15. 

The only reason another Light man 
was not also a victim of the crash was 
that W. M. Mcllheran, staff photog- 
rapher, crawled out of the plane just be- 
fore its take-off, when Buel Clark, pilot 
and among those killed, said six passen- 
gers would overload the craft. 

Information transcribed from Win- 
burn’s notes, found on a sheaf of copy 
paper salvaged from his mangled body, 
showed that he had taken notes on the 
flight and its participants before the fatal 
start and thus had performed his repor- 
torial duty. 

Winburn was 23 and had been on the 
Light staff nearly two years. He had 
been given a raise in salary on the day 
of his death. The only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Winburn, he came here with 
his parents from Arkansas some six years 
ago. 
othe city commission adjourned out of 
respect for Winburn, whose regular “Gabba 
was city hall. 
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REGINALD COLLEY DIES 


Reginald Colley, formerly field repre- 
sentative of the International Advertising 
Association, died after a prolonged illness 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, 
Oct. 13. He was thirty-nine years old 
and unmarried. He came to New York 
three years ago from Fargo, N. D., 
where he was on the advertising staff 
of the Fargo Forum. Mr. Colley was a 
captain in Company B, 164th Infantry, 
with service in France from 1917 to 
1919. His nearest surviving relative is 
a sister, Mrs. Dorothy Patterson of 
Pretoria, South Africa. 


PIERCE C. CALTON 


Pierce Charles Calton, 47, head of the 
Calton Advertising Agency in Terre 
Haute, Ind., formerly with the Terre 
Haute Post as advertising manager, later 
in the editorial department of the Terre 
Haute Journal, and former cartoonist 
and advertising writer for the Danville 
(Ill.) Commercial-News, died Oct. 13 in 
Terre Haute as the result of injuries 
suffered four months previous in an auto 
accident near Newcastle, Ind. His wife, 
a son and a daughter survive. 


e 


Obituary 


E. S. DURKEE, editor of the Chinook 
* (Wash.) Observer, died Oct. 2, of 
a heart attack. 


D. L. Tuomas, for 30 years, a printer 
for the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch, died recently at St. Paul. 

(CHARLES Wyner, 45, a __ linotype 
operator employed by the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) Times for the last 17 years, died 
suddenly at his home Oct. 14. He was 
a member of Typographical Union No. 9. 


Burr Swan, 55, editor and publisher 
of the Pike County Republican, Pittsfield, 
Ill., died Oct. 13 in a Jacksonville hospi- 
tal after a long illness. He had been 
owner of the Republican since 1901. His 
wife and three daughters survive. 

ArtHur L. IMcMULLEN, one of the 
founders of the old Glens Falls (N. Y.) 
Morning Star, which was merged in 
1909 with the Morning Post as the Post- 
Star, died at Amsterdam, N. Y., Oct. 12. 
In recent years Mr. McMullen had en- 
gaged in job printing. 

Wi11am M. Hamitton, 77, editor 
and publisher of the Marcus (la.) News 
since 1910, died Oct. 10, in his home 
after a long illness. He was a stage 
coach driver in Iowa at, the age of 16, 
studied law and later became a_ schooi 
teacher, establishing the Lake View 
(la.) Resort, a weekly, in 1890, which 
he continued until he purchased the 
News. His wife, a daughter and two 
sons, Floyd H. and Fayette, both of 
Marcus, survive. 

RatpH P. Jennines, 56, chief owner 
of the Athens (O.) Daily Messenger, 
died Oct. 7. He had been ill several 
weeks. He started as a carrier boy for 
his father, who was publisher of the 
paper. 


C. J. STtocKwELL, who in 1880 est 
lished the first paper in Mitchell, S. 
and was known throughout the state a 
an early-day printer and publisher, die 
recently in Tampa, Fla., where he ha: 
made his home. Mr. Stockwell came’ t 
Yankton, S. D. in 1877 and for severa 
decades was active in newspaper he 

Wa ter E. Murpuy, formerly a men 
ber of the staffs of the Boston Heral, 
and Boston Post, sustained fatal injurig 
when he was struck by a falling 15 foo 
limb of a tree on Boston Common dt 
ing a wind storm last week. A numbe 
of operations failed ito save his life. 


Joun B. Wutis, 75, a retired me 
of the editorial staff of the Chrt 
Science Momtor of Boston, died on 
Pennsylvania railroad train bety 
Harrisburg and Altoona on Oct. 17. 
was accompanied by Mrs. Willis and 
en route to Boston from Columbus, O, 


Quirino pE Souza, an editor on t 
New Bedford (Mass.) Independ 
Portuguese newspaper, and a mewspap 
man for the past 30 years in that 
died at his home there Oct. 9. He 
a native of Portugal and the author « 
several books, and a playwright. | 

Grorce B. M. Houston, 64, on 
editorial staff of the Haverhill (Mas 
Gazette for the past 20 years, died at hi 
home there on Oct. 17. He began 
newspaper work at the age of tw 
with the Lynn (Mass.) Item. Deat 
was caused from a recent operation fc 
appendicitis. 


races. 
was 73 and was placed on the re 
pay roll of the Plain Dealer in 1924. 


Herpert H. Prauwer, 50, former 
aging editor of the Charleston Ga. 
died Oct. 4, at Charleston. 

Peter W. REILLY, vice-president Lo 
(Mass.) Courier Citizen Co., died 
nesday ‘night following a brief illnes 
his home at Lowell. He had been 
ciated with the firm for 47 years. 


MEMORIAL TO PIONEER WRI) 


A monument of gray granite, a 
monial from the Sons and Daughte 
Oregon Pioneers, was unveiled at ~ 
grave of Sam L. Simpson, poet and : 
paper worker, in Lone Fir Ceme 
Portland, Oct. 8. Sam Simpson 
born in 1845 and died in 1900. 


AUTO ACCIDENT FATAL 


R. I. E. Dunn, until recently clas 
advertising manager of the San Anto 
Express and News, died Wednesday 0 
broken back received in an automo 
accident while driving back to San 
tonio from Houston Sunday. Dunn 
was a former advertising manager of tl 
Dallas Journal, Atlanta Georgian and 1 
Paso Herald and for a while was cot 
nected with the Dallas News display di 
partment. He was 39 years old af 
married. 


Parc Purrat cst rs cea aca Presta 


rFOR PROMPT SERVICE~ 


PPE 


BORDERS « ORNAMENTS « BRASS RULE 


Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES e KLYMAX FEEDERS ¢ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Salling Houses of the? 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Boston Baltimore 


New York 
Philadelphia Atlanta 


Buffalo 


Detroit 


enn ttn ttn ate cette ser 


Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Richmond Cleveland St. Lo 
Milwaukee 
Chicago — Minneapolis Los Angeles 


ret tt tn tg 


Kansas City San Francisco 
es Moines Portland 
Denver Spokane 
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St. Louis’ 
Largest Daily 


{The Globe-Democrat} 


Set a new record 
in September 
with the Largest Net Paid Daily Circulation 
ever recorded by a St. Louis Newspaper 


272,969 


Increase over September, 1926 


22,394 


of This Increase 


15,814 
was in City 
Circulation 


During the first six months of 192”, 
The Globe-Democrat pulled farther 
ahead of the other St. Louis newspapers, 
by gaining 12,301 in circulation, to 


total 
260,739 


in average number of copies of each 
issue sold, 


The Largest Circulation Ever Recorded 
by a St. Louis Newspaper in the semi- 
annual sworn statement which publish- 


ers are required by law to make to the 
Post Office. 


J 


The 49th State 


F. St. Richards, New York 


Dorianid Agency, Ltd., London 


Guy S. Osborn, 
Chicago 


J. R. Scolaro, 
Detroit 


R. J. Bidwell Cu., San Francisco 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


A Passion for Visiting New Places Made Dorothy Thompson a News- 
paper Woman—South America a ‘“‘Journalist’s 


Paradise,’’ Ruth Crawford Finds 


A PASSION for visiting new nlaces 

1s responsible for the fact that 
Dorothy Thompson is a newspaper wom- 
an, she has confided to Epitor & Pus- 
LisHER. At present she is Berlin cor- 
respondent for the New York Evening 
‘Post and other Curtis-Martin newspapers, 
but she doesn’t let that tie her down; and 
is forever hopping into an airplane to 
cover good news stories wherever they 
break in Centra! Europe. 


Dorothy Thompson 


Miss Thompson has joked of her “cat- 
like inquisitiveness,” and once said she 
would “like to live at least 500 years,” 
because she reckoned it would “take that 
long really to see every nook and cranny 
of this world, which isn’t small at all, 
but most immensely big.” 

“Seeing the world, mixing with it, get- 
ting to know as many races, professions, 
and social classes of people as possible, 
as many kinds of languages, foods and 
religions as there are, that is my real ob- 
ject in lite,” she has declared. “I pursue 
it without any utilitarian motive in mind, 
just out of sheer feminine curiosity, and 
in order to do it, I am willing to write 
about it.” 

It was seven years ago when she sud- 
denly tired of working in advertising 
offices and in the secretariats of social 
organizations and began to wish to roam. 
Then she decided to be a foreign cor- 
respondent. 

She had never worked on a newspaper 
and was offered no encouragement when 
she made her desires known. She began 
her newspaper career, therefore, as a 
foreign correspondent without connec- 
tions, in a furnished room in Brunswick 
Square, London, enough money to live 
on for a month, and, as she phrased it, 
“the conviction that the world meant to 
be kind to me.” 

When the month was almost up, she 
had gotten together enough money to live 
another two weeks, and decided to spend 
that two weeks in Ireland. From read- 
ing the newspapers she had a vague idea 
something might happen there. In the 
meantime she had come to know a great 
many people in England who gave her 
a great many letters to people in Ireland. 

She made in two weeks the acquain- 
tance of many important people in Ireland 
and coming back to England wrote a 
series of articles about Irish personalities. 
She didn’t know that these people were 
about to play a great role in British his- 
tory, but the Fleet Street editors did. 
Among the people she had seen was 
Terence MacSweeney with whom she hap- 
pened to have the last interview he ever 
gave in this world. When she took the 
stories into the International News Serv- 
ice office in Fleet Street, Earl Reeves 
said: 

“My God, girl, this is good stuff—and 
next time you get something like this put 


And _ so 


it on a telegraph blank.” 
she began putting stuff on telegraph 
blanks. : 


In Paris, leading a meager existence, 
various offices gave her occasional assign- 
ments. One of these offices was the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. When she 
had accumulated enough cash to move 
a little farther, she decided to go to 
Central Europe and asked the Public 
Ledger if she might occasionally send in 
stuff. Wythe Williams, then Paris cor- 
respondent, said “Sure.” And so she 
wandered to Budapest just in time to 
arrive with King Karl, at the time of his 
first putsch, and covered that affair for 
the Ledger. She liked Vienna, and de- 
cided that she would like to live there 
for a few months, and asked the Ledger 
for a job on space. The paper agreed, 
and after a few months decided a salary 
would be more economical. So suddenly, 
she was a correspondent. 

When the Vienna revolution broke out 
a few weeks ago, and correspondents were 
leaving Berlin, Sinclair Lewis, the novel- 
ist, was complaining that life was not 
exciting enough. 

“Come and write some stories for me,” 
she had the temerity to suggest, and al- 


though her colleagues were extremely 


surprised when he answered, “Great,” she 
was not surprised. 

“Tf I were a novelist I would like 
nothing better than to report a revolu- 
tion,’ was what she was thinking. 

The reason why she is content to re- 
main a little while at least in Germany 
is because she believes Germany is the 
most interesting country in Europe. 

“When I think of the number of years 
I could live here without being bored, I 
doubt whether 500 years will be enough 
for a lifetime,’ she confessed: 


“A journalist’s paradise,” is how Ruth 
Crawford described South America this 
week following her return from a visit 
to Brazil and other Latin-American re- 
publics. With Josephine Crowder, a 
friend, and some letters of introduction 
from Senator William E. Borah, whom 
she knows, and from Secretary of State 
Kellogg, Miss Crawford sailed from 
New York on a freight boat nearly five 
months ago on a newspaper adventure. 
The two newspaper women supported 
themselves during this time by stories 
written for South American newspapers, 
giving their impressions of that country, 
and by stories sent back by mail to the 
New York Sunday World, the Christian 
Science Monitor, and the Boston Post. 

Miss Crawford was the first American 
woman to travel through the interior of 
Brazil alone, and found it quite an ex- 
perience. Most of the way by primitive 
train she was the only woman, among a 
motley crowd of drummers and gauchos; 
as the cowboys of Brazil are called. On 
this trip she went from Rio de Janeiro, 
through Sao Paulo, the coffee center, 
Parana, Santa Catharina, Rio de Pesche, 
and Rio Grande de Sul. 

She was enthusiastic over the hospital- 
ity of the Brazilian newspaper men, who 
went out of their way to make the visit 
of the two Americans interesting and 
comfortable. 


Miss Louise Davis, assistant society 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has 
announced her engagement to Illsey Brad- 
ley who is connected with the Graybar 
Electric Company. 


Mrs. Grace Norman Tuttle, editor of 
the books and writers page of the Miami 
Herald is back at her desk after a three 
months’ vacation in New York City and 
New England. 


Mrs. Lilla P. Cross conducted a four- 
day cooking school last week under the 
auspices of Prudence Penny and the Syra- 
cuse Journal-American. 


for 


Ooimlimaie ris Ahern 


Miss R. Brown, of the staff of the 
London Times, was among the passengers 
sailing on the White Star liner Celtic 
from Boston, Oct. 9. Miss Brown was 
on her way home after completing a tour 
of the world. 


The League of Advertising Women of 
New York announce two memorial schol- 
arships in advertising, to be known as the 
Jane Martin and Caroline Overman 
Scholarships. This is part of the educa- 
tional program of the club, one of whose 
aims is to encourage and assist the 
younger women in advertising. 


To be eligible for the scholarships, 
which entitle the winners to evening 
courses in advertising for two semesters 
at a university to be selected in New 
York, the applicant must already be em- 
ployed in advertising work in this city. 


The chairman of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee is Dorothy Crowne, with the John 
aes Company, 9 East 37th Street, New 

ork. 


~~. 


—— 


OFF FOR FRANCE! 


Frances H. Rankin, daughter of Wil- 
liam H. Rankin, president of William 
H. Rankin Company, has sailed to attend 
Finch School at Nice. She intends to 
be a newspaper woman. \ 


BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Good and Bad Points of Insurance Discussed at Coast Circulators’ Meet- 
ing—Newspapers and the Schools— 
Bowling and Boy Scouts 


J[NSURANCE as an angel or imp in 

the business of obtaining new news- 
paper subscribers was among the topics 
discussed at the ninth annual convention 
of the California Circulation Managers’ 
Association held at Coronado Beach, San 
Diego, Cal., Oct. 17-18. 

A favorable view of insurance as a cir- 
culation-getter was taken by George A. 
Fisher, San Francisco Chronicle. 

“We wrote our first policy about 18 
months ago, and since then have written 
about 25,000 policies,’ Mr. Fisher said. 
“Certainly not all of this was new circu- 
lation, but this plan did yield to us on 
contract 25,000 people who have an added 
interest in our paper because they them- 
selves have subscribed, or because they 
were entitled to this insurance through 
the subscription of some member of their 
family. 

“Furthermore, it is a psychological 
truth that men and women like to think 
and talk of bargains, therefore this insur- 
ance policy has become a matter of much 
evening and lunch-time conversation. 
This means added publicity for the paper 
in a favorable light. 

“Undoubtedly if the Chronicle had seen 
fit to advertise this feature in other papers 
in the territory where we particularly de- 
sire new circulation, our new business in 
those sections would have shown a 
marked increase, but, using only our own 
paper to promote this plan, it is natural 
that the predominant percentage of the 
business from insurance should be re- 
newals. 

‘We believe that insurance as a pre- 
mium attracts a very desirable class of 
readers, the prudent and thrifty, more set- 
tled men and women, the kind of readers 
who offer a better market for the adver- 
tisers who use our paper. We find that 
our advertisers—mostly business men who 
appreciate the value of insurance, like to 
have us promote this good kind of 
thrift.” 

Mr. Fisher declared that whether in- 
surance was “angel or imp” depended 
upon the company selected. He con- 
cluded : 

“Ts insurance expensive for the paper? 
Yes. Space costs real money, and the 
preparation of ads good enough to justify 
the use of this space cannot be left to 
high-school boys, and, of course, you must 
have an adequate office force to handle the 
correspondence involved in this rather 
technical venture.” 

Other speakers at the Coronado meet- 
ing included: A. L. Parker, Los Angeles 
Times; L. V. Peterson, Stockton Record; 
H. B. Pryor, Fresno Republican ; Harold 
Searles, Hollywood Citizen; Edward L. 
Simpkins, San Jose Mercury; Ollie 
Thayer, San Bernardino Sun-Telegram; 
Dewey Schelenberg, San Diego Union; 


J. L. Wagner, Riverside Press; William 
A. Robare, Los Angeles Illustrated News, 
and R. J. Corrigan, Los Angeles Ex- 
ammer. * 


‘Don’t neglect to establish contact with 
local schools and college” is the advice 
these fall days from newspaper men who 
have learned the advantage of this type of 
effort for winning new friends and read- 
ers. 

New York Times this week reorgan- 
ized and renewed its current events con- 
test, which links the Times with leading 
colleges of the east. New York Evening 
World has perfected a new tie-up with 
public schools of the city, appointing one 
of the principals in charge of a weekly 
current events section published in the 
Home edition. The Morning World will 
continue its “Biggest News Contest”; 
and there are other ways of introducing 
newspapers to the coming generation, 
without the commercial flavor of putting 
school children to work soliciting sub- 
scriptions. 


H. Nogle, circulation manager of the 
Port Arthur (Tex.) News, believes that 
the fall and the winter is the best time 
to get the local boy scouts stirring to 
raise money for their summer camp, — 

On Oct. 12, at a troop meeting, Mr. 
Nogle explained a plan whereby the 
scouts could earn money in winter for 
summer fun. a 

“We agreed to pay a lump sum for 
each 100 new subscribers and a commis- 
sion worth about half as much for all 
under 100,” Mr. Nogle said. a 


Finding that publication of bowling 
scores made by players in recognized 
leagues is a good circulation-builder, the 
Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press, 
through a plan devised by Charles Young, 
sports editor, is making a particular ef- 
fort this season to get all scores. To 
facilitate this, the Albany Evening News, 
companion newspaper, will award cash 
prizes amounting to $300 in a series of 
30 weekly contests for men and women 
bowlers. In order to qualify for the 
prizes, leagues must submit scores 0 
their matches for publication in the 
Knickerbocker Press. The contest will 
cover leagues in the three cities of Al- 
bany, Rensselaer and Watervliet. More 
than six columns daily are devoted to 
bowling scores on the sports pages. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
same paper for a Hallowe’en party for 
6,000 children in the state armory. The 
paper is co-operating with the Junior 
Movie Committee and municipal recrea 
tion authorities to make the event 1 
largest ever conducted. A committee 
distinguished citizens is assisting. 


— ———e 
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e Press Unit, pictured below is the heaviest, simplest and fastest 
iress in the world today. 


ts weight gives mass steadiness to withstand vibrations at speeds 
f 375 r.p.m., 400 r.p.m., 425 r.p.m. and over. 


ts simplicity gives accessibility in care and operation, less power 
bsorbed in mechanism and more delivered for work, reduced liability 
2 accident to men or machine. 


ts speed mechanically in operation is a natural result. Speeds are 
ossible with this unit that are in excess of any productive speeds 
itherto obtained in asry press—and absolutely without vibration. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


'e invite your investigation in these or an 
‘idenced by these and many other installations, and by continued growth of 
real facts and sound reasons. 


y other Duplex-equipped pressrooms. 


DOUBLE SEXTUPLE LATEST HIGH SPEED SUPER UNITS 
DUPLEX INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE 


The Folder Unit, as illustrated here, is manufactured on the same 
principles of design for simplicity, strength and speed as the press unit. 
Separate Drives, completely separate from each other and from 
the press units (but fully synchronized) to each folder. Neither a 
shut down nor complete smash in one folder will affect the other. 
Extra Large Drag Roll with four-bearing support insures a steady 
web control. 


Quick-Adjustable folding blade is really “quick” and assures 
always a proper, true half-page fold. 


No ribbons — no reversing cams or blades — straight high-speed 
rotary action. 


THE DUPLEX FOLDER is not “The neck of the bottle’, 


n . ~ 


SUPER-DUTY FOLDER UNIT 


is still true, and for full information as to the 
productive capacity and reliability of the 
ose use is especially heavy, are: NEW YORK 
A TIMES, PATERSON (N. Jv) ePRESS 


The swing to Duplex equipment, as 
orders on our books, is because of 


For economy and production in YOUR Pressroom YOU investigate too! 


_ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO: 77 W. Washington St. 


} 
"'W YORK: World Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: deYoung Building 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Ground Broken for New 13-Story Home of N. W. Ayer & Son—Edward 
Hummert, “Highest Paid Copy Writer,’’ Resigns from Lord & 
Thomas and Logan—Allen Back from Ireland 


ILFRED W. FRY, senior partner 

of N. W. Ayer & Son, broke the 
first ground on Oct, 12 for the new 13- 
story home of the agency in Philadelphia, 
facing eastward on Washington Square. 
The second shovel load was thrown out 
by Thomas McKnight, the agency’s old- 
est employe, who recently completed 50 
years of service. 

Work on the building has begun and 
it is expected the structure will be ready 
for occupancy before April 1, 1929, the 
firm’s 60th anniversary. 

The new building will be adapted 
throughout for the housing of this adver- 
tising agency. The first floor will con- 
tain a spacious lobby, opening from which 
will be an art gallery of three chambers, 
where there will be on exhibit a continu- 
ous display of advertising art significant 
of the progress of advertising. This ex- 
hibit will be similar in purpose to that 
maintained by N. W. Ayer & Son on the 
first floor of the Mariner and Merchant 
Building, Third and Chestnut Streets, 
during the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

Other floors of the building will be 
devoted to the advertising business of 
N. W. Ayer &--Son, the arrangement 
being one that is expectédto-give the 
greatest possible efficiency to an adver- 
tising agency. The twelith will be the 
executive floor, having the organization’s 
general conference room and the offices 
of members of the firm and other general 
executives. On the thirteenth floor will 
be an assembiy room, where special con- 
struction will give a large open space the 
entire depth of the building. This spacious 
room may be used for conferences, and 
meetings of various sorts. On this same 
floor will be located a cafeteria and 
kitchen, with complete equipment, a 
special dining room, and an additional 
model kitchen designed for the practical 
testing of food products and for experi- 
mentation with different types of modern 
household equipment. The twelfth floor 
will also contain rest rooms for members 
of the organization. 


Leonard E. Franseen has joined the 
staff of Bauerlein, Inc., advertising 
agency in New Orleans. Mr. Franseen is 
well known in New Orleans, having 
served many of the city’s advertisers in a 
former connection with Bauerlein, Inc. 
For the past three years he conducted 
his own agency in Portland and Seattle. 


John Allen, who has been connected 
with the Ethridge Company for some 
time, has just returned from an extended 
trip to Ireland. 


Edward Frank Hummert, who has been 
called “the most highly paid advertising 
writer in the world,” has resigned as vice- 
president and copy chief of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan to become a member 
of the Chicago advertising firm of 
Blackett & Sample, Inc., effective Nov. 1. 
He will have the office of vice-president 
and editor-in-chief. 


The Biow Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has appointed Joseph 
E. Bloom general manager. Mr. Bloom 
was formerly manager of the plans and 
research department of the American 
Weekly. 


Maurice Lackey, former advertising 
manager of the Birmingham News, but 
for the past few years a real estate dealer, 
has gone back into the advertising busi- 
ness, having opened an agency under the 
name of the Maurice Lackey Advertising 
Agency. His offices are in the Jackson 
Building. 


The Seaport Advertising Company has 
been organized at Houston, Tex., with 
capital stock of $20,000. Incorporators 
are: J. E. Foster, John Herring and 
G. T. Hinrichs. 


NEW PACIFIC WIRELESS 


New wireless service between the 
United States and Hong Kong, China, 
via San Francisco, was announced. this 
week by the Radio Corporation of 
America. Transmission rates from San 
Francisco are 75 cents per word, regular, 
37.5 deferred, representing a 10 per cent 
reduction from previous schedules. 


AD TIPS 


Addison Lewis & Associates, 1004 Marquette 
avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., are using a few 
towns for the advertising of the Nash Coffee 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., near their own 
territcry, 

W. Barber Advertising Agency, 80 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for the J. 
Tower Company, “Tower’s Fish Brand Slick- 
ers.”’ Boston, Mass. 

George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 


forqO ctobe rw tae weer 


nue, New York. Has secured account of Amory 
Browne & Company. 

Behel & Harvey, 326 West Madison street, 
Chicago. Issuing schedules to newspapers on 
Temple & Company, Chicago (Radio). 

Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. iil issue roto copy with.n a 
few weeks to newspapers on the Hansen Glove 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Jchn H. Dunham Comz-any, 431 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Wauil place the account 
ot the Mohawk Radio Corporation, Chicago, m 
the future. 

Lawrence Fertig Company, 183 Madison ave- 


nue, New York. Has secured account of M. 
Samuels & Company, “Newark Shoe,” Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Foote & Morgan, Inc., 247 Park avenue, New 


York. Placing orders with newspapers in_ se- 
lected sections for Wheatsworth, Inc., flour 
and cereals, New York. 


Louis H. Frohman Advertising Agency, 105 
West 40th street, New York. is placing the 
Safe-Guard Check Writer Corporation account, 
New York, 

J. R. Hamilton Company, 180 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Now has the entire ac- 
count of F. E. Compton Co., Chicago. 

Hughes, Wolff Co., Inc., 327 E. Main 
street, Rochester, N. Y. Is placing the follow- 
ing accounts. all located in Rochester, N. Y.: 
Good Luck Ford Company, manufacturers pre- 
pared. pie crust, ete.; Co-Operative Foundry 
Company, manufacturers furnaces and stoves— 
using sectional newspapers: Germanow-Simon 
Company, manufacturers watch crystals; Martha 


Matilda Harper, manufacturer cosmetics; Sel- 
den Truck Cerpcration. : 
Ketchem, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Park 


Building, Pittsburgh. Placing account for the 
National Fireproofns Company. Pittsburgh. 
Klaw - V: Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 


an 
417 Sycamore street, Milwaukee. Will start 


A HOUSE ADVERTISING WILL BUILD 


Proposed new home of N. 


W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia 


= 
§ 
| 
schedules next month on the Eagle Knittiz 
Mills, Milwaukee. 4 

McLain-Simpers Organization, 1411 Walm 
street, Philadelphia. is placing the followis 
new accounts: C. H. Wheeler Manufacturis 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers co 
densers, cooling towers and vacuum apparatu 
Frotex-A-Motor Manufacturing Company, Pit 
ton, Pennsylvania, manufacturers gasoline filte 

Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Century Buildin, 
Milwaukee. Placing account for the B, | 
Nelson Manufacturing Company, Athol, Mass 
chusetts. Is issuing schedules to newspapers « 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minnea 
olis, Minnesota. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th stree 
New York, Placing ordeis with newspapers 
selected sections for the Farrand Manufacturiz 
Company, radio, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Fickus-Weiss Company, 307 North Michigz 
avenue, Chicago. Has been appcinted to hand 
the account of Cosmo Products, Inc., Chicag 
manufacturers of Cosmo Hair Dressing. 

illiam H. Rankin Company, 342 Madisc 
avenue, New York. Placing orders with new 
papers in_ selected sections for Loft, It 
malted milk. New York. 

William H. Rankin Company, 435 Nort 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Wall place the a 
count of the Republic Truck Company, Alm 

ich, 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 225 North Michigan av 
nue, Chicago. Are issuing contracts to a sma 
list of newspapers on Palmo Laboratories, Ba 
tle Creek, Michigan. Is arranging a_list , 


papers for the advertising of J. A. Stransh 
Company, Pukwana, S. D. q 
Richardson-Briggs Company, 216 Superi 


avenue, N. E., Cleveland, O. Has issued cor 
tracts to a list of about 500 papers on Pi 
Company, Warren, Pa. ‘ : 

Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc., 60 High stree 
Boston. Flacing account for the L. S. Starre 
company. Athol, Mass., manufacturers of m 
chanics’ hand_teols. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 Lexing 
ton avenue, New York. Placing account for fl 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeanette, P 
Again renewing newspaper ccntracts for tl 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol Company, New York 

Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Union Tru: 
Building, Chicago, Again renewing newspap 
contracts for the Stewart-Warner Corporatio: 
speedometer, Chicago. 

Tuthill Advertising Agency, 1133 Broadway) 
New York. Reported to have secured accout 
of the Continental Tobacco Company for the 
Barking Dog Tobacco, New York. 

Western Advertising Agency of Rockfor: 
Illinois, and Racine, Wisconsin. Has_ issue 
contracts to newspapers generally on Sun 
strand Engineering Company, Rockford. 

Cc. C. Winning Inc., General Moto: 
Building, Detroit. Reported to have secure 


“account cf the Hayes Body Company, atitom 


bile “bodies, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


NORTHWEST WELCOME: 
RIDDER CONTROL 


New Ownership of Pioneer-Press an 
Dispatch Signal for Receptions— 
Advertisers Offer Co-operation 
by Releasing Positions 


Transfer of the St. Paul Pioneer Pres 
and the Dispatch to new ownership an 
management occasioned during the pa: 
week unusual demonstrations of publi 
welcome and pledges of co-operation frot 
the Capital City of the Northwest. Tw 
months ago the properties were purchase 
by the Ridder Brothers and Leo 
Owens, of New York. The new ownet 
assumed control with the issue of Oct. : 

To celebrate the inaugural, the St. Pat 
Association arranged a dinner of we 
come at which the newcomers were intrc 
duced to a large gathering of leaders ¢ 
all classes of the city’s interests. 

A few days later, leading merchant 
and advertisers met the new publishers 
luncheon in the Minnesota Club and 
their assurance of co-operation. Vi 
tarily, they surrendered long establ 
claims to favored positions and s 
considerations in the advertising colt 
so that the new publishers might have 
clear field to make better newspaper 
By unanimous vote the merchants d 
clared confidence in the new managemel 
to deal fairly and justly with every a¢ 
vertiser and believed better results woul 
come to all by trusting to the publisher 
judgment. The St. Paul Association prt 
pared an engrossed testimonial, signed 
the governor, State officials, county, ali 
city officers and four hundred promine! 
citizens, reading as follows: 

“Joseph E. Ridder, Bernard H. Ridde 
Victor F. Ridder, Leo E. Owens, Samu 
Williams: Saint Paul welcomes you © 
the occasion of assuming the managemel 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press and th 
St. Paul Dispatch. We extend our cot 
eratulations and pledge our active suf 
port in the belief that these constructt 
newspapers will grow to be of eve 
greater influence in the upbuilding “ 
St. Paul and the entire Northwest.” 
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INTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE 


——— onan 


The New York Sun 
Chooses Intertype 
IDEAL News Face 


And the following is the text of their announcement 


K 
KV 
Kv 
VA 
Vu. 
VA 
K 
K 
K 
VA 
Kv 
Ky 
VZ 
VA 
VA 
in their own paper and in several New York papers o 
WA 
KX 
WA 
KZ 
KZ 
K 
K 
VA 
WA 
VA 
yA 
K 
K 
K 
KZ 
VA 


Beginning today (October 17, 1927) The Sun is printed in a new 
news type—a type that is unusually readable, a type that re- 
lieves eyestrain, makes The Sun easier to read and gives its 
pages a more pleasing appearance. 


The selection of the new “Ideal” type was made after careful 
tests by experts proved it to be the most readable type available. 


This change in news type is in keeping with The Sun’s deter- 
mined efforts to give its readers the best printed newspaper that 
modern machinery and mechanical improvements can produce. 


Intertype matrices will work in the slug-casting machines 
you are now using 


A 

A 

A 

A INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
A 1440 Broadway, New York 
A 
A 
A 
A 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


AAAAAAAA A 


Text set in 10 Point Intertype Ideal News. 18 Point Border Matrices Nos. 859a and 859b. 
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“MOVING PICTURE 


Editor 
TECHNIQUE” NEW 


COPY STYLE WITH MODERN ART 


Smart, Sophisticated Copy with Art in Arresting Geometric 
Designs Used to Attract Readers’ Attention to Para- 
mount Films—Newspapers May Be Used Later 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


IANT steel girders, making striking 

geometric designs against the skies 
of New York today are inspiration for 
the new so-called 
modern Ale 
which is being 
used with  in- 
creasing effect in 
the advertising 
columns of 
America’s news- 
papers and mag- 
azines. 

“Tt is good to- 
day because it is 
new and differ- 
ent,” P. J. Baietti 
of Hanff-Metz- 
ger, Inc, New 
York advertising 
agency declared 
this week in an interview with Eprror 
& PusiisHer. “We are already looking 
around to see what we will tse next 
year, when the novelty has worn away, 
or too many others take up a similar 
style.” 

With the jagged, angular art of the 
steel girder there goes a sophisticated 
smart style of advertising writing as 
startling as the illustrations accompany- 
ing the text. The writer, Mr. Baietti 
explained, strives to keep the text as 
“up-to-date as the world.” 

Since Mr. Baietti was one of the 
pioneers with this new brand of adver- 
tisement, using it in copy prepared for 
Paramount films, the phrase “moving 
picture technique” has been adopted to 
characterize this new method of attract- 
ing the attention of the reading public. 

“Tt seemed to me that the advertising 
world had become enmeshed in old 
formulas,” Mr. Baietti declared. “After 
all, the rules must change. People were 
becoming tired of looking at the same 
things all the time. They wanted some- 
thing new. Something different.” 

Mr. Baietti’s assignment was to write 
advertisements to interest the public in 
the Paramount films, “Chang,” “The 
Rough Riders,” “Metropolis,” “A Gentle- 
man of Paris,” “The Way of All Flesh,” 
and “Jesse James.” He wanted to tell 
old timers that the old-fashioned 
“flickers” had changed, that the motion 
picture had grown up, became sophisti- 
cated. What better way to advertise an 
old product then than by the most modern 
style? It was a common sense way to 
attract attention. 

“Advertising is mow  comnected so 
definitely and strongly with modern life 
that it should reflect the new art and 
new rhythm of today,” Mr. Baietti con- 
tinued. “Our illustrations very naturally 
should be as representative of today as 
the gaunt skeletons of steel which are 
the mountains of new York. 

“There is no whisper in the art treat- 
ment of these modern advertisements. 
The pictures hammer at the reader with 
the persistency of a masked and goggled 
riveter. But if you can imagine the 
riveter laughing while he hammers, these 
advertisements laugh.” 

Mr. Baiefti pointed out that one of 
the advertisements was captioned “Came 
The Dawn.’ 

“You will admit,” he said, “that this is 
a unique slant on picture promotion. 
Here we are kidding our own product 
by reviving the joke on movie titles. In- 
stead of being heavily romantic about the 
chalk-like face and violet eyes of some 
insipid moving picture actress, we try 
in our copy to take the attitude toward 
the motion picture that the average per- 
son of intelligence takes, as a pleasant 
diversion for leisure hours. All slush 
is avoided, and, if this new type of 
moving picture copy is not noteworthy 
for anything else it should be for the 
manner in which it soft pedals sex, once 


Pj. BArrrt 


considered the only means of selling the 
public on a film. 

“More striking than the text is the 
method in which it is put forward. We 
send type straddling across the page in- 
sistently calling the attention of the 
reader.. And the art work is always 
daring.” 

Responsible for the drawings in the 
Paramount copy is Lionel Reiss. 

The fundamental theory behind this 
technique is to capitalize on all that is 
frothy at the moment, all the current 
talk among Americans of moderate in- 
telligence, Mr. Baietti pointed out. This 
theory is evidenced in the text of a re- 
cent advertisement which began: 


it’s a 


Ny EMIL JANNINGS in 
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new world! 


Q Flaming orange fountain pens. New York to Paris in 33% 
hours. Non-fiction up with the best sellers... It’s a new world— 
a colorful, fast paced, thinking world! @ Long ago, Paramount 
sensed the trend of the times. New minds were set to none new 
stars developed, attuned to these changing times. A new type of 
motion picture was created. q “Beau Geste,” without a love 
story, “The Way of All Flesh,” with an unhappy ending, 
“Chang,” with wild beasts and natives of the jungles for a cast. 
And. so on down the list. Q It’s a new world in motion pictures, 
too! And Paramount is blazing the way—always the leader, 
always the pioneer, now, as for fifteen years, in all important 
developments in the motion picture art. More so today than 


ever before the name is your guide to “the best show in town.” 


“THE WAY OF ALL 


SY Victor Fleming Production. 


CHESTER CONKLIN and 
GEORGE BANCROFT in 


) “TELL IT TO 9) 
ate w Brinn, Jocelyn Lee, 
=NEY” G ing. Directed by 
Gr ay Cava Production, i ~~ 
Pr ZANE GREY'S Story ESTHER RALSTON in 
“NEVADA” QM “FIGURES DON'T 
> With Gary Cooper, Thelin Todd, = LIE” 
3 Pees ra pleat res Edward Sutherland Production. 
= NCE VI 1 ADOLPHE MENJOU in 
4 FLORENCE VIDOR . 
“ONE WOMAN TO SS “A GENTLEMAN 
= a ome ARIS” 
ray ANOTHER” Os 2s 
o, : 5 J <3 Direeted by H. D’Abbadie 
BM Frank Tuttle Production, Sa D’Arrast. 


Paramount 
Pictures 


Paramount Famous Lasky Corp., Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount Bldg., N. Y. C. 
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Paramount is now only in the magazines 
nationally, it is understood that news- 
papers may soon be used with this new 
style of modernist advertisement. 

Mr. Baietti has been nearly two years 
with Hanff-Metzger. Before that he was 
for four years assistant advertising man- 
ager of Society Brand Clothes and- for 
four years a copy writer with the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency in New York. 


This is the third article in @ series on 
copy writmeg. 


CURTIS COMMITTEE NAMED 


An executive committee, of which 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis is president, will 
hereafter direct the affairs of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, it was announced 


in Philadelphia Oct. 17, Vice-presidents 


of the committee are George Horace 
Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, and C. H. Ludington. Other mem- 
bers are: P. S. Collins, treasurer and 
business manager; Walter D. Fuller, sec- 
retary; William Boyd, advertising direc- 
tor, and John B. Williams, manager of 
the manufacturing department. ; 


Victor Fleming Production 

: “THE ROUGH 
RIDERS” 

With Noah Beery, Mary Astor, 

Charles Farrell ,George Bancroft. 
RICHARD DIX in 
“SHANGHAI BOUND” 

7 
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Example of modern treatment called moving picture technique. 


“Tt’s a new world! 


“Flaming orange fountain pens. New 
York to Paris in 33% hours. Non-fiction 
up with the best sellers.... It’s a new 
world—a colorful, fast-paced, thinking 
world.” 


After thus complimenting the reader 
for living in such a golden age, the copy 
goes on to say that he or she is missing 
something if they haven’t seen the Para- 
mount films. 


Another advertisement spreads the 
same idea in different phrases, reading: 


“Now we live in a new world, a world 
of breathless happenings, intense excite- 
ment, overnight changes. Life takes on 
a new aspect, a speedier tempo. Enter- 
tainment alone is not enough. A new 
eager public cries out for the daring, the 
different—for new ideas, colorful themes, 
fast moving stories.” 

Admittedly for this brand of copy the 
newspaper is the best medium. While 


MELLETT CONVICTION UPHELD 


The Court of Appeals in Toledo, O., 
on Oct. 17, upheld the conviction of Ben 
Rudner for second degree murder in the 
slaying of Don R. Mellett, editor of the 
Canton (O.) Daily News. Louis Mazer, 
Pat McDermott, Floyd Streitenberger 
and former Police Chief Seranus Lengel 
also were convicted of the killing and are 
serving life sentences in the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary. 


WEER TEACHING RIIS COURSE 


The Brooklyn Institute Course in 
Journalism, conducted since its inception 
by the late Edward V. Riis, columnist 
of the Brooklyn Daily Times and for 
many years staff writer of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, the Sun and other metropolitan 
newspapers, was resumed at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Oct. 21. The new 
instructor is William Weer, staff writer 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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WOMAN BUYING SPACI 
FOR “OLD GOLD” COPY 


Miss Catherine V. Parker Handles Di 

tails for Lennen & Mitchell Agency 

—Has Had Wide Experience Se- | 
lecting Advertising Media 


Some 30 or 40 newspaper men ca 
weekly on Miss Catherine V. Parke 
recently appointed space buyer of Lenn 
& Mitchell, Inc., 
New York adver- 
tising agency. 
Miss Parker «is 
buying all the 
newspaper space 
for the big “Old 
Gold” campaign, 
now running in 
papers in New 
England, New 
York, the Pacific 
Coast and large 
centers of the 
middle west. The 
newspaper space 
salesmen must 
keep in contact with this important a 
count, Miss Parker realizes, and, sl 
declared in an interview with Epiror 
PUBLISHER this week, she is glad to ke 
the newspapers informed of plans as thi 
develop and to hear from their repr 
sentatives the sales stories of individu 
newspapers. Miss Parker gives ov 
every morning to receiving her callers. 

“Keep to your own paper” is the on 
advice that Miss Parker has to give 
newspaper solicitors. “Not that th 
advice is really needed now,” she adde 
“The newspaper men have learned ve! 
largely that it is wise for each man _ 
sell his own paper and not bother abo 
the other fellow.” 

The “Old Gold” campaign is growit 
larger all the time, but Miss Park 
declined to tell in what sections of tl 
country it would be scheduled next. T! 
newest stunt for this account was to fT 
an airplane through the New Englai 
States and New York State with 
“Voice from the Sky attachment, ov 
which songs and “Old Gold” promotic 
were broadcast from the air to cities b 
low. This plane, a Fokker similar to tl 
machine Byrd flew to France, is no 
winding up a tour of New York Sta 
cities, and it is expected this angle » 
the campaign will probably shut doy 
through the winter months. 

Miss. Parker became widely knov 
among newspaper men when she Ww 
space buyer for the Van Patten adverti 
ing agency, selecting media for “I-l 
Cigarette, Maxwell and Chalmers aut 
mobiles, and the American Chicle Cor 
pany. She was eight years with Vi 
Patten, Inc. She was also at one time 
space buyer for the Harry R. Gelwii 
One of the accounts hand 
by this agency for which she boug 
space was Mello-glow, a face powde 
placed in a list of about 600 dailies. _ 

“Newspapers are good for every kis 
of product,” Miss Parker declared. “B 
they are especially good if you want 
get immediate results. And newspape 
also help a great deal in marketing yo 
product locally, and also in other loc 
distribution problems.” 


CATHERINE V, PARK} 


EDITOR’S ASSAILANTS HELD 


Two Will Be Tried for Shooting | 
Minneapolis Editor 


Trial of Harry Jaffa and Paul Got 
leib, under indictment in the shooting 
Howard A. Guilford, Minneapolis edit¢ 
as he was driving his automobile in Mi 
neapolis, will take place in the distr) 
court at Minneapolis as soon as Mr. Gu 
ford is able to testify. The two men 4 
charged with assault in the first degré 

The editor, who was shot in the ab 
men, is recovering, following an opet 
tion for the removal of the bullet. F 
a week after the shooting no hope for t 
recovery of Guilford was held by % 
geons at the St. Barnabas Hospit 
where he was taken immediately aft 
being shot. | 
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ONE OPERATOR 


lie beneath his hand. He can 
set the jobs a compositor 
with seven cases before him 
can set, and set them faster, 
too, for he isn’t slowed by 
tiring footwork. 

Nor do mixed faces in a 
single line slow him up. All 
he has to do is manipulate 
the keyboard. The Model 
26 does the rest; casts each 
line in an instant and dis- 


On the Model 26 a single key- 
board controls two main and 
two auxiliary magazines. Faces 
from any of the magazines 
may be assembled in the same 
line and mixed at will 


© TRADE LI N OTYPE MARK® 


tributes the mats to the proper magazine 
without attention from the operator. It 
makes straight work of the most intri- 
cate composition; renders all of the op- 
erator’s time at the machine productive. 

It does this in addition to. 
providing the economies 


typical of all Linotypes— 
slugs that cannot pi in 
make-up, and distribution 
to the dump cart. In other 
words, the Model 26 adds 
even more profit to what 
thousands of printers find 
to be the most profitable of 
composing room methods 
—the Linotype method. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


ASTHE LINOTYPE WAY I'S THE 
SS eT ae ret er 


LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY 


MODERN 


WAY & 


Seven-Case Composition—Seven-Case Distribution 


ONE OPERATOR at the keyboard of a 
Model 26 Linotype has at his finger-tips 
typographic material equalling the con- 
tents of seven type cases. Caps and lower 
case in several sizes, small caps and italic, 
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WORLD PLANT REMADE WHILE 
PRESSES ROARED 


(Continued from page 11) 


Now a continuous carrier system from 
each unit delivers the papers to a system 
of nine belt conveyors, giving two entire- 


ly independent deliveries on William 
street and at several outlets in Frankfort 
street. This belt delivery developed by 
Mr. Williamson has been called one of 
the fastest and most efficient types ever 
installed by a newspaper. 

Still other huge tasks remained, how- 
ever, to tax the mechanical staff’s re- 
sources. 

Stretching for several hundred feet un- 
der the arches of Brooklyn Bridge, like 
the catacombs of ancient Rome, are the 
paper storage vaults of the World. New 
pressroom levels meant new outlets for 
the heavy rolls of newsprint on their way 
to press. Channels were drilled through 
masonry twelve feet thick, and heavy- 
duty roller bearings carry the rolls down 
an easy incline, where the network of 
miniature railway tracks begin their dis- 
tribution throughout the pressroom. 
Where the level changes, hydraulic ele- 
vators, each accommodating a single roll, 
automatically lower their half-ton burden 
to its destination and immediately return 
to their original level for another roll, 
all through the operation of a single lever 
controlling the building’s own water pres- 
sure system. 

And, as if these changes were not in 
themselves sufficient, it has now become 
necessary to move the plant’s enormous 
electric switchboard to accommodate the 
new Nassau street subway, which is des- 
tined to run under one corner of the 
Pulitzer building. : 

Here, thirty-five feet below the street 
level, a wall’s thickness from where sub- 
way trains will eventually be roaring, is 
being pushed to its conclusion one of the 
most dramatic phases of the mechanical 
rejuvenation of the World. Hundreds of 
conduits, the nerves of an ever-moving 
plant, radiate from a giant switchboard. 
Nearby, but well out of the line of the 
subway’s encroachment, an entirely new 
switchboard has been erected. Line by 
line, as some phase of operations permit 
it, the current is cut off from the old 
switchboard and a rapid connection made 
with the new board—a delicate and haz- 
ardous undertaking that will take many 
months for completion. 

A single miscalculation, a momentary 
pause, or confusion among thousands of 
smaller wires might bring production to 
a standstill. Small wonder that Mr. 
Williamson is often found in silent study 
watching the matching up of cables that 
comprise the nerve system of a business 
that never rests. 

An example of the attention to detail 
which has characterized the moderniza- 
tion of the World is found in the ventilat- 
ing system. Utilizing the old stack which 
served the original furnaces, air is drawn 
from far above Park Row, passed 
through a system of sprays, which thor- 
oughly washes out all impurities, and dis- 
charged into all mechanical departments 
at a temperature suitable to the season, 
being thoroughly cooled in summer. 

J. F. Bresnahan is a firm believer in 
uniformity. With a brand new equipment 
downstairs, it was obvious to him that 
the composing room on the top floor must 
be modernized as well. 

The World had the same wooden 
equipment that had stood it in good stead 
for a generation. Its type faces reflected 
the taste of the 90’s. At a single stroke, 
the wooden cases made way for all-steel 
equipment. Daylight poured in where up- 
right cases formerly cast their shadows 
over’ the composing room. 

Out-of-date type faces were scrapped 
and the latest offerings of the type 
founders laid in. The paper’s dress was 
changed to Ionic No. 5, and a complete 
Ludlow equipment installed for ad-work. 
The very complete job room, consisting 
of two flat-bed Miehles and smaller job- 
bers, was moved across the street to the 
annex, adding many square feet to the 
composing room space. 
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A check up of typesetting equipment 
led to a division of the four-score ma- 
chines about equally between Linotypes 
and Intertypes, making for a flexibility 
that the composing room had never pre- 
viously enjoyed. 

After long experimentation, it was de- 
cided to go to a dry mat basis. A bat- 
tery of twelve steam tables was scrapped, 
and the last word in dry mat moulding 
equipment installed. 

It was during this period that the large 
volume of classified advertising coming 
in over the telephone swamped the facili- 
ties of Beekman 4000. Plans were im- 
mediately drawn for the largest multiple 
unit telephone switchboard ever installed 
for the reception of advertisements. So 
many trunks were necessary for this 
equipment that an entirely new number 
was allotted to it, Beekman 8300. 

Nor were the editorial rooms by any 
means neglected, for the city rooms and 
editors’ offices of both the Worid and the 
Evening World were entirely sound- 
proofed, through a process that rendered 
them as quiet as the counting rooms of 
any commercial office. 


“All this work,’ said Mr. Bresnahan, 
in discussing it with a representative of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER, “is expressive of a 
tradition, and that tradition is that the 
World is just as firmly established a 
landmark on Park Row as the City Hall. 

“The temptation was strong at times to 
move the plant to larger, more modern 
quarters, but the World away from Park 
Row would not be the same World, and 
Mr. Pulitzer steadfastly turned a deaf 
ear to any suggestion having for its pur- 
pose a change in location. 

“At times, the problems we faced 
seemed insuperable. Our space was un- 
believably cramped, yet we now have 30 
straight line units working as smoothly 
as though they had been installed in 
Madison Square Garden. 

“There are many reasons why the 
World must stay where it has been for 
nearly half a century. The question of 
delivery is an important one. With a 
third of our morning circulation over in 
Brooklyn and Queens, the downtown 
bridges and subways save us hours in 
deliveries. In the case of the Evening 
World, with its heavy downtown sales 
after the close of the stock market, it is 
almost essential that it keep its location 
as one of the nearest evening papers to 
the financial district. Even the few min- 
utes that this proximity gains is impor- 
tant in the light of the keen competition 
for downtown sales. 

“We have made a new, better paper of 
the World—better printed, on better’ pa- 
per, and better handled. It has been a 
vast undertaking for a shop that is turn- 
ing 24 hours a day, but we feel that it 
has been amply justified. With the addi- 
tion of the 15 additional units our plans 
call for, there is no production problem 
that can curtail the papers’ growth.” 


PRAISES NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Persistent Advertising Increased Busi- 
ness Real Estate Boards Told 


Hiram S. Cody, vice-president of the 
Cody Trust Company of Chicago, paid 
high tribute to the business-building 
power of newspaper advertising at the 
annual convention of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, Mr. Cody 
spoke on “Building a Mortgage Loan 
Business” at the convention. 

“In the week ending October 1 we sold 
to life insurance and trust companies 
$1,000,000 in mortgages placed on Chi- 
cago real estate,’ he said. “From the 
outset, we decided on a moderate but 
persistent newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. The space taken at one time was 
never large but the advertisements have 
appeared at frequent intervals. The re- 
sult is that our business has shown a 
steady, consistent growth.” 


NOVELIST BUYS WEEKLIES 


Sherwood Anderson, novelist and poet, 
is reported to have purchased the Marion 
(Va.) Democrat and Smyth News, two 
weeklies of the Smyth county seat. 


AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION, 
FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1927 — 


Steadily gaining, year after year, in journal- 
istic prestige, in advertising leadership and 
in circulation leadership—this is the record 
of supremacy of The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS. For the first nine months of 1927, 
The NEWS has had an average daily circu- 


lation (net paid) of 130,457—the great- 
est circulation, for any similar 


period, in the history of The 
NEWS! 


And remember— 


The NEWS circulation has over 81% 
coverage of all Indianapolis homes. 


Over 93% of the city circulation of The 
NEWS is home-delivered to regular sub- 
scribers. 


The NEWS covers the Indianapolis radius 
as well as the city of Indianapolis. 


4: 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
4glls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 


' J.E.LUIZ | 
Pierarece Chicago: The Tower Bldge 
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Efficient 


Newspaper Management 


Efficient management of a daily newspaper surely includes, 
among other factors, the fullest development of every 
legitimate source of revenue. 


National advertising is one of the important sources of 
income. 


Taking the press as a whole, about 30% of total advertising 
revenue is national advertising revenue, with larger per- 
centages, probably, in individual instances. And _ national 
advertising, in newspapers, has been steadily increasing over 
a period of years. 


The efficient newspaper operator will ask himself whether he 
has fully developed the possibilities in national advertising 
income. 


To develop those possibilities, possibly somewhat different 
selling methods are required than in local display. _ Classified, 
for instance, has its own selling technic. 


In selling national advertising, a ‘national’? reputation— 
Among agencies and manufacturers—is advantageous. 


Advertising—your own advertising—can profitably be used 
to develop more linage and more income. 


Those newspapers which advertise regularly 
in Editor @ Publisher are notably successful 
in increasing national advertising linage. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 


Five Telephones: Bryant 3052 - 3053 - 3054 - 3055 - 3056 
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HALL OF FAME FOR 
ILLINOIS EDITORS 


State Press Association Approves Plan 
at Annual Meet—W. W. Loomis, 
La Grange Citizen, Named 
President 


The 62nd annual convention of the 
Illinois Press Association held at Ur- 
bana last week formally opening the 
school of journalism which was estab- 
lished at the University of Illinois this 
year through the efforts of the society, 
voted to establish a “Hall of Fame” for 
Illinois editors and publishers, adopting 
a report submitted by L. M. Wood of the 
Flora Journal-Record, representing the 
joint committee of the association and the 
Southern Illinois Editorial Association. 

Election to the Hall of Fame will not 
take place until at least a year after the 
death of the candidate to be honored. 
The honor roll will be established in the 
school of journalism at the University. 

Harry Bell, retiring president, named 
Mr. Wood, Carl Bush, Pittsfield; James 
E. Dertinger, Bushnell and A. L. Bowen, 
Springfield, Members of the Hall of 
Fame committee. The plan is to have 
the, residents of the community from 
which an editor is chosen for the honor 
to raise funds for the bust, which shall 
be the uniform method of commemorating 
his election, while the press association 
will supervise the work of establishing 
and maintaining the Hall of Fame. 

W. W. Loomis, LaGrange Citizen, was 
elected president; A. A. Robian, Chats- 
worth Plaindealer, first vice-president ; 
A. J. Ryan, Beecher City Journal, second 
vice-president; Miss Clara Schmidt, 
Nashville Journal, third vice-president ; H. 
L. Williamson, Springfield, secretary; G. 
D. Scott, Wyoming Post-Herald, treas- 
urer; and H. W. Jones, Johnston City 
Progress, chaplain. Nearly 300 members 
of the organization attended the gathering. 

Resolutions adopted at the closing ses- 
sion were unanimous in favor of calling 
a State convention to draft a new consti- 
tution or propose amendments to the 
| present one which will permit “the ulti- 
mate solution of economic, political and 
social problems which are recognized on 
alli sides as critical.’ Another resolution 
called upon the people of the state to 
consider with favor the soft coal industry 
of: the state and urged that they pur- 
chase their fuel from Illinois mines. 

R. J. Finnegan, co-editor of the Chicago 
Journal, discussing “Law Enforcement— 
And How” summarizing’ the results of a 
widely distributed questionnaire, said that 
jurists, legislators, churchmen, social 
workers, financiers and labor leaders agree 
that pollution of politics in high places 
has brought about mutual disrespect be- 
tween officials and their constituents and 
caused the public to believe that it is the 
poor man alone who pays for crime. 

“Judges and lawyers in meetings of the 
American Bar association admit that 
conditions here are worse than in any 
other civilized country,” he said. 

“Both bench and bar blame the public 
for neglect of jury duty and the failure to 
vote for good officials, while the public re- 
plies that enlightened veniremen are 
shunted off in favor of jurors who do 
little thinking for themselves. The 
judges reply that there are too few en- 
lightened jurors to correct the situation,” 
he said. Edward Beck of the Chicago 
Tribune led the open forum which fol- 
lowed (Mr. Finnegan’s paper. 

Tributes were read for John V. Riley 
of the Danville Commercial-News and 
Henry W. Clendenin of the Springfield 
State Register by V. Y. Dallman, who 
succeeded Mr. Clendenin as head of the 
Register. 

Henry T. Claus, editor of the Boston 
Transcript spoke at the annual banquet. 

Prof. J. W. Garner of the University 
faculty deplored criticism of the American 
press because of adverse editorial com- 
ment upon national policies, in his speech 
upon international problems at a special 
session of the daily newspaper publisher. 
He referred to the reprimand of American 
citizens abroad for criticism of Ameri- 
can foreign policies and to the Coolidge 
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appeal in 1925 to newspapers to refrain 
from opposing the American policy in 
Nicaragua. He declared this to be an 
infringement upon the free expression of 
opinion by the American press. 

Harry E. Bell, president of the associ- 
ation, opening the convention challenged 
the newspapers to straighten out “this 
selfish, jazz-crazy, ungrateful and critical 
old world.” 

Edgar T. Cutter, superintendent of the 
central division of the Associated Press, 
described service improvements being 
made in Illinois. 

Among other speakers at the three-day 
meeting were: C. M. Eichenhauer, Quincy 
Whig-Journal, “Where and How to Get 
Advertising’; Frank Collins, Arcola 
Record-Herald, “Labor Saving ina Print 
Shop”; W. W. Loomis, LaGrange Citizen, 
“Getting Right Prices for Your Product” ; 
iH. L. Williamson, editor, United States 
Publisher’; Fred Keister, Ionia County 
News, Ionia, Mich.; H. Z. Mitchell, 
Bemidji (Minn.) Sentinel; Homer B. 
Clemmons, Blue Island Sun-Standard ; 
Elmo Watson, Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
Chicago; S. P. Preston, Gillespie News; 
Publisher; Fred Keister, Ionia County 
Republican; W. J. Smith, Waukegan 
Daily Sun; and John Henry Nash, artist 
printer of San Francisco. 


I. N. S. NAMES MASON 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


Regional Director Promoted to New 
Post on News Agency—Started ‘in 
Berlin—Was Host This Week to 

General Heye, German Officer 


Appointment of Frank Mason to a 
newly created post of business man- 
ager of the International News Service 
was announced 
this week by M. 
Koenigs- 
berg, president. 
Mr. Mason has 
recently been a 
regional director 
of the I. N. S. 

As Ga pitain 
| Mason, the new 

* business manager 
was American 
military attache 
to Germany after 
the armistice. He 
resigned from the 
army in 1920 to 
join I, N. S. and the Hearst newspapers 
as foreign correspondent. While in Ber- 
lin, he was placed in charge of the Cen- 


FRANK Mason 


tral European Service of the news 
agency. Later he was made Paris cor- 
respondent. He returned to this country 


a short while ago to become regional di- 
rector. In this position, he traveled con- 
siderably throughout the east, calling on 
client editors and bureaus to keep the or- 
ganization functioning smoothly. 

Capt. and Mrs. Mason gave a dinner 
and reception this week at their home to 
General Heye, commander-in-chief of the 
German army, and successor to General 
von Seeckt. « 

Among the guests were General Heye, 
his military and naval aide-de-camps, 
Major Stumpff and Captain Heye; Dr. 
Leitner, first secretary of the German em- 
bassy in Washington; Col. A. L. Con- 
ger, American military attache to Berlin; 
Col. Enochs, chief of staff of the Sec- 
ond U. S. Army Corps, Col. Marmon and 
Col. Scott, assistant chiefs of staff, and 
Capt. Holmes of the First Division head- 
quarters. 


PUNNING HEAD PRAISED 
It is seldom that a punning headline 


wins praise. This one did: “Selling 
Chasers Sets Dry Squad Chasing 
Sellers.” The copyreader responsible 


was Charles Sarver, of the New Vork 
World’s desk. The praise was handed 
out by William Preston Beazell, assist- 
ant managing editor. The story told of 
the district prohibition officer’s ruling 
that serving cracked ice and ginger ale 
be: use in a cocktail is a violation of the 
aw. 


What 


would you 
like to know 
about your 
Market— 

or your 


Competitor’s 
Market? 


YEARS of 
specialization — 
in newspaper | 
market studies - 
have given na- 
tional authori- 


ty to KNIGHT 


statements. 


Write for Details 


EMERSON B. KNIGHT, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


**Albany Evening News 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press 
*Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat 
TAuburn Citizen-Advertiser Journal.... 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

**Buffalo Courier Express 
**Buffalo Courier Express 
**Buffalo Evening News 
*Buffelo Evening Times 
*Buffalo Sunday Times 
*Corning Evening Leader 


**Geneva Daily Times 
**Gloversville Leader Republican 
*Ithaca Journal-News 
**Jamestown Morning Post 
**Mount Vernon Daily Argus 
*Newburgh Daily News 


To remember about 
New York State 


11,000,000 consumers whose per capita wealth 
Is greater than any other State in the Union— 
in fact the world. They pay over 1/4 of the 
Nation’s taxes. They have the buying power to 
purchase any product or commodity regardless 
of price or quality. There is no limit to this pur- 
chasing power. 


New York State consumers live in a concen- 
trated area, with transporation facilities so 
highly organized, that sales and’ distribution 
campaigns are merely a matter of routine detail. 


New York State families are practically all 
newspaper readers, as shown by the large 
circulation figures of the newspapers listed 
below. To reach this great buying power, you 
must enlist the aid of these great newspapers, 
because they are in direct contact with them 
daily. 


10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 


Lines lation Lines Lines 
Ale **New Rochelle Standard-Star ......... (E) 8,458 04 .04 
12 miter puny Now.) Lork:, cadens scones (E) 278,582 65 .60 
17 PNG Wa Se OFS) THmOms jea),.cc' ate Ginter colette os (M) 392,800 85 8415 
.04 TNew a Work) Timed ccuus <del tess lelsis sc (8) 656,338 1,10 1,089 
.055 *New York Herald-Tribune .......... (M) 802,598 .693 672 
25 *New York Herald-Tribune ........... (8) 873,484 +7425 72 
25 HN OWT! (SOF K NV OPLGt ts. « Siaress. a cievaiarelo./ sareiale (M) 335,928 595 58 
22 PE NOWie SOT KW OLIG) Mertens. osinisurteis.c «/nistyiow (8) 590,864 12 .69 
80 +New York Evening World........... (E) 814,491 »595 58 
625 **Niagara Falls Gazette ...........06. (E) 21,817 07 07 
24 Port. Cheater Items co.cc n.cis:« siajwnie aon ster (E) 5,062 04 .035 
.24 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise....(E) 138,999 06 .06 
.05 fRochester Times-Union .............. (E) 80,488 Al +20 
ll WET TO Va UOCOLG: « sais 4 di avaldid oieis(eia wie blaine (M&E) 22,426 07 07 
.04 *Watertown Standard .........c0.00: (E) 18,061 07 07 
035 
05 ** A, B, C, Statement, March 81, 1927, 

035 tt Government Statement, March 31, 1927, 
.05 + Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1927, 
08 * A. B, C, Publishers’ Statement, Oct, 1, 1927, 
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WAS VAMPIRE STORY 
PRESS AGENT HOAX? 


Question Debated When Fishy Yarn in 
New York World is Said to Be 
Only Coincidence and Not 
Related to New Play © 


HEATED controversy, mellowed by 
common acceptance of the well- 
known fallibility of folk who write 
pieces for papers, has developed in New 
York over the delicate question whether 
New York World fell for a press agent 
yarn on Oct. 3, when it published in a 
leading position a shivery story headed, 
“Vandals Open Old Grave, Drive Spike 
Into Man’s Heart,’ followed within a 
couple of days by the opening at the 
Fulton Theatre of a dramatic production 
of “Dracula,” Bram Stoker’s celebrated 
vampire novel, of which John Balderston, 
of the World’s London staff is co-author. 

Whether the World publication was 
planted by a press agent or was merely a 
coincidence is the subject of the debate. 
For the World appear Isaac D. White 
and Peter Dunne, the latter the reporter 
who wrote the story, maintaining that 
the account had a basis of fact. A re- 
porter for New York Evening Post in- 
vestigated the circumstances and reported 
that the press agent of the Dracula show, 
while not directly admitting the plant, 
gave indication of great pleasure at suc- 
cess in putting one over the vigilant 
World desk and also that the plant had 
been carried out through rich and in- 
fluential friends of Horace Liveright, 
producer of the play. Later Brooklyn 
Eagle published the result of an investi- 
gation made by one of its men, which 
offered a possible explanation. In the 
meantime Epitor & PUBLISHER virtuously 
commented on press agent trickery and 
said that it didn’t do a paper any good. 
Thus the controversy has been raging. 

Mr. White has informed Epiror & 
Pus.isHer that the tip that a grave had 
been found opened in a deserted cemetery 
on the Bigelow estate on Long Island 
came from persons who could not pos- 
sibly have connections with a press agent 
frame-up. Mr. Dunne and a_ photog- 
rapher. went to the cemetery on assign- 
ment and found the grave of a farmer 
named Sands, dead 70 years, had been 
tampered with. A hole three feet deep 
had been dug and Dunne says a stake 
was driven into this hole. Dunne says 
he didn’t know that a Dracula play was 
to be produced and that it was innocent 
Mr. Bigelow who suggested the vampire 
theory and had also mentioned to Dunne 
that Dracula advanced the superstition 
that the way to lay a vampire was to 
drive a hickory stick into the heart of 
the corpse in which it dwelt when it was 
not on noeturnal blood-sucking tours. 
Dunne wrote this into his story as the 
explanation of the open grave he had 
seen, producing one of the weirdest 
stories New York has seen in many a 
day. He wrote, among many other 
things, that there were stories of very 
suspicious characters living in the 
vicinity of the graveyard and also that 
the stake was driven in “exactly where 
the heart of the dead man would be.” 
His story did not explain why an ex- 
perienced vampire chaser would spend 
time on a hot day digging a three-foot 
hole and sink a stick to impale the heart 
from that level when it might easily 
have been done without resort to shovel 
work. No injustice is done to the World 
by asserting that Mr. Dunne’s story on 
its face was a silly exaggeration of simple 
facts, irrespective of the question of a 
press agent plant. It was a case of 
“making the story good” and it was 
better than ‘Tony Hamilton could have 
done in his palmiest day. 

Talman Bigelow, owner of the estate, 
says he saw the open grave, talked with 
Dunne and ‘emphatically denies that he 
had any part in Dracula press agentry. 
There is no direct evidence to connect 
the Dracula press agent, or the press 
agent of Horace Liveright, the producer, 
with the story and they are not talking, 
but that the World story was appre- 
ciated is shown by three-sheet posters 
bearing a reproduction of it pasted up 
before the Fulton Theatre. 


Editor 


The Brooklyn Eagle local corre- 
spondent appears to have done the best 
job of investigation. He went to the 
Bigelow estate and learned from ap- 
parently responsible persons that the 
grave of the farmer Sands had been dug 
into in July by a man said to be the 
friend of Bigelow’s private secretary. 
The act was said to have been in the 
spirit of curiosity, without any appre- 
ciation of its criminal nature. The Eagle 
man saw no stake driven in’ exactly 
where the heart would be. The ghoul 
had dug down three teet, got tired and 
drove a stake to determine how much 
deeper he must go to come to the corpse. 
The ghoul’s name is known, but he has 
not been located by any of the investi- 
gators and whether there is a tie-up be- 
tween him and press faking remains a 
mystery which might be explained if 
action should be brought against him. 
In the meantime it is accepted that this 
desecration of a grave was an act of 
playfulness by a full-grown man of some 
standing in society. 

Who is right and who mistaken is not 
clear, but that the World did not connive 
with a press agent is clearly in evidence. 
lf the story and the opening of the play 
are merely coincidental. the incident is 
notable. If a press agent job it was 
remarkably skillful and used numerous 
innocent and well-intentioned folk. 


WILL THE SHOPPING 
LIVE OR DIE? 


NEWS 


(Continued from page 13) 


said, “We have nothing to cover regard- 
ing Shopping News.” 

His contention, a contention he re- 
peated to Eprtor & PusBLisHER only the 
other day, is that if he is given the op- 
portunity he can produce a Shopping 
News that will be “a function for the 
good of the newspapers as well as the 
merchants.” 


“There is a way to do it,’ he said. 
“And the newspapers instead of ‘stand- 
ing in their own light as they are doing 
at Dayton can ‘cash in’ if they handle 
the situation right. 

The Detroit Shopping News, of 
which Oscar Weber of the J. L. Hudson 
Company is president, has now been 
operated for a period of one year and 
38 weeks exactly. It is owned by 26 
local merchants. 


“Our merchants have not cut down 
their newspaper appropriations on ac- 
count of the Shopping News,’ Mr. Veon 
replied, “They made added appropria- 
tions for Shopping News and then the 
increased volume of business more than 
took care of the added expenditure. At 
the time they signed contracts they were 
asked not to reduce their newspaper 
linage.” 

“Do you think Shopping News takes 
the place of newspapers?” Mr. Veon 
was asked. 

“Most emphatically no,’ he answered. 
“Not one of our merchants think for a 
minute that Shopping News could take 
the place of newspapers. They regard 
it entirely as a supplementary medium.” 

“Tt supplants direct by mail and forms 
of advertising which heretofore were not 
regarded any too highly.” 


“What is the chief advantage to mer- 
chants and* consumers of Shopping 
News?” was the final question asked Mr. 
Veon. 


His reply was that it turns Monday, 
“a notoriously poor shopping day into 
the second best business day of the 
week, and in numerous cases the best 
day of the week.’ To his mind the 
chief advantage to consumers lies in the 
fact that the values offered by the mer- 
chants in their Shopping News are 
“suaranteed values—that the advertising 
is censored, that it is truthful advertising 
without a single exaggeration or mis- 
statement, that the uniform lay-out and 
compact presentation of the store news 
helps them to plan their shopping in an 
easier and more intelligent manner, that 
when an item is advertised as a ‘special 
value’ it is a special value, and they can 
bank on it.” 


& Publisher for October 


22, 


1927 


Distributing Food Products 


in ILLINOIS 


To Start with you have 7160 retailers, ready 
to stock your goods. Some will even display 
them in the windows and on their counters. 
Then you have 1726 chain stores who can be 
interested to feature your products in their 


stores. 


If you sell the jobber, there are 559 whole- 
sale outlets, each with a large force of sales- 
men, who cover the entire state thoroughly. 


An advertising campaign in the newspapers 
is all these wholesalers and retailers require, 
and when they start selling, you don’t have 
to worry about distribution. 


With 7,000,000 consumers living in this 
market, with a vast jobber and dealer sales 
organization, to execute your sales plan, all | 
you need now are these newspapers listed 


below to start the ball a rolling. 


Rates Rates 
for for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 
**Alton Telegraph ........... (E) 11,035 _ 05 05 
jAurora Beacon-News ........ (E) 19,440 07 07 
**Belleville Advocate ......... (E) 6,840 03 .03 
{Chicago Daily Journal ...... (E) 125,007 .26 .24 
**Fyreeport Journal-Standard ....(E) 9,791 .05 05 
_ tJoliet Herald News ........ (E) 20,107 07 07 
{Matton Journal Gazette ..... (E) 5,813 04 04 
f{Moline Dispatch ........... (E) 12,788 .05 05 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas.(E) 5,424 035 035 
**Peoria Star....(S) 23,872....(E) 31,103 .085 07 
*Waukegan Daily Sun ........ (E) 6,200 035 .035 


**A_ B. C. Statement, March 31, 1927. 
{Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 
+{Government Statement. 

*A. B. C. Publishers Statement. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER'S 
MARKET GUIDE 


Functions Exactly to the Formula 


Laid Down by a Seasoned Veteran of 31 Years’ Experience 
as an Advertising Agency Executive 


In last week’s Epiror & PuBLisHER Mr. Frank M. Law- 
rence, secretary of the George Batten Co., Inc., New York, de- 
clared that Space Buying nowadays is not what it used to be. 


“In the old times,” he said, “we had to buy largely on faith. 
We had no reliable information at all. If we had only had 
Eprror & PuBLISHER’s Market Guide . . . we would have 
done a much better job. 


“We have learned today that it is not sufficient to buy circu- 
lation alone. WE TRY TO VISUALIZE THE PEOPLE 


we are looking for to buy the product given us to advertise. 


“When a manufacturer desires to advertise a product ... 
he tells us the market he wants to reach, or asks us to find the 
market. Then our job is to find the media that cover the 
market best. The more information we get from the pub- 
lishers, the more accurate our selection will be.” 


THIS IS EXPERT TESTIMONY 


A formula that immediately suggests the two-fold 
service of EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S Market Guide. 


|. The Surveys of: the Cities enable the Manufacturer and his 
Agency to VISUALIZE ‘the people they want to reach. 


2. Your advertisement, right next to the Survey of your City, gives 
the information concerning YOUR PAPER which every Space 
Buyer is hungry to have—of which he can never get too much— 
and which he MUST have before he. places the contracts. 


WILL your Ad. supplement the story 
of your trading area? 


It ought to. But it won’t—unless you harry with your space reservation and 
your copy. Don’t hesitate to use the wires—at our expense. The 1928 Mar- 
ket Guide will be published November 19, four weeks from today. Forms 
will close in a few days. Don’t let them close without YOUR paper’s story. 
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By MARLEN PEW 


N ILK of human kindness runs in 

journalistic veins. We-occasionally 
encounter some pretty rough’ and tough 
individuals, seeming to ‘be wholly. com- 
mercial and as ravenously greedy as their 
biological prototypes in the jungle, but 
the average newspaper man is by nature 
amiable and humane, cynicism. has: not 
touched his soul and his leading passion 
is for simple justice. This observation 
is based on a life-time of contacts with 
widely scattered members of the craft. 
For one who knifes his way to the front, 
climbing the skeletons of friends and as- 
sociates, many are found who ask noth- 
ing but the just rewards of honest 
achievement and as they go along they 
do*not compromise with conviction. So, 
the drink in the newspaper bowl remains 
sweet. 

* Ok x 


((OMES today a letter from J. Bart 

Campbell which we happily share 
with Shop Talkers. “More than five 
years ago,” writes Bart, “the ravages of 
tuberculosis forced John L. Martin, mem- 
ber of the staff of Washington Star, to 
seek a higher altitude and milder cli- 
mate. He selected Asheville, N. C. Be- 
fore he left Washington Isaac Gans, who 
has done so much to make the new 
National Press Club building venture a 
success, assured Martin he would write 
him the news of Washington, every day. 
For more than five years Mr. Gans has 
kept his promise with absolute fidelity, 
each day, no matter what else happened, 
penning at least a few lines to the bed- 
ridden newspaper man. From time to 
time the invalid replied, usually telling 
of his life in the North Carolina sani- 
tarium. In one letter he referred to the 
daily communication from Mr. Gans as 
‘helping to keep me cheerful and refresh 
the hope that I shall be able to return to 
my work at the capital.’ As the sick 
man’s strength returned he began to write 
articles for publication, notably a series 
on the life of birds, published in New 
York World. Some months ago Martin’s 
reporter instinct was aroused by facts 
which were reported to him concerning 
the fate of an obscure negro who had 
been convicted in a North Carolina court 
of murder and sentenced to death in the 
electric chair. There were circumstances 
which led the newspaper man to the be- 
lief that justice had miscarried. From 
his bed Martin conducted an investiga- 
tion. Thus he accumulated evidence 
which was so potent as to convince Judge 
Hoyle Sink, pardon commissioner of 
North Carolina, that the negro was inno- 
cent, The man has been given a re- 
prieve by Governor McLean and within 
a short time will be pardoned. Thus the 
invalid reporter, whose last assignment 
in Washington was covering of the arms 
conference, from his hospital cot has 
saved the life of a falsely accused black 
man, The incident is something for us 


to carry around in our hearts, isn’t it?” 


NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys ahd 
valuations. 


5:-P. WES LONGING: 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation 
Surveys, Valuations. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


ONE of the grand characters of Amer- 

ican journalism passed from life last 
week. ‘John Haslup Adams, editor Balti- 
more Sun, was a free spirit, intellectually 
true as steel, scrupulously faithful to the 
idealism which characterized his news- 
paper, a masterful craftsman and content 
to let his genius shine only anonymously 
from the printed page. Few newspaper 
men in this country or Europe are un- 
familiar with the works of this skilled 
newspaperman, but his name was known 
to only a limited circle. Indeed, so im- 
personal was his service to the Sun: and 
the community that it is said that he was 
practically unknown to the average reader 
of his great paper. But he was dearly 
loved and his work thoroughly appfe- 
ciated by his associates. Touchingly 


_earnest was the tribute paid to- him in 
the editorial column of the Sun last week- 


when his death was announced. -We un- 
derstand the editorial was written by 
H. L. Mencken who, for 27 years, was 
in daily contact with the editor as mem- 
ber of his staff and with him wrote the 
first editorial page of the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun, 


x ok Ox 
AFTER commenting upon the anony- 
mous character of Mr. Adams’ 


achievements, the editorial read: “It was 
a high privilege to have daily contact 
with such a man—to discuss the state of 
the world with him, to dispute with him 
amiably, to hear and see him when his 
indignation rose, to observe the swift, 
accurate play of his mind—but it was 
certainly no lazy experience. There was 
in him, despite the infirmities he disre- 
garded so bravely, a truly herculean en- 
ergy, and under it a restless and meticu- 
lous curiosity. He simply could not 
tolerate loose thinking, snap judgments, 
defective information. Whatever was of 
public interest was to him an important 
matter, and worthy of the most laborious 
inquiry. His accumulation of knowledge, 
in his later years, became immense, but 
it was never large enough to satisfy him. 
Always there was another side to be 
heard. No cause was too trivial to en- 
gage his attention, and no fanatic too ex- 
travagant to get his ear. He knew them 
all, and in the middle ground he came to 
his own wise and quiet conclusions. 
serPHE Sun and its people owe an im- 
measurable debt to him,” the edi- 
torial continues. “He not only sought to 
make their work dignified and publicly 
useful; he also knew how to make it 
pleasantly adventurous. A newspaper, as 


SERVICE 


Americas Largest Circulation 
Building Organization 


1927 


he conceived it, could never be a mere 
recorder of the superficial and the ob- 
vious. The real facts, he believed, were 
always more or less occult; to get at 
them and bring them to the light was 
the first duty of a journalist—the first 
duty and the chiefest joy. In this difficult 
and often baffling enterprise he spared 
no pains, and was quite incapable of im- 
agining any decent newspaper sparing 
them. Wherever the facts led up hill or 
down dale, that was the way to go; to 
hesitate or compromise was to dishonor 
a profession that, to the last, he served 
and believed in with romantic devotion. 
Was the thing true? Then it must be 
printed. .Was the cause just? Then it 
must be supported. He had no~ other 
politics and he would tolerate the entry 
of no other politics into the Sun. If this 
newspaper, keeping to the course he 
marked out, finds and holds a place of 
dignity in the journalism of America, 
then the life and work of John Haslup 
Adams -will be justified. As for himself, 
he never had any doubts. . He believed 
thoroughly that the program he had fol- 
lowed so long would succeed invariably 
and inevitably—that it could not imag- 
inably fail. But that was not why he 
advocated it. He advocated it because 
it was the only program tolerable to so 
straight and honest, so sound and hon- 
orable a man.” 
Shak ike 


N the 91st year of her wonderful life 

Ellen Browning Scripps this week 
witnessed’ the opening at Claremont, 
Cal., of the Scripps College for Women 
of which she is the founder. It is the 
only girls’ college in the Southwest and 
is a unit of famous Pomona College. 
The Oxford idea of small federated 
colleges of limited student bodies is the 
basis of this interesting educational enter- 
prise. Those who have had the pleasure 
of personal acquaintance with Miss 
Scripps will comprehend with what joy 
this serene little woman has provided an 
educational institution for the girls of 
the community in which she has quietly 
dwelt. Newton D. Baker, who spoke at 


The Vigor of Youth 
—the Wisdom of Age 


During its long history the Boston Tran- 
seript has been singularly immune from 
fads, from high pressure practices, from 
anything the most rigorous moralist might 
hold to be against the highest ethics of 
newspaper publishing. 


The best element in Boston knows that 
this policy of well-bred poise has in no 
reputation 
outstanding news- 


way dimmed 
as one 
papers. The Transcript combines the vigor 
of youth with the wisdom of age. 
To reach Boston’s best. 
buyers, the Transcript 
should be first on your list 


Boston Ebening Gransrript 


Highest ratio. of BUYERS to readers 
National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Boston New York 


the Transcript’s 
of America’s 


Chicago 


Detroit— 


Free Press circula- 
tion reaches 31,000 
more than the total 
number of families 
owning their own 
homes. 


Che ‘Free Press’ 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 


With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed circulation 
productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost. 


the dedication exercises, voiced th 
opinion of her acquaintances when h 
said, “Of the great women I have know 
none has so wide a concern for the thing 
of the mind, so deep a sympathy fo 
the things of the spirit.” 

* Ok x 


[X her medest, yet charming villa a 

La Jolla, Ellen Browning Scripp 
sits by a huge plate glass window openin 
directly on the broad Pacific. But neve 
is the slight, silver-crowned figure i 
idleness. For many years she receive 
almost daily calls from her half-brothes 
the late E. W.. Scripps, whose rane! 
house at. Miramar was located some 2 
miles away, and with him counciled o; 
every phase of the development of wha 
has become the Scripps-Howard news 
paper and service organization. Hoy 
many stout planks of policy were put int 
the foundations of that institution fron 
her fertile imagination one can onbk 
surmise, but it is certain that Mr. Scripp 
and many of the men associated with hin 


Commuters’ 
Preference 


A recent investigation shows 
that The Sun is read by far 
more people than any other 
newspaper on the homeward 
bound commuters’ trains to 
New York’s suburbs. 


To advertisers who want to 
reach the prosperous, buying 
people of New York, and its 
suburbs, The Sun is an un- 
usually effective medium. 


Ohe sem By) Sun 
NEW YORK 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 


Elkhart Truth 
Elkbart, Ind. 


Ask them about it 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 
New York: 47 West 34th Strret 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 


COMPLETE 


URING the first nine months of 1927 _ 
D the COLUMBUS DISPATCH led the 

other Columbus evening paper in 
every classification on NATIONAT, advertis- 
ing with a grand total of 2,256,172 lines. 
This is a gain of 81,918 lines over the 
same period of 1926 and is considerably 
more than twice as much national adver- 
tising as the other Columbus evening paper 
carried. 

—and—— 

in TOTAL LINEAGE for the first nine 
months of this year the Dispatch again 
demonstrated its advertising supremacy 
with the noteworthy lead of 6,646,578 lines 
over the other Columbus evening paper. 


The Columbus Pigpatey 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
TOTAL NET PAID Cireulation 117,077 


; 
; 
; 


DOMINANCE | 


en paid tribute to the unceasing 
erest and the genius of the little 
man who rocked by the big plate glass 
dow which faced the open sea. As 
il, she was occupied by the development 
such educational and humane philan- 
ppies as the Scripps Biological Insti- 
, a modern hospital, playgrounds and 
sommunity house, a local school for 
is; a woman’s club house, and a 
ary. For herself she cultivated a 
idrously beautiful flower garden. 
ee «6this writer interviewed Miss 
ipps at La Jolla. The conversation 
aed on her curiosity concerning the 
fare of young folks engaged in the 
ly of art in cities of the East. She 
that there was lack of appreciation 
mg patrons of the modern school of 
erican artists and that the struggle 
youth aspiring for honors in the field 
€ pitiably gratuitous. She did not 
of newspapers, but did express 
reciafion of some of the poetry her 
few, Robert Paine Scripps, then a 
_ had -written.. Later she published 
e of his verse. Mr. Scripps is ‘now 
1 of the Scripps-Howard organization. 
) * Ok Ox 
ILTON A. McRAE recently wrote 
of Miss Scripps’ early life. She 
born in London during the reign of 
liam IV, and with her father and 
herless brothers and. sisters. came to 
country on a sailing barque at the 
of seven. The family settled at 
iville, Ill. Despite scant family 
Is Ellen succeeded in graduating 
1 Knox. College at Galesburg in 1858, 
wing which she taught school for 
ral years. Her brother, James E. 
pps, had founded Detroit News and 
873 Miss Scripps joined his staff as 
oof-reader. The story runs that in 
year of panic James E, Scripps 
ed money and his loyal sister, who 
saved her hard-earned dollars while 
ing as a teacher, proffered a fund 
h saved the day for the then 
gling News. Working all day in 
office, she spent her evenings pre- 
ig a column of miscellany. This 
nn was later syndicated to the papers 
E. W. Scripps founded and Robert 
-aine, veteran Scripps editor, tells 
it became the nucleus of the News- 
- Enterprise Association, now famed 
e NEA Service. Miss Scripps was 
rdent advocate of Woman Suffrage, 
2 valiantly in favor of prohibition in 
ays when that reform was unpopular 
entered with spirit into every for- 
‘looking public cause of the day. 
invested her savings in many 
PS newspapers as they were started 
ecame an important stockholder in 
nterprises of the late James E. and 
. Scripps. In 1881 she and E. W. 
ps toured Europe together for a 
during which time she regularly 
for the papers. Mr. McRae credits 
vith keen business sense in addition 
remarkable adeptness for editorial 
€s, a rare combination of faculties 
1 also made E. W. Scripps notable 
urnalism.- = a 


THEODORE HARRIS 


odore Harris, 36, well-known North 
ina N€wspaperman and a member of 
sheville Citizen staff, died in Ashe- 
Oct. 10. He joined the Citizen in 
going to the Atlanta Constitution 
y editor in 1915. He returned to 
ille on the Times, remaining until 
When he rejoined the Citizen. He 
‘riting special political articles for 
aper at the time of his death. IIl- 
orced¢ him to discontinue work four 
S agol. 


GEORGE B. M. HOUSTON 


rge B. M. Houston, for 21 years 
of the Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette, 
t the Gale Hospital there, Oct. ile 
ing an operation for appendicitis. 
is 64 years old» Mr. Houston was 
1 Newpuryport and came to Haver- 
om Brockton. \ Previously he had 
_ hewspaperman in Lynn and San 
0, Tex., and had acted as a war 
ondent during the Spanish-Ameri- 
ar. 
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SOUTH FLORIDA PRESS 
MEETS AT CLERMONT 


More Than 100 Editors Attend Mid- 
Year Meeting—Postoffice Official 
Discusses Lotteries 
The final session of the mid-year meet- 
ing of the South Florida Press Associa- 
tion closed in Clermont Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 15, and members went away 
voting it not only the largest attended 

but the best meeting ever held. 

Nearly 200 enjoyed the cafeteria supper 
given ‘by Clermont citizens Friday night 
with a program in which brief speeches 
were made by J. C. Sellers of the Jack- 
sonville Times-Union, Dr. J. O. Woodley, 
Clermont, former president of Marshall 
College; Dr. Hamilton Holt of Rollins 
College and Karl Lehman, secretary of 
the | Orange County 
Commerce. 

Thirty-one new members for the 

National Editorial Association were ob- 
tained. Completing Florida’s quota in 
the nation-wide membership drive. 
- During Saturday’s session Gilbert 
‘Leach of the Leesburg Commercial told 
how the Lake County publishers were 
handling _ political advertising, getting 
cash in advance. 


Reminiscences of 40 years in the news- 
paper business were told by J. H. Benja- 
min, editor of the Palm Beach Inde- 
pendent. : 

Lake Worth was chosen as the place 
for the annual meeting to be held in con- 
junction with the Florida State Press 
Association next April. 

he opening session of the two-day 
meeting was marked by an attendance of 
more than 100 editors and their wives. 
Joe Earman, of the Palm Beach Inde- 
pendent, who contracted pneumonia at 
the Lindberg celebration at Jacksonville, 
sent his regrets. 

The program included addresses by 
H. H. Hudson of the Titusville Star- 
Advocate and Bryan Mack of the Lake- 
land Ledger. Friday afternoon a meet- 
ing of the officers and directors of the 
Florida State Press was held with Mrs. 
Lucille Smith of Lake Worth, presiding, 
at which time it was decided to hold 
the annual meeting of that body at Lake 
Worth next April. 


Directors present included R. J. Holly 
of Sanford, I. R. McAlpin of Dade City, 
Jack Worthington of Lake Wales, Lon 
Burton of Delray, Byron West of Talla- 
hassee, Bryan Mack of Lakeland, George 
Hosmer of Fort Myers, W. M. Glenn of 
Orlando and J. C. Lochner of Clermont. 


Discussing “common postal law viola- 
tions,” Will Wood, chief of the Bureau 
of Classifications, U. S. Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., appeared 
before the conference Friday afternoon. 
Summed up, Mr. Wood's recommenda- 
tions to the publishers were, “when in 
doubt, submit your problem to the local 
jpostmaster, who will take it up with 
those in authority and secure a definite 
ruling.” 

Mr. Wood’s talk dealt with attempts 
of advertisers to put over lotteries, or 
near-lotteries, and with other attempted 
infringements of the postal rulings, with 
which publishers frequently must cope. 


$3,000,000 OR 3 BABIES 


Which Is the Bigger Story Asks H. B. 
Swope of New York World 


There was a fire recently at Ocean 
City, N. J., which razed scores of build- 
ings to a total loss estimated at more 
than $3,000,000. In the course of the 
fire three babies were believed lost in 
one of the blazing houses. 

One New York paper on the night 
of the fire played up the $3.000,000. esti- 
mated loss, the New York World played 
up the three babies. 

“Which has the wider human appeal, 
the money or the babies is a question 
I_ would like to submit to editors,” 
Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor 
of the New York World declared this 
week to Eprtor & PUBLISHER. 


Chamber of, 


R. H. (RAY) SCHOOLEY 


for the last three years ad- 
vertising manager of the 
New York Herald Tribune, 
Is now associated with HOME 
OWNERS INSTITUTE, Inc., 
as Vice President. 


Mr. SCHOOLEY will assist all newspapers cooperating 
with the Home Owners Institute to the end 
that these newspapers may make their pattici- 
pation in this National Model Homes program 
contribute in full measure to their greater edi- 
torial prestige and reader good will; and to 


their growth in circulation and advertising. 


Mr. SCHOOLEY has been the Herald Tribune contact 
man with Home Owners Institute since its in- 
ception in 1921. He is thoroughly familiar with 
our work in 


(1) Preparing the Herald Tribune Small Homes 


Syndicate Page for newspapers. 


(2) Developing our national Better Homes pro- 
gram, under which, with the cooperation of 
leading newspapers in principal cities through- 
out the United States, 115 Model Homes al- 
ready have been built under the guidance of 
Home Owners Institute, from Home Owners 
Institute architect’s plans and specifications. 


Mr. SCHOOLEY has seen the Herald Tribune, during its 
cooperation with Home Owners Institute, be- 
come the leading “Home Ownership” news- 
paper of New York; and grow to first place in 
Building Materials advertising and to a strong 
position in financial, real estate, household ap- 
pliance and allied classifications. 


Mr. SCHOOLEY’S newspaper experience consists of 18 years 
with the New York American, New York 
Tribune and Herald Tribune. In securing his 
services, Home Owners Institute feels it has 
procured the man best fitted, through special 
training and understanding of newspaper prob- 
lems, to give practical assistance to our cooperat- 
ing newspapers, whereby theymay benefitthrough 
this program asthe Herald Tribune has benefited. 


HOME OWNERS INSTITUTE 
(INCORPORATED) 
441 Lexington Avenue New York City 


EA 
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R Own VoRLD 
OF LETTERS 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


NE of the “Ten-Minute Talks on All 

Sorts of Topics” by Elihu Burritt, 
the learned blacksmith of New Britain, 
Conn., is headed “The Greatest and Last 
of Personal Editors.” This talk is really 
an editorial about Horace Greeley. Bur- 
ritt takes as his text for his chat this 
item which originally appeared in the 
London Times: 

A change of some importance took place, dur- 
ing last week, on the staff of the Times. Mr. 
Mowbray Morris, who has for many years been 
manager of that paper, has retired, and Mr. 
Stephens has been appointed his successor. The 
new manager is taken from the parliamentary 


corps, and is, comparatively speaking, quite a 
young man. 


The chat then goes on to show that 
when the manager of the London Times 
retires from office that newspaper prints 
a very brief notice that scarcely causes 
a ripple in London. By way of contrast 
he shows what happened when Horace 
Greeley passes away with the words, “It 
is done,” on his lips. 

Of Greeley, Burritt says: 


Who can measure the orbit of Horace 
Greeley’s life, influence, name and reputation ? 
To say these were known to every man, woman, 
and child on this continent who can read the 
shortest words of our English tongue, would be 
to limit the area of his fame. Millions of 
southern slaves, whom it was a penal offence to 
teach a written syllable, heard his name while 
bending to their bondage, and it sounded to 
their listening ears like the distant footstep of 
scme Greatheart that God was sending to their 
release. On what other continent or island, 
peopled by men who read in any language put 
in newspaper type, is his name unhonored or 
unknown? How few of the eighty millions who 
speak our own on the globe have not already 
seen those short words on their pathetic tour 
around the earth, “It is done??? What enlight- 
ened nation did not know the wide meaning of 
those words, as well as his own, when it bent 
its head and wept at his bier? 


The book, “Ten-Minute Talks on All 
Sorts of Topics,” which can be picked 
up for a dime on almost any second hand 
book stall is not a bad book for news- 
paper men to peruse. The talk about 
Horace Greeley begins on page 289. 

RE 


TITHE life story of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers is told by Silas Bent in 
The Century for November under the 


head, “Adding One Newspaper to 
Another.” 
Mr. Bent begins by recalling the 


twentieth birthday anniversary of the 
United Press and the speech made at 
that time by President Coolidge. Then 
he jumps back twenty years when he was 
a reporter on the St. Lowis Post Dispatch, 
the assistant telegraph-editor of which 
had just announced that he was going to 
take a job as news-editor of the Scripps- 
McRae paper in Cincinnati: © 


“Don’t you think it is a mistake,’ remon- 
strated the responsible editor, ‘‘to leave a great 
paper founded by Joseph Pulitzer, and go to 
work for people who don’t even know the why 
af a newspaper?” He was not merely belittling 
a rival employer: he was expressing the opinion 
of many sagacious newspaper men. The assist- 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 


Buffalo—a profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertising goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 


cellent, retail and other 
business _ thriving. One 
newspaper will put your 


story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of § Buffalo Homes 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-S H COMPANY 
Representatives 
Graybar Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlantic Bldg. 
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Tribune Tower 
Chicago, IIl. 
Waterman Bldg. 
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ant telegraph-editor, however, could not resist 
the lure of twenty-seven fifty a week, and be- 
took his hundred pounds to Cincinnati. 


The fellow who took the desk job in 
Cincinnati was, of course, Roy 
Howard—the former newsboy who sat at 
the right of President Coolidge at Hotel 
Roosevelt when the United Press held 
its twentieth anniversary banquet. 

The man who founded this group, as 
Mr. Bent points out, was Edward W. 
Scripps, who with $10,000 borrowed from 
his elder brother started the first news- 
paper from which sprang the present 
string of twenty-six which stretches from 
coast to coast. When he founded, in 
1879, the penny press in Cleveland, he 
told his editor, Bob Paine, that no man 
with pull or power of money was to be 
treated better than any other man. But 
let Mr. Bent continue the story: 

It happened that on one of Scripp’s early 
visits to Cleveland, he fell into a misdemeanor 
perhaps more frequent in_that decade than in 
this. The next day the Press carried, as an 
ordinary police court item, the fact that he had 
been fined ten dollars for reckless driving 
(horses, of course) while intoxicated, “Bid” 
Scripps had the high temper. which often goes 
with red hair; and he had a human impulse to 
ease his wrath by discharging the editor. 

“For a full minute,’? Paine said afterward, 
“his eye was on mine, with all the benevolence 
of a garpike glaring at a nice fat minnow, Then 
the stern features relaxed, and into his eyes 
came that smile which those who knew him wel 
never forget.” The upshot was that the editor 
got an increase of pay, and is still with the 
Scripps’ chain. 


NOTHER incident is worth passing 
mention in “Our Own World of 
Letters.” A young advertisimg man 


working for Scripps had embezzled some- 
thing like $4,000 by holding out subscrip- 
tions. The business manager of the 
paper telegraphed Scripps that nothing 
would be lost as a mortgage had been 
taken out on the home of the mother of 
the advertising man. Promptly came 
Scripps’ reply, “You will cancel mortgage 
at once. You will put four thousand in 
your profit and loss account, due to damn 
poor management.” 

The story of the string then goes on 


ae 


a well 
in August 
making the eighth consecutive 


month of circulation and adver- 
tising gains for the 


BALTIMORE 


EWS 


Largest circulation of any daily paper 
in the South 


CIRCULATION GAIN 
Net paid August 
NEWS ......---eeeeeeee+ + 144,374 
Evening Sun ..........-...123,549 


ADVERTISING GAIN 
(local) first 8 months 1927 
NEWS gained 181,104 lines 
Eve. Sun lost 643,651 lines 
Post lost 193,285 lines 


NOTE: The NEWS has shown a gain in 
local advertising for each of the last 8 
months compared to the monthly losses 
of the other two evening papers. 


1927 


to show how Scripps extended his hold- 
ings in other papers rapidly during the 
eighties. It takes up the account of how 
papers in the string were early denounced 
as labor agitators. Next come the papers 
that. belong to the string—a list that need 
not be repeated. 

Somewhat in detail may be found the 
pivotal events leading to the establish- 
ment of a Scripps-Howard paper in 
Denver. These pivotal incidents having 
been told even more in detail in Epiror 
& PupBLIsHER need not be repeated in 
this connection. Indeed, Mr. Bent for 
much of the material seems to have 
drawn heavily upon the columns of 
Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

The concluding thought of “Adding 
One Newspaper to Another’ is that 
“accuracy in news, liberalism without 
fanaticism and tolerance and independence 
in day-to-day journalism, appear to pay 
dividends’—a hopeful sign in the present 
day tendencies of the press. Instead of 
writing for newspapers Mr. Bent seems 
to be devoting most of his time just now 
to writing about newspapers. 

* 


PREE police court reporter comes under 
the microscope in The New Republic 
for Oct. 12 in an editorial which dis- 
cusses the brutality exhibited by the 
Pennsylvania State police towards miners 
-at Cheswick, near Pittsburgh. In ‘this 
editorial the following comment is made: 


The newspapers get their first, and often their 
only, information, in a case of this sort, from 
the police themselves. Reporters at police 
headquarters write, or dictate over the tele- 
phone, news stories based on what the officers 
tell them. The press association representatives 
pick up the stories from the advance proof 
sheets of the local papers which subscribe tu 
their services. Fhus the false or misleading 
statement of a police sergeant is likely, in the 
course of the normal routine, to be distributed 
without investigation to 2,000 newspapers and 
a possible maximum of 35,000,000 readers. If 
the story seems of exceptional importance, re- 
porters are sent to the scene to make an in- 
vestigation; but here, also, their first and easiest 
source of information is the police. 


Later on the editorial adds: 


Even if the reporter is conscientious and 
gives all the facts to his paper, they may be 
suppressed by his superiors, through bad edi- 
terial judgment or through fear of offending 
that close corporation of men of wealth which 
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me. 1 1483) Newspapers 


The Grand Rapids Press 
The Flint Daily Journal 

The Saginaw Daily News 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 
The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I, A, KLEIN J, E, LUTZ 
50 East 42nd Street 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill, 


Pittsburgh 


Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun-Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sun in 
the evening field, and The Post 


and Gazette Times Sunday morn- 


ing.) 
Daily Circulation §2¢"gn? 


Over 200,000 


Sunday Circulation 


Over 338,000 


National advertising representatives: Paul 
Block, Inc,, 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
Century Bldg., Chicago; General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit; Little Bldg., Boston; Com- 
monwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 


owns mines where striking workers have be 
employed, banks where newspapers borroy 
money, and department stores which advertise 
And finally, if the local paper does print th 
truth, the press association representative ij 
under the temptation to tone it down before hy 
puts it on the wire. It is controversial; the 
victims are, presumably, immigrants (alway; 
unpopular) and the aggressors policemen . 
ways entitled to the benefit of the doubt.) \ 
sees only trouble made if he dumps all this int 
a thousand newspaper offices. Just how fa 
these several intangible factors operated in th 
present case, we are unable to say; but we knoy 
that they are always at work in Pittsburgh ani 
every other city; and that they constitute one 0 
the most sinister facts about American journal 
ism today. 


THOMPSON TO HOLLYWOOD 


Paul Thompson, one of the country’ 
pioneer news photographers, left Tuesda: 
for Hollywood to write a series of specia 
articles on moving picture personalitie 
and productions for moving picture jour 
nals, fan magazines and newspaper syndi 
cates. Previous to his photographic wor! 
Mr. Thompson was sporting editor of th 
New York Evening Sun, and editor o 
The Illustrated Outdoor News. ; 


DVERTISERS. w ho 
understand the Iowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be 
properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 

IOWA DAILY PRESS ASS’N © 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Ames Tribune Iowa City Press Citizen 


Boone News-Republican Keokuk Gate City 
Burlington Gazette Marshalliown Times- 
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Burlington Hawk-Eye Republican 

Cedar Rapids Gazette Mason City Globe- 

Centerville Towegian & Gazette & Times 
Citizen Muscatine Journal & 

Council Bluffs Non- News-Tribune 
pareil Oelwein Register 

Davenport Democrat & Oskaloosa Herald 
Leader 


Ottumwa Courier 
Sioux City Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Courier - 
Waterloo Tribune 


Davenport Times 

Dubuque Telegraph- 
Herald 

Fort Dodge Messenger 
& Chronicle 

Fort Madison Democrat 


BUMPER CROPS 
Utah, Idaho and West- 


ern Wyoming will produce 
this year greater crops than 
ever before known. 


No better time than now | 
to advertise in— 


The Salt Lake Cribune 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
St. Louis—Kansas City—Atlanta 
M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 


San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Seattle—Portland 
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DO YOU NEED. 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organ 
tion of college trained newspapé! 
magazine and advertising 
wants to help you find 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic 
—it saves you time by reco 
mending only those who 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, 
write John G. Earhart, Direct 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma D 
oF 836 Exchange Ave., Chicag 
Til. ; 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 


EGION PAYS HONORS 


_ TO PHIL PAYNE 


age, Movie, Political and Newspaper 
Worlds Represented at Memor‘al 

_ Services—‘‘Old Glory New 
Glory,’”’ Says Mayor 


| 
Stace, movie, political and newspaper 
wrids were represented at memorial ser- 
#s .n honor of Vhilip A. Payne, former 
imaging editcr of the New York Daily 
wrer, conducted by Mr. Payn2’s owi 
et of the American Legion, Cinarles A. 
isick Post. No. 15, in the editor’s nom: 
wa, West New “York, N. J. 
The services marked presentation to 
»tewn ct a museum of war relies to 
/Enown as the “Philip A. Payne 
emorial.” In the relics is a salvaged 
el of “Old Glory,” Hearst plane on 
uch Layne flew with Lloyd Bertaud 
1 J. D. Hill on what was to have been 
‘first continuous flight to Rome from 
ma. SS: A, 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York 
personal tribute said: 
‘After all, ‘Old Glory’ was but a new 
ry for Phil Payne—‘Old Glory’ was 
rehicle upon which the American fiag 
w and fell, but not without command- 
the admirat‘on of all the peoples of 
world for a man who held the flag 
ft. God bless the soul of -our 
ghbor ard our friend, Phil Payne.” 
[he master of ceremonies, Post Com- 
nder Irwin Rubensiein, opened the 
emonies aiter a parade of Legion men 
uniform had marched to the building 
| stood at attention. He introduced 
dden Ivins, managing editor of the 
dson Dispatch, who was Payne’s first 
‘ editor, and his lifetime friend. 
dr. Ivin’s eulogy was the simple, direct 
ute cf friend to friend. He recalled 
t Payne was always a plain man and 
plain man’s friend. He touched on 
war record—Payne was a major in 
United States Reserve Corps when 
was lost. 
Villiam Randolph Hearst telegraphed : 
I am extremely sorry, that I am un- 
2 to reach New York in time to at- 
A the memorial services of Phil Payne. 
im glad that there is to be a Phil 
me Memorial to maintain his memory 
an inspiration to all those who ad- 
é€ competent and heroic’ devotion to 
her ideals.” 
Jn the wall of the Mirror’s city room 
re now hangs the last photograph ever 
en of the paper’s former brave man- 
ig editor, and, stuck in the corner of 
frame is the last message Mr. Payne 
ite to his staff. This letter, written 
n the Brunswick Hotel, Old Orchard, 
, Was addressed to ‘The Mirror 
ig.” It read: 
You have been a great bunch to work 
1. I love you all, even when I get 
r expense accounts. Your fob is with 


he reference to the fob was to a 
of a watch fob presented him by 
abers of the Mirror staff before he 
on his last journey. This fob was 
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Crowds attending memorial service for Phil Payne 


in the form of a laurel wreath of gold 
on one side of which was inscribed “Old 
Glory” and on the reverse the legend 
Was: 

“We are with 
proud of you.” 

The fob was presented to Mr. Payne 
at Garden City, L. I., by Miss Katherine 
Coyle, feature editor of the Mirror, who 
had worked for him for seven years. 


you all the way and 


TO SELL DAILY’S EQUIPMENT 


Res:iver for Indianapolis Post to Auc- 
tion Property Oct. 26 


(By Telegraph to Ep:ror & Pus LIsHEeR) 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 19—Re- 
ceiver’s sale for equipment of the /ndian- 
apolis Post, which suspended early in 
August after six weeks of publication, 
will be held Wednesday, Oct. 26, at the 
Post plant in the Century Building here, 
according to legal notices published in 
Indianapol's newspapers today. The 
notices are signed by John W. Castor, of 
the Castor Bros. Printing Company, 
who was named receiver for the paper by 
Judge Mahlon E. Bash of probate court. 

The following assets will be sold for 
not less than $115,000, according to the 
court order: Linotypes, monotypes, 
stereotype machines, printing press and 
equipment, composing room equipment, 
miscellaneous press and equipment tools, 


The insignia that 
represents 


GOOD service. 
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Over 400 newspapers discovered 
»a.,simple and practical solution 
‘to their checking proof prob- 
when they accepted our 
‘NEW and Complete Checking 
Proof Service. Under this p'an 
the Publishers’ office is relie: ed 
entirely of all detail work, 


lems, 


Less expensive— 
_ Greater results. 


(Two months’ trial test offer) 


The Advertising 
CHECKING BUREAU Inc. 


79 Madison Ave. (/4\) 538 So. Clark St. 
NEW YoRK 5 CHICAGO 


office furniture and fixtures, automobile 
truck, camera, printing paper, ink, and 
mailing room sundries. 

The Post was started with the back- 
ing of Mayor John L, Duvall in an at- 
tempt to help him out with his stormy 
administration. 

Duvall’ is now under sentence and fine 
for violation of the corrupt practices act. 
He has appealed to the Indiana Supreme 
Court. 


PATHE NEWS TAKES U.P. 


Film Picture Service Receiving News 


Report Here and Abroad 


Pathe News has become a full-service 
member of the United Press, which is 
supplying its news report to the news- 
reel organization both in the United 
States and abroad, Hugh Baillie, vice- 


Space is space—but 
the BEST Classified 
Advertising publicity 
justifies its daily 

appearance in 
your newspaper 


o}) 
@& 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International 


Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


Have youa 
friend in 
Kansas City 


Ask him if 
he doesn’t 
read The 
Kansas City 
Star 


=e) 
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president and general business manager 
of the United Press announced Wednes- 
day. 

Cooperative arrangements already have 
been established between bureaus of 
Pathe and the United Press throughout 
the United States, and similar plans are 
now being worked out in Europe, where 
L. C. de Rochemont, chief assistant to 
Editor Ray Hall of Pathe News, is re- 
organizing some of the Pathe bureaus. 
The arrangements will soon be extended 
to Asia and to South America, said Mr. 
Baillie. 

Full United Press reports are sent by 
wire into the leading Pathe bureaus, and 
at other news centers contact is main- 
tained between bureau men of the two 
organizations to facilitate delivery of 
news tips to the news-reel photographers. 

Ray Hall, editor of Pathe News, 17 
vears ago was Pacific Coast manager of 
the United Press, and left that organiza- 
tion later in Chicago to enter the news- 
reel business. 


SE wee 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS—blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and _ thereughly 
sells both dealer and consumer 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS | 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Portland 


NEW YORK 


STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
Mount Beene 


THE STANDARD STAR 
New Pothene 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


Sections 


jor 


Newspapers 
Magazines 


STANDARD 


Gravure Corporation 
i LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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PROFESSOR BUYS WEEKLY 


The Gouverneur (N. Y.) Free Press 
has been sold to Dr. Charles T. McFar- 
lane, professor of geography in Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
for a price reported at $25,000 James 
W. McFarlane, Dobbs Ferry, son of Dr. 
McFarlane, will manage the paper, a 
weekly. The Free Press was founded in 
1883. 


43 YEARS WITH DAILY 


William Wallace MacMillan, a make- 
up man in the composing room of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, has completed 43 years 
of consecutive service in that department, 
and is still actively at work. He com- 
nutes daily from his home at Babylon, 


— Supplies 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you_can buy. Pers 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one fever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereoty ping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO | 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or write 
us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Vital 


It is essential to line up new 
prospects but it is even more 
vital to keep present clients well 


The 


informed on your product. 


logical way is through 


Editor & Publisher 


Editor 
L. I. He works without the aid of 
glasses, and reads the smallest faced 


type with ease. 


RULES ON LEGAL PAPER 


The Illinois Supreme Court recently 
upheld the decision of a lower court that 
the Howard News, a free distribution 
paper published in Rogers Park, a Chi- 
cago suburb, is a legal mewspaper. 
Thomas F. Myers is publisher. 


IOWA WEEKLY SOLD 


Announcement was made Wednesday 
of this week of the sale of the Carroll 
(la.) Herald, weekly, by J. B. Hunger- 
ford and son to J. M. Grimes, of Alta, 


NEWSPAPER 


PRESSES 


All in Fine Condition and 
Ready for Immediate 
Shipment 


8-page Duplex flat-bed Perfecting 
Press, Angle Bar Model 
16-page Scott Web Newspaper 
Press, Class X, 2 plates wide 
20-page Duplex Metropolitan 
Model Newspaper Press 


Offered complete with motors and 
stereotype equipment. 


Send for current list of offerings, 
giving other newspaper, stereotype 
and composing room equipment. 


Thomas W. Hall Company, Inc. 
575 Washington St. 
New York 


& Publisher for October 


and Equipment _ 


22,1927 


la. The deal was made through the H. 
F. Henrichs Agency, of Litchfield, Ill. 
Mr. Hungerford and his son, John, will 
go to California soon, where they will 
locate. The latter returned recently from 
a world tour. 


ADOPTS PIECE WORK 


The Charlotte (N. C.) Observer has 
changed its basis of pay for operatives 
from straight salary to the piece scale. 
All linotype operatives, except those on 
advertising work, are affected. No other 
change in salary scale is contemplated. 
The new rate became effective this week. 
The management hopes under the new 
arrangement to get more linage per 
machine. 


Classified 


EDITOR & PUBLISHEI 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charge at same rate per lir 
per insertion as earned by frequency of ii 
sertion. Minimum Contract space, thr: 
lines. The Editor & Publisher reserves th 
right to classify, edit or reject any adve 
tisement. 


ADVERTISING 


Drive and Control 
for 
Newspaper Presses 


In the new building of 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald, the 10-unit Goss 
press will be equipped 
with three General Elec- 
tric alternating-current 
drives. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


SAVE A MINUTE 


in packing a matrix and you will often beat the other 


fellow to the start. 


Space Packing Felt that is soft, tears easily and stays 


put, will do it for you. 


We manufacture it in four thicknesses—No. 25, No. 35, 


No. 40 and No. 50. 


MOULDING BLANKETS all kinds. 
Red and Blue Drying Blankets. 


Prepared Matrix Paste. 


The above are only a few of our specialties. 


New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO—Worcester 


Hoe Combined Saw 


IPS Li SPAH OF; 


R. HOE & CO. Inc. 


Sharon Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


7 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Table and Mono-Rail Trimmer 


IT’S THE BEST 
504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


This Machine combines the 
advantages of the Hoe Ped- 
estal Saw Table and the Hoe 
Mono-Rail Trimmer. 


The Trimmer is supplied 
with either Style “A” Cut- 
ter Head for trimming 
Wood Blocks or Style “B” for extra 
heavy cutting on Zinc or Copper. The 
Hoe Patented Mono-Rail principle 
allows the Operator to follow the 
work beyond the Cutter Head permit- 
ting more speed and greater accuracy 
in trimming Wood or Metal Blocks of 
varied sizes. 


Pere Marquette Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS 


7 Water St. 
BOSTON» 


Copy 
Copy Writer—Booklets, circulars, women’s ar 


children’s products. Illustrated if desire 
Blizabeth Gwynne, 158 East 56th St., Ne 
York. 

Supplies 


Shading Sheets for Art work and Benday e 
fects. Bourges Service, Inc., 144 West 32r 
street, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIE 


Brokers 


ee ee 
Class Paper in South for $15,000, or two-thirc 
interest for $10,000. Established high-grac 
publication with fine opportunity. Chance { 
advertising man. Harris-Dibble Co., 345 Mad 
son Ave., New York, 


Eee 
Omar D. Gray, the Sturgeon, Missouri, new: 
paper broker, who has consolidated more new 
papers the last five years than any person ¥ 
know of, writes: 


“T think I can announce next week the cc 
solidation of two good Missouri newspapers | 
the same city. 


“T have a Catholic Church paper which 
prosperous, and which should be purchased | 
a Catholic newspaper man. The price is $16,0\ 
and the present owners want all cash. 


“I have a $350,000 daily proposition in # 
Central West which will bear clcse investig 
tion, but unless you are prepared to pay dow 
$200,000 in money it will be useless to wri 
me on this. 


“T have a $175,000 morning daily that shou 
be purchased for some live newspaper man. 
is located in the Middle West. 


“TI want to hear from men with money wi 
want to buy weeklies, semi-weeklies and dailie 
Tell me in your first letter how much moné 
you have to pay down on a _ proposition at 
just what you want.” 


(Continued on following page) 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 
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USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


iddie West Properties—Exclusive listings. 
» damaging publicity. Personal service in 
deal. Everything confidential. High 
bf newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde 
90x, &51 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


yening Papers occupying exclusive fields, 
‘ning handsome dividends on price asked, 
ated in the following states: Fennsylvania, 
9, Ulinois, Wisconsin, North Carolina and 
uth Carolina. Also some desirable weeklies 
the East and Middlewest. J. B. Shale, Times 
ig, New York. 


Collections 


Notes collected everywhere. No 
Established 25 years. 
Collection Agency, 


counts, 
irges unless collected. 
nk reference. May’s 
merset, Ky. 


Interest Wanted 


estment and Situation Wanted—Young man, 
h successful record in business office, and 
eptionally valuable experience in circulation, 
ks financial interest with services. Inter- 
ed in investment _up to $25,000 on thoroughly 
to-date daily. Correspondence from Pees 
ited. Please give details. Address Lock 
« 271, Fremont, Ohio. 


Newspapers Wanted 


il Buy Before Xmas best small daily in 
ddle West available for down payment of 
1,000. Must offer opportunity for growth. 
id proposition to D-509, Editor & Publisher, 


Special Service 


Ahead London Publisher will develop 
glish editions of U. S. trade publications, 
mes Waghorn, 62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
idon, W.-C., 2 
CIRCULATION 
Promotion 


sulation—When quick, additional circulation 
‘rage becomes necessary, remember that 
twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
our proof against experimenting. Write or 
>. Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Bleck, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
ave., Reading, Penn. Orginators of . Sales- 
iship Club Campaigns. 


atest Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
m building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
terloo, Iowa, 


erior Circulation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
+, Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
ization that has set the standard for aggres- 
, Successful circulation campaigns for nearly 
nty years. 

' World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ization—The only circulation building serv- 
Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 


‘ of the exact results of its every 
aign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
dental Building, Indianapolis. 


ble Your Paid’ in Advance Circulation. 
1, attractive premiums, every woman and 
oat at low prices. Boswell, Box 2231, 


Angeles. 
EDITORIAL 


Fiction Wanted 


tted—For Air Stories magazine, dramatic, 
moving air yarns written by men who know 
flying game—he-men yarns of war, adven- 

romance crammed with action and sus- 
e. Payment on acceptance; prompt decision. 
on payee. Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New 


. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


pet alltel 
untant-Credit Manager wanted by Cali- 
@ newspaper. State desired salary and ex- 
nee. D-560, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager for Southern California 
peetetsnity for one bd has ability both 
and executive. State experience in 

etter. Box D-508, Editor & Publisher. 


rtising Salesman—National operating or- 
tion has immediate and permanent em- 
ent for several real advertising salesmen 
experience in the newspaper field, espec- 
c page advertising. Splendid oppor- 
with territorial rights to men who make 
Men must be able to finance own ex- 
accounts until reliability has been demon- 
d. Give statement of 
ess_ and 


_ 


* records, 


Editor & Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 
Advertising—Old established daily in modern 


new plant seeks services of display advertising 
manager-solicitor who has production record. 
Good-will builder who can merchandise as well 
as sell lay-outs, and who, through his person- 
ality, can make himself factor in community. 
Unusual home and school advantages. Position 
open November 5. Give personal history, sam- 
ple, lay-outs, sales record, references, salary and 
photo. Daily Leader. Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Circulation Manager-Solicitor who has envi- 
able record for production, Give complete his- 
tory, methods used, unit cost. State salary re- 
ceived, photo. Open November 5. Daily 
Leader, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Circulation Manager—A newspaper with a 
circulation of nearly 20,000, a few miles from 
Boston, desires a good Circulation Manager who 
can produce. Excellent opportunity for the right 
man. Apply F. L. Twomey, Business Man- 


ager, Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass. 
Classified Advertising r wanted with 


experience with newspaper near Boston. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for a man who is a pro- 
ducer to advance. Kindly write F. L. Twomey, 
Business Manager, Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass. 


Pressman-Stereotyper, working foreman want- 
ed; Goss quad; California open shop. D-559, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertismg Manager—Now employed, desires 
change; A-1 references. Man capable of as- 
suming responsibility. Married. Family. D-547,° 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Man with years of experience both 
on regular staff and selling special pages and 
editions, would like to confer with publisher of 
good-sized daily or a string of papers about 
instituting a special feature advertising depart- 
ment. I can show you how to increase linage 
by special features without interfering with 
regular accounts, and also leave a_ good taste 
in the mouths of your customers. If your ex- 
perience with others has been unsatisfactory it 
will pay you to confer with me. References of 
the highest calibre furnished. D-542, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman—Thoroughly experienced, 
desires position offering better opportunity. <A 
capable salesman and proven executive. Now 
employed. Age 33, married, good habits, neat 
appearing. Best references. Not afraid of work. 
D-562, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—-Eight years’ experience 
all phases of circulation work, promotion boy car- 
rier systems, dealer promotion, A. B. C., etc. 
References. Available now. New York or vicin- 
ity. D-561, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, now with Metropolitan 
morning and Sunday newspaper, seeks change. 
Has record of successful achievement. Circula- 
tion, promotion and business problems handled 


with aggressiveness and _ executive ability. 
D-552, Editor & Publisher. 
Circulation Manager—Eighteen years’ experi- 


ence, now employed. Absolutely qualified. Age 
38. Married. Best reference. D-560, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Ctrculation—Young married man with success- 
ful record on four publications, who has made 
intensive study of circulation system, promotion 
and finance, is seeking a location with paper 
that will afford him a definite opportunity for 
personal progress and permanence. For a con- 
nection with the right publication, is willing to 
make some salary sacrifice at the outset. Will- 
ing to pay one-half of expense in going for in- 
terview. Correspondence invited from pub- 
lishers in cities of 150,000 or less. C-996, Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager will furnish achievement 
with recommendations and_ references 
to convince interested publisher of his ability to 
produce service, income and growth. Colorado, 
California and vicinity only. D-539, Editor & 
Publisher. ; : 


CircuJation Manager—Ffteen years’ experience 
from carrier to Circulation Director on large 
dailies. Morning and afternoon experience. 
Know how to manage boys to get results. 
Know how to manage agents, canvassers and 
solicitors; also mail order campaigns. Am 
good organizer. Know A. B. C. and office de- 
tail. Solicit interview at my expense. D-564, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, 34, employed. Not seek- 
ing. Awaits inquiries. Settled, hard worker. 
D-520, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Morning, evening and 
Sunday experience, available at once. Thorough 
knowledge all phases promotion and office rou- 
tine... First class references. 


34 years old, 
omnes strictly reliable. C-999, Editor & Pub 
i p : 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager, experienced on metro- 
politan and small city papers. Can produce 
maximum results at minimum expense. Fa- 
miliar with every detail, including promotion 
and audit records, D-530, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager—Experienced in every field 
of classified building; 11 years, classified and 
display, as salesman and executive on_ five 
dailies of 22,000 to 180,000. Member ANCAM. 
Now employed as manager past four years, 
Seek connection with growing daily, Write or 
wire D-532, Editor & Publisher. 


Display Advertising Salesman, desires position. 
5 years’ experience, city of 45,000. Now em- 
ployed, available immediately. References. D- 
565, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer, expterienced, 33, college 
trained, plus fifteen years practical experience, 
desires connection in East or middle West. 
Legislative, Industrial and Financial articles and 
surveys my specialty. Have written and pub- 
lished many financial booklets for investment 
houses on West Coast and articles for Trade 
and Industrial publications. Experience also 
includes work along national advertising lines, 
especially in the making and preparation of 
merchandising surveys to determine sales stand- 
ing and percentage of distribution of nationally 
advertised, competitive products. D-556, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Editorial—Nine years’ experience on Metro- 
politan daily—last five years on copy desk and 


makeup, Want positicn city editor small daily 
cee esp weekly. D-566, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Editorial—Don’t bother with this ad unless 
you are publisher of small city daily in need 
of trained managing editor with wide experi- 
ence. Write D-538, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer—Successful political and good- 
will editorial writer seeks new connection. 
Capable of taking charge as editor. D-545, 
Editor & Publisher. 


In Any Capacity—Young man, well educated, 
desires position where he will gain advertising 
or editorial experience. New York or vicinity. 
D-563, Editor & Publisher. 


Web Pressman, who is also a competent 
stereotyper, wants permanent situation. Been 
in charge of one pressroom for more than 


twenty years; steady, sober and reliable; 40 
years of age; references from_last employer. 
Address E. T. Smith, care St. Louis Law 


Printing Company, 415 North Eighth St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Reporter—Yale ’27, slight experience, wants 
chance to work and learn on suburban_news- 
paper near New York, preferably in New Jersey. 
D-550, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter—-Young man, without experience, 
wants opportunity. Harvard graduate (cum 
laude). On Harvard Crimson. References and 
photograph on request. Near New York _ pre- 
perreee George T. Wyman, Scarsdale, N. Y 
Tel., 273: 


Don't 
Bother 


Your 
Friends 


Use the Classified Service 
of Editor & Publisher to lo- 
cate an opportunity. 


Classified 


—is where you can tell of 
your experience and ability 
to an audience that includes 
the employers in the Adver- 
tising and Publishing world. 


Situations Wanted 


Syndicate or News Manager—Seasoned news- 
paperman, 15 years in business, who has man- 
aged two successful national syndicate promo- 
tion ventures, now employed, wants job with 
penepeey or syndicate. D-544, Editor & Pub- 
iher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale—One Model No. 


14 Linotype, in ex- 
cellent condition. on 


Removed solely for standard- 


ization, Carries 5-pt., 7-pt., 10-pt., with italics, 
in Main magazines and 36-pt. head letter in 
auxiliary magazine. Also 18 and 24-pt. 2-line 
figures in auxiliary. Price includes 4-mould 
discs including 36-pt. recessed mold and 3 
regular molds. Electric pot. Price $2,000.00 
F. O. B. Pensacola, Florida. Address News- 


Journal Company, Pensacola, Florida. 


For Sale—One 3-deck Goss straight line press, 
equipped with color attachment and in perfect 
condition, This is a bargain for quick pur- 
chaser at $5,500.00 F. O. B. Pensacola, Florida. 
Address News-Journal Company, Pensacola, 
Florida. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 


etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
Ey Usth esi ON. Yo. City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted 


Duplex 8-page Flat Bed Press wanted. Mail 
full information and lowest price for cash to 
A. M, Carneiro & Company, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ANTED: ad- 
vertising managers, 
men and copy. writers 
positions now open in display and 
classified departments of well- 
known daily newspapers East 
and Middle West. Write fully. 


Registration free. 


Experienced 
sales- 
for 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


=} 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
M. C, Moore, 515 N, Canon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif, 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years, It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods. 


When properly organized, the results are 
never disappointing, 


We have been factors 


im- 
ap- 


in many 


portant consolidations, sales and 


praisals, 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Times Bldg. New York 


Editor 


& Publisher 


DOLLAR 


HE Oregon 
Courier 


City (Ore.) Banner- 
carries a full column of 
country classified advertisements, under 
the head of “Free Farmer Ads,” paid 
for by a list of twelve merchants of the 
city, whose names are run at the head 
of the column. Thirty classifieds, in a 
recent issue, included a wide range of 
articles for sale or trade, from apple 
cider to good mules and collie pups. 
The merchants get their return from the 
indirect good-will value of the 


service.—G, T. 


The Concord (N. H.) Momtor Patriot 
ran a three-quarter page ad last week 
in the center of which was a full size 
picture of a football player. The re- 
mainder of the space was taken up by 
local advertisers. In each of the adver- 
tisements, which told of the merchants’ 
wares, was a question. The person first 
answering all the questions successfully, 
and sending his or her answers to the 
newspaper office, was winner of a number 
of tickets to a forthcoming football game 
in a nearby city that was of much interest. 
Several hundred answers were received— 


L. W. Anderson, Concord, N. H. 


The circulation manager of the News, 
San Francisco, recently took advantage 
of a series of citizenship articles being 
printed in the paper by inserting a coupon 
to be filled out called, “The Melting Pot. 


A series of twenty questions were 
asked. Answers could be found in a 
special booklet issued by the paper. 
Questions ran something as follows: Can 


you accurately define the term American 
Citizen? What is a native born citizen? 
How does a foreigner become naturalized 
in America? etc—Irwin Broze. 


One Dollar 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 


$ $ 


lished. Send 
clipping for 
payment. 


Jack Frost Warns Motorists! Under 
this heading may be grouped at this 
season, winter comforts for the car, 
blankets, foot-warmers, anti-freeze solu- 
tions, and new appliances, by combining 
a number of accessory  advertise- 


ments.—C. L. 


“Shopping With the Boston Beans” 1s 
the subject of a classified section contest 
now conducted by the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler. A daily prize amount- 
ing to $100 is offered. Papa Bean re- 
marks that if he found a certain necklace 
he could get a $750 reward. Mama 
Bean is attracted by a certain house in 
Newton. Dolly sees a certain bed that 
she wants her mother to buy. What is 
the price of the Nash car Junior wants 
papa to buy? Six questions are asked 
each day. The answer is found in the 
classified columns of the Herald-Traveler. 
By careful reading of the dialogue be- 
tween the family that appears each day 
it is a simple matter to locate the exact 
advertisements the questions refer tot A 
letter telling “What I consider “today's 
best value in the Herald-Traveler’s classi- 
fied ads and why,’ must accompany each 
set of answers. This contest has done 
much to work up interest in the classifted 
columns.—C. E. Pellissier, Boston. 


Street car, bus and taxi companies can 


use to their own advantage advertising 
prior to the fall sporting events which 
attract large crowds. They should in- 


duce the public to ride their way rather 
than by their own cars because of traffic 


ce GaAunennanncencorassaccssos0utostsuonsuuensuesnoveususnqeasvsvanvavssvisasnstes( 


congestion. In some sections this idea 
has been worked with success.—k. F. H., 
St. Paul, (Minn. 


HUNCHES 


One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


Al 
BP) 


HE Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer has 


just instituted a novel means oi 
creating good-will among readers. When 


a local resident dies the paper prints a 
neat card and mails it to each adult sur- 
viving member of the family of the de- 
ceased. The card reads as follows: 
The Wabash Plain Dealer 
Wishes to Extend Its Sincerest 
Sympathy 
and Consolation to You, in This 
Your Hour of Bereavement, 
Following the death of 
Mrs. J. L. Stakes 
Earl W. Hamer, the editor, said: “We 
are finding this effective and the results 
to the Plain Dealer far offset the small 
cost of production. 
“News of the 


column entitled 


A 


William Carney’s 
Exclusive 
Paris Stories 
of Prince Carol 
of Roumania 


Appear only in 
INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


63 Park Row, New York City. 


and their organizations, 


Nurses,” containing personals and other 
items concerning nurses of the community 
has been started 
by the Daily Courier of the Oranges and 
Maplewood (N. J.). This is the first 
department about nurses appearing in a 
daily newspaper, according to a _ state- 
ment heading the column. The column is 
printed weekly.—H. S. S., Orange, N. J. 


Rey. R. H. Holsaple, superintendent of 
the Michigan Anti-Saloon League, re- 


FOR THE WOMAN’S PAGE 


Vogue Fashion News 
Daily, Illustrated 


Beauty and You 
by Viola Paris. Daily and Sunday. 
Il'ustrated S~nday. 
Vanity Fair 
Three times a week. 
Illustrated. 


Children’s Vogue 


Three times a week. 
Illustrated. 


House and Garden 
Daily. A complete home 
Illustrated. 


Conduct and Common 


Sense 
by Anne Singleton. 
Daily etiquette service. 


United Feature Syndicate 


WORLD BUILDING, NEW YORK 


service 


for 


October 22. 1927 


cently demanded life imprisonment for 
bootleggers convicted four times. Are 
your local reformers as drastic as this 
in their views ?—S. 


The Akron Beacon Journal is run- 
ning a popular feature in the sport sec- 
tion in which the grid fans are given 
an opportunity to pick the winners in the 
ten games which have the most local 
interest each week. The teams are not 
all local teams but are the ones which 
the average fan follows. A cash prize 
of $10 to the winner or fan who has his 
guesses the nearest to the real scores 
heightens interest. The replies mount to 
more than a thousana 
Murray, Wooster, Ohio. 


Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Boston, has 
fanned the song “Beautiful Isle of 
Somewhere” frem church funeral services, 
saying it is not only “vulgar” but “inane” 
end “trashy.” Is the song still popular 
in your town? Do local clergy agree 
with Boston’s Cardinal—Nelson. 


“The Tax Dollar, How It Is Appor- 
jioned Among City Departments,” is 
always a good story this time of the 
year now that the 1927 tax rate has been 
announced. An intelligent survey of the 
city’s expenditures and a careful analysis 
of where the dollar goes will give your 
readers some interesting facts. You 
will probably find as the Brockton 
(Mass.) Enterprise did that the biggest 
slice goes to the schools while a very 
small part goes for general government 
expenses such as salaries, maintenance, 
etce-—D., P.,. Fall River, Mass. 

What is the situation in your town as 
vegards the use of phonographs, radio 


and other musicmakers for advertising 
purposes? The city of Portland,’ Ore., 
has ordinance prohibiting this sort of 


edvertising, and an effort has been made 
of late to obtain its repeal. In this con- 
nection, James J. Sayer of the Building 
Owners’-and Managers’ association, has 
issued a letter in which he says: “The 


“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 


Editorials 


A Daily Circulation-Gain- 
ing Feature for Many 
Papers 
Interestingly written with a punch 

in every paragraph, 


Timely and intimate subjects com- 
pletely covered in this daily col- 
umn. 


A sure shot circulation gainer 


A part of Graphic Service 


Graphic Syndicate, Inc. 
350 Hudson St. 
New York City 


Bernarr Macfadden 


tires 


music is unfair competition, violates t 
prohibition against advertising war 
that is enforced on the public mark 
causes sidewalk congestion, results in u 
desirable persons standing on the sic 
walks and ogling women, does not che 
the tired business man, is unfair to ¢ 
tenants of office buildings, and mak 
mental work impossible..—D. H. | 
Salem, Ore. | 


That Dickens fiction characters ha 
become immortal features of the lives | 
the English people and breathe in ¢t 
day as they did in the Victorian age w 
recently attested by London Daily Ma 
On a full page of that paper there we 
assembled advertisements in which su 
famous Dickens people as Tiny Ti 
Captain Cuttle and Mr. Pickwick we 
used to attract public attention. The fa 
that so many advertisers wrote coy 
around these puppets of the famous no) 
elist was probably the father of the noy 
stunt of assembling them, A little sto 
about Dickens advertising was run to s 
off the feature—M. P. 


What Do You 


KNOW 


A Great Questions and 
Answers Feature 


New Questions Daily 


o 


King Features © 


Syndicate, Inc. — 
New York City | 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first con- 
sideration. 


Che Evening Star 


With Sunday Morning Editions 
Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 


The Star’s circulation is home 
circulation — both quality and 
quantity—the kind that counts 
most with advertisers. 


N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd — 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office—Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS — 
ASSOCIATION = 


Can supply you with com-— 
petent circulation men * 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge Bt 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the “a4 
partment. ris 


Address the Secretary- _ 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
Star 


ence .Eyster, care 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 
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_Aman who 


knows his &roceries’ 


N 1907 John R. Roney started a grocery store. His assets 

were a slender backing in capital and a willingness to risk 

it on a big idea. By 1917 the idea had developed into reality, 
and a chain of neighborhood grocery stores handling nationally 
known food products was incorporated for $100,000. In 1927, 
just twenty years since John R, Roney sold his first sack of 
salt across the counter of the first Roney store, the Consumers 
Sanitary Coffee and Butter Stores, child of the Roney idea, had 
become a chain of 260 prosperous grocery stores in Chicago and 
suburbs with tangible assets of over $2,700,000 and a prospective 
million dollar program of expansion. The business history of 
Chicago has few romances more interesting. 


One of the most important factors in the recent expansion of 
Consumers has been their wise, carefully planned advertising 
program. Since 1924 they have been advertising in Chicago 
newspapers . . . testing various media to find the newspaper 
with the greatest response from food-buyers in Chicago and its 
suburbs. First one Chicago newspaper, then another, was given 
the greatest percentage of their rapidly growing advertising 
appropriations. 


In 1926, after two years of experimentation, Consumers decided 
to concentrate most of their advertising in the medium that 
had proved the most satisfactory after thorough test, Accord- 
ingly, for over a year they have placed their chief reliance on 
The Daily News. During the first six months of 1927 they 
placed 42,784 agate lines in The Daily News . . . twice as much 
as in the next highest newspaper, more than in all other Chicago 
newspapers daily and Sunday combined, 


“Since we have taken hold of The Daily News and made it our 
main advertising medium,” writes W. J. Roney, vice-president 
of the Consumers stores, “we find that our volume of business per 
store has increased over any period since we have been in busi- 
ness.” He adds, “The service and pulling power is as near 100 
per cent as anyone could ever expect from any newspaper.” 
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The “Why” of the effectiveness of The Daily News in food 
advertising . . . indeed, in all advertising is not hard to 
find. The Daily News offers a peculiarly effective combination 
of advantages obtainable in no other medium: 


5 through a circulation 95 per cent 
Economical Coverage concentrated in Chicago and its 


suburbs, 


that expresses itself in public confidence in 
Reader Interest the news and advertising contents of The 
Daily News. 


s by every member of the family during the 
Home Reading evening hours when leisurely, _ thoughtful 


reading is possible and the planning of shopping trips customary.* 


The verdict of Consumers stores, based upon a favorable 
appraisal of these important factors of circulation, is the verdict 
of food advertisers generally a verdict written year after 
year in the food advertising leadership of The Daily News above 
every other Chicago newspaper. 


* An important element of family readership is appeal to women. The woman of today is a mighty 


influence in food merchandising .: , indeed, in the merchandising of every product that touches the home. 


Chicago women read The Daily News because they approve of its intelligent and progressive editorial 
policy and presentation of the news, Then, too, they find it successfully follows woman's interest in 
Sports, in society, in business, in the home, mere thoroughly than any other Chicago newspaper, In 
the months of June, July, August and. September, 1927, for instance, The Daily News published approxi- 


mately 30 per cent more women’s matter than th 


e week-day newspaper next in this field. 


Pie CHL AGO DATLY NEWS 


MEMBER A.B,P, 


Per Copy 
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You Can Reach All Richmon 


2 


Virginia at One Newspaper Cost 


The Richmond News Leader Covers More Intensively Richmond 
and Trading Area (550,000 People) Than Any Other Paper . 


VIRGINIA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Leads in Circulation, Lineage and ‘Reader Interest 


evidenced by the figures 
shown in the center block 
on this page. THE RICH- 
MOND News LEADER, pub- 
lished six times a week, 


carries more advertising 
lineage than the other pa- 
per in Richmond, daily 
and Sunday combined. 


That is the barometer for 
your advertising in Rich- 
mond, 


Into every home in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and into 
the homes within a fifty- 
mile radius of Richmond 
—THE RICHMOND News 


Marbridge Building 
New York City 


Local advertisers and national advertisers ac- 
cept THe RicHMOND News Le&aper as the sure 
medium for reaching the Richmond market, as 


Sunday. 


Figures Showing Total Lineage of 
Richmond (Va.) Papers for 
Last Three Years 


aa 1924 


Tue News Leaner (Evening ex- 
cept Sunday) 


Morning and Sunday Paper Com- 
10,377,654. 


12,174,582 1925 
Morning and Sunday Paper Com- 
bined 10,686,914 


Tue News Leaver (Evening ex- ah 
12,726,40 1926 


cept Sunday) 
10,564,540 


Tue News Leaner (Evening ex- 
cept Sunday) 


Morning and Sunday Paper Com- 
bined 


National Representatives 


KELLY -SMITH COMPANY 


Waterman Building Atlantic Building 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. B. KEOUGH, Attanta, Ga. 


Leaper goes every day of the week, except 
Through thirty years THE RIcnH- 
MOND News LEADER has built up such a com- 


manding reader policy 
that its readers place full 
confidence in its adver- 
tising and news columns. 
For this reason these 
550,000 people accept ad- 
vertising in THe RIcH- 
MOND News LEADER as 
true, and buy from its 
columns accordingly. 


Because of THe RIcH- 


MOND News LEADER’S in- 
tensive circulation and 
coverage, you can sell 
your product through ad- 
vertising in this medium 
alone. 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Ill. 


The WPichmond 


NEWS LEADE 


Covers Richmond Gike a Roof 


**On News Leader Square” 


SS 
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Where Reading Is Not a Lost Art 


q In Baltimore the newspaper reader outnumbers the “head- 
line skimmer” by more than a comfortable percentage. 


@ Perhaps the readability of the Sunpapers—Morning, Eve- 
ning and Sunday—has something to do with that situation. 
Perhaps it is because Baltimore is so essentially a home- 
loving town. 


@ Whatever the cause—the effect is apparent to every 
observer. Baltimoreans read the Sunpapers with religious 
regularity from first page to last. And they read the Sun- 
papers in the comfort and seclusion of their homes—with 
time to digest what they read, whether news matter or 
advertisements. 


@ The Sunpapers appeal to Baltimoreans because they are 
complete newspapers—as complete in advertisements as 
they are in news. Only in the Sunpapers do the big local 
retail advertisers publish their announcements in full—a fact 
that is known to the women who buy for the homes of 
Baltimore. 


@ Newspaper reading is still a popular indoor pastime in 
Baltimore—and ads in the Sunpapers stand the best chance 
of being read. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month of September, 1927 
Daily (M. & E.) . . . 250,836 
DUNC yy oe mee! eas 195,698 

Gain of 4,665 Daily and 6,026 Sunday Over September, 1926 


eee Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


110 E. 42d St., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS 


First National Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco MORNING 


| Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUNpaper”’ 


— 
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Philadelphia 


new construction has increased 
19% over last year 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce reports that during the past eight 
months (January to August, 1927) there was $165,506,300 worth of new construc- 
tion started in the city of Philadelphia, as compared with $138,717,200 for the cor- 
responding period of last year, the increase being 19 per cent. 


Building supplies, material and equipment can be profitably advertised in 
The Bulletin, because through this one newspaper you can educate and influence 
in advance those who contemplate building. 


Tell Philadelphians about your building materials so they will specify them and 
ask for them by name. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


he Ghening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the six months 
ending September 30, 1927: 


548,952 Cope 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest in Phila- 
delphia and one of the largest in the United States. 


66 In 


Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 


New Y ork Office saod-snits eee eaten ee Beet 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicazo Ocean eee Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard , 
Detroit: Office. «..2. J.-neaee C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard ; a. 
San Francisco Office Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc.. 681 Market ‘Street 4 
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. A. A. A. Amends Constitution To Meet 
Changing Economic Conditions 


ason, Elected President for Four-Year Term, Seeks to “Professionalize’’ Business—Consider Indi- 
vidual Memberships in Group—Lane, Klein and Harn Speakers at Annual Meeting 


WEINGTON;:D. C€., Oct. 27. — 
Sweeping constitttional changes in 
\merican Association of Advertising 
cies marked the 11th annual conven- 
which opened at the Mayflower Hotel 
Wednesday, Oct. 26 and closed to- 


recommendation of the directorate, 
lation members today voted to elect 
ident with. salary for a four-year 
replacing the-former volunteer chief 
tive elected annually from the 
ership, but in.no way changing the 
it status of the headquarters office 
w York with James O’Shaughnessy 
ecutive secretary. 
n Benson, president of Benson, 
le, Johnson & Read was elected to 
the first four years under the new 
tution, which also creates the office 
airman of the board of. directors, 
today by the election of H. K. Mc- 
of the H. K. McCann Company as 
hairman. Mr. Benson succeeds the 
olunteer president’ James W. Young 
e J. Walter Thompson Company. 
» T. Ewald, president of the Camp- 
wald Company was elected first 
tesident of the association succeed- 
[r. McCann. 
addition to these administrative 
es a suggested constitutional amend- 
under consideration concerns the 
ility of widening the influence of 
ssociation by permitting individual 
erships as well as firm memberships. 
re are now 140 agency members of 
our A’s, all following strict rules 
thical require- 
My =O’= 
hnessy _esti- 
| for Eprtor 
IBLISHER that 
sociate +mem- 
ps obtainable 
yminal_fees 
allowed the 
roster would 
liately jump 
re than 1,000 
lual advertis- 
eu... 
ngent qualifi- 
; would be 
ded of asso- 
nembers who, 
lected to the 
ition, could 
| a member 
ll the advan- 
of the organ- 
no matter 
what non- 
r agency they 
onnected, un- 
squalified by 
ement of the 
tion’s code. 
phrased by 
Benson, the 
‘lected presi- 
this revolu- 
Move on the 
the associa- 
a trend to- 
professional- 
gency work.” 
Shaughnessy 


(Left to right)—Stanley Resor, president of the J. Walt 
Benson, Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read, Chicago, 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


make the 
American 


would 
to the 


pointed out that it 
A.A.A.A. comparable 
Institute of Architects. 

“Membership in the A.A.A.A. would 
furnish an advertising man with a symbol 
of qualification which would give him his 
status and place in the organized side of 
the business,” Mr. O’Shaughnessy said. 

While such glowing words were spoken 
for publication, the unofficial but plausible 
whisper along the corridors of the May- 
flower was that the agency system in ad- 
vertising is on the defensive and is now, 
therefore, strengthening fortifications. 

Lawyers for the A.A.A.A. are confident 
they will win the present agency commis- 
mission case before the federal trade com- 
mission, a suit, the bringing of which they 
attribute very largely to a general mis- 
understanding and lack of knowledge of 
the character and scope of agency. prac- 
tice. They deplore the existence of this 
misunderstanding and ignorance. For 10 
years the A.A.A.A. has kept out of the 
ranks of propagandists. As advertising 
men they have been slow at learning the 
value of publicity. Now it is the aim of 
the association to go forth with banners 
flying and spread the agency gospel to the 
entire advertising world. 

The new president, Mr. Benson, made 
all this plain in an exclusive inaugural 
statement made to Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
In the. interview Mr. Benson wanted 
it emphasized that he was not speak- 
ing for the association, but merely 


new President; 


expressing his own ideas, a policy which 
he said he intended to continue. 

“It will be my aim as president of the 
A.A.A.A. to do all in my power to elimi- 
nate buncombe from advertising and make 
it sincere and informative,” he said. “I 
will strive to prevent misuse of scientific 
truths in advertising, and aid in the gen- 
eral and gradual education of the people 
in the importance of our agency work. 

“The association I am confident will 
continue in the lead in the development of 
new advertising methods and technique, in 
the survey and study of markets, in gen- 
eral research, and in the analysis of 
media. We want to buy space more in- 
telligently. -We want to lessen the pub- 
lishers’ -sales expense and efforts by seek- 
ing for ourselves the scientific reasons for 
buying. 

“In short, we have begun to profession- 
alize our business, to create our own 
professional literature, similar to the 
literature of medicine, law, and architec- 
ture. 

“We realize, of course, that we’ cannot 
afford to be impracticable. We must 
‘harness our ideals to facts’ and go along 
ithe road of feasibility. We must not be 


so far in the yan that we lose touch with 
the procession; but we must still stay in 
the vanguard.” 

In accepting the paid position of presi- 
‘dent of the A.A.A.A., Mr. Benson does 
not relinquish his own agency connection. 
He will continue to devote a share of his 


er Thompson Company and past president of the A.A.A.A.; John 
James W. Young, J. Walter Thompson Company, 


retiring president; and Henry Dwight Smith of Fuller & Smith Company. 


time to personal interest in Chicago. 

Mr. Benson is one of the founders and 
charter members of the A.A.A.A. He 
was a member of the directorate in 1920 
and was president of the association from 
1922-1923. During the past year he was 
chairman of the finance committee, of 
which he has for several years been act- 
ing chairman. 

He has been in agency work for nearly 
all of the time in Chicago. After being 
graduated from Erie Academy, Mr. Ben- 
son first went into the coal business. Then 
he became the partner of W. D. McJunkin 
in an advertising agency. He organized 
his own agency in 1909. 

Besides deciding upon Mr. Benson’s ap- 
pointment and considering the further con- 
stitution changes, the agency workers 
were served an appetizing mixture of 
practical fact and stimulating theory at 
business sessions Wednesday, morning and 
afternoon, arid Thursday. 

Mr. Benson showed his own practical 
inclinations at the closed session on Wed- 
nesday morning when he urged the ad- 
visability of consolidations among adver- 
tising agencies. As chairman of the 
finance committee, he declared he ‘had been 
the recipient of many business confidences. 
Men have found themselves with too 
much’ work on their hands. and no one 
experienced enough to assist on their own 
staffs.. In such cases, Mr. Benson said 
his advice would be to call in the opera- 
tor of a small agency and suggest ‘a con- 
solidation. The small agent’ would have 
just the experience required, and where 
two ‘firms were 
hard pressed, one 
firm would find 
the going easy. 

Thomas F. Lo- 
gan, of Lord & 
Thomas and Lo- 
gan, and chairman 
of the A.A.A.A. 
radio committee, 
declared that radio 
broadcasting can 
be accepted as a 
permanent factor 
in national adver- 
tising only when 
co-ordinated with 
intelligent use of 
other media. 

“The fact has 
been established 
beyond argument 
that intelligent na- 
tional advertising, 
by decreasing the 
cost of sales, at 
the same time en- 
larging markets, 
has lowered the 


cost of American 
goods to consum- 
ers,’ Mr. Logan 
said. 


“American ad- 
vertising agencies 
have made a vital- 
ly important con- 


tribution to the 
reduction of distri- 
bution costs and 


(Left to right)—Mason Warner, Mason Warner Company, Chicago; 
Durstine & Osborne; Charles W. Hoyt, Charles W. Hoyt Compan 


we welcome the development of an effec- 
tive new advertising medium to aid us in 
reducing them still further. 
“The advent of the new medium of 
radio broadcasting with its wonderful pos- 
sibilities of coordination should add to the 
effectiveness of the other media and 
facilitate. their growth. It has. already 
added $2,000,000 to newspaper advertis- 
ing.” 
Henry T. Ewald, of the Campbell- 
Te and chairman of the 
paper committee, deliv- 
this closed session.. He 
informed Epiror & PuBLISHER that the 
report was concerned chiefly with a fav- 
orable survey of the cash discount situa- 
tion. While no important papers had 
done away with the discount, he said, a 


Editor & Publisher 


number had adopted the policy. He de- 
clared he was surprised to learn that a 
great number of publishers thought that 
the agencies kept the extra two per cent 
themselves. They did not realize, he said, 
that this is “always turned over to the 
client.” 

Clark McKercher, the A.A.A.A. lawyer 
in the federal trade commission suit, spoke 
Wednesday morning, but his talk was 
not reported. Other speakers were D. M. 
Botsford, Portland, Ore., Roy S. Durstine, 
of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and E. 
Dewitt Hill, association treasurer. 

On Wednesday afternoon publishers and 
advertisers were invited to an open meet- 
ing. There they heard the agents roundly 
scolded by O. C. Harn, managing director 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, for 


(Left to right)—Joseph A. Richards, chairman of the board of the Joseph A. 
Richards Company; James O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary, A.A.A.A.; and 
Frank J. Reynolds, president of Albert Frank & Co. 
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for 


T. E. Moser, Moser & Cotins; Roy S. Durstine, Barton, 
and E. A. Machen, E. A. Machen Company, Cleveland 


not making all possible use of the Bu- 
reau’s audits; they learned from Miss 
Gertrude B. Lane, editor of the Woman’s 
Home Companion, that lady Eve had at 
last digested the apple from the Tree of 
Knowledge; and heard emphatic criticism 
from Dr. Julius Klein of what he frankly 
described as a tendency among advertising 


(Left to right)—E. D. 


men to go recklessly after volume 
at all costs. 

“Big business may sometimes 
bankruptcy in disguise,” warned 
Klein, and he urged “caution on the 
of you advertising agency men.” 

There was news in Dr. Klein’s ac 
He told of a series of regional su 
which the department of commerce 
undertaken. Within two weeks he 
the first survey would be issued, coy 
the five southeastern states, and en 
oring to show the buying power o 
territory. Statistics contained in the 
vey include postal money orders obt 
showing the extent of mail order bu 
an attempt to sift from income ta 
turns an indication of the distrib 
of incomes; and the ownership of 
mobiles and other personal and real 
erties. Dr. Klein announced that t 
partment hoped to cover the 
country with a series of nine survey 
addition to the survey for the southez 
states, a survey of New England 
prepared and ready for the printers, 
a survey of the Southwest is now u 
way. 

“With an estimated income of $89 
000,000 last year this country repr 
imposing possibilities of exploitation, 
Klein declared, but he said that ther 
a high percentage of wastage due t 
efficient distribution methods. 

“There has been too much of 
dangling of the full order book befor 
small merchant, at all costs. Bla 
this rests partially on the shoulders « 
advertising agents.” 

Mr. Harn didn’t mumble when h 
the agents that they were not suppc 
the A. B. C. in the way he thought 
should, either by attendance at- co 
tions or by using the audits gather 
the Bureau at considerable expense. 

“There were only 19 advertising a 
at the convention in Chicago last y 
Mr. Harn declared. “Only eight att 
the divisional meeting of the’ adver 
agencies and only a few more wei 
hand for the advertisers’ session. Th 
divisions had to get together and h 
joint meeting. 

“At the same time, the newspaper 
lishers were there in force, earnest, 
vocal and sometimes emphatic in deel 
their opinions.” 

Mr. Harn accused the agents of 


a 


Hill, H. K. McCann Company, and treasurer of 1 


A.A.A.A., with D. M. Botsford, Botsford-Constantine Company, Portland, 0 
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(Left to right) Dan B. Miner, of the Dan B. Miner Company, Los Angeles, 
newest member of A.A.A.A., with William H. Johns, George . Batten Com- 
pany, first president of the association.. 


nd added that pubiishers had told him 
hat as long as agencies demanded the 
apers with the largest coverage, circula- 
ions would be harmfully inflated. 
“As long as space buyers are content 
0 buy meré coverage, there will be vast 
mounts of money wasted in advertising,” 
e quoted a publisher as saying, and 
dded that he believed such complaints 
ere well founded. 
“There is not enough diligent study of 
A. B. C. reports,” he continued. The 
whole story is not told in price per thous- 
and.” 
_ One by one he took up the more im- 
dortant and, he charged, frequently over- 
ooked paragraphs of an A. B. C. report. 
He cited hypothetical cases of competing 
z€wspapers of 50,000 and 55,000 circula- 
jon, and showed that in many instances 
he report would show that much of the 
dge in circulation shown by the latter 
hould be put down as at least doubtful. 
_ Paragraphs he referred to particularly 
vere 8, 19 and 20. He discussed premi- 
ims, saying that agencies should learn the 
alte of premiums offered. 
“Tf the premium is valuable enough a 
legger will subscribe to the Christian 
dvocate,” he said. 
The A. B. C. Director also described 
ontests as “a prolific source of doubtful 
reulation.”. When prizes were very 
luable he said that newspapers got 
4eré Names and addresses on their lists 
nd not friendly readers. 
He Said that many were urging the 
imination of publishers’ statements and 
semi-annual audit by the Bureau. 
“A publisher’s statement should be con- 
dered as a check, a promise to pay, of 
hich the A. B. C. audit, when it comes, 
an endorsement,” he said.’ “Spacé buy- 
‘Ss should keep track to see how well 
- statements and the audits tally. 


ypnotized by the “coverage bugaboo,” 


Agents should know whether or not pub- 
lishers have good past records for keep- 
ing faith.” 

Miss Lane, the magazine editor, lined 
up an army of bristling statistics to assert 
the new emancipation of women. Funda- 
mentally, she admitted, human beings do 
not change. Women still loved home and 
children, and always. would. Neverthe- 
léss, their “mental capacities” have under- 
gone a radical and dramatic change in the 
last 10 years.” 

Among manifestations of the changed 
woman Miss Lane listed her “more in- 
telligent knowledge of food,” “appreciation 
of short cuts in cooking and household 
labor generally” and “changed attitude 
toward toilet preparations and cosmetics.” 

“The phrase ‘balanced rations’ has been 
carried from the army camps into the 
homes,” Miss Lane said. “Womens’ edu- 
cation in nutrition.has been put forward 
a generation. in the last two years. 

“With a billion dollars being spent an- 
nually for toilet preparations and the like, 
beauty may well be considered a major 
industry. Five dollars a week for a hair 
wave or facial is considered no extrava- 
gance at all by a girl earning $30 a week,” 

“The amateur is giving way to the 
scientist,’ Miss Lane concluded. “Un- 
supported statements of manufacturers 
will no longer be swallowed by women.” 


EL MERCURIO CELEBRATES 


A handsome special edition of El 
Mercurio of Chili has just come from 
the press to celebrate the first centenary 
of that paper which was founded by 
Thomas Wells, an American typographer. 
The present editor and publisher is 
Augustin Edwards. The paper has 
served for’inany years as the haven for 
the best writers of Spain and Spanish- 
America. 


(Left to right)—James O’Shaughnessy, secretary of A.A.A.A., H. D. Sulcer 


Vanderhoof & Co., Chicago; D. M. Botsford, Botsford-Constantine 
Portland, Ore.; and Merle Sidener, Sidener-Van Riper Company 


Company, 
and Keeling, 


chairman of the committee on I.A.A. relations of the A.A.A.A. 


(Right to left)—Henry T. Ewald, president, Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
and chairman of the A.A.A.A. newspaper committee, with E. D. Mason, Albert 
P. Hill Company, Pittsburgh, chairman of the reception committee. 


JOINT BANK CAMPAIGN 


Financial Institutions 


150 Chicago 
Using Newspapers 


One hundred and fifty Chicago and 
Cook County neighborhood banks, carry- 
ing total deposits of more than $700,000,- 
000, have joined forces in a co-operative 
advertising plan, and started a campaign 
of education to further acquaint their ter- 
ritories with the service they are ren- 
dering. 

In the course of this campaign, which 
will be conducted solely through the col- 
umns of daily newspapers, the public is 
asked to offer suggestions for a slogan 
with which best to advertise the neigh- 
borhood bank. For the slogan chosen as 
the best submitted $500 will be paid and 
$500 more is set aside for other sugges- 
tions accepted. 

The campaign is being conducted under 
the auspices of the Chicago and Cook 
County Bankers’ Association, which has 
had experts write the copy and lay out 
the plan of campaign. 

Individual names of banks will not be 
used, because it is believed that the crowd- 
ing of fifty or more names would spoil 
the artistic effect of the well-planned dis- 
play ads, but follow-up systems have been 
devised which are available to the institu- 
tions co-operating. 


A. P. GROUP ELECTS 


Sevellon Brown of the Providence 
Journal was elected chairman at the semi- 
annual meeting of New England membe-s 
of the Associated Press held at Copley- 
Plaza hotel, Boston, Oct. 25; succeed n2 
George A. Hough, of the New Bedford 


Standard. Eben A. Ayers, Boston cor- 
respondent of the A.P. was re-elected 
secretary, and the following executive 


committee was chosen: Burt E. Warren, 
Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph; H. L. Hind- 
ley, Rutland (Vt.) Herald; Maurice 
W. Dickey, Springfield (Mass.) Union. 
Edward A. McKernon, eastern superin- 
tendent, New York, attended the meeting. 


NEWSPAPER WOMEN HOSTS 

The New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club gave a dinner and dance at the 
Park Central Hotel on Oct. 24 for mem- 


bers and friends. It was the first din- 
ner arranged for this season by the 
club, founded six years ago by Miss 


Martha Coman. 


JOINS TRADE PAPER 


Lawrence M. Hughes, for the past I8 
months writer of “The Advertiser” 
column‘ of the New York Evening Post, 
on Nov. 12 will join the Advertisers’ 
Weekly as news editor. 
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A.N.A.E. ADOPTS NEW RULE DEFINING 
LOCAL AND NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


Local to Be Termed “Retail” and National ““General’”—Former 
Must Be Placed by Firm Locally Owned—O’Shaughnessy 
Defends Cash Discount System 


Newspaper advertising men proposed to 
settle the old quarrel between local and 
national advertising by abolishing both, 
it was indicated at the meeting of the 
Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives in Chicago last week during 
A. B. C. week. Tom Collins, Milwaukee 
Journal, as chairman of the committee 
appointed last summer to find a solution 
of the old question, suggested in his 
report which was adopted that local ad- 
vertising be hereafter known as “retail 
advertising” and that “national” be dis- 
carded as a term in favor of “oeneral.” 

The committee defined retail advertis- 
ing as that of an individual, or in which 
a product or service is offered direct to 
the consumer through retail outlets owned 
and operated by the advertiser. All other 
display advertising. would be known as 
general. In the special case of automo- 
bile advertising, Mr. Collins suggested 
that a special rate might be charged, re- 
gardless of the source of the advertising, 
or the advertising might be billed as re- 
tail and general in the proportions paid 
for by the local dealer and the factory. 

The complete text of Mr. Collins’ re- 
port was withheld from publication tem- 
porarily, pending further consideration by 
association executives of its picture as 
true and in conformity with the group’s 
policy. ; p 

Newspaper typography was discussed 
by Ralph Cushing, Wheeling News & 
Intelligencer, who tavored refusal of copy 
which violated the paper’s rules. 

Shopping News circulars provided a 
discussion topic, the leaders being Louis 
Blumenstock, advertising counselor, and 
George V. Sheridan, chairman of the 
Ohio Retail Drygoods Association. Keen 
interest was manifested in the Dayton 
war between newspapers and merchants, 
eleven of the latter now being aligned in 
the Shopping News against 24 original 
participants. The outlook, most of those 
present conceded, was for a long struggle 
before normal newspaper and merchandis- 
ing conditions could be restored at Day- 
ton, 

James O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of Ad- 
yertising Agencies, made a plea to main- 
tain the cash discount as a part of the 
advertising rate structure. Abolition of 
the cash discount by publishers generally 
would put the advertising agency in the 
position of a banker to the detriment of 
its creative work for the benefit of clients 
and the profit of publications, Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy declared. The cash dis- 
count is one of the best indices of finan- 
cial solvency in the possession of the 
publisher and of the agent, he said. If 
publishers abolished the discount to put 
over a surreptitious increase in rate, they 
would put their national advertising 
revenue on a 90-day basis. The adver- 
tising agency would not have such close 
touch with its clients’ financial condition, 
the danger of failures among advertisers 
and agencies would be greatly increased 
and the steady progress that has marked 
the past few years would be a thing of 
the past. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy denied that agencies 
favored magazines over newspapers be- 
-cause of the small cost and easy collections 
fostered by use of magazine space. He 
stated that the cost of preparing and 
handling a magazine campaign was so 
nearly equal to that of a newspaper cam- 
paign that no agency would be justified in 
preferring magazines on that ground. Ad- 
vertising must make good for the adver- 
tiser in one year if the advertiser is to 
remain in business, he declared, and the 
agency’s first interest is to protect the 
client’s business well-being. 

Don Bridge, /ndianapolis News, as sec- 
retary, reporttd the largtst membership 
in the Association’s history and President 
Harvey R. Young, Columbus Dispatch, 
announced that the Association’s program 
committee headed by Leslie M. Barton, 


Chicago Daily News, was busy on am- 
bitious plans for the Detroit meeting next 
year. It is the plan of the association, 
Mr. Young stated, to invite newspaper 
executives not members of the Associa- 
tion to attend. 


MAGEE TRANSFERRED 
TO OKLAHOMA NEWS 


Noted Albuquerque Editor Who First 
Exposed Albert D. Fall Named 
Editor of Scripps-Howard 


Daily 


Announcement was made late this 
week of the appointment of Carl C. 
Magee as edifor of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) News, 


Scripps - Howard 


newspaper. Mr. 
Magee relin- 
quishes the edi- 
torship of the 


Albuquerque (N. 
M.) State Trib- 
une to FE. H. 
Shaffer, who has 
been managing 
editor of that pa- 
ner for several 
vears. 

In announcing 
the change 
Scripps - Howard 
made mention of 
Mr. Magee’s recent complete vindication 
by the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Teapot Dome oil case, the 
Oklahoma editor having been the first to 
make charges involving the honor of tor- 
mer Secretary Albert D. Fall in that trans- 
action. The editor’s transfer to a larger 
field of service is taken as recognition 
of his success in the remarkable fight 
which followed his single-handed assault 
upon powerful political influences, leading 
to his arrest, his triumph over Judge 
Leahy who had attempted to muzzle him, 
the tragic shooting of an innocent by- 
stander during a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the judge and Magee’s final exonera- 
tion in a jury trial. 


Cart C, 


MAGEE 


BURBACH NAMES COMMITTEES 


Younggreen Heads Executive Group 
of Advertising Commission 


Chairman George M. Burbach has com- 
pleted appointments of the regular com- 
mittees of the Advertising commission, 
as follows: 


Executive Committee: Charles C. 
Younggreen, Chairman, W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, Frank LeRoy Blanchard, William 
A. Donahue, C. H. Sudler. 


Legislative Committee: Homer J. 
Buckley, Chairman, Charles R. Frederick- 
son, Merle Sidener, E. T. Meredith, Dr. 
Charles Stelzle. 


Program Committee. Col. H. H. 
Burdick, Chairman, Frank A. Black, Tim 
Thrift, C. H. Handerson, Don U. Bridge, 
Bennett Chapple, Tom Nokes, William 
H. Dodge, Paul J. Femft, Miss Leetha 
McGee, Harold Stonier. 


Advisory Committee: Judge E. Allen 
Frost, Chairman, James O’Shaughnessy, 
Theodore R. Gerlach, Victor F. Hayden, 
Charles F. Hatfield, E. W. Houser, 
Joseph H. Bragdon, George B. Forristall, 
Arthur H. Ogle, Harry Gualtney, Dr. 
William F. Stidger, Frank L. Pierce, 
(George W. Overton, Guy W. Cook, 
Edward T. Miller, George O. Crosby, 
Frank T. Carroll, C. T. Fairbanks, Allen 
Brown, Arthur J. Crockett, Donald 
Mackie, F. T. Grennell, Rolfe Cobleigh, 
Douglass D. Rothacker, E. E. Brugh, C. 
C. Agate, H.) Ra Swartz, Eo. iGtreene; 
Hazel Ludwig, E. Lester Muller. 
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Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2—American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn., fall 
meeting, Virginia Beach, Va. 

Oct. 31, Nov. 1-2—Association of 
National Advertisers, annual con- 
vention, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York. 

Nov. 4-5—Indiana Weekly Press 
Assn., Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

Nov. 4-6—Ohio Newspaper Wo- 
men’s Assn., annual meeting, To- 
ledo, O. 

Nov. 7-8—International Adver- 
tising Assn.. First District conven- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 
Nov. 7-8—Advertising Commis- 
sion, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 10-12—International Ad- 
vertising Assn., 10th District, an- 
nual convention, El Paso, Tex. 
Nov. 11-12—California Press 
Assn., annual business meeting, 
Manx Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


COAST GROUP DEFINES 
LOCAL-NATIONAL 


Local Rate Applies Only to Firms 
Locally Owned, Pacific Northwest: 
Advertising Managers Decide 
In Convention 


A rule defining local and national ad- 
vertising adopted at the recent meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives was 
made public this week by W. C. Russell, 
Vancouver (B. C.) Chronicle and associa- 
tion secretary. 


The rule reads: “An advertiser is en- 
titled to the local rate only when he sells 
to the public through one or more retail 
shops which he alone owns and controls. 
This also applies to competitors retailing 
under similar conditions, but not to manu- 
facturers or distributors offering copy 
containing names and addresses of indi- 
vidual dealers.” 

It was also resolved at the meeting that 
the attention of publishers be drawn to 
“the growing menace of publications being 
operated as ‘Shopping News’ and that 
serious consideration be given to the prob- 
lem created.” 

During discussion on special sections, 
W. E. Peters, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
declared his paper would put on a special 
section of eight pages for any individual 
advertiser giving him 25 per cent pub- 
licity, if the advertiser bought the remain- 
ing 75 per cent advertising space. The 
Portland Oregonian, according to J. A. 
Davidson, had a similar rule. F. B. Lacey 
said his paper, the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review would not limit the reading mat- 
ter to publicity for the advertiser. 

A special committee consisting of Mr. 
Russell, S. S. Anderson, Tacoma News- 
Tribune, B. M. Bryant, Seattle Star, and 
G. W. Roche, Spokane Chronicle, drafted 
the following creed setting forth the aims 
of the association: 

“The Pacific Northwest Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Executives, 
through semi-annual meetings of its mem- 
bers, aims to promote by frank and friend- 
ly co-operation and by adherence to proper 
standards of practice the true interests of 
the newspaper publishing business, so far 
as that relates to advertising; to help 
solve one another’s problems and to ex- 
plore the possibilities of new sources of 
advertising revenue.” 

Tom J. Turner, of the Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review national advertising bureau, 
is president of the group. 


FRIENDLY UNDERGOES OPERATION 


Edwin S. Friendly, business manager 
of the New York Sun, was operated on 
for appendicitis at the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, Oct. 23. His present condition is 
favorable. Hubert Fairchild, advertising 
manager, who underwent an operation at 
the New Rochelle Hospital on Oct. 14, 
has returned to his desk. 


| 
$20,000,000 HEARST 


BOND ISSUE 


Sum Will Be Used to Retire $7,000,000 
of 1924 Issue, Buy Seattle 
P-I Stock and Build 
Plants 


Announcement was made in Chicago 
Monday, of the largest newspaper issue 
of the year, when it was_stated that 
Hearst Publications, Inc., had sold an 
issue of $20,000,000 first mortgage and 
collateral trust 614 per cent serial bonds 
to Halsey, Stuart & Company and the 
Anglo-London Paris Company. | 


Public offering of the bonds, which 
mature serially from Nov. 1, 1928, tc 
Nov. 1, 1947, will be made shortly. | 


Retirement of over $7,000,000 in bonds, 
and purchase of the entire capital stock 
of the Post-Intelligencer Company, pub; 
lishers of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
will be effected with a part of the pro 
ceeds of the issue. In addition, new 
plants, costing approximately $2,225,000 
will be constructed for use by the Sa 
Francisco Examiner and Oakland Post 
Inquirer. The growth of these two paper; 
has made the acquisition of new plant) 
and new machinery essential. 


Acquisition of the Seattle Post-Intelli 
gencer brings into one group six of thi 
large papers on the Pacific Coast, an 
combines under a central management al 
of the Hearst papers on the West Coasi 
In addition to the Post-Intelligencer, th 
papers in the Hearst Publications grow 
are: San Francisco Examiner, morning: 
San Francisco Call and Post, evening 
Los Angeles Examiner, and Los Angele 
Herald, morning and evening papers; an 
Oakland Post-Inquirer. | 

The bonds being retired are $7,400,00 
Hearst Publications, Inc., first mortgag 
and collateral trust 642 per cent bond 
This move marks the final step in th 
redemption of the $12,000,000 issue orig. 
nally offered in April of 1924. | 

In March of this year, provision we 
made for the retirement of $2,400,000 ¢ 
the bonds, when Hearst Magazines, li 
corporated, was formed to take over th 
International Magazine Company, In 
The latter organization is the publish 
of five magazines which were includé 
in the Hearst Publications group at tl 
time of its organization in 1924. 

-The magazines are Cosmopolitan, 
Housekeeping, Harper's 
and Motor Boating. 

The remaining $2,200,000 of the orig 
nal issue was retired by serial maturiti¢ 
$1,100,000 May 1, 1926, and $1,100,0) 
May 1 of the present year. 

Bonds of the original issue were offer 
at 100 and interest and the bonds st) 
outstanding are now being called at 1| 
and interest, so that the holder of a $1,0. 
bond will receive a premium of $40 | 


addition to the 6% per cent interest. — 


| 


| 
Goi : 
Bazar, Mot 

| 


TO RECLAIM PAPER | 


Chicago Concern Claims a Perfect Pr 
cess Without Damaging Fibre | 


Reclamation of waste paper on a lar’ 
scale and at big saving of money as ©0)| 
pared with the costs involved by the pt) 
mills is promised through a patent 
chemical process recently  perfecti 
Welsh Process, Inc., has been organiz 
to reclaim waste paper under this nm 
process, with headquarters in Chicaj, 
One mill has been in operation for seve’! 
months, making paper for the Chica} 
market and demonstrating the comm) 
cial success of the process. | 

“This new process will take any k:! 
of waste paper, printed or unprinted, 
ink the printed paper perfectly, dis: 
tegrate the paper and reduce it to. 
original pulp state without sacrificing | 
length or strength of the wood fibre 
said an official of Welsh Process, I 
“Under the new process, pulp can be p 
duced from waste paper at a saving 
$15 to $25 a ton, as compared with | 
same grade of pulp made from new 1 
terials.” : a 
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DEFINING MORNING-EVENING PAPERS A.B.C. TASK 


Philip Thomson Elected President After Serving as Appointee—Managing Directors Term Made Five 


Years—Gaylord New Chairman of Newspaper Advisory Committee 


HE Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
| set itself the task of finding new 
_words to describe old things or of making 
the old words 
stand for the 
new things that 
have arisen in the 
publishing _ busi- 
ness. 

Briefly, the 
major tasks be- 
fore the Bureau’s 
board and mem- 
bership during the 
coming year, as 
determined by the 
convention in Chi- 
cago last week, 
are: 

Finding a solu- 
tion of the prob- 

lem chiefly as regards predated editions 
of what constitutes an evening and what 
“a morning paper, the board to put the 
question concretely to the membership for 
a mail vote. 

_ Revision of the A.B.C. report and audit 
forms to meet the needs of advertisers 
for more complete and definite informa- 
tion on publications and the markets they 
cover. 

Finding a new term for “country” as 
; 

: 


Davin B. PLrum 


a definition of newspaper circulation out- 
side of the local and suburban zones. 

Finding a suitable form for analysis 
of circulations of magazines and farm 
papers, with the purpose of making the 
analyses in both classes uniform, 

Only two definite resolutions of policy 
were adopted—otie empowering the board 
to employ a managing director for a 
period of five years, the previous rule 
limiting the period to one year; the 
second resolution, a corollary of the 
clubbing resolution adopted in 1926 and 
made effective this summer, follows: 

“Anything (excepting periodicals and 
newspapers) offered to the subscriber 
either free or at a price for or with his 
own subscription, either direct, through 
or by an agent, shall be considered a 
premium. At least 50 per cent of the 
subscription price, plus the full value of 
the premium, whether stated or not must 
be collected to make the subscription valid. 
This applies to carrier as well as mail 
subscriptions.” 

P. L. Thomson, Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York, was elected president. 
His previous term was by appointment 
to succeed O. C. Harn when the latter 
“Was appointed managing director upon 
the death of Stanley Clague. Other 
officers elected were: 

Vice-president, F. R. Davis, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
second vice-president, Stanley R. Lat- 
shaw, Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York; third vice-president, David 
B. Plum, Troy (N. Y.) Record; secre- 
tary, Ernest I. Mitchell, Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Chicago; treasurer, 
E. R. Shaw, Power Plant Engineering, 
Chicago. : 

The following directors were unani- 
-mously elected to serve for a period of 
two years: 

Apvertisers’ Diviston—Stanley E. 
Baldwin, Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; S. E. Conybeare, 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pa.; F. R. Davis, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.; T. F. Driscoll, 
Armour & Co., Chicago; L. B. Jones, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 

N. ¥.; P. L. Thomson, Western Electric 
Company, New York; W. K. Towers, 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Apvertisinc Acency Division—Frank 
E. Hermes, Blackman Company, New 
York, 

_Newspares Division — Walter A. 
Strong, Chicago Daily News; James C. 
Dayton, New York Journal. 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


MaGazInE Diviston—S. R. Latshaw, 
Butterick Publishing Company, New York, 

Farm Paper Diviston—E. T. Meredith, 
Meredith Publications, Des Moines, Ia. 

Business Paper Division—E, R. Shaw, 
Power Plant Engineering Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Two new members were added to the 
Newspaper Divisional Committee—W. F. 
Schmick, Baltimore Sun, and E. K. Gay- 
lord, Oklahoma City Oklahoman and 
Times. Mr. Gaylord was elected chair- 
man of the committee and Hugh A. 
O’Donnell, New York Times, was re- 
elected secretary. Other members of the 
committee are Gardner Cowles, Des 
Moiwmes Register and Tribune-Capital, 
and T. R. Williams, Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph. 

The farm paper division elected the 
following divisional committee: P. E. 
Ward, Farm Journal, Philadelphia; 
James Irvine, Country Gentleman, Phila- 
delphia; P. D. Mitchell, Farmer's Advo- 
cate and Home Magazine, London, Ont.; 
W. G. Campbell, Farmer's Guide, Hunt- 
ington, Ind.; W. C. Allen, Dakota 
Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D. 

The Canadian members, reporting to 
the board that their group was thorough- 
ly satisfied with the regulations and con- 


reported and audited as evening circula- 
tion. Both of these are old conditions, 
antedating the burreau’s existence in many 
cities. 

More recent of development has been 
the practice of evening newspapers in 
towns much smaller than the metropolitan 
areas of going to press about midnight 
with an edition for circulation in remote 
districts from six to twelve hours later 
and bearing the date of the day of circula- 
tion. If the edition goes to press at 12.01 
a. m., it is not a pre-date and the bureau 
rules on pre-date editions do not apply. 
If it goes to press before midnight, it is a 
pre-date and is so indicated on the bureau’s 
reports and audits. If a pre-date edition 
of an evening paper reaches readers in 
remote districts, under a recent ruling of 
the Bureau, all or part of such circulation 
may be designated as morning circulation. 


News service has been used as a de- 
terminant of the morning or evening 
character of a newspaper, the Bureau 
holding in a ruling early this year that 
“when an evening newspaper publishes an 
edition for circulation the following morn- 
ing under conditions which preclude it 
from using its regular afternoon news- 
paper news service, such edition shall 


TRUE TO TYPE 


He was a Caslon Bold, 
She was a reigning belle— 

A sweetfaced type of the fairest mold, 
A Kennerley Nonpareil. 


The love that they pledged and swore 
Was a pure and sacred fire, 
Yet her suitor’s plea drew a wrathful roar 


From her Heavy Cothic sire. 


But a fig for dread and doubt! 
Away the lovers wended, 
And their hymeneal annountement’s out 


In Ten-point Chelt. Extended. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN in Conning Tower, New York World. 


duct of the Bureau, also named the fol- 
lowing advisory committee: 

Advertisers—J. Murray Gibbon, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
P. Q.; Advertising Agents—William 
Findlay, William Findlay Company, Ltd., 
Toronto; Newspapers—F. J. Burd, Van- 
couver (B. C.) “Province; George E. 
Scroggie, Toronto Mail & Empire; E. H. 
Macklin, Winnipeg Free Press; Henri 
Gagnon; Le Soleil, Quebec, Que.; T. F. 
Drummie, St. John Telegraph-Journal ; 
Magazines—H. V. Tyrell, MacLean’s 
Magazine, Toronto; Farm Papers—P. D. 
Mitchell, Farmer’s Advocate and Home 
Magazine, London, Ont.; Business Papers 
—M. McKnight, Consolidated Press, Ltd., 
Toronto; M. J. Hutchinson, Hugh C. 
MacLean, Ltd., Toronto. 

So much for the routine activities of 
the meeting. While they tell succinctly the 
story of the fourteenth annual convention 
of the Bureau, they do not give the at- 
mosphere in which the board of directors 
will have to forge decisions of potential 
major consequence in the manufacturing 
and sale of advertising space. 

Central among the themes of the meet- 
ing was the question of what constitutes 
a “morning” or an “evening” paper. The 
problem has been in the making for al- 
most three decades and has become acute 
in recent years. It has many ramifica- 
tions. A morning newspaper in New 
York, Chicago, or any of several other 
great cities issues an edition at 6:30 or 
7 o'clock the evening prior to the date 
of publication. As the Bureau’s rules are 
generally applied, this is morning circula- 
tion. An evening newspaper goes to 
press at 7:30 a. m. and is sold on the 
streets in competition with morning news- 
papers. Its circulation on this edition, 
under the regular Bureau procedure, is 


be classified as a morning newspaper.” 


One evening newspaper affected by this 
ruling pointed out that difference in time 
permitted it to use a night wire service 
as well as day wire service in editions 
circulated in the city. 


Confusion has naturally arisen in the 
minds of advertisers and of newspaper 
publishers as well. The old terms were 
apparently too inelastic to fit modern pub- 
lishing conditions. Improved machinery 
and more of it permits greater and faster 
production of papers. Hard roads lead- 
ing from the city into the surrounding 
region enable publishers to provide subur- 
ban regions with later editions than was 
possible a few years ago and to extend 
their circulation radius miles beyond the 
old dirt road barriers. 


Stores in these central cities have bene- 
fited from the increased circulation be- 
cause the improved communications which 
have enabled the wider distribution of the 
paper have by the same token permitted 
consumers to visit the metropolis fre- 
quently. Small dailies, country weeklies 
and the small town retailers may have 
suffered somewhat from the attraction of 
trade to the big central town, but many 
of the small town papers and merchants 
too have increased their narrower circle 
of influence. 


All of this has been before the A. B. C. 
board for many months and has been 
discussed at past A. B. C. conventions. 
There was a strong feeling in the news- 
paper divisional meeting Thursday that 
it would be a mistake to give the A. B. C. 
board the power to tell a_ publisher 
whether his circulation was “morning” 
or “evening.” It resulted in the passage 
by an apparently large majority in a well 
attended meeting of the division of the 


following resolution, to be submitted to 
the general convention: 

“The A. B. C. shall not designate the 
pre-dated circulation of an evening news- 
paper as morning circulation or the pre- 
dated circulation of a morning newspaper 
as evening circulation, further than that 
the auditor’s report and publisher’s report 
shall in all cases show the precise time 
of all editions on typical days and the 
number of copies printed on each edition, 
This resolution cancels all rules or regu- 
lations which may in part or in whole con- 
flict, with it, but this resolution shall not 
be interpreted to abrogate or limit the 
rule now in force which reads as follows: 
‘When pre-dated issues are issued, the 
pre-dated edition circulation shall be 
starred and reference made to it at the 
bottom of Page 1.’” 

Overnight, confusion arose throughout 
the membership as to the exact meaning 
of the resolution. Some held the opinion 
that it would abolish entirely the designa- 
tions “morning” and “evening,” replacing 
them by a statement of press-times and 
press-runs. In fact, the suggestion was 
made half-seriously by a member of the 
board that the reports and audits name the 
hours of printing and the circulation and 
carry a line to the effect that “this paper 
claims to be an evening, or a morning, 
paper.” 

Opposition raised its head when J. F. 
Bresnahan, business manager of the New 
York World, reportéd as chairman of the 
resolutions committee the newspaper divi- 
sion’s advice to the membership on the 
question. 

Basil Brewer, Lansing Capital News, 

and Will H. McConnell, Springfield (Ii1.) 
State Journal, opened a desultory fire, 
which at first did not seem to menace the 
success of the resolution but eventually 
raised fatal doubts among the 150 mem- 
bers attending the final session. 
_ Mr. Brewer lucidly pointed out apparent 
Inconsistencies in A. B. C. practice. In 
Omaha, Neb., where Mr. Brewer was 
formerly connected with the Bee, that 
newspaper and the World-Herald, he de- 
clared, both designated certain portions 
of their circulation as morning and certain 
as evening. 


In Lansing, he said, the State Journal, 
and in Flint, the Jowrnal, with operations 
closely paralleling those in Omaha, desig- 
nated all of their circulations as evening 
and were permitted to do so by the 
Bureau. He proposed an amendment to 
the resolution referring the entire matter 
to the directors, 

Mr. McConnell, seconding the amend- 
ment, held that the Burreau’s rules should 
not be changed unless as now operative 
they injured publishers or failed to supply 
necessary information to the advertiser. — 

Mr. Brewer pointed out that an edition 
of an evening paper going to press at 
12.01 a. m. on date of publication was not 
a pre-date edition technically, even though 
it used a night wire service, and that such 
an edition would not come under the pro- 
posed resolution. 

_ Walter A. Strong, Chicago Daily 
News, speaking as a director, declared 
that the board desired the advice of the 
membership in settling the question, 

S. R. Winch, Portland Oregon Journal, 
an evening paper, then outlined his situa- 
tion, which had been an important factor 
in bringing the question before the meet- 
ing. 

_Oregon, he said, was a State of great 
distances and scattered population groups 
with limited train service to many points. 
The Journal issued two editions for coun- 
try crculation, going to press at 7:30 and 
10:30 p. m. 

Character of wire service used, he said, 
was not sufficient evidence for determin- 
ing the “morning” or “evening” label in the 
Oregon Journal’s case, since the difference 
in time between the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts permitted the Journal to use night 
wire news services even in city editions. 

Nevertheless, the Bureau had deter- 
mined that 3,100 copies of the 21,000 cir- 
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culation on these two editions should be 
called “morning” because the trains 
reached the towns of circulation before 
9 a. m. 

“When the A. B. C. applies labels,” 
concluded Mr. Winch, “it seems to me 
that it is exceeding its authority—the de- 
termination of facts—and entering the 
field of opinion.” 

A viva voce vote on the Brewer amend- 
ment resulted uncertainly and the rising 
vote requested by President Thomson 
showed the améndément lost, 58-54. 

Then a member of the minority remem- 
bered that he had a score of proxies and, 
in demanding a roll-call vote, mentioned 
that fact.. The New York City delegation, 
opposing a roll-call, waved 100 proxies 
and sharp words echoed for a moment 
across the hall. The chair refused a roll- 
call and put the question on the original 
resolution. The hour was late and the 
thought of a dragging roll-call registered 
general dismay. Proxy-holders held their 
peace and hoped for the best on the stand- 
ing ballot. The New York group, with 
their great bundle of: proxies, withheld 
them, hoping for a favorable result, but 
determined not to incur the charge that 
they had “steam-rollered” a thinly at- 
tended meeting into a decision that per- 
haps might not represent the views of the 
men whose proxies they held. Nobody 
appeared to have concrete idea of what 
the resolution might accomplish, and sev- 
eral members on both sides of the question 
arose and sat down uncertainly on the 
chair’s call. A count of heads showed 
the resolution lost 48-77, a number of 
members not voting, and the roll-call cry 
was again raised. 


Jason Rogers, Kansas. City Journal- 
Post, proposed to reconsider the vote, but 
was over-ruled when he stated that he had 
been on the losing side, the parliamenta- 
rians deciding that such a motion must 
come from a member of the winning fac- 
tion. None was made, and the meeting 
drifted for a moment. The convention 
had voted down the proposed solution, but 
it was evident that the voters did not de- 
sire such a summary dismissal of the re- 
form idea, 

Mr. Strong ‘then arose with the solu- 
tion that was accepted. He put it in the 
form of a motion the following: 

“Tt is the consensus of this convention 
assembled that they request the board of 
directors to prepare the best solution they 
can, considering all the facts in the case, 
and that that resolution be presented to 
the membership by a mail vote.” 

Another task for the Bureau’s experts 
on terminology was suggested by Charles 
D. Atkinson, Atlanta Journal, who be- 
lieves with many other members that the 
term “country’ is a misnomer for circula- 
tion of newspapers beyond the suburban 
area. He proposed as a substitute “outer 
zone,” and Managing Director O. C. Harn 
asked the assistance of the membership in 
finding a satisfactory designation. 

Except for the prolongéd discussion on 
the newspaper problem, the proposals of 
the resolutions committee. went through 
as if on steel bearings. So did also the 
other divisional meetings at which many 
of the resolutions published below origi- 
nated. Only at the newspaper meeting, 
which was reported in detail last week, 
did the discussion become lengthy and 
spirited, reflecting the intense interest felt 
by the newspaper men in their own in- 
creasing number of new problems and the 
great attention now being paid to news- 
paper. affairs and methods by national 
advertisers. 

In the magazine and farm paper divi- 
sions principal attention was given to the 
subject of the A. B. C. forms. 

The magazine division endorsed the in- 
tent of the board of directors to revise the 
A. B. C. forms in the direction of such 
clarity and elucidation as will. meet the 
needs of advertisers, and suggested that 
the committee of the board accord inter- 
ested publishers the privilege of appearing 
before the committee for the purpose of 
presenting their views before final action 
was taken. 

The following resolutions, bearing on 
the same subject, were referred to the 
committee of the board considering the 
simplification of reports: 

“RESOLVED, that the Board of Directors 
are requested to make the analysis on the 
population basis uniform for farm papers 
aiid magazines, by adopting the present 
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REMODELING OF ROCHESTER JOURNAL-AMERI- 
CAN PLANT TO BE COMPLETED DEC. 1 


New Journal-American plant 


VIRTUALLY new building, with 

greater facilities to handle increased 
business, will be ready for the occupancy 
of the Rochester Journal-American by 
Dec. 1. Remodeling work has been going 
on since early summer, affecting every 
department in the building, but depart- 
ments have functioned as usual, although 
ofttimes under difficulties. 


In addition to remodeling its own plant, 
the Journal-American also took over 
adjoining properties, owned by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, and com- 
pletely incorporated that building into its 
own, thus increasing the floor space by 
upwards of 16,000 square feet. 


The building construction followed in- 
stallation of a new press last spring, and 
the introduction of considerable new 
equipment in the composing and _ stereo- 
type departments. The new press in- 
creased the printing capacity nearly half. 

The new Journal-American building 
has a facade of ornamental Indiana lime- 
stone and tapestry brick, with three huge 
display windows in the front of the build- 
ing. 

On the side which fronts on Andrews 
Street, three entrance ways for the cir- 
culation department’s delivery trucks are 
provided. These provide for under-cover 
loading, thus eliminating the danger of 
spoiled copies during the rainy and winter 
seasons. 


The mailing room, too, is located at 
the rear of the building, with new auto- 
matic carriers, bringing the press run up 
from the basement press room. Arrange- 


ments: also have been made whereby the 
delivery trucks may be backed up right 
at the mailing room entrance. 

Tile floors, with marble counters, ee 
ture the main floor of the building, “which 
will house part of the administration 
forces as well as the circulation depart- 
ment. Some of the sales and administra- 
tion staff of the classified advertising 


department also will be housed on the: 


ground floor. 

On the second floor are the offices 
of the publisher and the business manager, 
while one side houses the accounting de- 
partment and the other side the local and 
national advertising department, as well 
as the service bureau, Formerly the 
accounting department was located on the 
main floor, while the service department 
was located on the fourth, 

The third floor will continue to house 
the composing room, while the editorial 
department, as well as the photographers, 
artists and classified advertising tele- 
phone room, will be located on the fourth 
floor. 

On the fifth floor of the new building 
will be storage space and Prudence 
Penny’s kitchen, a new feature which the 
Journal-American has been enabled to 
start with the additional space. Here 
Prudence Penny, the home economics 
writer of the Journal-American, will have 
a complete kitchen and lecture room, 
where she will give daily demonstrations. 

Arrangements also have been made 
whereby many of the leading cooks in 
Rochester will have a chance to show 
their prowess. 


form of farm paper analysis.” (The 
Magazine Division went on record as ap- 
proving this so far as breaking down the 
present distribution analysis by towns of 
1,000. ) 

“WHEREAS, the word ‘country’ as used 
in paragraph 8 of the newspaper form is 
frequently misinterpreted by advertisers 
as being rural routes than as a term desig- 
nating circulation of the city publication, 

“THEREFORE, be it resolved that the 
Farm Paper Division requests the Board 
of Directors to substitute another term of 
designation for such circulation, to have 
full consideration by the newspaper mem- 
bers of the Bureau. 

“RESOLVED, it is the sense of the Farm 
Paper Division that publications of all 
classes should show in the publisher’s 
statement the total number of subscrip- 
tions produced for the period covered by 
the report.” 

The following resolution was referred 
to the board: 

“The Farm Paper Division recommends 
that while it does not advocate county 
counts of circulation being made obliga- 
tory, it recommends that when such count 
is issued by a publisher it shall be 
audited.” 

By a rising vote, the meeting approved 
the following memorial resolution: 


“The members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations express their deep sorrow at 
the untimely passing of Stanley Clague, 
late Managing Director of this Bureau. 
Stanley Clague for more than a quarter of 
a century was a major factor in advertis- 
ing and publishing in America. In large 
measure this Bureau owes its inception to 
his vision and his initiative; its growth to 
his enthusiasm, hss energy, and his self- 
sacrificing devotion to a cause which to 
him was almost a religion. His innate 
sense of fair-dealing, his diplomacy, his 
courage, won the respect and admiration 
of the publishing and advertising world; 
his qualities of character, his personal 
charm, irresistibly awakened the love of 
all-who were closely associated with him. 
The members of this Bureau will cherish 
the memory of Stanley Clague—a prac- 
tical man whose actions were inspired by 
ideals; an idealist who acted rather than 
dreamed ; a man of affairs who built upon 
honor and integrity. The world is better 
that he lived.” 

A resolution was offered, thanking the 
managing director, the chief auditor and 
the staff for their ‘loyal and efficient serv- 
ice during the past year. The resolution 
was unanimously carried. 

The treasurer’s report and balance sheet 
showed an excess of earnings over ex- 


penses for the year ending Aug. 31, 19 
of $5,322.18, after allowing depreciatiot 
on furniture, fixtures, and equipment o 


was $42,567.86, against $101,371.24 o 
Aug. 31, 1926. Total receipts during the 
year were $612,759.88 and total disburse- 
ments were $570,192.02. The treasurer re- 
ported the purchase of an annuity for Mr, 
Stanley Clague, the Bureau contributing 
$25,000 and ‘individuals contributing $13,- 
470.75, a total of $38,470.75. Income from 
various membership sources was shown in 
a membership report as of Oct. 6, 1927, 
giving the total annual dues paid by each h 
class, as follows: 


897 Newspapers 
26 Weekly Newspapers 
186 Magazines and Periodicals 
Farm Publications 
Business Publications 


Total Publishers 
General Advertisers 


79 Associate Advertiser. Members... 

56 Local Advertisers ...:..:.:...+--% 
Total Advertisers “.'........++-- _ $17,820. 

90 Advertising Agencies }. 21.2.7... 32,400: 

88 Associate Agency _ Momper Bitiodts _ 8415. : 
Total Agencies Goes ameee eee "$40, 815.00 
Total Membership ...,+++++++> $335,823. OF 


The report showed that applications for 
membership have been received from 15 
daily newspapers, 1 weekly newspaper, 
magazines and periodicals, 3 farm ‘papers, 
and 4 business papers, with the following 
groups ready for preliminary inspection : 
25 newspapers, 2 weeklies, 5 magazines 
and periodicals, 1 farm paper, and busi- 
ness papers. The total active membership 
of the bureau now includes 1,435 publica~ 
tions, 178 advertising agencies and 198 
advertisers. 

The annual banquet was held in the 
great ballroom of the Hotel Stevens, ap-_ 
proximately 1,000 guests being seated 
comfortably and with an unobstr asi | 
view of the long speakers’ table. President 
Thomson presided, and as reported in 
Epiror & PuBLISHER last week, thee 
speakers were Merle Thorpe, editor of 
the Nation’s Business, and Judge Marcus 
Kavanaugh of the Chicago Superior Court. — 

By a fortunate coincidence, Mr. Thou | 
near the conclusion of his address referred 
to the accomplishments in Italy of Pre- 
mier Mussolini and unwittingly set the 
stage for the surprise feature of the eve- 
ning—a movietone reproduction of tire 
Fascist Premier in conversation at Rome — 
with Ambassador Fletcher. The stunt, 
which was put on by the Western Electric 
Company, was highly acclaimed. 4 
MERCHANT PAPER FOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Publishers Adopt Friendly Attitude— 

Newbold of Star to See All Shopping | 

News Ad Proofs to Prevent 
Favoring of Circular 


Washington merchants are arena to 

east a Shopping News, Nov. 14, 
W. W. Everett, of Woodward & Lothrop, 

chairman of the committee in charge. — 

The newspaper men have adopted a 
friendly policy toward the venture, ex- 
pecting it will not be long-lived. ¥ 

Fleming Newbold, business manager of 
the Washington Star, which has the larg- 
est department store linage, reached an 
agreement with the Shopping News man- 
agement, whereby the merchant paper 
will submit all proofs of its weekly issue 
to the Star before publication, so that the 
newspaper will be able to judge whether 
or not the merchants are favoring their 
handbill over the newspapers in bargain — 
copy. In other centers an unfair advan- 
tage given Shopping News by its backers 
has been charged. 

Other publishers 
hands-off policy. 

“A man’s business is his own affair,” 
said Arthur D. Marks, Washington Post, 
“We do not intend to interfere.” J 


SIFTON’S PLAY PRODUCED _ 


Paul Sifton, a member of the Sunday — 
department of the New York World, is 
the author of a new play which appeared 
at the New Playwrights Theater in New 
York last week. It is called “The Bel 
This is Mr. Sifton’s first play. ~ 


are following a 
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\RT CHIEFS SEEKING FORMULA FOR “BLACKS” 


rency Directors Want Regulation of Cop 


y Tones to Rest with Them—Claim “Lightening” by News- 


papers Often Mutilates Their Work—Committee Studying Problem 
By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


fa friendly but determined spirit the 
wrt directors of America’s most im- 
yant advertising agencies are mobiliz- 
for what one 


‘them _ has 
id the “battle 
iblacks.” He 


i referring to 
rowing tend- 
* on the part 
American’ 
ispapers to 
st upon gray 
‘shaded copy, 
‘d_ positively 
‘ing out all 
sks in adver- 
ents above 
ertain prede- 
ined scale. 
newspaper 
ention, based largely on mechanical 
‘irements, is that this shaded or Ben 
ed advertising copy is superior to the 
erence continually shown by the 
cies for striking “juicy blacks” and- 


Maurice CoLietrtTe 


es. 

Ithough rules against. predominant 
ks are now in operation in an in- 
‘sing number of papers across the 
inent, the art directors are not con- 
| that the newspapers are entirely 
ect in their judgment on either 
tic values or sales-making qualities 
idyertising. Nor are they egotistic 
igh to insist that their views cannot 
challenged. 

hey are, however, agreed that some 
dards and regulations may be neces- 
| to preserve high quality in news- 
t advertising columns, and, for the 
time the art directors are making 
rmined efforts to discover what is 
most effective and the. most artistic 
| of advertisement for reproduction 
newsprint stock. The art directors 
: they can find thereby methods for 
lating their own copy rather than 
aitting it for censorship by news- 
rs. At present they complain that 
spaper censorship often necessitates 
graying of blacks by unskilled artists 
h proves ruinous to original designs 
| plans. 

or the purpose of realizing this am- 
us project the Art Directors Club 
‘ew York with a membership of more 
200 advertising agency executives 
appointed a committee, which headed 
faurice Collette of the George Batten 
—_ has been functioning for more 
a year and has collected considerable 
bearing on the matter from a large 
ber of the most important agencies. 
exhibit of newspaper advertisements 
h agencies have found “foolproof” 
af aS newspaper press rooms are 
erned will also be amplified with 
ideas which have been developed 
in the last few months by agency - 
lirectors. 

addition to Mr, Collette, members 
1€ committee are: Anthony Ascheil 
—_ Batten Company, and Earl. 


tr. Collette was named chairman of 
committee by Pierce Johnson, 
erly art director of the J. Walter 
npson Company, who was president 
e€ Art Directors Club last year. 
ur Munn, of Young and Rubicam, 
resent president, has continued the 
nal committee. 
hen Mr. Johnson first organized the 
nittee, he outlined its purpose and 
40Ns somewhat as follows, Mr. Col- 
‘recalled this week: 
onsidering a newspaper page as a 
= Space, it has advantages which far 
eigh any difficulties it may involve 
he maker of advertising copy. In 
arst place, the soft gray of news- 
4S an artistic color. It resembles 
stock or parchment and is emi- 
More beautiful than the glossy 
of the magazines. 


- then, as advertising art di- 


rectors, take this gray area and fill it 
with beautiful as well as effective ad- 
vertisements. 

“Let us learn from the experiences of 
other art directors, what style of art, 
what particular technique is best suited 
for newspaper reproduction. 

“There have been at least six books 
written on the subject, but they have 
all hitherto exclusively represented the 
newspaper standpoint. All the books 
have been opposed to heavy blacks in 
advertisements, but the art directors 
have nevertheless continued this style 
of copy, and their advertisements in some 
newspaper offices have suffered mutila- 
tion. Let our committee of art directors 
present their viewpoint, and, from the 
conflict of the two opinions a workable 
compromise may be evolved, and new 
and improved methods of using the news- 


paper as an advertising medium may 
be discovered:” 
The six books referred to include 


two published by the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, one published by the 
New Vork Times, and one by the New 
York Sun, New York Daily News, and 
New York World. 

Mr. Collette personally is on the side 
of newspapers interested in improving 
their typography. But in his campaign 
for “regulation by the art directors rather 
than mutilation by newspapers” he con- 
stantly runs up against the art director 
who scorns the newspaper publisher as 
an art critic. 

These art directors say that the cen- 
sored copy is “gray, turgid, flat and 
uninteresting,” while they believe that 
papers which allow startling contrasts 
of black and white are the ones which 
really have the future of advertising art 
at heart. 

Mr. Collette pointed out that it was 
a rule of several New York papers that 
there must be no black more than % of 
an inch wide in advertisements, unless 
it is the product itself. All black areas 
wider than % of an inch must be whit- 
ened or Ben Dayed. 


“These papers have been at great pains 
to explain to the agencies why this rule 
is in force, but the agencies continue to 
prepare copy that is in violation, and 
then to complain to the newspapers when 
the copy appears in print changed by 
the papers’ own art staffs,’ Mr. Collette 
said. 

“Owing to the speed at which news- 
papers must necessarily be produced, 
rules for the regulation of copy which 
publishers draw up must obviously be 
simple and the establishment of the % 
inch rule is the most practical that they 
have been able to devise. 

“As long as the rule is in force the 
art directors must abide by it or stand 
a chance of having their copy mutilated. 
A better plan, and one which our com- 
mittee is striving for, is to have the 
agency determine what is the best kind 
of copy and send it: out in a form that 
will not need newspaper censorship. 

“Time after time it has been explained 
to us by newspaper mechanical experts 
why we should not use blacks. But we 
believe that if you let a mechanical man 
dictate what is or is not possible, he 
will limit you to the simplest forms and 
thus lessen the effectiveness of news- 
paper copy. 

“Naturally the simplest form, and that 
which undoubtedly reproduces best on 
newsprint stock through fast newspaper 
presses, is the pure outline. And _ the 
pure outline makes a very clean and 
artistic advertisement. If all adver- 
tisers confined themselves to this form, 
however, there would be few contrasts 
on a newspaper page, which would be- 
come uninteresting to look at and there- 
fore less effective. 

“Consequently the agency man is for- 
ever striving to be as daring as he can 
in his newspaper copy. Along comes 
the photograph which now reproduces 
well on newsprint. When the photo is 
properly taken and retouched it knocks 
the pure outline out automatically in 
subjects where realism is needed. Photo- 
graphs are not always »npropriate, and, 
in trying for new effects agency men 


BERLIN CORRESPONDENT MEETS COOLIDGE 


Lincoln Eyre, Berlin correspondent of the New York Times (left), 

graphed with Richard Oulahan, Washington correspondent of the Times, shortly 

after they left the White House where Mr. Eyre was presented to President 
Coolidge by Mr. Oulahan last week. 


photo- 


continually run over the borderline into 
the forbidden blacks. 

“As art directors we are naturally 
interested in every movement for im- 
proving the appearance of the newspaper 
advertising columns. We believe the 
work of our committee, which will con- 
gentrate attention on the forms of 
advertising which have been proved fool- 
proof on newsprint, will assist the gen- 
eral tendency for a clean up in the ap- 
pearance of the newspapers.” 


“PROFITLESS PROSPERITY’ 


Advertising Will Cure It, Frederick 
Tells Chicago Ad Men 


| Advertising was termed the cure. for 
“profitless prosperity,” by J. George 
Frederick, president of the Business 
Bourse International, in a talk before the 
Advertising Council of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 

After citing figures to show that many 
American corporations. which do a big 
business show no. profit, Mr. Frederick 
said : 

“We need more intensive cultivation of 

markets; not less but more advertising. 
There are more than 100 brands of tooth 
paste, often 60 of them sold in one store: 
still only 25 per cent of people as yet 
brush their teeth. We have still a giant 
task before us, for despite. our great 
spread of wealth we forget the real 
status of the country. 
_ The new view of selling and adver- 
tising is more creative, more accurate, 
more practical in its merchandising grasp. 
It applies intense research analysis all the 
way from the laboratory which perfects 
the article, to the name, the size, the price, 
the package, the method of selling and 
distribution, and the reaction of the 
public. Indeed, the most outstanding fact 
about the new view of advertising and 
selling is that it deserts the hunch, deserts 
the authority of mere experience, deserts 
the clever and brilliant advertising man, 
salesman or sales manager, deserts the 
advertising ‘genius,’ and sets up in 
authority the public.” 


DAILY SPONSORS STUDY COURSE 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer Teaching 
Value of Advertsiing 
The Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelli- 


gencer is conducting, this winter, a circle 
for the purpose of studying advertising. 
The group meets each Monday evening 
and discusses one special phase of adver- 
tising. Generally there is a well-known 
advertising man to address the group. 

Tom Jones Parry, head of the Seattle 
advertising firm of that name, addressed 
the circle recently on the subject. “The 
Two Essentials of Successful Advertis- 
ing,” and Lester Hopper, manager of the 
promotion department of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer, talked on “The Value of Trained 
Thought in Visualizing an Advertise- 
ment ” 


INTERNATIONAL BUYS MILL 


The International Paper Company has 
announced the acquisition of the entire 
capital stock of the George and Sherrard 
Paper Company, of Wellsburg, W. Va. 
The business will be carried on under the 
same name, but under the direction of In- 
ternational. 


HEARST’S SON TO WED 


The engagement of John Hearst, third 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst to Miss Dorothy Hart of. Los 
Angeles was announced this week. Young 
Mr. Hearst is attending Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, at Atlanta, Ga. 
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COMBINATION RATES MEAN HIGHER 


SELLING COSTS, 


SAYS SPECIAL 


Right of Local Merchants to Buy Space in Either Paper is Proof 
That Combined Circulations Not Wholly Necessary 
To National Advertiser, Bates Declares 


By WILFRED C. BATES 
Vice-President, Frolick & Bates, Inc. 


[N all this discussion about the efficiency 
of forced combination rates for morn- 
ing and evening papers published under 
the same owner- 
ship, in the same 
city, we have read 
a great deal about 
the interest of 
the publisher, 
economy of oper- 
ation, relief for 
subscriber, and 
other supposed ad- 
vantages, but we 
have heard very 
little about the 
interest of the ad- 
vertiser, who in 
the last analysis is 
paying the freight. 
A barrel must 
have a good head at each end, if it is to 
be worth anything and it seems to me 
that the discussion so far on this subject 
of “Forced Combiriation” rates is like the 
barrel that is sound only at one end. 

I have read with interest the very good 
articles appearing in Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
—the one on July 30 reporting the action 
of the Advertising Managers of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
Aug. 13, containing Mr. Schuyler’s Survey 
of All-Day Newspaper Rate Cards, and 
more recently in the issue of Oct. 1, which 
contained the correspondence passing be- 
tween my friend, E. M. Burke and Freder- 
ick Dickinson of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation. 

Just because the single rate newspapers 
or their representatives have not presented 
their story, it is not to be supposed they 
have no arguments, but as so many of the 
special representative organizations are 
carrying water on both shoulders, selling 
as they do “Forced Combination” rate 
newspapers, and single rate newspapers on 
the same list, they naturally cannot take a 
very unbiased part in the controversy. 

I have said that I do not feel the adver- 
tiser had been considered, and | mean by 
that the merchandise problem that must 
of necessity go hand in hand with any 
newspaper advertising in any locality. 
Right here I want to say that I do not 
think for a minute that an advertiser or a 
newspaper represenative should have any 
criticism for a publisher who elects to 
own and back two newspapers in a city, 
and by the same token there should be no 
criticism if he elects to make a special 
rate which is lower than the combined rate 
of the two newspapers sold separately, but 
I do feel that some of us have a right to 
bring out the points that show not only 
the unfairness of a “Forced Combination” 
rate, but also how it is unsound practice, 
and tends to discriminate against a great 
many advertisers who can not profitably 
ulse all the circulation that they are forced 
to buy by this method. 

Epiror & PustisHER’s article of Aug. 
13 states the case of two papers in York, 
Pa., that were sold in “enforced combina- 
tion” some 40 years ago, but now the two 
papers, a morning and evening, under 
different ownerships covtr this market. 
This, to me, is a very interesting reference, 
and helps illustrate a point 1 want to 
make. We hold no brief for the York 
papers, but I can imagine a sales condi- 
tion where an advertiser with a limited 
number of salesmen would desire to have 
his goods sold by a profitable number of 
retail outlets in York, and he would not 
be in a position to go out and get dis- 
tribution throughout York County. Ob- 
viously, he could use to advantage the 
evening paper, which I believe has a large 
percentage of its circulation in the city, 
and in this particular case, he would 
create demand among the dealers who are 
carrying his merchandise, and the cost 
would be reasonable for the amount. of 
business that he would do in this city. 


W. C. Bates 


This would not be possible if he was 
obliged to buy the entire circulation of 
both papers, sold as they were 40 years 
ago in combination, becausé he would be 
paying for circulation that he could not 
possibly use. 

In the case of York, an advertiser with 
a large sales organization, who was get- 
ting intensive distribution in every local- 
ity and naturally wanted newspaper ad- 
vertising support to help his dealers, could 
also use the morning paper, which has, 
I believe, a very large outside circulation, 
but the point is that he should be allowed 
to make this choice, and not be forced to 
buy massed circulation when he was not 
trying to get mass coverage. I think part 
of the trouble lies with the viewpoint of 
the publisher, and if it is permissible to 
mention names to illustrate, he thinks that 
every manufacturer is a Lever Brothers, 
an American Tobacco Company, or a 
Quaker Oats Company, and that all ad- 
vertisers are not only equipped but are 
desirous of getting distribution through 
every retail store in his section. 

This may be true in some sections of 
the country, but if every publisher thinks 
along the same line it means that every 
company, which is advertising, would 
have to have the capital, manufacturing 
facilities, and sales organizations to do 
5vsiness over the country at large. For 
every one company whose goods are ab- 
solutely nationally distributed, there are 
50 or 100 companies that are not only 
working in sections of the country, but 
are working only in certain towns and 
cities, and are not interested in a lot of 
outside terrtory. 


The article also gives me the impres- 
sion, until we analyze it, that the argu- 
ment is all one way, but in the heading 
of the article we find that of 136 com- 
binations only one-half are forcing their 
local advertisers to pay the combination 
rates. Why this discrimination, if the 
advantages of two papers under one own- 
ership are so great, and if the advantages 
to an advertiser are evident then he 
should jump at the chance to use both 
papers. Why the inconsistency? This is 
the reason: The publisher knows full well 
the limited opportunity that his local re- 
tail merchant (I refer, of course, to the 


“average retailer,’ not the department 
stores) has to benefit by his entire cir- 
culation, and so 50 per cent of all of these 
combination publishers permit this retailer 
to buy either one of his two papers. 

There are national advertisers that are 
exactly in the same position as these local 
retailers. They are in position to only 
use one of two papers, but because they 
are “foreign” advertisers, and have an 
office in some distant city, they are sup- 
posed to have the wealth of a Croesus, 
and must therefore pay the rate, and buy 
a lot of circulation they can not use 
profitably. 


Now, I will have to admit that the 
linage in many of these combination news- 
papers has largely increased during the 
past few years, but the single rate news- 
papers have also shown large increases, 
and it is also true that we have been 
going through an era of the most ex- 
travagant buying of newspaper space that 
has ever been known. Larger schedules 
have been the rule, and the combination 
newspapers have received their share of 
this business, but none of us are in a 
position to know just how profitably this 
has worked out for every advertiser im 
every territcry. 

Just because an advertiser has used 
large space and enjoyed a good volume of 
business. by using the combination in 
Waterbury, it does not follow that he was 
equally successful in Worcester or Har- 
risburg. When it is claimed that these 
“forced combination” rates have “led to 
the general welfare of advertisers,’ a 
great deal is assumed, because an adver- 
tiser might have a very profitable year as 
a result of his activities in different sec- 
tions, but it mght have cost him more for 
his advertising in certain different sections 
than the profits on the goods he sold there. 
The publisher does not consider all of the 
facts that enter into a campaign to get 
business in his territory. 


Salesmen have to be carefully trained 
for the job, and the expense of maintain- 
ing a good sales force, particularly where 
specialty work has to be done, as in the 
case of goods sold to grocers and drug- 
gists, is great. Frequently there is a win- 
dow trim campaign, there are catalogues 
and folders to be imprinted for retailers 
and supplied in large quantities, on some 
class of merchandise a direct mail cam- 
paign to the retailers’ customers is essen- 
tial, and under some competitive condi- 
tions. the newspaper advertising must be 
supplemented by posters, paint, street cars 
or even electric signs. Now an advertiser 
who is a thorough believer in the power 
of newspaper advertising plans a schedule 
of say 20,000 lines, and he is working a 
city where we will say there is a “forced 
combination” rate newspaper with a rate 
of 30c a line, which means an expense 


KILLAM PLANS NEW MAIL-EMPIRE BUILDING 


I, W. Kitiam 


JoHn Scotr 


I W. KILLAM, president of the Royal 

* Securities Corporation of Montreal and 
Toronto, and new owner of the Toronto 
Mail and Empire, has purchased the 
“Key” building, now occupied by Mc- 
Williams & Lockhart, realtors, at 288 
Bay street, and also the Chester lease, 
which has still 38 years to run, and which 
covers the ground on which the building 
stands, and also a considerable area in 
the rear with rights of way over certain 
lanes. The price paid is said to be well 
over $50,000. 

This purchase, essential to any plans 
for real enlargement of the Mail and Em- 
pire premises, is taken to mean that Mr. 


C. A, C. JENNINGS GroRGE SCROGGIE 


Killam intends, in the near future, to erect 
a new Mail and Empire building on and 
around the newspaper’s present site. This 
building, it is reported, will be around 20 
stories high and will cost more than 
$2,000,000. 

Sale of. the Mail and Empire to Mr. 
Killam for.a reported price of $2,500,000 
was announced Oct. 3. Immediately after 
the purchase Mr. Killam announced that 
Cc. A. C. Jennings, editor of the paper, 
would be retained in that position and also 
George Scroggie, business manager. 

John Scott, managing editor of the 
Montreal Gazette, was appointed manag- 
ing director. 


right off the bat, for space, of $6, 
Now any one, no matter how prejudi 
will appreciate that some of the exper 
suggested above are necessary to puto 
this campaign. A reasonable cost 

salesmen who must not only go over 
ground once, but make back calls, and 
turn to the territory again in 30 days 
insure getting everything that is poss 
out of it, is the first big expense, 

surely the fair-minded publisher will as 
that some supplementary form of ad) 
tising must be used in addition to 

columns of his newspaper. 

Now if we take a “small unit of sg; 
proposition, and if, for example, the me 
facturer thinks that he can use 5 per « 
of his gross for sales and advertising 
pense, it can be seen that an enorm 
volume of business must be done to 
for the advertising alone. While it is 1 
that many manufacturers of nation 
sold merchandise are working along 
line, there are thousands of them that 
unable to do so, because of the great 
pense. What alternative have they? 
many cities where there is a combina 
newspaper, there is also an evening ps 
that may have only one-third of the ¢ 
bined circulation of its competitors, 
has sufficient coverage among a wi 
while part of the population so that it 
be used to advantage by many advertis 
Particularly is this true of adverti 
whose only wish is to support certain 
tail dealers in the cities of their choice 

Again referring to the article, it spc 
of the combination offering the advert 
“opportunity of maximum returns for 
rate,” but as I tried to explain above, 
is an opportunity that many adverti 
are not in position to avail themealal 
The argument about the Saturday | 
ning Post not selling half of its cire 
tion seems very weak, because the | 
is a national medium, as we all know, 
there is no reason why it should sell 
of its circulation, but there is every re 
why a local publisher should sell par 
the combined circulation of his papers, 
the very important point is that 50 
cent of them do it locally, but when 
national advertisers want the same f 
ilege as a local merchant, the doo 
closed to them. 

Now there is no quarrel with a | 
lisher having two papers and a sepa 
rate for each paper, but in many c 
when his combination rate is less — 
the total of the two, he automatically 
mits the unfairness of the single rat 
one of his two papers. Any argut 
about a lower price because of one 01 
one set up, one account, and so fort! 
beside the issue, because those factors 
such a small incident in the total 
involved. If any one will analyze ¢ 
fully the situation in a broad, general, 
biased way, I think they will find 
great many cases that the principal re 
for forcing two papers on a national 
vertiser is that the publisher is desi 
of bolstering up the weak paper, ani 
is in a better position to do this with 


“national advertiser than with the — 


man, who is on the ground and know 
situation so well. 

If the national advertiser was not fc 
to use both papers, and was permitte 
choice, the weaker paper of the two w 
soon be so. devoid of advertising tha 


‘limited popularity would be on the vy 


and a publisher would have a critical 
ation to deal with. 

In closing I think it would be wel 
publishers with forced combination 
to keep in mind that this is a big cou 
and that an advertiser does not ha‘ 
use newspaper advertising in his city 
cause there are other methods of ap 
some of which have been found very ¢ 
tive. In fact, he does not have to al 
tise in any particular city, unles 
wishes to, and while it is true that 1 
of the combination newspapers have 
very successful, it might work out 
advertisers and agents will discrimi 
and analyze more carefully in the fi 
than they have in the past, and bj 
same token, it may mean that this ¢ 
analysis will prove out that many 0 
points I have made in this article 
sound. 

I have purposely not touched of 
question of duplication, because that 
subject all by itself, and I do not fee! 
important in connection with the f 
I have raised. m 
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#N the eve of the Fall convention of 
' the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
gsociation at Virginia Beach, Oct. 
i Noy. 1-2, the suggestioin was 
nde to Epitor & PusuisHer _ this 
week by some publishers facing the 
sopping News problem locally that 
P A. N. P. A. be urged to lead a 
ition-wide campaign to clear up this so- 
sled threat against newspaper advertis- 
. If the newspapers are at fault, and 
jne believe they are, the fault should be 
“rected, these publishers generally hold. 
There is a pessimistic side of the picture 
nich only the frank and outspoken will 
mit. Shopping News is causing a slump 
) department store advertising revenue 
| several cities. 

W. R. Penney, advertising director of 
San Francisco Call, was among pub- 
hers willing to admit to Eprror & Pus- 
SHER that fire burned beneath the Shop- 
ng News smoke. The San Francisco 
sopping News started issuing one time 
week on Mondays in 1922. In 1925 a 
d-week issue (Wednesday) was added, 
iking the publication a semi-weekly. 
“With the start of this mid-week issue 
t losses directly from these advertisers 
tounted to about 40 columns a week,” 
ir. Penney declared. “We have never 
t down this loss to an appreciable ex- 
it, as the Shopping News advertisers 
not use our paper on Wednesday. 
“Shopping News takes in excess of 
00,000 a year in retail advertising rev- 
ue out of this field. We estimate its 
istence is costing our publication not 
is than $100,000 a year. 

“We have not evolved a successful plan 
t meeting this competition. We believe 
> problem of Shopping News is of suf- 
ient magnitude to warrant the A.N.P.A. 
<ing it up as a national issue as it is 
ginning to affect newspapers throughout 
> nation.” 

It is the low rate that the Shopping 
‘ws publications are able to charge 
it makes them especially attractive to 
partment store owners. A Shopping 
‘ws in every home is promised at a 
st about one-third of that of the news- 


per. 
R. J. Cromie, publisher of the Van- 
wer (B. C.) Sun, and another of the 
blishers who is urging the A.N.P.A. 
interest itself in this Shopping News 
blem, commented particularly this week 
the low-rate bugaboo against which 
Wspapers with their costly operation 
sts have to contend when facing a 
rchant paper threat. 
3y correspondence, Mr. Cromie has sug- 
ited that Harvey Kelly, chairman of the 
cial standing committee of the A. N. 
A. with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
leavor to put into effect a consolidated 
yertising composing room for news- 
ers. 
‘One reason why Shopping News rates 
0 low is that they have a consolidated 
nposing room, whereas in the case of 
newspapers, probably as many as two, 
€e or four papers each set up each 
artment store’s copy in their own com- 
ing rooms,’ Mr. Cromie wrote. 

his is a wasteful method which should 
é been abolished long ago by the in- 

tion of a consolidated composing 
m. 
Unless newspapers are prepared to 
et economies and savings such as this 
| keep their rates to department stores 
n where they belong, Shopping News 
| other forms of advertising are bound 
reep in.” 
‘o Mr. Kelly, Mr. Cromie wrote in 
t in a letter dated Sept. 20. 

n the end, the only practical way we 
meet this Shopping News is to pro- 
e€ and distribute advertising at a lower 
and one of the most practical and 
ctive ways—and one we must surely 
le to in a very short time—is the 
itution of the consolidated advertising 
iposing room in each city. 

nd you are the man, Kelly, to put 
into effect. 
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By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


(This is the fifth and final article in @ series on the Shopping News situation pre- "° being diverted into this weekly 
pared for Epiror & PUBLISHER.) 


“The typographical union end can be 
easily overcome if you will sit down and 
show these men where, through Shopping 
News, that the consolidated advertising 
composing room is already in effect and 
the newspapers for their own protection 
must meet it. 

“If the big stores can get together and 
issue Shopping News or can subsidize 
some one else to do it, surely the news- 
papers themselves can get together and do 
the same, and you, representing the news- 
papers, should lose no time in following 
this idea into practical effect. 

“Hit the thing while it is hot.” 

Mr. Cromie has also written to Harvey 
R. Young, advertising director of the 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch, and president 
of the Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives, praising him for the 
confidential report on Shopping News 
which his association recently prepared, 
and repeating to him his advocation of 
consolidated composing rooms. To Mr. 
Young, Mr. Cromie wrote in part: 

“The newspapers cannot produce and 
distribute advertising as cheaply as Shop- 
ping News if the newspapers continue in 
big cities from 300,000 population up to 
carry individual composition offices for 
their advertising. For instance, right here 
in Vancouver in three newspaper offices 
each paper sets up from three to six pages 
each day of big store advertising, 

“It would be simple for the newspapers 
to operate a joint composing room for the 
composition of advertising and save them- 
selves and the country an enormous sum 
of money. We positively have got to get 
down to business and cut out these enor- 
mous wastes such as duplicate setting up 
of big store copy by as many as five, six, 
and seven papers in one city. We will be 
forced to do it very soon, so why not do 
it now?” 

Other cities than San Francisco where 
a Shopping News is in operation admit 
losses. Some do not wish their admissions 
made public. In other cities where the 
publishers have hesitated to discuss the 
effect of Shopping News on linage, the 
managers of the merchant papers assert 
that the newspapers had lost revenue. 

In Portland, Ore., the Shopping News 
has had a somewhat varied career. It has 
changed hands two or three times since 
its establishment approximately three 
years ago. 

“While it has undoubtedly cost the 


newspapers something in the way of 
linage, we feel that it is not possible 
to estimate what amount it has cost,” 
J. A. Davidson, director of the promotion 
and merchandising service of the Port- 
land Oregonian, informed Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

“The largest department store fadver- 
tiser here is not using the Shopping News. 
The Oregonian’s department store linage 
this year is not as large as last year, 
and this decline is chiefly due to a reduced 
volume from this large store which is 
not using the Shopping News, and its 
reduction has been brought about by a 
series of circumstances totally unrelated 
to Shopping News. 

“We hesitate, therefore, to attempt to 
give any advice to publishers other than 
that they should make their newspapers 
so interesting as to command public atten- 
tion, and should do as good a job as 
possible of selling the department stores 
and other advertisers.” 

In Portland an attitude of indifference 
has been taken toward the Shopping News. 

The long-pull effect of Shopping News 
on linage figures is not noticeable in 
statistics furnished Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
The record of the department store linage 
in the Portland Oregon Journal since 
Shopping News started in that city in 
1922 follows: 

1922—2,350,468 lines 
1923—2,197,570 lines 
1924—2,056,675 lines 
1925—3,002,188 lines 
1926—3,396,484 lines 


1927—2,623,250 lines (first 9 months). 
The Milwaukee Shopping News was 
established in April, 1925. The depart- 
ment store linage record of the Mil- 
waukee Journal follows: 
1924—4,098,392 lines 
1925—4,199,844. lines 
1926—4,285,857 lines 


Regarding the Milwaukee situation, 
Thomas P. Collins, advertising manager 
of the Milwaukee Journal, said to Eprror 
& PUBLISHER: 

“It is impossible for us to estimate to 
what effect, if any, the Shopping News 
has had on our business. ‘As far as we 
can determine, none of the local retail 
firms who use space in the Shopping 
News are reducing their linage in the 
Journal. It is possible, however, that they 
would be using more space in our paper 


I SEE BY THE PAPERS 
By Paul F, Watkins 
Bolshevik bomb in the new city hall; 


(Police are investigating) 


Debutante drunk at the Charity ball; 


(Police are investigating) 


Dangerous maniac rumored at large, 
Missing Man’s clothes at the river-front marge, 
Hot-headed motorist bawls out a sarge, 


(Police are investigating) 


Hi-jacker grabs off a barrel of mule; 


(Police are investigating) 


Puppy-dog chases three children from school; 
(Police are investigating) 

Counterfeit-king passes ten-dollar bill, 
Bandit is shot at a restaurant till, 

Never a clue to the guilty one, still 
(Police are investigating.) 


No matter what happens, the editor knows 


(Police are investigating) 


It may be in open or under the rose 


(Police are investigating) 


Once it is said that a yarn got away 


From an editor, 
Poor fellow, 
(Police are investigating). 


missing this hoary cliche, 
he died from his shame the next day. 


ll 


D TO LEAD SHOPPING NEWS FIGHT 


lublishers Facing Problem Locally Believe It Should Be Made a National Issue—If Newspapers at 
) Fault They Must Be Corrected—Mechanical Waste Scored 


if some of their advertising funds were 


not being diverted into this weekly. 

“Our advice to publishers threatened 
with Shopping News competition is for 
them to ignore entirely this so-called com- 
petition. We do not believe that a Shop- 
ping News, no matter how well organized, 
will ever be a serious competitor. 


Undoubtedly linage shrinkage sometimes 
credited to Shopping News competition is 
not entirely a result of this handbill threat. 

In Grand Rapids, according to a man 
in close touch with the situation, the 
department store linage is practically 20 
per cent less during the last few months 
than it was during the corresponding 
period last year, but the authority claims 
it would be entirely unfair to conclude 
that this shrinkage is solely due to Shop- 
ping News activities. 

“We venture the opinion that at least 
half of this loss is occasioned by the 
general showing up of industry at 
least during the latter part of this year,” 
Epiror & PusrisHer’s informant. said. 
“Losses in advertising from sources not 
affected in any way by the Shopping 
News amount to from 10 to 12 per cent 
in classifications carried by Grand Rapids 
newspapers. 


“It would be foolishness, however, to 
conclude that the Shopping News does not 
affect newspaper advertising. From ex- 
perience and belief it is patent to me that 
space is diverted regularly from newspaper 
columns to the Shopping News. I am 
confident that it does prevent what is felt 
should be the normal growth of an active 
newspaper property. 

“In our opinion, it is difficult to offer 
advice to publishers threatened with this 
kind of competition. Our judgment, how- 
ever, is that it would be unwise to fight 
the idea actively and publicly. It is 
perfectly legitimate to deal with the facts 
in the situation and pass out every bit of 
information available to the advertiser 
concerning the worth of newspaper cover- 
age as compared to the circular idea and 
also to justify the fairness of newspaper 
rates as they obtain generally throughout 
the country. This seems to us the main 
avenue of attack upon the Shopping News. 

“Tf the Shopping News has merit, it 
will eventually stand in spite of what 
may be said against it, and if it hasn’t 
that merit, it will finally fall under its 
own weight. It is our belief that con- 
sidering the rates charged for space and 
the service they can actually render, 
eventually, in most cities at least, Shop- 
ping News publications will be discarded 
in favor of the more economical method 
of daily newspaper space.” 

Sam B. Anson, manager of the Cleve- 
land Shopping News, the original shop- 
pers’ publication, told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
that some Cleveland merchants had re- 
duced their newspaper expenditures, while 
others have increased them as a result 
of the circular distribution. 

“The aggregate result seems to be a 
reduction,” he declared. “We are not 
disposed to ascribe this to Shopping News; 
if anything, the merchants’ publication has 
been responsible for the revision upward of 
advertising appropriations, both in news- 
papers and in other forms, as a natural 
complement to increased sales volume. 

“Just as have the daily newspapers in 
nearly every other city, Cleveland news- 
papers have suffered a falling-off in linage 
in all classifications—local display, classi- 
fied and national. Whatever is the ex- 
planation for this country-wide condition 
is the explanation of the Cleveland con- 
dition. 

“The fact that two of the three daily 
newspapers lost more retail linage than 
the third can hardly be held as significant, 
since the third has also been better able 
to hold its own in most other classifica- 
tions, both local and foreign. 

“We do not hold that Shopping News 
takes the place of newspapers; we never 


Shave; we ‘never could.” 
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MAYTAG USING 1,600 NEWSPAPERS TO 
ADVERTISE NEW MODEL 


Washing Machine Firm’s First Release in Present Campaign 
Totalled 4,000,000 Lines—All Copy Features Names 


of Local 


Dealers 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


ORE than 1,600 newspapers through- 
out the United States will be used 
to carry the story of the newly perfected 
Maytag aluminum 
washing machine 
to the public over 
the names of local 
dealers. The first 
announcement of 
the washer in 
these papers 
alone will total 
about 4,000,000 
agate lines. Copy 
is just being re- 
leased. This new 
move by the com- 
pany, which from 
comparative 1n- 
significance in 
volume a few 
years ago last year emerged as leader of 
the entire field with a $53,000,000 business, 
again suggests how newspapers may be 
applied to carry a heavy sales load and 
do an intensive job. 

F. L. Maytag, founder of the company 
and chairman of the board, accompanied 
by sales and advertising associates, is on 
a flying trip around the country, address- 
ing dealers’ meetings and doing the neces- 

‘sary missionary work with his large 
organization to precede the publication of 
full page copy, section by section, an- 
nouncing the new machine. He is point- 
ing’ out to his army of dealers that the 
new. product promises to be as huge a 
sales-maker as his gyrator model when 
introduced about five years ago. 

C. H. Brehm of the Cramer-Krasselt 
Company advertising agency, Milwaukee, 
Wis., which has charge of the Maytag 
advertising, made this comment on_ the 
policy to be followed on the new item 
and the general Maytag attitude toward 
the newspapers: 

“We have found that in every’ com- 
munity, regardless of where it may be 
located, the people receive a circulation 
of newspapers from some source oF 
other. 

“In case a dealer is located in a town 
where there is no newspaper, the adver- 
tising will be placed in newspapers which 
have a circulation in the territory where 
his washer prospects live. This may 
be a paper from a neighboring town, or 
perhaps from more than one neighboring 
village where newspapers are printed. 

“In every instatice, it is our desire 

to pick the very best newspaper in each 
city or town, and if there is any adver- 
tising allowance left, a second or even 
a third paper will be selected, always 
bearing in mind of course the most 
efficient and equitable distribution of the 
money for obtaining the best results for 
the dealer, 
_. “All of the newspaper advertising car- 
ries the signature of the local Maytag 
dealer or dealers. -Dealers who are in 
the vicinity of a paper of large circula- 
tion also will have their names listed 
in small type below the local dealer's 
name which will be in large letters. 

“Tn this way, the greatest benefit will 
be derived not only by the dealers out- 
side who receive part of the circulation, 
but listing the outside dealers greatly 
increases the prestige of the local dealer 
and. has an effect on the attitude of the 
public toward a line which is so well 
represented. In many cases of dealers 
living in small towns, much dependence 
is placed upon such advertising for their 
circulation. 

“This plan of advertising has worked 
out in a. very satisfactory manner. In 
this way, the dealer not only receives 
more, but better, advertising since most 
dealers are unable to prepare the’ proper 
kind of copy, with the right appeal and 
which will have the greatest amount of 
pulling: power. 


F. L. Maytac 


“The success of the plan is reflected in 
the attitude of the Maytag dealers, which 
has been very favorable. The plan where- 
by the Maytag Company acts as adver- 
tising manager for all of the dealers was 
put into effect a little over two years 
ago. In co-operation with our agency, 
the Maytag Company writes all of the 
advertising copy, prepares all art work, 
arranges newspaper schedules, issues 
orders and pays all bills. The amount of 
advertising placed with any one Maytag 
dealer or for any particular territory is 
in proportion to the number of washers 
which that territory or dealer has had. 
As the dealer’s washer purchases increase, 
his advertising schedule increases in pro- 
portion and when his purchases and sales 
decline, his advertising support declines, 
too. 

“The increase in sales of Maytag 
Washers from year to year has been note- 
worthy. Last year the sales were 
$53,000,000 as contrasted with $1,000,000 
in 1920. While it is impossible to give 
an accurate advance estimate of the actual 
linage to appear in all of the 1,600 news- 
papers to be used during coming months 
on the new model, the first announce- 
ments alone in these papers will total 
roughly 4,000,000 lines. This is merely 
for the first announcement which is to be 
followed by a regular schedule there- 
after.” 

The story of Fred L. Maytag, who is 
behind this huge newspaper campaign and 
new model, reads like a true business 
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romance. Some 60 years ago at the age 
of nine a barefoot boy trudged along 
behind a prairie schooner. He had been 
born July 14, 1857, on a farm in the 
Middle West. 

At 23, young Maytag quit the farm and 
took a job in an implement store at $50 
a month at Newton, Ia, In 1881 by a 
down payment of $1,800, his entire sav- 
ings, he bought a half interest in the 
store. He remained in this business until 
1894 when he and three associates with 
a capital of less than $600 each organized 
what is now the Maytag Company of 
Newton to manufacture a band cutter and 
self-feeder for threshing machines, 

Under his direction, the company grew 
until it had become the largest maker of 
self-feeders in the world with an export 
as well as domestic trade. The factory 
was busy from February until late sum- 
mer, but because the line was seasonal it 
had a slackening of activity in other 
months. Mr. Maytag cast about for other 
items to even his sales and production. 

First a corn husker and shredder were 
added, then a grain grader and hay press. 
Still later, in 1907, a hand-power washer 
was manufactured. Three years later, a 
power-washer to be operated from a belt 
from an engine was perfected, equipped at 
first with a stationary wringer and later 
a swinging wringer, which was patented 
and has figured largely since in the 
washing machine industry. In 1911 a 
washing machine with electric motor was 
offered to the public. 

Because of Mr. Maytag’s early interest 
in the farm, he always kept the needs 
of the farm home in mind. Accordingly 
in 1914, he attached a small one-half 
horsepower 2-cycle gas engine to the 
washer much the same as the electric 
motor to the electric model. This met 
with great demand. 

After about a year of testing, the then 
new Gyrafoam Washer was developed 
and placed on the market and the com- 
pany started production of about ten 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE CONDUCTING 
SERIES OF FOUR COOKING SCHOOLS 


A view of the Herald Tribune’s Cooking and Home-Making School in session 

at the Concourse Plaza Hotel, New York City. Miss DeBoth, director of the 

school, is shown at the left, and Will Haskell, of the New York Herald Tribune, 
who awarded the prizes, is at the right. 


HE New Vork Herald Tribune 
opened on Oct. 17 its first Cooking 
and Home-Making School, under the 
supervision of Miss Jessie M, DeBoth, 
home economics expert. The complete 
program consists of four schools, each 


consisting of four sessions to be staged. 
; 


in New York City and Westchester 
County. The first school at the Con- 
course Plaza Hotel, Bronx, and the’ sec- 
ond, held at Brooklyn Academy of 


Music, have already been completed, and 
were attended by thousands of women. 
At the close of each session husbands are 
invited to accompany their wives and 
partake of the delicacies prepared by 
Miss DeBoth and her assistants. 

At each of the schools the program is 
identical. - Miss DeBoth discusses bak- 
ing, illustrating her talk with practical 
demonstrations, planning ‘and cooking of 
luncheons and common sense dietetics. 


machines a day. The model “too 
well that within 600 days after its 
duction the Maytag Company _ ha 
creased its output to the extent that | 
out of every three machines sold in 
country was a Maytag. ce 
In 1924, according to the Bureau 
Advertising of the American Newspa 
Publishers Association, the Maytag C 
pany spent $225,000 in space. At one t 
the company announced that it we 
remit five dollars on every machine ta 
by dealers provided the money was 
in advertising. The advertisement | 
the receipted bill was regarded as 
voucher for the refund. | 
At the current rate of consumption 
allowing for wear and tear, it is e 
mated by financial authorities that 
1929 there will be 7,600,000 wash 
machines in use in 22,850,000 wired hor 
or 33 for every 100 wired homes. 
Last year the company’s total adver 
ing appropriation was $2,250,000, y 
newspapers getting a large share. 


COURT FREES REPORTI 
ARRESTED AT FIRE 


British Judge Says London Stand 
Man Wrongfully Held and Award 
Him £21 Costs—Photographs 

Clinch Case | 


(Special to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Lonpon.—The defendant had | 
wrongfully arrested in his  opit 
and the less said about the evidence 
the prosecution the better, said Mr. B 
ley, Marylebone police court magist 
recently, in discharging Norman 
Rae, 30, a reporter on the London E 
ing Standard, who had been arre 
while covering a big fire in the Mar 
bone district of London and was chat 
with obstructing Police-inspector Si 
kin in the execution of his duty. 
was remanded on bail, and the hea 
of the case was on four days. -. 

Owing to the large crowd at the 
the police evidence stated, it was ne 
sary to close the street to the pu 
Rae was told to move on, and he mc 
70 yards down the street, where, wit 
group of other pressmen he was 0 
pied in obtaining the names of pe 
killed and injured in the fire from 
employe of the works. , 

In his evidence Inspector Simpkin 
mitted that the newspapermen were 
interfering with the fireman or the 
vage corps, but there was a dense cr 
blocking the street. Here a photogr 
taken at the time by a press pho 
rapher, was exhibited in court, and 
magistrate remarked that the cr 
seemed to consist chiefly of a little 
and a young lady. ; 

Rae complained that on his arres' 
was assaulted by being punched in 
back by the police. The police de 
this. A police-constable denied that 
produced his press pass and asked “| 
are you assaulting me? I am a pi 
man.” Another photograph was 
handed in by the defence showi 
holding his press pass and half-tur 
to show it to the policemen. On b 
shown the photograph the policeman 
mitted that he must have been misti 
about the crowd. 7% 

J. D. Cassels, K.C., for the def 
said the magistrate would have gath 
from the cross-examination that t 
were serious conflicts of fact in the 
dence. He submitted that the inci 
had been magnified out of all propo! 
to the actual truth of the circumstat 
The case had originated in the am 
of the inspector, long after the fire 
been put out, as to whether, in fact, 
names given to the police by the 1 
aging director of the firm concerned 9 
correct. “That anxiety gave birth to 
citement and from that excitement ¢ 
the arrest of the defendant. The | 
Mr. Cassels added, did not raise 
question as to the relations between 
police. and the Press. These. rela’ 
were perfectly satisfactory, and 
Ra¢ himself had many times assisted 
police in their investigations. - 
__ The magistrate discharged Rae, aw 
ing’ him £21 costs against the police. 
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BOHEMIAN DAYS IN AUSTRALIAN JOURNALISM 


A Newspaper Man’s View of the Glamorous Marquesas Islands, Celebrated in Fiction——Four 
Languages and Four Brands of Money in Papeete 


By JAMES S. RYAN 
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Article III 


ERMAN MELVILLE, the American 

author, will stand for all time as 
the Homer of the South Seas, and Louis 
Becke, the Australian, will, in this 
scribe’s humble opinion, remain the 
Virgil thereof. Many young men start 
out deliberately to become novelists or 
romantic writers, others have authorship 
thrust upon them by having been through 
the curriculum of life in out of the way 
parts of the globe where school is kept 
by those two authoritative educators, 
Hazard and Hardship. 


Becke was one of the latter. No man 
ever knew the Pacific Islands more 
thoroughly than he. He had _ never 


dreamed of adopting the art of writing 
during his career of 14 years as super- 
cargo of trading vessels which plied all 
over the island-studded Pacific of the 
South. 

He had retired from the sea, and was 
living at Manley Beach, a nine-mile ferry 
ride from Sydney. It so happened that 
Archibald, the Sydney Bulletin editor, 
also lived in that small village. On the 
boat to and from the city he had frequent 
conversations with Becke who, of course, 
recounted many of his experiences in the 
Islands. 

“Write that stuff up, and send it in 
to me,” urged the editor. “Write? I 
can’t write,” protested the sailor. 

“Never mind about that, you simply 
jot down your impressions; our office 
will take care of the literary form.” 
Becke laboriously went to work, and 


shortly, to his own amazement, one of 


the most fascinating writers of unusual 
romances in cameo form was launched 
upon the world, 

So much fiction, and nothing but fic- 
tion, has been written about Tahiti that 
perhaps a common report of the place 
would be in order here; a slightly en- 
larged word photograph, in no way con- 
flicting with the spirit of the admirable 
works produced by the authors men- 
‘tioned, nor gainsaying in the slightest 
degree the basic truthfulness of their 
engaging dreams. During my last visit 
to Tahiti a German cruiser bombarded 
the capital, breaking the monotony, and 
very little alse. 

Tahiti has been called the pearl of the 
Pacific, but many other islands have 
also been designated in terms of jeweler’s 
ware, so that in viewing a map of the 
South Pacific it is easy to imagine one’s 

self gazing in a pawnbroker’s window, 
for the Islands, too, as well as Australia, 
are mostly in hock. When Papeete, the 
capital was bombarded it might be con- 
sidered quite a compliment to the German 
gunners to hit so small a place at all. 
It may be small but it has the dignity of 
an influence radiating for thousands of 
miles, being actually the commercial 
capital of about eight million square 
tiles of the globe’s surface, mostly ocean. 
This is a fact, but to reflect upon it at 
any great length might produce water 
on the brain, so let us run in out of the 
wet and take shelter under the rule of 
the French in a cafe of the little capital. 

In many respects Papeete is a kind of 
Miniature Paris, with its Rue de Rivoli, 
Rue de la Paix, and so on; its gendarmes, 
its cafes, and two theatres built to suit 
the tropics. 

_ For a town of ‘only 8,000 ‘people it 
1s a very busy centre, and boasts a deal 
of shipping. The law and order of the 
place is disturbed only when the firemen 
and crew of some tramp ‘steamer, in from 
a long voyage, dally with the strong 
Waters of the’ cafes, and fracture the 
Peace with: brawls. like good’ deep sea 
‘Sailormen. It is then the gendarmes get 
busy and drive the wassailers back on 


board their ship at the point of the sabre. 
Papeete is a “comic-strip” town in a 
beautiful island. Some of the architecture 
should be looked up by Bud Fisher if 
ever Mutt and Jeff should desert him. 
There is no kind of ornamentation known 
to the whole range of mechanics that the 
well-to-do native has neglected to em- 
ploy to make his civilized home notice- 
able. Confectionery never reached such 
a stage in elaborate decoration as these 
tiny residences which would make any 
Christmas tree hide its head. Papeete 
ships cocoanuts to Europe, and early in 
the war received bombshells in return. 
The official ruler is, of course, the 
Frenchman, but the commercial and 
financial boss is the Chinaman. Notice- 
able in the streets and cafes are a good 
many Americans, a few Australians, and 
here and there a New Zealander, together 
with many white visitors from all over 
Polynesia whose original national traits 
have become undistinguishable in the 
beachcomber type, a stamp of man created 
by the South Seas, and seen nowhere else 
on earth. Sea captains who rove the 
archipelagoes, ~ planters, traders, and 
lagoon lizards are all held captives by 
the unseen magnet of the languid islands. 
Then there are natives from islands far 
distant who have strayed in on ships of 
steam and canvas and all sorts of strange 
hookers, . 
As to the regular residents of ~the 
town, the human color scheme runs from 
yellow, brown, and white, to all shades 
in between. Owing to intermarriage (and 


otherwise) these colors mix with strange 
results. And they certainly have mixed. 
I would suggest that the next time the 
human race goes in search of-a “melting 
pot” the tropical islands be not over- 
looked as a location where the said pot 
is likely to boil quicker. Just a sample 
of the broth: A pretty and graceful girl 
with the faintly perceptible slant eye of 
the celestial, the challenging glance of the 
native Tahitian, the airy charm of the 
French, is singing in the English lan- 
guage an American song, with a Chinese 
accent, the while she accompanies herself 
on a German accordion. And this girl 
is a mixture of all the above nationalities. 
except the German. 

All the people born in Papeete, who 
claim to be anybody at all, are brought up 
on a rather robust lingual diet which 
comprises four languages, French, Tahi- 
tian, (Maori) Chinese, and English. They 
just pick them all up without effort. 
English is the least used, and sometimes 
when it is used—well you may listen in 
on this sample, which I heard in a 
slum quarter of the town. An English- 
man, in his one solitary language, asked 
a Chinese storekeeper the price of an 
Assan silk suit of clothes displayed for 
sale on a bamboo pole outside his door, 
and was answered in English thus: (I 
will straighten it. out as I go so as not 
to tax the reader) ‘“‘Plen chee (plenty 
cheap) tlee pong tlee (three pounds 
three) na wa ow (never wear out) go 
Lu de Lib (go to the Rue de Rivoli) 
cos mans (it would cost a man) fi sissie 


AGGRESSIVE ORVILLE INTERVIEWS LAST 


ROSE OF SUMMER FOR HIS M. E. 


(“Following is an example of what one 
of our staff does in the way of reporting 
on days when there is no news—avhich 
is often,’ writes Stuart Little, managing 
editor of the Ossining (N. Y.) Citizen- 
Sentinel.) 


(THE office of the Citizen-Sentinel this 

morning presented a swiftly moving 
spectacle that would have delighted even 
the blase eye of a motor race fan. The 
obituary editor was scribbling off obituary 
after obituary with an ease and celerity 
that would have astounded bystanders 
had there been any. In one corner a re- 
porter was splitting infinitive upon in- 
finitive with the abandon so characteristic 
of his ilk, while from behind the news 
ticker, where Orville Wooster and the 
printer’s devil waged a financial contest 
with the dice, there arose bitter cries of 
“Eight’s my point,” all mingled with the 
gay staccato of the typewriters and the 
merry jingling of the telephone. 

Sitting apart and a very picture of 
tertiary inertia, the editor was listlessly 
picking out an editorial With a pondering 
finger. Pausing for a moment to decide 
upon the spelling of “recieve” his eye 
fell upon the luckless Orville who had 
just made his eight. 

“Cmere Orville,’ said he. 

“Work,” Orville sighed significantly, 
sadly, to the printer’s devil. “And: how,” 
he added sauntering across the room. 

“Mr. Wooster,” continued the editor, 
“autumn is here. #Lhe leayes, gorgeously 
colored by .the’ lavish hand of Mother 
Nature, are :beginning to drop one by 
one and two-.by, two. The readers of 
our paper palpitate for word pictures of 
Fall’s aureate glory, Turn in your story 
in an hour. 


“Editor,” ‘said Orville, “if ‘there is 


anyone who can smear a: mean verbal 
portrait, that man is me.” 
“That man is I,” said the editor. 
Maybe fifteen minutes fraught with 


feverish activity had winged their re- 
lentless way into eternity when Orville, 
strolling through lea and fen in search of 
material, came upon a rose. Maybe the 
fifteen minutes hadn’t but that, as the 
saying goes, is beside the point. Anyway 
Orville came upon a rose. 

“Alfred,” said Orville to the rose, 
“greetings and good cheer.” 

“Rose is the name,” said the flower 
bowing. “I am the last rose of summer.” 

“And I,” replied Orville, “am the Last 
Rose of Summer and Ship Arrivals Re- 
porter. Some day, ain’t it?” 

“Tsn’t? is the word, said the rose. 

“Touche!” replied Orville, giving the 
rose an extremely nasty look. 

“What's that?” asked the rose sus- 
fpiciously. ... 

“Touche,” explained Orville grandly, 
“is°a French word meaning ‘you~ said 
it. I know some more too,” he added. 


“Bon voyage, adoo, oeuf, and oo la la, 


so there. But we must get down to 
business. I suppose you attribute your 
long and prosperous life to temperance, 
hard work and the little woman without 
whom you would of failed?” 

“Of course,” replied the rose, “but 
there have been times, I’m ashamed to 
say, when I did,stray a little. There was 
that affair I. had with that little dahlia 
and another time whew*I drank dew 
not wisely but too well. But aside from 
that I guess I have been a pretty con- 
servative bloomer.” 

“And that reminds me. You can tell 
my, public that I choose opposite from 
Cal. I choose to bloom in 1928!” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried Orville. “This is 
a positive scoop, sir, a positive scoop! 
And now I. must be going. Bon’ Soir.” 

“Au revoir, mon vieux oeuf,” replied 
the rose, adding five French words to 
his yocabulary at once, a noun, a pro- 
noun, a preposition, an adjective, a verb 
and a touch down for Yale. 


you 


pong (five or six pounds). The Eng- 
lishman, failing to grasp’ his own lan- 
guage in that dressing, the Chink hailed 
a passing Frenchman to interpret... The 
latter took the message in Chinese, and 
shot it in French at the head of the 
Englishman, leaving him as blank as 
before. The Frenchman goes on his way 
with a pitying shrug; and the Chinaman 
is disgusted because his English talkee 
is understood locally. But he had learned 
his broken English from the broken Eng- 
lish of the French; and two breaks of 
that kind is likely to result in-a compound 
fracture of the tongue. 

Added to the four languages. there are 
four kinds of currency in circulation in 
Papeete, American, English, French, and 
that of the local Indo-China Bank. Now, 
if money talks, and you try to compute 
the possible combinations in four different 
kinds of money talking four different 
languages you must must arrive at the 
conclusion that the "Tower of Babel 
tangle was a mere A B C in snarls 
compared with the potentialities of this 
Tahitian complexity. 

Figuring out your change over there 
is a better game than chess. Tender a 
ten dollar gold piece for a small purchase, 
and you won't find it so simple as answer- 
ing “who killed cock Robin?” when you 
try to coax a balance of all that wild 
money. You may get all’ four at one 
time, and in varying denominations. 

This money melange does not bother 
the local people who are brought up on 
varieties, but I have often thought that 
they would have to show some slick stunts 
in* quick arithmetic if all four coinages 
began fluctuating at one and the same 
time. Of course it all depends on how 
have been brought up; and that 
which is complexity to one set of people 
is merely “rolling off a log” to another. 

To the few remaining full-blooded 
natives of today the white man’s industry 
appeals not, and the white man’s habit 
of working affords them much laughter. 

They farm the cocoanut, however, 
mostly by fishing and swimming; the 
Chinaman lends them money, and. pros- 
pers in. consequence; the Frenchman 
keeps them in order with a gentle hand; 
and, on the whole, they are about the 
happiest set of creatures on earth. Their 
island conjures up thoughts of the Garden 
of Eden, but the imagination must .ndt go 
so far as to picture Eve tempting Adam 
to bite a-piece out of a cocoanut—there 
are too many whiskers on a cocoanut. 


GETS $50,000 LEGACY 


Albert ‘Halstead, formerly editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) ‘Union and now 
American Consul-general at Montreal, is 
made beneficiary to the extent of 
$50,000 under the terms of: the will of 
Mrs. ‘Mary Emery, Cincinnati philan- ” 
thropist, filed at Middletown, R. I. She 
left bequests of more than $6,000,000. 
Mr. Halstead is the son of Murat Hal- 
stead, widely known newspaper man. 


‘BRITISH EDITOR RETIRES 


William Maxwell, editor’ of Aberdeen 
Newspapers, Ltd., England, the Aberdeen 
Press and: Journal, the Aberdeen Evening 
Express, Abérdeen Weekly Journal, and ; 
allied publications, since June, 1910, has 
resigned from. that position, owing-to a 
severe illness. Mr. Maxwell -was. suc- 
cessively. on The Scotsman, news editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, (now.,incorpo- 
rated in*the London'Evening Standard), 
and ‘the Standard. William. Veitch, for 
some’ ‘time London correspondent of the 
Aberdeen Press’ and Journal; becomes 
editor of that paper, and Alexander Catto 
is now editor of the Aberdeen Evening 
Express. 
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LIFE COMPARED TO OLD DAYS 


T. J. Duffy, Scranton Sun, Goes Back to 1898, When Reporters 


t 


Hired an Engine to Carry Messages From Army 


| ° Camp in Lebanon to Harrisburg, Pa. 


By TOM J. BRISLIN 


-f 


Telegraph Editor of Scranton, Pa. Times. 


N these. days when newspapers have a 


great network of wires at their dis- 
messages and when 


posal for special 
the press associ- 
ations supply the 
publications with 
thousands and 
thousands of 
words each day 
with tremendous 
speed and seem- 
ingly little trouble 
it is interesting to 
go ‘back to the 
days of years ago 
when correspond- 
ents and _ tele- 
graph editors did 
not have the T. 
modern day fa- 

cilities and speed to assist them. 

In these days whenever a news event 
occurs in a city meriting special atten- 
tion by newspapers with the consequent 
use of special wires the telegraph com- 
panies always arrange for extra operators 
and there are usually plenty of wires. The 
result is that the worries of the corre- 
spondents in getting their stuff back to 
their home office are about over. 

It was not that way back 25 and 30 
years ago. 

From T, J. Duffy, now advertising man- 
ager of the Scranton Sun, and for years 
employed as. a reporter, copy editor, and 
managing editor in the Scranton field, the 
writer recently learned some things about 
the newspaper game back’in 1898 and 1902 
that satisfied me it was quite different 
serving as a correspondent or reporter as 
compared with today. 

if an array of correspondents on a big 
story today had to inform their home 
offices the telegraph office in the town 
could not handle their matter and that the 
excess material had to be taken to a town 
some distance away with a locomotive 
being rented from a railroad for the trip 
the managing editor would quickly say to 
himself, “the yarn may be true but it 
sounds mighty phoney.” At the same time 
it is a safe bet the telegraph company 
would hear a few things or two from the 
newspapers. 

But back in 1898 shortly after the out- 
break of the war with Spain, reporters 
hired an engine to carry their messages 
from a town in which the telegraph 
office had been swamped to another place 
wherein they had learned the news matter 
could be handled. 

After the war with Spain started Mt. 
Gretna, near Lebanon, Pa., was turned 
into a concentration camp. Military 
units from all over the state were gathered 
there before moving south. It was some- 
thing along the line of concentration 
camps established by Uncle Sam during 
the world war. 

Not long after the troops started to 
reach the camp various newspapers sent 
special correspondents to the place. As 
a result it was not long until the tele- 
graph facilities in Lebanon were being 
taxed. 

One day something special of news 
value developed at the camp and that 
night found the various _correspond- 
ents and representatives of the press as- 
sociations turning in far more material 
than the office with its limited wires and 
several operators could handle. The man- 
ager of the office realized early all of the 
news matter could not be handled and 
advised some of the correspondents ac- 
cordingly. 

Then followed a sort of a “council of 
war.” 

Not long after that the writers learned 
the telegraph office at Harrisburg, Pa., 
had some wires and operators available 
and if the newspaper boys could arrange 
fo get their stories over the same could be 


J. DurFry 


rushed off with little delay. But getting 
the matter to Harrisburg was not very 
easy. In those days the automobile was 
unknown. The distance was. too far for a 
horse and, of course, theré were no air- 
planes. Finally some one suggested the 
idea of hiring an engine to get the excess 
matter to Harrisburg. A railroad of- 
ficial was consulted about it.- He was 
satisfied but had to consult the superin- 
tendent. Apprised of the facts this official 
also gave his approval with the charge 
being somewhere between $25 and $50 
for the trip. This amount was quickly 
raised among the correspondents who 
were worrying over their stories not mak- 
ing their newspapers in time for publi- 
cation. 

“The engine started for Harrisburg a 
short time later and my information is 
that all of the news matter had been 
handled in splendid time with not an 
edition being missed. 

By the way it is also said that some of 
the war correspondents of the 1898 period 
made good use of the engine incident to 
help make their expense statements come 
out just right. They tell a story that 
when some of the writers began balancing 
up for the week they needed many dollars 
to make ends meet, So the hiring of a 
railroad engine thus came in mighty use- 
ful. 

What auditor would kick on paying 
$25 or $50 for the use of a_ railroad 
engine to make a special trip from one 
town to another with news matter with a 
war on? 

It is said to be one of the few times in 
history of American newspaperwork that 
a locomotive was employed in such a way 
and under such conditions. 


REMAINING IN ROCHESTER 


M. V. Atwood, temporary managing 
editor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
Union, a Gannett newspaper, has just 
been appointed to permanent occupancy 
of that office. Until Oct. 10 he was man- 
aging editor of the Utica (N. Y.) Obser- 
ver-Dispatch. 
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BUYS SHARE IN DAILY 


George H. Adams Now Part Owner and 
Editor, Minneapolis Star 


George H. Adams, for many years, 


managing editor of the Minneapolis 
Journal has purchased an interest in the 
Minneapolis Star and on Tuesday be- 
came editor of that paper. This means 
no change in the paper except further 
development along the lines established 
when it was purchased four years ago. by 
John Thompson and A. B. Frizzell, who 
retain control, Mr. Adams said. 

W. C. Robertson, managing editor, will 
continue in that position. No changes 
are contemplated in tle staff. 


In a statement to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
Mr. Adams said: 

“T count myself exceedingly fortunate 
to step into an organization which has. so 
thoroughly established itself, and to be 
able to retain editorial men who have 
made the Star’s development possible.” 

Mr. Adams’ newspaper career began 
with a job with the City Press Associ- 
ation in Chicago in 1900. In 1906 he 
joined the Commercial West, financial 
weekly in Minneapolis, and went to the 
Minneapolis Journal staff in 1907 as a 
reporter. 


He successively became assistant city 
editor, city editor, and managing editor, 
taking his post in 1912. He left the Jour- 
nal last December. 


OPPOSE RURAL BILLBOARDS 


141 Advertisers Would Have Them 
Limited to Commercial Sites 


One hundred and forty-one of_ the 
largest national advertisers in the country 
and 16 of the leading advertising agencies 
have agreed that business can succeed 
without using the landscape for advertis- 
ing, and have endorsed the policy of re- 
stricting billboards to commercial dis- 
tricts, according to announcement made 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the largest of the nine co-operating 
organizations represented on the National 
Committee for the Restriction of Outdoor 
Advertising. 


The value of newspaper advertising as 
compared with billboard advertising is a 
large factor in this change of policy, ac- 
cording to the letters which the adver- 
tisers and agencies are writing the 
committee, 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS HOLD GOLF MEET 


At the Wykagyl Club in Westchester County the other day, about eighty men 
addicted to literature and art competed in the first tournament of the Artists’ 


and Writers’ Golf Association. 


Scores were not made public. 


Photo shows 


Lewis Fairchild (left), and Rube Goldberg, humorist, aiming to drive the 
. ; same ball. 


IT WAS A “CORDIAL” 
REBUKE, SAYS FESS 


Ohio Senator Explains His Conference 
with Coolidge in Letter to 
a Newspaper 


Man 


Interpretation placed by Washington 
carrespondents on Senator Simeon D, 
Fess’s White House interview concerning 
his expression of an opinion that the Re~ 
publican party will draft President Cool- 
idge for a second full term brought in- 
teresting comment from the Senator, in a 
letter to an eastern Ohio newspaper man, 
who happens to be a friend of the Sen- 
ator. The letter, in part, follows: 


“You would be amused when you read 
the papers this morning if you could 
know the exact facts about the suggestion 
that there was a difference between the 
President and myself. I was. talking with 
the President yesterday over matters next 
year and expressed my hope that he would 
not be displeased with my frequent state- 
ments about his being drafted. He said 
that he would not, if he were im my place, 
repeat the story. He expressed a fear 
that there would be embarrassment grow- 
ing out of the interpretation that I was 
making the statements with his approval. — 


“T at once told him that I would clear 
away any suspicion of that kind, and — 
upon leaving the White House I told the 
newspaper men that I had talked with 
the President over next year, and further 
that he was displeased with my frequent 
reference to his being drafted, and told 
them that I wanted them to make it clear 
that I was doing it upon my own re- 
sponsibility, and also that the President 
was not pleased with my doing it. 


“The boys jumped at an opportunity — 
of making a readable story. Some of 
them used the word ‘reprimand,’ others 
‘rebuke,’ others ‘scoring,’ etc. The 
reader is apt to think that the President 
was sorely displeased; in fact, some of 
them used the word ‘sorely,’ while on the 
other hand I never found the President 
more cordial and he was only expressing 
an opinion in the most friendly manner.” * 


* 


ALBANY PUBLISHER SUED 


Brother of Stephen C. Clark Seeking 
to Change Will 


Stephen C. Clark of New York and 
Cooperstown, multi-millionaire owner of 
the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press 
and Evening News, is being sued by his 
brother, Maj. Robert Sterling Clark, in 
an effort to prevent him from inheriting 
part of Maj. Clark’s share in the 
$40,000,000 estate left by their father. 


Maj. Clark is seeking to set aside 
certain deeds of trust which delegate his 
fortune, upon his death, to his three 
brothers and their children. He wants to 
make provision for his widow. Under 
the present status of affairs, Mrs. Clark, 
upon the death of the Major, not only 
would lose his fortune, but would be 
required to pay millions as inheritance 
tax upon money which would go to the 
brothers. 


Max D. Steuer has been retained by 
Maj. Clark. It is believed the case will 
go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. An effort is now being made by 
Steuer to examine the affairs of Stephen 
Clark, the publisher and controlling in- 
terest in the Singer Sewing Machine 
company. The latter is being represented 
by Isadore Kresel, as counsel. 


NEW SEATTLE EXECUTIVES 


James A. Wood and Reginald E. 
Morgan recently joined the staff of the 
Seattle Times published by C. B. Blethen, 
the former as associate editor and the 
latter as assistant to the publisher. Mr. 
Wood was recently in charge of the 
Puget Sound bureau of the Portland — 
Oregonian, while Mr. Morgan has been 
vice-president and sales manager of — 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle store. - 
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OMAHA BEE-NEWS MOVES TO ITS NEW 
MILLION DOLLAR HOME 


President Coolidge Sends His Congratulations to N. B. Updike, 
Publisher—Building Is 50 by 120 Feet—New 
Press Installed 


By HOMER H. 


ELSON 3B. UPDIKE, millionaire 
Omaha grain man ‘and newspaper 
publisher who (purchased the Omaha 
Daily News early ‘this spring to :merge 
with his Omaha Bee, moved his news- 
paper into its new million dollar home 
recently ‘thus finishing another epoch in 
the progress of the Omaha Bee. 
At the same time Mr. Updike an- 


Nelson B. Updike 


nounced that hereafter his paper would 
be known as the Omaha Bee-News and 
would continue to be published as a 
morning and evening and Sunday paper. 
Previous to this announcement the paper 
ran a caption Omaha Evening or Morn- 
ing Bee and below this caption was an- 
other, in much smaller type, the Omaha 
Daily News. Mr. Updike purchased the 
Omaha Bee seven years ago. 

Telegraphic felicitations from official 
Washington, including one from Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge and from governors 
of Nebraska and Iowa, together with 
congratulattions from hundreds’ of 
friends and business acquaintances from 
all over the country, poured into Mr. 
Updike’s office on the day of his news- 
paper’s first run in its new home. 

Other national officials who sent best 
wishes were Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce; W. M. Jardine, Secretary 
of Agriculture, and W. F. Green, Chair- 
man of the house Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, 

The new building is the result of a 
three months’ study of newspaper plants 
throughout the eastern cities. “It is the 
last word in newspaper plants,” said 
Joy M. Hackler, business manager of the 
paper. “We have spared no expense in 
making this building one of the most up- 
to-date newspaper offices in the United 
States.” 

The plant is equipped with a new Hoe 
Z type unit press consisting of nine units 
and two pair of folders. This will en- 
able the Bee to print a much larger paper, 
more quickly than they have ever been 
able to before. 

The best of the linotype machines and 
the equipment from the composing, ster- 
eotyping and composing rooms from the 
old offices of the Omaha Bee and also 
from the offices of the Omaha Daily 
News has been moved to the new build- 
ing, and the remainder will be sold. Ad- 
‘ditional new equipment has been itn- 
stalled. 

_ An annex has been added to the build- 
ing for the garage and storage rooms. 
The new location of the Bee-News is at 
Sixteenth and Jackson. It is not quite 
as busy a district as the old location, but 
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it still borders on the heart of the busi- 
ness district. It lies adjacent to the old 
Daily News home. 

The old location was in what is known 
as the Peters Trust Building. The lease 
on these quarters was up on Oct. 1. 

The first floor of the new building has 
been turned over to the classified adver- 
tising department and the press room, 

The main business office is located on 
the second floor. The advertising, cir- 
culation and mailing departments are lo- 
cated on the third floor, while the edit- 
orial rooms and composing rooms are on 
the fourth floor. The engraving, photo- 
graphic and art departments are all on 
the fifth floor. 

The building is 50x120 and is built so 
that about 40 per cent of the walls are 
devoted to window space, thus offering 
ample natural lighting facilities. 

The private office has been done away 
with to a large extent. In the editorial 
room, for instance, only the editor-in- 
chief, the editorial writer and the society 
department have offices. In the other 
departments, only the heads are given 
offices. 

Mr, Updike made the announcement 
that the following men would head the 
various departments: Joy M. Hackler, 
business manager; Leo Wilson, advertis- 
ing director; James A. Austin, advertising 
manager; Ballard Dunn, editor-in-chief ; 
F. J. De Temple, treasurer and mechanical 
superintendent; I. M. Baker, foreign ad- 
vertising manager; Fred Hunter, manag- 
ing editor; L. L. Ricketts, circulation 
manager. 

The new building is equipped with two 
elevators which will be used for moving 
the newspaper rolls. One electric ele- 
vator will also be used for hoisting equip- 
ments, etc. In the front of the building 
is a passenger elevator. There is also 
an electric dumb waiter which will be 
used for carrying photographs, plates, 
etc., from the photographer and engray- 
ing rooms to the editorial and advertising 
rooms. 
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WINS SUIT OVER NAME 


Use of “Oshawa’’ by Port Hope (Ont.) 
Daily Times Barred 


The Oshawa (Ont.) Times on Oct. 19, 
won an injunction action against the 
Port Hope (Ont.) Twmes, which restrains 
the latter paper from using the word 
“Oshawa” in connection with the name 
of its paper. An injunction issued at 
the sz ne time in favor of the Port Hope 
Times prevents the Oshawa Times from 
asserting a claim to the words “The 
Times” or the “Daily Times.” 


The action was brought by the Oshawa 
Times when the Port Hope daily, seeking 
to enlarge its circulation territory, 
changed its page one heading from “The 
Daily Times” followed by an underline 
“Port Hope, Ont.,” to “The Daily Times, 
Oshawa, Port Hope, Cobourg.” The 
Port Hope paper also opened an office 
in Oshawa, with “The Times” in large 
letters on the window with the names of 
the three cities in small letters under- 
neath. 


The Oshawa Times claimed this re- 
sulted in much confusion in its mail, its 
news and advertising. 


The Oshawa daily on July 4 changed 
its name from Oshawa Reformer to 
Times. The Port Hope daily adopted the 
new heading on Aug. 22, it was brought 
out at the injunction hearing. The de- 
fense stated that the plaintiff knew of 
the plans of the defendants for extending 
their business to Oshawa and should have 
considered that when selecting a new 
name for their newspaper. 


ANOTHER JUSTICE SUES 


Supreme Court Judge Asks $250,300 
Libel Damages of Tulsa World 


Justice Fred P. Branson of the Okla- 
homa Supreme court has filed suit for 
$250,300 against O. O. Owens, state 
legislator, of Tulsa, and the Tulsa World, 
based on political advertisements appear- 
ing in the World in October and Novem- 
ber, 1926, alleged to reflect on members 
of the supreme court. This is the third 
suit resulting from the advertisements. 

The World recently won a libel action 
for $75,000 brought by J. D. Mitchell 
based on a story concerning a_ suit 
brought against Mitchell and others by 
Frances L. Yarlotte. 


NEWEST HIVE FOR OMAHA BEE-NEWS 
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“Last word in newspaper” plants is description given this $1,000,000 building. 
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PRESS AGENTS SEEK 
JUDGES AS CLIENTS 


Los Angeles Bar Association President 
Scores Their Attempts to “Line 
Up” Clients from Local 
Bench 


Press agents were severely criticized 
recently for their efforts to inveigle Los 
Angeles municipal and superior court 
judges into paying them retaining fees by 
Kemper Campbell, president’ of the Los 
Angeles Bar Association, speaking for 
that body. Mr. Campbell at the same 
time endorsed the handling of court news 
by the newspapers through their usual 
methods, 

“The citizens do not want to have their 
opinions unduly influenced by paid pub- 
licity agents, newspapers do not want 
their space bartered away without their 
consent, and, least of all, do the judges 
want to be victimized at the price of 
$1,200 per year and upward for services 


which no competent judge needs,” he 
stated. 
This statement followed closely the 


adoption of a resolution by the bar asso- 
ciation, in which it criticized jurists who 
employ press agents and who indulge in 
posing for courtroom photographs for 
election purposes. 

The press agent evil existing among 
Los Angeles jurists was brought to the 
front. by several judges, who urged the 
drawing up of such a resolution. These 
judges declared they had press agent 
services offered them at $100 a month 
and up. 

“We feel that the practice of a judicial 
officer paying from his meager salary or 
from his independent means $100 a month 
or any other sum to professional pub- 
licity agents to exploit ‘his personal or 
official activities will meet with the earn- 
est disapproval of all citizens seeking to 
maintain the standing and dignity of our 
courts,” continued Mr, Campbell. 

“If one judge employs a_ publicity 
agent, every other judge must either. pay 
the same tribute or be constantly har- 
assed by threats and worry because he 
is unknown to the public. He may be 
giving most excellent and conscientious 
service, but by reason of illness at home 
or the financial burdens of a growing 
family, his wisest decisions are unher- 
alded and unknown because he cannot 
afford to hire an agent to sell him to the 
public.” 


PROMOTIONS IN PORTLAND 


Hoge Made Assistant MLE. on Oregon 
Journal—Crookham City Editor 


Charles T. Hoge, for 11 years. city 

editor of the Portland (Ore.) Journal, 
on Oct. 10 became assistant managing 
editor and Arthur L. Crookham, former 
city editor of the Portland Telegram, 
who joined the Journal last January, was 
named city editor. 
_ Hoge, as assistant to Donald M. Ster- 
ling, managing editor, will have super- 
vision of departmental news. Crookham 
will be assisted by Sam Raddon, Jr., who 
became assistant city editor in July. 

The new assistant managing editor 
started newspaper work in 1901, working 
for his father, the late ‘Walter Hoge, on 
the Forest Grove Times. When he came 
west he had not completed his course at 
the University of Nebraska, amd so after 
about a year on his father’s payroll, he 
returned to his alma mater. 

From the university he went to the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star, where he became 
a reporter. Later he served on the 
Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpariel, Omaha 
News, Indianapolis Sun, Newark (N. J.) 
News and the New York staff of the 
United Press. 

Crookham has spent most of his news- 
paper life in Portland. After attending 
the University of Kansas he became city 
editor of the Winfield (Kan.) Free Press. 
In 1915 he moved to Portland and joined 
the staff of the Portland Telegram, be- 
coming city editor of that paper in 1918 
and retaining that post until joining the 
Journal recently, 
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Statistical Rating of Georgia Counties and Cities for Products 
of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of Quality and 
_Cost—An Original Simplified and Tested 
Formula from Basic Data 


By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


Copyright 1927. by Editor & Publisher Company. All rights are re- 
served intl warning issgiven that reproduction of these results, in whole 
or in ‘part, without written permission of Editor & Publisher Co., will 
constitute’ copyright infringement. 
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BEL MOTION OVERRULED 


Claimed Bribing Editor Not a 
| Public Offense 


‘demurrer of Frederick L. Bagby, 
of the Utah Statesman, Salt Lake 
potecal _organ, charged with 
y libelling the three Salt Lake 
missioners when he charged 
a een offered a thousand 
ho agent of the commissioners 
ild refuse to print a copy of suit 
pt. against the principals, 


“ 


Bagby’s attorneys pleaded that the 
commissioners could not have been 
criminally libeled because one could not 

ribe a newspaper editor as he can bribe 

an officer of the law. They claimed that 
the complaint against the defendant did 
not state a public offense. 

The -court held that “the complaint 
states a public offense in that the matters 
set out tend to impeach the honesty, in- 
tegrity, virtue or reputation of the county 
commissioners and thereby expose them 
to public hatred, contempt and ridicule.” 


The editor was ordered bound over to 


the district court for trial. 


CALIFORNIA PROGRAM 
IS ANNOUNCED 


State Press 
Agencies 


to Discuss Contests, 


and Competition at 
San Francisco Convention 
Nov. 11-12 


The California Press Association will 
hold its annual business meeting in San 
Francisco Noy. 11-12. Former Governor 
Friend W. Richardson is president of 
the association and Oran A. King, vice- 
president. The Manx Hotel will be 
headquarters, while business sessions will 
be held at the Native Sons’ Hall. 

The program follows: 

Friday, Nov. 11—1:30 p. m. 

“Selling Advertising on Its Merit”— 
Allen Griffin, Monterey Herald. 

“Truth in Advertising—An Economic 
Force”—Elliott M. Epsteen, San Fran- 
cisco Better Business Bureau. 

“School of Journalism’—G. F. Rine- 
hart, Covina Citizen, 

Report on Legislation—Justus Crae- 
mer, Orange News, vice-president Cali- 
fornia Press Association, and Ben H. 
Read, manager Southern California Pub- 
lishers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

“Newspaper Service’—Rev.. J. Whit- 
comb Brougher, pastor First Baptist 
Church, Oakland. 

Round table discussion on advertising 
agencies—Representatives of newspapers: 
Wm. H. Marsh, Riverside Enterprise; 
John G. Miller, Red Bluff News, and 
John A. Olmsted, Petaluma Argus. Rep- 
resentatives of agencies: H. K. McCann 
Company, Honig-Cooper Company, Lock- 
wood-Shackelford Company, E. L. Ham- 
mon. 

Saturday, Nov. 12—1:30 p. m. 

“Are Subscription Contests Beneficial 
to Newspapers?’—Yes: F Weir, 
Fairficld Enterprise. No: Paul G. Jas- 
per, Fortuna Beacon. 

“The Newspaper Boycott’—J. Ray- 
mond Locke, Dinuba Sentinel. 


“Traveling Around the World’— 
Friend W. Richardson. 
“Ts Newspaper Competition Bene- 


ficial?” —Yes: Harlan G. Palmer, Holly- 
wood Citizen. No: Crombie Allen, On- 
tarto Report. 

“What Is the Value of a Newspaper?” 
—John S. Pinney, American Type Found- 
ers Company, San Francisco. 

“Publicity Practices’—James E. Wales, 
Berkeley Gazette, 

A meeting of the executive committee 
will be held at the Manx Hotel at 11 
a. m., Friday, Nov. 11. Entertainment 
features include a theater party Friday 
night and-an informal dinner and dance 
the following evening. 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP MEETS 


District 5 of State Press Holds One- 
Day Session in Greensburg 


Approximately 50 newspaper publishers 
and workers from'the nine western coun- 
ties comprising District No. 5 of the 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation held their annual meeting in 
Greensburg, Pa., Tuesday, Oct. 25 as 
guests of the Tribune Review Publishing 
company. 

Luncheon was served at the Greensburg 
Country Club with the business session 
following in the grill room. Paul R 
Fyerly, publisher of the Bloomsburg 
Morning Press and president of the state 
association, and Albert W. Fell, of Wil- 
liamsport, manager, were guests and 
speakers. Both men discussed pertinent 
questions concerning the association and 
newspaper publishing. Round table dis- 
cussion of questions previously introduced 
followed. ‘Next year’s session of the dis- 
trict will be held in Pittsburgh, it was 
agreed, accepting the invitation of the 
journalism department of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Preceding the luncheon publishers in- 
spected the new 48-page press and auxili- 
ary equipment as well as other plant 
changes in the Tribune Review building 
in Greensburg completed within the past 
year. 
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MONUMENT TO NOTED COAST 
POET-EDITOR 


Monument erected in Portland to 

memory of Sam L. Simpson, In the 

picture are his sister, Mrs. W. M. 

Killingsworth, and his son, Claude 

L. Simpson, veteran Portland news- 
paperman. 


A MONUMENT to the memory of an 
early day Pacific Northwest news- 
paperman, Sam L. Simpson, whose fame, 
however, rests on his poems, chief among 
them “Beautiful Willamette,” has been 
erected in Lone Fair cemetery, Portland, 
Ore., over his grave. The Sons and 
daughters of Oregon Pioneers were re- 
sponsible for this memorial to’ Simpson. 
Taking part in the unveiling ceremony 
was Claude L. Simpson, veteran ‘member 
of the staff of the Portland Oregon 
Daily Journal and a son of the poet. 
The elder Simpson was at one time an 
editorial writer for the Astoria (Ore.) 
Budget and editor of the [/zwaco (Wash.) 
Tribune and the Portland Sun, the last 
a paper of comparatively short life in 
the Oregon metropolis. He also was a 
member of the staff of the Portland Tele- 
gram. His poems appeared in Oregon 
papers and many were published by the 
San Francisco Call. Simpson was: also 
one of the editors of Bancroft’s History 
of the Pacific Coast and of Bancroft’s 
school readers. 
The poet-editor was a pioneer of Ore- 
gon, crossing the plains from his Missouri 
birthplace in 1846. He died in 1900. 


U. S. SHIED AT DIPLOMACY 


That Is Why It Shunned League of 
Nations Allen Tells Spender 


At a dinner in honor of. J. Alfred 
Spender, editor Westminster Gazette, 
given last week by the English Speaking 
Union, the Englishman : echoed the 
familiar query as to the reason the 


United States. had failed to: join the 
League of Nations. Later in the evening 
Henry J. Allen, - publisher Wichita 


(Kan.). Beacon, gave the following as his 
reply: “We-don’t know. We were all 
for the League of Nations before we 
saw it.. Everybody is opposed to war 
and when we used to talk about the 
League it was as if it were a. sacred 
thing. After awhile we realized that. we 
were not a match for European diplomacy 
when we saw what they were doing with 
Mr. Wilson. We decided we wouldn’t go 
in for awhile. When we observed French 
diplomacy in Turkey, British diplomacy 
in Greece, Italian diplomacy in Corfu, we 
lost ‘confidence and said, ‘We are a simple, 
insular people and this is too deep for 
us. We wish them well, but don’t dare 
join, 

Gov. Allen added that Mr. Spender 
would find this to be the fact as he 
traveled over the United States. 


TO ENTER DAILY FIELD 


The Elizabethton (Tenn.) Star, now a 
weekly, is to be made into a daily publica- 
tion in the near future. A_ publishing 
company capitalized at $100,000 has been 
organized headed by Frank H. Lovette, 
present editor and publisher. 


PROFIT-SHARING A 


Editor 
“GOOD BUSINESS 


PROPOSITION,” SAYS W. A. WHITE 


Staff Gets Yearly Bonus and 


Interest Based on Length of 


Service and Salary—Paid-up Insurance Also 
Given After First Year 


By C. E. ROGERS 


PROFIT sharing plan which em- 

ployes liked so well that they vol- 
untarily gave up their union charter has 
been in successful 
operation on 
William Allen 
White’s Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette 
since 1914. It is 
based on a theory 
of Mr. White’s 
that beyond the 
bread line in the 
progress of civ- 
ilization the hope 
motive is stronger 
than. the fear mo- 
tive as an indus- 
trial incentive. It 
costs the Gazette 
about $4,000 a 
year over and above the regular salaries 
and wages paid the 35 employes. The 
return for the investment, says Mr. 
White, is an efficient organization and 
freedom from costly labor turnover. 

“Does it pay. See for yourself.” The 
Emporia editor, sitting at his cluttered 
desk in what might be called, but isn’t, 
his private office, motions vaguely in the 
direction of a well ordered working or- 
ganization. “This is a practical plan, 
nothing sentimental about it, a hard- 
boiled proposition. We keep it for no 
other reason than because it pays us to 
keep it. 

“Our men, after the first year in our 
employ, feel their jobs are secure. But 
you bet they are nervous the first year. 
After that we almost never fire a man. 
I recall only two who were fired after 
having been with us a year. And since 
the men -feel their jobs are secure they 
stay with us in bad times as well as 
good. We didn’t lose a man when wages 
for linotype operators shot up to $75 a 
week during the war. Men who left to 
join the colors remained on the pay roll 
at half pay, the checks going to their 
mothers.” 

The mechanical department was union- 
ized at Mr. White’s own request 20 years 
ago. He wanted the union label to ap- 
pear on the Gazette’s imprint purely for 
business reasons. The local gave up its 
charter following the printers’ strike in 
1920, but it was a year and a half later 
before Mr. White learned of it. 

“The test of an efficient working or- 
ganization is found in the interest em- 
ployes take in little things, such as turn- 
ing off lights that are not in use, and in 
their attitude toward their employer,” he 
said. “Our people are interested in what- 
ever will result in making money for the 
Gazette. They don’t work any harder 
when I come into the room than at any 
other time.” 

The share of each employe is figured 
from (1) his length of service and (2) 
his value to the organization as indicated 
by the amount of his pay check. 

Every man who has been in the service 
of the Gazette a year receives the in- 
terest on $50 at 6 per cent. For every 
year of service thereafter, $50 is added to 
the principal from which the employe re- 
ceives interest. At the end of every third 
year the interest increases 1 per cent an- 
nually until 12 per cent is reached. Thus 
every l-year employe receives $3. This 
element of the profit sharing play pays 
the 4-year man 7 per cent of $200, or 
$14; the 7-year man, 8 per cent of $350, 
or $28, and so on. The 19-year man 
gets 12 per cent of $950, or $114. 

When a man has been in the employ of 
the Gazette 25 years he receives a cash 
bonus of $1,000. Four such bonuses have 
been paid. But the time-interest feature 
of his share continues to increase if he 
remains in service. In his twenty-sixth 


Witiiam A. WHITE 


year an employe receives 12 per cent of 
$1,300, or $156. 

In addition to the share paid on the 
time-interest plan, there is a bonus for 
all men a year or longer in the employ 
of the Gazette, figured at from 1% to 3 
per cent of each individual’s annual wage 
or salary. According to this feature of 
the plan a man is awarded in accordance 
with his value to the organization as ex- 
pressed in the amount of his pay check. 
Usually the amount is 2 per cent. It 
fluctuates with the annual earnings of the 
paper and is determined by the owner. 
During the war there were years when 
Mr. White voluntarily exceeded the 
agreed maximum 3 per cent. Long time 
emploves regularly receive a total bonus 
in excess of a regular month’s salary. 

The Gazette pays the established union 
scale in the mechanical department and 
a little better than average in the business 
and editorial offices. 

“It looks darn good to them,” remarked 
Mr. White, “and they stay. It is a 
homing bunch, and self respecting.” 

In addition to a regular share of profits 
annually, each person longer than a year 
in the employ of the paper has a small life 
insurance policy paid for by the Gazette. 
The first five years of service rates a 
$500 policy. The principal is increased to 
$1,000 in the sixth year and in the 
eleventh year the policy is converted to 
a 20-pay life, all back installments paid 
up. The policy is increased to $1,500 at 
the end of 20 years’ service. 

Not only does every employe who has 
weathered the first year have a share in 
the profits but he has also a word in 
the management of the organization if he 
cares to express himself. There is an 
opportunity for this at the company din- 
ners arranged for several times annually 
by Mr. White. 

The profit sharing plan stimulates in- 
terest in the business and gives each em- 
plove a motive in voicing that interest, 
declares Mr. White. 


REFORESTATION PLAN 
TOLD N. Y. PUBLISHERS 


Planting of Billion Trees in Next 15 
Years Urged—Barnum Re- 
ports on Postal 


Fight 


The planting of one billion trees within 
the next 15 years as a means of arresting 
the dwindling supply of pulp paper for 
newsprint was urged upon members of 
the New York State Publishers’ Associa- 
tion as a program for New York State 
by John N. Carlisle, president of the 
Northern New York Utilities Company, 
at the closing session of the fall meeting 
at Hotel Syracuse Friday, Oct. 21. 

More than 80 editors and publishers at- 
tended the meeting, which was one of the 
largest attendances of any fall gathering. 
Mr. Carlisle called upon the publishers to 
bring to the attention of the residents of 
the State through the press the import- 
ance of the program of reforestation. 

Of the newsprint used in 1926 less 
than half came from the United 
States, the remainder coming mainly from 
Canada. In the first eight months of 
1927 Canada gained 9 per cent in her 
output while the United States showed a 
decrease of 10 per cent. 

There are 12,000,000 acres of forest 
land in New York and only a small part 
of this is mature timber. Seven and one- 
half million acres are of large acreage 
and the remainder is farm woodlot. In 
the last five years 1,360,000 acres of farm 
land were abandoned and are now suit- 
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able for forest land. A law has recently 
been passed prohibiting the taxation of 
reforested lands, and this has encouraged 
many to take an active interest in this 
work, Mr. Carlisle said. 

Jerome D. Barnum, of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, gave a report of the activ- 
ities of the national committee on postal 
rates relative to proposed reduction in 
rates of carrying newspapers through the 
mails. 

Frederick H. Keefe, chairman of the 
legislative committee, gave a report of 
proposed legislation at Albany which 
would affect newspapers. Mr. Keefe 
was re-elected chairman of the commit- 
tee despite his protests. 

Ross W. Kellogg, director of the Em- 
pire State School of Printing at Ithaca, 
gave a report of the school in all its 
branches. 

President Frank E. Gannett, 
ester, presided. 


of Roch- 


CAMPAIGN FOR ORANGES 


Enlarged Newspaper Budget Planned 
by Florida Citrus Exchange 


Plans for a comprehensive advertising 
program for this season on “Sealdsweet” 
fruit are nearing completion by the ad- 
vertising department of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. 

In addition to an extensive maga- 
zine advertising campaign, local news- 
paper advertising campaigns have been 
scheduled for New York and Chicago, 
with an enlarged budget to be used for 
newspaper advertising in other markets 
where the necessities of the season 
dictate. 


JOHNSON GOING TO COAS' 


New York Evening Post Columni, 
Write for Movies 


Nunnally Johnson, roving report 
the New York Evening Post, is got 
rove beyond the borders of Manh 
Isle. He has closed a contract 
Paramount and has left New Yor 
spend five weeks in Hollywood aj 
company’s studio. He will contim 
write his column in the Post. 

Mr. Johnson is the last of a groi 


> younger writers signed up some tim, 


on a plan whereby they were sent t 
west coast to look about the movie 
get the studio atmosphere, and then | 
an original story for the screen. 

Mr. Johnson already has one moy 
his credit, “Rough House Rosie,” | 
on one of his stories published in 
Saturday Evening Post. 


ALTOONA PUBLISHER HONOF 


More than 140 employes and ir 
of D. N. Slep, president of the Ali 
(Pa.) Mirror, tendered him a testim 
birthday banquet Oct. 19 at a local | 
Paul Eyerly, publisher of the Blo 
burg (Pa.) Press was a speaker. 


BONFILS NAMED IN SUIT 


Frank G. Bonfils, owner and publ 
of the Denver Post, John T. Botton 
torney, and three others are namec 
fendants in a suit for $148,000 dan 
by heirs of Peter Milan, Wyomin; 
prospector, who claim their shar 
profits in a Wyoming oil lease has 1 
been paid. 


has 
money in the bank is 
the best potential buyer of 


HE family that 


your product. That is one 
reason why advertising in 
the ‘Times - Union brings 
such favorable returns. 


For the facts are (as shown 
by a recent disinterested sur- 
vey) that the Times-Union 
reaches 82.67 per cent of all 
the Jacksonville 
having deposits in savings 


families. 


banks or building and I 
associations. 


Moreover, Jacksonvil 
average bank deposits 
big. Total deposits at 
end of 1926 were $103,0: 
816—or an average of $2, 
per family. 


Yes, there’s money in Ja 
sonville to buy your pr 
uct; and you can rely or 
that the product that s 
best will be advertised ¢ 
sistently in— 


Che Florida Cimes-Unio 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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691,500 


—again a new high record 


aene NET PAID SALE of The New York 
Times, Sunday, October 23, exceeded 691,500 
copies. 


This figure is 50,000 greater than the correspond- 
ing Sunday a year ago. 


Intelligent readers in the suburbs and city show 
an increasing preference for The New York Times. 


The steady gain in The Times sale, unequalled 
among newspapers appealing to the highest 
quality of readers, is the most important news 
for advertisers in the greatest market in the 
world. oe. 


The demand for The Times rests solely upon its 
unrivalled news. The Times is the most thoroughly 
read newspaper in America. 


Net paid sale of the weekday edition of The 
Times now exceeds 400,000 copies, a gain of more 
than 40,000 over this time last year. 


Che New York Cimes 


19 


20 
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ST. LOUIS TIMES MARKS 20TH YEAR BY 


MOVING TO NEW QUARTERS 


MARKING its 20th anniversary, the 
St. Louis Times, G. A. Buder, 
president, during the week of Oct. 10-15, 
moved into its new quarters in the Buder 
Building, Seventh and Market streets, 
where the first three floors have been re- 
modeled to meet the requirements of 
newspaper publication. 

Growth of the Times made the acquisi- 
tion of more space imperative. The new 
location is in the heart of downtown St. 
Louis, facing on Market street, which is 
soon to be converted into a boulevard and 
an important feature of the city’s bond 
issue plaza plan. 

Furniture and 
throughout and 
features. 

Among the improvements was the in- 
stallation on the ground floor of eight 
Hoe units behind four huge plate glass 
windows which afford an excellent un- 
obstructed view of the operation of the 
presses from Market street. 

The ground floor composing room is 
one of the largest in the west and is un- 
obstructed by pillars or other ceiling sup- 
ports. Located in the court it has the ad- 
vantage of a large skylight which affords 
excellent light and ventilation. 

Daylight “is augmented by a unit light- 
ing system, adequate for any contingency. 

New steel furniture and equipment is 
used in the composing room, including 
desks, stands and individual lockers. A 
large "modern equipped washroom is pro- 
vided for employes. 

The business office, facing on Seventh 
street, is finished in walnut. Its location 


new 
latest 


equipment is 
includes the 


to the circulation and advertising depart- 
ments is strategic. 

The second floor houses the engraving, 
editorial, sports and features, all in close 
relation to each other. 

On Oct. 10 Honorable Victor J. Miller, 
Mayor of. St. 
that set the presses in motion on tlteir 
first run. 

The action of the Mayor also opened 
the plant to interested visitors. 


ANDERSON WANTS TO 
SHUN HACK WRITING 


Famous Novelist Bought Virginia Week- 
lies to Make a Living Out- 
side of Writing, He 
Declares 


Sherwood Anderson, novelist and 
short story writer, has disclaimed any 
intention of “doing anything revolution- 
ary’ by his purchase of two Virginia 
weekly papers. 

Anderson said he merely wanted to 
make a living outside of “hack writing.” 
“T have purchased two Virginia week- 
lies and expect to run them myself as 
local papers only,” Anderson said. “I 
am doing it primarily to make my livy- 
ing outside of writing. 

“T will not take charge until Nov. 1. 
I have no idea of doing anything revo- 
lutionary, but I do not like the idea of 
depending on the writing of novels and 
stories to make my daily bread. I have 
always done something else. The posi- 
tion of a ‘hack’ is not a pleasant one. 

“At that, I think the best writing 
being done in America is being done by 
newspaper men, historians and others 


People who 
read the best 
buy the best 


Consolidated Press 
dispatches 


‘‘go where money is” 


who do not make so much “fuss about 
themselves and their work as most of us 
so-called writers.” . 

Sale of the papers, the Marion Demo- 
crat and the Smyth County News, of 
Marion, Va. by A. L. Cox was: an- 


A “Shake-Up”’ 
in Circulation 


Often means firing 
the Circulation 
Manager, but we 
are generally 
against such tactics. 
The man is prob- 
ably all right, but 
the paper has 
reached a_ stage 
which calls for a 
change of circula- 
| tion methods. 
» Give your faith- 
< ful, alert, locally 
well informed cir- 
culation manager the one thing he 
needs for pronounced success, con- 
sultation and analysis by a national 
organization that can outline a new 
plan to fit the changing needs of 
your paper, your city or the chang- 
ing character of your competition. 


Omansky Services are 
available for (1) complete 
survey, (2) periodical con- 
sultation with department 
head, (3) advisory bulle- 
tins four times per month, 
(4) promotion copy to fit 
your needs. 


Publishers of smoothly operated, 
growing papers, who are our clients, 
will answer any questions you may 
have in mind about 


JACOB OMANSKY & CO. 
CIRCULATION ~- CONSULTANTS 
1370 Ontario St. Cleveland 


Louis, pressed the button. 


LOZ 


nounced last week by Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER. 

The Marion Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Democrat and News, 
also operates an extensive job plant. 
The papers are the Smyth County seat’s 
two weekly papers, at present of differ- 
ent political leaning. 

Mr. Anderson, who has been living at 
a summer home in a more remote sec- 
tion of the country, will take up his 
residence in Marion soon. 

The weekly publications involved have 
healthy circulations. The Democrat’s 
affiliations politically are as indicated in 
the name, while the Smyth County 
News supports Republican policies. 


INSURANCE CAMPAIGN 


Missouri Company Using Dailies in 60 
Cities Covering 40 States 


The Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Missouri, has just 
launched one of the most comprehensive 
newspaper advertising campaigns yet un- 
dertaken by an American life insurance 


company, according to Joseph P. Lick-- 


lider, advertising manager. 

During an eight weeks’ period adver- 
tisements will be inserted in the leading 
newspapers in sixty cities covering forty 
states. -It is planned to use a quarter- 
page advertisement in each paper every 
other week. 
combined circulation of 6,500,000 which 
means more than 50,000,000 individual 
sales messages will be used during this 
campaign. 

The plan of using newspapers was de- 
cided after a thorough study of the field 


The papers used have a-¥- 


and its immediate selling problems. ‘The 
company operates principally upon ‘the 
branch office plan and it was found that 
the newspaper peculiarly fits in as a 
means of localizing to each branch office 
its particular part in the national cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Licklider states that “while the 
present schedule of advertising covers 
only the remaining months of the current 
year, it is contemplated that the campaign 
will continue indefinitely.” 


PAPER OFFERS SCHOLARSHIP 


The Titusville (Fla.) Star-Advocate 
recently offered a $225 scholarship in 
Southern College, Lakeland, to a local 
high school- student. 


Use 


Ludlow Cheltenham 
Bold in any quantity 
for effective display 
advertisements. 


See Page 55 


A Complete Case 


UDGE and jury, represented by adver- 
tisers and readers, have returned a ver- 


dict of “leadership” 


(Pa.) NEW ERA. 


for the Lancaster 


The circulation of the NEW ERA is 24,- 


193; 


the Intelligencer (Evening) 16,302; 


and the News Journal (Morning) 14,909. 


During September, the NEW ERA carried 
‘more national advertising, more local ad- 
vertising, and more total lineage, leading 
the other Lancaster papers by 40,303* lines. 


During September, 1927, the NEW ERA 
gained in every one of these classifications 


over September, 


1926, 


gaining 39,314* 


more lines than the other Lancaster papers. 


Advertisers are realizing more and more 
that the NEW ERA, the big Evening news- 
paper of Lancaster, is the most profitable 


advertising medium. 


THE LANCASTER NEW ERA 


Paul Block 


New York Chicago 


(*Figures from DeLisser Bros. Audit.) 


Boston 


Detroit Philadelphia 


Editor 


The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


” Destination — 


@The New York Evening 
Journal will carry your goods 
swiftly and surely to the heart 
of the New York market. 


1355 WEST 3187 STREET 


GHIGAGD,, ILLINGIS) 


ARMOUR SOAP WORKS 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y, 


September 20th, 1927. 


' New York Evening Journal 
2 Columbus Circle 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Three months ago almost to the day we started the 
Dona Castile Soap campaign in New York City with sixty sales- 
men-working in crews. We have completed three coverages of 
all the potential outlets in the Metropolitan area. During 
all this time we received the benefit of the valuable exper= 
ience gained in previous campaigns by your Merchandising Dept. 


Measured either from a standpoint of the individuals 
or the staff as a whole, they have functioned for us in a way 
we have not experienced before and their assistance in routing 
men, compiling reports and furnishing us with accurate informa- 
tion which we could turn into sales, has contributed splendidly 
towards the success of the first Phase of our campaign. 


This merchandising work’ gave us the perfect tie-up 
to get the greatest benefit from the black and white and color 
advertising we ran in the Journal. The reproductions of the 
color pages were well distributed by our own crews and your men, 
and this, combined with our display material, has resulted in 
our getting much more than the average window display space 
given to a new product. 


The writer wishes to personally express his sincere 
appreciation for the very real assistance rendered hin in the 
last three months. 


Very truly yours, 
ARMOUR 


District Sales Manager 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY, NET 
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... key to the World’s Richest Market 


N thousands of freight trains roaring over a 
hundred lines a mighty stream of mer¢han- 
dise pours constantly into the New York mar- 
ket—the richest, most populous trading area 
in the world. 


Here within a fifty-mile area is concentrated 
more wealth, more money and buying power 


than in seven large midwestern States com- 
bined. 


Nearly half of all the people in this great mar- 
ket who buy any New York evening newspaper 
buy the New York Evening Journal at 3ca copy. 
Every day an average of 680,681 people buy the 
New York Evening Journal. 


This is double the circulation of the next New 
York evening newspaper, plus 51,000. Greater 
than that of the next two New York evening 
newspapers combined, plus 87,000. 


Rightly approached, the New York market is 
the most profitable selling area in the country. 
Let the New York Evening Journal carry your 
goods swiftly and surely to the heart of the 
New York market. 


PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 
Chicago, III. 


2 Columbus Circle 
New York City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Installment Buying to Be Reviewed at General Motors Dinner—Calumet 
Hearings in New York, Nov. 1—Luden Retires from 
Candy and Cough Drop Trade 


PFFECTS and conditions surrounding 

the installment selling device will be 
reviewed by Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman 
of Columbia University at a dinner to be 
given him Nov. 17 at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York, by the General Motors 
Corporation. Invitations to the dinner 
are being sent out by John J. Raskob, 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
General Motors Corporation. 

Prof. Seligman recently completed an 
independent study of installment buying 
and selling. As an aid in the work, Mr. 
Raskob placed at his disposal the entire 
facilities and experience of the General 
Motors Corporation and its credit mer- 
chandising unit. The research work occu- 
pied more than 15 months of effort by 
Prof. Seligman and a large staff. It 
embraced not only the automobile industry 
but all lines of business in which con- 
sumer credit is concerned. 


Testimony in the case of the Calumet 
Baking Powder Company of Chicago in- 
volving alleged misrepresentation by com- 
petitors will be taken in New York Nov. 
1. The New York hearing will be a con- 
tinuation of recent sessions held in Chi- 
cago and Washington. 


William H. Luden, president of William 
H. Luden, Inc., cough drop and candy 
manufacturer, this week announced his 
retirement from active business effective 
-early next year. He has arranged for the 
disposition of his stock in the concern to 
Daniel W. Dietrich of Philadelphia for 
a reported price of between $6,000,000 and 
$7,000,000. 


Net earnings of the Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky Corporation were estimated this 
week by the company at approximately 
$2,100,000 after all charges and taxes for 
the third quarter of 1927. Net income 
for the third quarter is 118 per cent 
greater than that of the corresponding 
period last year, when $1,052,000 was 
earned. Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, handles this account, 
which at present is placing paid space in 
magazines, and relying on free publicity 
in newspapers. A. paid. newspaper cam- 
paign is being considered. 


Vitaglass Corporation, New York, has 
appointed the George Batten Company, 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising. 


C. S. Wickes has resigned as general 
superintendent of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Camden, N. J., ending 25 
years of service with Victor. Wickes will 
be succeeded by S. T. Williams, at present 
chief engineer. Mr. Williams has been 
with Victor since 1922, when he played an 
important part in the development of the 
Orthophonic Victrola from a mathemat- 
ical formula to a perfected product. 


DVERTISERS wh & | 
understand. the lowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 


market there cannot be 
properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASS’N 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Ames Tribune Towa City Press Citizen 

Boone News-Republican Keokuk Gate City 

Burlington Gazette Marshalltown Times- 


Burlington Hawk-Eye Republican 

Cedar Rapids Gazette Mason. City Globe- 

Centerville Iowegian & Gazette & Times 
Citizen Muscatine Journal & 

Council Bluffs Non- News-Tribune 
pareil Oelwein Register 

Davenport Democrat & Oskaloosa Herald 
Leader Ottumwa Courier 


Davenport Times 

Dubuque Telegraph- 
Herald 

Fort Dodge Messenger 
& Chronicle 

Fort Madison Democrat 


Sioux City Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


Shaw-Walker Company, makers of 
filing equipment, is now placing cleverly 
prepared indirect testimonial copy in news- 
papers. Drawings of the private offices o 
important and nationally known executives 
are reproduced, with text stating that the 
firm represented is Shaw-Walker equipped. 


INDIANA MEETING NOV. 4-5 


Weeklies to Discuss National Adver- 
tising at Bloomington 


Editors of Indiana weekly newspapers 
will gather in Bloomington, Nov. 4 and 5 
for a journalism conference under the 
auspices of the Indiana University De- 
partment of Journalism. Business meet- 
ings will be interspersed with a banquet, 
a tour of the university campus, a student 
play and a football game between Indiana 
and Michigan State. 

Among the questions to be considered 
by the weekly editors will be: “How Can 
Indiana Weeklies Get More National Ad- 
vertising?” ‘What is the Interpretation 
of the New Indiana Legal Advertising 
Law?” “How Can Weekly Newspapers 


Best Develop Their Classified Advertis-. 


ing Field?” What are the Best Ways to 
Convert Local Non-Advertisers into Ad- 
vertisers ?” 

The answers to these and other ques- 
tions of the conference will be presented 
by addresses and round table discussions 
by leaders in the weekly publishing busi- 
ness. Among the speakers will be 
Charles M. Meredith, president of the 
National Editorial Association, and editor 
of the Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press; 
George ©. Leonard of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit; John Ben 
Stotts of Odon, president of the Indiana 
Weekly Press Association; Lawrence F. 
Orr, chief examiner of the Indiana State 
Board of Accounts; George James, Brazil 
Times; C. G. Brodhecker, Brownstown 
Banner; Paul Feltus, Bloomington World, 
and the members of the Indiana Univers- 
ity faculty. 


Newspaper 
PUBLISHER. 


MERRIMACK 
MARKET 


Lowell, Mass., and Lawrence, Mass. 


Here’saNew Angle! 
Many of our 2,906 retail- 


ers, assisted by our own 
merchandising executive, 
are awake to the possibili- 
ties of extending their 
own trading radius. 


This is keying up all the 


retailers to push the sales 
of merchandise best 
known through national 
advertising in these two 


newspapers. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Courier-Citizen & Leader 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Eagle and Tribune 
Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc. 


New York 
9 E, 41st St. 


Chicago 
1810 Bell Bldg. 


Ailanta 


Boston 
201 Devorshire St. Walton Bldg, 


news is in Enprror & > 


MILLARD TO ORIENT 
FOR HERALD TRIBUNE 


Well Known Writer and Founder of 
China Press and Millard’s Re- 
view, Shanghai, Succeeds 
Thomas Steep 


Thomas F. Millard will leave New 


¢. York early in November for the Coast 


and then for the Orient, where he will 
become the Far East correspondent tor 
the New Yerk Herald Tribune, to suc- 
ceed Thomas Steep. Mr. Millard came 
home recently for a visit. He is perhaps 
one of the best known American corre- 
spondents in the Orient. His personal 
contact with China and the Far East 
goes back 28 years. He-has published 
half a dozen books on the Orient and 
has written for many leading magazines 
and newspapers as well as syndicated his 
articles. 

He was born in Phelps County, Mis- 
souri, and began his newspaper career -in 
St. Louis. He served as a war corre- 
spondent for Scribners Magazine, the 
New York Herald, New York World, 
London Daily Mail and other papers in 
the Greco-Turkish, Boer, Spanish-Ameri- 
can wars, the Boxer uprising, Russo- 
Japanese war and all through the World 
W: 


are 
In 1911 Mr. Millard founded the China 
Press at Shanghai, and acted as its editor 


anti! 1917, and then founded Millard’s , 


Review, also published at Shanghai. 

He acted as unofficial adviser to the 
(Chinese delegation to the Paris Peace 
conference in 1919, to the League of Na- 
ions sessions at Geneva in 1920, 1921 
sand 1922, and to the conference on Pa- 
«cific Ocean and Far Eastern Questions 
zat Washington in 1921. 

In 1925 the Herald Tribune published 
a series of articles by Mr. Millard on the 
Philippines, and for the past two years 
Mr. Millard has been writing on the Far 


East for the New York Times and for 


thhe New York World. . 


[st 


‘The Post-Dispatch was the first 
newspaper in any. metropolitan 
city in the world to issue a 
regular week-day edition of 


64 Pages 
76 Pages 
84 Pages 
86 Pages 


88 Pages 


Another 
World’s Record 
88 Pages | 


The Post-Dispatch of Friday, Octo- 
ber 21, with 88 pages, carrying 570 


CURRENT EVENTS CLASS 


The Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, it 
co-operation with the College of Willian 
and» Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., wil 
conduct a course in current events for it: 
readers. Registration is under way, anc 
will continue until a class of 300 is signec 
up. Dr. H. H. Hibbs, director of th 
extension division of the college, will con 
duct the class. 


SPENDER YALE LECTURER 


J. Alfred Spender, noted British jour 
nalist and author, and former editor o 
the Westminster Gazette, is to give th 
Bromley lectures at Yale on Jan. 9 an 
10, according to an announcement fron 
the university. The Bromley lectureshi 
was founded in 1900 in memory of Isaa 
H. Bromley, B.A., 1853, for many year 
on the New York Tribune. 


WARD ADDS PAPER 


Robert E. Ward, Inc., after Nov. 
will represent the Santa Ana (Cal.) Reg 
ister in the east and middle west. Fre 
L. Hall will represent the paper on th 
Pacific Coast. 
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columns of paid advertising, estab: 
lished a World’s Record for a regular 
weekday issue of any newspaper 
published in any of the leading cities. 


This is the fifth time in three years 
that the St. Louis Post Dispatch has 
established a world’s: record in vol- 
ume of advertising and number of 
pages. 


In no sense have these records been 
made through “special edition” ef- 
forts. 


The remarkable volume of 


advertising in each instance was due 
to the normal demand of local and 
national advertisers. 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
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BIRMINGHAM 


With This Powerful New 
2 PAPER COMBINATION 


Seldom in the tumultuous life of a keen advertiser does he find a city of any considerable 
importance, that can be so completely covered with one schedule. However, Birmingham as large 
and as rich as it is, is now a decided—and delightful exception. The consolidation of The Age- 
Herald with The News has produced a powerful new combination that synchronizes perfectly 
with everything that is Birmingham’s; the roar of mammoth steel furnaces; the shrieking inter- 
polations of ore trains; the hum of manufacturing plants; all civic and commercial activity and 
even within the home and social life of the entire city, district and state. 

This combination of two great newspapers gives advertisers a mighty force in the greatest 
industrial city of the South. It brings into play an unusual power by which advertisers who 
seek, may gain and ever increase sales in this vastly rich and expansive market. Through the 
columns of this powerful two-paper combination, this fertile field may be more than adequately 
implanted with advertising messages—and be made to yield a most bountiful harvest of sales, at 
the lowest cost per sale. 

The “Survey,” a thorough analysis of the newspaper situation in Birmingham, with 
much valuable information concerning the wealth and size of the city, suburban 


and state-wide markets, tells how you may cover this fertile field most profitably 
and economically. Send for it and learn the facts. 


Che Binninaham News 


Morning Evening Sunday 
The South’s Greatest Newspaper 
Oe UN SA abd eh NALD shed 203 8 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY SMITH CO., New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia—J. C. HARRIS, Jr., Atlanta 
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MAYOR OF LANCASTER, ENGLAND, HELPED 


LANCASTER DAILIES DEDICATE PLANT 


qe Mayor of Lancaster, England, 
His Worship, I. J. Curwen, jour- 
neyed to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to take 
part in the dedication exercises of the 


J. H. STEINMAN 


J. F. STEINMAN 


new building of the Intelligencer, News 
Journal and Sunday News. 

The papers are owned by John F, 
Steinman and J. H. Steinman, who erected 
the building in memory of their father, 
Andrew Jackson Steinman, who was 
editor from 1868 to 1917. 

The editors are: Austin F. McCol- 
lough, the Intelligencer; Wallace 15s 
Robinson, the News Journal and John 
H. Carter, the Sunday News. 

The dedication of the new building, 
which has 50,000 feet of floor space and 
extends for a city block, was a com- 
munity affair as well as an international 
one. The Chamber of Commerce,’ the 
Advertisers Club and other civic organi- 
zations joined in the dedicatory_ exer- 
cises and are entertaining the English 
mayor. 

Besides the dedicatory exercises there 
was a “bowling on the green contest” 
for the international championship be- 
tween Mayor Curwen, Lancaster, England 
and Mr. W. Scott Leinbach, Lancaster, 
Pa., champion. Mayor Curwen won the 
English championship about a month 
ago. 

Mayor Curwen arrived in New York 
on the S. S. Adriatic on Saturday, 
Oct. 22, and was met by Col. J. H. 
Steinman, one of the owners and Austin 
E. McCollough, one of the editors and 
taken to a hotel, where he was _enter- 
tained over the week end. On Monday, 
Oct. 24, Mayor Frank C. Musser and 
civic leaders went to New York and 
meet the English’ Mayor and conveyed 
him to Lancaster in a private car where 
the city entertained him at dinner. After 
the dinner the new building was dedi- 
cated with Dr. H. M. J. Klein, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Mayor Frank C. 
Musser and Mayor Curwen as the chief 
speakers. : : 

On Tuesday the Advertisers Club 
gave a luncheori to Mayor -Curwen’ 
and the owners and editors of the three 
newspapers. On Tuesday evening Messrs. 
J. F. and J. Hu’ Steimman gave a 
private dinner to 400 leading citizens. On, 


Wednesday afternoon Mayor Curwen and 
Mr. Leinbach bowled at Buchanan Park 


green for the international championship" 


and on Wednesday evening the Chamber 
of Commerce gave a dinner to 600 busi- 
ness leaders and mayors of Pennsylvania 
cities. British embassy officials are ex- 


© | pected to attend. 


The Journal (News Journal) was es- 
tablished in 1794. The Intelligencer was 
established in 1799. In 1839 they were 
consolidated and continued in consolida- 
tion until 1909, when the Journal was 
revived as a predate and in 1913 was 
made a regular daily. In 1915 the Jour- 
nal and the News (1890) -were consoli- 
dated as the News Journal clearing up 
the morning field. 

The Intelligencer, established 1799, has 
been a continuous publication and became 
a daily in 1868 with Andrew Jackson 
Steinman as editor and he continued as 
such until his death in 1917. 

Turning from law to the family mews- 


New plant of Lancaster Intelligencer 


papers in 1913, Col. J. H. Steinman 
brought to Lancaster Austin E. McCol- 
lough, present managing editor of the 
Intelligencer as managing editor of the 
Journal. In 1917 J. F. Steinman retired 
from the iron industry and turned to the 
family newspaper as co-partner with his 
brother. 2 

On Monday Oct. 24, the Intelligencer 
printed a 120+page edition celebrating 
occupancy of its plant. A public reception 
was held at the new building Monday 
evening, followed by dancing. 


We object. to broadcasting the Con- 
gressional Record. You can’t start the 
morning fire with static—Florence (Ala.) 
Herald. ; . 
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CONTEMPLATING THE BUILDING 
NEW PRODUCTION PLANTS 


HoOweELL & THOMAS 


No. 3868 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


offer 


combining 
production engineering with ex- 


Cleveland Press—-Pittsburgh Press—Rochester Times-Union—-Houston Press 
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and engineering 


newspaper 


ectural training 
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POLITICS VS. CIRCULATIONS 


Former Has No Effect om Latter, Lord 
Beaverbrook Declares 


(Special to Epiror & PuBLisHER) 


Lonpon, Oct. 17—A_ newspaper’s 
editorial policy on political matters has 
no effect on its circulation, said Lord 
Beaverbrook, proprietor of the London 
Evening Standard and the Daily Ex- 
press, ina recent address at the Cardiff 
Business Club. The public, he consid- 
ered, was not actuated by political con- 
siderations in deciding what newspaper 
it would read. Therein, Lord Beaver- 
brook thought, the newspaper proprietor 
had the right to charge the public with 
not showing sincerity in its political 
opinions. , 

Only in one respect could a news- 
paper transgress. so as to alienate its 
readers, and that was to jeopardize by 
its policy the reader’s individual pocket. 
A public that was so determined and 
vigorous in defending its personal for- 
tune, he. opined, and was yet so utterly 
oblivious and indifferent to the national 
future, had something to answer for, he 
declared. 


GETTYSBURG BATTLES RETOLD 


“Human Interest Stories of the Three 
Days Battles of Gettysburg,” an illus- 
trated booklet with color cover, was re- 
cently‘ printed by the Times and News 
Publishing Company of Gettysburg, Pa. 
It was written by Herbert L. Grimm, 
editor and manager of the Gettysburg 
Times, and Paul L. Roy, news editor. 
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NEWCOMB CARLTON, President 


431E LONDON 54. 


WESTERN UNION 
CABLEGRAM 


PRESS BAN INCREASES 
LONDON DIVORCES 


Almost as Many Will Have Been 
Heard This Year as in 5 Pre- 
vious Years Figures 
Show 


Lonpon, Oct. 24—The effect of Great 
Britain’s law to restrain newspapers from 
publishing details of divorce trials has 
been the effect which all newspapers here 
predicted—an unprecedented increase in 
the number of divorces... More than 500 


divorce petitions will be heard. during 


the Michaelmas—autumn—term, which 
opened Oct. 12. i 

When the year closes more than 2,400” 
divorce suits will have been decided in 
London alone, and cases heard by the as- 
size judges will bring the total to 3,500, 
How great this increase is may be seen 
from a comparison with the combined 
totals from .1921 to 1925, inclusive, which 
were 2,734. Another reason for the in- 
crease of divorce petitions is given as the 
equalization of the grounds for divorce. 
Formerly women could not allege adult- 
ery against their husbands, but now this 
has been changed, and hundreds of 
women are flocking into the courts on this 
ground. 

By the statute, not yet in force one 
year, newspapers may not print more 
than the names of the parties to the di- 
vorce, a statement of the legal grounds, 
and the summing up of the judge. Emi- 


nent British lawyers have declared this 
statute contrary to the English tradition 
of freedom of the press. 
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J. C. WILLEVER, First Vice-President 


Received at 40 Broad Street (Central Cable Office), Gren, 


New York, N. Y. 


CLT PUBLISHER STANDARD UNION BROOKLYN, N.Y.: 
HAVE-AGAIN VINDICATED .MY FAITH IN NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING ONLY. INDIA TEA IMPORTS INTO , . 
_ AMERICA UP- OVER TWO AND ONE HALF MILLION 
POUNDS WEIGHT IN LAST TWELVE MONTHS, 
ALTHOUGH TEA IMPORTS GENERALLY ARE DOWN. 
\ YOUR PAPER PLAYED ITS PART IN THIS GREAT 


7 


ACHIEVEMENT. CONGRATULATIONS. SIR CHARLES 


HIGHAM, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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What does National 
Advertising become 


: When the merchant appeals 
: direct to the consumer in market- 
: ing the product your advertising 


4627a 


has pioneered, national advertis- 
ing affects the local market. Then 
the value of the advertising you 
have placed bears weight in the 
local merchants’ follow-up cam- 


paign, to move your merchandise. 


The Journal is the choice of 
the heaviest local space buyers in 
in Portland. It has led in depart- 


ment store advertising for six con- 
secutive years. It, too, is the first 
choice of all leading local speci- 
alty merchants. 


The reason is simple — Port- 
land merchants know the pulling 
power of the Journal, because of 
its greater circulation in Port- 
land’s trading area. 


the (OURNAL 


Portland, Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY Special Representatives 


CWmLC A Gto NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Lake State B’k Bldg. 2 W. 45th Street 401 Van Nuys Bldg. 58 Sutter Street 1524 Chestnut Street 


The largest afternoon newspaper in the Pacific Northwest! 
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NEW ENGLAND CLUB 
PROGRAM READY 


More Than 1,000 Expected to Attend 
Boston I. A. A. District Convention 
Nov. 7-8—Ad Commission 
to Meet 


The program for the annual conven- 
tion of the New England Advertising 
Clubs, to be held at the Statler Hotel, 
Boston, on Noy. 7 and 8, has been com- 
pleted, with the announcement that the 
clubs will be hosts to the Advertising 
Commission of the International Adver- 
tising Association which is holding its 
first meeting in New England in Boston 
at the same time. 

More than 1,000 members of the clubs 
in New England, with their wives, are 
expected at the gathering. Frank A. 
Black, former president of the New 
England Advertising Clubs, is chairman 
of the convention committee. 

Following registration on the morning 
of Nov. 7, there will be a noon luncheon 
in the Georgian Room of the Statler, 
tendered by the Advertising Club of 


Boston to all registered delegates. A. J. 
Crocket will be chairman and_ the 
speakers will be Gov. Alvan Fuller, 


Mayor Nichols of Boston and President 
C. King Woodbridge. 

The opening session of the convention 
will be at 2 o’clock in the main ball room, 
with John Clyne, president of the New 
England Association of Advertising 
Clubs, as chairman. Four speakers will 
by E. M. Statler, E. A. Filene, W. S. 
Lockwood and Wetmore Hodges. A din- 
ner dance will follow on Monday eve- 
ning. 

The second session will open at 9 
o'clock, Nov. 8, and the chairman will 
be Maj. P. F. O'Keefe, former presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Boston. 
The speakers will be W. C. McQuiston, 
Amos Parrish, T. W. LeQuatte and 
Merle Thorpe. George Burbach, chair- 
man of the Advertising Commission, will 
preside at a noon luncheon. 

At the afternoon session for the second 
day the chairman will be Frank A. 
Black, and the speakers are to be Eliza- 
beth MacDonald, H. J. Kenner, Royan 
Farnum and Walter A. Strong. 

The closing business meeting will be 
at 4 p. m. 


HERMAN LAUE 


Herman Laue, of Bellaire, L. 1., died 
at the Mary Immaculate Hospital, Ja- 
maica, Tuesday, from injuries received 
when he was struck by an automobile 
last week while crossing the street. Mr. 
Laue was on the advertising staff of the 
New York Times, where he had been 
employed for the past three years. Pre- 
vious to his connection with the Times 
he was on the advertising staff of the 
New York World, and during the late 
war -was in charge of the advertising of 
the United States Shipping Board. He 
is survived by his wife and a young 
son. 


MOODY RETURNS 


H. G. Moody, publisher of the Redding 
(Cal.) Searchlight, has been visiting the 
New York and Chicago offices of M. C. 
Mogensen & Co., Inc., his national repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Moody has just returned 
from the American Legion Convention at 
Paris. 


NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 


analytical surveys and 
valuations. 


S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation 
Surveys, Valuations. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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SHOWS CITY IN PICTURES 


In observance of its 10th birthday Oct. 
22, the White Plains (N. Y.) Daily Re- 
porter distributed an elaborately illus- 
trated booklet of 100 magazine-size pages 
entitled “White Plains in Pictures” to 
those who presented at the office coupons 
printed in the Reporter the previous day. 
The hali tones showing typical homes and 
business buildings of the city were printed 
in sepia on super-caler~--ed paper. Be- 
cause of the printing cost, only one book 
was allowed to each family. 


SPANISH RIVER- ABITIBI 
MERGER IMMINENT 


Directors Iron Out Difficulties at Mon- 
treal Meeting—Need Only Share- 
holders Approval to Com- 
plete Huge Deal 


The long-discussed amalgamation of the 
Abitibi Power & Paper Company, Ltd., 
and the Spanish River Pulp & Paper 
Mills, Ltd., now needs only the sanction 
of shareholders to become an accom- 
plished fact, directors of the two com- 
panies having agreed upon final details 
at a meeting in Montreal, Monday, ac- 
cording to a dispatch to the New York 
Times. 

The plan is for the acquisition by the 
Abitibi company of the common capital 
stock of the Spanish River, the Fort Wil- 
liam Power Company, Ltd., Manitoba 
Paper Company, Ltd., Ste. Anne Paper 
Company, Ltd., and the Murray Bay 
Paper Company through exchange of 
Abitibi common for the common stocks 
of the other companies. The plan entails 
no new financing at this time. 

The new company will have an actual 
capacity of 650,000 tons and a potential 
capacity of 1,000,000 tons of newsprint a 
year and developed hydroelectric power in 
excess of 190,000 horsepower, with un- 
developed powers estimated at about 500,- 
000 horsepower. 

Executive direction of the company 
will remain much as at present, with 
Alexander Smith as president and George 
H. Mead, president of the Spanish River 
Company, as chairman of the board. 
The directorate will be enlarged to in- 
clude twenty-one members, as compared 
with ten on the Abitibi board at- present, 
members of the Spanish River board and 
of the other:companies to be added. 

The merger, according to its sponsors, 
is proposed solely in view of the economic 
interests of the companies, and it is anti- 
cipated that savings will be effected. 


$40,000 SUIT DROPPED 


The Orlando (Fla.) Morning Sentinel 
last week was relieved from defending 
a $40,000 damage suit brought against the 
paper by E. R. Christian, formerly em- 
ployed in the mechanical department, 
when the plaintiff non-suited. The case 
was based on injuries Christian claimed 
to have. received while working for the 
paper. He was treated at the expense 
of the Sentinel and a cash settlement 
made, the paper stated. 


Space is space— but 
the BEST Classified 
Advertising publicity 
justifies its daily 

appearance in 


your newspaper 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


Packard Building, Philadelphia 


1927 


BYRD TO DESCRIBE HIS 
FLIGHT FOR A.N. P. A. 


Conqueror of North Pole and Atlantic 
to Speak at Virginia Beach 
Meeting—Bryan to 
Entertain 


for=0 cto ber a2) ; 


A special train over the Norfolk and 
Western Railway will bring 250 news- 
paper executives to Virginia Beach, Va., 
Sunday, Oct. 30, for the fall convention 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, which will meet Monday at 
the Cavalier Hotel for a three-day ses- 
sion. Many other publishers will arrive 
over steamboat lines and other railroads. 


On Saturday night, members of the 
association will be entertained by John 
Stewart Bryan, of the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader and A. N. P. A. president 
at his home, “Laburnum,” Richmond, and 
the special train will carry the visitors 
directly to Virginia Beach. 

Sunday night Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd, North Pole and trans-At- 
lantic flier, will deliver an address re- 
lating his experiences. 

The morning sessions of the associa- 
tion will be devoted to business meetings 
under the program prepared, and the 
afternoon to golf tournaments at the 
Princess Anne Country Club course. 

A series of entertainments have been 
arranged for the ladies. Monday there 
will be an automobile tour which will 
include Jamestown, Williamsburg and 
Yorktown. Tuesday and Wednesday 
morning golf tournaments have been ar- 
ranged. An oyster roast will be a feat- 


ure of Tuesday afternoon’s entertainment. 

Monday night a war picture will be 
thrown on the screen, while there will 
also be dancing, 
swimming in the Cavalier pool. 


TRADE EDITORS ELECT 


National Petroleum News Man Named 
President at Chicago 


The National Conference of Business 


Paper Editors elected the following of- 
ficers and directors at its annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, Oct. 18 and 19: Presi- 
dent, Virgil B. Guthrie, National Petro- 
leum News, Cleveland; vice-president, 


and Tuesday night 


~~ 


Douglas G. Woolf, Textile World, New. 


York; secretary-treasurer, E. L. Shaner, 
Iron Trade Review, Cleveland. 
Executive Committee: The above of- 
ficers and Paul I. Aldrich, National Pro- 
visioner, Chicago; R. C. Busbey, India 
Rubber Trade Review, Akron; Kenneth 
H. Condit, American Machinist, New 
York; Chapin Hoskins, Wheaton, Ill; 
W. V. Morrow, Furniture Manufac- 
turer and Artisan, Grand Rapids; N. C. 
Rockwood, Rock Products, Chicago; 
N. G. Shidle, Automotive Industries. 


INDIA ACCLAIMS HERO 


One of the striking exhibits in the 
field of journalism this week was the 
arrival here of a handsome special 
edition of a newspaper called Kirloskar 
Khabar, published in Aundh State, 
India, wholly devoted to Col. Lindbergh, 
of whom the editor says: “He has lifted 
himself so far above the ordinary earth- 
dweller that the whole world has equal 
claim on this hero.” 


The Rochester 


Democrat & Chronicle 


is supreme in its field 


It has the largest daily cir- 


culation. 


It has the largest Sunday 


circulation. 


It carries the greatest vol- 
ume of advertising. 


When one paper combines lead- 


supremacy. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


ership in circulation, leadership 
in advertising and leadership in 
prestige, it means unquestioned 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTOD 


: 
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eAn increase. of 


43,932 


in the past year 


and a gain of 
98,044 
in the last five years 
The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Most thorough trade territory 
~ coverage of any middle west-_|K. 


ern newspaper 
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Fence Busters of 


Dinner given by 


Baseball Team of 1914. Seated, left to right: 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 
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Famous Associated Editors 1914 Ball Team Hold 
Reunion Dinner—Eagan on World Tour—Russell 
Tells Automobile Progress 


R. L. Ripley to the members of the Associated Newspapers 


Leo O’Mealia, (C.F.), cartoonist 


Associated Newspapers; Michael Selzer, (C.), reformed newspaperman; H. H 
McClure, (Mer.), general manager of Associated Newspapers; Edward Selzer. 


(1.B.), Associated Newspapers and Percy 
Press Association. Standing, left to right: 


Crosby, (L.F.), cartoonist, Central 
Edward K Bailey, (S.S.), sales man- 


ager, Pacific & Atlantic Photos; James P. Sinnott, (3B.), secretary, N. Y. 


Police Department; 
(2B.), director, Pathe 


R. L. Ripley, (P), Associated Newspapers; Arch Heath, 
Pictures; Frank Moser, (Ut.L.F.), cartoonist, Fables 


Pictures; and Harry B. Baker, (R.F.), general manager, Pacific & Atlantic 
Photos. 


ACK in 1914 the Associated News- 

papers boasted the greatest baseball 
team in New York newspaper circles. 
Playing weekly, they suffered only two 
defeats during the season. R. L. Ripley, 
sports cartoonist and pitcher for the A. N. 
team “way back when,” recently met Arch 
Heath, star second baseman and relief 
pitcher. In talking over the good old 
days, Rip proposed that an effort be made 
to get the old gang together again and 
4 dinner at the New York A. C., Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 25, was the result. 

Despite but a few days notice, every 
member of the old team including H. H. 
McClure, manager and financial “angel,” 
(having paid for the uniforms, bats, balls, 
etc.), attended. 

The old A. N. team issued a challenge 
to any other group of veterans fo~ 2 ser- 
ies to be played next spring. The liniment 
concession has already been sold, it was 
stated. 


Eddie Eagan, “pal” of Gene Tunney, 
Yale and Oxford graduate, former in- 
tercollegiate, A. E. F. and Olympic box- 
ing middleweight champion, leaves this 
week for a tour of the world, scheduled to 
last a year and a half, and will write 
news and interviews for King Features 
Syndicate, Inc., and Universal Service. 


Richard Montague, son of James J. 
Montague, the columnist, who was unti 
recently a member of the New York 
Evening Post staff, is now with Nea Ser- 
vice in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Timothy P. Beacom, mechanical super- 
intendent of King Features Syndicate, has 
left on an extended trip and will visit 
newspapers in Philadelphia, Wilkes- 
Barre, Columbus, Canton, Des Moines, 
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Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Little 
Rock and Fort Worth. 


The progress of the automobile as re- 
flected in a comparison of the care it re- 
quires today as against that necessary in 
earlier periods is the subject of a series 
of articles being written by Frederick C. 
Russell for the Ullman Feature Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


Marceline d’Alroy, author of “You Said 
It, Marceline!” is in Los Angeles ‘giving 
advice on fashions to the directors of a 
new costume film. 


A new feature dealing with winter cary . 


care helps has been prepared by the. Ull- 
man Feature Service, Washington, D. C: 


PARKER WITH TELEGRAM 
Charles E. Parker, formerly of the 


New York World, has joined the sports 
staff of the New York Evening Telegram 


and is specializing on football news for ' 


the Scripps-Howard daily. 

Leaving Dartmouth College in 1911, 
Mr. Parker spent two years asa school 
teacher, before beginning his newspaper 
career on the Boston Post. He began on 


the city staff, but early transferred to . 


sports, organizing a college sports. depart- 
ment which he handled until 1917. 

In April, 1917, Mr. Parker enlisted in 
army. Commissioned a _ second 
lieutenant he was assigned to the 76th 
Division and later promoted to Captain. 

Returning to newspaper work in 1920, 
Mr, Parker joined the staff of the 
Boston American, remaining with this 
paper for two years, when he came to 
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The Editor 
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Uses It! 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


/ is doomed.” 


New York and worked for the New 
York Evening Mail. In 1924 he first be- 
came connected with the World, the 
paper he left to join the Telegram. 


ADAMS ANALYZES INDIANA 


Says State Should Advertise and Clean 
House Politically 


Pleading for a clean official life in 
Indiana and pointing out many of the 
state’s great advantages, Thomas H. 
Adams, editor of 
the Vincennes 
Commercial and 
instigator, of the 
Indiana political 
probe, told mem- 
bers of the Rush- 
ville Rotary Club, 
Wednesday, that 
what Indiana 
needs is good ad- 
vertising and 
urged that citizens 
of the state un- 
dertake a huge 
campaign to “sell” 
the Hoosier com- 
monwealth to the 
rest of the nation. 

Mr. Adams pointed to a number of 
states that have successfully advertised 
through certain of their products, and 
declared that Indiana has many products 
as good as these and_ they would help 
“sell” the state if they were advertised 
widely. He listed a number of the state’s 
natural resources and manufactured 
products which, he said, could bring fame 
and fortune to Indiana as a whole if 
properly advertised. 

Going back to the political situation, 
Mr. Adams said, “I am for a big program 
in Indiana, but first I am for decent poli- 
tics and a new deal. 

“T am for clean official life and a higher 
standard of journalism. If we cannot 


T. H. Apams 


shave a freesand unrestrained press in In- 


diana and check the barter and sale of 
public office, representative government 


‘Cwhite’’ 


NEW OREGON DAILY 


Salem Evening World Launched Oct. 
20—B. E. Shellebarger Publisher 


The Salem (Ore.) Evening World 
printed its first edition Thursday Oct. 20. 
B. E. Shellebarger is publisher, C. M. 
O’Day, editor, and J. W. Jones manager 
The new daily is using International 
News Service reports. 

Frank D. Bligh, local theatre and hotel 
man, is president of the publishing com- 
pany; C. E. Albin, vice-president ; Isadore 
Greenbaum, secretary and treasurer. 

The 16-page first issue carried 1,200 
inches of display advertising. 


PAUL GARRIGUE BACK 


Paul Garrigue has returned to the head- 
quarters office of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, following 
~ four months’ absence. Mr. Garrigue 
was married Sept. 16 to Katharin Rey- 
nolds Cooke of East Orange, N. J 
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Semi-Annual Post Office Statement, Six Months, Ended Sept. 30, 1927 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation,. ete., of the Daily TIMES, 
which has been filed with the Postmaster, 4s required by act of Congress, August 
24th, 1912. 

Publisher, C. I. Putnam, Washington, D. C.; Editor, Arthur Brisbane, Washington, 
D. C.; Managing Editor, Avery C., Marks, Jr., Washington, D. C, 

Owners, The Washington Times Company, William Randolph Hearst ‘owning 100% 
of the stock. : 

Known bondholders, - mortgages and other security holders, holding 1 per cent or 
more ef the total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities—none, 
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Circulation Statement 


Average number of copies of each. ‘issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise to paid subscribers during the six months preceding 
the date of this statement: 


Net paid CIrCRIAtl OND teers ete ee MOIEE ae sl... Uae 75,767 
Net unpaid circulation (made up of copies given for service, etc.).... 1,162 
Total average’ net Jeirculation.nee) gsi. ss ck... eas 76,929 
(Signed) CLARENCE I. PUTNAM, 
Publisher. 
Sworh to and subscribed before me this 5th day of October, 1927 
(Seal) GRACE HESS, 


My commission expires May 6, 1932. Notary Public. 


75,767 


Six Months’ Average Net Paid Daily Circulation | 
~ CIRCULATION STATEMENT FOR 


eee. P SEPTEMBER, 1927 | 177,657 


The net-paid daily circulation of The Washington Times é 3 
is the net paid 


for the month of September, 1927, was 77,657. 
The average daily home delivered city and suburban cir- 

daily average 

circulation in: 


culation during ‘this period was 39,190. 
ae circulation of THE :TIMES was distributed. as follows: 


A. T. CHAPECK 
932 Hearst Square, Chicago 


Notary Public, 


My commission expires May 6th, 1932. 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


Home? delivery © -2..,aeecs tel vhe- sks 32,070 
Street sales and newsstands: .....<.. 31.994 b 1927 
LOU AIES CITY 25, ee eee tr ————._ 64,064 
are September, 
Momekdelivery <<). gaan be te 7,120 
Newsdeslerat§ 6.) 27) pate pe out eS 1,154 
Ball Reece <0, Seine. Nel 2 36 ; 
LOTAGE SUBURB AN mane mera a ————___ 8310 y | q) 
COUNTRY— 3 S ] 
Agents and. dealers ................. 4,715 
SY caiaisls ae... sc ve ee, Sele? 568 e 
| TOTAL? COUNTRY sete ee. ———— 5,283 is the home de- 
TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION 77,657 Fs ‘< 
a... Service copies... 0... 0.ce.ss ass sss. 1,280! Jivered  circula- 
%, TOTAL DISTRIBUTION. ......... 78,937 “4 1 
5 (Signed) C. I. PUTNAM, tion, city and 
fs Publisher. 
(= Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of suburban, of The 
October, 1927,' ° ° 
(Seal) GRACE HESS, Times in 


September, 1927 


General Manager, National Advertising 


9 East 40th Street, New York 


FRANKLIN S. PAYNE 
2412 Book Tower Bldg., Detroit 
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Obituary 


PIERCE CHARLES CALTON, 4/7, 
died at Terre Haute, Ind., from in- 
juries received in an automobile accident 
near Newcastle, Ind., on June 25. Calton 
had been connected with the St. Paul Dis- 
patch, the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle and 
the Danville (IM.) Commercial-News,. 

Mrs. Water S. Duccan, wife of a 
former Worcester, Mass., newspaper man, 
died recently in Sault Ste. Marie after a 
long illness. Duggan was formerly a 
sports writer on the Worcester Evening 
Post and later on the Worcester Tele- 
gram, 

Cuartes LAwrENcCE Murcu, 19, em- 
ployed in the telegraph department of the 
Boston Transcript, died Oct. 22 in a 
Cambridge hospital from injuries received 
in an automobile accident. 

Peter W. Rettty, 77, vice-president of 
the Lowell (Mass.) Courier Citizen, died 
Oct. 19 at his home in Lowell. He had 
been connected with the Courier Citizen 
for 47 years. 

Davin E. Vernon, 66, for many years 
a newspaper man at Oakland, Ore., died 
at his home in Portland, Oct. 9. He is 
survived by his wife and a daughter. 

James G, Barn, former mayor of Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., postmaster and newspaper 
publisher, died at his home in Martins- 
ville last Saturday after a long illness. 
Mr. Bain purchased the Martinsville Re- 
publican shortly after it was established 
and later established the Daily Reporter 
in connection with the Republican. He 
was one of the organizers of the Indiana 
Republican Editorial Association. Mr. 
Bain was a graduate of the law school of 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Lorine Bunpy, 78, a former newspaper 
man and brother of Gen. Omar Bundy, 
of the A. E. F, during the war, died in 
Newcastle, Ind., Monday, after a long ill- 
ness. In the last 50 years he had been 
connected with the old Indianapolis Senti- 
nel, the Connersville Examiner, Newcastle 
Times and Shelbyville Democrat. 


Usert K. Pettincitt, 81, a Boston ad- 
vertising man. for more than 50 years, 
died at his home in Malden, Mass., Oct. 
25, after a long illness. He formerly was 
head of S. M. Pettingill & Co., advertis- 
ing agency, formerly of New York and 
Boston, which was dissolved a number of 
years ago. 

Tuomas R. Wrwans, employed on 
the Boston News Bureau and one of the 
oldest advertising men of Boston, died 
suddenly Oct. 25 of heart trouble at his 
home in Brighton, Mass. For 40 years 
he was connected with the business office 
of the Pittsburgh Leader and went to 
Boston in 1908 joining the Christian 
Science Monitor as advertising manager 
when it was founded. He left the Moni- 
tor seven years ago. 


Lyman A. Srstey, 66, editor of the 
Engineering World for the last 20 years 
and vice-president of the International 
Trade Press, died Oct. 21, following a 
short illness. 


Cuartes J. Locurice, 51, Clearwater, 


Editor 


Fla., newspaper man, died suddenly at 
Macon, Ga., Oct. 17, following a stroke 
of paralysis while driving his automobile 
from the Florida city to Atlanta. Mr. 
Lochridge was connected with the 
Atlanta Constitution for 27 years before 
moving to Florida. 

SaraH STAFFORD, 74, editor of the 
children’s page of the Buffalo Express 
for 18 years, died in her home in Port 
Arthur, Ont., recently, after a long ill- 
ness. 


JOHN W. STAYTON 


John W. Stayton, 44, managing editor 
of the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller 
from 1910 to 1918, died last week in 
Dallas, where he was editor of Holland’s 
Magazine until illness induced by brain 
tumor caused his retirement in 1925. 


WILLIAM T. DIEHL 


William T. Diehl, for the last 35 years 
an advertising man, died Oct. 12,in Chi- 
cago, following an illness of two weeks. 
Mr. Diehl, who was 61 years old, was 
head of the W. T. Diehl Advertising 
Agency, at 30 North Dearborn street. 
Burial was at Gibson City, Ill. Mr. Diehl 
is survived by his widow and a son, Wil- 
liam A. Diehl. 


JOHN E. MOREY 


John E. Morey, 70, former part owner 
of the Rochester (N.Y.) Union and 
Advertiser, and later owner of the 
Rochester Herald and Evening Times, 
died Oct. 23 at his home in Avon, INGING 
When the Times and Union and Adver- 
tiser were merged into the present Times- 
Union in 1918, Mr. Morey continued 
with that company but spent most of 
his time in retirement at his home. 


TRIBUTE TO WINBURN 


San Antonio Renames Flying Field for 
Reporter Killed in Crash 


Acting on the suggestion of the San 
Antonio Evening News, the City Com- 
missioners on Tuesday decided to change 
the name of Stinson Field Municipal Air- 
port to Winburn Field, thus honoring 
the memory of William D. Winburn, re- 
porter, one of five killed in a recent air- 
plane crash at the field. Winburn worked 
for the Light, afternoon rival of the 
News. He was covering the flight for 
a feature story. 

Winburn is the second San Antonio 
reporter for whom a flying field here has 
been named. Brooks Field, the army pri- 
mary aviation school, was named for Sid- 
ney Brooks, student flyer killed during 
the war, who also had worked on the 
Light. 


PERU MERGER PLANNED 


The Peru (Ind.) Tribune and Chron- 
icle-Journal are to be consolidated in the 
near future, according to announcement. 
Peru would thus have one daily news- 
paper, as compared with three dailies and 
two weeklies a year ago. 


Bureau of 
Canadian Information 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, through its Bureau of Canadian 
Information, will furnish you with the latest reliable information 
on every phase of industrial and agricultural development in 


Canada, 


climate, labor, transportation, business openings, etc, 


being added, 


In our Reference Library at Montreal is complete data on natural resources, 


Additional data is constantly 


DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


If you are interested in the mining wealth and industry of Canada or in the development 
or supply of industrial raw materials available from resources along the Canadian Pacific 


Railway, you are invited to consult this Branch, 


An expert staff is maintained to 


investigate information relative to these resources and examine deposits in the field. 


Practical information is available as to § 


by-products and markets, industrial crops, 


pecial opportunities for development, use of 
prospecting and mining. 


“Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canada” is not a mere advertising slogan. 
It is an intimation of service—awithout charge or obligation—that the infor- 
mation is available and will be promptly forthcoming to those who desire tt. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


Department Colonization and Development 


J. S. DENNIS 
Chief Commissioner 


Windsor Station 
Montreal, Can. 
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| pitfalls to be avoided. 


Your Own Will; 


The buying or selling of a newspaper 
property is loaded with intricacies, and 
It requires ex- 
perience and skill in handling the details 
of negotiations. It cannot be safely 
done by those inexperienced in such 


transactions. 


For over 30 years members of this 
firm have been studying the arts of 
buying, selling and appraising newspaper 
properties, during which period scores 
of important properties have passed 
through our hands. In no case has any 
of our transactions had to be reviewed 
by the courts—both buyer and seller 
have been satisfied. 


We hold the confidences of many 
of daily newspapers. Their 
negotiations are conducted without any 


owners 


broadcasting of details that may later 
embarrass either buyer or seller, whether 
transactions are completed or not. 


| Whether owners or stockholders de- 
sire to sell or propose to keep their 
properties, they should know their good 
will value. Our appraisals are accepted 
by the federal and!state tax departments, 
banks and leading financial houses as 
final and authoritative. 
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Gannett 
Chain 


of Newspapers 
Adopts the 
Intertype 


IDEAL 
News Face 


burdene 
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For the first time, we believe, a complete chain of THE GANNETT CHAIN 
F OF NE y 
newspapers has adopted one news face for all its Maier 
maridus paper The Rochester Times-Union 
papers. Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Z - Elmira Star-Gazette 
The Gannett chain of ten newspapers, of ae The Elmira Advertiser 
Rochester Times-Union is a member, will install Elmira Telegram 
Intertype IDEAL News face.. Ithaca Journal-News 
The Newburgh News 
The above clipping was taken from the front page Beacon Daily Herald 
of The Rochester Times-Union in its issue of Sep- Plainfield Courier-News 
: Olean Herald 
tember 27, 1927. It speaks for itself. 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
1440 Broadway, New York 


' Chicago 130 North Franklin Street; New Orleans 816 Howard Avenue; San Francisc 


1240 South Main Street; Boston 80 Federal Street; London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Mrs. Minna Hall Carothers Becomes Account Executive for Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc.—Girl Defends Press Agents—Elizabeth 
Forman Ends Free-Lancing Trip 


RS. MINNA HALL CAROTHERS 

has joined the staff of Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc. New York advertising 
agency as an ac- 
count executive. 
Mrs. Carothers is 
the retiring presi- 
dent of.the Fed- 
eration of Wom- 
en’s Advertising 
Clubs *ob-athe 
world. 

At one time she 
was advertising 
manager of John 
Campbell & Co., 
dyestuff manufac- 
turers. She also 
conducted her own 
agency for awhile 
under the name of Minna Hall Simmons 
Service Agency. She also acted as repre- 
sentative on women’s accounts for the 
New York Globe. 

Mrs. Carothers’ most recent connection 
was with the Powers Reproduction Cor- 
poration from whose sales staff she re- 
signed last May. 


Mrs. MInNA HALL 
CAkOTHERS 


Press agents were glowingly defended 
this week by: Miss Kathlee Goldsmith 
addressing the Forum luncheon of the 
League of Advertising Women of New 
York at the Hotel Astor, Oct. 26. Miss 


Goldsmith is a member of the staff of 
Edward L. Bernays, press agent. The 
subject of her talk was “Why Public 
Relations Counsel ?” 


Miss Elsie Gullander, national adver- 
tising manager of the Miami (Fla.) Daily 
News, has returned from a trip to Chi- 
cago, New York and South Dakota. 


Mary Conn, news writer, has gone from 
the Daily News at Marshfield, Ore., to 
the Bend Bulletin staff. 


Gladys Bowen, society editor of the 
Portland Oregoman, is back at her desk 
after several months spent in Europe. 


Elinor Pillsbury, editor of the womlan’s 
page of the Portland (Ore.) News, has 
just returned from a five weeks’ vacation 
spent at Louisville, Ky., San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Ann Le Bach is now on the social news 
staff of the Passaic Daily Herald. An 
elder sister, Mrs. Juliette Hoffman, was 
on the city staff of the same newspaper 
for several years. 


Miss Belle Rappaport, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has left the Connecticut College 
for Women to join the society depart- 
ment of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post. 


FALL MEETING OF 
NEWSPRINT BUREAU 


Bureau Members Discuss Budgetary 
Control and Production Cost—News- 
papers on Better Foundation in 

1926—-Favor New Calendar 


The regular fall meetings of the News 
Print Service Bureau, held in New York 
City last week and presided over by E. 
A. Brissett of Price Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
were attended by a representative gather- 
ing of cost accountants and engineers 
from member companies. An interesting 
feature was an address on “Costs and the 
Management” by Dean John T. Madden 
of the School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance of New York University, who 
dwelt on the necessity in the present highly 
competitive age of prompt and accurate 
information on production costs. 

There was also a discussion of budge- 
tary control and some excellent examples 
presented of the way in which, through 
careful accounting and engineering studies 
of past performances, budgets m2y be set 
up which forecast future operations and 
results with remarkable accuracy. 

The Wednesday meeting was of more 
seneral character, and: the’ subjects pre- 
sented included those upon which the 
News Print Service Bureau compiles 


The attractiveness that 
popularizes—always 
found in the Ludlow 
Italics—72 point or 
smaller. 


See Page 55 


regular information, such as production, 
shipments and stocks, imports of over- 
seas paper, volume of advertising, new 
machines under construction and general 
conditions throughout the industry. 

Following a luncheon, at which F. J. 
Campbell of the Canada Paper Co., pre- 
sided as Vice-President of the Bureau, 
James Wright Brown of Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER was called upon for a statement of 
“Newspaper Advertising Tendencies” and 
related features of newspaper publishing. 
Mr. Brown briefly summed up the present 
status of newspaper advertising, noting 
where there have been gains and losses in 
1927 from the high peak of 1926 and 
pointed out,some of the factors such as 
increasing circulations, together with more 
careful management, which are putting 
the newspaper publishing business upon a 
better foundation than ever before. 

P: H. Whaley, of the Whaley-Eaton 
Service, followed with an infermal and 
personal discussion of the business and 
political situation, with special reference 
to 1928 as seen from the viewpoint of the 
Washington observer. In his talk Mr. 
Whaley alluded to the common expres- 
sions regarding the desirability of less 
government in business and. called atten- 
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tion to the fact that the two most import- 
ant factors in business are controlled in 
Washington—first, transportation, since 
all railroad building and financing is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and second, credit, 
controlled by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. Whaley gave a number of interest- 
ing and amusing sidelights upon politics 
as seen in Washington and ‘said that in 
his judgment history would eventually 
award to Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon at least as high a place as has long 
been held by Alexander Hamilton. 

Other brief statements as to present 
and prospective business developments 
were contributed by Byron W. Holt, of 
Goodbody & Co. and Col. George Roth 
of the Harvard Economic Service. Mr. 
Holt recalled the fact that while he had 
been criticized for a somewhat pessi- 
mistic statement at the Bureau meeting 
last year, events seem to have proved 
that he was at least 50 per cent right and 
that he did not anticipate any particular 
change in the volume of business in 1928 
over 1927. 

Col. Roth stated that while the Har- 
vard Committee had sometimes been mis- 
takenly charged with setting a definite 
time limit to business cycles, such is by 
no means the case. The Harvard Com- 
mittee, however, does most thoroughly 
believe that cycles take place in business 
and that the present cycle of good busi- 
ness is of longer duration than pre-war 
cycles, because of easy money conditions. 

At the close of the meeting, Secretary 
Kellogg called to the attention of all 
present the great advantages to account- 
ants, economists and business men gener- 
ally to be gained through the adoption of 
the proposed international fixed calendar, 
which means as much to business in the 
recording of time as did the adoption of 
standard gauge railroads many years ago 
in the transfer of commodities across the 
country. 


: Minds are like parachutes: They func- 
tion only when they are open.—Lowisville 
Times. 
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FOREIGN CORPS DINNER 


Cooper, Scripps, Koenigsberg and Ki- 
tano Address New York Group 


The first dinner of their fall and winter 
season was given by the members of the 
Association of Foreign Press Correspond- 
ents at the Ritz Tower Restaurant, New 
York, Thursday evening, Oct. 20, in 
honor of Kent Cooper, general manager 
of the Associated Press; Robert Scripps, 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers ; M 
Koenigsberg, president of International 
News Service; and K. Kitano, U. S. cor- 
respondent of the Tokio and Osaka 
Asahi, all of whom attended the Geneva 
Press Conference this summer. Leonce 
Levy, correspondent of Le Matin,, Paris, 
president of the Association, presided. 

The object of the dinner was to hear 
reports of the conference from the four 
honor guests who took leading parts in the 
Geneva deliberations. 


“Considerable Favorable 
Comment” 


“Weedless to say, we have re- 
ceived considerable favorable com- 
ment on our new and more legi- 
ble type face, and it is a source 
of much gratification to us to 
know that it is recognized and 
appreciated by our readers.” 


THE OREGON JOURNAL 
= ¥ Portland, Ore. 


The Original DRY MAT HUMIDOR 


Heatless— Self-contained 


Protected by 
U. S. Patents 
Granted 
April 14th, 1914 
May 9th, 1916 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


~' Indianapolis, Ind. 
May 28, 1927. 


To Whom It May Concern: 
Dry Mat Humidors, 


invented by J. Fremont 


Frey, head of the stereotype department in this 


Prices: 


office, have been used by us since 1912. 
have given consistently uniform results on dry 


They 


mats throughout the whole time and we found no 


Standard size 


$100.00 


Jumbo Size 


$300.00. 


f.o.b. 
Indianapolis 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Cc. W 


difficulties whatever when we adopted the exclu- 
sive dry-mat system early this year. 

Our equipment consists of one large size, 250 
mat humidor and one of the standard size. 
also use two storage boxes holding 150 mats each, 
and the outfit has proven sufficient for an average 
daily use of 110 dry mats. 
heatless and self contained. 

Running 12 ems and 8 columns with a uniform 
shrinkage of 


We 


The Humidors are 


% 


of an inch in page width, we 


have reduced our newsprint paper rolls from 70 
to 68% inches, effecting a considerable saving 
in white paper. 


Respectfully, 


. Doll 
Superintendent 


More than 300 newspapers and job printing plants throughout the United States 
and Canada are using Frey Dry Mat Humidors and will verify the assertion 
that it has successfully solved the Dry Mat Problem. 


J. FREMONT FREY, inventor and builder 


c/o The News 


Indianapolis, Indiané 
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Repetition 
Makes Reputation 


When a newspaper representative solicits an advertising contract 
from a national advertiser, the representative is materially aided if 
his newspaper is well and favorably known, if it has reputation 
and prestige. 


Without that intangible but important element of reputation, some- 
times even the most brilliant sales arguments fall down. 


All kinds of buyers are influenced by reputation. They buy from 
Steinway, Packard, Tiffany with confidence and are not influenced 
by sales arguments from unknown competitors. 


Reputation and prestige are first founded on genuine character 
and worth, but repetition also contributes to the building of reputa- 
tion. Continuous advertising plays its part in creating prestige. 


Off hand you may not know the circulations of newspapers in a 
distant city. But you have an opinion, nevertheless, as to which 
is the “leading” newspaper. You name, instinctively, the news- 
paper with the greatest prestige and reputation. 


Surely the conclusion is that the newspaper should itself advertise. 


Advertise your market and your me- 
dium through the advertising columns 
of the NEWSpaper of the pub- 
lishing and advertising fields. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City i] 


Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


William Randolph Hearst Advises His Classified Salesmen—Cultivate 
Small Advertisers, His Plea—‘‘Success Has No Foe but 
Fear in Advertising,’ He Says 


DVICE to the sellers of classified 
space is offered by William Randolph 
Hearst himself in an article he has writ- 
ten and contributed to the Classified Ad- 
vertising Sales Manual compiled by G 
W. Horn, manager of undisplay advertis- 
ing of the New York American. In part 
he wrote: 

“Encourage small advertisers. Ten 
regular users of one-inch space are pret- 
erable to one user of one ten-inch copy. 
Give the small advertiser service. Make 
his advertising make money for him, Ad- 
vertising which does not pay the adver- 
tiser will not make profit for us. 

“Encourage your advertising repre- 
sentatives to map out definite campaigns 
and sell copy. ‘Good copy is more ef- 
fective in closing a sale than conversation. 
Every call made should be accompanied 
with an idea. Business men are always 
willing to give time to a salesman with 
ideas. Co-operation is the most far- 
reaching business word in the English 
language. 

“Our newspapers must sell advertising 
only by their printed rate card. Ii your 
rate card is wrong, change it. If it is 
right, live up to every letter of it. There 
should be no double standard of morality 
involving buyer and seller of advertising. 
Cut rates, special concession and secret 
rebates are boomerangs, which return to 
cripple progress when they are least ex- 
pected. . Men who make ‘gentlemen’s 
agreements’ are not wanted. 

“When position is demanded for adver- 
tisements, we must demand that position 
rates be paid. People who prefer the ex- 
tra advantage of Pullman cars are willing 
to pay for this privilege. In the make-up 
of the paper, preference should be given 
to those advertisements which lend 
prestige and dignity to the advertising 
columns of our newspapers, 

‘Do not accept any advertising which 
is detrimental to the public welfare. Ques- 
tionable financial, objectionable medical, 
clairvoyants, spiritualists, fortune tellers 
and fake advertising of any kind and 
every description have no place in the 
Hearst newspapers. 

“Our readers trust us. We would not 
deceive them in our news or editorial col- 
umns. We must not allow others to de- 
ceive them in our advertising columns. 

“Every one of our newspapers should 
keep a testimonial file. Careful record of 
all advertisements which produce unusual 
results should be made. 

“Hearst publications believe in and 
preach the policy that publicity pays. 
They should be the first to practice that 
policy in advertising themselves and the 
commodity they sell—advertising space. 
Publicity, advertising the advantages of 
advertising, must not be spasmodic but 
persistent—week after week, month after 
month, year after year. This is the only 
kind of publicity that will pay others, 
therefore the only kind that will pay you. 

“Special editions, scheme pages and 
similar lines of so-called advertising 
should be discouraged. The same energy 


Ludlow typefaces in 
either large or small 


sizes are cast without 
any machine or mold 
changes. 


See Page 55 ; 


devoted to the development of a regular 
advertiser will, in the long run, prove 
more profitable to us. 

“The custom of soliciting business for 
a single day is wrong. Our papers are 
published daily because people have daily 
wants. Merchants keep their stores open 
six days a week for the same reason. 
They do not employ their clerks for big 
days only, nor do they dispense with their 
services when it rains, or is unusually 
cold, or unusually hot. 

“Advertising is simply multiplied sales- 
manship. A merchant or manufacturer 
should be sold advertising on the same 
basis that he employs other salesmen. De- 
velop advertising for every day in the 
week, and unusual advertising will come 
automatically on unusual days. 

“The head of the advertising depart- 
ment should sum up his newspaper every 
day to find wherein it is better or fails 
to be better than other newspapers. If it 
isn’t distinctly better, you have missed 
that day. Plans should be laid to make 
the next day’s and the next week’s and 
the next month’s business distinctly better. 
A succession of superior papers will sure- 
ly tell in advertising influence. Therefore 
strive to make your paper the leader 
every day in the week. Success depends 
upon a complete victory. 

“Put the right principles into practice 
in your advertising department. Persist- 
ently push your work and unusual records 
will result. Have a purpose. Definitely 
decide what your organization is to ac- 
complish. Then determinedly accomplish 
it. Plan your work, then work your plan. 
Please remember that in advertising, as 
in all other things, success has no foe but 
fear—no limitations save those that are 
our own.” 


WANTS BACK COPIES 


New York Public Library Asks for 
Early E. & P. Numbers 


The following out-of-print numbers of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER are being sought by 
C. L. Cannon, chief of the publications 
division of the New York Public Library: 

Wik TE 2Nea i A 2b ork), AW As, 76, 
30 to 47, 49, 51 and 52. 

Vol. 2—Nos: 1, 2, 4 to 14, 16 to 23, 25, 
26, 28 to 30, 32, 33, 38, 41, 43 to 48, 50. 51. 

Vol. 3—Nos. 1 to 4, 9 to 16, 18, 20, 21, 
23, 28, 29, 30, 32 to 52. 

Vol. 4—Nos. 1 to 9, 11 to 16, 25, 26, 29 
to 32, 34 to 37, 39 to 43, 47 to 52. 

Vol) S—Nos. 1) 26 to 11, 14,°°19)°21, 
24, 25, 27, 30 to 32, 36 to 40, 44, 46, 49. 

Vol. 6—Nos. 2 to 8, 10, 11, 13 to 28, 
32) 35ntOno/ 040: 

Vol. 52—No. 1 (October 23, 1920). 
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Indiana is your 
Market — 


Go after it-~- 


In selling to Indiana Consumers, it is not necessary 
to stress the value of the advertised brand—the guaran- 
tee of Quality and Satisfaction behind it. The Hoosiers 
have been buying advertised products for so many years, 
they are sold on advertising and its advantages it offers 
in quality, service and satisfaction. Now they take all 
this for granted. 

What they want most to know is 
standing features of the product. Above all can it be 
purchased in the neighborhood stores, and will the 
dealer stock it constantly. Once the dealer stocks it 
you can be sure of steady sales. 

Go after this market. Plan your campaign in Indiana’s 
local newspapers. Tell the dealer your advertising 
plans, and you will see how quickly he will co-operate, 
by stocking and featuring your brand—and how the 
Hoosier will respond by buying it readily. Don’t forget 
INDIANA is your market. 


the use, utility, out- 


Rate for 
Cincu- 5,000 
é lation lines 
*Columbus Republican ........-+-+++:+: (E) 5,016 03 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........--. (M) 41,747 08 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......-.. (S) 31,314 .08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ........---+ (E) 44,699 -10 
+ttFrankfort Times .....-..-+++++++++ (M&S) 8,193 04 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune .........-. (E) 17,002 06 
**Huntington Press .......+++++e+++5 (M&S) 5,022 03 
ee News ines er Rese abs fy, 129,480 25 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier. . 7,931 
(E) 13.813 § 21,744 .06 
+tiLa Porte Herald-Argus .......-.+-.+-+- (E) 6,720 04 
*Marion Leader Tribune .....-...-- (M&S) 10,009 .04 
++iShelbyville Democrat ......-...++.++- (E) 4,038 025 
**South Bend News-limes..... (M) 9,858 28.146 08 
(E) 18,288 § Z 
**South Bend News-Times .....-+-+-+++> (S) 26,741 07 
*South Bend Tribune...(S)  24,409...(E) 25,473 OT 
**Terre Haute Tribune ...........-- (E&S) 22,973 06 


*A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1927. 
** A B. C, Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1927. 
_ +Government Statement, October 1, 1926. 
++Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 
++iGovernment Statement, October 1, 1927. 
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ver the 
seven seas 


Goes this trade mark 


Ault & Wiborg Inks are known the world over 
wherever better printing is done because better print- 
ing depends largely upon the quality of ink used. 
Whether it is a Daily Newspaper, Intaglio Section, or 
a Colored Comic Supplement, AULT & WIBORG 
INKS stand out as the first aid to better printing. 


Gritless News Ink, Intaglio Inks 
and Web Press Colors 


add materially to the effectiveness and quality of your 
printed pages. Our large modern plants and distribut- 
ing branches both here and abroad, manned by experts 
in every Department, insure prompt, efficient service. 
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tue AULT s WIBORG CO. 
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UNITED STATES—Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
Houston, Texas, Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wisc., Minneapolis, Minn, New Orleans, La.. New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. FOREIGN BRANCHES: London,’ E. C., Eng., Manila,.P. I., Montevideo, Uruguay. IN CANADA—Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. IN CHINA-—Hongkong, Shanghai, Canton. IN ARGENTINE—Buenos Aires, Rosario, Mendoza, Tucuman. 
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f HIS ARTICLE, for the first time, 
furnishes information to the general 
_ Public concerning factors that were ever 
x Y present in a rotary newspaper printing 
: te) press and how conditions were improved 

A” to make high speed, and the printing of 
any number of pages at one time possible. 

To understand these factors, it is necessary to 
know of the severe grind that is going on be- 
tween the plate and impression cylinder. The sur- 
face of the previously used blanket was rough—the 
weave of the tympan cloth was coarse and uneven 
and the newsprint paper used was and is of varying 
density and surface structure—the impression cylin- 
der had a speed different from the plate cylinder. 

When you consider that an inelastic paper was 
impressed between two cylinders traveling at different 
speeds one cylinder covered with a rough, uneven 
woolen blanket or cotton tympan cloth and the other 
cylinder carrying metal plates with sharp type faces, 
also uneven, you can realize how restricted was the 
margin which made it possible to run newspaper 
printing presses at a reasonable speed. 

Illustration A represents a magnified surface view 
of a fine quality woolen printers’ blanket. 

Illustration B represents a magnified view of tym- 
pan cloth of a grade commonly used. 

Illustration ‘© represents a magnified view of the 
surface of newsprint paper in general use. 

In addition to these factors are the strains im- 
posed on the paper in printing and transmitted 
through the paper to the blanket surface. 

There are four plates that come in contact with 
the blanket on every revolution of the cylinders. On 
the surface of the plate there are eight columns with 
approximately 300 lines to the column of solid set 
type, each line of type has about 380 letters in it and 
each letter has more than 4 angles to it. Multiply 
4x30x300x8x4 and it gives you 1,152,000 different 
angles that are impressed on the blanket surface with 
every revolution of the cylinder, beside the sharp 
column and head rules. This is about the average 
number of angles, and they may be reduced by large 
type and open space. 

Due to these numerous angles, there are always 
four movements simultaneously taking place, but con- 
stantly shifting, on the paper being printed and on 
the blanket. 

The movements are compression or the imbedding 
of the plate into the blanket cylinder, also known 
as impression, and this movement is the regulating 
force that causes the ink to transfer from the plate 
to the paper in printing. 

The second movement is a rotary or calender mo- 
tion. The calender motion is caused by the blanket 
cylinder being larger than the plate cylinder, and 
while this calender motion places a heavy strain on 
the paper and blanket, it is necessary because the 
blanket cylinder must be the larger to assure sufficient 
paper being drawn from the roll to meet the require- 
ments of the plate cylinder. 

The difference between the plate and impression 
cylinders, when the latter is only 1%” larger than the 
former in circumference, causes the impression cylin- 
der to travel almost six miles more than the plate 
cylinder, while six million papers are being printed, 


or an average of one mile of drag per million papers 
printed. 

This is the equignlent of dragging six miles of 
plates with their sharp type faces, and under heavy 
pressure, across every part of the face of the blanket 
and the more papers you print and the larger the im- 
pression cylinder is, as compared with the plate cylin- 
der, the greater the strain and further is the drag. 

The smooth, slippery nature of the coating prevents 
the type faces from getting hold and tearing or chafing 
the blanket surface as they formerly did. 

This is one of the funadmentals discovered by the 
writer over twenty years ago, and it was the reason 
back of the invention of the repressed felt blanket, 
and it was likewise the reason for attaching the Auto- 
matic facing to the blanket in such a way that it could 
move to meet this drag and other strains imposed. 
on the blanket. 


1927 


Surface view of fine quality Felt Blanket 
magnified ten times, 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING 
PROBLEMS 


The third and fourth motions are across the sur- 
face of the blanket and they are caused by the diverg- 
ing and converging lines of the angles of the type 
faces. They exert a side swaying and at the same 
time a pushing together and pulling apart strain 
on the surface of the blanket. ‘The strain created by 
the multiplicity of these movements is shown in the 
center illustration. The black dotted lines radiating 
from the words High Speed Automatic Hfliciency 
Blanket show the angles of the strains. 

New angles of strain are imposed on the blankets 
surface as the plates are changed, as no two type 
pages are ever alike. Newsprint paper is inelastic 
and the angle of a strain was and is transmitted 
through the paper to the blanket. Newsprint paper 
is comparatively rough, see illustration C. Its rough 
surface and slight movement was the cause of fric- 
tional wear on the surface of the woolen blanket. 

Due to the inelasticity of the paper, the slightest 
excess strain would cause the paper to break. 

Combine all these strains together—consider that 
these strains are applied to the paper only once, but 
that they are applied to the blanket 200 to 300 times 
per minute and for millions of times—add to them 
blanket cylinders of different diameters, traveling at 
different peripheral speeds and with a different peri- 
pheral speed from the plate cylinders, also add an un- 
evenly worn blanket surface caused by frictional wear 
and a constant change in the thickness and density 
of the blanket as it packed down in use, or swelled 
up by the absorption of moisture and you have the 
reasons for the uncertain operating conditions that 
previously were so prevalent in all newspaper press- 
rooms before the invention of the Automatic Blanket. 

The problem wags a serious one from the point of 
expense, delay and indifferent work produced. 

There was an average of 3 per cent for pressroom 
printed waste. 

The average press production was 12,000 to 14,000 
per hour on papers of 12 to 20 pages. On larger size 
papers, the average production was less and the waste 
percentage more. 

It required thirty minutes each shift to get the 
press ready to start, break out the sheets, change 
tympan cloths, thread up the sheets, ete. 

Tympan cloths were changed every shift to produce 
clean printing, requiring sixteen yards per shift, or 
4,800 yards for each octuple press per year. 

Every day, and in some instances two, three or 
more times a day, impression had to be changed to 
meet the ever changing conditions. This shifting of 
the relative position of the cylinders caused the bear- 
ings to soon wear out and it was the direct cause of 
many broken presses. 
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Surface view of good grade Tympan Cloth, previously 
in general use, magnified ten times. 


How the Problems Were 


Solved 


St =S ROBLEMS understood only after twenty- 
five years of study. Simplified they 
present these facts: 

First, all plate and impression cylin- 
ders, no matter how many units are 
coupled together, should travel at the 


same speed. 

Second, the impression cylinder surface (blankets) 
should remain constant in thickness and density to 
eliminate frequent change of impression. 

Third, the blankets should have a surface that will 
stand the tearing strain imposed on them. 

Fourth, the coating should be of such a nature that 
it will not wear the face of the plates and itself be 
resistant to frictional wear, allowing the paper to 
slip, thereby preventing paper breaks between the 
cylinders. 

Fifth, better printing was desired and should be 
produced. : 

The first step was the invention of the repressed 
Felt blanket. The characteristics of this blanket are 
its density and closely felted body. These features 
brought the compression point so close to the surface 
of the blanket that 11-1000” or about the thickness 
of four sheets of newsprint paper was the greatest 
depth it was ever necessary to go into the blanket to 
get sharp printing. The great density of the blanket 
prevented it from packing down or losing much of its 
original thickness and its close felting prevented un- 
usual stretch. 

The blanket in use prior to the repressed felt had 
a soft density and a compression or printing point 
35-1000” below the surface of the blanket. This 
made it necessary to drive the face of the plate into 
the blanket one-third of the blanket’s thickness to get 
fair printing. It also caused the blanket to lose one- 
third of its original thickness in a very short time, 
and this change in the thickness of the blanket con- 
stantly varied and caused a continual change in the 
circumference of the impression cylinder and a varia- 
tion in the peripheral speed of the paper. 

The repressed felt blanket was an important inven- 
tion because it gave the pressman a means to control 
the speed of the paper. through the press that hereto- 
fore had been lacking, but it was subject to the same 
strains and wear. It required the use of a tympan 


cloth and its surface was not adapted to produce fine 
printing. ‘The surface structure, magnified ten times, 
is shown by the Illustration marked A. 


THE FINAL SOLUTION 


The final solution was the Automatie Blanket. The 
genesis of the Automatic Blanket was found in a 
celluloid automobile wind-shield. This celluloid wind- 
shield was first used as a top packing on a news- 
paper magazine press to pull chalk overlay proofs 
from for pictorial newspaper work. Two years of 
experimenting followed to find the proper way to at- 
tach this celluloid to a repressed felt blanket and to 
so modify the hard, brittle celluloid so it would stand 
the cutting effect of the sharp type face of the plates 
plus impression and angle strains. 

Castor oil was used as the emollient to soften and 
keep plastie the nitro-cellulose that was substituted 
for the celluloid and a way was found to give the 
nitro-cellulose the same elasticity as the felt body 
portion of the blanket. 

The only problem left was the method of attach- 
ment, and it was found that by floating the nitro- 
cellulose compound on the surface of the blanket in 
such a way as to cause it to surround and adhere 
to the surface fibres of the felt blanket (see Illustra- 
tion A) it could be so firmly attached that the face 
would not peel off or separate for millions of im- 
pressions and at the same time, the face could shift 
und swing to meet the ever changing angle of impact 
it was subject to, 

The illustration marked D shows the method and 
how firmly the Automatic face is anchored to the sur- 
face fibres of the repressed felt blanket to produce, as 
it does, an article that has revolutionized newspaper 
printing all over the world. ; 

It has saved millions of dollars in waste paper and 
millions of yards in cotton cloth, reduced the labor of 
getting the presses ready to start on the edition and 
prevented many accidents to the men by the elimina- 
tion of paper breaks between the cylinders. It has 
increased average press production of 10,000 to 12,000 
per hour to 15,000 to 22,000 and more, and finally it 
has improyed printing fully 50 per cent, 

For the past two years experiments have been 
made to improve the Automatic Blanket. 

Chemical engineers of the highest Standing have 
been consulted to improve the coating on the blanket. 
A new formula has been worked out and a new 
process of applying the coating devised. The result is 
an improvement of 50 per cent in the general efficiency 
of the automatic surface. The woolen body portion of 
the blanket has been improved by increasing the dens- 
ity, to prevent compression. ‘The tensile strength has 
been increased on heavy gauged blankets, from an 
average of 125 lbs,, to 250 lbs. on a Seott tester with 
a one-inch grab test, 

In order to obtain these results, new methods of 
weaving, fulling and finishing were developed and 
special machinery installed. ‘he total process from 
beginning to end is slow and exacting, and it cannot 
be otherwise when it is realized that blankets are 
made with a tolerance of only .002” and for a certain 
specific purpose, 

This is the new High Speed Efficiency Blanket now 
offered to the trade, 

Efiiciency—What does it mean on a high speed 
octuple press? Figure the operating cost of blankets 
on a per diem basis as follows:—The press prints 
50,000 per day for 150 days, or 7,500,000 papers, ‘Nhe 
cost of the new High Speed Blanket is on an average 
of $3.25 per day per octuple set of 16 blankets, or 
about one-half the daily wage of one of the employes, 
and for this cost of $3.25 per day you obtain 25 per 
cent increase in the efliciency of a $60,000 machine, 
You save many times the cost in waste paper. Power 
consumption is reduced and labor is lightened. But 
this is not all, because, while $3.25 per day represents 
the blanket cost of the bfficiency Blanket, the- cost 
of the old style blanket plus tympan cloth would be 
greater by far as the tympan cost alone would be 
almost as much as the Efficiency Blanket cost, 

The increased cost of the Efficiency Blanket as 
compared with the present Automatic Blanket is 25c¢ 
per day per octuple press, requiring 16 blankets as the 
present blanket is good for 50,000 per day for 120 
days. There is no other comparison to be made be- 
cause the new blanket will produce better printing, 
inerease production and save waste paper. 

We are not in full production and orders can only 
be accepted subject to the goods being in stock. 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Blalock Heads Carolina Circulators—Californians Elect A. L. Parker— 
Testimonial to Stieger, N. Y. Daily News—Harmonica Band 
Stunt Works for Lake Worth Ledger 


HE eighth annual convention of the 

Carolinas Circulation Managers’ As- 
sociation was held at the George Vander- 
bilt Hotel, Asheville, N. C., on Oct. 17 
and 18. 

Monday morning’s session was devoted 
to the usual routine, while Monday after- 
noon the first topic discussed was: 

“Bus transportation and rates, and what 
can be done to force bus lines to provide 
service to newspapers, in place of service 
lost through curtailment of trains.” 

It was the opinion of those present that 
newspapers can do much toward improv- 
ing bus transportation and toward getting 
the proper rates from buses provided 
legislation can be enacted that will compel 
the buses to give service similar to that 
given by trains. 

It was decided advisable, following this 
discussion, to increase the number of 
standing committees, so as to include one 
on rail and bus transportation. In addi- 
tion, standing committees were added to 
take care of A. B. C. affairs, publicity 
and resolutions. 

M. H. Brandon, circulation manager, 
Charlotte Observer, led the discussion on 
the “Advisability of going on record 
against appointing or continuing any 
agent who might be in arrears with any 
other newspapers who are members of 
this association, as well as continuing 
any agent where he is co-agent of any 
other newspaper.” 

Much time was devoted to talking on 
the subject of the dead-beat agent. This 
was followed by a decision to have the 
secretary issue a quarterly bulletin, giv- 
ing confidential information regarding 
dead-beat agents and also to afford an 
exchange of ideas. 

Other speakers on the program. in- 
cluded C. H. Herring, Raleigh Times; 
J, R. Marks, Asheville Citizen; V. L. 
T. Cooper, Charleston Post, and News 
and: Courier; C. C. Council, Durham 
Herald; J. K, Hughes, Columbia Rec- 
ord; J.:L. Erwin, Columbia State. ” 

7 M. Blalock, of the Spartanburg 
Herald and Journal, was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing 
year; J.. R. Marks, of the Asheville 
Citizen, first vice-president; W. E. 
Pruett, of the Wilmington Star, second 
vice-president; Will X. Coley, of the 
Raleigh News and Observer, secretary. 


Carolina circulation men photographed at Asheville meeting. 


The following board of directors was 
named: C. H. Herring, Raleigh Times; 
R. B. Corn, Asheville Times; R. R. 
Stowe, Gastonia Gazette; A. F. Ballen- 
tine, Greenville News, and D. P. Self, 
Greenwood Index-Journal. 

The Asheville Citizen and the Ashe- 
ville Times were hosts to the delegates 
at the annual banquet, held at the George 
Vanderbilt Hotel. J. R. Marks, of the 
Citizen, who acted as toastmaster, pre- 
sented to Will X. Coley, of the Raleigh 
News and Observer, president of the 
organization during 1926 and 1927, a 
loving cup as a token of the esteem 
which the members of the association 
have for Mr. Coley. A dance followed 
the banquet. 

Columbia, 2S. ‘Gj 
1928 meeting place. 


was selected as the 


A, L. Parker, of the Los Angeles 
Times, was elected president of the Cali- 
fornia Circulation Managers’ Association 
Oct. 18 at the annual convention held at 
the Coronado Hotel, San Diego. He 
fills the place of William O’Farrell, cir- 
culation manager of the San Diego 
Morning Union and Evening Tribune, 
this year’s president. 

Next year’s convention will be held at 
San Jose on the third Monday and Tues- 
day in October. The following were 
also elected: H. B. Pryor, Fresno Re- 
publican, vice-president; William Mc- 
Kay, Santa Ana Register, secretary and 
treasurer; Victor Lattanner, Oakland 
Post-Enquirer, chairman board of di- 
rectors, and Edward Pugh, Long Beach 
Press Telegram; Robert Corrigan, Los 
Angeles Examiner; George Fisher, San 
Francisco Chronicle; William O'Farrell, 
San Diego Union; W. J. Harrison, Los 
Angeles Herald; Charles Fay, San Fran- 
cisco Pilot; Harold Searles, Hollywood 
Citizen; Robert Clark, Glendale Evening 
News, directors. 


Newspaper circulation men of New 
York City tendered a testimonial: dinner 
at the Hotel Astor last Sunday night to 
Samuel Stieger on the 20th anniversary 
of his entrance into the newspaper cir- 
culation business. Mr. Stieger is now 


superintendent of the delivery service of 
Former 
of 


the New York Daily News. 


Assemblyman Michael J. Reilly 


Back row (left to right): 


1927 


Brooklyn and James Sullivan, Stieger’s 


chief, were among the speakers. 

Remo back oso success with a 
harmonica band stunt he is working as 
circulation manager of the Lake Worth 
(Fla.) Leader. For four new subscrip- 
tions to the Leader boys and girls are 
being awarded a harmonica and instruc- 
tion book free. Lessons are being given 
twice a week by the local bandmaster. 
It is planned to form a band for local 
and out-of-town concerts. 

In the two weeks he ran the contest 
early this month 72 boys and 18 girls 


qualified and joined the harmonica band, 


bringing in 360 new subscriptions, ac- 
cording to Mr. Stack. The average cost 
to the paper for each player was $1.40. 
This included instructions for six weeks. 
Cost per subscriber was only 36 cents. 


Circulation managers co-operating 
with their news editors are working 
some excellent promotion using airplanes 
these days. 

Baltimore Sun, under supervision of 
Emmett P. Kavanaugh, assistant circula- 
tion manager of the Evening Sun, ar- 
ranged to have a plane fly from Balti- 
more to Upper Marlboro, Md., recently, 
when 20,000 people had gathered there 
for the opening of the Robert Crain 
Highway. A photographer flew with the 
plane, took pictures of the celebration 
and hopped back to Baltimore. There 
photographs were made, placed in the 
paper, and later the same afternoon the 
plane, loaded with copies of the paper, 
flew back, to the crowd, which quickly 
bought up’ the edition. 

In Indianapolis the News did a similar 
job when a convention was held recently 
at West Baden, Ind. It was a meeting 
of the National Chamber of Commerce, 
and when an airplane arrived with papers 
containing pictures of delegates taken the 
same day, the supply was soon exhausted. 


Advance copies of The American 
Newspaper Boy, published at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., are being sent to. circula- 
tion managers with the announcement 
that the magazine will be issued monthly 
hereafter as a service to newspapers 
which want it for distribution among 
carriers. Bradley Welfare is the pub- 
lisher. 


The annual Santa Claus hunt stunt has 
been given a novel turn this year by the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press with a mys- 
tery airplane from which a doll package 
was dropped to the streets of the city. 
A daily series of interest-builders started 
under the heading: “Doll Dropped By 


C. H. Herring and T. D. 


Coppedge, Raleigh Times; Bradley Welfare, Winston-Salem Sentinel and Journal; J. G. Ward, Charlotte Observer; Chas. 


S. Lindsey, Winston-Salem Journal; 
Raleigh News and Observer; 


B. R. Martin, Salisbury Post ; 


W. T. Buck, Durham Sun; M. H. Brandon, Charlotte Observer; C. H. Leggett, 
A. E. Martin, Winston-Salem Sentinel, F. W. Hunter, Char- 


lotte Observer; W E. Pruett, Wilmington Star; Sylvester Parker, Rocky Mount Telegram; Henry Turbyfill, Columbia 


State; A. G. Barton, Anderson Mail; J. L. Erwin, Columbia State; R. M. Byum, Raleigh News and Observer. 
R. B. Corn, Asheville Times; J. R. Marks, and Mrs. Marks, Asheville Citizen; Mrs. 
Post, Mrs. A. E. Martin, Winston-Salem Sentinel; 


row: 


Raleigh News and Observer; 
Greenwood Index-Journal ; 


Mrs. W. E. Pruett, Wilmington Star; Jos. 
R. R. Stowe, Gastonia Gazette; 


Front 
B. R. Martin, Salisbury 


Mrs. J, L. Erwin, Columbia State; Will X. Coley and Mrs. Coley, 
K. Hughes, Columbia Record; D. P. Self, 
Algie Brodie, Florence News-Review; Harvey King, Golds- 


boro News; J. M. Blalock, Spartanburg Herald & Journal; C. C. Council, Durham Herald. 


Mystery Flyer.” The story told how a 
farmer living west of Binghamton picked 
up a package which was tossed from an 
airplane that circled twice about the city 
and then sped northward. The package 
contained a beautiful doll, but the name 
and address of the little girl to whom 
it was addressed had been torn off, the 
article continued, and it concluded with 
an appeal for everybody to keep a sharp 
watch for the plane and report immedi- 
ately to the Binghamton Press office. 
Next day the Press announced it had 
organized a searching party, one of 
whose members would be dispatched by 
airplane to the North Pole in quest of 
the mystery aviator. Subsequent stories 
will relate his experiences. 


The Portland Oregonian has installed 
a large scoreboard in the Multnomah 
Civic Stadium in Portland. The board 
is equipped to show the scores of ten 
football games at one time and is used 
to keep football crowds in the stadium 
advised of the progress and > results a 
games being played elsewhere. 


As a prize for the person submitting 
the best letter on the subject “The Ten 
Features I Like Best in the Post-Intelii- 
gencer and Why” the Seattle daily is 
offering a trip to Mexico and Cuba with 
all expenses paid. The second prize is a 
trip to Mexico and the third prize a 
trip to California. 


As a fifth anniversary offer the Albany 
(N. Y.) Evening News is giving its nev 
one-year subscribers a_ $10,000 acciden 
insurance policy. In the first year thi 
policies were for $5,000. ~ | 

The Worcester Mass.) Evening Pos 
and Holy Cross College were hosts t 
10,000 school children in a novel stun 
staged when the paper and the collegi 
jointly arranged for a public school da; 
on the occasion of the Holy Cross an 
Catholic University football game 
Michael J. Ahearne engineered 
project for the Post. 


A radio set building contest is bein 
conducted by the Albany (N. Y.) Knick 
erbocker Press as a feature of its fit 
annual radio exposition in Novembei 
The contest is open to amateurs, wit 
prizes to be awarded, 


Thomas Charles Power, formerly wi 
the Boston Herald-Traveler and Worces 
ter (Mass.) Telegram, has joined th) 
circulation staff of the Worcester Pos’ 


25-YEAR CLUB MEETS 


At the annual meeting of the Scrantc 
Times Twenty-five, year—club, compose 
of Times officials and employes who hay 
been with the newspapers for 25 years ¢ 
more, two new members were admitte 
They are A. J. O'Malley, city editor ar 
Harry Sayres, foreman of the stereotyj 
ing department. Thomas Rafter we 
elected president for the ensuing yea 
The club was entertained this year ae ] 
B. Megargee. 


GOVERNOR HOST TO WRITERS 


Governor John S. Fisher of Pennsy 
vania entertained at dinner the newspape 
men who cover the State Capitol Buil 
ing, at the Hill Top Inn, on Oct. 2 
Those present were: 
secretary to the Governor; 
Roos, George I. Fisher, Charles G. Mille 
John T. Milar, Arthur Suverkrup, Jol 
R. Hood, James L. Clevenger, Jr., Charl 
Pearson, Robert T. Gorman, Robert Gi 
ter, John Dight, Richard Heagy,S. 
Riddle, Albert H. Stackpole and Cone 
A. Ward. 


DAILY SUED FOR vad 


The Worcester (Mass.) Evening Po 
is being sued for $15,000 by Harry Hyne 
Clarence Robertson and George Smit 
all of Worcester, who each seek $5,0( 
damages for alleged injuries receive 
Sept. 10, whén a circulation truck owne 
by the paper collided with an automobi 
in which the plaintiffs were riding. 
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Because your advertising reaches a class of buyers higher in earn- 
ing capacity. They are not the factory worker or wage earner 
type, but the class who gain their livelihood from skilled trades, 
mercantile business, professional and executive occupations, which 


comprise the great bulk of the Keystone population. 


The newspapers listed below reach these people. They can sell 
your products to these high income earners, and reach them directly 
and economically. And, if you need help from the dealer — they 
will show you how to get it. They know him personally, for he 
too knows the value and selling power of the local papers, because 


he uses them daily, and gets results. 


2,500 10,900 2,500 10,000 

Circulation lines lines Circulation lines lines 
SrA Tentown Calls. sc oc bees. CM 33,3090 apy “ie PO RArOne herald Mas oe sii veces s (E) 7,656 .0357 .0357 
Allentown Galle. -<s,)itea os sss (E) 23,638 Alt ll LEDUC ye teNIa mete o oak sae < (BE) 6,245 035 _ 035 
+Beaver Falls Tribune ........ (E) 7,301 .03 .03 *“*Warren Mirror-Times ...... (ME) 9,685 043 043 
7Bethlehem Globe Times...... (E) 15,160 06 06 *Washington Observer and 
7Brownsville Telegraph...... (ME) 9.604 04 04 Reporter Grad. f32s bh KG (M&E) 18,230 06 .06 
*Ghoster Limes. yo) och ots (E) 20,011 .08 07 +West Chester Local News ...(E) 11,882 04 04 
t7Coatesville Record .......... (E) 6,866 035 03 *Wilkes-Barre Times Leader ..(E) 26,442 10 07 
**Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 6,012 .02 .02 7Williamsport Sun and 
*Haston sPxpress Shes Vez (BE) 34,526 10 10 Gazette & Bulletin ....(M&E) 30,006 09 09 
Sdorie MEMORY =... , deed «ie sane (E) 33,041 08 08 OL Wapatchumnen: cat.no: (E) 20,202 06 06 
Greensburg Tribune Review.(EM) 14,804 05 05 *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1927. 
+Hazleton Plain-Speaker. Pay (BE) i 20) 685 02 07 f 
tHazleton Standard-Sentinel .... ] . aa c i ** A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1927. 
**Mount Carmel Item.......... (E) 4,340 0285 0285 | Tae ae ote : se 7 
SF ORU: Cliy wtkoietrk » fon sks (M) 6.903 ‘04 ‘04 *Government Statement, October 1, 1927. 


ESeranton slimes «iss. oo ees 0s (E) 44,520 fy (5 12 +7+Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


W.L. Towne Joins O. S. Tyson & Co., 


Inc., as Vice-President—William H. 


Walsh, Formerly Salada Tea Company, Starts Own Boston 
Agency—Buchen Appointments 


S. TYSON & CO., INC., New York 
advertising agency, this week an- 
nounced that W. L. Towne has joined its 
staff as a vice-president and member of 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Towne was previously connected 
with the General Electric Company in 
charge of educational advertising. At one 
time he was advertising manager and 
assistant to the sales manager of the 
Austin Company, Cleveland. Mr. Towne 
is an electrical engineer, graduate of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

From 1911 to 1918 Mr. Towne was with 
the General Electric Company with the 
title of advertising engineer. For two 
years he was in charge of all production 
of advertisements for the G. E. C., total- 
ling about 1,000 a year. 


Frank Seaman, Inc., has named James 
S. Yates its art director. Mr. Yates has 
been with Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York, N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadel- 
phia, and Lord & Thomas and Logan, 


Chicago. 


E. C. Jackson, formerly of the adver- 
tising department of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Dayton, O., has joined the copy 
staff of Rickard & Co., Inc., New York. 


William H. Walsh, for the past dozen 
years employed by the Salada Tea Com- 
pany as its advertising manager, has re- 
signed from that position to start a new 
advertising agency for himself. The 
agency will be located in the Journal 
Building, Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Walsh has been a reporter 
and special writer on the editorial staffs 
of the Boston (Mass.) .Herald-Traveler 
and Globe. He was later connected with 
the publicity department of the United 
Shoe Machinery~ Corporation and adver- 
tising manager for the Eastern Steamship 


theatrical, political, retail and national 
advertising as well as merchandising of 
sales, promotional and publicity campaigns. 


A. E, Whitehill, formerly general sales 
manager of Cleveland & Whitehill, manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing, Newburgh, 
New York, has joined the staff of Reim- 
ers & Osborn, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 


Robert D. Innis and Ernest T. Aldrich 
have joined the research department of 
the Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Mr. Innis was formerly in the 
research department of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company and N. W. Ayer 
agency. Mr. Aldrich was formerly with 
the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Com- 
pany in the sales department. 


Eric Hartell, who resigned from G. 
Allen Reeder, Inc., New York agency, 
last February, has rejoined that organiza- 
tion as an account executive. 


George J. Podeyn, formerly manager of 
the Pacific Coast division of the National 
Broadcasting Company, has joined George 
Batten Company, Inc., to direct service 
on radio broadcasting for clients of this 
agency. 

George L. Trimble has been elected 
Grand Master of the New York Alumni 
Chapter of Kappa Sigma, international 
collegiate fraternity. Mr. Trimble is 
space buyer and an account handler with 
Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 

The Pfanstehl Radio Company, Wau- 
kegan, Ill., has placed its advertising with 
the Eugene McGuckin Company of Phila- 
delphia. Trade papers and newspapers 


lines. The new agency :will handle direct throughout the country are being used. 
orders with Revere te é ave es isn 
i : the South Bend Watch Company, Sout end, 
AD TIPS Indiana. 
Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, 247 Park avenue, 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 383 Madison 
avenue, New York. Again placing orders with 
some newspapers in the East for the General 
Baking Company, “Bond Bread,” New York. 

George Batter Company, 332 South. Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Is issuing copy to news- 
papers on the Celotex Company, Chicago. 


Blackman Company, 120 West 42nd street, 
New York. Renewing some newspaper con- 
tracts for Procter: & Gamble Company, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 

Britt-Gibbs Company, International Life 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. Is sending orders 
to newspapers in the southwest on the Union 
Pharmacal Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Buchen Company, 28 East Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. Will place the advertising - of the 
Metal Ware Corp., Two Rivers, Wis.. manu- 
facturers of Empire Electric Appliances, effec- 
tive January 1, 1928. 

Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Comp; 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


any, 605 
Placing! 


7-FOR PROMPT SERVICE~ 


PPE 


BORDERS « ORNAMENTS «~ BRASS RULE 
Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES ¢ KLYMAX FEEDERS ¢ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 


New York. Now handling account for the 
Comet Rice Company, New York 

Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Richmond, Nolte vise 
suing contracts to newspapers on McCormick 
& Co. 

Chambers Advertising 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
contracts on the Louisville 
Louisville, Ky. 

Conover-Mooney Company, 750 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Is issuing contracts to 
newspapers on Cudahy Packing Company, 
Chicago. 

Coolidge Advertising Company, Insurance 
Exchange Building, Des Moines, Ia., has pre- 
pared a newspaper list on the American Pop- 
corn Co., Sioux City; Ia. 

Critchfield & Co., 14 East Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. Are issuing some additional copy to 
newspapers on the Lincoln Motor Car Co. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

724 South 


Has secured 


Company, Starks 
Issuing renewal 


& Nashville Ry.. 


Dearborn Advertising) Company, 
Michigan boulevard, 


Chicago. 


AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT hg 
of ie 
i Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of the? i 
* ne 
» AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY jj, 
} Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City San Francisco 
Sai New York Richmond Cleveland St. Louis Des Moines Portland Pind 
: Philadelphia Atlanta Detroit Milwaukee Denve: Spokane i : 
cA Buffalo Chicago — Minneapolis Los Angeles Os 
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the account of the F. 
Company, Chicago. 

Doliermayer Acivertising Company, Metro- 
politan Life Buiiding, Minneapolis, Minn. Is 
sending copy to newspapers on Pillsbury Klour 
Mills, Minueapolis. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 250 Park avenue, New 
York. Now handing account tor the Erskine 
& Danford Corporation, ‘“‘Danersk Furniture,’’ 
New York. 

Foote & Morgan, Incorporated, 247 Park 
avenue, New York. Placing newspaper space 
for Wheatsworth, Incorpovatel, food products. 
All advertising material is being prepared by 
Spe Service, Incorporated, Washington, 


Beck Asphaltum Rooting 


P. K. Frowert Company, 250 Park avenue, 
New York. Again placing schedules on con- 
tracts with newspapers in various sections for 
the Coty Cempany, perfume, New York. 

Giffin, Joh 
New York. Now handling account fur Beh & 
Company, household articles, New York. 

. C. Harriman Company, Wynne-Cloughten 
Raiding: Columbus, O. Is now placing the 
advertising account of the Lancaster Tire & 
Rubber Company, Columbus. 

Honig-Cooper Company, 507 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco, Cal. Is now placing 
the Bass-Heuter Paint Company, San Fran- 
cisco, 

John F. Hunt Co, Mechanicsburg, O. Is 
issuing orders to newspapers generally on the 
Sorbol Company, Mechanicsburg. 

Dillard Jacobs Company, Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. Is Issuing contracts to news- 
papers on Calotabs Company, Atlanta. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Co., 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Is issuing contracts to 
newspapers generally on the J. W. Brant Com- 
pany, Albion, Michigan. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
boulevard, Chicago. Is releasing schedules to 
a few mote towns on Coco-Cod Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, 

McJunkin Advertising Company, Wacker 
drive at La Salle street, Chicago. Is issuing’ 
contracts to a few southern papers on the 
Citrus Products Co., Chicago. 

Homer McKee Company, Kahn Building, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Is releasing some additional 


fall schedules on Fugate Remedy Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Matteson - Fogarty - Jordan Company, 307 


North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Is sending 
one time orders to a few papers in the south- 
west on Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
ass-Chase Company, 425 Franklin street, 

Buffalo. Placing orders with newspapers in 
selected sections for the Excelso Products 
Corporation, ““Excelso Heater,” Buffalo, N. Y. 

Maurice H. Needham Company, 360 North 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago. Is using a few 
Chicago papers for the Michigan Tea Rusk 
Company, Holland. Michigan. 

Parker-Chamberlain Co., Ludlow Arcade, 
Dayton, O. Is Placing one time orders in 
newspapers on the Hunting & Fishing Maga- 
zine 


PUBLISHERS 


How To Economize Without 
Sacrificing Value 


We own and offer the following equipment, guaran- 
teed in first-class working condition, at rock bottom | 


prices: 


1 Model C Intertype 

2 Model A Intertypes 

1 Model 14 Linotype 

1 Medel 5 Linotype 

1 Model 4 Linotype 

1 Lanston Monotype Unit 


8-col. Hoe Flat Casting 
Box 


12 x 18 Hoe Flat Plate 
Shaver 


Wesel Radial Arm 


Router 


5-col. Meyer-Both Com- 
bination Casting Box 
and Metal Pot 

Morgan & Wilcox Heavy 
Duty Cabinet Saw 

10 x 25 Wesel Self-Ink- 


Send for bulletin giving complete list of current 
offerings 


THOMAS W. HALL CO. 


575 Washington St. 
New York 


mson & Mann, 350 Madison avenue, * 


Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 22 W, 
Monroe street, Chicago. Is handling the ¢ 
count of Standard Sanitary Company, Pit 
burgh, whose advertising plans are to be d 
cussed shortly, 


Potts-Turnbull Company, 6 North Micka 
avenue, Chicago. Issuing 1,000 line contra: 
to newspapers in scattered territory on ft 
Viking Industries, Chicago, manufacturer's 
radio specialties. 


Proctor & Collier, McMillan street at Readi) 
road, Cincinnati, O. Are sending schedules | 
newspapers in. scattered territory on Fishbal| 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Quinlan Advertising Company, 180 No 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago. Is  placi 
pe i Company, Newark, Ohio (Pneuma 

ure 


Robbins & Pearson Co., 390 E. Broad stre 
Columbus, O. Has been appointed to hani 
the account of the Skidoa Manufacturing Co) 
pany, Columbus, manufacturers of Skic! 
Household Cleanser. 

Sherman & LeBair, Inc., 183 Madison ay! 
nue, New York. Placing orders with nev 
papers im various sections for the Rainb, 
Lumircus Products Company, New York, | 

Stack-Goble Advertising » Heywor 
Building, Chicago, Placing 9- time orders w. 
newspapers in various sections for the Atch’ 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, Chica; 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 Lexir 
ton avenue, New York. Again making ec 
tracts with newspapers generally for Wm, | 
Warner & Company, medical, New York, 

Western Adv. Agency, Racine, ae Ts ac 
ing a few papers to the list on S. C. Johns. 
Co., floor wax, Racine. 


Cheltenham Italic, the old 
reliable heavy duty face. 
Set it with Ludlow matri- 
ces and secure unlimited 
quantities in sluglines, as 


needéd. 


See Page 55 


& PRINTERS! 


ing Newspaper Proof | 
Press ) 
Hoe Matrix Rolling-in | 
Machine | 
Hamilton 48-Drawer 
Type Cabinet 
Hamilton Style No. 2440 — 
“Wood Type” Cabinet 
6 and 10 ft. Newspaper — 
Make-up Tables | 
No. 3975 Hamilton Im- — 
posing Table | 
Large Quantity of Lino- | 
type Matrices 
Electric Melting Pots 
100—7- and 8-col. Stere- 
otype Chases 
15 Wooden Frame Form 
Tables, with Steel 
Tops. 


Melrose Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 
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By MARLEN PEW 


ELLOWING with age in the Wash- 

ington office of the Judge Advocate 
General, U. S. A., a legal dossier may be 
found which narrates, in the stilted terms 
of army lore, a story of magnificent 
treason. Some eleven years have passed 
since the action took place, at St. Mihiel 
or Chateau Thierry, I cannot now remem- 
ber which, but until the present writing 
the facts have never been coined in print, 
so far as I know. The dossier is the 
complete record of court martial pro- 
ceedings in the field and sundry other 
auxiliary actions taken by army officers 
in a case of desertion. One evening, in 
the latter days of the World War, an 
officer acting for. the Judge Advocate 
General brought the papers to my office 
in the War Department, where I was 
acting as director of the official news 
bureau. For hours I pored over them, 
thrilled as rarely in my life. The story 
plainly deserved publication, but an im- 

ant question of policy was involved. 
n the early days of the war, shortly after 
my appointment by Secretary Newton D. 
Baker, the Washington correspondents 
conferred with the Secretary on one ques- 
tion of news policy which had greatly 
bothered Mr. Baker.’ He ‘was for free 
and pitiless publicity of the facts, except 
as they might directly give information of 
benefit to the enemy, but he felt there 
was grave doubt whether the Army should 
publish murders, suicides, desertions, 
ights and similar incidents involving the 
personal honor of officers and men who 
were making the fight. Mr. Baker felt 
it would be unfair to bring shame to the 
men and their families. They were in 
the unnatural business of war, in a foreign 
country, amid all sorts of strange condi- 
tions and heavy temptations. The Wash- 
ington correspondents to a man voted that 
such news should be suppressed and it 
was, throughout the campaign, so far as 
the War Department was concerned. 
After reading the dossier which came to 
me that evening, however, I decided. to 
give out the story of at-least:one deser- 
40n Case, but-so tremendous was the de- 
mand upon space.-at that-time, that only 
alf-stick items were printed. Now, the 
story may be told. The documents .are 
10t at present available to me and there- 
fore it will be necessary to use fictitious 
lames of persons and-places. As to the 
iccuracy of the essential facts the writer 
ledges faith. - 

* * 


* 

THE defendant in the court martial was 

Peter Swarts, private, place .of resi- 
lence Baltimore, carpenter by trade, under 

years of age, trained at Camp Meade, 
hargéd with desertion in. the face of 
he enemy. The man was tried by a 
sourt composed of young officers of his 
regiment. He was ably defended by a 
econd lieutenant who in private life had 
een a law student. The defendant early 
nithe hearing sought to plead guilty to 
He awesome charge, but the court re- 
used to accept the pleading, demanding 
‘ trial in which the prisoner was to be 
issumed innocent until his guilt had been 
Stablished beyond reasonable doubt. Sev- 
tal witnesses were called, testifying in 
mmistakable terms that they had seen 
eter Swarts enter an engagement with 
© enemy in a certain wood, that during 
he fight the man had suddenly disap- 
eared, that he had failed to report to his 
ompany commander following the en- 
agement, that more than two weeks later 
le had been arrested by French police as 
: Suspicious character while on board a 
Freight train bound from Paris to the 
‘Pattish border and that he had been re- 
urned to his regimental headquarters, 
onfessing he had deserted in the face of 
€ enemy. No one saw the man desert, 
or Was there any evidence that he had 
remeditated the act. Peter Swarts’ young 


defender said that in his attempt to pre- 
pare the defense case he had frequently 
interviewed the prisoner in the guard 
house, had found him unwilling to defend 
himself against the charge but entirely 
agreeable to take the stand and tell his 
own story, if the court desired to hear it, 
and finally that the man had expressed 
certain sentiments regarding conscientious 
scruples against war which, in the opinion 
of his advocate, were sincere. Peter 
Swarts was called to the stand. 
a 

F course, the documents did not show 

where this trial was held, but one 
may easily picture it as having occurred 
in the drawing room of some ancient 
chateau, some peasant’s cow stable or, 
indeed, under the trees in some secluded 
field. Probably no more than a dozen 
young American army officers were pres- 
ent to hear the story Swarts should tell 
which would decide his mortal fate. The 
documents did show that he spoke freely 
and for at least two hours. His language 
was that of a common working man. He 
used some slang and indicated a limited 
knowledge of the world and its affairs. 
This, in brief, was his story: He was 
born in Baltimore of poor and_hard- 
working parents, also of American origin. 
‘Despite the Germanic or Dutch origin of 
his name he had no interest in Germany, 
no particular affection for it, no German 
associations at home and _ he stoutly 
pledged allegiance to his native land. In 
his early youth he had left school to learn 
the carpenter’s trade. He had always 
made good wages, lived comfortably as 
a bachelor, was grateful to his country for 
these favors, and was a devoted member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, singing 
in the choir of the suburban church which 
he; attended. The witness was sharply 
questioned in regard to his political beliefs. 
He seemed to have only a hazy idea of 
the forms of governments involved in the 
war, knew little or nothing of advanced 
political thought, was almost totally blank 
on the political issues underlying the great 
tragedy in which he was an actor, but 
when he -was interrogated on moral issues 
he flamed up like one inspired and in the 
simple terms of people of his province 
made one of the most dramatic pleas for 
peace among men that this writer has 
ever encountered.. He was a Catholic, 
he hoped a faithful follower of Jesus 
Christ and to him the laws of his Father 
in Heaven superseded all laws of man. 
He believed in the ten commandments as 
literal rules for human conduct. He had 
sought, in his sttmbling way, to make his 
life conform to those rules. “Thou shalt 


not kill,” was to him subject to no 
modification. It was the mandate of God 
on High. 


* * x 


"THERE poured from the lips of this 

illiterate man, punctuated here and 
there with mild slang and homely figures 
and not infrequently with little outbursts 
of quaint humor, a story of a soul tor- 
tured by conflicting emotions of con- 
science, duty, pride, patriotism and religion 
such as cannot elsewhere be found, I dare 
say, in our literature. Nowhere in the 
long recital was fear suggested. The 
naive expressions of the witness indicated 
that he was either an actor of skill or 
truly a conscientious objector, without so 
much as having in his life heard the 
expression, much less understanding its 
full and damning import in the circum- 
stances that surrounded him. Peter Swarts 
said that when the European war had 
burst on the world in 1914 he “had not 
felt much concerned. He thought “those 
crazy foreigners were at it again,” and 
that it would soon be over. However, 
as he went to church every Sunday and 
thought of the bloodshed overseas the 
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crime of war made him sick as heart. 
Why would men defiantly ignore the 
plain words of the Creator of all? That 
war was a mortal sin was not only his 
belief, but that of many of the men he 
met at work and in church and he also 
found that great leaders of thought in 
this country, according to newspapers, 
were critical of those who had precip- 
itated this torrent of blood in Europe. 
Not even when the conflagration spread 
across the Atlantic and Baltimore fire- 
bells were proclaiming our declaration of 
war did Peter Swarts’ opinions regarding 
the right and wrong of the cause in any 
way change. Not even remotely did he at 
first perceive that he might in any way 
become involved and for weeks he simply 
held himself aloof, silently going about his 
work as usual. The fact that young men 
of his acquaintance were being drafted by 
the selective processes of the Army and 
Navy presently did cause Swarts to ex- 
amine more closely his own conscience 
and vaguely predetermine what he should 
do if his services were to be demanded.. 
He decided, he said, that he could never 
kill a human being for any nation or any 
cause and determined that it would be 
well to make a clean breast of his scruples. 
He voluntarily went before a draft board 
in the neighborhood of his home and of- 
fered an explanation of his views, but his 
hame was not on the roll and he was told 
to “go home and forget it.” One could 
imagine, from his testimony, that the draft 
board had considered Peter to be a harm- 
less “bug,” best disposed of by being sent 
about his business. The witness said his 
mind continued to be troubled. He felt 
he should be making some sort of sacrifice 
for the country, since so many of his 
friends were in the throes of the war 
spirit. He would be willing to give of 
his small possessions or of his time and 
work, but his conscience could never just- 
ify a violation of his God’s sixth com- 
mandment. Peter went to Philadelphia 
and got work at his trade in a ship-yard 
engaged on a big order for the Navy. It 
was while he was thus working that the 
arm of the draft law reached out and 
touched Peter Swartz on the shoulder, 
bidding him report to his draft board at 
Baltimore. The witness told how he had 
obeyed the summons, had again informed 
the board that while willing to do his bit 
in werk he could never kill a fellow 
human being, how his remarks seemed to 
be ignored and how, présently, he had 
found himself in the uniform of a private 
soldier at Camp Meade. 
a t & 

ETER took the anguish of his soul 

to God in prayer. He felt like one 
being carried to destruction on a pitiless 
tide. He said he had confided the secret 
of his soul to his company commander, 
who, like all the others, had refused to 
take him seriously. However, Peter felt, 
according to his story, that his prayer 
had -been answered when he was as- 
signed to do carpentry around the camp, 
with very little gun practice. In a way 
le enjoyed camp life, liked his fellows 
and in course of time the fears of his soul 
dissipated and even when he found him- 
self aboard a transport, bound for the 
battle fields of France,.he was calm in 
some spiritual assurance that he would be 
allowed to continue to serve as a work- 
man and never meet the issue of his re- 
ligious scruples. During the months in 
the overseas training camp Swarts was 
serene in work that did not involve his 
soul’s objection, but the inevitable day 
came when he found himself, rifle in 
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hand, facing the enemy, just over there. 

“T knew the time had come when I must 
shoot or make them understand that I 
could not kill,” he said. ‘‘Other members 
of my company were nearby. They were 
good fellows, just as good or better than 
me, and it made me wonder if I was right. 
So, I knelt down there by a tree and I 
put it all up to Jesus. What shall I do, 
Il asked Him, and the answer came back 
to me that I should not kill. So, I 
dropped my gun and,walked out of the 
woods. I did not meet anyone and finally 
came to the railroad tracks. I hopped a 
freight, not knowing where it was going. 
I concealed myself on the cars until 
French officers found me and sent me 
back here.” 

And that was his story. He was ready 
to pay the price, whatever it might be. 

SES ok 


BETTER address in behalf of a con- 
~~ fessed deserter has, to this writer’s 
knowledge, never been made than that 
which was offered at the Swarts’ court 
martial by the youthful officer who de- 
fended him. Maintaining that the man’s 
story must have convinced all who heard 
it that his conscientious objections were 
sincere the officer pleaded for some rea- 
sonable modification of the law to fit the 
remarkable circumstances. It would be a 
shame to put this honest American soldier 
to death for an act which sprang from 
motives imbedded in his religious soul. 
Peter Swarts was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be shot to death for a coward’s 
crime against his country and that night 
found him in the guard-house calmly 
awaiting review of the case by the Judge 
Advocate General of the Army and neces- 
sary final sanction of the dire sentence 
by the Commander-in-Chief in the White 
House. 


ig is not within my present recollection 

how long Peter Swarts remained in 
the guard-house under sentence of death, 
although it must have been several weeks, 
before an incident occurred which made of 
his case an episode which perhaps is 
without parallel in the annals of our army 
or that of any other nation. Attached to 
the record of the trial, in the dossier which 
came to my desk, was a round-robin 
document, addressed to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Force, routed through the office of the 
Judge Advocate General in France, signed 
by a large number of officers of Peter 
Swarts’ company and regiment. The docu- 
ment recited that in the interval following 
the man’s conviction events had occurred 
which had caused the signers of the peti- 
tion to beg for an official reconsideration 
of his case. The story was that on a 
stated afternoon the regiment had suddenly 
undergone an attack, the enemy doing 
great havoc with machine-gun fire. In 
the excitement of the battle, when our 
boys were being mowed down right and 
left, the whole unit fighting on its 
belly, a private soldier was seen to move 
across the bullet-swept field, in an upright 
position, carrying a pail of water. The 
figure would stop at intervals to raise 
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the head of a fallen comrade, offering a 
cooling drink, or would bathe the face of 
a wounded man, straighten out a shattered 
leg or arm or lay out a corpse, folding 
the hands across the breathless breast. 
Like one with an enchanted life this figure 
moved about the field, finally shouldering 
a wounded man and bringing him to the 
rear. The daring soldier continued for 
hours to walk about over deadman’s land 
in this work of mercy and throughout the 
night he labored to recover the bodies of 
fallen comrades. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of deadly missles flew about his 
head in those tragic hours; he ‘came 
through unscathed. When the night’s 
gruesome work was done the man pre- 
sented himself at headquarters and an- 
nounced he was’ Peter Swarts a prisoner 
who had escaped from the guard-house 
during the action. He was again locked 
up. The story of his heroism ran from 
lip to lip through the whole command, 
resulting in the action of the officers in 
preparing a round-robin appeal for mercy 
for a man who had, to their satisfaction, 
demonstrated beyond the shadow of doubt 
that his act of desertion in the face of 
the enemy could not possibly have been 
due to cowardice, for this man was un- 
acquainted with fear. 
KOK OK 

HERE were other papers attached to 

the dossier. One concerned the fact 
that the Commander-in-Chief of the A. 
E. F. had received the remarkable appeal 
and had ordered an investigation. Another 
paper indicated that the investigation had 
been made and the facts in the case as 


stated found true. But the last paper in 


the collection of official documents gave | 


the thrill. 


General Jack Pershing had personally 
interviewed Peter Swarts, heard his 
modest story, had given him his freedom 
and pinned on his breast a medal of honor 
for conspicuous bravery in action. 
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COAST GROUP INCORPORATES 


The San Joaquin Valleys Newspaper, 
Inc., with headquarters in San Francisco 
have filed articles of incorporation. The 
object of the corporation is the estab- 
lishment of a chain of newspapers in the 
San Joaquin Valley. The company 1s 
capitalized at $500,000, of which $150,00( 
has been subscribed: by the directors, 
P. N. Nowell, editor and publisher of the 
Tulare (Cal.) Advance-Register and 5 
H. Patterson and M. C. Morgensen, head 
of a special agency in San Francisco 
Stock is divided into 5,000 shares of a 
par value of $100 each and the stock is 
divided equally between preferred and 
common. 


DROPS MAIL ORDER COPY 


The Ogden (Utah) Standard-Exam- 
iner has decided to discontinue the ac: 
ceptance of mail order advertising 
accounts. 
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Carl C. Magee, who became nationally known as editor of 
the New Mexico State-Tribune, has been appointed Editor of 
the Oklahoma News. Mr. Magee is a native of Cklahoma. 


Magee’s pursuit of the oil conspirators eventually led to the 
famous Tea Pot Dome exposure. A recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court corroborates the charges he made in his 
campaign to uncover fraudulent leases and regain millions in 
stolen oil lands. Magee’s editorial achievements form the basis 
for one of the most striking Scripps-Howard institutional adver- 
tisements of the year. 
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AGENCIES ALIVE 


NTERESTING and important news comes from 
i] Washington where the members of the American 

Association of Advertising Agencies have, during 
the week, been discussing some fundamental problems 
involved in their work and business. This association 
is alive and we feel it is seeing things through the 
right end of the telescope. It has begun a reorganiza- 
tion that appears to have been ably pianned and shall 
miss our guess if it does not lead on to a house-clean- 
ing in advertising that will represent one of the 
most profoundly wholesome movements known to the 
industry. 

There have been some notoriously harum-scarum 
conditions existing which cried for elimination, root 
and branch. It can only be accomplished by an 
organized movement, led by courageous men. By 
reason of these loose ends the business of the legiti- 
mate agency has been crowded down to a ridiculously 
low margin of profit, not to mention some humiliating 
practices. Also, somewhat by reason of these loose 
ends the whole advertising system today finds itself on 
the defensive. Some of the charges against it, as a 
whole, are ridiculously untrue, but others are justified, 
and the agents propose to clean up in the interest of 
the advertiser, the agency, the publisher and the con- 
suming public. 

Knowing the character of the men leading the 
A. A. A. A. we have not believed that the association 
would ‘long be passive under the absurd conditions 
which have been embarrassing it. And so, while the 
information at hand concerning the program is incom- 
plete, we applaud the action taken at Washington 
and look forward to the unfolding of the new and 
better order with the keenest appreciation. 


Ruth Elder’s own story as published in New 
York Daily Mirror was one of the most thrill- 
mg narratives of adventure that we have ever 
encountered in print, and if the young woman 
wrote it, as we are told was the case, she 1s as 
worthy of honors as a journalist as she is for 
courageous flying. 


TAXING ERMINE 


HAT’S this we hear from Los Angeles-- 
W judges on the bench protesting because cer- 

tain of their number pay press agents $100 
er more per month for exploiting them in the public 
prints? We can believe that some judges would do 
it, that some would not and that the latter would 
effer the complaint. To break up the practice it re- 
mained for the President of the Bar Association to 
issue a lengthy statement to explain the fact that the 
association had passed resolutions denouncing the 
publicity practices of certain local judges. 

The association had heard from certain of Superior 
Court judges that press agents were collecting $1,200 
er more annually from some of their dignified col- 
leagues; it seemed wrong that these poor, modest, 
over-worked defenders of justice should be compelled 
to tap their “meagre salary” for such amounts to 
keep abreast the tide of printers’ ink and, also, there 
was the inevitable question of the “dignity” of the 
court to be defended at all costs and all human hazards. 
The Bar Association held that the newspapers had 
always yielded the legitimate news of the courts and 
that no honest, able judge need buy the stuff that 
would assure his re-election. 

The fact that the press agents offered their paid 
services to the judges was roundly condemned and one 
was led to believe that the press agents involved were 
very poor citizens, indeed. But that judges volun- 
tarily accepted the proffer and ladled out a hundred 
or more a month of their “meagre salary,” which 
was only recently raised by the legislature, to gain 
prominence greater than legitimate channels would 
provide, was a subject that was only superficially 
inquired into by the Bar Association statement. It is 
an unhappy incident and appropriate comment on it 
will be automatic in newspaper circles. 


When a newspaper invites a merchant to take 
space im its columns it is in the act of saying: 
“Come with me and I shall introduce you to my 
thousands of friends in this city, my daily com- 
panions who honor me with their confidence 
and to whose interest I devote my life.’ 


And even things without life giving sound, 
whether pipe or harp; except they give a 


distinction in the sounds, how shall it be 
known what is piped or harped?—1. Corin- 
thians, XIV; 7. 


CIRCULATION 


HE age of generalities in the purchase and sale 
of advertising space is nearing its end. A 
few years ago any advertising was good adver- 
tising, like the Kentucky colonel’s whisky, and almost 
any advertising produced fabulously profitable results. 
Advertising was the cheapest item in the budget, and 
by none held so cheaply as by those who sold it. 
The past decade and a half has seen a slow change. 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations introduced a system 
of ‘ definite measures, which, faulty as they were, 
marked the first step in the marvelous development 
of the past 10 years. Market study has revealed 
conditions and possibilities beyond the wildest dreams 
of the wildest dreamer in the merchandising field of 
1910. Trading areas and circles of influence have 
been claimed by publishers, and their claims have been 
revised, broadened or narrowed by the Bureau’s opera- 
tions. Circulation numbers, as such, still retain much 
of their magic for the space-buyer, but the current 
demand is that circulation tell a much more intimate 
story of a publication’s methods and sales possibilities 
than a table of mere numbers can indicate. 
Advertisers have adopted all sorts of elaborate, 
sometimes fantastic, schemes for elucidating the pur- 
chasing power of various markets and correlating 
their sales volume with their newspaper and magazine 
advertising appropriations. They are demanding 
specific results from a given investment in advertising. 
So close is the object-glass of the advertiser’s micro- 
scope descending that a newspaper’s statement that 
it is a morning or evening paper is no longer accepted 
at face value. Proof is demanded that an edition 
carries evening paper news to the reader at a time 
when the reader wants to read an evening paper, and 
the same applies to morning papers. How this proof 
is to be determined and applied is the principal 
question before the membership of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations during the coming year. It is a 
tremendous task, for the practices of the American 
newspaper press in regard to hours and distribution 
of circulation follow the craft’s individualistic tradi- 
tion. It is doubtful that the many variations of 
circulation method can be codified under a simple, 
easily understood rule, but the Bureau is to be ap- 
plauded for its courage in attacking the situation. 


What's become of the old-fashioned reporter 
who carried copy-paper in a triple fold in his 
right-hand hip-pocket? 


FESS’ FLAREBACK 


ENATOR FESS complains that the newspaper 
S men have exaggerated his remarks and have 
made him ridiculous in the public view. As 
President Coolidge’s close friend and spell-bound ad- 
mirer Mr. Fess asked the privilege of demonstrating 
to the country that Mr. Coolidge’s “do not choose” 
meant he might be “drafted” to run again in 1928, 
When Mr. Fess, no one else, told the newspaper men 
of this happy little political conceit he also confided 
that Mr. Coolidge was “displeased.” To Mr. Fess’s 
astonishment and chagrin the mulish reporters went 
off and wrote stories about how the President had 
rebuked his friend and booster, whereas Mr. Fess 
had expected them to lend their columns to his scheme. 
Of course, the reporters judged the story accurately. 
The “cordial rebuke” was the angle, not that Mr. Fess 
had set out to demonstrate that “no” means “yes.” We 
cannot see that the gentleman has any just complaint. 
That’s what they all say when flarebacks come. 
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“OVERDOING TESTIMONIALS | 


HAT man is a gregarious animal, blindly f¢ 
al. lowing any conspicuous leader, is the theo 

upon which “testimonial” advertising copy | 
based. The form was discovered by the patent me 
cine vendors of a past generation and by them r! 
into the bowels of the earth. The present revival 
this form of copy-writing runs for almost every coi 
modity, from lip-sticks to golf-clubs, yeast to a 
ships, dustless furnaces’ to iceless refrigerators. H 
tory is repeating itself and the testimonial copy 
again being worked to death. Today we picked up 
magazine and counted no less than eight testimoni 
from the fluent pen of Miss Constance Talmad 
recommending to her following eight different a 
distinct commercial commodities. 

Man is a gregarious animal, but even a sheep w 
go “loco” if you try to head him into eight separ: 
pastures at one and the same time. It is our seric¢ 
belief that the testimonial is now and always } 
been over-rated. If you wish to popularize a coy 
plaster it would be much better to show the picti 
of a painful toe, a box displaying the label, or 
most any other object that is relevant to the subje 
than a picture of some clown, preacher or self-mé 
hero who is totally foreign in the public mind to | 
object you wish to introduce. Many millions he 
been wasted on the futile idea that the eye of | 
reader must be caught by some substance foreign 
the subject. If we have an aching corn we are 
the market for a plaster and are not attracted by p 
tures of celebrities, Such copy represents a sort 
inferiority complex. You are ashamed to speak 
corn plasters, so introduce something pleasar 
giddy such as the theatre, sports, or what not, Y 
a picture of a corn-plaster in merciful action is w) 
the customer is looking for. We still believe that ; 
vertising is a business, not a sport. 


| 

“Let us remember that for millions of people 

the press is the only interpreter of the great 

human drama. as it is played outside of the little 

circle of the village or the town.’—J. Alfred 
Spender. 


DAY DREAMING 


ND there came a time when the average rea 
A tired of such “sensations” as “Movie Que 

Ninth Hubby,” “Mrs, Biltritz Gets Paris 
vorce,” “Drives Girl From Love Nest,” “Tilly Fis 
Asks Heart Balm,” and kindred trifles among < 
reputable nobodies, Such news lost its punch throt 
the process of tireless, endless, exhaustless repetiti 
So, newspaper men looked about for substitutes. 4 
ship adventure came along as a fortuitous relief. 1 
mad plunges into space of the birdmen crowded 
Movie Queen’s matrimony, Tilly Fisher, the Li 
Nesters and even Mrs, Biltritz into appropriate sp 
in the background of the news. Did the public n 
the daily show of bloated morbidity? Was cl 
news acceptable to the reader? 

Last year metropolitan newspapers carried a ba 
of crime and sex stories that were so terrible as 
cause public revulsion, playing them to the everlast 
limit. We have never seen cleaner newspapers tl 
those of the past six months. Aside from all ethi 
and moral considerations it is interesting to © 
template the business fact that circulation levels 
the first six months of this year put last year’s figu 
in the shade and broke all previous records. Do li 
papers sell better than dirty ones? 

It is unfortunate that newspapers do not cont 
the supply of the news. Then we should have th 
exactly to suit ideals. As it is, editors must wi 
with material furnished by the actors on the stage 
life, sometimes bitter and sometimes sweet. S' 
there is always a surfeit of news which offers - 
portunity for the selective process. It is our fai 
that Mrs. Biltritz and Tilly Fisher are on their v 
off page one, because they are so tiresome. 


David Gibson holds that no man is fully quali- 
fied to write news unless he has saturated him- 
himself in the h.t. literature of Charles Dickens. 
We used to say the same thing, but our obser- 
vation is that Dickens is almost wholly ignored 
by the present generation. 


PERSONAL 


mm OLPH S. OCHS, publisher of the 

New York Times, and Luke Vincent 
Lockwood, president of the Greenwich 
-(Conn.) New Graphic and an attorney 
in that town, have been elected to mem- 
bership in the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, it was announced following the an- 
nual meeting at Worcester, Mass. 

Col. R. R. McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune was host to former officers of 
the First Division A. E. F. and their 
wives at his home, when the Society of 
the First Division held a three-day re- 
union in Chicago last week. Maj. Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall, chief of staff of 
the United States Army and president 
of the society, was the guest of Col. 
McCormick during his stay in Chicago. 

F. Lauriston Bullard, editorial writer 
for the Boston (Mass.) Herald, is a mem- 
ber of the committee in charge of the 
observance of Progress Week under the 
auspices of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce in Boston next week. Col. Frank 
Knox, New England representative of the 
Hearst newspapers and also publisher of 
the Manchester (N. H.) Union and 
Leader, is also a member of the commit- 
tee. 

Charles M. Meredith, publisher of the 
Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press and presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Association, 
was tendered a dinner at the Hotel Adel- 
phia, Philadelphia, Oct. 22, by members 
of the Weekly Newspapers Association 
of Montgomery County. 

Abraham Cahan, editor of the New 
York Jewish Daily Forward, returned 
recently from a trip through Russia. Mr. 
Cahan has written a series of articles on 
conditions as he found them on his trip 
which is running daily in his paper. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
H. DUNLAP, advertising director 

* of the Miami (Fla.) Daily News, 
has been elected to the board of gover- 
nors of the Miami Airport Association. 
George W, Todd, H. H. Legg and Wil- 
diam Lewis have joined the advertising 
staff of the Daily News. 

J. W. Jones, veteran advertising man, 
late with the Bend (Ore.) Bulletin, later 
with the Eugene (Ore.) Guard, is now 
with the new Salem (Ore.) Evening 
World. 

James M. Kirkham, assistant general 
manager of the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News and editor of the Utah Farmer, is 
at his desk again, following a business 
trip to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

G. E. Babbitt, formerly of Elgin, IIl., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
for the Sumner (Wash.) News-Index. 

E. Bittan and M. L. Schmidt have been 
added to the advertising staff of Women’s 
Wear Daily, New York. 

_ Newcomb R. Bowers, for several years 
in the advertising department of the 
Watertown (N, Y.) Standard, has been 
named advertising manager of the Geneva 
Times. He was advertising manager of 
the Hudson Daily Star several years ago. 

Gardner Griffith, advertising writer on 
the Pasadena (Cal.) Post, has been 
named advertising manager of the Van 
Nuys (Cal.) Tribune. 

Raynor De Burn, promotion editor of 
the San Diego (Cal.) Sun, has resigned 
to become managing editor of the Smith 
& Sons group of publications in San 
Diego County, which includes the La 
Mesa Scout, El Cajon Valley News, Ra- 
mona Sentinel and Lakeside Journal. 

David A. Sikes, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the national advertising on the 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, has taken 
charge of the San Francisco office of the 
paper. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


JAMES W. BARRETT, city editor of 
“ the New York World, who is spend- 
ing his vacation with relatives in Boul- 
der, Col., addressed University of Colo- 
rado students, Oct. 18. 


Jack Hyatt, of the New York American 


a 
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staff, and Mrs. Hyatt sailed Oct. 27 on 
the Malolo for San Francisco, where Mr. 
Hyatt will join the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 

H. P. Brandon, for 25 years connected 
with the Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, 
for the last few years as managing editor, 
has resigned to enter the life insurance 
business with his father. He is succeeded 
by H, Mowrey, city editor. 

Donald Sterling, managing editor of 
the Portland (Ore.) Journal, and Mrs. 
Sterling are parents of a son born re- 
cently, 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer, of the foreign 
staff of the Chicago Daily News, will 
sail for the United States in November, 
after a long period of news gathering in 
Germany. He has not been in America 
since 1922. 

Albert F. Phillips, known to Salt Lake 
City newspaper men as “Philly,” cele- 
brated his 77th birthday last week. He 
was born at Hamilton, O., Oct. 16, 1850. 
Phillips came to Utah in 1889. For some 
years he has covered the State Capitol 
run for the Telegram. 


Johnny Glahn, of Enid, Okla., has re- 
signed from the editorial staff of the 
Emd News and Eagle to continue his 
studies in Phillips University, Enid. 

Endicott J. Rich, city editor of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, addressed 
the weekly luncheon of Sigma Delta Chi, 
honory journalistic fraternity, at Colum- 
bia University last Monday. 

Dave Robertson, a recent graduate of 
the University of Utah, has succeeded 
Preston Grover, reporter for the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, who recently 
joined the local staff of the Associated 
Press. 

William T. Igleheart, secretary to Gov- 
ernor Dern of Utah, and until a short 
time ago city editor of the Salt Lake 
City Tribune, is conducting a weekly 
course in journalism for the extension 
division of the University of Utah. 


R, E. Moore, former night editor of 
the Detroit Times, and who recently re- 
turned from Trenton, N. J., where he 
underwent an operation for appendicitis, 
is on a special assignment for the Lansing 
(Mich.) Capital News, covering the 
Remus murder trial. 

Steve Moloney, sports editor for the 
Salt Lake City Telegram for the past 
seven years, has resigned to work for 
William P. Kyne, prominent horseracing 
man of San Francisco. Moloney is on 
his way to Tulsa, Okla., where he will 
act as an official of a meet there. Lon 
Richardson, associate sports editor, suc- 
ceeds Moloney. 

H. W. Burris, formerly on the staff 
of the Chicago American, has succeeded 
R. B. Cochran as automobile editor of the 
San Antonio Express. 


Glenn A. Walker, who has recently 
been doing promotion work for an oil 


lead. This is an asset. 


now for samples and _ prices. 


the Bungles, which of his 
unwillingly! 


The McNaught 


V. V. McNitrT 
President 


The Bungle Family 


By Harry J. Tuthill 


is the comic strip that sets the 
fashions in comics 


In form and content the Bungle Family steps out in the 
The paper using Bungle Family 
shares in the valuable reputation of leadership. 


If the Bungle Family is available in your city, better send 


wherever it is known. Ask any editor or publisher who has 


TIMES BUILDING, N. Y. 


NGO ere 292° 1 O92:7 


for 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


OHN W. OWENS, who was named to 
succeed John Haslup Adams as the 
editor of the Baltimore Sun following 
Mr, Adams’ death 
OM OCEs alos Ass 
native of Mary- 
land who is de- 
voted to the state, 
its people and its 
institutions. Havy- 
ing traveled very 
widely in this 
country and in 
Europe, and hav- 
ing written of 
public affairs here 
and abroad for 16 
years, he has a 
broad intellectual 
equipment for his 
new duties. 

Mr. Owens began his newspaper career 
in 1911 as a member of the local staff 
of the Evening Sun. 

For several years he did politics and 
general assignment work and then be- 
came political editor of the Sun. 

In 1921 he joined the staff of the 
Washington bureau of the Sun. In 1924 
Mr. Owens was made the London cor- 
respondent of the Sun and took charge 
of the Manchester Guardian service 
which is one of the Sun’s foreign serv- 
ices. 

While filling this position, he visited 
France, Germany, Italy and_ Ireland, 
writing about the public affairs of those 
countries. While in Italy he met and 
interviewed Mussolini. 

After a year abroad, he returned to 
Baltimore, becoming chief assistant to Mr. 
Adams. The two men were close friends. 


Joun W. Owens 


paper in Fort Worth, Tex., is a new 
member of the reportorial staff of the 
Enid (Okla.) News and Eagle. 


Harold Say, formerly marine editor of 
the Portland (Ore.) Telegram, has gone 
to New York to write fiction. 

John T. Moutoux, who has been with 
the United Press in New York, has re- 
joined the Knoxville News-Sentinel edi- 
torial staff. 

Wade E. Baugh, for years a United 
Press telegrapher, is now reading copy 
on the San Antonio Evening News desk. 

John Gunther, of the foreign staff of 
the Chicago Daily News, has written a 
new novel, “Eden for One.” 


Clarence Wright, formerly on the San 
Antonio Light staff, has joined the Asso- 
ciated Press at Dallas. 

Malcolm Decker, editorial writer for 
the Atlantic City Daily Press, has re- 
turned from a vacation part of which 
was spent in Chivago. 

(Continued on page 48) 


This comic strip is wanted 


strips he’d part with most 


Syndicate, Inc. 


CuHartes V. McApaM 
Vice President 
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Remember— 


‘The 
Metropolitan 
for Fiction”’ 


The Most Readable 
Short Stories by the 
Best-Known Authors 
Specially Chosen for 
Newspapers 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley 
Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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Distinguished 


Coe LINOTYPE“ 


TEXT LINOTYPED IN 614 AND 7 POINT IONIC NO. 


eG, 


T. 


MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION IS 


ECONOMY; BRINGS ABOUT 


CONTINUOUS 


No Time Lost If Various 
Type Faces Are Needed 


On Newspaper 


USED ON THIS PAGE 


All Type on This Page Set 
On Only Two Machines 
No Magazine Changes 


Bulletins, resumes, or similar matter 
calling for the use of bold face type can 
be handled on the same Linotype as 
text matter without any time out for 
magazine changes. Ionic No. 5 matrices 
may be had in combination with Bold 
Face No. 2, an arrangement which makes 


it possible to set copy in bold face to full | 
measure or mix bold and light face type | 


in the same line with equal facility. 


On Linotype Models 25 and 26, mul- 
tiple distribution signifies considerably 
more than the mere fact that matrices 
are automatically distributed to both 
main and auxiliary magazines. All 
magazines on these machines are oper- 
ated from a single keyboard and are 
designed so matrices from all maga- 
zines may be assembled in the same 
line and mixed as copy demands. In 
consequence these multiple distribu- 
tion Linotypes, the Model 25 and 
Model 26, are capable of continuous 
composition. They will handle line 
after line without the operator leav- 


ing his seat at the keyboard, regard- | 


less of whether they are being used on 
Straight body matter or the most in- 
tricate head composition. ; 
Advantages of Multiple Distribution 


Just what this means in a newspaper | 


plant may not be appreciated immedi- 
ately, but the more thought that is 
given it the more forcibly will be the 
realization of the advantages multiple 


distribution offers the newspaper pub- | 


lisher. First of all there is the flexi- 
bility of multiple distribution to take 
into consideration. It means that one 


machine will handle a greater variety | 
of copy than is otherwise possible. The | 


roman, italic and small caps of two 
sizes may be used in the main magazines 
while the Model 26, with its two auxil- 
iaries, adds two cap fonts to the assort- 
ment. Thus a Model 25 will handle 


practically all of the text matter on the | 
average newspaper and a Model 26 can} 


be equipped to take care of all heads. 


The ability to set all the body matter | 


or all the heads does not measure the 
utility of these two Linotypes. The fact 


COMPOSITION 


IONIC NO. 5 WINS 
FAVOR OF MANY 
EYE SPECIALISTS 


Of 3767 Replies Received in 
Nation-Wide Survey Large 
Majority Acclaim It 


RATED MOST LEGIBLE 


3297 Specialists Select It As 
_ Type Best Adapted To 
Newspaper Use 


| In a nation-wide survey, conducted 
in co-operation with the American 
| Optical Company, 3,767 eye specialists 
| went on record with their views con- 
| cerning newspaper types and their ef- 


fect upon readers’ eyesight. Asked their 


| Opinions regarding the effect of small} 


| type on the eyes a vast majority said 
| they felt the type faces generally used 
| were injurious and gave their endorse- 
ment to Ionic No. 5 by selecting it as 
| the type best suited to newspaper use. 
|A great many of the specialists ap- 
| proached on the subject carried their 
| endorsement even further and acclaimed 
| Ionic No. 5 and its sponsors in very 
definite terms. 


Answered Two Questions 


| Of the two questions asked these 
| Specialists, the first was: ‘Do you be- 
| lieve that the continued reading of the 
small type now generally used in news- 
papers has an injurious effect on the 
eyes?” To this query 3461 answered “‘yes” 
while 193 replied in the negative. In 
|other words, between 94 and 95 per 
cent of the eye specialists who answered 
this question felt that too-small type is 
far from beneficial to readers. 

The second question asked ‘Which 
of the samples of type do you think is 
best for use in newspapers?” With it 
went a specimen showing three columns 
of newspaper body type of which Col- 
umn 1 displayed Ionic No. 5 and Col- 
umns 2 and 3 showed two text faces 


tion, 3,297 selected Ionic No. 5 as be- 
ing best adapted to newspaper use, 
while 470 expressed a preference for one 
or the other of the two remaining faces. 

Many of the eye specialists gave vol- 
untary praise of Ionic No. 5 when an- 


in common use. In answer to the ques- | 


Text in This Specimen 


Set on Model 25 


All the text composition on this 
specimen was handled on one 
machine, a Model 25 Linotype. 
Its upper magazine was equipped 
with 7 Point Ionic No. 5 with 
Italic and Small Caps, the lower 
with 6144 Point Ionic No. 5 with 
Bold Face No. 2. With this layout 
one machine, or a battery of ma- 
chines similarly equipped, can 
handle every bit of the text com- 
position of the average newspaper. 
The 7 Point Ionic is available for 
opening paragraphs and feature 
articles such as editorials and 
boxes, the 64% Point Ionic will 
care for the bulk of straight news 
composition, and the Bold Face 
No. 2 will handle bulletins, date 
lines, subheads, and similar lines. 


FRONT PAGE SHO 
ATTRACTIVE 


Good Front Dress Will W 
And Please Regular R: 


Gives Impression | 
aan 


Much has been said, and nearly as 
much written, about the importance of 
a newspaper’s front page dress and the 
part it plays in a paper’s history, yet 
each succeeding day and its horde of 
new editions serve only to emphasize 
the need of more attention to this phase 
of newspaper make-up. Despite all that 
has been said and written there is still 
a host of dailies—and weeklies, too, for 
that matter—whose front pages are 
little more than an unordered, massing 
of black, hard-to-read headlines. and 


none too legible text. : 
Today, more than ever, the appear-| 


Modern Reading Habii 
Demand Clean Cut, 
Type for Head Dre: 


That a change has come abou 
reading habits of the newspape 
is generally acknowledged by th 
sons who have investigated t; 
chological side of publishing. 
ample, Grant Milnor Hyde, in } 
“Newspaper Editing,’ says, “4 
reading has become so importa 
‘Easy to Read’ has already appi 
a newspaper slogan. All but t] 
conservative of journals have <¢ 
the idea that their pages must 
to read. In making this decisi 
acknowledge that they are cat 
the casual reader rather th 
thoughtful reader. They are ac 
that the man who will wade thn 
unattractive newspaper is fast 
ing extinct.” 

This situation explains the r 
of giving attention to legibility 
tractiveness in the selection of 
dress, a fact recognized by No, 
Radder when he wrote, in ‘Ne 
Make-up and Headlines,” “Unti 
years ago little thought was give. 
readability of headline type. T] 


The Model 25 


The two main magazines of the Mod 
equipped as follows in setting above 


concern seemed to be to get a co Upper Main Lower 
or extra-condensed face that wou > D: oN : : . 

; Point Ionic No. 5 with Italic 6% Pt. Ionic } 
the largest possible number of | 4 ll 2 No. 
the line. The result was that som emg ko Face 
used headlines that were so co EVERY PART IN THE EVERY PAR 
that complaints were made MACHINE IS BETTER FOR IT Every part in 


is there beca 
chine is betti 
all fit into th 
of simple ope! 
are no make: 


readers.” 
Also Applies to Body Tyy 


Mr. Radder agrees with other { 
ties that the same condition ho 


and all fit into the big 
scheme of simple opera- 
tion. There are no make- 
shifts in the Linotype. 


of body types. He says, ‘“‘The sele There are no compro- Linotype. TI 
ue Rody rape soitarap hss a2 auee mises to cover up defi- | compromises 
Beseevloly Or une Readhne ey ciencies in invention: deficiencies 1 


papers have faces exceedingly ] There is no 


valuable part 
plea of simpli: 
parts from a 
Every part in 
is there beca 


There is no omission of 
valuable parts under the 
plea of simplicity. To 
Every part in the Lino- 
type is there because the 
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Pewspaper 


CONTINUOUS 
COMPOSITION 


JS LINOTYPED IN THE BODONI FAMILY 


| MADE. AS 
SIBLE 


m of Prospects 
ame Time; 
Policy 


{ page deserves the ut- 
on. The modern reader 
ner; he reads his paper 
car or railroad train, 
1as little time for those 
sadlines do not’ appeal 
his attention, a head- 
dable both typograph- 
lly. The paper that of- | 
lything less is courting | 
of the paper that does 
kes into consideration. 
ition becomes an eco- 
| @ question that has 
circulation. The news- 


r Real Com posing Room Kconomy— 


Entire Head Dress Set 
On One Model 26 


Every head in this front page 
showing, from the two column 
headlines through the last decks 
and italic heads, was set on the 
same Model 26. The upper main 
magazine of this machine carried 


© TRADE LI N OTYPE MARK 2 


14 Point Bodoni Bold with Italic 
and Small Caps; the lower main 
magazine, 12 Point Bodoni Bold 
with Italic and Small Caps; the 
upper auxiliary, 30 Point Bodoni 
Bold Condensed caps, and the 
lower auxiliary, 24 Point Bodoni 
Bold Condensed caps. With a 
Model 26 and a magazine layout 
such as this, one operator can set 
head after head without any stops, 
for the multiple distribution Lino- 
type can handle them nearly as 
fast as straight matter. 


Bodoni, Bodoni Bold, and 


INCLUDES GOOD 
HEAD LETTERS 


Bodoni Bold Condensed 
Offered in Many Sizes 


the Multiple Distribution Linotypes 


When an economical method of composition is extended 


to a continuous operation basis, greater profit is sure to 
follow. When the efficiency of the Linotype is carried 


to the point of continuous composition, the result is real 


composing room economy. 


That is the reason many newspapers are profiting by 
the use of the multiple distribution Linotypes—Models 25 
and 26. These machines afford them all of the savings 
which accompany line-at-a-time composition and then in- 
crease these savings through the ability to assemble and 
mix faces in a single line and distribute them automatically. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


TWO MACHINE PLAN MAKES 
FOR EFFICIENCY; OBVIATES 
ALL MAGAZINE C 


BODONI FAMILY 


Copy Pile-Ups 


HANGING 


Battery Can Be Divided in 
Same Ratio as That of 
Heads and Text 


ELIMINATES DELAYS 


Continuous Composition 


On All Machines Stops 


The Model 26 


The two main magazines and two auxiliaries of 
the Model 26 were equipped as follows: 


Upper Main 
14 Point Bodoni Bold with 
Italic (14A68) 


Every part in the 
Linotype is there 


Every part inthe 
Lower Main 
12. Point Bodoni Bold with 
Italic (12A132) 
Every part in the 
Linotype is there 
because the mach 


Every part in the 


Upper Auxiliary 
30 Point Bodoni Bold Con- 
183) 


densed caps (30A18 


EVERY P 
ART IN T 


Lower Auxiliary 


24 Point Bodoni Bold Con- 
1) 


densed caps (24A24 


EVERY PA 
RT IN THE 
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Frederick B. Edwards, formerly of the 
New York Herald Tribune staff and 
more recently manager of the Cleveland 
branch of the Johnson Syndicate, 1s now 
on the Toronio Star. 

Bartlett Cormack, former reporter for 
the Chicago Evening American, has writ- 
ten a play, “The Racket,’ which is now 
in rehearsal. The play is said to be con- 
cerned with the activities of the Chicago 
police. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


BLOOMSBURG (Pa.) MORNING 
PRESS, 128-page 15th Annual! 
County Fair edition, Oct. 1. 

Carrollton (Ga.) Carrol County Times, 
50-page Centennial edition marking city’s 
100th year, OCt. 13. 

Ottumwa (la.) Courier, 44-page sec- 
tion on the 50th anniversary of the loca- 
tion of the John Morrell & Co. meat 
packers’ plant in Ottumwa, observed in 
connection with the centennial of the 
founding of the comptny. 


MARRIED 


REY E. HOHL, former editor of the 
New Lexington (O.). Tribune, and 
now editor of the Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
Post, to Miss Miriam Kidd, of Newark, 
O., recently. 

Royal H. Cotter, of Lowell, Mass., for- 
merly of the Lowell (Mass.) Evening 
Leader, to Miss Gladys E. Cogger of 
Lowell, proofreader on the Evening 
Leader recently. 

Henry DeYong, advertising manager, 
Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call, to Miss 
Emily Hortense Luxen, of Paterson, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. John Luxen, 
Octe2Gnma 

Russell Edward Campbell, of the edi- 
torial staff Indianapolis Star, to Miss 
Mary Gee Allen, of Little Rock, Ark., 
recently. 

Glen R. Hamilton, editor of the Wash- 
tucna (Wash.) Times, to Mrs. Bessie 
Wilcox of Washtucna, recently. 

Louis Weitzenkorn, Sunday editor of 
the New York World, to Miss Irma May 
of New York, Oct. 23, at Fleming- 
ton, N. J. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


R. HULTMAN, formerly of Sioux 

* City and Des Moines, Iowa, news- 
papers, now editor and publisher of the 
Rockwell City (la.) Advocate, has pur- 
chased the Calhoun County Republican, 
Rockwell City, and merged the papers as 
the Advocate. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Jewish Weekly 
has been sold to the Record Publishing 
Company, Inc., publishers of the Jewish 
Record, also a weekly. 

L. D. Burgoon, of Wauseon, O., has 
purchased the Archbold (O.) Buckeye. 
C. L. McCane will act as manager of 
the paper. 

Roy C. Irvine, former publisher of the 
LaCrosse (Wash.) Clipper, has pur- 
chased a half interest in the Caldwell 
(Idaho) News. 

Herbert C. and H. A. Ames have pur- 
chased the Francesville (Ind.) Tribune, 
a weekly, from E. L. Tresize. 

J. G. Heacock and Roger Heacock 
have purchased the Baldwin Park (Cal.) 
Progress and Bulletin and have consoli- 
dated the two papers. 

A. L. Rowen, of Winterset, Ia., has pur- 
chased the Allison (la.) Tribune from 
A. J. Kirkpatrick. 

J. D. Boykin, formerly publisher of the 


Farmersville (Tex.) Times, has pur- 
chased the Wylie (Tex.) Herald. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


KERB C. SPICER, from state ed- 
itor, Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press, to 
state editor, Buffalo (N. Y.) Evemng 
News. 

Lewis Edwards, from copy desk to staff, 
Indianapolis Star. 

F. H. Richardson, from court reporting 
staff to wire editor, Toronto Star. 
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ASSOCIATION met in Florence, Ala., Oct. 
20 and 21 to inspect the government hold- 
ings at Muscle Shoals. 

Troy (N. Y.) Press CLus has been re- 
organized with Alton T. Sliter, of the 
Evening Record, as president. Other of- 
ficers are: Vice-president, John J, Hay- 
den, Times; secretary, E. Roland Alston, 
Morning Record; treasurer, Herbert A. 
Calkins, Sunday Telegram. 

Officers and leading members of the 
Nertueast Mrssourt Press ASSOCIATION 
met in Paris, Mo. Oct. 22, at call of 
Omer D. Gray, president, to discuss plans 
for the winter convention of the organ- 
ization in LaPlata in January. 

Preparations are going forward for the 
annual Thanksgiving ball of the PorTLAND 
(Ore.) Press Crus, to be held in the 
ballroom of the Multnomah Hotel, 
Nov. 22. 

A feature of the winter program of 
the Advertising Club of St. Louis will be 
departmental work providing every mem- 
ber with the opportunity of taking part 
in the particular phase of advertising in 
which he is interested. All phases of 
advertising will be covered by four 
groups. These will be directed by H. J. 
Echele and Frank P. Gibbs. The four 
groups are: Direct Mail and_ Better 
Letters; Merchandising and Distribution ; 
Media, and Advertising Production. 
Each will be headed by experienced men. 

Groups will meet on Thursdays, once a 
month, in rotation. 

February 11 has been chosen as the 
date of next meeting of the Mrssourt 
REPUBLICAN EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


James J. Bowers, Jr., was elected 
commander for the ensuing year at the 
annual election of officers of the ADVER- 
Tisinc Men’s Post No. 38 of the Ameri- 
can Legion, Chicago. 

SUBURBAN Press CLup, meeting at 
Fast Orange, Oct. 21, was addressed by 
Will B. Johnstone, cartoonist of the 
New York World and a resident of East 
Orange, who gave a humorous discourse 
on his experiences. Raymond C. Gray, 
suburban editor of the Newark Evening 
News, also spoke. A. P. Smith, sports 
editor of the Daily Courier of the Oranges 
and Maplewood, was elected a director of 
the club. 


SCHOOLS 


WO HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE 

students and 59 teachers of journalism 
attended the ninth annual conference of 
Kansas high school editors held at the 
University of Kansas Friday and Satur- 
day, Oct. 21 and 22. Richard Doan, of 
the Manhattan, Kan., high school, was 
re-elected president of the Kansas Inter- 
scholastic Press Association. Miss Eleanor 
Baptist, instructor of journalism in the 
Kansas City, Kan., high school, was 
elected president of the Kansas Council 
of Teachers of Journalism. 


Fifty-eight students are enrolled as 
majors in the department of journalism 
at the University of Colorado this year. 

The acting head of the department of 
journalism, University of Colorado, is 
Prof. A. Gayle Waldrop, who was given 
an M.A. by Columbia University last year 
at a time when he was working full time 
in the New York office of the Associated 
Press as well as taking courses at the 
University. J. Stuart Hamilton, for the 
past two years press attaché of the 
American Embassy in Paris and formerly 
city editor of the Japan Times and corre- 
spondent for the London Daily Mail, has 
begun instructing in journalism at the 
university. 

Four sons and a daughter of Washing- 
ton state publishers have entered the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Journal- 
ism this autumn. They are: Tom Mont- 
gomery, son of Robert Montgomery, pub- 
lisher of the Puyallup Valley Tribune; 
Gilbert Kavnor, son of J. C. Kaynor, 
publisher of the Ellensburg Evening Rec- 
ord; Elart Hultgrenn, son of the owner 
of the Sprague Advocate; Harriet Woody, 
daughter of O. H. Woody, editor of the 
Okanogan Independent, and Clarence Ble- 


of the Chehalis Bee-Nugget, is also study- 
ing journalism at the university, although 
she is enrolled in the College of Liberal 
Arts. 

Students editors who will get out 
this year’s issue of the North Carolina 
Law Review have just been appointed 
by the University of North Carolina 
faculty. C. R. Jones, of Lincolnton, 1s 
to be editor-in-chief. 

Rutgers University now has a Depart- 
ment of Journalism with a full four- 
years’ course, leading to the degree ol 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Letters, 
with 79 students registered. The de- 
partment occupies new quarters in Van 
Nest Hall which have been equipped as 
an editorial room, with newspaper files 
and a printing telegraph machine on 
which the service of the Associated Press 
is received by leased wire. A committee 
of the New Jersey Press Association, 
of which R. E. Lent, of the Passaic 
Paily News, is the chairman, co-operates 
in the work of instruction and super- 
vision. 

Thomas Barnhart, for six years on 
the staff of the Snohomish (Wash.) 
Tribune, has been named assistant to 
Professor Fred W. Kennedy, director of 
the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Bruce R. McCoy, former editor and 
owner of the Sparta (Wis.) Herald, has 
been added to the teaching staff of the 
school of journalism at the University 
of Minnesota, iMinneapolis. He will 
teach the courses in copy reading, 
financial writing and community news- 
paper. 

Russell Wilson, managing editor of the 
Daily Iowan, published by the University 
of Iowa journalism classes, was elected 
president of the Associated Students of 
Journalism in Iowa City recently, for 
the second consecutive year. Ralph 
Young, Laurel, was elected vice-presi- 
dent; and Esther Fuller, Mt. Ayr, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


QELMA (Cal.) ENTERPRISE, a 
weekly newspaper published by Lowell 
C. Pratt, recently moved into new quarters 
in the post office building. Its issue of Oct. 
6 was published in the plant of the Porter- 
ville (Cal.) Recorder, 60 miles away, and 
was delivered to its subscribers Friday 
morning instead of Thursday afternoon. 
Newberg (Ore.) Graphic is now oc- 
cupying a new and well equipped plant. 
The Graphic has been established for 38 
years and is owned by Dimond & Nottage. 


aS 


FLASHES 


Blackstone defined law as the rule of 
action, but that, as we recall it, was 
many years ago.—Detroit News. 


The navy has been frequently reminded 
that in times of peace it must prepare for 
magazine articles—Washington Star. 


The political correspondents have 
found a brand new term to use in their 
stories. It is “prevailing sentiment.”— 
Sterling (Ill.) Gazette. 


Lindbergh has courage and personality 
and is uncommercial. Ruth Elder has 
courage and personality. Levine has 
courage.—John Temple Graves in Jack- 
sonville Journal. 


DEAN WILLIAMS WEDS 


Dean Walter Williams, head of the 
school of journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo., and Miss Sarah 
Lockwood, an instructor in the depart- 
ment and a graduate in 1913, were mar- 
ried at the home of relatives in Salt Lake 
City recently. Dean Williams was en- 
route home from a trip to the Orient. 
The bride is grand president of Theta 
Sigma Phi, national women’s journalistic 
sorority. 


CUNLIFFE ADVISES 
SMALL CITY JOBS | 


Pulitzer School Dean Presents —s 
Report—Declares Playing Sensa- 

tional News JRequires 

| 

\ 

. 


Little Talent 


The newspaper practice of playing uf 
private and personal court proceedings 
such as divorce suits was attacked this 
week in the 1927 annual report of Dr, 
John W. Cunliffe, director of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who declared that this kind oj 
newspaper publicity “ministers only tc 
prurient curiosity.” - 

“Very little special training and a very 
limited education are needed for the pur- 
veying of popular scandals and the obtain- 
ing of photographs of the prominent fig- 
ures in them,” continued the Columbia 
Journalism director in his report. “Jour: 
nalism in any real sense of the word im 
plies not merely the power of accurate| 
reporting but the ability to select news 
and to assist in its interpretation by! 
readers who are able to do some thinking, 
for themselves. If it were not so, there 
would be no place for a School of Journal: 
ism in the University.” 

On the subject of employment obtainec 
by the graduates of the Columbia school 
Dr. Cunliffe said that rather unfortunately, 
the more lucrative positions offered by 
metropolitan dailies prove very alluring 
to the young men and women afte! 
graduation. The Pulitzer School dear 
advised students to gain practical news: 
paper experience by starting on a smal) 
city daily. 

Dr. Cunliffe’s report to President Nich: 
olas Murray Butler of Columbia show: 
that during the school year, 1926-1927. 
there were in the School of Journalisn 
64 students in the first professional year | 
of whom 20 were wemen; 49 in the seconc 
professional year, of whom 19 were 
women; 25 graduate students, of whom} 
15 were women and only 10 were men. 


CHECKING COPIES 


Edgar Bloom Tells How His Newspape 
Successfully Keeps Them 


Edgar Bloom, of the Richmond (Ore. 
Spokesman, recently gave in Oregon E: 
changes the following explanation of ho’ 
his paper has solved the much-discusst| 
matter of keeping checking copies: 

“At the beginning of each month v 
take enough large catalogue envelopes j 
handle all our foreign advertisement! 
On the outside of the envelope we pla 
the address of the agency to whom fl 
checking copies go. In the left hat 
bottom corner we put the name of tl 
advertiser. In the upper left our retul 
address. As soon as the paper is 0) 
each week the bookkeeper tears out #] 
page containing each foreign advertisin | 
folds it and puts it in the envelope whe! 
it belongs. This is repeated each issue « 
the month. At the end of the moni 
when the bill for each advertiser is mac 
out it is checked with the tear sheet 
attached to them, the envelope sealed ar 
it is then mailed to the agency by regi) 
tered mail. | 

“Since adopting this plan sever 
months ago, we have not had one agen 
come back with a call for ‘missing copie 
We save enough in time and troub 
hunting up back copies to pay for reg! 
tering.” 


MOWRER WRITES BOOKLET 


Paul Scott Mowrer, European direct 
of the Chicago Daily News Foret! 
Service, has reviewed the foreign rel 
tions of the United States in a book! 
published by the American Library A 
sociation in its course entitled, “Readi: 
with a Purpose.” Mr. Mowrer’s analy! 
was republished in the Daily News in ty 
installments. 


NEW SHOPPING NEWS 


Two dozen merchants: on Oct. 
launched the first issue of the Springfie! 
Mass., Shopping News. It carried 
pages, all advertising. 
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Day and Night 
Emergency Service 


OA cements do happen. No machine in the world 
is proof against them, or against the natural wear 
of long and hard usage. The story behind most repair 
rush orders is machinery out of commission waiting for 
the arrival of new parts to replace broken or worn 
ones. It is a story of loss of production, difficulty in 
meeting publication or delivery schedules and dis- 
appointed readers. 


Accordingly, Hoe has improved and enlarged its 
Repair and Service Department to assist in pre- 
venting these delays. This organization has 
all the facilities necessary to execute orders 
in the shortest possible time and a 24-hour- 
a-day service on repair parts is main- 
tained. Customers’ needs are protected 
by the large stocks of replacement 
parts in up-to-the-minute Hoe stock- 
rooms. 


A Telephone or Telegraph Communication 
will always receive Immediate 

Attention Hauer oon 
received one 
of these Hoe 
Emergency Serv- 
ice Wall Cards 
giving Telephone 
Numbers and Instruc- 
tions? 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


504-520 Grand Street, New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO DUNELLEN LONDON 
NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
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SLOW’ PROGRESS TOWARD SIMPLIFICATION 


Tonnage and Roll-Sizes Little Changed from Year Ag 
Show Machine Equipment and Metal Needs 


Newspaper Requirements of Newsprint Paper 
—__New Features in Tabular Survey 


GIMPLIFICATION of newspaper me- 
chanical requirements has made com- 
paratively little progress during the past 
year, according to a survey of the entire 
field, the results of which appear on the 
following pages. 
Newspaper column widths, column 
depths, and number of columns to the page 
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enables the production of more news and 
advertising within the same number of 
pages, but the process is necessarily slow. 

New press equipment is generally of the 
unit character produced by several manu- 
facturers, and the growing adoption of 
this style of press will no doubt eliminate 
as time passes the wide variation noted 


EXPLANATION OF KEY LETTERS IN 
TABULATION 


PRINTING PRESSES 


A. T. F—American Type Founders 
B.—Babcock 

B. S—Bagley-Sewell 

Bul.—Bullock 

C.— Cottrell 

Cen.—Century 

Cc. D.—Cox-Duplex 

Cr.—Cranston 

Cam.—Campbell One-Revolution 
Cin.—Cincinnati 


D.—Duplex 
G.—Goss 
H.—Hoe 


H. P.—Hoe-Pancoast 
H. H.—Huber-Hodgman 
K.—Campbell Two-Revolution 


Kid.—Kidder 

L.—Lee 

M.—Miehle 

O. S.—Ostrander-Seymour 
P.—Potter 

Pr.—Premier 

S.—Scott 

Stz.—Stonemetz 
Sw.—Swink 


Tp.—Thompson 


W—Whitlock 
PRINTING PRESS TYPES 


A. B.—Angle-bar 


Ac.—Acme 
C—Cylinder 
Com.—Comet 
D.—Drum 
4d.—Four-Deck 
De.—Decuple 
¥b.—Flatbed 
Mu—-Multi-unit 
Oct.—Octuple 


R.—Rotary 

S. R._Semi-Rotary 
Sex.—Sextuple 
Sim.—Simplex 
Sl.—Straightline 
Tub.—Tubular 
Qu.—Quadruple 
Qui—Quintuple 

S. S._Superspeed 
*_Color Press 


COMPOSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


El.—Elrod Caster 
J.—Intertype 
L.—Mergenthaler Linotype 


MAILING 


4 —Addressograph 
Ac.—Acme 
Aut.—Automatic 
Ap.—Addressopress 
B.—Belknap 
C.—Cobb 
Ch.—-Challenge 
Chi.—Chicago 
C.M.—Cox Multimailer 
D.—Dick 

Dix.—Dixie 
Dex.—Dexter 

D. F.—Dixie Flyer 

E. A.—Elliott Addressograph 
E. E—Elliott Electric 
F.—Franklin 
Fed.—Federal 
Fl.—Fastinal 
G.—Goldenrod 
Gt.—Graphotype 
Hal.—Halvorsen 
H.—Horton 


Lu.—Ludlow Typecaster 
M.—Monotype 
Th—Thompson Typecaster 


M. R.—Meurenberg-Rettig 


MACHINES 


H. M.—Home-made 
Hb.—Hobbs 

K. W.—King- Wingate 
Mus.—Mustang 
Mer.—Mercantile 
Ms.—Millsap 
Mon.—Montague 
McF.—McFatridge 


Nil.—Nielson 
N.—Nonpareil 
O.—Omaha 


R. A. D.—Rapid Addressing 
$.—Standard 
Sx.—Simplex 
T.—Typeaddresser 
Ts.—Times 
U.—Universal 
V.—Vossler 

W.— Wing 
Wf.—Winegfoot 

W. H.—Wing-Horton 
Wt.—Winboyt 


present practically the same pictutre as 
they did a year ago, with a slight con- 
tinuing trend toward the eight-column 
page, with columns 12 or 12% ems wide 
and 20 or 21 inches deep. That is the 
nearest approach to a page-size standard 
that can be noted at the present time in 
the multiplicity of dresses in which news 
and advertising are offered to the public. 

Paper roll sizes, governing and being 
governed by the page-sizes, continue to 
parade their infinite variety. Until the 
last of the old era presses disappears 
from the market, there is little possibility 
of relief for the paper manufacturer. A 
number of changes have been made during 
the past year or will be made during the 
next few months, according to the tabula- 
tion. Publishers adding new press equip- 
ment have taken the opportunity of chang- 
ing the format to the newer style which 


not only between different papers in the 
same city and of the same general char- 
acter, but even within the columns of a 
single newspaper produced in a pressroom 
equipped with numerous and varying types 
of machinery. 

Two outstanding new features have 
been incorporated in the current survey. 
One is an estimate of the amount of 
composition and stereotype metal used 
annually by daily newspapers, the other 
is a census of the number and types of 
composing room machinery. The re- 
sponse to these questions has been large 
and generally accurate. 

More accurate reports than have hither- 
to been compiled on a nationwide scale 
have also been included in the estimated 
consumption of newsprint paper and news 
ink, a census which should be of interest 
to manufacturers of those commodities 


and to publishers who may find in 
it comparisons productive of operation 
economies. 

Composing room equipment is of com- 
paratively few types and represents the 
highest degree of standardization in news- 
paper machinery. At the other end of 
the scale is the mailing room equipment, 
with about 50 varying types of machine 
listed as being in use and hundreds of 
papers indicated as using no manufacture 
equipment in this department. Ten new 
names have been added to the equipment 
roster in this field since the 1926 tabula- 
tion, some of them applying to machinery 
used in only one office, others of machines 
which are coming into nation-wide use. 


Due to peculiar conditions obtaining in 
the metal field, it cannot be said that the 
figures in this column truly represent the 
annual consumption of metal in composing 
and stereotyping rooms. Some publishers 
buy a regular and fixed amount of new 
metal at regular periods, others have ar- 
rangements with the manufacturer by 
which they return their dross and receive 
in return an equivalent amount of high-test 
metal, the difference in value being ad- 
justed in cash. It is impossible for most 
of these newspapers to certify accurately 
as to the amount of new material which 
flows through their melting pots. Some 
of the figures given are unbelievably small. 

Ink figures still present some curious 
conditions when compared with paper 
consumption. One might expect a more 
or less constant relation between the con- 
sumption of these two materials, but a 
search for such a fact would be vain. 
Some of the variations in the appetite of 
a sheet of newsprint for a film of news 
ink can be called astounding. They may 
be due to the condition of presses, to 
some extent; they may be due to the 
wonderfully various qualities of ink that 
are sold to publishers buying on price 
alone, but a shrewd guesser would take 
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the chance that most of the spread betw) 
the high and the low ink-paper ratios 
due to the inadequate bookkeeping me 
ods that the industry inherited from 
good old days of the simple life. | 

The dry mat continues to gain 
popularity and is in widespread use m 
not only for metropolitan dailies but 
the small country papers which a i 
years ago had no facilities for accept 
advertising or news service in mat 
form. 

The one-machine newspaper plant 
almost extinct, the figures show. Ne 
papers in the smallest towns have two 
three slug-casting machines, often a) 
mented by equipment for casting disp 
type and making border and ornam 
material, fairly expensive equipment wh 
until recently has. been limited to 
larger and more prosperous newspapt 
Only one plant came to the writer’s att 
tion as having no type-casting machine 
although there may be others concea 
among the papers which returned no 
ports. Auxiliary type-making equipmi 
as noted above, is in general used ami 
all grades of newspapers. 

Comparatively few mewspapers 
shown as operating their own engray 
plants, as indicated by an affirmative 
swer to the question whether they cc 
reproduce photographs. A number 
dailies have close relations with local « 
mercial photographers, giving them 
fast service they need and avoiding 
uneconomic operation of a part-time pl 
and the difficulties of negotiation with 
other and highly diplomatic labor un 
The newspaper-owned engraving pla 
with a few exceptions, are located in 
largest cities. Compilations showing 
amount of engraving’ metal used by ne 
papers are not presented because of t] 
incompleteness and of typographical d 
culties in listing the additional columr 
figures. It may be brought up to date 
used in a later issue. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


Ionic No. 5 is a marked improvement. I hope all 
newspapers will adopt this new type. We who have the 
care of the nation’s eyesight in our hands will find it 
of great benefit. Patients who are up in years will find 
this new type of great help. Furthermore, it will be of 
benefit in reading on trains and trolleys. 


Dr. JoHN H. Martscu 


President, Pennsylvania 
Optometric Association 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPAN 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK co 
NEW ORLEANS CHICAGD SAN FRANCISCO CANADIAN LINOTYPE LTD., T 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World ae 
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PAGE AND PAPER SIZES AND OTHER MECHANICAL DATA OF 1,950 DAILIES 


Press, Composing Room and Mail Room Equipment—Paper Metal and Ink Tonnage Consumed— 
L Type of Electrical Current—All Dailies of U. S. and Canada Listed 


(Copyright 1927 by Eprror & PusttsHeEr) 
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DUPLEX NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE OF WEB PRESSES OFFERED TO PUBLISHERS 


Duplex Super Duty Interchangeable Unit Double Octuple Press. Rolls Below or at End—Independent Drive 
System 


All Duplex 
Presses have abso- 
lutely unit type con- 
struction, each unit 
separately driven as 
a protection for 
emergency and a 
convenience in re- 
duced runs. 


Metropolitan Semi-Cylindrical Press arranged Metropolitan Heavy Duty Tubular—40 page. 
with rolls overhead. Built in Quad, Sextuple, Gears of steel or All products at full speed. Single plates—pages 
Octuple, Decuple, Etc. manganese’ bronze by twos. Built on the unit plan. 


and extra heavy. 


All parts are 
standard, identical 
and _interchange- 


able. 


In multiple fold- 
ers, drives are abso- 
lutely independent. 
No folder is depend- : 
ent upon the other The Standard Tubular Plate Press prints all- 
page combinations in multiples of two—Delivers 
the product at full speed with only one plate 

per page. 


The Tubular Plate Unit Combination may be . . 
operated as a single unit or two independent mm operation. 
presses. One plate per page. 


Model E 
High Speed Flat Bed Web 


Perfecting Press 


Model A 


8-Page Flat Bed Web Press for the 
Weekly or Small Daily 


DUPLEX PRESSES of ANY TYPE, for ANY FIELD, are guaranteed to give 
THE HIGHEST SPEED, THE GREATEST NET PRODUCT, THE SIMPLEST 
OPERATING UNIT, THE FASTEST SIMPLEST FOLDER. 


EEE PATENT ED) (PATENTED) 


GREATEST STRENGTH by reason of selected materials, highest forgings, 
special bronzes, high speed bearings, steel gearing. 


WE REFER YOU TO ANY USER, WILL GLADLY GIVE YOU NAME IN ANY VICINITY 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS—ASK THEM ! 


OFFICES AND WORKS: BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
World Building: NEW YORK Chicago Temple Bldg.: CHICAGO deYoung Building: SAN FRANCISCO 


Tue DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
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Norwalk cece: sLOUT st. steers a otpatels,< an 22 13 300 9,000 1 Ee ae, ats AOE Tl Noo wa EA No Wet. Dry No 
So. Norwalk...Sentnél ........... ey Al ne 200 10,000 1D Tub 3-3 f Icu,. El eee Dry ON 
Norwich ...... Bulletin Saeco oe 8 21 oe 2 een er De Bp osa Hd a eutectic ae kere me Nee Yes i nee 
Recordi ne mre eivenaney: th eH Ap SS o MOT Meador . 9 6!) outa Wa cite fone caa ite Sobek E Bye Yes 
Stamford... /sAdvocate |... Se sere 8 214% 12% 500 15,000 1: Sim 1421.72 M Yes Dry No 
Torrington ....Register .........-. 8 21% 12 225 7,000 1 H Sim 8 L A Yes Dry No 
Wallingford ..Times ...........-- 6 18 ho ee cee ae Or ee er ie che Oren | pada: OY? pog6Gd Sic Manoa Nah No 
Waterbury ....Demecrat .........-- 8 17% Ne eR re Ae ee ene eee Sree sf ops bas soc Se PR CIA cht acca Soe Ves: tu. 
Repub. & American... 8 22 12% 1,800 7114, 53%, 35%, 33 33,000 Fo O00 ee AL MEL Gal 6 Gna © ae rcerce 12 To pe M, 2 Lu A Yes Dry > Yes 
1 
Willimantic ...Chronicle ........... 8.622 13 75 37%, 1834 4,000 2,500 fF ee * een 4L EA Yes Dry No 
Winsted! 24072, -niitizen! Ritlnasancaaes 0 meu 13 44 67, 50%, 33% 1,350 1,500 1G Com. Bells eo EA Yes No No 
Witmingten ...Every Evering .... 8 21% 12% 950 721A, 545%, 36% 300,000 30,000 1G Sex 8 Teaede Mylo Laz H No Dry No 
Morning News & 
Evening Journal . 8 21% 12% 2,100 7234, 545%, 36% 35,500 34,320 1H Ss 15 Dad Mie 2eGe WwW No Wet No 
Sunday Stat ..-..- 7 214s 13 325. 26616.°50, 3854) | ei wee) nese ones 1H Ou 4 Ese, 1 Lu, Ele Yes Wet No 
Washinglan .. ges & Times... 8 au Ne 12 8,000 6814, 5334, 34% 28,000 30,000 Zuid Oct . 34 Lado, 2ulsae se Nvied No Dry 
REWisuiecusetet: -.s camstaiers ee ee ee et Ma Cano lssatare. senocdonw, dpddeh. ax qfeearn oS aceripeinc Pet aie Sei Yes 
Postie. cas «eaters 8 21 11/14 12% 4,427 FLY4 SSHe, S556, 1794 wees ‘146,300 Bt Oct Bl plea 2 Levis at el aay No Dry 
(Newsprint and quantity of ink used Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 192/) ‘¢ 
Stargcrrs ce ie Paeer es 8 22 12% 817,000 71%, 53%, 353% "20,897  '488,704 4H Oct CP pT yout eohg alm 0) No Dry N 
(Quantity of ink and metal used Jan, 1 to June 1, 1927) 
United States Daily. 7 21% 14 948 71% 7,500 20:00 0dr arene Pos 40 TY 149 Ete] 2-Sp Yes Dry’ + aNe 
Bradentom ....Herald ........4..- 8 21% 12 150 69, 34%4, 17% 10,000 6,000 1 eS ee Aras. 4L ev OMes Dry No 
Clearwater ....Sun & Herald ...... 8 20 12 557 9 35; 47, 74,800 73,000 EL ET Mite Mimibitee Ratt sate AP Se 1, Med Sie No Dry No 
+ (Paper, metal and ink consumption for Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, 1927) 
Daytona Beach. News-Journal ...... al 12 189) “343/017 Ten oe eens 4,940 12D Tub Del, Ande Lael, ele sol A No Dry No 
DeLand ...... VI eile CODE OME DOrGEs 3 a2u 12 200 70, 523%, 35 8,000 4,000 iW) Fb Dili atoll aaeee Lae W Yes Dry 
Fort LauderdaleNews ...........+-- Oy) nS har at ir Bae to een Sorieo aot GMa cdod REMC DoMeeNOUGCKoe «=| Som opood aoa. 8 a <a Yes 
Fort Myers .. Press .......----+-- 8 20% 12 20 2,000 TOL ID, MELE apts Suite, ; op ee Dry Yes 
Tropical News ..... lt ene = Sree eos | Wee oodaot  _ cdba5c ome EEE Commun | ys cheng h soph ga ae ae Yes ‘ 
Fort Pierce ...News-Tribune ..... Vie ae 130. - WO RR ae” Beax36: 052485 © Se ee eee ener DN a Tee ee Pale, WA Yes Dry No 
Gainesyille ....News ..........-.- 7 1934 i A ke. Re ee a ot so) Meuasut « Maaeae A ee ee ears we Yes , 
Sune ta ears 6g cates 8 22% Peet) oe. eevee nC Pas a eS AP ee, Eee | uta Bid ateus fears ae 4 Ves ise 
Haines iGity )...beraldih |. 232.008 see 8) 20 re © Ob eon eh ee i ee Boon. oO MRE apo oosc) ) mrhan io Sciam Yess 
Jacksonville ...Fla. Times-Union Smee 7, re te ere ae ee lacy Ecce Sl) oe gE co) | Gea S at Soe Yesiy & 
Journal (200.32, 528s 8 “22 Ee bee ee Re SER tice St GoD! Boo Pome an eop se = _ basen sogodow? Yes 
Rey. iyeest) .... Citizen .Qent suaegenrs 8 20 12 60 3,000 1,600 it 2B) A Cet: No Dry 
Lakeland ..... Leader & Star-Tele.. 8 21 Re ik A a NON eh a ol a Ft ee wi Ot ci rot  s MiaS cote cas Yes 
TakewWorth «+ sbeader( c5: Sean 7 ex 13 DG #353 2,500 1,500 2M Fb 2° 41 eM sia Yes No 
Leesburg ..-..Commercial ........ Chee 12 65 V1 a ee on) 1,000 1D wag eR aio 3 L coe Yes wae ; 
Miami sci «0s Herald)? |). .2s0' eer ate 8 22 12% 25959 72,54, 36 12,900 79,000 es a rare aca 34° Is sei, 3 lw H No Wet Yes 
(This report for pericd of Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1927) 
News. (4. -keapeee 8 22 12 2,700 OSSAse O94 SA ee et 71,420 2 Oct 10° Laelter, eM: ec No Wet Yes 
ee cae oe een. ane A rari ariel. Lec oso So SSO Scale me IR sn 25.5 = Ptr) ie Yes ole 
New Smyrna . ee i CON Re OneCare a) SAcado. yoo oe) | oR Om ) WEEP o Gai - ee 
Woalawes masmicere St 6 1934 PS ao RCo eae es Ong on ane Riga OF mB, « 
Mrlando “s4..k« Reporter-Star 8 aet 12 280 344%, 17% 8,000 6,000 20 Tub 
Sentinels we. «ee o- - 8 2 12 500 3414, 17% 3,000 7,500 iy 1B) Tub 
Palathaws stem she INE WSs ieteirereria:: oats 7, 20 13 120 70, 52%, 35 2,000 2.000 1D A 
Palm Beach ...NE€WS -.s.ee-seeees 6 19% ea ee ee Re ek a agdsad. Or den asGR | © Botore 
Pensacola ....Journal & News 8 22 12 310 68, Sivs4. 12,000 10,000 1G Sex 
Plant Gity 2.0 Courier cease arn oars y “2p 13 38 35x48 3,000 1,000 ea lt Mi ie 
St) “Augustine, Record eee eee <- 8 21 See ae MN SR reece 4 AR RR bene Ogio. RMB ios 
St. Petersburg .Independent ....... 8 21 12 775 345 343400R ee | ees 24,000 ADD Tub 
TITLES! | Hareyielery eine ee ces 8 21% 12 1,385 69, 52, 34% 80,000 63,500 2G Sex 
Sanford “ean Herald, Merce. sree 8 20% (eh em rico ea each leo OSE Lap Fb 
LAR CS Is ayers pi Ph usrese: ae) i ne riots a teres Cree BA wr cacy SortoD” be AoC seme By ely 
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Use Big Ludlow Faces 
in Any Quantity 


Also made in 60 point and smaller 


Also made in 60 point and smaller 


Also made in 60 point and smaller 


assembled by the compositor. 


@ 
Simple construction and sturdy mechanism Fal 
O X C make the Ludlow caster a practical heavy-duty ab 
. machine equally efficient under the peak load “|| 


72 Point Ludlow No, 11-BI D 
Also made in 60 point and smaller and the ordinary run. 


A more attractive paper and better adver- fel 
tising display mean increased space sales and Fal 
a S bigger profits for the publisher. | 


The largest face shown on this |* 
page, or the daintiestitalicisreadily 
72 Point Ludlow No. -BI Now in Process available on the Ludlow as needed. 


Easier setthan single type,clean  |* 


ame brass matrices are rapidly composed 


oy eae by hand in a special stick and slug- |# 
lines cast at the rate of sixa minute. |* 


Without mold or machine changes, any size | 
of new type in sluglines is delivered direct into Ke 


72 Point Ludlow No. 11-B the galley at the front of the machine, ready to be i 
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Reece concn aie Newspaper executives everywhere recog- nn 
ach Sage. nize the greater effectiveness and salability of he | 
The big faces shown on this page, a few of advertisements set every issue with new Ludlow fell 
over 600 different fonts, are cast in sluglines faces. They also know that the Ludlow way is | 
on the Ludlow from hand-set matrices. Faces 5 % 
like these, obtainable only in Ludlow slug- the economical way. RS 
lines, stand up under dry mat pressure. © fll 
RIMM ACC ST ee ae ee | You should know the facts. a 
Fill in and Mail Now <*/ 
The return of the coupon does not call 
Ludlow Typograph Company H "i . ll 
2032 Clybourn Avenue obligate you in any way. | 
Chicago, Illinois | 
Please send details of Ludlow of Today and S| 
specimen showings checked below: 1 i 
[] Ludlow No.11-B [] Ludlow 1-B efel 
[] Ludlow No.11-BI  [] Ludlow 2-B I p dl WY | g h C | se Il 
CJ Ludlow 2-BI udcio ypo r ap Oo 3] 
Reine | 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago | | 
Address Boston: Harbor Bldg., 470 Atlantic Ave. Atlanta: Palmer Bldg., 41 Marietta St. lel 
8 SD Sh a Be. Pee ERE 2 | New York: World Bldg., 63 Park Row San Francisco: Hearst Bldg.,5 Third St. | 
Pal 
exe 
= x el | 
Oe ti of oho te of th fo Xo th Oe “oh of the ofe eh of i ofe Eh afe the Oo ie of eee eet fe Gh ae the of Si 
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PAGE AND PAPER SIZES AND OTHER MECHANICAL DATA OF 1950 DAILIES © 


COLUMN DATA | a 
— at A o 
8 oo eee 3 
~ rt a rs £ bes os bo : 
o & a 5 | & Paper Dimensions Eas i, | iS & : as = oF ~ 
CITY NEWSPAPER ¢£ 5% § - 86 Rolls or Sheets— 2-5 26= = 3) & ft a3 
ES i we ow Inches Sharp. ease) 6 A. =) = So ao 4 
5S ~ ag Ou ae Zand SO Re Lelie “Oo -B-| % S35 a 
5 36° aap 6.0 MA o% 23 os pons) 5 wo 
Urs = He gees = sex oy of es of MG ty 22 
. Pp z fou Seg5 soe Eo 2g .£ Bo 28 so of, 
o 0 re 40% an & fou © Sh O60 >S oo ee) : 
a(S 3 On 2SuW4n <ou Zn ay-3 ZO B= 5a =D pe 
. - 
FLORIDA—Continued 
SEE HEY Bodde5 ine a nN it eal re RR RS Se io Gan: © dork: Pe BSA B SIO me Satie eo wuoelsbaleteretseet crcl aie Ves tyes 
820i ae Atha e ae hetsisaay ad eevCaMs ite 0 Smee eam Ee sk LEE ey nme Sane es oie Yes “ic 
MEWAre vrei ellen A) i rr Te er Pe Mone Sanne Tl Barn) aaah 2 DSRRADe ME caonebo:. © Gicousandeton aso Yes. "aun 
Tallahassee ....Democrat 8 19% i COC OOGIEOenoeatCcwooosy ||  idtmcin <asmont © accent Sep) Ditererets ates ee pala.chemeneteyerencrstarece eee a Yes. sen 
Florida State News.. 8 20% ee ee ee ie eer oy Pe me tee rc:  e mteercae, ee ore eg OM Sree RE sn eae amt one Yes 
Waninas = <<: Dimes. 2s. Seat aistes 8 21% 12 2,000 69, 52, 34% 120,000 65,659 1D SEODRE 14 ee. 2h W_ No Dry Yes 
WYubUne) ©... dei etes @ « 8 21 12 3,000 68%, 51%, 34% 20,000 110,000 2G Biever siete 18 L, 3 M, 2 Lu AWH Yes Wet Yes © 
W. Palm Beach: Post joie. demsreteten ve 8 22 a0 sveiefei = \o). Mu tasicrercieitenttetetcteaala aoe Me MeN alate Booote ss angonod saouas Sai O OURO OdOr ani cos Yes 2 tam 
ADIMES Pa 5 5. oft, fe ete Ries 8 20 Sen ee 5 ea Gen ance ee Cer) fa ew eA ere wie Saneee Rieloreteten esis Sere Potts Bie Yes “223 
Winter Haven” Chief’. .cs Gewesn ane 8 220 12 75 70, 5234, 35 6,000 30000 ee DC tein 8 as 1-E,03 I, 1p M Yes No No 
AID any ates « ters Herald). @i6#8ceis, cers 8 21% 35%, 17% 7,000 6,000 GIB) Tub Sad. 1M EA ot Dry Now 
Americus ..... Vimes-Recorde A ease BLOM ME FeCue Mee sta. sn wet ern <oeniae GPacne 7 -saatels aeraeesheieetch! Ale wteters aac... aagaeerneeten etede Tech Sete Yes “223 
Athens) “rere loiare Banner-Herald ...... ep Sod en ee ee ee err a NL em OE oc anlone. oo PoaRtid ue GooocdoosoGaal eee Yes ve 
Atlanta ccc. sat Constitution 4...) 3a). 8 21% 68, 64, 51,°34 43,000 ZIG: OGM 2reieiyE tee Sense ne 20 L, 4 M PA No Dry= Yes 
Georgian-American .. 8 20 12 5,500 68%, 513%, 34%, 17% 40; 50.0% etal S880 lean Gm teiors cle 21s sevice Ld H No Dry Yes 
1 (Total ink consumption includes 200 lbs. Red ink.) 
Avista! “cine ses Plerald) ostasaiuse tien 8 21% 12 4005-3685 e534. 12,000 25,000 ghatet My Setoleeaieas 10 L WH -No Dry No 
Atlanta o.0..% Journal a0..acte eee 8 21% Cmca Mes riner rir criiat tic deme SEGGauc. “ Gandde- <a) SN Sagannaobosch . Beer HSS Yes J. 
Augusta 1 scone Chronicle se etme sees 8 21 Slot ietwiwaas®  SWie-sisi a: ape ssrecaate Jone welche eve Una am ase sta er ti anne oie ok ene oe SARS ais adja ver ye Reene enone an setemete Sine a5 Yes © S23 
Brumswick ce .News sac cs unease 7 20% ae ee teisintieg Lt ois ehetagar mt aers mC CCC close DOG cc Why ll A Mle GSO ESB no aS site mete NieS'*; ae 
Columbus ..... Wnquirer-Sun ....... 8 22 Roe A. abe an ae ere ars So's Stele ay, hours Sonestch 0 — Sites cova) 2 eiays\ tere: Sa elade” CSE Iee IEE: on ieee Ba, eA Yes jy ae 
edger Oe, esters 8 21% 12 600 35 5,810 10,350 Wa = Cee > eee 3 Senile) 1a big 1 No Wet Yes 
Cordele) 4). secon Dispatch sath encase i 20 13 24 70, 5234, 35. 2,000 22500.) AD ie W ae «eee 4L ; WH Yes Dry No 
Dubiins jyccaroee Courier-Herald’ ..... 7 120 oe sateealea Wikre nies SO eee ee | Ones DR. a eee Ns, Aiokona. ee ote aeee wae dav’ Dry “23 
Griffial aa codes News & Sun......... 8 20 Pitt, \Srassto tee whctne Meinsreeee ates felacy Re Oe iim oie ate Ue Lams» GO Miveccués: os Suepiap serene ears Avs ate Yes. (fen 
CaiGuange J)..oReporter *.. secs 7 “20 13 Pays WAU N ly Vip Is) 2,500 500 1D Fb 2L Bae NAY ‘ No 
MMigtone Sicha. INE W'ST cara ais cia hicitatetens 8 20 12 700 »=68. 34, 17% 24,000 14,400 1H tees 9p Lae IM a No Dry No 
Telegraphy Si\yo%,. arcs + 8 21% 12 1,500 68, 513%, 34 10,000 40,000 Wee ee” AR SeC LO\=T; 22. Mt H No Dry No@ 
Moultrie: ...0.c Observer is. 0. «on sae 7 20% 13 6098 705052540035) 2,000 SOCAD Sal Neel Wie etc. 3 T Yes No No 
Rome... .. sens News Lribune: ss. oe 8 20% 12 100 9770575234; 35. 173% 2,000 2,800 } D Fb 4L CW No es) No 
Savannah!) sin Newssincitacutresic «cake 8 21% 12 1,400 68%, 51%, 34% 11,000 42,000 1 Sex 13 L, 1 M Sp No Dry No 
Thomasville ...Times-Enterprise ... 7 21% 13 60 35x48, 62 f 1,000 1,500 AMR Wo Shes. A Biel WH Yes Dry. No 
Tifton ela.sacee Gazette : Aiivsierere chee «lene ih Pe 13 25 35x48, 62 f 1,000 600 1S Wil iste ss 2L RAD Yes Dry No 
Valdosta '...05. SPIES a BER elnetan se 7 20% a rex an CMe Naar AA ) lk acnhenee deen sosennoec 6 bo secon ep nte eleiste ies Ses sae, eae Yes, rs 
Waycross ..... Journal-Herald ..... 8 20% 12 60 70 “3,000 25500 1 DF PW Fb S21 WH Yes No No 
Hilozeiecicscerete Tribune-Herald ..... 6 19 5/7 So | elewieles | “tines sielett.s Sele seaiiec) © De “alsrtabial E aeisielesht. UMuciereye tts. 9° 0) Bexcva:c.s% (5 ]menn anes ter Ene ne fe erete ae Aer eas Yes: Fee 
Honolulu 2.23.32 Advertisers eminem 8 203% 12 725 34%, 17% 20,000 24,000 Dd Tub 10,8, leba, WT A ~- "Yes Dry Yes 
Star-Bulletin ....... 8 21 12 800) 6958) 52:9 23434 26,000 21,000 a ¥Es Qu 1M Ch Yes Dry Yes 
Boise tins cae f Capital, INewsiscrs «<8 Sweat ats Eee ES EOS Gok A Se sickh. >. Thy bos oe a ‘ Yes” ae 
-Idaho- Statesman ....7 21 Aree, Syereie slop 2 pads ace, 6 vain moe ale a cere SR CSL een eae. aM ee ee ee He 7 Yes Bo 
Coeur: D’Alene.Press-...:.....-.22. a0 afereterewo SOR ESOC OO UAE MMA. Mrniko nie) eWapaOn . odo go ame eae ae re Risce Wes - 2 
Idaho ' Falls, oe yPRoste eeerence + tee pare, S slors nS) © Bann iar» 8 Seepsio's ela ccolt Ue me mn ve mE ons ar ms) ae : anes Ves: saleen 
Kelloge. .c00 cS NGWS (cs cundbte ctw: oe 8 13 15 +22x30 300 Adee jn wes . Dry Ne 
Lewiston ..... Tribitne Pi crtecn meudas 13 125 33% 5,000 tub wee Yes Dry No - 
Moscow .......Star-Mirror ay Mee) ee Te SUM ie ets S Med ae? neha se0g¢ ay 500 Yes) "ae 
Nampa aeonecs Eiree! Press: seus. «tee Se MOE ICEBAR ee ee Ee 3 tcp ees eo) ar 66 i dirs Yes - 3.0mm 
Pocsteno ...ucpOUtnal, live wce tea ec 12 60 Tae 52 35 1.500 Com H Yes Dry No 
Tribune. Syacus us sees 12% 288 22, 44 8,500 eae W_ Yes Wet No 
SPwina FallsicmeINCWSeme si sie teiersueh 13 O55 267405022 2,500 Fb, Com W Yes Dry No 
MAINE Sis iow cpstane ere Tae 385 as Nera ieRtM | Tol atevette te erabeigusre eS Bony eeccee ececee Saeces 4 sia) 4 alae sisinioleiete see Yes cee 
Wallate ......Press Times 13 70 = 34x44 4,000 800 aye 3 L Ces Oar oie 
(Altome noire anaes Telegraph: sav lemeietvevce Sezk 124% 1.800 35, 17% 3,000 15,000 D Tub SL. Yr Lu ie No Dry No 
Aurora ....+-. Beacon-News ....... 8 21% 12 1,200 351%4x2234 Se 30,000 DG Qu At elects Sp No Dry No 
' Be 70%, 53, 35144, 17% 
Beardstown ...Hlinoian-Star ...... 7 es 13 50 ~ 70;=5234 : 3,400 600 1 sos... ; As Vile te Mer Yes No 
Belleville), ced vocaten Memes 8 21% 12 200 34% 3,000 4,500 Leet Sim 5) ley Des ea A Yes Dry No 
A News-Democrat ..... 8 20 oS Bipoate OOO OOO POG OHO saat or boot | NOOSA MODAN AAG | Poccnommanooac te Cane Yes Sie 
Belvidere ..... Republican 8 20% 12 75 70,°5234, 35 4,000 S000 eC PD SCR tke aut H Yes Dry No 
Bento) oa ots sets INGWS) Gein «i515 gare, «ied 8 20% 12 60. 705 5234; 135 1,500 2,000 Dae Re ois 2, I M_ Yes ic. Now 
Bloomington ..,Bulletin ........ +. 8-21 oi Veryeal = TER eesieie oe matte New, ope Totwitnel spoils eorapii cee MaMEM Tyee Mee hecorstehe Mn wetetcyeyaleme 1 SM-+, 2/015 stam atramers etteateins ree red ie Yes 2 
ri Pantagraph 8. .21 12a O00" 135 225" Oi: yo alegre 40,000 LB) Tub © 1 7 eM? Lupe Dry Nowe 
abhoveds ss crerelene Bulletivy.|.\. yf sates ee URL ERS Scr ae eee ote ok el civ. | Sse G ae 1h re Hew COATES... deena eh gisceican: Pas Yes. ss. ee 
i CITRON. ogee gaviniae toe 8 20% 12% —- 140 . .3534, .18 3,000 3,200 I Dp Tub 4 D1) isu M-H No Dry  Nowee 
Canton cic ees) edger atecis Mee oe ce 7 20% 13 LOO) S70 besa S47 1,000 2EGOO Fs ay ol VET ges ee heats 4L W Yes ~ Neither No 
Garbontlale 4...ree’ Press) o03/.0....5 6 i PAY) oe Nae ayes Se Wap Whe 76,¥or 8) ste fos aetPeR De (ote yered APR See aR Ono leipie ede See Pshavsiehocae uk” He's tiegte een ams ce RTCUORR. CaS Renae ao BA es: “eae 
Carlinville ... .-Enquirer SOOO DEI 0 GeLON 5/7, oo sleiwisiste) Uae esateerersries eOsieze) ate a) ifajo * eemeletat sterile Soduc. at saosin Sa we, ate capes euslexeisrateite pelert . Benes aise Yes aes 
Gemtrahia ...... Sentinel SehKahere Mtclece 3a 8 21 13 168 34144, 17% 4,100 2,200 iB) Tub halt; A Yes Dry No 
Bhramparen weve 1s ilirida vcretarenete cle tevelss ol 8 20% 12 100 3970, 5234, 35 4,000 BSD00) De Ne Fb 59, *1 Lu; El READS ves Dry No 
a News-Gazette ...... 8 21 11/14 12 6007 235.470 <u Go” | Oe eee 12.000 1G Sl 10 L, 1M None No Dry . Now 
Chapleston 5... Courier: octet - «ict 7 20 13 VAS HA, SOSH I 500 1,100 D. M Fb 3 L W Yes’ Neither No .- 
i News? <.sicdthe pore isirs 7 20 13 One fest aarti ces eels 500 300 le (Gh PD og eres 1 M_ Yes 2 ated EN) 
Chica eoN fase tie sc ATHOLICAT MMe ec sa sie nies S20 12 52,000 68%, 513%, 34% 82.000 3,000,000 6 G, 13H Sex-Oct 62 L, 5 M D Yes Dry Yes 
Herald & Examiner. 8 20 12% 50,000 6814, 513%, 34% 4,700,138 1,964,500 10 H, 3G Sex-Oct 62a lene D No Dry » Yes 
Journal J7. 7. ees le) te BUA Nee MD chs an ripe a wee) Mt an, Me ac yg ea ge Mee Poe oe SA atte Cone Yes - 
Journal of Commerce 8 21% 12 SOOT Ges Aran |e ee Sy ee D Tub mld Sp No Dry No 
NEWS) Sains © of diegete's 8 21.78 12% 54,038 71%, 5354, 3534, 177% 175,000 1,600,000 16 H Oct 49 L, 8 M, a Lu, Hand No Dry Yes 
1 Se 
POSt oars cere ee alee 8 21% 12354 Eee 72, 541%, 36 2G 18 ie ve wee NO Dry Yes 
SPAIDUDE: cs aieisionters 8 21 11/14 12% 140,000 7244, 54%, 36% 18 G 63 Lia2) Ea, 3 Sp Yes Wet Yes 
Clinton) ........JournalsPublie 2:5... 7 20 as WEEP ue gies eles casa Peretielel = isea SrePeesint MEMEEU os leaRatererE tte one sree dene Yes ane 
Danville ...... Commercial-News ... 8 21 12% 1,100 35% 1D 120 idee) on ele bL D No Dry No 
iE tes inten SGAIEPEL. co nae amen 8 20 1234) SededGsieurasascuasn, Th Br 2L, 81, 3M C -No Dry No ° 
Review: otetctests anc's cate 8 20 12% 1,500 71; 5334, 3534 is+G SA PAT a a 5 | No Dry Yes 
De, Kalb... sts Chronicle = 3%... : 8 20% 12 100 70, 5234, 35 GD Qe 20: D No nh No 
Independent ........ 8 20 wish-x!”. Wactenataley qe pBiie ols'ia Welebe So tess hrs} ae oe a Ee mR OS cy Re te 7 a et ee ee Rae ne Yes 
Dixona bh cckances Telegraph cf s6 o«s 8 . 20 L204. “ stecacvert 36, 18 G APL ate Hand Yes Wet No 
Duiquoin ......: COSI in to cao ey ae 8 +20 CEE NRO POR CMNS cto Lr ie Me Melo te et nS ESOC ee Arka cid Mle Qhootasea nod siete No . 
Bast.:St.. Louis Journal”... sek eecs oo 8 21% 12% 630 71, 53%, 35%, 17% 1 10 L,1M Yes Wet No 
News-Review sue 9 20 oe SO CSM Inc Me cna Ree either S wisi |) as antares cco cen ee sake Yes 
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CLINE SYSTEM 


Controls the Press 


Full Automatic Two-Motor 


Alternating Current 
Controller 


Some Users 


Chicago Tribune 
New York Times 
Pittsburgh Press 
New York News 
Cleveland News 
Columbus Dispatch 
San Francisco Chronicle 
Detroit _Free-Press 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Rochester Times-Union 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Kansas City Star 
Toledo Blade 
Dayton Daily News 
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Buffalo Evening News 
Los, Angeles Times 
Omaha World-Herald 
Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Sydney (Australia) Sun 
Long Beach Press-Tele. 
Pasadena Star-News 
Ottawa Journal 
Vancouver Province 
Altoona Mirror 
. San Francisco Bulletin 
Hartford Courant 
Minneapolis Journal 
Providence News 
Los Angeles Herald 
Reading Times 
Indianapolis Star 
Knickerbocker Press 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal 
Erie Daily Times 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Harrisburg Patriot 
Seattle Times 
Harrisburg Telegraph 
Montreal La Presse 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Highpoint Enterprise 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Denver Post 
Border Cities Star 
Rochester Democrat 
Nashville Banner 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 
Miami Herald 
Waltham News 
Flint Journal 

lean Times 
Manitoba Free-Press 
Fresno Republican; 
La Van Guardia, P. I. 
Chicago Daily News 
Labor, Washington 
Aberdeen World 
St. Paul Dispatch 
_ Roanoke ‘Times-World 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Waterloo Courier 
Tulsa Tribune 
Chicago Evening Post 
Salt Lake Tribune 
Canton News 
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Press 
Control 
Station 


Double-Motor Press Drive, Direct Current 
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CLINE SYSTEM AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TENSION 
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CONTROL STATION 
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CLINE ROLL STAND WITH AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TENSION 
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Tension 
Control 
Station 


Full Automatic Two-Motor 
Direct Current Controller 
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Cline System of Full 
Automatic Press 
Control 


Cline Selective Full 

Automatic Control 

for Multiple Unit- 
type Presses 


Cline System Paper 
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Cline System Auto- 
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Tensions 


Cline- Westinghouse 
Stereotype Motor 
Equipment 
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Linotype Drives 
Cline- Westinghouse 
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Cline-Capital 
Plate Dropper 
Cline-Capital 
Plate Conveyor 
Cline-Capital Paper 
Trucks, Tracks, 


Transfer Tables, 
etc, 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnishes Motors and Control Equipments for Printing Presses and Auxiliary Machinery 


for Newspaper and Job Presses 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 
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Intertype Extra-Wide-Tooth Matrices 


Wear longer and distribute with fewer stops 


\ 


The practical economies of the Intertype 
Wide-Tooth Matrices are apparent. The 
combination teeth extend beyond the cen- 


ter of the matrix and this greater bearing 
area obviously makes the matrices wear 
much longer. They hang perfectly vertical 
in the transfers and in the distributor, do 
not cramp or swing on the tooth bars, and 
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drop straight from the distributor bar. A 
special bevel, made possible by the wide 
teeth, prevents any matrix from being 
caught by the next following matrix while 
dropping from the distributor bar. In short 

.. Intertype Wide-Tooth Matrices mean 
smoother distribution, less wear, more pro- 
duction, less expense. Ask for more details. 


Intertype matrices will run in other slug-casting machines 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION: New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 North Franklin Street; Memphis McCall Bldg.; 


San Francisco 560 Howard Street; Los Angeles 1240 South Main Street; Boston 80 Federal Street. 


London; Berlin 


Set on the Intertype in Kenntonian Series 
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Newcastle aio... Courier Gowers. s SP i 12 L250 W/O 2970835, 2.000 Fb 4L,1M Ww No 
MPUMESt We des eae cetera: 8 20 12 90 70; 5234, 35 S00 Oia) 92, S00 en GP ORE Be aa 2 Teele Ae | SO} 
Noblesville” J... slsed gen at ncuaitiecie ,< 8 20 12 200 70, 52%, 35 1,000 Com 4L WH Yes 
Reni wc. .-Journal-Chronicle ... 7 20 Bs. 60° 34 1,000 Com 3 Ac No 
rib OMeie, Sorel siretets cone 8 20% | Cee COCA AE RCE 1 Ei ica emo Reese oh | | ORs we ae 5 AY Hos 
Plymouth” sis o Democratl sen sacreld eres 7 20% HGP ‘eveiericte Manes ete tear cots ovis Tuer Togs Stacie CS RTRR TOES CAI yet etsiens, MRC ere nen irene ae b ei fc 
Pilot eye stess ici sate '« axefotess 7 20% 13 25 50%, 33% Com 2 WH Yes 
Portland ......Commercial Review.. 7 20 RR Se a 5, se lah uel eelein ean POMBE Mike ao Sensi | Cieysio ean Tae es oh Mee plogerehn <a iste tet ea Bea 
Sun-Republican ..... 8 20 ie CTE ee eee OO 1k RE Geis | ne eae EA ipoe Ce dod F 
Princeton .....Clarion-News Hee 20 13 60 70, 5234 : Fb 21L Ww No 
Democrat .... f ena 3 70 70, 5234 Fb 2L Ac Yes 
selacr .aoceRepUbIicam Vac... ce Oo LOMITA TASES ON) nis mer eee Re eed eS ee PI 5 | a . oS Ee Rs ane 
Sees Velie Coreen. 8 22 12% 578 71) 8334, 35% Ou Ai 1 uM BD. bye 
Palladian “sewtees< sss 8 21% 12% 400 LA O38 Aeron Te, td Sei ei ee eee Met | 6a 2" T Sp 0 
Rochester .....News-Sentinel ...... Z 20 13 45 _ 70,52, 35 Fb 3 L W.. Yes 
Rushville “....eRepublican ......... 7 20 13 79 ~ 70, 5234.5) 35) Com 3, by 1 Me D Yes 
Seymour) ...-. Lribune: fe... ce i. as 20 13 55- 70, 5234, 35 Fb SPL ya BB eS 
Shelbyville ....Democrat ........... 8 20% 13 130 7234, 5434, 36% Fb ody t ME satel aaa 
Republican =. -cm.c es. A ae 5/7 ee: ses Pe ty eye Sa ee On Gc) A a cee Tae i ae ae 3 wee 
aveeNews-Dimes ~ Gae cere 2 y : 4, 54H%,- 4 ex : u wae ° Boti 
Fen auce Wee ioe 8 22 12%. 2,150 7214, 543%, 36 Oct: TEL, Oe b No Both 
GS TGvanl cies LUtMES “iches 1. Jerks ne unve 7 20 di, | MRNRS Toverel svete ete seteeaie eines Id gitiefore, OL ease lateness Fielelat RMN = Glen ae i Bee comacdc Botan med a 
Peete Hauter.akost mecnen teks ees 8 22 12, * 600 34%, 17% Sex Are lel D No Both 
Stagiaet. ep twin). 2 ope 8 20 12 1,400 70, 521%4,.35 Ou iV Rey D No Both 
dips livis sy Soo reer: 8 22 12% 1,450 7214. 541%, 3614 =< Oct 10 L, 2 M D No Both 
Minton) coe ec ae LCi Ne meres tier 7 1934 13 80 70. 52485228155} : ihe Jt Ws Yes Y 
nix) City vere Limes Werte since aiece seers 6 19 13 6 34x44. : 2L BO Aci) 
Valparaiso ....Vidette-Messenger ... 8 20 12 Paw itis she ale Bent enSBhe ste side ke « 3 Ley 
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pot i 2 | Neweteldtcagh 7 20 13 80 70 13500 - 2,200 1D Fb - BE Wik | ONG 
Bodne waco News-Republican 8 20% 12% 150 36, 18% 5,000 . 4,800 1D Tub BG 2H IL Sp Yes Dry 
Burlington ....Gazette ............ 8 21 12% 400536, 71S ieee Sl ree 15,000 1G Sl 2) 24h, Set D -No D 
eek Bre mh eee 4 8 i Ze 2/7 oe Bee Bees PC omgehico aS eins a can ee it Poon cece env cccccce aber ast s Yes 
Falls. PRECONGH tenner src gery. Q) » 92 , ’ pe NL eae obaris' b 8 LL aes 
Ceaar Rapids. ~Gazette & Republican 8 21 1,300 69, 52, 34% 38,000 Sa MiB) 7 (Sees 13) Ey SEI ae No Dy 
Centerville ....lowegian & Citizen.. 8 21 12 125 34%,17% 2,500 7,000 1D Tub 3 L eled H_ Yes Dry 
Charles City ..Press & Intelligencer 8 19 5/7 12 120 70%, 53 500 200 Gy Com Epa 8 WH Yes 
Clinton ...+. JJAdvertiser ....-..:5 Sime 12 4002 S1s4.4.3434i0 eee 10,000 WG =o aateek Fels Ac No Wet 
Herald 2m. sjiaene tele 8 213% MRE | ape 125, S458 WiSOTAs ee Meas er naeud 1G Ou Oy D No Wet 
Council Bluff ..Nonpareil .......... 8 21% Me oper “cobmuld pres dic egonon CMR LOSDOUY, Stim Gait is = aS Lys hb a oh ans Aino Yes 
Creston ....+0 Advertiserm: saeces 7 28% 13 80! 9705 (S234. 55o) We ee pe ees mit ote ete ie) Fb Se de Ch No Dry 
Davenport ....Democrat & Leader. 8 20 12 590 69, 513%, 34% ee 14,400 1G SI, Sex 8 L D No Wet 
Baas AREAR ante 8 20 12 1,500 69, 513%, 34% 9,000 42,000 1G Oct Tie. D No Wet 
Des Moines ...Register & Tribune.. 8 22 12 16,170 eno 33 5/6, 42,000 400,000 4 & ie ne LODE io ele aaa PA Yes Wet 
ct 
(30%. 151%, Comic & Magazine) ; 
Dubuque ...--- American Tribune... 7 2034 13 335 33, 16% 16,500 7,830 1D Tub 4.L ‘Sp No Wet 
Telegraph-Herald & 
Times-Journal .... 8 .20 12% T00F 234, S44 s6ige ee one 65,000 UG ee ore Ce aly eed eae D Yes Wet 
Pairfield .....- Medcer taeda sopra 1 7) Pere Ocho ramorum je 4 sGboeag  iodenaa —. costar © baauoce fe ae Yes 
Fort Dodge....Messenger & Chronicle 7 22 Bheit ON, nd rene R Petctatete, slisrainas oy atet eee eds Patho A a too Pe ey, i eee og a Yes 
Fort Madison. Ry cae <r g Ae 13 130 48645, 22% 8,000 3,000 prey = oe ; Mus Yes Dry 
r i 5 a. oe GES Sa IZERIE ieannitteaes Oe AICO), oO OR CeO OC Oba A che PP nema Roles = 8 Boreas 5 ge ete 
(Os ge Ciperren Sie rane pees 8 20 i2 200 34, “17 As), ee TG cae : on 
s wn ..Limes-Republican ... 8 21 EOC EAS VSP mona te pave levelsisis ee. ECO May a a eee nn” ne ee i Se SY. 
Reap hallow + etc. Gaveite met ok 8 20% tax Ssh 7 1, 335i, 7 a5ih, eens he ae Sex ee = ie 
Missouri Valley. Ulimesy . §... <er eater 7 22 13 - 10°. 35x48 : 1,000 500 UBS ROR) hee Se WH Yes ~ Dry 
Mt. Pleasant...News //o-jicoccji. 7 20%4 13 30 70, 5234, 35 2,000 1.000 1D, 1M Fb eee 
ews Tri- 
Sy aaa yori ee 21 13 250 33, 16 - 2,620 3,900 eG No Wan 
Newton da «QINE WANs oo oui tole’ 8 21 12% 100 35%, 18 8,000" 3,000. 1D, 2M ick Dev. 
Oclwein ......Register ......-+55- 7 20 13 75 70, 5234, 35 2,500 1,500 1D, 1M W Yes FS: 
@sikaloosa wens. ceblerald) (taperervexe wleze cits ie eA sis tw wileaxelinl |. a, p's Maren eumtedarn tonite vuts SoLenne ie am aa Ene Pas a Seg wNEer—y Ne B No 
See Gourter Wie en iicts 40. aie 7 20 13 510 66%4,' 50, 33% 5.870 16,714 1G 
Bey eae CHICE: irae ere ee Z 20 13 120) 135, SE/34eieg ee ~* 2,000 — . 4,800" 1G Mas 7a Ne 
Shenandoah ,...Sentinel .......--.-. F 20 ata | Selatehadethy . alae)’. oh etevatenee elelaier oie ALORS isles lodsieis) wpe ye ws ae Ves 
Sioux Ciy.....Journall” Sapte ccs sac eet Ce OOO A Pee cad come ly Jedas san Veg a 
Boke 5 “fi re oe Pa ae E - oa, | elafetwnatet | Ushers sealeaeaieine nr aute - a ke” | a ene al) eames ae Yes a 
i ....-Cedar Valley Times.. POC OO ENO Coosa eee OGSs0 | Slooke copes he! ms 
Makiceieh sc eeue ane 7 20 i3 6 70, “$354 1000, 1600 1D Wo ove  -° aaa 
Waterloo .....-Courier ......-+..-- : a We j ee co oe 35 aes ae ae 1D Sp weNe Wecned 
i ees occewss'’s 2 29 " / SMART Es aa ie iy 3 Pra 4 + 
BBs ie (Statement covers period from Ten. 1 to Sept. 1927) Was We o P 
Webster City...Freeman-Journal..... 7 20 13 75-70, 52%, 35 1,000 1,400 1D, 1M Fb ‘Mer | "Ves “No” Now. 
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ANTICIPATING 
DETERIORATION 


Due to loss of vital elements 


in Type Metals 


BY LABORATORY 
METHODS 


A 


Manufacturers of Spartan Type Metals 


ODAY, modern shop practice demands 
the Restore Plan. 


When pressure every minute is intense, and 
every wheel in the cog of production must 
function smoothly, perfect type metal is as 
important as paper and ink. 


Under the Restore Plan type metals cannot 
drop below peak efficiency. Periodic labor- 
atory tests of your metal in use, accurately 
determine any deviation from your original 
formula. Restore Metal, containing an ex- 
cess of the elements in which your metal is 
deficient, is then supplied. This Restore 
Metal, fed into your regular metal in the 
same ratio as dross is removed, gives the 
equivalent of new metal. 


Restore Metal is not a standardized toning 
alloy. It is prepared individually as in- 


dicated by the analysis of our metallurgist 
and our system of charts and graphs apply- 
ing exclusively to your shop requirements. 


Merchant & Evans Company were pioneers 
in the manufacture of type metals. The 
Restore Plan is the outcome of years spent 
in searching for a method of prolonging 
the life of type metal under actual working 
conditions. Data collected in supplying the 
largest newspaper printing plant in the 
world with type metal contributed largely 
to the perfecting of the Restore Plan. 


Hundreds of publishers throughout the 
country are now benefited by the Restore 
Plan. They tell us that type metal may 
be used indefinitely—casting difficulties are 
unknown—and metal troubles of all kinds 
are practically eliminated. 


THE MODERN PUBLISHER WILL INVESTIGATE ! 


MERCHANT & EVANS 
COMPANY 


Intertype Sterotype 


Thompson 


Linotype 
Monotype 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cleveland 
Kansas City 


Chicago 


New York 


Established 1866 
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Biddeford .....Journal .........-+- 7 20% 13 120 io, 53. 2,000 2,500 1D,1M AB, V 6 L 2H Yes No | 
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I i Vis oe OREINGD er Gest tase Hc eu 1 6 o Wet 
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Press Drives— 
Press Control— 
Conveyors 


HE newspaper's chief com- 
petitor is— [7me. 


Knowing the value of tzme in 
the modern newspaper plant— 
C-H engineers have designed a 
line of Press Control, Press Drives 
and Conveyors which meets the ex- 
acting requirements of the modern 


Daily for speed and dependability. 


wi em 


% On request, a C-H engineer will help you 

g obtain such installations as will save time 

$ 

s The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. C-H Dispatch Con- 
g Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus potas pas Liptay 
gs 1203 St. Paul Avenue thiaed of ve pleut 
| MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN Catesrabe es Sgiasa 
s 

s 


Push-Button Stations on the 
x Presses of the Green Bay 
-Gazette give pressmen com- 
control without leaving their 
working positions. 


C-H Newspaper Drive also installed on 
the presses of the Green Bay News Gazette 


Press Room Efficiency Depends ‘on Electrical Control 
a ¥, ; “4 


~ 


Z 


NEWSPAPER 


No. Columns 
Depth (Inches) 


An 


saaetinay neve: Post 


Boston < teloirnee Advertiser 


Sunday Advertiser 


Christian Science 


News Bureau 


“Herald News ..... 


be 8 ale gee lacie 


a) 

Telegram & Sun.... 
Sunday News 
Eagle-Tribune 


Courier-Citizen 


Sunday News 
Sunday Telegram 
Telegram-News .... 


New Bedford Serouddd & Mercury 
UISIMES S052 shokdave tatiore\'ere a 

North Adams .. 

ie reels 

Attleboro. ‘Chroniele 

Berkshire Eagle 

Re ris nape! Ledger... 


* Telegram- Gazette 


..Enquiret -& News ... 
Moon-Journal 


yee Creek 


Times 
Benton eee News 


bee tee ae ae 
Grand Haven . 
Grand Rapids. . Herald 
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Trihtine MM aeee Cl 7 20% 13 56 70, 52 1,500 4/000 D 
Glinton) a.lenatec Dembperatseatiorcc.2 «i 6 19.577 » DEP Piel “Se iee.d Sereceteaaic restate Om eMail re aro mt rev aA 0 Re 
Columbia .....Missourian ........ 8 21 Be Sey er eo. ee jcc ete A eee eGo ah 
¥ Batre’ 1 heeled aan 8° 21 13 120 3444, 17% 4.500 3,200 D 
Excelsior Sp’gs.Standard .......... 7 20 av OMEN os PPE tS AOA Sad te a eee A ccna OR ice 
Fulton denise Sen Stn-Gazette: ise. ./ci- 7 20 13 24 5234, 35 2.500 FSM) ele) 0 shen 
Hannibal ....-Courier-Post ....... Fueeu 13 225 43... 21% 2.132 4,900 1s 


For Explanation of Key Letters See Page ’50 
(Continued on page 68) 
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CERTIFIED STEREOTYPING 


Strengthens cooperation between 


Composing and Pressrooms 


In over 400 newspaper plants, extending from 
coast to coast, Certified Dry Mats are now being used. 


POE DIS OO DOS 


Our Policy: 


for your protection 


ZB 


In these plants Certifieds have fostered the spirit 
of cooperation between the composing rooms and 
ea the pressrcoms. The gap between these departments 


has been bridged, and the stereotype foundry has 
Uniformity strengthened the mechanical departments by insur- 
thickness and size 


SPE, 


CPM OE DO 


ing the production of good printing plates day in and 
day out. 


ae In the foundries stereotypers at once note how 


easily Certifieds are conditioned without any steam- 
ing, in a heatless humidor or on a moistening 
machine. They have taken particular note of how 
easily our mats are molded without injury to forms 
or equipment. 


One Quality 


only the best we can make— 
used by 


CHICAGO DAILY NEws 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
DETROIT NEws 
HARTFORD TIMES 
HOUSTON CHRONICLE 
Los ANGELES TIMES-MIRROR 


Stereotypers do not have to fuss with or baby our 
mats. Where they are consistently conditioned and 
then consistently seasoned, they assure even deep, 
sharp impressions, which in turn produce good print- 
ing plates. 


NEw YorK WoRLD 
PHILADELPHIA PuBLIc LEDGER 
St. Louts GLoBE DEMOCRAT 


In the composing rooms they have found that 
Certifieds are not injurious to type, and that forms 
need not be kept unduly long for possible remolds, 
and that they can maintain their closing schedules. 


and over 400 others. 


SPEC DS PPE 


ae In the pressrooms they have found that the plates 
delivered to them are uniform in size, that they get 
their plates on time, and can get out their papers on 


aay 


We One Price time. 
hy 15 cents That is why publishers hear the expression so 
ie) on standing order often, “to use Certified is to be satisfied.” 


ELA 


“The Certified Road to Simplified Newspaper Stereotyping”’ 
tells how and why over 400 publishers have discarded wet mats and 
steamtables and are using Certified Dry Mats. A copy of this 
booklet costs you nothing. To whom shall we address it? 


CFHL 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


340 Madison Avenue « ’ . New York, N. Y. 


BED? SFE 


for wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 


MADE IN U. S. A. 
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COLUMN DATA | 5 
; . 4 Fs 
£ ay bo “ed 
c= i=] on ° 
~ bb o (3 ye, ¢ a) 
~ 4 i Leal I bar a 6 
: “4 3 2 5 l & Paper Dimensions Ea 0 ls 5 t as 
CITY NEWSPAPER gO 5 8657 Rolls or Sheets— oes zon iy is 2 
Es i ned -Inches Bide Ol ead ie a pid 
Be coh ag 6 4om Zan4 Se & 
3 ES aa> —fo o 8 Se 23 
Cela peer giz FE ag 2 *8 
ata a=] Aiciss 62h Bou £3 ad -£ 
o 8 208 Land fon © >e oo 
ZA 5 OW Suwon dou Zo Bo ZO 
MISSOURI—Continued 
Independence ..Examiner .........-. S 20 12 100 7004, 53°) Sets 7. a eee reece D Fb po! Ok 
NGws Wha: cette servis 5 17% 13 23 20x26 1,000 SOONERS ous SRO 1L 
Jefferson City..Capital-News .«..... als 20 125 33, 16% 10,600 2,000 1G teense 3 4S MM 
Post-Tribune ©. 0. 2 8 21 12 140 344%, 17% 10:00G= = 5 ener D Tub 4.5, 1 M 
Joplin ....... Globe & News-Herald 8 206 ae SCOTS Hunn EAE Emo aeOt 8. Widtotncals eee ee Mn eal igo sont seems 
Kansas. City...Journal Post ..)....< 8 217 12% 1,300 71, 535%, 3534 28,000 450,000 5 H Sex 19° L163 Mi, 1a 
Seis TRooccedue necro 7 21 7/8 13% 50,000 6934, 52%, 345% 44,000 1,350,000 9 G Oct 43 L, 3 M 
After Jan, 15th the columns will be 8 col., 12% em wide. The paper dimensions will be 72%, 5434, 36%. 
Kirksville .... Express & News.... 7 21 13 95 70, 5234, 35 1,600 2,500 Fb 3 L 
Baimary hiss ss Democrat, Gaemeretnn > 6 20 She MRE aiecesekevley Wis Sotecaus bude eavenefe try” UN Matas: ates aan mNneer tots See ent ceria i) iwieein's) | h  ahayefenege sie 0 niinietng 
Wexington pyetss se Ad VertiSer = ters. cc\crs 6 20 ive Gla aiyiaioca. © tae mie enisherelniems eitteiien wl Dn Mian: eer ae - ie eee OF Bis cl ainleiee’ siete eins! 
Intelligencer ....... 4 13% a Oo ae nencormiionooncom Hh | oMdtas oASOnSa vigor dds eiels s\eia) Le Ge ahelelshatelaxeli: « eateries 
WMiaconrerersieleie = Chronicle-Herald ore 13 165 70, 52, 34 500 1,100 i 0) Fb 2a: 
Marshall %.. 3... Democrat-News ‘ fh  9RD Of eM Cer REGS es Poa, bon BAe 50. 9 4000 i nate ) SOOM Cnt c Coteoe boc 
Maryville .....Democrat-Forum & 
Tribune 20 13 100: 70, S230 (35e.0) 0) ale eee 2,250 Ds) eed a P Rtapetetere ss clorteie 
Mexico .......Intelligencer Guldie AO 13 Lg Ss desocrs cunts c svarcle nts 1,500 700 1B iC 115 
ed Pern wet ien tec ieisieis 7. 20 13 SB i pe Hastert vee 8,000 500 ite iB), Seale as Sear Ziel 
Moberly ..e+-e Monitor-Index & 
Democrat: iavjcse-. 7 2052 13 110 70, 5234, 35 1,000 2e0e Dale Wi Weerletaers Pele) A 
Mipitett wie cieie eters LUGS) ll cpenetetalinie tetera <1 LQ O20) a2 Pulediaten sD rapsdavellatora tata Diem cayien Met Wace SEO). Set nnn Miys emma, mses orale eee emetic 
Neosho’ ...4.2 Democrat. Sis cciigeies 6 19% 13 7 22x30% 1,800 300 lee 10) ss, ‘ 
Nevada kes a0. Mail (& Post®ia.2...7. 6 20 Ae 51% 36x44 Renke 1200 do Wad Lis sterelecs 2 L 
Poplar Bluff... Interstate American 7 20 13 80 ° 70, 52%, 35 3.500 3,895 i 10) Fb jail Pepe ik 
fiRepuablicatiesyac-.4cis cee sane 13 200 70, 5234, 35 1,000 yap, eharee 
Rich“ Hall. sec cNeView cme eeiiies co's 6 19% ae Ait Pista Tacese a ne Olas 27 need Wd Sen Soon AOD ne On OA 
St. Charles....Banner-News ...... 7 2H) 13 75 70, 5234 4,000 Zo 
Cosmes-Monitor .... 7 21% oie ee ee OCG ee ee Goadmae. soligowe.  .§ceaeaa- oon segs toons 
St.’ Joseph ....Gazette ..........+. 8 20 12% 1,036 3614, 18%, 33 18,000 6S us ee 
INGWS=RESS*=  Usccie 0.2% See 21517 12% 2,000 72%, 5456, 36% 10,000 12 nl) oh! 
Stock Yard- Journal 7 20 ete AO at Hoesen ode oaso 0) Yee WOE 
St. Louis ....»Globe Democrat .... 8 21 3/7 12% 25,628 681%, 513%, 34%, 55,228 
(68% Supplement for Magazine) 
Pest-Dispatch ...... 8 20 ate Soc, Mate cbotsnmdoT Aes 
ere so sonmoeoumas « eR BVA Ae bab aienes do Wuctoye aveloperare aveuspceieteteks 
Mite gah aes stekerarer ete Stee Vid eee. ive pile Sie Mecnattele eo tleaieba riot acne 
Sedalia ...<-.-Capital & Democrat.. 8 21% 12% 275 35%, 17% 750 SeLeed, I 
Springfield ...."eader .... sss. nee 8 20 12 1,400 70, 5234, 35 : 46,000: it Bah 10 
(Standard amount of metal supplied by company under contract to meet requirements) 
News oe nisigiaictevet eho oho 8 21 ee AOUOU | conoppeaconone foe Bonin sin wie af SHO 8. slalotele’< ofstatnlaye alsiayece\ sig 7 
Trenton ...---.Republican-Times .. 7 20% 12 78 62, 4634, 31 2,000 1,190 ib By a} IE; 
Warrensburg ..Star-Journal ....... 7 20 13 25 70, 5234, 35 80,000 15500, 1 'Gi eB ovccce 3 L 
Washington .... Missourian ........ 5 153% a Rn CdS ROO ce = sasE 8 iD 5 Rassioels Wehbe ROR ORE OC ‘ 
Wrebhu@ity, ec sSemtinell! 27. ci miter ines 6 1934 13 TOC 30%44 8 eset tere ats 1B sone Zt 
Nwjiegt elaine fee - Omid Sere rcieiere esi rev 6 20 Bo ee ARnonb | GotiacoaoggdnDe ood wigrer< lara ens Mevecp siete, tetera Rr @ WOH AA Sctiol 8 
maconda «s.2otandardam. satel’ 20 SHali, "D afavssahalisr— | Gateedolelsis eieloislers cre! oyers De | MMRSRe RR ROME a) Ret Mayohete PANT oorane src ooo SETS? Bae 5 eet cee ayia ahs 
Billings ut, x Gazette Ont. eens 21 13 500 3334, 17 16,000 144,000 3 M, 1 D ¢ 7 
Bozeman ....-- Chronicle A jcisie.0% «ot 20 13 44 70, 523% 3,000 « 900 G a eidte Be Sn © 
treet oe oe Winer wea threes hake 20 12% 602% 17, 18%, 33%, 36 4-458) ae 3,043) Gs 4D toate 
PPG Stie sca etevs eves) avai 2 ar FADO NuOCOAsaeaOmemOEenD © ssadud-;  Soason, .Beedos Seles 8 aytele ls cuw'insalouay aise te 
at Falls....Falls Leader 20 om ee ee eee ee ea ere. wt aoe eo). - Wenn Rat ies Bal. des sasha 
Gre Mollie: oon sohoouge 20 TOC Ly ORCC Iormoo 6 Ocuixcm 9 —EtcooD Aeaimoodon We -  woWeend. — soamoanor 6 Aco 
Havre <.52.¢s%+ News-Promoter 20% 12 40 31x44 VE. rt c4nG. | Beeetec crs 2s 
Helena .....-+ Independent .... 2A S/T TT er Me One nT AS TO erae opi ou , eas gnt neat © ccc Save! ocd de obo on é 
Record-Herald 20 13 180 21%, 43 8,000 GH Ma ee chia Pais 
Kalispell ...... Tnfer’ Wakes <<an,deme 20% ei bar ald fasta ay -stersaleptaachorns See Le Siew MEM. aad “oat ae 0A, Serr ere eee. A 
Lewistown ....Democrat-News .... 7 20% V3t-, & GE © Pisces steers eaten scae wise). Mnaeanietee 1D Fb By Ibs 
Livingston ....Enterprise ........ Z 20 ee RO ta BOC Ce Son AOD cial fe Mh Wieis, Seakile te Mhouskorekot Detsec nO, —lee excite, ete Bia ebajercnvesitayite 
MilesuCity ice stab erictes eaten iene 7 oe ate 90° - 70; 5234.35 3,000 2.000 1D,1™M Sone, 4.4; 
Missoula ..... Missoulian & Sentinel 7 20% 13 250 +35, 70; 53 2,000 2:000 il DD: 62M ee ae * 7G 
Beatrice ...-.- San ches. cites ae 8 20% 12 100 = 70, 35 4,000 3,000 1D Fb Za DS eae 
Columbus. ....- Telegram: ch s/cnecr a 8 20% 12 SSeeue705 A 1,000 2,000 1, Go B ts ete AG, 
Ball's Gitye scan. aueetgal tients se Z Et 13 77°— 70, 5234, 35 3,000 1,000 rgd B) Fb Det. 
WAYS" Lou srigestensectaieusetiaade 6 ROMS - adidas coded Boooc. | Poonam 6|©6©|| Soma Sigereleigis — Ketel exe leva gdooneone-daad ~ 
Fremont .....- Tribute: cnc stills reels 8 21 12 250 35, 17% 6,000 4,000 il 1B) Tub 6L 
Grand Island...Independent ........ 8 213% 12% 285 36, 18%4 4,000 8,000 1G,1™M Sl Le ee 
Hastings (lgatdoy chalet eter iste ee wee Sepel 12 225. 9455 2254 12,000 1,200 i Mgt 22 soit ate Sil Bedi f 
Kearney SeEub;: ece ee 7 20% 13 VOW E70552340.55 eteroce 2,000 1D,2M ca, 
Lincoln Pournale on -.- craton ors 8 21% 12 1,800 35, 31, 17% 37,000 50,000 2 G*, 4 M 13e.a.2 IM 
Star” (ean. St et Ounces a Fehle GHetiarena sft» Mrahens cote catebete lols GOUROAO | «8 oocepe wdoagu i Re Fics ce, ce A A ours 
McCook! s0.c. Gazettey iirc cael Ft ML93%. 13 80 70 300 1D 1 ak 
Nebraska City.. News-Press ......... 8 20 12. 80 = 70 1,500 5h 3) 4a 
Norfolk eras. News! « ciseis< alow teats 8) 920 12 205 34%, 17% 5,213 eG, Buleeee ls Teele lal 
North) \Piattes....Delegraph S27... 2 te SESW HE eee eer CeOC EE» Sort Sd onck  SHOtoON Ecchi « oMgGiinnhosousase 
Omaha asic Bee-News 2.00000. 00 8 21% 12 8,500 68%, 51%. 34%. 31% 35.000 250.000 1.H, 1G* Za 4s) 20 L, 4 M 
World Herald ...... 8 21% 12 9,500 68%, 54%, 34%, 17% 28,000 320,000 SC; auaneussbte (enh, 7) es Bl ial 
Plattsmotth, + 2... )ourmal meer teva rpoa rs TAA9) 5/7 Py, CAT te means teat octt not onri sets So Gites 0 Beaten. cGiaaas- . > och et abe nie Sees erate 
Scottsbluth .. .stan=bleraldee cu scisiete 7 19% ci a ee te ae Sem BOTT, Ba. hSoragne 2000 = 1 Deel Me ~« Sheen 3 Ls 
South: (Omaha Susi ioe. iis evel sss eet Soy 20S Sob: ch cee Gtetes |. pieraltone eres earners ny ~ AGRE Oo Ue mcetad © Set 6 | | CAR ee Nee ee epee ae 
Yotheiere tis 6:51 News-Times ........ VAL re i re er eee ee Oe Wi Oe Ee Pastas. ll spbucwnosacs 5 
Carepn City 2... Appeal cc osetia 72 20 12 8 22x32 2,000 250 ALE y VISE eae Le 
IN GW SS sets raleis «is cahaperenae is 6 20 Le x | CUO DLO | MOTOS 6.Goumeb SOM Esagcon a Mad oooh G@opanbon 0 ooh & Weaposcodpe aisliets 
WA Pacer srciwinlass o's Tamesn iy). agile dase are 620 Pay a oe rE) 8 cee | Sensi p min ero GOES a MeO GAGAe™ Sha tie 2 
Goldfield ...... Tribune! s, 4 ebsites Wb ea IHF a a ta Saleenteravas  W catdise lfc iahexdid iets i553 0 (ough ae REMI eee oat rereicioth Ok monvtesecet sume Lte hot | y Sa tata eretoveneess Rasy 
Rengs i... fiiscsuis GAZES). ichetoyattbere tole ie 8 2034 12 175 AO, 288 15) 3,000 6,000 LD Fb Suk, 
Nevada State Journal. 8 2034 12 138 70, 52%, 35 3,300 4,320 1D. |) er. 4L 
Tonopah’ .. «<n (BOmani Zia vessieleteteiaie eters a. ven A Aye OLOOnOUOTC COUnIaY ~ oracdG oe ictneany se oto 6:3 Re BRS. sa Sap oon 
LANIVGS) =. fuaatllede ele ysie: ofate 8 22 Pee Ruan Peco todooiemore bs. Bocas) Voonbcot = ~odbuc dM a. -- #8. S™ Bec tie obsagin ds 
Winnemucca ..Humboldt Star...... 8 22 12 20 =Filat 2,000 1,000 1c =|) Bee Zia thw 
Claremont ice HE AGLOM es ais slow seme ore 8 20% 12 40 705 5234-4 30) eerie 400 1D,1W Fb Mae tree Sig b 
Concord .;..... Monitor & Patriot... 8 21 1224) frais c 36,< 0856. ee eee ceed 1D Tub 6° Lod Ea 
Dover Nea ed. moster's! Denioctiat: ic yey o/ce ee © Oi San Bete ciel atereia els ae hiechoks eee On cathe sks laters Rae eca WANE Raspes De 
Keene Se ePADSOEINEL, | ietcrsiesie's spare 8.821 12 120 SAE 7 OO GP os ok BE ey 2,004 1D Tub 5 hay ae 
Teaconiaueeninetes Citizen Weisdcacscctienee 220 13 26 UME ei Me | SARS 9 Son bas TC D Lis 
Manchester ...Union-Leader ...... 8 21% 12 1,500 69, 5134, 34% 12,000 36,000 1G Sex 8° Le sa El 
Washtayy w:4-5. sbelegtaphl er. erases 8 20% 22) 220 70, 5234, 35 3,000 600 1D Fb Sy VeMs steed 
Portsmouth ... Herald & Times..... 720 13 125 43, 21 6,000 2,000 1G Sl 5 L 
For Explanation of Key Letters See Page 50 
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I. Faster 5. Easier to Thread 


2. Simpler 6. Less Work for Press Crews 
3. Safer 7. Lower Upkeep Costs 
4. Less Paper Waste 8. Greater Reserve Capacity 


eet 


These outstanding characteristics of 
Hoe Superspeed Presses ensure the 
two paramount requirements of 

every newspaper publisher— 
GREATER NET OUTPUT and 
LOWER COST OF OPERATION 


[RHOE&-CO Iwoxexors 


I /.& LONDON 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS DUNELLEN LONDON 
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von & QQ ee os ~ re] if (3) bo 
2 ~ » |S : , BS fats 5 3 of a 
hoe A o i) Paver Dimens‘ons sic Wen Se =} ae = eo 
CITY NEWSPAPER & ‘0 8 25 Rolls or Sheets— Gee BOR Be 2 ce 2 et 
E & i no Inches ery pers Ate Ay £ ; ae v4 
ae ‘i ES fab aba os 8 a8 ‘og. TH. mg 
Oo 4 4. ate qHes g34 oo » 2 & o eed Gor) 
Heege cen | nee cies ey a8 SE 35 ec 
pe fa = 46 Sudan <0 Zo EA FAS} B= 4A =D 
Asbury Park... PY@88 fe -u.e eee sss 8 ail 12% 700 36%, ich te A SS Sey. Uitoibere 1D Tub EAW No Dry © 
adenine City.. Préss-Union ........ Qw2Ie2r7) 12 3,000 77, 58, 38% 9). umrerateee che 150,000 1.25 Mu thn WC No Diryaem 
Bayonne ...... NEWS rape ees oie on ne ade 8 22 eee he, Ce eorol eS lec mocaeet || adds” SRMES | Ee onhop< te sist Yess 
EVMESY otha ie c's sore « olete 8 21% 12% 500 72%, 53%, 353% 4,000 12,000 De —rehes A No Dry 
Bridgeton .....NEWS ..--eeeeeeeee 8 20% RR Se ae ee RE iN REE eS o. RIOTESD lp CICELY noe Signa) GS aie fae Yes 
Pioneer (7 ede mas sees 7 20% oie cn MAR, Pet i eR onda Yo adt ts SO) me! PS one 3 Past Yes 
Burlington ....Enterprise ......... 7 20% 13 100 70, 52%, 35 17,000 P25 0s C Det El, 2M cree Mus Yes Both 
Camden ....... Courier & Post .... 8 21 12% PEN Mo) BOTUDOM airact rs sre lS Oct 7 H No Dry 
Elizabeth: ....... ournalaaererrmieita. sth: 8 21% 13 2,000 71, 53%, 35% 72,000 60,000 pS Sex M nA No Dry Yi 
[Pim es) cctrrtasts s/s sete 8 21 ee ee es eee oto. go Pets raca  cooshobe — catagod S aharetate ne Yes ao 
Hackensack ... Bergen stl Record.. : a ene OME nocoL: poco comer OriyGEenoO ME Gocco & wostome woonco 69 | aromas i= & 
Hoboken ..... .Jersey Observer .... ee eo roo DONO Foca sde = SOOhe 6 Toe Goigy =» Agiogiic : oe aon «Bs 
Jersey City.. Grae Journal” ..... 8 21% 12% 3.000 71, 53%, 35% 22.513 68,319 2 Oct =. SG dLanOgraeeeee No Dry No 
Long Branch, Record. ©.-siteeecure ae 8 21 12% 225 36%, 18% 7,000 75000 EL eu Be lM We... 1 D Yes" De No 
Millville ...... Republican 7. Zt Se ee ee ee oo too tna. seond) TO Boson oe ry 9 
Morristown . recwid 8 20% 12 300 70, 52%, 35 1D LD, 1 Lut Ele Weegee No No 
Record .g sees sere 8 20% 12 104 70, 52%, 35 1D A Yes a 
Newark-.......Call .....--.0--+-0: OL) Sen RIOR OMECOO UO 8 OOROO ra SGo0 - «agony es a 
Wedgere sjnuete wre hss 6 18% 12 3,625 77%, 38% eS u AV No Dry : 
ewe Metode adda ce 8 we PY AEM BECO  ahooosodpanodcusse 6S uu A No Wet ¥ 
Star-Hagle ) fin. .s + - 8 22% PENN Moco ke amor oT Pe mieseeoo. clan | Senses see Yes’ =m 
New Brunwick.Home News & Times 3 a ) sin” We evactteiiee Gaeta geietecmteteparede pane ee NA ooo Me = Mohs rks Be a 
@ranges ae. sei Gousrert ec aetrisids ie ners WA SEMEL OO S000. & ououcsenonoec PR eon oid Peto occd on es = 
Basen wees Sea Terald ae Mee tas. « siete 9 21% 12 650 LG 10) ae A No Dry No 
ING ws meters erste sions 9 21% 12 750 Ne 718% 1 4. Lee No Dry No 
Paterson ...-- Gall Geer si. ier 8 21 12% 1,200 71%, 5334, 35% Mists “y We ence 14L,1™M Yes he No 
iNew svete © ar) -oreters 8 21 At Mooad: atniaccuan uaopne Pier  oncbnee aidcocay 2 mmr? Paondeson a0 08s ee es "(ame 
Press-Guardian ..... 8 21 12% 1,500 71%, 53%, 3556 27,000 50,000 hb) Sex WL, eM, 1 Ea No Dry No 
Perth fuiboy 3 SNews ecu stise es eee : 21 13% 600 71, 54%, 35% 6,000 15,000 ie ELSIE § chs sisyels Lyi, Ly H No ry No 
Plainfield ....Courier-News ...... 22 12 600 47, 23% 5,200 15;000) (toe S;5 Ute Bee. .)-. 9.1L, tilbud ‘Sieridani)y.. aes Dry = 
Trenton’ < <./s\0\0s Times & State Gazette 4 22 12% 4,000 72%4, 54%, 36% 12,000 100,000 TEL Sex oT i) outa) ah a Pd Abe Sis, No Wet ‘Yes 
Union City ....Hudson Dispatch ... 8 .. as 1000; | 53504.5 179; statues Cause ees 30,000 le ig R 13 L, 1-Lu, 1 El one eS Dry No 
Vineland ...... [tenet Lnaaadac pO0a A ey 13 70 70; (S274, 35 1,000 1,500 ihs2B) \ Fb Sie daatsts WH No Dry No 
4Voodbury ...c.Fimes® .....--ss«- lend e054 13 75 66% 2,000 1,500 1D A 3L Mus Yes Dry * 
NEW MEXICO y 
a 
Albuquerque . Se Aa Mapas seas Syerehete 3 721 12 LY AWB mer NN BE eon. a 18,000 1D Tub 6 L, 1 El D No Dry No 
M. State Tribune. 8 21 Bia) Tp Treenere Retelecc SUG oe ae nD NEAR aia unk oasis o ro Sesdo Rise sere art era yen wa oe a ahiate Yes “a 
East Las Vegas One D Pileketocosorsics iets ihe DSN Ee eae wa etePiat aM aleiatere ig ieee Ree ee ee ree AG Aer odoin Tease’) (CeCe eee cen y «oA ote Yes: 
Rat oii ular cs sees Rangenriern cation 7 20 13 12. 35x44 300 100 agen. eae 2 Mus Yes bcd 0 
Roswell. sei Recodo” esis elelatcte 7 20 AE Retiyt> San ceocosncmetacoie) «oy Meaotgad dooms  doanne Pinas bios Sprapasion go ae a 
Santa Fe......New Mexican ...... 7 20 13 100 70, 5234 400 1,100 1G Com 3 ao WwW Yes Dry ‘No 
NEW YORK | | 
§ 
Atbany cic a 0's) Knickerbocker Press 3 
GING WS: © ercicte seer 8 21 12 6,000 Osos 20,000 200,000 (ie sl Sex AS pa TIM eh UE HD No Dry 
Sunday Telegram.... 8 20 12. esos 69. 5134; S454 8217) ee ene ace H G* Si SL, Yes Dry No 
Times-Union ....... he 224 Pe Sac AoOe RSs noe ook & le ordtocke © -opsotic St eee SOnnisgS aocan: state Yes. a 
Amsterdam ...Reccrder ........... 8 21 12 325 34%, 17% 4,400 10,600 2D Tub 40, (4) 1 ds ans) ed A Yes Dry No 
Auburn ..... : 720 eae “otoaes S014, 3334 ee ouemreer De DO i Ve aa cae 5 Lele EA No Wet Na 
Ballston ee 7 21% 13 12 24x36 1,100 300: RS Winey a ec cietehe s 2 WH Yes 
Batavia .. s 8 20 12 200 68%, 51%, 34% 7,000 7,200 H R Sy age dy ee AD ee eiNG: 
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WOOD DRY MATS 
READY TO USE 


Dozens of newspapers which have been using dry mats of 
other makes have now adopted Wood Mill Conditioned Dry Mats, 


More than one-half of our monthly output of mats are now 
conditioned at our mill, 


Mill Conditioned Dry Mats eliminate nearly all dry mat 
troubles. Results are far more uniform, they give better print- 
ing and save more print paper than any other dry mat. Responsi- 
bility for permanently satisfactory results is placed on us, where 
it belongs, and not on the stereotyper, where it does not belong. 


The WOOD STANDARD MAT has been wonderfully im- 
proved by being mill conditioned. The price, 12 cents at mill, 
not conditioned, makes it cheaper than any other dry mat. At 14 
cents mill conditioned it will be far more satisfactory and cheaper 
than any mat for which you may be paying 15 cents, plus 
the cost in money and time of humidifying the mats in your 
own plant. 


If you are operating two or three presses, the STANDARD 
mill conditioned dry mat is not only the best but the cheapest. 


Try a case and be convinced. Why pay more for a 
poorer mat? 


WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 


STILLWATER, NEW YORK 
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Why Melt Type Metal Twicr? 
The MONOMELT System 
Saves Remelting and Pigging 


The New Electric MONOMELT 


- new electric monomelt, illustrated above, is de- 
ed for alternating or direct current in plants where 
tricity is used instead of gas. It is similar to the 
monomelt in method of operation. A simple but 
irate thermostat maintains a constant temperature 
he metal throwing the current on and off through 
itler-Hammer relay switch. This model of mono- 
tis very economical in its use of current and the 
ing element is designed to last through long periods 
ard service. Now Monomelt System is available 
every plant whether gas or electricity is used. 


The Gas 
MONOMELT 


has been doing duty in 
hundreds of plants for 
the last five years, with 
uniformly _ satisfactory 
results. Service prob- 
lems never arise in the 
use of Monomelts, and 
maintenance problems 
are practically nil. The 
Monomelt System will 
out-last the type casting 
machine. 


1° away with the metal furnace and its 

remelting, pigging, hauling, handling 
and heavy type metal losses. The Mono- 
melt System melts the metal only ONCE for 
each time it is used. It keeps the type metal 
automatically at the right temperature— 
CLEANS and FEEDS it in perfect condi- 
tion for casting. The appearance of the 
sheet is greatly improved because of the 
superior slugs obtained with the Monomelt 
System. The increase in production and 
the saving in type metal will quickly pay 
for the Monomelt System. You will find 
it the greatest single improvement you 
have ever installed in the composing room. 
It has supplanted furnaces and cold feeders 
in hundreds of publishing plants. 


The Monomect Company 
1611-15 Polk Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago: 503 Transportation Bldg. New York: 1009 World Bldg. 


Let us send you full particulars. Mail the coupon below. 


Please Explain How the Mono-Melting System, if installed in our Plant, 
would, 


Increase production 10% 

Cut, metal drossage 75% 

Clean and purify our type metal 
Insure clearer and sharper type faces 
Produce solid slugs 

Eliminate hot and cold metal 

Save time, labor and floor space 
Prevent sunken and defective letters 
Eliminate our remelting furnaces 


We have the following machines: 


No. of No. with No. with 
Machines Make Gas Pots Electric Pots 
EINOaY EE 
INTERTYPE 
LINOGRAPH 
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Wiring back 
of the con- 
trol boards and 
distribution 
switchboards 


Gas, Gee hee 


Control boards on a railed-in gallery 
at the Graphic pressroom 


Worth Visiting 


The next time you are in New York, it will be well 
worth your time to accept the Daily Graphic’s invitation 
to inspect its new plant operated throughout by General 
Electric equipment. 


In the particularly well-arranged and well-lighted 
pressroom you will find a row of twelve Scott high-speed 
units with four pairs of folders. These presses are 
operated by four G-E 100-h.p. d-c. drives, of massive 
construction and specially designed for high-speed news- 
paper presses in metropolitan offices. 


Four 100-h.p. G-E controls, arranged for paralleling in 
pairs, are installed on the gallery at the side of the press- 
room, while G-E cylinder brakes are mounted on the 
press units. Back of the control boards is the main 
distribution switchboard. 


One of the 100-h.p. drives on the Scott presses 


When you specify G-E 
Motorized Power, G-E 
specialists study your elec- 
tric drive problem, recom- 
mend the form of drive best 
Suited, selecte the proper 
motor or motors from the 
extensive G-E line, and the 


suitable G-E control equip- = 

ment. Thiscomplete service d 

is readily available at your Wy 

nearest G-E office—or | otorized Oo er 


through your machiner 
: ~fitted to every need 


The excellent wiring and installation work disclose 
several novel features that make for reliability. 


As evidenced by the accompanying photographs the 
entire plant reflects the most modern practice in press 
drive and control. 


manufacturer. ~ 


230-13 


sENERAL ELECTRIC 


NERAL ELECTRIC COM ALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL = CITIES 
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SOCIETY PAGE A MERRY-GO-ROUND OF 


PETTY PRIDE, MOCK MODESTY 


Bored (?) Debs and Eager Climbers Furnish Amusement for 
Society Editor—Page Satisfies City’s Interest in 


Personalities 


and Gossip 


By LUCIA 


fe eRYONE reads it and nearly every- 

one tries to help write it! Therefore 
he society page is a joyous adventure to 
ts editor because of these human con- 
acts. The monotonous chronicling of 
yuest lists and color schemes never be- 
somes trivial to the editor who finds 
very telephone call an experiment in 
1uman nature. 

One Saturday morning brought a line 
yf callers, led by a wizened little woman, 
iolding a clutter of tablet paper, scrawled 
vith pencil marks: “Be sure to put this 
veddin’ in jus’ like it’s written. Cousin 
Mabel wrote it all out and she’s gocd at 
such. Always was, since she studied that 
yrammar book.” Behind her clumsy 
shuffle came a banker’s wife with a slip 
of paper held in her dove-grey gloves. 
‘T have an item for you, if you can place 
it first in the engagement column Sun- 
lay. First, understand! You are not 
ure? Very well. I prefer not to have 
t printed in this paper. The other papers 
romised me first place.” Arid she tight- 
ned her grasp on the announcement of 
ier daughter’s engagement. 

At eleven o’clock a man brought a baby 
nto the office. His wife, fluttering after, 
imnounced: “Can we get the baby’s pic- 
ure in tomorrow’s paper? He’s all ready 
0 pose. See his new lace cap!” And 
he gasped incredibly at the mention of 
he deadline one hour away. 

A ruddy youth stammered the an- 
louncement of his engagement. A bent 
voman in a pansied bonnet hobbled in to 
hirp about the birth of her first grand- 
on. A brusque woman flung a-notice on 
fe desk, demanding that it be printed 
ust as she had written it. “I spent an 
lour writing that headline, so of course 
rou'll use it.” And she did not wait to 
ear that headlines are not made of 

ra 

The telephone becomes a confidante to 

erplexed humanity. One woman sent 
his plea over the wires: “Now, I really 
lidn’t have lilies of the valley as my 
enterpiece but couldn’t you say that I 
lid? You see, my next door neighbor 
ind I don’t speak now. So of course I 
lidn’t invite her to the party. But she'll 
e sure to read the paper. And she 
hinks a party is not a party without a 
vhole flock of valley lilies!” 
_The next telephone call brought a trust- 
ul voice, urging: “I’ll just tell you the 
‘lain facts about the wedding but won’t 
Ou make it sound pretty? Like that 
well wedding the other day? Now, the 
tidesmaids’ dresses were really Alice 
lue. But haven't you some new name for 
lue, up there in the office?” 

A society editor must often assume the 
age voice of an oraclé to meet the ques- 
ions which float out of the telephone in 
arying degrees of perplexity and tear- 
ulness. “I’ye just spilled hair tonic on 
ny pink crepe de chine. Will it be al- 
ight for me to wear a dark tan georgette 
» a tea, where I’m going to serve punch?” 
What kind of wedding present can I 
iv€ my brother’s stepdaughter? She’s 
omg to live in Kalamazoo after the 
vedding.” “What are the best flowers 
© send to a funeral?” “How many 
resses must I have in my trousseau?” 

ow do you spell ‘deemy-tassy’?” “What 

an I have for my color scheme at a 
itehen shower?” “I’m going to be mar- 
ied in June. When must I announce my 
ngagement ?” 

“The world is divided into two classes: 

ose who are trying to get their names 

n the paper and those who are trying 
© keep their names out!” I flung that 

ent over my typewriter at the end 

f my first (and deluded) day in the 
ociety department of a southern news- 
‘aper. 

On the second day I hastily changed 
he label I had tacked over one part of 
he world. Mrs. Wayne-Cocke changed 


envelope with the explanation: 


GIDDENS 


my mind—and the label. When I called 
to get an account of her party, a faintly 
disdainful voice minced syllables over the 
telephone wire. “No, I never give guest 
lists. It is so plebeian.” My own voice 
trailed away in the midst of a mild in- 
effectual protest. Just as I thought: this 
pompous lady was a chronic publicity 
dodger. Why waste time pleading with 
her? I didn’t. 

An hour later a chauffeur inserted his 
brass-buttoned uniform through a crack in 
the door. He extended a square vibe ets 
“Mrs. 
Wayne-Cocke sont this to the succiety 
depahtment.” On four sheets of crested 
note paper Mrs. Wayne-Cocke’s own hand 
had transcribed every name on the guest 
list of her lawn party! She salved her 
doughty soul with the postscript: “My 
honoree might be disappointed if this 
didn’t appear in the paper. So I lay aside 
my personal feelings.” 

Then and there I proclaimed: “The 
world is divided into two classes: those 
who are trying to get their names in 
the paper and those who pretend they are 
not trying.” The second label has stuck 
for two years above ‘the heiresses and 
butchers’ wives and divorcees, who want 
to be begged for publicity. They are all 
Mrs. Wayne-Cocke under their diamonds 
or flannel underwear, as the case may be. 

In the first hectic days of the society 
“game,” I wondered vaguely: Why should 
a newspaper pay three women to spend 
eight hours a day coaxing guest lists and 
color schemes out of hostesses? Of 
course, I admitted, the hostess may keep 
a scrap book. But why invest so heavily 
in one subscriber’s red plush scrap book? 

The next morning my tacit question 
found an answer on the street car. Two 
women in front of me were reading the 
morning paper. Eagerly they flipped the 
pages to the society column, Their glances 
pounced on the headline over Geraldine 
Winston’s debut party. 

“What did she wear? Have you found 
that yet?” one of them asked, the one 
with her forefinger jabbing through a 
hole in her glove. 

“Look, it’s green. Gee, I’m glad I 
dyed my white georgette green!” This 
from the woman in the rusty blue coat 
suit. 

Their heads bent over the page, as their 
eyes lingered among Parisian costumes. 

“An’ look yere, how many in the re- 
ceiving line! Hm-m-m, that musta been 
a gran’ party. Say, isn’t that the woman 
whose picture was in las’ Sunday’s pa- 
per?” The ragged glove underlined a 
name in the guest list. 

Those two women read every inch of 
the story before their run-down pumps 
hobbled out of the car downtown. They 
may have recognized some of the well- 
known names in the list. But they had 
never seen Geraldine Winston outside of 
a rotogravyure section. They had never 
been to a debut party or eaten hors 
d’ceuvres. 

Human curiosity, that was it! The 
newspaper society page is a glorified, ele- 
vated form of gossip. The backyard-fence 
variety of gossip satisfies the curiosity 
which extends around the block. But 
across the fence of public opinion the 
society page hands news to satisfy curi- 
osity which reaches around the suburb, 
around the city, to unknown people. 

But there was another answer to my 
question. It came zig-zagging over the 
telephone wire. A stately voice rippled : 
“I have a personal for you. You may 
say that Mr. and Mrs. Holman Bainbridge 
will leave June 15 for a tour of Europe.” 
The blasé voice hummed with a note of 
pride. 

Pride, that was it! The society page 
is a colossal parade of pride. Quite par- 
donable pride, it is. 


The social climber (and often the 


woman who was born on a high and 
mighty level) rejoices to see her name 
in a fashionable gathering. Some even 
take precaution that they may have reason 
for rejoicing. At the opening of Mont- 
clair Club, a strolling reporter jotted into 
her note pad names of celebrities and 
social lions whom she recognized in the 
crowd. As she paused to complete her 
notes, an expansive marcelled) woman 
sidled to her, as well as 250 compact 
pounds can sidle. “I’m here! I see you’re 
taking names for the paper,” she observed 
with acumen and blushes. “You didn’t 
get mine, did you? Well, I’m Mrs. 
Charles Smith. Hyphen between Charles 
and Smith, please. There! I thought I’d 
help you out all I could. What paper 
will it come out in? Oh! I didn’t want 
to miss it!” And she sidled away, smirk- 


ing with the anticipation of seeing her ' 


name among the fashionable members of 
the Club—she who was merely invited 
to the opening. 

“Getting my picture in the paper” re- 
veals unexpected quirks of human nature. 
Round naive handwriting inquired on pink 
paper: “How can I get my picture in the 
paper? Will I have to pay for it or 
must I have influential friends?” 

Was the writer so different from the 
languid society girl who lounged for a 
half hour in the office one morning before 
she had occasion to suggest: “Isn’t it a 
bore to pose for a picture? I have been 
sitting here dreading it, while I waited 
for the time for my appointment.” Be- 
fore she edged toward the door on her 
skyscraper heels, she had promised a pic- 
ture for publication. She capitulated im- 
mediately when she learned that it would 
appear in the front page layout. 

A querulous feminine voice stormed 
over the telephone, threatening “law suits 
or anything to get even with you.” Her 
photograph in the morning paper had in- 
spired her outburst. Later the girl 
pranced into the office. “But, Miss Jason,” 
one of the editors managed to suggest 
quietly, “you must remember that you 
brought the photograph to us and re- 
quested that we use it.” At that the girl 
burst into tears, as she jerked out: “I 
didn’t mind it being in... but I did 
think you ... you’d take that shine off 
my nose...and... straighten that twig 
of hair in my permanent!” 

Every click of the latch, every tinkle of 
the telephone brings to the society depart- 
ment a strand for the pattern of birth and 
life and death, which is being woven by 
the great throbbing presses. 


PROTESTS WASTE ADVERTISING 


Jacksonville Ad Club Objects to Or- 


chestras and Trains 


The expenditure of at least 50 per cent 
of the public money appropriated for 
advertising to conform with the definition 
of the word as prescribed by the Inter- 
national Advertising Association was 
advocated by the Jacksonville (Fla.) 
Advertising Club in adopting a resolu- 
tion protesting against wasteful expendi- 
ture of funds for any purpose. 

H. McGregor Smith, chairman of a 
committee that has endeavored to make a 
survey of the advertising expenditures 
made by the city of Jacksonville, reported 
that “not more than 12 per cent” of 
funds appropriated for advertising during 
the past two years has been spent in 
approved advertising. 

The committee report cited the spend- 
ing by the city of advertising funds for 
the Florida Exposition trains, decora- 
tions and photographs, a symphony 
orchestra and other purposes. ‘Total ap- 
propriations for advertising during 1926 
and 1927 were said to be more than 
$134,000. 

The adoption of the resolution and re- 
port of the committee was intended as 
constructive criticism, according to Noble 
Engey president of the club. 


CRITIC BRINGS SUIT 


Nelson H. Budd, dramatic critic for the 
Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, has filed 
suit at Columbus for $2,000 damages 
against Milroy Kinney, based on an auto- 
mobile crash, allegedly due to Kinney’s 
negligence. 


83 
C. P. DIRECTORS MEET 


J. A. McNeil, Montreal Gazette, Elected 
to Board—Carrel Honored 


Directors of the Canadian Press met in 
Toronto, Oct. 24, for the semi-annual 
meeting of the board. President J. H. 
Woods, Calgary 
Herald, presided. 

Others present 
included: FE. H. 
Macklin, Mani- 
toba Freé Press, 
honorary _ presi- 
dent; John Scott, 
Toronto Mail and 
Empire, first vice- 
president; Henri 
Gagnon, Quebec 
Soleil, second vice- 
president; W. H. 


Dennis, Halifax 
ae erald> H.-P: 

ot ee 7 f , ee 
. a Robinson, Saint 


John Telegraph-Journal; E. J, Archibald, 
Montreal Star; E. Norman Smith, 
Ottawa Journal; HH. W. Anderson, 
Toronto Globe; W. B. Preston, Brant- 
ford Expositor; Arthur R. Ford, London 
Free Press; M. E. Nichols, Winnipeg 
Tribune; Burford Hooke, Regina Leader, 
and F. J. Burd, Vancouver Province. 

J. A. McNeill, Montreal Gazette was 
elected a director in place of Mr. Scott 
who replaces W. J. Wilkinson, Toronto 
Mail and Empire, on the board. 

The Port Hope Daily Times was 
elected to an evening paper membership. 
Reports covering the half year, presented 
by General Manager J. F. B. Livesay, 
were approved. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the Canadian Daily Newspapers 
Association was held Tuesday afternoon. 
Both Associations entertained at a lunch- 
eon Tuesday, Hon. Frank Carrel of the 
Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph, who was 
their representative at the recent meeting 
of press experts in Geneva under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 


SCHOOL COUNCIL RENAMED 


12 Chicago Newspaper Men Will Aid 
Medill Journalism School 


The twelve Chicago and Evanston 
newspaper men on the 1927-28 advisory 
council of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism of Northwestern University, ‘Chi- 
cago, will continue for the current year, 


Acting-Director Baker Brownell has 
announced. 
They are: Allen D. Albert, editor 


Evanston Evening-Index; B. H. Beitler, 


news editor, Chicago Daily News; 
Edward Scott Beck, managing editor, 
Chicago Tribune; William S. Brons, 


superintendent, Chicago bureau of Inter- 
national News Service; Frank Carson, 
managing editor, Chicago Herald and 
Examiner; William A, Curley, managing 
editor, Chicago Evening American; 
Edgar T. Cutter, superintendent, central 
division of the Associated Press; Edward 
C. Derr, manager, central division, United 
Press Associations; Glenn Griswold, 
editor, Chicago Journal of Commerce ; 
O, L. Hall, co-editor, Chicago Journal ; 
Wright A. Patterson, editor-in-chief, 
Western Newspaper Union; Charles A. 
at managing editor, Chicago Evening 
ost. 

The council has been instrumental in 
keeping the school in close contact with 
current newspaper practices. 

Most of the institution’s instructors are 
also connected with Chicago newspapers. 
They include: 

Theodore Ballou Hinckley, editor, The 
Drama; Lewis W. Hunt, copy reader, 
Chicago Daily News; Lewis Harper 
Leech, columnist and financial reporter, 
Chicago Tribune; John A. Menaugh, 
assistant telegraph editor, Chicago Eve- 
ning Post; Oscar Newland Taylor, radio 
editor, Chicago Evening Post: Walter A. 
Washburne, city editor, Chicago Evening 


Post; Elmo Scott Watson, special 
feature writer, Western Newspaper 
Union; Joseph W. Hicks, managing 


editor, Byllesby Management: and Edwin 
C. Johnson, copy reader, Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 
P. CLARKSON is known in a popu- 


* lar way mainly through his radio 
data sheets compiled by him for the New 
York Sun and other newspapers. To a 
few he is known more intimately through 
“The Radio Dot” which he conducts for 
The Three Em Dash, the official organ 
of the Newspaper Club of New York. 


His book, “The Hysterical Background of: 


Radio,” (J. H. Sears & Co.) will intro- 
duce him to an even wider acquaintance. 

Starting out with a definition of garlic, 
Mr. Clarkson gradually reveals its rela- 
tion to radio. After recounting efforts 
of the ancients to evolve satisfactory 
definitions of electricity and to compre- 
hend its nature, he works down to the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and William 
Gilbert, her physician. The latter is 
characterized as “the father as well as 
the godfather of electricity. 


“He is, perhaps, the grandfather of 
radio! 
“Gilbert stood squarely between the 


new philosophy and the old (including 
the garlic myth), and like Mr. Munsey’s 
well-known combination of newspapers, 
strove to retain the best features of 
each.” 

Gilbert tried the “simple, but almost 
unheard-of, expedient of trying” out 
“theories that the presence of a diamond 
killed a loadstone and that iron rubbed 
by a diamond became a magnet.” 

John Baptista Porta in 1589 suggested 
that “To a friend that is at a far distance 
from us, fast shut up in a prison, we 
may relate our minds; which I do not 
doubt may be done by two Mariner’s 
compasses having the alphabet writ about 
them.” The theory being that if one 
compass were moved, the other would 
swing accordingly. 

Electrical . theories and experiments 
multiplied, so that by the time Franklin 
was reached, the famous colonial news- 
paper publisher had- a very complicated 
explanation of certain phenomena. 

The chapter titles, by the way, are 
worth the price of the book alone. For 
example the author offers: “Garlic and 
Diamonds,” “A Real Kick in a Bottle,” 
“The Church Next Door to a Brewery,” 
“What Price Frogs: Legs, Said Na- 
poleon,’ and “From Beer Barrel Bung 
to Violin.” 

In passing Mr. Clarkson takes delight 
in showing up the fallibility of news- 
papers as prognosticators. Mahlon 
Loomis, who made the first practical, 
workable radio in 1872, secured Congres- 
sional support for his invention. The 
New York World, May 22, 1872, queried, 
“Who will not be edified to know that 
the time of the House of Representatives 
was taken up for an hour or more Mon- 
day night by an elaborate oration_by 
Mr. Conger of Michigan in support of a 
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proposition for establishing an aerial 
telegraph.” 

Commenting that Congress and Presi- 
dent Grant appeared to be in favor of 
Loomis’ scheme, the New York Journal of 
Commerce, Feb. 5, 1873, says, “all of 
which is some evidence that air telegraphy 
has another side than ridiculous.” 

February 24, 1873, the Buffalo Express 
declared, “It would be a fatal objection 
to the popularity of the system if people 
had to go to the top of Mt, Hood, Chim- 
borazo, Popocatepel, or the crests of the 
Himalayas and Andes to send their 
dispatches.” 

But Thomas A. Edison was no better, 
because in 1906 when he was asked about 
the outlook for wireless telephony, he 
said, “It does not exist.” 

The book is full of interesting side- 
lights on the development of radio, over- 
throwing many popular conceptions of 
the persons to whom credit is due for the 
development of the theory of radio. For 
this reason, if for no other, it should be 
read by those who conduct radio pages or 
columns. Quite frankly it is a history 
of the radio “jazzed up,” but never-the- 
less authoritative. 


* * * 


‘HE Hough family is so closely con- 
nected with New England journalism 
that one would naturally expect a novel 
by any member of the family to reflect 
somewhat accurately real newspaper life 
if the story dealt in any way with Ameri- 
can journalism. One will not be disap- 
pointed in this respect as “Not For 
Publication” (The Century Company) by 
Clara Sharpe Hough is perused. The 
central theme in the tale is that the news- 
paper comes first regardless of who is 
concerned. 
Dave Morley, the editor of the Banner, 
a daily paper printed in a suburb of Bos- 
ton, defies his wife who is the daughter 
of Herbert Todd, the founder of the 
paper, and prints a story in spite of her 
entreaties. This mews account which 
Morley features in his paper connects 
Toby Gannet, a former sweetheart of his 
wife, with a plot to smuggle aliens into 
the Cape district. To prevent its publica- 
tion Gannet had treatened. Mrs. Morley 
that he would retaliate by publishing a 
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compromising undated letter which she 
had written years before. In vain are 
her pleas to her husband and without 
result are her commands as a stockholder 
of the paper. 

“That story’s upstairs now! I may 
work for you, but until I’m fired I'll 
print the news without taking orders from 
your friends!’ Morley shouts when his 
wife makes a desperate attempt to prevent 
publication of the story. 

Gannet making good his threat pub- 
lishes the letter in the “Chit-Chat” column 
of the News which is of course the op- 
position paper. The mental suffering 
that came to Morley and his wife and 
the suspicion of each other that resulted 
from the publication of the letter forms 
the main part of the novel and need not 
be elaborated upon here less the reading 
of a good tale be spoilt. 

Serena Morley, although not a reporter, 
“scoops” the Boston papers when she 
manages to get word to the Banner that 
her erstwhile friend, Muriel Hazlett, was 
again living with Count Vogelstraum, 
whom she had previously left. In getting 
the story to the Banner, Mrs. Morley 
comes to realize that the paper is para- 
mount. 

“Not For Publication” is cast in a quite 
different mold from that of “Deadlines” 
by Henry Justin Smith. But it is like 
the latter volume in this respect: it suc- 
ceeds in reflecting real newspaper atmos- 
phere. Primarily a story of action, it 
contains much, however, that deals with 
interpretation of ideas. On the day off 
or between editions it is a good book for 
newspaper men to read, 

kok OR 


STAMMER runs a second hand 
e book store on Fourth Avenue op- 
posite Wanamakers. For years he has 


‘brought to my attention any items that 


related in any way to American journal- 
ism. Recently he turned over to me an 
old scrapbook containing a collection of 
those advertising cards that used to be 
given free with every package of ciga- 
rettes. The interesting thing is that these 
cigarette cards are pictures of the leading 
editors of the day. To my mind nothing 
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shows more plainly the change that h 
come over American journalism than tt 
collection of cigarette cards. In the da 
of personal journalism editors were 
well known that a manufacturer of cig 
rettes thought them of enough importan 
to print their pictures to promote the sa 
of coffin tacks. Who even among t 
readers of Epiror & PUBLISHER can me 
tion by name the editors of the gre 
dailies of today? 
* ok Ok 


OF all periodicals printed in the Unit 

States those that reflect least crec 
upon American journalism are those pu 
lished in the interest of the ‘Greek lett 
societies of the American colleges ai 
universities, Void and without form th 
seem to be steered by the mere whim 
the editor and lack a definite editori 
compass. 

True these fraternity magazines a 
usually edited as a work of love on t 
part of some loyal brother. Therefo 
criticism possibly should not be too shat 
To promote better journalism in this fie 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 
Buffale—a profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertising goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 
cellent, retail and other 
business _ thriving. One 
newspaper will put your 
story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-S. H COMPANY 
. Representatives 


Graybar. Bldg, Tribune Tower 
New York, N. YY. - Chicago, IIl. 
Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
Philadelphia Boston 


Detroit 


' Fourth 
Largest 

City 
For most complete and 


economical coverage 
concentrate in one 


paper— 
The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 


of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS © 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men 

capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge | 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. . 


the College Fraternity Editors’ Associa- 
tion has just put out a little booklet, “The 
Fraternity Editor’s Handbook.” Edited 
by Chester W. Cleveland, editor of The 
Magazine of Sigma Chi, it presents a 
collection of helpful hints about the edit- 
ing and making of fraternity publications, 
Indeed, Mr. Cleveland in his own contri- 
bution frankly admits that fraternity 
magazines are simply relics of amateur 
journalism, 

Others who furnish contributions to 
“The Fraternity Editor’s Handbook” are 
Leland F. Leland, editor of The Teke of 
Tau Kappa Epsilon; Robert T. Mason, 
editor of The Delta Chi Quarterly; Clif- 
ford B. Scott, editor of The Sigma Phi 
Epsilon Journal; and J. Harold Johnston, 
editor of The Shield and Diamond of Pi 
Kappa Alpha. Especially valuable is the 
contribution of the last who considers the 
topic, “What Fraternity Men Like in 
Their Magazine.” His article is not a 
mere expression of a personal opinion but 
gives the results of a questionnaire. 

Even a hasty perusal of this booklet 
by those responsible for the magazines of 
the Greek letter world will surely result 
in a vast improvement in their periodicals, 

* * x 


FUNK & WAGNALLS announce for 
immediate publication “Writing and 
Editing for Women” by Ethel M. Colson 
Brazelton. Mrs. Brazelton was for years 
literary editor of the Chicago Herald. In 
addition, she has had considerable experi- 
ence as a free lance writer for the press. 
At present she is connected with the 
Department of Journalism of Northwest- 
ern University where she lectures on de- 
partmental work for women. 
Kap hook 
F well done a book that ought to meet 
a long felt want—to use an overworked 
“phrase—is “The Law Relating to Authors 
_and Publishers” by B. Mackay Cloutman 
and Francis W. Luck which is soon to 
be published by R. R. Bowker & Co. 
ree aE 


GERMAN periodical bears the title, 

Gebrauchsgraphik, It is really an 
international magazine for promoting art 
in advertising. A recent issue was prac- 
tically devoted to “Das Zeitungs-Inserat” 
—the Newspaper Advertisement. It dis- 
cusses the International Press Exhibition 
which is to be held in Cologne in 1928 
with special reference to the advertising 
division. 

In an article printed in German a 
writer takes up the relation between the 
newspaper and its advertisements and 
frankly admits that the advertisements 
are the very roots on which any news- 
Paper enterprise is based from the view 
point of economics. Half facetiously and 
half seriously the comment is made. that 
Hewspapers only grow so well because 
their advertising contains so much dirt. 

The article then goes on to criticise 
somewhat severely German newspapers 
for the character of the advertisements 
they accept. It hopes that before the 
Cologne Press Exhibition the German 
newspapers will devote more attention to 
the character of the advertising they 
accept and seek for an improvement in 
ethical standards and in better typograph- 
ical display. 


In 

Detroit— 
Free Press circula- 
tion reaches 31,000 
more than the total 
number of families 


owning their own 
homes. 


The ‘Free Press’’ 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 
With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed circulation 


Productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost. 


Editor & Publisher for October 29, 1927 


The issue reprints, evidently with ap- 
proval, several advertisements that have 
appeared in American newspapers. The 
advertising of L. Bamberger & Company 
of Newark, New Jersey, receives even 
more attention than that of department 
stores in larger cities. 


INTERVENES FOR DALE 


Indiana Attorney General Files Writ of 
Error in Editor’s Case 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 25.—Taking 
the position that affirmance of the con- 
viction under the circumstances could not 
be free from doubt as to whether the 
defendant had had a trial by an impartial 
jury, Arthur L. Gilliom, attorney general, 
today filed a confession of error on be- 
half of the state before the state supreme 
court in the appeal of George R. Dale, 
publisher of the Muncie (Ind.) Post- 
Democrat, from a conviction of criminal 
libel in the Delaware county circuit court, 
at Muncie. 

Gilliom said in the motion that the case 
should be reversed and there should be 
instructions that Dales’s request for a 
new trial to be granted. 

In the case Dale received a fine of $400 
and a sentence of 90 days in the county 
jail. He was said to have published in 
his paper an alleged libelous statement 
about Raymond Walker, a member of a 
jury. After the trial J. E. Davis, prose- 
cutor in Delaware County, filed a con- 
fession of error and Gilliom today said 
Davis’s action was proper. 

Gilliom’s motion has the substantial ef- 
fect of recognizing the justice of the 
Dale appeal and of reinforcing Dale’s 
claim that he is entitled to a new trial. 
As a matter of custom reversal of a con- 
viction usually is a formality after the 
attorney general files a confession of 
error. 

Judge Clarence W. Dearth, of the Gir- 
cuit Court at Muncie, who was impeached 
by the Indiana House of Representatives 
and tried and acquitted by the Senate 
last spring for alleged attempts to sup- 
press the Muncie Post-Democrat, edited 
by George Dale, is entitled to his salary 
during the time of the impeachment trial, 
according to a ruling of the Marion 
County Court of Claims. The court al- 
loyed him $350, the full month’s salary 
for March. 


ee 
& in August. 


month of circulation and adver- 
tising gains for the 


BALTIMORE 


NEWS 


Largest circulation of any daily paper 
in the South 


CIRCULATION GAIN 

Net paid August 
shel ensiewevstel «LAS, 74: 
Sedans hos, 049 


NEWS 
Evening Sun ..... 


ADVERTISING GAIN 
(local) first 8 months 1927 
NEWS gained 181,104 lines 
Eve. Sun lost 643,651 lines 
Post lost 193,285 lines 


oe ee ereeens 


NOTE: The NEWS has shown a gain in 
local advertising for each of the last 8 
months compared to the monthly losses 
of the other two evening papers. 


CALKINS TELLS HOW 
AN AGENCY WORKS 


Course of an Advertising Account 
Through Business-Getting Department 
to Rendering Bill Traced in Address 
by Famous Agency President 


liguratively lifting the roof off a typ-, 


ical advertising agency, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, president of Calkins & Holden, 
New York, traced the course of an 
imaginary advertising account through 
the various steps from raw idea to fin- 
ished product in an address he was to 
deliver Oct. 21 before the Triad League 
of New York University. Mr. 
furnished Epiror & PusiisHer with a 
synopsis of his lecture. 

The imaginary account was the Ver- 
mont Maple Sugar Company and _ the 
product advertised was Green Mountain 
Maple Syrup. The various departments 
of a modern agency were thus presented 
in action, beginning with the business- 
getting department, and from thereon to 
the research, plan, rate, copy, art, pro- 
duction, placing, checking and_ billing, 
The agency obtained the account. ap- 
pointed a contact, made the necessary sur- 
veys, prepared the plan, produced copy 
and design for magazines, newspapers, 
trade papers, billboards, printed matter, 
counter and window cards, placed them, 
checked insertions and rendered the bill. 

Incidentally there were discussed the 
need and scope of research work, the so- 
cial and professional qualifications of a 
contact man, the reasons behind the com- 
mission method of payment, the assistance 
furnished by the Audit Bureau of —Cir- 
culation, uniform rate cards, and the im- 
portance to an agency of a congenial at- 
mosphere in which every member of the 
staff works freely and productively with 
every other member, and all contribute 
something to each account. 

It was pointed out that an agency was 
a happy combination of the professional 
and the business mind. Up to the time 


COMPLETE 


Dec the first nine months of 1927 


the COLUMBUS DISPATCH led the 

other Columbus evening paper in 
every classification on NATIONAL advertis- 
ing with a grand total of 2,256,172 lines, 
This is a gain of 81,9138 lines over the 
same period of 1926 and is considerably 
more than twice as much national adver- 
tising as the other Columbus evening paper 


carried. 
and—— 


in TOTAL LINEAGE for the first nine 
months of this year the Dispatch again 
demonstrated its advertising supremacy 
with the noteworthy lead of 6,646,578 lines 
over the other Columbus evening paper, 


Che Columbus Dispatch 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
TOTAL NET PAID Circulation 117,077 


DOMINANCE 


the Field of Houston 

Newspapers in Ten 
Major Lineage 
Classifications 


The Houston Post-Dispatch 


CONCENTRATED CIRCULATION 


67,000 62,000 
SUNDAY DAILY 
The S. C. Beckwith, Sp’l Agency 


—National Representatives— 


Geo. T. Provine, Texas Rep. 


510 Mercantile Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. 


Calkins 
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when the work is turned over to the pro- 
duction department it has been creative. 
From there on it is pure business routine, 
governed by the same requirements of 
promptness and accuracy as obtain in any 
business. 

Che speaker observed, however, that all! 
agents owed something to the profession 
as a whole, which includes the obligation 
to advance advertising by doing nothing 
to weaken the public belief in advertising, 
or to mislead the advertiser to expect re- 
sults that cannot be obtained. It is his 
duty to work like a member of any of the 
other professions, putting all his experi- 
ence and knowledge at the disposal of his 
clients,’ but promising nothing to either 
client or the client’s customers which he 
cannot deliver, 


NEW A. N. P. A. MEMBER 


The Sandusky (O.) Register has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS—blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and thoroughly 


sells both dealer and consumer: 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Heward Newspaper 
Represented by Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Portland 


“The Try-Out Medium 
In the Try-Out City 


Homes in 

Michigan 

served by 
Booth 


Newspapers. 


The Grand Rapids Press 
The Flint Daily Journal 

The Saginaw Daily News 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 
The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I. A. KLEIN J. E, LUTZ 
50 East 42nd Street 6 N. Michigan Ave, 
New York Oity Chicage, Ill, 


a 
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MARCONI VIEWS RADIO 
AS AN AID TO PRESS 


Believes Broadcasting Stimulates News- 
paper Reading—People Buy 
Papers to Get Fuller 
Details 


Guglielmo Marconi believes that radio 
broadcasting stimulates newspaper read- 
ing and expressed his views recently in 
an interview with William O, Trapp in 
the New York Evening World. People, 
instead of being satished with the radio 


accounts of a World’s Series baseball 
game, a Tunney-Dempsey _ fight or a 
Presidential convention, will listen in- 


tently enough to the loud speaker and 
then buy a newspaper to find out more, 
Mr. Trapp wrote. 

Furthermore, the world’s foremost 
authority on radio—the man who has 
been characterized as haying more ideas 
to the square inch than any other scien- 
tist anywhere—believes that the radio at- 
tracts additional newspaper readers. 

The relation between radio and jour- 
nalism is a topic close to his heart. He 
confessed the liveliest interest in the 
subject, which he has studied both here 
and abroad. 

In this, his first statement on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Marconi voiced definitely his 
opposition to the theory that newspapers 
eventually, if not now, would be 
harmed by broadcasting. Mr. Marconi 
made it plain that the industry in which 
he was one of the greatest of pioneers 
will make great strides in the field of 
television, in transmitting photographs, 
other pictures and writings by wireless 
and, perhaps, some day send power 
through the ether without the agency of 
wires. 

But in so far as harming the news- 
papers—the very idea seemed to amuse 
him. 

“The radio can never take the place 
of the newspapers,’ Mr. Marconi ex- 
claimed. “Rather do I believe that radio 
broadcasting encourages newspaper read- 
ing, 

“For instance, I sit here and listen to 
something interesting, what you call 
news, coming through the instrument. I 
call to my wife to share my enjoyment 
and I discover that I cannot find her. 
She has gone out. If she wants the same 
news later she must get it from the 
newspaper, not from the loud speaker.” 

As he spoke, Mr. Marconi pointed to 
a beautiful receiving set—one of the new- 
est models. 

“The newspaper has this distinct ad- 
vantage: it is a record. When a man 
speaks over the radio he can deny that 
he ever made a certain statement. It is 
not so with the newspaper. The matter 
is there in ‘black and white, and if I 
wish to do so I can go to him and make 
him contradict his words, if necessary. 

“You can put newspaper clippings in 
a scrapbook and preserve them. You 
cannot do that with radio broadcasting.” 

Radio broadcasting does have certain 
merits, of course, Mr. Marconi said. 

“The radio has great speed. A radio 
impulse can travel around the world in 
one-seventh of a second and news can 
therefore be transmitted quickly, almost 
instantaneously. 

“And, of course, a newspaper cannot 
bring those splendid musical programs to 
the ears. of their readers—not to speak 
of countless other entertainment features. 

“Yet the press will always be the big 
power in the world for the expression 
of opinion by rulers and statesmen and 
for the big events of news.” 

In Europe the general radio .practice, 
according to Mr. Marconi, has been to 
leave to the newspapers the broadcasting 
of news, except for mention of such great 
events as the death of a King or a Presi- 
dent or in another sphere, sports results. 


PRESS ROOM FLOODED 


Due to the recent high water condition 
in Carbondale, Pa., the pressroom of the 
Leader in that city was flooded and for 
a few days the newspaper had ‘its editions 
run off at a plant in Olyphant, Pa. 
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PLAN GROUP ADVERTISING 


Wisconsin Dailies Will Stress State as 
Market in Their Columns 


The Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
League, at its yearly meeting at Green 
Bay, unanimously decided to “Sell Wis- 
consin to Wis- 
COM, ley a 


tisements, de- 
scriptive of the 
league and the 
territory it serves 
to be run in every 
member new s- 
paper, beginning 
early in 1928 It 
will emphasize 
the fact that the 
league represents 
a net paid circula- 
tion of 265,000. 

Although the 
league favors this kind of advertising, 
not only in its own newspapers but in 
trade journals devoted to advertising and 
printing, it went on record unanimously 
against any direct solicitation of foreign 
advertising as a body, in the belief that 
this should be left to the individual mem- 
ber newspapers. 

R. S. Kingsley, of the Kenosha Eve- 
ning News was elected president; Fred 
L. Berner, of the Antigo Journal, vice- 
president, and H. L. Davis, of the Apple- 
ton Post-Crescent, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Davis will be provided with a full- 
time assistant. 

John K. Kline, editor of the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette, was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Associated Press at its 
reorganization meeting held at Green Bay. 


R. S. KIncGsLey 


series of adver-. 


Charles E. Broughton, of the Sheboygan 
Press, was chosen vice-president, and 
Donald C. Bolles, Milwaukee correspond- 
ent of the A. P., secretary-treasurer. 
Meetings will be held semi-annually here- 
after. 


POCKET LEAGUE REORGANIZED 


At a meeting of the Pocket Publish- 
ers’ League composed of newspaper own- 
ers of southwestern Indiana, held at 
Huntingburg, a reorganization was ef- 
fected and the following officers elected: 
William B. Carleton, of the Boonville 
Enquirer, president; Otis I. Brooner, 
Dale Reporter, vice-president, and Chas. 
T. Baker, Grandview Monitor, secretary- 
treasurer. About 40 publishers attended 
the reorganization meeting. The league 
has been inactive for about four years. 
Meetings will be held in May and De- 
cember: 


OUTDOOR GROUP ELECTS 


Clarence U. Philley of St. Joseph, Mo., 
was elected president of the Outdoor. 
Advertising Association at the annual 
convention in Atlantic City last week 
succeeding Harry F. O’Mealia, of Jersey 


City, N. J. Al Norrington. of Pitts- 
burgh was chosen vice-president and 
O. S. Hathaway of Middletown, N. Y., 


was named as treasurer. 


MICHIGAN GROUP ELECTS 


Louise A. Wile, Port Huron (Mich.) 
Times, was last week elected president 
of the University Press Club, to succeed 
Arthur R. Treanor, Saginaw (Mich.) 
Daily News Courter. Prof. John L. 
Brumm, University of Michigan, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


Sup plies—Equipment| 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
BCOtt 16. 24 and 32-Page Presses 


GOSS 2 and 28-page presses good for black 
or color work, alse Gess Sextuple. 


HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextuple, 
Sextuple color Press, Oetuple and Double Sex- 
tuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereotype 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available for Early Delivery 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory........... Plainfield, N. J. 
New Yosk Office.. Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Ohicago Office.............- ... Monadnock Blook 


Halvorsen Newspaper 
Stuffing Machines . 


are now being used by many of the leading 
newspapers from coast to coast and border 
border. In one plantthe machine has saved 
one-fifth of its costin six months. Q Papers 
can be delivered in better condition to dis- 
tributors and to the readers. 


After a thorough investigation you 
will want to invest 


Write for full particulars 


NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY 
36 S. Throop Street, Chicago 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


To Advertise 


in a medium that can carry your 
message in an atmosphere that 
adds prestige to your announce- 
ment. 


Editor & Publisher 


Classified | 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charge at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
sertion. Minimum Contract space, three 
lines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to classify, edit or reject any adver- 
tisement. 


ADVERTISING 


Supplies 


Shading Sheets for Art work and Benday ef- 


fects. Bourges Service, Inc., 144 West 32nd 
street, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


Class Paper in South for $15,000, or two-thirds 
interest for $10,000. Established high-grade 
publication with fine opportunity. Chance for 
advertising man. Harris-Dibble Co., 345 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, 


Omar D. Gray, the persistent Sturgeon, Ma., 
Newspaper Broker, who spends a large part 
of his income with this and other good publi- 
cations which reach newspaper people, writes: 
“There are not many dailies now making 

money that want to sell, but because of an 
extraordinary proposition offered a Wisconsin 
daily man who is clearing $17,000 a year, he 
offers his paper for sale through me for $45,000, 
with $22,500 down, or $40,000 for spot cash; but 
he says that if, I do not sell his paper in 30 
days he will withdraw it from my hands 
because the offer made to him will only stand 
open 30 days. So brother editor with ambition 
you’d better wire me where to start for and 
ll reply promptly. If you sleep on the job 
you will find that this good thing has been 
grabbed up by another more hustling than 
thou. I am almost tempted to buy it myself.” 


a 


Three-fourths Interest in highly profitable, long 
established Chicago surburban weekly; i 
stand up under audit; all paid mail circulation; 
only $3,000 cash needed; a very unusual op- 
portunity. Good Missouri daily, exclusive 
field. Big Kansas county seat Republican week- 
ly; made owner almost $10,000 last year; sick- 
ness makes sale necessary; priced for immedi- 
ate deal. Big bargain in Southwest Iowa 
weekly, town 2,200. This agency last week 
sold the Baxter, Springs, Kan., Citizen, a big 
semi-weekly, For careful, personal, confiden- 
tial service in buying or selling, write me. 
Clyde H. Knox, 851, Board of Trade, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


— etl . 
Very Desirable Evening Paper Northwest— | 
Good real estate; modern adequate plant; re- — 
turning to the owner for his time and invest- 
men over fifteen percent on price asked; initial 
payment $50,000. J. B. Shale, Times Bldg. 
New York, " 


(Continued on following page) 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or write 
us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Ideas Wanted 


ES a eS. ee eee 
eas for Special Pages or Publicity wanted 
_mewspaper specialty salesman planning a 
sure trip to California from the East. Some- 
ing to make money on the way. 
in epccented 
pyright charges. 
iblisher. 


————— 


CIRCULATION 


oo 
Promotion 


8 St ashen aleeheeantng ee 
rculation—When quick, additional circulation 
rerage becomes necessary, remember that 
- twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
your proof against experimenting. Write or 
re. Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
_ Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If your 
or used will pay royalty or 
Write D-577, Editor & 


culation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
ave., Reading, Penn. Orginators of Sales- 
nship Club Campaigns. 


eatest per Dollar expended in circu- 
ion building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
p. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
aterloo, Iowa, 


perior Circulation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
1 Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
le, Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
lization that has set the standard for aggres- 
e, successful circulation campaigns for nearly 


snty years. 


e World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
nization—The only circulation building serv- 
in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
davits of the exact results of its every 
npaign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
ifental 


Building, Indianapolis. 
0 Se ee ee 
uble Your Paid in Advance Circulation. 
ch, attractive premiums, every woman and 


1 wants, at low prices. Boswell, Box 2231, 
s Angeles. 


EDITORIAL 


Fiction Wanted 


unted—For Air Stories magazine, dramatic, 
t-moving air yarns written by men who know 
flying game—he-men yarns of war, adven- 
€ and romance crammed with action and sus- 
ise. Payment on acceptance; prompt decision. 
= House, Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New 


. . - 


{PLOYMENT 
' Help Wanted 
oontant-Credit Manager wanted by Cali 


nia newspaper. State desired salary and ex- 
ience. D-560, Editor & Publisher. 


r Salesman—National operating or- 
ization has immediate and permanent em- 
yment for several real advertising salesmen 
experience in the newspaper field, espec- 
eel page advertising. Splendid oppor- 
ty with territorial rights to men who make 
d. en must be able to finance own ex- 
se accounts until reliability has been demon- 
ited. Give statement of previous experience; 
iness_ and personal references first letter. 
33, Editor & Publisher. 
CO Ee ee 
rertising Solicitor, for evening paper near 
cago. Must be a man of considerable ex- 
lence in space selling as well as adept in 
‘img layouts and writing copy; permanent 
tion to right man. State age, experience 
aay expected. Address D-572, Editor & 
er. 


inmess Manager wanted for an Ohio daily 
Spaper of 10,000 circulation. Must have 
lyertising experience, but not necessar- 
usiness ce experience. No applicant 
be considered who cannot furnish refer- 
*s as to character, financial integrity, and 
t Performance. No applications will con- 
4 except by mail. Address, C. A. Rowley, 
a, Ohio. 


ulation Man wanted—Only consider live, 
young man with rural route mail 
} experience who is willing to work 
‘hours on commission basis, furnish own 
2 own expenses. Can make about 
Bond required. In first letter 
a references of employers during 
five years. Apply Blackwell Morning 
une, Blackwell, Okla. 


ulation A newspaper with a 

ition of nearly 20.000. a few miles from 

desires a good Circulation Manager who 

roduce. Excellent opportunity for the right 

Apply F. Twomey, Business Man- 
s. Lynn, Mass. 


wanted with 
with newspaper near Boston. Ex- 
Opportunity for a man who is a pro- 
advance. Kindly write F. L. Twomey, 

Manager, Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass. 


Editor & Publisher 
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Services 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Help Wanted 


po ee Rt 8. RS. Se 
Editorial Man wanted to write editorials and 
manage department in middle west city of 
60,000. Afternoon circulation 25,000. Good 
opening with growing future for man young 
to middle age, with right experience, imagina- 


tion, force and_ executive ability. Address 
E. V. S., care Editor & Publisher. 
Pressman-St , working foreman want- 


ereotyper, 
ed; Goss quad; California open shop. D-559, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Situations Wanted 


Adve Manager—Now employed, desires 
change; A-1 references. Man capable of as- 
suming responsibility. Married. Family. D-547, 


Editor & Publisher. 


ae SE: a ee Se ee dt 
Advertising Man with years of experience both 
on regular staff and selling special pages and 
editions, would like to confer with publisher of 
good-sized daily or a string of papers about 
instituting a special feature advertising depart- 
ment. I can show you how to increase linage 
by special features without interfering with 
regular accounts, and also leave a good taste 
in the mouths of your customers. If your ex- 
perience with others has been unsatisfactory it 
will pay you to confer with me. References of 
the highest calibre furnished. D-542, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman, 31; married, six years’ 
experience, good copy and layout, large city 
newspaper experience. D-570, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Advertising Manager, many years’ experience 
small city dailies, open for position. Prefer 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota. Address D. 
ee ton 3354 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


Assistant to Editor of Weekly—Young man 
with original ideas and some experience re- 
poreng, and rewrite. D-579, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation Manager, experienced organizing 
carrier systems wishes tc change. At present 
on New York daily. References. D-583, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, now with Metropolitan 
morning and Sunday newspaper, seeks chance. 
Has record of successful achievement. Circula- 
tion, promotion and business problems handled 
with. aggressiveness and _ executive ability. 
D-552, Editor & Publisher. 

See ee eee be Ee 
Circulation—Young married man with success- 
ful record on four publications, who has made 
intensive study of circulation system, promotion 
and finance. is seeking a location with paper 
that will afford him a definite opportunity for 
personal progress and permanence. For a con- 
nection with the right nublication. is willing to 
make some salary sacrifice at the outset. Will. 
ing to pay one-half of expense in going for in- 
terview. Correspondence invited from puh- 
lishers in cities of 150,000 or less. (C-996, Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager will furnish achievement 
records, with recommendations and references 
to convince interested publisher of his abilitv to 
Produce service. income and growth. Colorado, 
California and vicinity only. D-539, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Ffteen years’ experience 
from carrier to Circulation Director on large 
dailies. Morning and afternoon experience, 
Know how to manage boys to get results. 
Know how to manage avents. canvassers and 
solicitors; also mail order campaigns. Am 
good organizer. Know A. B. C. and office de- 
tail. Solicit interview at my expense. D-564, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Six years’ experience, 
metropolitan and smaller city. Understands 
all phases—home delivery, dealer promotion, 
A. . C. records, collections, ete. Original 
promotion plans that build in anv field. Refer- 
ences. Age 30. D-568, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager — Experienced Morning, 
Evening and Sunday papers. Thorongh. 
knowledge of every detail. Producer maximum 
results with minimum outlay. Can report on 
short notice. D-574, Editor & Publisher. 


City Circulator—Young. employed by large 
metropolitan paver. Had experience with three 
other papers. Invite inauiries from papers of 
150,000 or less. D-571. Editor & Publisher. 


Desk, Rewrite, Reporting—Six 


years’ exper’- 


ence metropolitan and small cities. ge 24. 
Will consider anything. D-575, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Bes edi Be ss a oo eS 
Editorial—Bernard G. Kaufman seeks connec- 
tion with newspaper or magazine. Pre-war. 
London Daily Telegraph, home and foreign 
correspondent staff; served in war including 
one year as Official war correspondent. After 
war joined New York Morning World, then 
Hearst Service. Four years om New York 
American and Rochester (N. Y.) Journal. Two 
years trade paper editor. Have served on 
dailies as feature writer and dramatic, movie 
and art critic: also served as golf, tennis and 
automobile ae also prada in Rais 
promotion wor go anywhere if oppor- 
tunity awaits. Address 2415 Newkirk Ave., 
Brocklyn. Tel. Buckminster 7650, 


Situations Wanted 


Editorial Writer, expterienced, 33, college 
trained, plus fifteen years practical experience, 
desires connection in East or middle West. 
Legislative, Industrial and Financial articles and 
Surveys my specialty. Have written and pub- 
lished many financial booklets for investment 
houses on West Coast and articles for Trade 
and Industrial publications. Experience also 
includes work along national advertising lines, 
especially in the making and preparation of 
merchandising surveys to determine sales stand- 
ing and percentage of distribution of nationally 
advertised, competitive products. D-556, Editor 
& Publisher, 


ee eee Se ee 
Editorial—Don’t bother with this ad unless 
you are publisher of small city daily in need 
of trained managing editor with wide experi- 
ence, Write D-538. Editor & Publisher. 


Se Ee eel a eee ee 
Editorial Writer—Successful political and good- 
will editorial writer seeks new connection. 
Capable of taking charge as editor, D-545, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SS 2 ee ee eS eee 
Editorial—Newspaper man, 15 years’ experience, 
now assistant head of copy desk in large 
middle western city desires to return to south 
of which he is native. Thoroughly experi- 
enced city, telegraph and make-up editor and 
copy reader. Age 37, married. Salary require- 
ments reasonable. Consider offer from any 
size town. Highest references. Not a brilliant 
flash but steady hard worker who knows the 
game. D-569, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial or Advertising copy work wanted by 
college graduate, 22. Some editorial and 
agency experience. Articles published in New 
York newspapers. Call Sedgwick 9317. 


Editorial—Experienced all desks, metropolitan, 


small dailies. Near New York preferred. 
D-580, Editor & Publisher. 
Electrician—Maintenance of Printing Press 


Equipment. Understands all systems, years of 


experience. First class reference. D-573, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Executive—Middle age, married, executive 


ability, experienced in business office, A.B.C. 
methods, also factory costs and general office 
management. Chicago preferred. D-582, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


ee Se eee ee ee ed ee 
Newspaper Man—Experience as managing edi- 
tor, reporter, feature and editorial writer on 
smaller dailies. College education, has taught 
college, wishes to join larger or medium daily 
in any capacity with opportunity to learn 
correct newspaper methods. Not satisfied with 
“getting by” with second rate work. D-576, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion Manager. Builder of linage, staple 


circulation and editorial good wi Capable 
circulator. Salary $75. A good man to pep 
your organization without conflict. D-585, 


Editor & Publisher. 


Publishing—Young man, with capital to invest, 
anxious to learn publishing business in reliable 
house. Newspaper or book work preferred. 
Full particulars in first letter. D-581, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Reporter, trained, with some street experience, 
wants job anywhere in the Fast. He is ambi- 
tious, sober, and is desirous of making good. 
Doesn’t_know it all, but is always willing to 
learn. References. D-578, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter—Yale ’27, slight experience, wants 
chance to work and learn on suburban news- 


paper near New York. preferably in New Jersey. 
D-550, Editor & Publisher. 


Syndicate or News Manager—Seasoned news- 
paperman, 15 years in business, who has man- 
aged two successful national syndicate promo- 
tion ventures, now emploved, wants job with 
newspaper or syndicate. D-544, Editor & Pub- 
liher. 


Woman, experienced in News, Editorial and 
Advertising, desires position on small city 


daily, any location. Remuneration moderate. 
Address Mrs. Crockett, 35 Broad St., Newark, 
IN Jin 


How Much Is a Job Worth ? 


Surely much more than it 
costs to obtain it through 
our Classified Service. 

Consider your Copy care- 
fully because it must inter- 
est a prospective employer 
to the extent that he will 
grant you an_ interview 
which means the opportu- 
nity to sell your services. 


Classified Service 


Editor & Publisher 


—=— 


Equipment for Sale 


Due to Consolidation of the Bridgeport Times 
and The Bridgeport Star, we have two Model 
One Linotypes and one Model K Linotype for 
sale at sacrifice Prices. Complete sets of mats 
go with each machine. Only cash offers will 
be considered. Address Business Manager, 
Times-Star, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ee 5 ee ee 


For Immediate Sale—11 fonts of 634 point Ionic 
and 2 fonts 6% point Ionic, used less than three 
months. $50 per font. D-567, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


ee ee 
Two Duplex Heavy Duty Dry Matrix Rollers, 
fine condition; electrical equipment; bargain; 
immediate delivery. Owner, Suite 1301, 130 
West 42d St., New York City. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Sti 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 


terms. Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 

Press for Sale: 32 page Hoe Simplex news: 
paper press, with stereotyping equipment, 2234 


inch cut off, 21 inch type column, now set for 
8 columns 12 ems. Has high speed folder, all 
in fine condition. Also have Cutler-Hammer 
electrical equipment for driving, push button 
system, alternating current. 60 cycles, 220 
volts, 3 phase. Will be sold at a bargain. 
Address Clarksburg Publishing Company, 
Clarksturg, W. Va. 


Se ee es 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 


Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
. C, Moore. 515 N. Canon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of je sthe ae interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years. It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods, 
When properly organized, the results are 
never disappointing, 


We have been factors in many im- 
portant consolidations, sales and ap- 
praisals, 


HARWELL & CANNON 
Times Bldg. New York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES =] 


ANTED: Experienced ad- 
vertising managers, sales- 
men and copy writers for 


positions now open in display and 
classified departments of well- 
known daily newspapers East 
and Middle West. Write fully. 
Registration free. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
2 om ||| 
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DOLLAR 
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UST before Thanksgiving get furni- 

ture dealers to go in on a special din- 
ing room page, under a heading built on 
holiday reunions.—B. H. S. 


From now until spring farm sales are 
an important activity in every rural com- 
munity. The Waterloo (la.) Tribune is 
finding it good policy to run a “Sale 
Dates” column on its wanted page, and 
use of the column is free to all farmers. 
Sale dates have new value, and this plan 
has “good will value.’—L. G, ] 


The Boston (Mass.) Herald in addi- 
tion to its daily column or more on “Busi- 
ness Properties, Sale or Rent” runs a 
“Business Property Bulletin” every Mon- 
day, containing a listing of members of 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange. This 
is run in double column box with the 
members’ names on the right in heavy 
type and a single listing of property or 
business card of member at the left in 
different type.—D. P., Fall River, Mass. 


You might add a section to your classi- 
fied columns entitled, “Christmas Cards” 
and get the local small stationers, etc., to 
take space —C. E. Pellissier, Boston. 


The Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily World 


FIGURES may be made into good news 
features with a local interest. I have, 
for instance, the annual soda or “pop” 
sales for a year of a small dealer in a 
side street. He paid out $7,836.61 for 
pop during the year. Which means that 
he sold during the year 312,000 bottles 
of the article. Think of the possibilities 
for material here. Easy and interesting. 


Get.some football expert in your com- 
munity to answer questions regarding 
football rules and perplexing situations 
regarding games and plays and then in- 
vite your readers to send in their ques- 
tions to your paper. In this way you 
can work up a column of interesting 
dope on your sport page—D. P. 


Talk to school children in your town, 
asking them whether they like to have 
men or women for their teachers. What 
they should say should make a good 
feature story and it is especially easy to 
get.—Arthur Schoeni. 


Invite letters on “What Creature 
Makes the Best Pet?” No prize need 
be offered. Some will hasten to laud 


William Carney’s 
Exclusive 
Paris Stories 
of Prince Carol 


of Roumania 


Appear only in 
INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


63 Park Rew, New York City. 
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Editor & Publisher 


One Deller 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 

lished. Send 

clipping for 
payment. 
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ran a series of full-page advertisements 
offering any schol child in Wenatchee 
twenty-five cents for the name of the 
head of any family resident in Wenatchee 
for six months and who could read or 
write who didn’t read the Daily World. 
In the time the offer was open the cir- 
culation department paid 28 quarters to 
school children. Some of the local mer- 
chants who doubted the coverage of the 
paper changed their minds after the cam- 
paign had closed—M. FE, Compton. 


When you get, either by solicitation or 
otherwise, a letter from an advertiser 
commending your paper do you make a 
spread of it? I figure that a letter of 
this sort is worthy of being reproduced 
in facsimile and, with a few lines explain- 
ing the why and wherefor of it, is entitled 
to a half-page or even a page of space. 
It is good advertising. —T, 


The Columbia (Mo.) Evening Mis- 
sourian took advantage of the crisp fall 
weather to run a double-page spread ad- 
monishing its readers to “Eat More 
Toast.” There was a story telling of the 
healthfulness and deliciousness of toast 
and copy was obtained from bakers and 
dealers who offered toasters for sale.— 
Norman B. Terry. 


One Dollar will 
be paid for each 


idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


the dog, others the cat, some certain 
birds, while a few would say a monkey, 
and there would be some who would 
suggest animals that are not ordinarily 
classed as “Pets.” The people who keep 
pet shops would be awfully interested in 
such a campaign.—Fred L. W. Bennett. 


A Pacific Coast newspaper prints a 
true love story daily. The stories, which 
are limited to 500 words, are furnished by 
readers, and those published are paid for 
at $1 each. The supply of stories seems 
plentiful—D. H. Talmadge. 


“Our Old Friends in New Places and 
Activities” is a daily feature in the Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Palladium. It contains a 
short sketch of. former Richmond resi- 
dents who now live elsewhere. Readers 


GENE CARR 


Now With 
the 
United Feature Syndicate 


A NEW STRIP 
Released December 1. 


UNITED FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 
World Bldg. New York 


for October 29, 1927 


gladly send in the needed names, ad- 
dresses and information—E. C. Hill. 


It is claimed that four hundred thou- 
sand people have already placed their 
orders for the new Ford without even 
knowing authoritatively what it is like. 
Of this number 125,000 have made de- 
posits. Make a canvas of your Ford 
dealers and find out how many people in 
your city have placed such faith in Ford 
to tell him to “wrap one up and send it 
along” without their even seeing it— 
IDs 12 


The Utica (N.Y.) Observer-Dispatch 
is getting heaps of replies on a baby 
naming contest. A story was carried 
how a proud father and mother disagreed 
over naming their baby with pictures of 
father and baby, only a few days old. 
Pa wanted one name, Ma another.. O-D 
readers are asked to name the baby and 
win a prize. Of course the parents are 
among the judges——Oxie, Utica. 


STORE TAKES SIX PAGES 


The Hoover Furniture Company of 
Carlisle, Pa., recently placed a six-page 
sale advertisement in the Carlisle Sentinel. 
The crowd was so large the manager of 
the store, in an interview in the Sentinel, 
apologized to those who were not prompt- 
ly served and to those who were “pushed 
around,” Lester L. Day is advertising 
manager of the Sentinel. 


“PUFFS” BUT NOT FRAUDS 


Advertisements stating that Ed 
“Strangler” Lewis was the world’s heavy- 
weight wrestling champion might be con- 
sidered “puffing” but were not fraudulent, 
Philip Mecom, U. S. District Attorney 
ruled recently in Shreveport, La. Mecom 
conducted an investigation to determine if 
such advertisements were in violation of 
postal laws. It was charged that the ad- 
vertisements were misleading to such a 
degree that they violated the law. 


“Today’s News Teday” 


UNITED-PRES§ 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 


America’s 
Complete 
Newspaper 


{ 


NEW YORK 


Herald — 
Tribune 


N. Y. WEEKLY REORGANIZED 


Stockholders and directors of 1 
Pulaski (N. Y.) Democrat have effect 
a complete reorganization, which inclu 
the election of F. Earle ‘McChesney 
president and editor, succeeding the 1 
editor, Byron G. Seamans. Mr. McChi 
ney’s wife, Ruth Austin McChesney, y 
named a director and vice-president, 51 
ceeding Ella L. Seamans. Frederick 
McChesney was elected a director ¢ 
secretary - treasurer, succeeding 
brother, President McChesney. The n 
president has been associated with © 
Democrat for more than a decade ¢ 
for the last five years served as sec 
tary-treasurer and business manager. 


MORE BUTTER AND EGG ADS 


Dairy men of New Zealand want Ei 
land and other parts of the British E 
pire to eat more New Zealand da 
products and to know what fine eggs : 
tipodean chickens produce. With t 
aim in view the New Zealand dairy « 
trol board has voted an additional £20,( 
for an advertising campaign in Engla 


What Do You 
KNOW 
? 


A Great Questions and 
Answers Feature 


New Questions Daily 


King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 


New York City 


Laffs in Today’s 
News Dispatches — 


A decided Hit with readers of 
many leading Dailies— 


Ving Fuller depicts the Day's 
News Humorously in this popu 
lar strip. 


Has created a following in every 
paper using it. 


Supplied separately or as part 6! 
our regular Daily service. 


Graphic Syndicate, Int. 


350 Hudson Street 
New York City 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an orgatiiza- 
tion of college trained newspapet, 
magazine and advertising nc 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in ¢ sh 
with experienced, energeti¢ mén 
—it saves you time by fécom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. j A E| 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del 
Ch 836 Exchange Avée., Chicago, 

NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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The New England Business 
Situation at a Glance 


General business is constantly improving in the New England 
States. A recent survey produced some interesting facts to 
prove that the general business curve continues on the up- 
grade. Merchants from the important centers state that busi- 
ness is active. -Maine will have a bumper potato crop. Large 
hay crops will benefit dairy farmers in cutting feed expense. 
Manchester and Nashua shoe business continues to improve. 
The slate, granite, cement and lime industries are unusually 
active. Pulp and paper mills continue above normal. Maine 
trade in general has been active and collections good due to 
a good Summer tourist trade season. Textiles picked up con- 
siderably during July and August, and scale factories, machine 


tool plants, and marble quarries are reported in good condition. 


These are all good barometers of increasing and continued 


activity, with prospects for even better business ahead. 


Why not do some advertising in this market now? Where can 
you reach the greatest number of buyers with a small invest- 


ment cost outside of New England? 


For special information on this market, address any of the 


newspapers listed below. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
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The Sun is now printed ina new news 
type—a type that is unusually readable, 
a typethat relieves eyestrain, makes 
The Sun easier to read and gives its 
pages a more pleasing appearance. 


The selection of the new “Ideal” type 
was made after careful tests by experts 
proved it to be the most readable type 
available. 


This change in news type is in keeping 
with the Sun’s determined efforts to 
_ give its readers the best printed news- 
paper that modern machinery and me- 
chanical improvements can produce. 


A New Type—Easier on the Eyes 


in 
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My. L. M. Green, 

Manager Radio Advertising, 
The Bonar ih 
New Yor a ee 
Sales, Rae an import 
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response +0 the Philoo coupon offer ara 
fact that, to an unusual extent, 2Fro 
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py "The News" advertising actually were sold Philco 


Socket Powers ! 
Of course, the high-quality of Pnilco 


«There is no hesitancy now in tell- 
; ing you about these results because 
Philco advertising in The News 
has certainly delivered them in 


E bi > The price range of the Philco 
1g measure. \ equipment advertised was from 


$58 to $98.50. The units sell only 
to radio owners, or as a companion item 
at the time of a receiving set sale. 

Close coverage of a great market, high 
buying power and lots of it, high re- 
sponsiveness among the readers; increased 
visibility and attention value for every ad- 
vertisement, and economical costs—make 
The News the first medium of New York 
\ not only for radio but for every classifica- 
News advertising helped Philco to $& tion of business. Get the facts. 


cure 800 dealers, and won dealer and dis- E S 


tributor cooperation. \ : HE 
Philco copy was keyed. The News was\ a FS 

first among all newspapers used, in re- \ New York's Picture Newspaper 

sponse and results. 


ee favoring New York newspapers 
having special sectigns and technical 
pages, radio advertisers im the last two 
an years have turned to The\News. They 
. found that there were more actual custom- 
ers among the million-and-a-quattet circu- 

lation of The News than among ‘the fan 

readers and experimenters of the technical 

sections. 
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r ‘HERE is no “clearing for action” 
with Scott “‘Straight-Unit”’ or 
“Multi-Unit” 


Presses. 


They are simple, compact and clean in 
design and represent the utmost in press 
accessibility. 


There are wider passageways, for 
instance, no step boards to fall off and 
no center posts in side frames. It is oc 
necessary to crouch in order to pla‘ 
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22 FOOD Advertising 
MN c Appeal to Housewzves 


The New York Herald Tribune carried 
more food advertising than any other 
New York morning newspaper in 
October—and during 1927 to date. 


The Herald Tribune is first in food advertising in the morning 
field because it is first in its appeal to New York women—the pur- 
chasers of food in the World’s Greatest Market. 


The Herald: Tribune Institute conducted by women and for women 
presents in the Magazine Section each Sunday the latest and most 
practical news of housekeeping and home-making. Its equipment 
includes a complete kitchen—the only newspaper kitchen in America 
—and a testing laboratory. 


The Herald Tribune Institute’s marketing stories appear on Tues- 
days and Fridays, bringing to housewives the latest news of the 
metropolitan food markets. 


Now the Herald Tribune Institute is directing a series of Cooking 
and Home-Making Schools conducted by Miss Jessie M. De Both, 
nationally known home economics authority, in which foods and 
appliances are dramatized to New York housewives. Many thou- 
sands of women in the Bronx, Brooklyn and New York City have 
attended the first three schools. The fourth and last school of the 
series will be conducted in Westchester on November 14,15 and 16. 


It 1s this leadership in appeal to housewives which is 
responsible for the Herald Tribune's leadership in food 
advertising among New York morning newspapers. 
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The high character and tone of The Bulletin 
make it the preferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia retail trading area consists of 
about 550,000 homes. And The Bulletin 1s 
averaging 548,952 copies per day! It seems 
unbelievable, but it 1s true. 
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increased Costs and Union 
_ Forecast at A. N. P. A. Convention 


oe 


<elly, Bhisircian of Standing Committe 


Enforces New Discharge Law—Discussion of Mechanical Problems 


IRGINIA BEACH, Va.,- Nov. 2.— 

Increasing costs and management of 
swspaper mechanical departments were 
rojected forcibly into the third annual 
il convention of the American News- 
aper Publishers Association this week. 
s the 100 publishers gathered here con- 
dered the prospects of the closing and 
ming year, a strong undercurrent of 
rious thought ran beneath the visible 
ay whitecaps of plentiful amusement in 
4s resort town. 
In regard to composing room manage- 
ent, the possibility of industrial warfare 
fecting many newspapers of the country 
as even mentioned seriously by Harvey 
Kelly, chairman of the special stand- 

committee, whose report to the mem- 
srship was concerned exclusively with 
Scussion of the so-called discharge and 
eal amendment passed by the Inter- 
tional Typographical Union last Aug- 
st, which the publishers claim voids 
hat is known in the trade as the famous 
Denver decision.”’ 

The new union rule becomes effective 
m. 1, 1928. It means, in the words of 
ir. Kelly, that any publisher, who, after 
an. 1, signs a contract which includes a 
rovision that he will respect and observe 
mnditions imposed by the laws of the 
T. U. and who fails to provide therein 
local joint standing committee with full 
irisdiction over discharge cases, must 
‘instate any discharged man upon de- 
and of the local union. 

“No matter how objectionable that man 
lay be, he can remain in the composing 
90m and on the payroll until his case 
finally disposed of,” Mr. Kelly said. 
More than a year can elapse if he 
looses to carry it to the convention as 
ill be his right under the law.” 

The law which is an amendment to ar- 
cle two of the union’s general laws deal- 
i with appeals, reads as follows: 


“When a subordinate union, following 
1 appeal, reinstates a discharged mem- 
ar, the order for reinstatement must be 
mplied with by the foreman, until re- 
sed by the executive council or a con- 
tion. Provided, when a subordinate 
on has made a specific provtsion in its 
mtract for reference of controversies 
rer discharge of members to a joint 
gency, the dispute will be decided as 
rovided in the contract.” 

. Kelly recommended that every 
- N. P. A. member refuse to sign a 
miract with the typographical union 
| does not provide for full jurisdic- 
On Of a local joint standing committee 
fer all discharge cases. 
+S recommendation was put into the 
mm of a resolution presented to the 
embership by Jerome D. Barnum, 
wacuse Post-Standard, and adopted 
lanimously. The resolution read: 

Yhereas, the I. T, U. did at its 1927 
tion pass a law which conflicts 
the provisions of the Denver de- 
N jointly agreed upon, and a stand- 
€ of the industry for 19 years 


By PHILIP 


SCHUYLER 


Three Musketeers of A. N. P. A. meeting (right to left): W. B. Bryant, 
Paterson Press-Guardian, who arranged the program, Charles H. Taylor, 


Boston Globe, executive officer, and 


Company, who spoke on agency commission. 


James L. Young, J. Walter Thompson 


“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
A. N. P. A. in convention assembled 
does go on record as refusing to recog- 
nize any law or rule of I. T. U., which is 
contrary to the provisions of the Denver 
decision, and does recommend that all 
members refuse to sign any contract un- 
less it contains provisions for a local 
joint standing committee with jurisdic- 
tion over discharge cases.” 

The important agreement behind the 
Denver decision arrived at by a six-man 
National Arbitration Board in 1908 was 
that while a chapel has a right to demand 
the reinstatement of a discharged em- 
ploye, the foreman cannot be compelled 
by the chapel to reinstate the discharged 
man. 

“No publisher can afford to have his 
foreman’s control of the composing room 
made a comedy in the manner contem- 
plated by this new law of the I. T. U.,” 
Mr. Kelly said in his report. 

“Maintenance of an institution’s self- 
respect would sooner or later make nec- 
essary a termination of relations with the 
union. 

“If attempted enforcement of unwise 
legislation on the part of the I. T. U. is 
to commit local unions and publishers to 
industrial warfare ultimately, then that 
warfare would be better at the outset in 
resisting any recognition whatsoever of 
this obnoxious undefendable and unnec- 
essary law.” 

Increasing costs of newspaper opera- 
tion was not scheduled for official dis- 
cussion but it found its way into the con- 
vention. There was some talk of the 
A. N. P. A. formulating its own cost 


finding system, in order that publisher 
members can exchange cost information. 

Mr. Kelly, the chairman of the special 
standing committee, is arranging such a 
system to assist publishers in meeting 
wage scale negotiations. Charts he is 
preparing will show a comparison of 
union wage scales by towns from a low 
of $25 a week to a high of $62.50. Even- 
tually charts will also be available show- 
ing wages based on costs of living, Mr. 
Kelly said. 

On Tuesday afternoon, by special re- 
quest the Shopping News situation was 
thoroughly discussed. The membership 
agreed that there was nothing the A. 
N. P. A. could do to help member papers 
meet this problem in their localities. 

The stenotype machine was stopped on 
Tuesday afternoon, while Charles H. 
Taylor, Boston Globe, gave the pub- 
lishers a heart to heart talk on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Hearings. 

He told them to have courage; that the 
government’s case so far had only been 
heard, and declared that lawyers of the 
A. N. P. A. were confident that when 
the defense had its turn all would be 
well. Mr. Taylor believes the association 
will have little difficulty in proving that 
the commission has no jurisdiction over 
advertising, which the publishers claim 
is a “service,” and not a “commodity in 
interstate commerce.” 

Mr. Taylor, however, pointed out that 
the publishers had made some “idiotic 
statements” to the government which be- 
came a part of the record of the case at 
the recent hearings in Boston. 

“You musn’t continue to use the A. N. 


e, Sees Difficulties If International Typographical Union 


Features Meeting 


P. A. as an umbrella,’ he warned. “If 
you do the directors will fill it so full of 
holes that it won’t be any good at all 
when real rain comes. 

“There is no way of enforcing A. N. 
P. A. by-laws. There is absolutely noth- 
ing compulsory about them. The A. N. 
P. A. has never and will never force its 
members to do anything they don’t want 
to do.” 

Mr. Taylor read from the transcript of 
the Boston hearing some of the state- 
ments which he had given the name of 
“idiotic.” -The publishers in letters that 
were read at the hearing declared that 
they “cannot allow 15 per cent commis- 
sion to advertisers placing copy direct, 
because it is contrary to A. N. P. A. 
regulations,” also that “they only allowed 
commissions to the A. N. P. A. list of 
agents,” and other similar statements. 

The convention had been opened Mon- 
day with a welcome to Old Virginia de- 
livered by John Stewart Bryan, publisher 
of the Richmond News-Leader and A. N. 
P. A. president. Then the business meet- 
ing swung swiftly into practical subjects, 
namely, the relationships between the 
agency and the newspaper as viewed by 
an agency man, James L. Young of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, and com- 
prehensive advice on newspaper promo- 
tion offered by L. E. McGivena of the 
New York Daily News. Both addresses 
are reported elsewhere in this issue. 

The fact that publishers these days are 
devoting considerable thought to the me- 
chanical side of the convention was par- 
ticularly evident on Wednesday when the 
speakers were James T. Peto, Paterson 
(N. J.) Press-Guardian who appeared as 
emissary from the recent Harrisburg 
Mechanical Conference of the A. N. 
P. A.; James Hogan of the Cleveland 
Press, who gave a practical worker’s 
viewpoint of composing room manage- 
ment; and A. H. Burns, mechanical 
superintendent of the New York Herald 
Tribune, who laid out a plant efficiently 
for the publishers attending. 

To William B. Bryant, Paterson Press 
Guardian, and chairman of the topics 
committee, must go again the full credit 
of arranging a sparkling program over 
which he presided. And of all the 
speeches, that which: won most praise 
from hearers for its humorous treatment 
and able presentation was delivered by 
J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock (Ark.) Ga- 
Sette, who riddled with laughter shafts 
the easy going attitude of publishers 
toward space-grabbing press agents. 

As proof that the Harrisburg me- 
chanical conference had borne fruit, Mr, 
Peto in his address cited the fact that 
E, O. Reed of the Government Printing 
Office has offered to conduct an investi- 
gation to discover reasons for deteriora- 
tion of linotype and stereotype metals 
and their characteristics when alloyed in 
different proportions. ’ 

Oil is also to be tested in efforts to 
help publishers solve their press lubrica- 
tion problems, the speaker continued. 

“Good oil costs real money,” Mr. Peto 
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pointed out; “but good machinery costs 
more. Why then buy your oil by guess 
or fall victim of the most glib tongued 
salesman? Why not investigate? Why 
not know? Send your samples to your 
bureau and get your expert’s reports.” 

Mr. Peto urged the A. N. P. A. to ex- 
tend help and legal advice to employes on 
inember papers when one of them works 
out a new idea. In other words he 
wanted the association to act as business 
manager to newspaper inventors. 

In conclusion Mr. Peto complimented 
the local Norfolk papers for their me- 
chanical appearance, but pointed out that 
in one newspaper be noticed a white 
streak across several pages. This, he 
said, was ordinarily attributed to cylinder 
jump due to loose bearings, but more 
often the real cause was due to plates 
that do not fit the cylinders properly, or 
are prevented from fitting, because the 
edges of the cylinder cleats are bent over 
from blows struck by pressmen when 
they loosen the plates to remove them 
from the cylinders. 

“This one instance will illustrate the 
value of the knowledge, experience and 
training to be gained through establish- 
ment of these mechanical conferences,” 
Mr. Peto said. 

The keynote of Mr. Burns’ address on 
plant layout was that publishers should 
arrange their plants from a time saving 
viewpoint, rather than from pure con- 
venience to themselves or from sentimen- 
tal reasons. 

“Tn revamping an old or constructing 
a new plant the first thing to do is to as- 
sume that the production of a newspaper 
is a manufacturing operation,’ Mr. Burns 
said. “The assumption should be further 
extended to read, ‘manufacturing against 
time.” 

Concentrating for a moment on com- 
posing room lay-out, Mr. Burns said that 
arrangement of typesetting machines 
about the copy cutter’s desk in the rough 
forms of the letter L or U were excellent 
ideas and made for efficiency. The dump 
bank should be placed near the desk of 
the copy cutter to save the operators’ 
steps in picking up the next take. The 
proof room should be near at hand and 
not on another floor of the building or 
in a far corner. 

“fhe dump bank should be followed 
in sequence by the assembly and correc- 
tion banks and the galleys of type can 
then pass to the make-ups immediately, 
Mr. Burns said. ‘‘At this point the river 
of advertisements should enter the 
stream of type production. Location of 
the advertisement setting room or space 
should be close to the make-up stones or 
turtles. Lesser adjuncts of the compos- 
ing room, the photo-engraving and job 
stereotyping should be preferably on the 
same floor, or else within easy access.” 

The first “missionary” of the new era 
of the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies appeared before the A. N. 


P. A. publishers on the opening day ot 
their convention. James W. Young of 
the Chicago office of the J. Walter 


Thompson Company, and retiring presi- 
dent of the A.A.A.A., took more than an 
hour to tell what agencies do for their 15 
per cent commission. At the outset he 
confessed that the eyes of agency men 
had been “opened” when they found out 


at hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission how little the publishers 


know about advertising agencies. 

To show that the advertising agencies 
create business for newspapers, Mr. 
Young cited a survey made some time 
ago by the A. A. A. A. Forty-eight 
agencies were picked out as representa- 
tive, and of the 48 it was learned that 
there were 631 accounts that had never 
used a line of advertising previous to the 
agency’s development of that advertising, 
an average of 13 accounts in each of the 
48 agencies, Mr. Young said. 

“Incidentally, 471 of those accounts 
spent $18,700,276 in one year in the news- 
papers,’ Mr. Young declared. 

“Agencies are responsible for much 
greater volume of business than is credit- 
ed to them on the publishers’ books. 

“We have an advertiser who is a watch 
manufacturer. He had never spent a cent 
in newspaper advertising. His appropria- 
tion had been spent entirely in the maga- 
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zines. He does his business through 2,000 
jewelers, selected jewelers. A while ago 
a newspaper representative in Washington 
approached one of the Washington jewel- 
ers handling this particular line of 
watches, and urged him to write to the 
manufacturer and persuade him to use 
newspaper advertising. 

“The jeweler wrote and we pointed out 
that if we discontinued the policy of 
magazine advertising and spent the $200,- 
000 in newspapers, we, would naturally 
have to pro-rate it among all the jewelers 
with whom the manufacturer did busi- 
ness, and that would amount to about 
$100 for each jeweler, hardly enough for 
an adequate local newspaper campaign 

“But a local jeweler can use newspaper 
advertising properly if he is taught how 
and is helped to use it. The watch man- 
ufacturer, inspired by his agency, has 
over a period of years tried to develop 
newspaper advertising among the 2,000 
jewelers he trades with, with the follow- 
ing results: In 1920—99,848 lines were 
used in newspapers-advertising the watch; 
in 1921 it grew to 187,400-lines; in 1922, 
275,000 agate lines; in 1923, 703,000 
lines; 1924, 1,075,960 lines; in 1925, 
2,007,775 lines. Finally in’ 1926—7,398,- 
713 lines of newspaper space were run at 
local rates which were directly the result 
of an advertising agency’s promotion of 

your medium to the dealers.” 


Mr. Young declared this was no ex- 
ceptional case. 

“T will venture the assertion,” he said, 
“that if you will have your local man 
gather up for you from local merchants 
for one month the promotion material 
which they have received from national 
advertisers urging and facilitating the use 
of newspaper space, you will find that 
there is more promotion of newspaper ad- 
vertising done that way than you gentle- 
men yourselves do in your own home 
town. 

“For years and years and years and I 
suppose it will continue as long as we are 
in business we have heard the statement 
that advertising agencies would rather 
place business in magazines than news- 
papers. I want to see if I can’t do some- 
thing to explode that conception. 

“The idea is based on the thought that 
the agent makes more money out of 
magazine advertising than he does out of 
newspaper advertising. A common ex- 
pression is: ‘Why look, a page in .the 
Saturday Evening Post, a color page, 
costs $12,000. All the agent has to do is 
to write one piece of copy and get 15 
per cent commission on $12,000. Think 
how much work the agent has to do to 
spend $12,000 in newspapers.” 

It wasn’t as easy as that, Mr. Young 
contended. The trouble was the agent 
never bought just one page in the Satur- 


In this picture John Stewart Bryan, president of the A. N. P. A. and pub- 
lisher of the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, is shown greeting party of pub- 


lishers at his home, “Laburnum,” Richmond. 


In the picture, left to right, 


are: Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe; L. B. Palmer, general manager of the 
A. N. P. A.: M. C. Meigs, Chicago Herald & Examiner; F. J. Burd, Van- 
couver Province; Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis News; 5. E. Thomason, 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune; E. H. Butler, Buffalo News; and John Stewart Bryan 


day Evening Post. Sometimes it cos 
more to handle magazine advertising thé 
newspaper advertising. Mr. Young cit 
a case that happened recently in his ov 
agency. There was a campaign that call 
for 12 pieces of copy in the newspape 
and the same number in four colors 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


“What have I got to do to produce th 
four color work in the Saturday Evenir 
Post?” Mr. Young complained. “The 
is only one man in the United States wl 
can make fine four color photograp 
direct from the product, and that mi 
happens to be in New York. The fir 
thing I had to do therefore, was to p 
an art director at work and send him 
New York. There he has had to wo 
with the expert posing these photograp 
and getting them. 

“T know the grief we are going to ha 
is going to be plenty, and before we a 
through we shall have spent more of 0 
time and more of our money in prod 
ing these 12 pieces of four-color copy { 
the Saturday Evening Post than we wot 
in producing twice the number of piec 
of copy for the newspapers. We are ft 
slighting the newspaper copy either. \ 
are trying to make everyone of them ji 
as good as we can. 

“But inherent in every four-color j 
for a magazine campaign is a gf 
amount of grief for the agent, and it 
grief that takes his high-priced talent. 


“Tn placing the 12 advertisements in { 
newspapers we will have to check a 
bill insertions in 100 papers against | 
oue magazine publication. But the che 
ing and billing and that order of writi 
is in the low cost end of the agency bu 
ness, and the difference that exists | 
tween those two operations in cost to! 
agent is so small that it is infinitesir 
in the agent’s calculations.” 7 

Mr. Young sought to explain the f 
quently heard newspaper ,complaint t) 
perhaps it “doesn’t pay to withhold ce 
missions from direct advertisers know) 
that if that very account was in the hai 
of many advertising agents the pa) 
in question might not get the account.’ 

“The biggest economic incentive 
agency has is a successful advertise 
Mr. Young said. “It is to the agel 
advantage to select the media that will 
the best job for his client. Any ag 
that allows a difference in price to a 
his judgment of media is just a pl 
fool.” 3 a 

Mr. Young presented a sparkling pict 
of the inventiveness of the modern ag¢ 
He mentioned the “discovery” of hi 
tosis that had added millions of line 
the newspapers. He spoke of the “gl 
fication of the lowly yeast cake.” — 

“What is the central thing that 
agent does?” Mr. Young asked. 

“T claim that what he does is to inv 
There is a certain type of mind that 
inventive of sales opportunities, that 
dealing and is equipped to deal in. 
realm of applied psychology. Just as’ 
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“Just Before the Battle, Mother!”—(left to right): David B. Plum, Troy (N. Y.) 

Record ; Walter Burn, manager Pacific Coast office of advertising bureau; 

William J. Hofmann, Portland Oregonian; W. A. Thomson, director of the 
Ad Bureau. 


mechanical engineer makes inventions in 
the field of applied mechanics and the 
electrical engineer in the field of applied 
electricity, a certain type of mind is to be 
found that has the capacity of inventions 
that sell things better than they have ever 
been sold before through advertising. 
That type of mind is the type that domi- 
nates in the agency business, because it 
has been found through all history that 
inventors will gather and produce at the 
place where there is a substantial protec- 
tion of the future profits in their inven- 
tions. The establishment of the commis- 
sion system is that guarantee to the ad- 
vertising agent. 

“Thus we have these men, working, in- 
venting, to produce sales ideas that bring 
growth to an advertiser through the use 
of advertising and around these men have 
been built up very large organizations of 
specialists. to carry out the plans in- 
volved,” 


MORE A. N. P. A. NEWS AND 
PICTURES ON PAGES 40 
AND 42 


ONE PUBLISHER HIT; 


Giving the fairways and greens a brief rest are (above, left to right): Rowe 
Stewart, Philadelphia Record; W. J. Hofmann, Portland Oregonian; and C. P. 
Hasbrook, Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


15 WIN PRIZES AT 


ANNUAL A.N. P. A. GOLF TOURNEY 


Broken Clubs, Broken Hearts, and Spent Vocabularies Not 
Counted as Army Invades the Links—Women Learn 
What “Ubiquitous Cameraman’’ Means 


OME 75 publishers, armed with clubs, 
went out this week to beat up the 
turf on the fairways and greens of the 
Princess Anne golf course of Virginia 
Beach, where the third ‘annual fall golf 
battle of the A. N. P. A. was held. 
Fifteen hit the ball hard enough to win 
prizes, while one nearly took the count 
with the ball on the bean, instead of th: 
green. David B. Plum, Troy Record, 
was the one and only casualty of the 
autumn war. It was not serious. He 
Went cn slaying as the pulp grew. 
While he nursed the bruise, a bumper 
crop of prizes was awarded. To E. D. 
Corson, Lockport (N. Y.) Union Sun and 
Journal, went the big prize of the tour- 
nament, a silver pitcher, presented by the 
A. N. P. A. board of directors. Mr. 


This group was photographed in front of the old church tower at Jamestown, Va., 


which 


was one of the places visited on the historical tour. 


In the picture, 


left to right, are: F. J. Burd, Vancouver; M. C. Meigs, Chicago; Louis Hannock, 
ewark, N. J.; John Stewart Bryan, Richmond; Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis; 


John ¢. McCaner, Chicago; J. H. Woods, 


Calgary, and John M. Irmie, Edmonton, 


Corson got an average net score of 75. 

Howard Davis, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, presented the prizes, and, as he 
picked up a small, form-fitting silver re- 
ceptacle, he blushed, and confessed to the 
audience that he didn’t know what this 
was for. 

Walter Burn, of the Pacific Coast office 
of the Bureau of Advertising, who won 
it, called it a whisky flask. He got a low 
net of 72 on Monday’s play. 

Other winners were M. C. Meigs, Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, muiiitary 
brushes, for second low gross of 87; H. 


H. Bliss, Janesville. (Wis.) Gazette, a 
Smithfield ham, for a second low net 
score of 74; S. L. Slover, Norfolk 


Ledger-Dispatch, Smithfield ham, for tie 
with M. M. Lord, New York American, 
for third low gross of 89. 

H. M. Hall, Jamestown (N. Y.) Jowr- 
nal, James A. Blondell, Baltimore Sun, 
and H. Ponting, Detroit News, were tied 
for third low net with a score of 76. 

J. S: Mims, Tampa Tribune, won a sil- 
ver bowl for low net score of 73; William 
H. Reed, Taunton (Mass.) Daily Ga- 
sette, case of cups, for low gross score 
of 91; S. H. Bliss, Janesvitle (Wis.) 
Gazette, Smithfield ham, for second low 
net score of 74; L. H. Brush, East Liver- 
pool (O.) Review-Tribune, a pair of 
wild ducks, for fourth low score; Major 
J. O. Adler, New York Times, Smith- 
field ham, for third low gross score of 93. 

A bevy of golf widows went bus rid- 
ing Tuesday afternoon, Although they 
may forget some of the landmarks and 
landscape they saw from the bus win- 
dow, they will never forget the meanine 
of the phrase “ubiquitous cameraman.” 

Whenever “the bus stopped a moment 
to allow the passengers a glimpse of 
some historic tree or stone or home, 
the cameraman would line up the ladies 
for a picture. It was not one snap and 
all over. It was one continuous snap, 
snap, snap. One time at a vantage point 
overlooking the water with two light- 
houses in the background, the cameraman 
took special pains to arrange the party 
in a becoming pose. He moved one 
woman here, and another there, and 
raised a song of “Now, little girls, let’s 
have a smile!” 

At last it was all over. The camera- 
man breathed a sigh of relief. The 
ladies echoed it. They had climbed a high 
ridge, had knelt in grass, and smiled 


their sweetest for that persistent man 
with the little black box. 

“That will be a beautiful picture,’ the 
cameraman exclaimed. For a moment 
the women were satisfied. Then: 

“T got both lighthouses in it,’ 
added. 

Outdoor and indoor swimming were 
among the sports indulged in by those 
who did not care for golf. The family 
of William B. Bryant, Paterson Press 
Guardian, swam away with all prizes in 
the swimming meet. Helen Bryant de- 
feated all girls daring enough to com- 
pete with her, while “Bill” Bryant, Jr., 
outswam the men. 

In the surf on Virginia Beach, Mrs. 
Gardner Cowles took all the honors in 
her class, while Frank E. Tripp, Elmira 
Star-Gagette, proved he knew how to 
ride on top of the waves. 


PUBLISHERS RECEIVED 
AT BRYAN HOME 


125 Members of A.N.P.A. Visit Labur- 
num, Colonial Home of Association, 
President, Near Richmond, Va.— 
House Is Replica of Old 
Family Home 


he 


A party of 125 newspaper publishers 
attended a reception held last Saturday 
evening from eight to 11 at Laburnum, 
beautiful home of John Stewart Bryan, 
publisher of the Richmond News-Leader, 
and president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

The guests were received by Mr- 
Bryan and his daughter Amanada in the 
spacious drawing room of the home, 
which, of Southern Colonial architecture, 
is an exact replica of the old Bryan fam- 
ily homestead. 

It is a beautiful house, set in an es- 
tate of 50 acres about a mile from Rich- 
mond. For the reception the rooms were 
decorated with fall flowers with chrysan- 
themums predominating. Entering a 
wide hall with a broad sweeping flight of 
stairs, the guests were greeted by Mr. 
Bryan and Miss Bryan and then sep- 
arated, some remaining in the drawing 
room and others going to the library. 
Music was played by a negro orchestra 
and negro spirituals were sung. 

The following day, Mr. Bryan arranged 
for transportation of the whole party by 
bus through historic Virginia to Virginia 
3each for the A. N. P. A. convention. 
Starting at nine in the morning they ar- 
rived at Virginia Beach about six. 

Howard Davis, business manager of the 
New York Herald Tribune, was a house 
guest of the Bryan’s from Thursday of 
last week until Saturday. 
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McGIVENA CRITICIZES TRADE PAPER 
ADVERTISING BY NEWSPAPERS 


Publishers Try to Impress Competitors and Satisfy Own Ego 
. Instead of Establishing Definite Character for Their 
Papers, Says N. Y. Daily News Man 


SHORT course telling newspaper 

publishers how to advertise in trade 
papers was presented before the fall con- 
vention of the A. N. P. A. at Virginia 
Beach this week by L. E. McGivena, 
promotion manager of the New York 
Daily News, 

Admitting that most publishers know 
how to carry out circulation promotion, 
Mr. McGivena contended that they failed 
lamentably in writing advertising copy 
for business papers. 

“A salesman comes to Bingville, for 
instance, and sells a. half-page to the 
Bingville Blade, the morning paper,” he 
said, “because the Blade buys space; the 
publisher of the Bingville Bugle, not to 
be outdone, also buys a half-page. 

“And when the special issue’s dead- 
line draws nigh, the publisher of. the 
Bugle squeezes in a half hour somewhere 
and composes his advertisement, which 
reads something like this: 


THE BINGVILLE- BUGLE 
First in News 
First in Circulation 
First in Advertising 
THE BINGVILLE BUGLE 
(Covers the potato country 
like the potato bug) 
Silas H. Smith, Editor and Publisher 
“Having dispatched ‘this major opus, he 
again goes to work on tomorrow’s ‘issue, 
while across the street, Mr. Henry’ S. 
Jones, editor and publisher of the Blade, 
wrinkles his’ brow in the effort to fill the 
trade paper space he has bought with 
some soul stirring message. And after 
a half-hour or more of hard work, he 
passes on to a hitherto impervious pos- 
terity the following dignified and suc- 
cinct statement : 


THE BINGVILLE BLADE 
In Bingville, the up-to-date 
advertiser buys the Blade 
Largest City Circulation in Bingville 
REPRESENTATIVES: JAMES & JAMES 


“These publishers were not trying to 
make an impression on the advertising 
market, or trying to sell their respective 
media to the users of advertising space. 
They were trying to impress each other, 
‘put one over on the competition.’ In 
some offices they still call this sort of 


thing promotion—and~ doubt gravely 
whether promotion pays! This kind 
doesn’t. It isn’t advertising—simply re- 


flected egotism. 

“The trade papers and the mails carry 
much of this sort of copy—circulation 
claims and stateménts, “linage records, 
generalities—all inside stuff, all intensely 
interesting perhaps to the man who,wrote 
the copy and to the publisher who paid 
for it. But on the outside world of busi- 
‘ness, it falls flat as a.beginner’s story 
of his game to a gang of veteran golfers. 

“As advertising, it fails to represent 
the institution which sends it forth; and 
it fails to interest the reader for whom it 
is intended, the buyer of advertising. 

“Boasting, you know, is not advertising. 
One publisher told me-that boasting was 
good advertising, and quoted the Chicago 
Tribune slogan ‘The World's Greatest 
Newspaper’ as an example. This slogan 
was a good advertisement—not because 
it was a boast, but because it was a chal- 
lenge to the opinion of you who read it. 
It put’ a dilemma squarely up to you. 
Either you concurred and were convinced 
that the Tribune was the world’s greatest 
newspaper, or you disagreed strongly. In 
either case, you remembered the Tribune. 
This particular publisher who believed in 
boasting also forgot that the Tribune 
spent thousands of dollars broadcasting 
its slogan and kept it up for years. 

“It is easy, of course, to criticize and 
censure. It is, not so easy to say what 
good promotion should be. In general, 
it seems to me that the three main re- 
quirements of publisher’s ‘advertising are 
somewhat as follows: 


“1__Tt should identify the paper. 

“2 The subject matter must be of in- 
terest to the advertising buyer rather than 
to the publisher. 

“3 The standards of craftsmanship in 
its preparation must be adequate to the 
audience. 

“Now as to that first point: There are 
dozens of News, Times, Tribunes, Presses 
and Posts published throughout the coun- 
try, and often the space buyer knows 
them apart only by the city of their 
publication. These papers are often hard 
to place, hard to remember. Consequently 
the advertising’s: first job is to get its 
paper remembered, distinct from all other 
papers of a similar name, and from other 
papers in the same locality. 

“That distinction, it seems to me, is not 
going .to..come from. quoting linage or 
circulation or rate or any of the other 
quantitative . accomplishments of your 
paper, but in selling its character. News- 
papers are individual, are different and 
separate in character because they reflect 
different groups of people, different popu- 
lations and audiences. They are com- 
posed, edited and produced by groups of 
varying individuals. Something of this 
difference and individuality must go into 
the publisher’s advertising. And the copy 
itself should show-the individuality and 


personality-of somebody—if not the pub- 


lisher or the editor, then at least of the 
people who prepare the advertising. 

“Secondly, I mentioned interesting sub- 
ject matter. To say what is interesting 
to the national. advertiser is a large order. 
Nobody can say definitely, because the 
advertiser after all is a human being and 
may be interested in anything. In any 
event, consider the message from his 
point of view. 

“Tn an effort to increase their business, 
manufacturers have expanded their mar- 
kets. They have come to your city and 
to mine to sell more of their products. 
They haye enlisted the aid of advertising, 
and so interested themselves in the news- 
papers. The cereal manufacturer in Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, the meat packer in 
Chicago, the shoemaker in New England, 
the raisin grower in California, the auto- 
mobile maker in Detroit, the tire manu- 
facturer in Akron, the corn miller in 
Towa, the cheese maker in Wisconsin, the 
clothing manufacturer in Rochester, and 
hundreds of producers and sellers of vari- 
ous commodities, have become newspaper 
advertisers. 

“Tf the publisher is to advertise his 
product inteligently to these customers, 
he must at least know what interest his 
product has for them, must know enough 
of their business to intelligently adapt his 
paper to their uses. If he fails in this 
respect, he can hardly be said to be sell- 
ing national advertising, although the na- 
tional advertiser may still continue to 
buy his paper. 

“The national advertiser wants first of 
all to know about markets, and secondly. 
about means of getting into them and 
staying there at a profit! 

“Markets make newspapers! Your 
paper is what it is because of the people 
it serves. Sell your market and you sell 
your paper. And to sell that market, sell 
the people in it! 

“Furthermore, if possible tell the things 
about your market that the advertiser 
cannot find elsewhere, because you know 
that market better than he does, better 
than anybody else does. 

“Tn this connection, heresy or not, it 
has always been my own private convic- 
tion that facts as facts are worth very lit- 
tle. Most people think they want facts, 
but. few. appreciate them. Your market 
pages are in the main solid facts, but the 
most of your audience reads something 
else first, and appreciates other features 
more. No reader ever writes in to tell 
you that you did a beautiful job on the 
market pages, or in a straight report of 


for 
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a 


Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, president of the 


College of William and Mary, at 


Williamsburg, Va., is shown in this picture greeting John Stewart Bryan, 


president of the A.N. P. A., on the arriva 


1 of the publishers in Williamsburg 


Sunday, en route to Virginia Beach to open winter meeting of the publishers, 


facts! No, indeed. But they do write 
in, or stop you on the street, and tell 
you that the little yarn on the back page 
about the kid who lost his dog was a 
peach. 

“A fact isn’t a fact unless it concerns 
me and my interests. H. M. Tomlinson 
tells in his first book of coming into 
London one morning from the’ stiourbs 
and seeing a train full of people all read- 
ing newspapers. The Conservative papers 
in their headlines threatened dire things 
to the empire if a certain measure was 
not accomplished, certain things done. 
And the Liberal sheets prophesied doom 
and disaster to the empire if those same 
things were done. And here, says Mr. 
Tomlinson, was a helpless people, caught 
in a dilemma, creatures of circumstances 
in the lap of peril—whatever was done. 
But they kept right on reading papers 
and going into town and doing business, 
regardless of the impending tragedy. 
Then, says Mr, Tomlinson, he realized 
that a tragedy was not a tragedy to any- 
body unless it was his own. 

“As to. other sources of interest, go to 
your editors. [Every syndicate manager 
will tell you there is an inexhaustible 
market for humor, that humor is: in de- 
mand always. If humor can be put into 
your advertising, so much the better. 

“Your editors will also tell you that 
human interest is always interesting—and 
it makes interesting advertising, too. 

“As to other sources of interest, they 
lie largely within the abilities of the per- 
son or. persons who do your promot-on— 
which brings me to the third point—the 
standards of craftsmanship necessary for 
the advertising audience. 

“Most publisher’s promotion is inside 
in its viewpoint, office-minded and office- 
styled. A salesman or reporter is com- 
missioned to write the copy. The art de- 
partment may help illustrate ite het 


_ often it is left to Mike, the superintend- 


ent in the composing room to set. 

“Now the writer may be a good sales- 
man or reporter, but that does not make 
him a good copywriter to address the ad- 
vertising agency. The agency has de- 
veloped and lifted up advertising, intro- 
duced better copy, better art, more at- 
tractiveness and interest into advertising. 


The agency men largely have set | 
standards, and maintain them. Con 
quently while your copy may look 
sound all right in your office, it does 
register to men who have higher standa 
and more developed tastes. Mike may 
the best composing room superintend 
in several states,- but Mike has bh 
trained in the difficult and exacting 
of getting out the paper within a hi 
hour after the last reporter has turned 
the last sheet of copy. But type to M 
may mean Extra Gothic and Chelt B 
assorted. He may think Garamond fat 
and white space a waste of paper, | 
kerning an initial a waste of time. 
in this outside audience accustomed 
more niceties and precision these it 
are important, and count a lot. If y 
rromotion is not good enough in app¢ 
ance and content to get respect, il 
money wasted. § 
“Get people who know the professi¢ 
and technical aspects of advertising — 
who know the advertising audience 
something of its standards—or edu 
your own home talent up to these stz 
ards. Don’t try to save money with cl 
or poor art, or by setting type inside 
“All of us in our promotion are fé 
with the necessity of selling to the wi 
of business and to the general publi 
new concept of newspapers as adverti) 
media—a concept of Uncommon Carr: 
Newspapers are so common to everyh 
that nobody appreciates them fully, « 
publishers. But today, the newspape 
a big business. It serves a larger a 
ence than ever before, and its audience 
readers are vastly more prosperous, 1 
wealthy than they were ten years ago. 
the advertiser, newspapers offer bi 
markets than ever before, because 
readers are worth more and can 
more. We must sell these newspaper 
Uncommon Carriers of the adverti 
message, vehicles of merchandising” 
are most effective because they are f 
intimate with their readers than” 
other form of publication, more inte 
ing because they carry news fresh 
more influential because of a long 
miliarity and constant habit, and — 
economical because they give a b 
service at the least cost.” | 
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A. N. A. TO WAR ON “BUNK” IN ADVERTISING 


embers Asked to Avoid Exaggeration to Preserve Public Confidence—Oppose Combination News- 
papers—Hart Elected President—Say Newspaper Linage Audit Needed 


BOLITION of enforced newspaper 
combinations, elimination of “bunk” 
exaggerated claims from advertising 
better market information are the 

re big objectives national advertisers 
eek toward in the coming year, it 


5 William A. Hart 
‘id New A. N. A. president 


S Micated at the annual convention 
the Association of National Adver- 
rs held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
ms City, Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
y of this week. The sessions were 
ended by, more than 250 members of 
- association. : 
William Pemiiart ot &. J. dua Pontsde 
mours & Co., Inc., and first vice-presi- 
it of the A. N. A. was unanimously 
cted president at the Tuesday morning 
sion. Mr. Hart is the director of ad- 
tising of all the duPont interests, and 
succeeds S. E. Conybeare of the Arm- 
ong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
Phree regional vice-presidents also were 
sen, as follows: 


Everett R. Smith, Fuller Brush oe 
ny, Hartford, Conn., for the Eastern 
ne, : 

Norman Olds, Perfection Stove Com- 
ay, Cleveland, O., Central Zone. 

auy iC. Smith, Libby McNeill & Libby, 
cago, Western Zone. 


The five newly elected directors are: 
e Bristol of Bristol Meyers Company, 
sw York City; Verne Burnett, General 
ators Corporation, Detroit; © Miller 
unson of Hoover Company, Chicago; 
-T. Preyer of Vick Chemical Com- 

, Greensboro, N. C.; W. F. Earies of 


ited States Rubber Company, Akron. : 


e men, together with the following 
ny Constitute the directorate of the As- 
tiation: Merle B.-Bates, Life Savers, 
e» Port Chester, N. Y.; W. K.. Burlen, 
w England Confectionery Company, 
mbridge, Mass.; T. F. Driscoll, Ar- 
Co., Chicago; Carl Gazley, Yaw- 
& Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester; B. 
snberg, Alexander "Hamilton Insti- 
York; Herbert Metz, Graybar 
Company, New. York; ‘Evans E. 
‘Standard Oil Company of New 


faction. with enforced combina- 


the report of the Newspaper 
showed. S. E.. Conybeare, 
vered the report informally in 


Stors Corporation, declared that 

hy, the. Armstrong Cork Com- 
ad discontinued using enforced 
-in 15 cities, substituting a 
paper, and that to date this had 
i no harmful effect on sales. 

erced combinations have increased 
year, despite the A.N.A. op- 
said, and at the present time 
#4 cities in which general ad- 


widespread among national. ad- « 


By WARREN BASSETT 


vertisers must buy both a morning and an 
evening paper. 

Mr. Conybeare cited the condition in a 
Southern city as “illogical” from the 
standpoint of the general advertiser, 

“The evening newspaper has a circu- 
lation of about 80,000. in a trading area 
of 200,000, an excellent coverage, and 
entirely sufficient for my needs,” he said. 
“Recently that paper bought a morning 
competitor, announced an enforced com- 
bination and a rate increase of seven 
cents a line effective next spring. At that 
time, to use the evening paper, I must 
buy ‘both at the increased rate, whereas 
I am perfectly satisfied now.” 

Mr. Conybeare said the only reason 
combinations continue to exist is the 
reason expressed to him by a publisher: 
“We can get away with it, why should 
we change?” and that not until national 
accounts go to competitors will combina- 
tion publishers see the light. 

He urged A. N. A. members to increase 
their resistance and to make individual 
studies of each city in which combinations 
exist, if progress is to be made in 
opposition to this practice. 

The-A. N. A. fight against abolition of 
the 2.per cent cash discount is showing 
results, Mr. Conybeare reported. In 1926 
there were 192 newspapers which did not 
allow the 2 per cent discount, he said, 


while that.number, has now been.cut to, 


145. 
campaign» alive by writing 
ters to publishers, 

In the course of his report Mr. Cony- 
beare declared that an “Audit Bureau of 
Advertising Linage” is needed by adver- 
tisers, and the convention appeared highly 
interested when he announced that a 
private concern is now planning to set 
up such a service for newspapers in all 
cities of 100,000 or more. National and 
local linage is to be shown, and the names 
of advertisers indexed. A monthly re- 
port will be issued for newspapers and a 
quarterly report for advertisers and agen- 
cies. 

Advertising was taken into a clinic 
for a thorough examination during the 
convention with the result that several 
grave maladies were revealed which, 
in the opinion of the consulting doctors, 
will have to be corrected if advertising is 
to continue to be an efficient factor in 
merchandising. 

The remedy suggested was a major 
operation which will throw the bunk, 
hypocrisy, exaggeration and downright 
deceit out of advertising copy so that 
public confidence in advertising will not 
be destroyed. 

That confidence is being weakened at 
the present time by the claims appearing 
in the copy of many advertisers was ad- 


Members were asked to keep this 
personal let- 


“mitted by the three examining physicians 


—_Earnest Elmo Calkins, president of Cal- 


kins & Holden, advertising agency; Stuart 
Chase, co- author of “Your Money’s 
Worth”; and Irwin S. Rosenfels, adver- 
tising counsel, Chicago. 

All three spoke at the “Clinic on Sin- 
cerity in Advertising” which occupied the 
Tuesday afternoon session of the A. N. A. 
convention, and which proved to be the 
outstanding feature of the gathering. The 
clinic was suggested by the book “Your 
Money’s Worth,” an attack on advertising 
written by’ Mr. Chase and Frederick 
Schlink. In speeches which were incisive, 
penetrating and refreshingly frank the 
three speakers agreed on the following 
points: 

1. That reckless and deceptive claims 
are undermining public confidence in ad- 


vertising. 

2. That in- addition to ethical con- 
siderations, sheer self-interest demands 
that advertising eliminate the factors 


which are debasing the credibility of copy. 

3. That advertising does not need a 
“czar” such as a Will Hays or Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis because business is in- 
telligent enough to apply its own dis- 
cipline from within. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, the first ainie 
speaker, had as his topic “The Practical 
Ethics of Sincere Advertising,’ and after 
admitting that abuses abound at the pres- 
ent time declared that corrective methods 
must. be applied from within the ranks .of 
advertising. os 


Referring to accuracy and sificerity in 
advertising copy, Mr. Calkins pointed out 
that “no boaster ever held his. audience.” 

“Advertisers are too impatient with the 
slow progress of advertising, and try to 
speed it up with childish methods, noisy 
display, exaggeration, sweeping assertions, 
unjustified claims,’ he declared. “They 
make one think of that King who wished 
the public had but one neck so he could 
behead it. Advertising does not work that 
way. It is one of the gentler forces like 
rain, but sometimes we try to use it like 
an earthquake. 

“No code of ethics is effective: until 
backed by public opinion, and when public 
opinion ‘backs it, the code is no longer 
necessary. The most powerful motive 
we can have is self-interest. We must 
learn, we are learning, that the confidence 
of the public is weakened if it is abused, 
that no immediate profit can compensate 
for the ultimate loss of confidence. This 
applies all along the line, what you say 
to your consumers, what you say to your 
distributors, and what we, as advertising 
men say to you.” 

Mr. Chase speaking on “Consumers in 
Wonderland” indicted advertising for 
misleading the public and increasing dis- 
tribution costs. He cited examples of de- 
ceptive advertising and manufacturing. 
Sales costs have gone up fully as rapidly 
as production costs have come down, he 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS PLANNING LARGER BUDGETS FOR 
1928, SAYS CONYBEARE 


BUSINESS prosperity for 1928 was forecast by S. E. Conybeare retiring 


president of the Association of National Advertisers, 


who announced 


at the opening of the annual convention that 93 per cent of the A. N. A. 
member companies doing a gross annual business 
of more than $5,000,000,000 will keep their adver- 
tising appropriations at 1927 the level or increase 
them. 

Thirty per cent will make substantial increases in 


election year, 


S. E, ConysBeare 


their annual investment in newspaper, magazine and 
outdoor advertising space, Mr. 
Several of these companies will raise their appropri- 
ations as high as 25 per cent. 

“Since advertising investments are made several 
months in advance on a basis of estimated business, 
and the membership of the Association is representa- 
tive of all the great manufacturers of the country, the 
prospects for industrial progress next year are bright, 
in spite of the fact that it will be a_ presidential 


” he said. 


Conybeare asserted. 


declared and quoted J. F. Lincoln of the 
Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland, 
who has declared that on many products 
“the ultimate consumer pays at least 65 
cents out of every dollar for sales ex- 
pense, 35 cents being the only part of his 


Everett R. Smith 
A. N. A. Eastern vice-president 


dollar which has anything to do with the 
mantifacturing”’ cost? 

On ‘the question “of price, Mr. Chase 
said, the warfare between the manufac- 
turer and the consumer must be eternal, 
“but on-the question of quality there is 
just the possibility that we might get to- 
gether.” 

“The consumer wants sound merchan- 
dise,” he continued: ‘The overwhelm- 
ing majority of manufacturers in my 
epinion would like to produce sound 
merchandise. Adulteration is often forced 
upon them by the bitterness of the com- 
petitive struggle, but it is a dirty busi- 
ness and they know it.” 

Mr. Chase declared that in the mass of 
claims and counterclaims which beset the 
consumer, there should be an impartial 
source to which he could turn for exact 
information. 

Mr. Rosenfels, speaking on “How much 
Sincerity Does Advertismg Want,” said 
that it wants all it can get because ad- 
vertisers want all the business they can 
get. 

It seemed incredible to him that a 
writer of advertising copy can learn all 
about a product in order to prepare a 
selling campaign, and then discard all he 


has learned and become a mere ‘claim 
agent” in his written copy. 
“T recently heard the extraordinary 


statement that ‘exaggeration is the very 
life of advertising’ he said. “Surely ex- 
aggeration is a high-power stimulant. 
But the life that is maintained by stimu- 
lants does not appeal to sane business 
men.” 

(The addresses of Messrs. Calkins, 
Chase and Rosenfels are reproduced on 
pages 9 and 10.) 

Following the clinic Miss Katharine 
Fisher, director of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute told how the Institute works 
and declared that to keep advertising at > 
high standard publications should apply 
a strict censorship. 

The need for more exact 
formation was stressed by 
Smith of the Fuller Brush Company, 
chairman of the A. N. A. Research 
Council in his address “Modern Market- 
ing Begins With Research.” 

He said the following four market facts 
are needed by every advertiser: 

1. Who can buy. 

2. Where they are located. 

3. How to get distribution. 

4. How to get the selling message to 
them economically. 

(Continued on next page) 


market. in- 
Everett . R. 


dat 0 re 


C. W. Staudinger, 


Busch, Inc., St. Louis, and O. B. Carson, 
Hard Rubber Company, 


veteran advertiser with 33 years’ service with Anheuser- 
advertising manager of the American 
New York. 


“Chaos exists at the present time in 
market research work,’ he declared, 
“with many organizations attacking the 
problem from separate angles. Some 
material being received, particularly from 
publishers, is so biased as to be useless. 
Advertisers find 
they are being 
forced to pay in 
the advertising rate 
for surveys which 
they do not want 
and cannot use. 

“The present 
task of the A. N. A. 
Research Council is 
to study present 
market data and 
sift the good from 
the bad and thus 
make all that is 
valuable available 
to advertisers.” 

Henry  Ittleson, 
president, Commer- 
cial Investment 
Trust Corporation, 
emphasized the part 


which installment 
selling has played 
ine them paste Zo 


years. Probably 50 
per cent of install- 
ment sales are in 
the automobile 
trade, Mr. Ittleson 


(Left to right)—B. W. Bull 
a.ion, Greenfield, Mass.; W 


5. Increased and steady production 
gives even the time buyer the article at a 
lower cost. 


6. Individual credit when prudently 


contracted creates an incentive to work 
and to produce more. 


ock, General Electric; Galen Snew, s 
_K. Burlen, New England Confectionery 
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TEXT OF A.N.A. RESOLUTION 
OPPOSING COMBINATIONS 


FOLLOWING is the resolution adopted 
by the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers this week opposing combination 
newspapers : 


“\WHEREAS it is the growing practice 
of a number of publishers who issue 
morning and evening papers in combina- 
tion to force national advertisers to buy 
space in both papers regardless of wheth- 
er or not such combination can produce 
sales for the national advertiser on an 
economical basis. 


“Br IT RESOLVED, that the Association 
of National Advertisers again place itself 
definitely on record as opposed in prin- 
ciple and practice to compulsory com- 
binations as illogical and economically 
unsound, and that we call upon such pub- 
lishers to extend to the national adver- 
tiser the option of buying space in their 
papers either singly or in combination as 
the best interests of the individual adver- 
tiser may indicate, and that we commend 
the action of a number of leading news- 
papers which have recently returned to 
the policy of permitting the purchase 
of space in morning or evening editions 
at the option of the advertiser whether 
general or local.” 


A manufacturer’s position in deciding 
whether or not to sell to chain stores o 
buying syndicates is one which calls for 
the exercise of careful judgment, Dr. 
Melvin T. Copeland of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration pointed 
out in an address Tuesday morning. 

“On the one hand,’ Dr. Copeland ex- 


ales promotion manager, Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 
Company, Boston; and R. D. Baldwin, Simonds 
Saw & Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


sented by established firms, On 
other, the newcomers, when grown la 
in size, should not be permitted to g 
concessions in prices or preferential se 
ices by wielding their ‘big sticks’.” | 

Other Tuesday morning speakers w 
Bernard Lichtenberg, Alexander Har 
ton Institute, and F. J. Petura, purek 
ing engineer, Henry L. Donerty Compa 

The following resolutions were pas 
at the closing session Wednesday: 

1. Opposing combination newspaj 
and commending publishers who h 
abolished the practice. 

2. Reaffirming the belief that since 
and restraint in advertising copy is es} 
tial to the success of any program 
urging members to pay particular at 
tion to the principles of truth and | 
cerity in all copy appearing over the. 
nature of members. : 

3. Urging restoration of the 1924 r 
for 3rd and 4th class mail matter. 

4. Opposing the plan of the Inte 
tional Advertising Association to issu 
official publication which will seek ad 
tising support, on the grounds that it 
be “largely a waste and an unneces 
duplication.” 

5. Disapproving solicitations from 1 
bers for merchandise to be used as pi 
at various local events. | 

6. Praising the work of Past Presi 
Conybeare, the headquarters staff, 
the program speakers. ; 


Mr. Hart, in his speech accepting 
presidency said the A. N. A. policy 
ing his tenure would be “cards on 
table with all advertising interests.” 

Arthur Ogle was re-named secret 
treasurer. | 

The annual banquet was held Tue 
evening in the grand ballroom of 
Roosevelt. Speakers were Arthur | 
bane, Cyrus 5 
Curtis, Donald 
den Stewart 
Mayor Jame 
Walker. Mr. | 
bane said the 
advertising 
thing that app 
to common — 
would succeed 
Curtis reco) 
his early stru 
in the publi’ 
busine-sis) 
Conybeare 
toastmaster. _ 

On Monday 
ning a Hallo 
Carnival was. 
at 6:30 p. m.i 
McAlpin Roo 

The conve 
closed at 
Wednesday, 
afternoon beir 
voted to an 
house and rec 
to members < 
A. N. A. head: 
ters office i! 


pointed out. 

“Tf the automobile business con- 

sents to return to a cash basis, the pro- 
duction of cars in this country would 
drop more than $2,000,000,000 in whole- 
sale value per year,” he declared. 
_ “The young giant which is the radio 
industry made its entry when the stage 
had already been set for the installment 
method of merchandising. This brings us 
to one phase of installment selling, as we 
have seen it developed these past years, 
which seems to have caused much worry 
to some who have considered the matter. 
I mention it only to give you my opinion 
that as business men it need not be a 
worry; it is but an inevitable result of the 
rapid expansion of modern life.” 

In conclusion Mr. Ittleson summarized 
the factors of importance in installment 
selling as follows: 

1. It is a natural evolution of credit. 

2. It can be applied only to products 
meeting certain qualifications. 

3. As a development of credit it must 
be conducted on the same principles as all 
good credit. 

4. It leads people to place money in 
articles of real value which might other- 
wise be wasted on articles of transient 
gratification. 


7. Experience with consumer credit 
has proven it to be a sound healthy thing 
when properly used and not abused. 

Richard Lee, counsel for the National 
Council of Business Mail Users dis- 
cussed postal rates and declared that he 
was absolutely confident that Congress 
is now educated to the necessity of put- 
ting third and fourth class rates back 
to the 1924 basis. He said he did not 
favor the new pound rate proposal of the 
United Typothetz, because he did not 
believe in changing the object of a cam- 
paign after it had been started. 

At the Wednesday morning session R. 
D. Keim, general sales manager of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York City, spoke on 
“Practical Experiences in Price Stand- 
ardization.” 

“Predatory price cutting constitutes a 
menace to the best interests of not alone 
the manufacturer, wholesaler and _ re- 
traile, but mainly the ultimate consumer.” 

W. K. Burlen of the New England 
Confectionery Company then told the con- 
vention “What An Advertising Manage~ 
Ought to. Know About Trade Marks.” 
He emphasized the necessity for studying 
the trade mark laws of foreign countries 
where export trade is involved. 


plained, “new types of distributing in- 
stitutions deserve a chance to prove their 
merits even though their intrusion 1s re- 


(Left to right)—Bernard Lichtenberg, 
Westinghouse Electric Company, 
W. W. Wachtel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


York; J. C. McQuiston, 


Graybar Buil: 
A large number of merchandise 
were presented to members who he 
best attendance records at the conve 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Pittsburgh; 
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“ADVERTISING NEEDS NO ‘CZAR’”—CALKINS 


heer Self-Interest Will Cause Elimination of Practices Which Are Undermining Public Confidence, 
Says Agency Man—Discipline Must Be Applied From Within 


[9 one thing has done more to make 
business profitable to its promoters 
d satisfactory to the public than its 
position to regulate itself and forestall 
erference and meddling from legisla- 
‘es and other government bodies. It 
s learned this valuable precept in that 
jst expensive school—the school of ex- 
rience. The Sherman act was one of 
> bitter fruits of a lawless business era, 
ven buying and selling still retained all 
» worst traits of bartering, when sharp 
actice and deception were taken for 
anted, and even applauded, and when 
veat emptor was its unofficial slogan. 
andard Oil was making history later to 
blazoned forth in Ida Tarbell’s muck- 
king articles. The National Cash 
sgister was following tactics that 
ought John Patterson within the clutches 
the law. In those days uniform prices 
re unknown, every rate had its rake-off, 
mbines and trusts were formed to 
ush competition while the public paid 
e bill, advertising was chiefly the 
sdium of doubtful patent medicines, a 
ull order business meant a swindling 
terprise, a captain of industry said ‘“The 
iblic be damned,” and a great showman 
served that the public likes to be hum- 
igged. The public believed that busi- 
ss was no better than it should be. And 
wasn't. 
We emerged. The anti-trust crusades, 
e Sherman act, the Hughes commission 
helped to point the way. Public opinion 
mmenced to play its growing part 
shaping the destiny of business. We 
gan to realize that this public opinion 
as the biggest asset we had. As adver- 
sing brought business into the light and 
e learned by experiment what a valuable 
ing good will could be, business, big and 
tle, the basic, ultimate business of mak- 
g and selling things, began to take on 
new character. 
Of all the new tools that business has 
scovered and adopted as it lifted itself 
it of the slough of chicanery and. guile, 
ientifically trained minds, increased 
ansportation, unlimited capital, insurance 
‘all its hazards, none has been of more 
se to it than the privilege of advertis- 
g. Advertising has made _ possible 
tional distribution, and national distri- 
ition has built up mass production.. The 
vo fogether have brought any number of 
ieful and desirable things within reach 
the multitude, financially and geo- 
‘avhically. 
Business owes a debt to advertising, 
it advertising is equally under obliga- 
ms to business. Advertising worked out 
; own destiny at the same time, becom- 
g cleaner and honester as it became 
ore efficient. There are already checks 
id safeguards against the grosser and 
ore obvious forms of dishonest adver- 
‘ng. The Better Business Bureau, to 
ime one, supported with money con- 
ibuted. by advertising men, is steadily 
innow ing out of the commercial fabric 
€ fakes, quacks, swindles, the wild-cat 
But none of us is going tto rest 
with being reasonably honest, with 
Ng just inside the-law. The law, for 
ce, Says that superlative claims, “best 
@€ world.” are merely the natural 
ance of the seller. That may be 
law, but it is not good business, 
long as any portion of the public 
eee rettising with a fishy eye and 


7 ou know you can’t believe ad- 


The privilege of advertising— 
tivilege of going before the great 
g public with a message about our 
and having that message believed, 
able franchise. Public confidence 
our great natural resources. 
ublic confidence is to waste it, to 
sh the natural supply, and ultimately 
Gestroy it. No man has a right to 
son the public mind about the reliabil- 
t advertisements any more than he 
tO poison a city’s drinking water. 

DuSINEess is going to deserve its classi- 


By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 
President, Calkins & Holden 


Following, in part, is the address “The Practical Ethics of Sincere Adver- 


tising” delivered by Mr. Calkins at the 


“Clinic on Sincerity in Advertising” at 


the annual convention of the Association of National Advertisers held at the Hotel 


Roosevelt, New York, this week. 


(Left to right)—Arthur Ogle, A. N. 


A. secretary-treasurer; Evans E. A. 
Stone, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and an A. N. A. director; and 
Guy C. Smith, Libby, McNeill & Libby, A. N. A. Western vice-president, 


photographed at annual convention in New York this week. 


fication as a profession, it must show the 
capacity for its own discipline. The 
need is brought sharply to the front at 
this moment by the barrage of criticism 
hurled at business and advertising by 
economists and other maters finding fault 
with its methods and the results of those 
methods. Wiliam ig. Woodward, 
famous debunker, has written three 
novels exposng the hollowness of busi- 
ness sincerity, and he has been followed 
by a horde of lesser novelists, all writ- 
ing about business from the least ad- 
mirable side. These books have been 
received with acclaim by a large body of 
readers prepared to believe the worst. 

Recently Raiph Borsodi in his book, 
“The Distribution Age,” argued that high 
pressure salesmanship backed up by adver- 
tising is adding unnecessarily to the cost 
of goods the public buys. 

Chase and Schlink in “Your Money’s 
Worth” insist that tthe public is being 
systematically swindled by high pres- 
sure advertising and selling, that some of 
the goods sold by advertising are worth- 
less, and others are sold at excessive 
prices, and that advertising prevents the 
public from getting a better article at a 
lower price. 

Henry Harap, in “The Education of 
the Consumer,’ supports Chase and 
Schlink in the claim that ithe public is 
profoundly ignorant of things it buys and 
has nothing but advertising for a guide— 
a poor guide at that. 

Raymond Fuller has been hurling ques- 
tions at manufacturers based on state- 
ments in their own advertisements. Is it 
true that four out of five have pyorrhea? 
that Listerine cures dandruff? that Ivory 
Soap is 99 44/100 pure? and so on down 
the list. He found the advertisers 
evasive, embarrassed and non-commital. 
and spread his findings in the columns of 
The Natton. 

But while the structure of business is 
unshaken, and while some of the charges 
are unfounded, distorted and extreme, we 


cannot, if we are going to be a profession, 
disregard them. We must for our own 
profit and prosperity exercise the capacity 
for our own discipline. 

The fierce competition between ciga- 
rettes, motor cars, tires, toilet soaps or 
vanity products has led us to exceed the 
bounds of reasonableness, which has done 
much harm to that irreplacable resource, 
public confidence. Some motor cars 
claim everything in sight—“All around 
supremacy ’—“The most beautiful car in 
America”—“When better cars are built 
Buick will build them’—“New and un- 
precedented types of excellence’—‘“No 
difference of opinion when supremacy is 
so outstanding.” If these statements were 
true, other cars would have to go out of 
business. As a matter of fact they are all 
about different cars, mutually excluding 
one another, branding one another in the 
eyes of the reading public as reckless and 
inartistic exaggerators. 

We are offered toilet soaps that wash 
away all facial blemishes and leave the 
washer fair as Rosamund; dentifrices that 
remove film from the teeth, and prevent 
or even cure pyorrhea! But observe how 
extreme statements tempt a competitor to 
take advantage of ithe opportunity thus 
created. When some of the complexion 
soaps began to crowd the mourners in 
their advertising claims, Kenneth Fraser 
took the train to Ivorydale and inter- 
viewed Colonel Procter. 

“What is Ivory Soap going to do in 
face of advertising like that?” he asked. 
Colonel Procter said, “I’ll be the goat. 
What is it going to do?” Fraser told 
him and came back from Cincinnati with 
a new advertising account. And straight- 
way the Ivory Soap advertising began to 
tell just what a toilet soap could do and 
all it could do, and set up limits and gave 
the public facts by which it could judge 
all toilet soaps. The result was a re- 
straining effect on all complexion adver- 
tising. The same thing is happening in 
dentifrices. Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 


and Colgate’s Dental Cream are both 
using their advertising space to offset 
undue claims, instead of stretching them 
further. That is one of the values of 
advertising. It will tend to correct itself. 
The lying advertisements will find them- 
selves surrounded by truth and will be 
forced back in line by the weight of 
public opinion. 

Any abuse of advertising harms all of 
us. A rotten apple next to a sound one 
will cause the sound one to rot. Rotten 
advertising running next to sound adver- 
tising will cause a blight over the sound 
advertising. In the early days some of us 
used to send our orders to newspapers 
with the proviso that if the advertise- 
ments are run on same page or page fac- 
ing patent medicine advertisements, the 
insertion would not be paid for. The old- 
time fraudulent patent medicines are no 
longer so pervasive, but their methods 
are being applied to quite different and 
sometimes more legitimate products, to 
the detriment of more honest advertising. 
Books, will power, physical culture, fat 
reducers, the French language, wild-cat 
stocks, hair tonics, are all being exploited 
with the shameless technique once exer- 
cised by Lydia Pinkham, Dr. Kilmer and 
Dr. ‘Munyon. Publishers are not as 
scrupulous as they used to be, and even 
reputable magazines are carrying double- 
page spreads of preparations the Ameri- 
can Medical Society has branded as fakes. 
I know something of deafness. I checked 
in one leading magazine advertisements of 
three worthless hearing devices and deaf- 
ness cures, preying on a class which has 
unusual difficulty in earning a living. I 
am glad to say that when I laid my evi- 
dence before the advertising manager of 
that magazine these advertisements were 
suppressed. 

What are some of the admitted faults 
and shortcomings of present day adver- 
tising? Exaggeration is one, the natural 
exuberance of the seller—sweeping, un- 
proved claims, superlatives, tthe weakest 
words in the language, which leave the 
reader cold and add to that skeptical atti- 
tude toward all advertising. This is the 
commonest weakness of all. It is the first 
resort of the inexperienced copy writer, 
the last lapse of the seasoned advertising 
man. 

It is a peculiarity of this writing trade 
that a thing to sound true must be true. 
All evasions and pretenses reveal them- 
selves as such. If we pretend, our copy 
is pretentious. This is recognized in 
some agencies, where no man is asked 
to write the copy for an article or service 
in which he does not believe. More than 
that, if we allow ourselves to be com- 
placent about it, and think it does not 
matiter, that state of mind gets over, too, 
and becomes part of the state of mind of 
our buying public, and adds to its im- 
pression that you can’t believe the adver- 
tisements. 

The paid testimonial is another menace. 
No advertisement is stronger than a 
genuine testimonial, unsolicited, unpaid 
for. The traffic in endorsements has 
practically ruined their use. The public 
knows that testimonials can be bought 
from society dames, actresses, profes- 
sional beauties, successful athletes, for 
almost any product under the sun. They 
have read how the publicity seekers 
swarm around every channel swimmer, 
football star, home-run king, long dis- 
tance flyer or mere celebrity, trying to 
bribe them to endorse their products. 
They know that Famous Names, Inc., is a 
business which agrees to secure the name 
and endorsement of practically every 
movie star or stage celebrity for any 
product, the purchaser to dictate the 
testimonial. Thus an unusually effective 
advertising device has been debased and 
weakened until an advertiser had better 
think twice before he employs it. 

With his book, “Your Money’s Worth,” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“BUSINESS NEEDS ALL SINCERITY IT CAN GET 
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Exaggerated Advertising Claims Impairing Advertisers’ Credit With Public—Mail Order Busi 
Grew When Truth Was Substituted for ‘““Exuberant’’ Copy 


WE whose job it is to tell the world 

what it wants, where to get it, how 
to buy it, with or without money, find our- 
selves discussed, our methods questioned, 
and our work dissected by the authors of 
various books, pamphlets and articles. 
Some of these deal with broad phases of 
economics and mention advertising only 
incidentally ; others treat advertising as a 
specific offense, thus setting it apart 
from the broader crime of manufacturing 


By IRWIN S. 


ROSENFELS 


Advertising Counsel 


Following, in part, is the address 


“How Much Sincerity Does Advertising 
Want,’ delivered by Mr. Rosenfels before the 


“Clinic on Sincerity in Advertising” 


at the annual convention of the Association of National Advertisers held at the 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York, this week. 


penalties are provided against them, and 
only a few are criminals. 
All the rest of the world is governed 


sales 


(Left to right)—C. C. Mercer, 
pany, Pittsburgh; T. F. Driscoll, Armour & Co., 
Hygrade Lamp Company, photographed at A. N. A. convention. 


counsel, National Steel Fabric Com- — 
Chicago; and R. C. Poor, 


for profit. Various writers have promptly 
taken up the challenge. Their answers 
and refutations appear mainly in adver- 
tising journals, but overflow into mag- 
azines of general circulation. Altogether, 
advertising just now is somewhat prom- 
inent in what popular novelists like to 
call The American Scene. 

Viewed from whatever angle, attacked 
by outsiders or defended by insiders, the 
scene is confusing. The Conservatives 
have it that advertising is not only the 
worthy shrine of our devotion, the stan- 
dard bearer of progress, but also the bul- 
wark of our business investments and the 
protector of our dividends. 

On the other hand, swinging over 
toward the left wing, the Radicals make 
us the butt of their ridicule. We learn 
that advertising has filled our lives with 
useless luxuries that we can’t pay for 
without cheating the landlord or the 
butcher—that far from being the sincere 
promise of anything, it is the careless ora- 
tory of carefree quacks. Also that it is 
a hopeless economic waste that threatens 
to destroy our thrift and strangle our 
civilization. 

Setting aside the utterances of extrem- 
ists, the fact remains that advertising has 
for some time been exhibiting symptoms 
that disturb some of its best friends and 
soundest practitioners. Competition and 
high-pressure selling methods have left 
their mark upon it, and that mark, how- 
ever honestly intended as a plus-mark, 
turns out to be a minus. Observable ten- 
dencies and widely expressed comments 
plainly reflect a growing number who 
disbelieve advertising. 

The question is therefore squarely be- 
fore us: What has happened to adver- 
tisitig? What has caused this condition 
of impaired credit? 

Direct’ evidence bearing on’ intangible 
virttiés is hard to find and harder still to 
present. convincingly. An open minded 
investizator will find plenty of examples 
“positive and negative. Many men arid 
itistitutions have survived and made money 
éver periods of. more or less length by 
methods that departed sharply from ac- 
cepted standards. We all know that men 
have lied, and forged, and embezzled and 
occasionally gotten away with it. But 
these are major offenses—statutes and 


in its every day life not by laws written.in 
statute books, but by habits and customs. 
These practices have been developed and 


(Following, in part, is the address 
“Consumers In Wonderland” by Mr. 
Chase, co-author of “Your Money's 
Worth,’ presented at A. N. A..“Clinic 
on Sincerity In Advertising.” ) 


HAVE not come to tell you What 

Ought To Be’ Done, or to present a 
Program, or, God forgive me, to be 
Constructive. (Somebody should tie all 
of Campbell’s soup cans, living and dead, 
to that word; it is almost as mildewed as 
Conference). I do not know enough. 
Neither does Schlink. You have with 
industry, intelligence and flashes of down- 
right genius, built up the grandest, 
giddiest, gaudiest edifice of words of habit 
patterns, of light, of color, that the world 
has ever seem. It is an incomparable 
and possibly an unassailable structure. 
In its mighty shadow, one can only stand 
with Mr. Bruce Barton, with head bowed 
down. One might as well, at the present 
writing, put a firecracker under Mt. 
Everest in the hope of toppling it over. 

But there is, if I may say so, an aspect 
of the case where we yield to no man in 
our right to speak. As two more or less 
articulate members of that slow, thick, 
credulous and besotted corpus—the Great 
American Consumer—we have the free- 
dom of the city to howl. And we have 
howled. And’ from time to time—in jail 
and out—we will go on howling. We dz 
not know that as consumers we frequent: 
ly cannot find the things we want to buy 
at prices which we can afford to pay. 
Nor does the advertising that we read 
help us much. 

The other day I saw a large news- 
paper advertisement picturing the delights 
of a sun bath in the winter time by vir- 
tue of a new kind of glass which per- 
mitted the passage of ultra violet rays. 


CONSUMER, LOST IN MAZE OF DECEPTIVE 
ADVERTISING, SUSPICIOUS OF ALL COPY 


By STUART CHASE 


finally accepted by centuries of slow 
progress toward the business world as 
we now know it—a world in which men 
can live together and do business together 
without too much conflict or mistrust. 
These common laws include the factors 
that make up the reputation of a man or 
an institution. Credit in the financial 
world, the reputation for solvency and 
character, is the reflection of past conduct 
in meeting obligations. Change solvency 
to sincerity and we have the meaning of 
another type of credit—the credibility 
of advertising. 

Now tthe question before the house may 
well be: “How much credit does adver- 
tising need or want?” For years it has 
pursued truth—literally pursued it as one 
chases a golf ball or even a rainbow, 
either of which may provide beneficial 
exercise, if nothing more. My excuse for 
appearing in this symposium is that for 
some twenty years | have worked to pro- 
duce tthe type of advertising that will sell 
more goods because more people believe 


it. Looking back, it seems incredible that 


I should have fought, bled and nearly 
died to convince sane business men. that 
it’s good business to bear a good repu- 
tation ! 

The remark that all of us have most 
frequently heard about business 1s that-its 
purpose is to make money. It would be 


more exact to say that the result of its 


This struck me in a very tender spot for 
I am an ardent sun worshipper...I pic- 
tured that glass all over the south side 
of my house, as fast.as I could save up 
to buy it. But before booking my order 
I consulted Mr. Schlink.. He produced 
a recent report from the Bureau’ of 
Standards, reading in part as follows: ~ 

“In all of these new ‘vitalizing’ glasses 
the transmission of ultra violet rays ap- 
proaches rather close to the minimum 
limit than seems permissible, in order to 
insure active stimulation of calcium 
metabolism. The determination of this 
minimum limit in transmission for thera- 
peutic purposes is a problem that will re- 
quite further investigation by biologists.” 
The advertisement which I had seen speci- 
fied that the glass had been tested by the 
Bureau of Standards, but said nothing 
at all about getting down to the minimum 
limit of therapeutic action. 

A client of mine, Hugh M. Clark of 
the Scott Stamp and Coin Company re- 
cently bought an electric refrigerator for 
his new house. It was represented to him as 
one of the quietest machines on the mar- 
ket. This was the spear point of the sale 
talk and the advertising. He had it in- 
stalled. He turned on the juice. The cat 
gave a jump through the window, and his 
wife thought the radio was playing the 
Battle of Prague. He telephoned for the 
company’s engineer. The engineer came 
out to Crestwood and listened attentively. 
“The trouble is,” he said, “you’ve got it 
on an alternating current.” “The sales- 
man assured me,” said Mr. Clark, “that 
it was practically noiseless with either 
alternating or direct current.” The en- 
gineer turned on him a pitying eye. 
“Thunder,” he said, “you don’t want to 
believe what those salesmen tell you.” 

(Continued on page 44) 


honest 


purposes and polic:es is profit or | 
depending, in most cases, on the rep 
tion given it by those policies and , 
poses. An eariy experience furnishe; 
example: 

I well recall the wave of surprise | 
swept the country when the catalog h 
whose advertising I directed, adopter 
unqualified guarantee of “satisfactior 
money back.” I also remember 
emotions of {that catalog house wher 
executives discovered what that guar 
let them in for. We went promptly 
action with the editorial blue pencil, | 
restrained descriptions, with more tt 
ful pictures. But let it be clearly un 
stood that this turn toward sincerity 
not originate in a religious revival- 
entirely in self-interest. We simply 
covered a new sales appeal—Credil 
—and we worked it for all it was w 

Testing laboratories were establi 
and technical men were ordered to an 
all sorts of goods, furs, fabrics, hardy 
drugs and toilet preparations and tel 
exact truth about their ingredients, 
specifications. Under these tests man; 
designations disappeared. “AT1 wool’ 
gan to mean what it said and “Co 
began to say what it meant. For the 
time within memory furs were calle 
the real name of the beast, hoy 
humble, that had worn the — 
“Mahogany” suddenly turned into | 
and gumwood. “Tool steel” was de 
and limited to the real thing. Imita 
of all sorts, widely popular in low- 
lines, were truthfully designated. 
_ It was a far reaching reform andi 
its amusing aspects. Only after ‘thy 
spised catalog had deodorized the s) 
did he appear under. his own name i 
better class of retail fur shops. — 
after the “cowboy bible,” circul 
among the hicks and sticks, had disc. 
dangerous nostrums, offering to cure 
thing from a stomach-ache to an ov 
mortgage note, and replaced them 
a warning page signed by the Am¢ 
Medical Association, did the general 
lic wake up to what it had been buy’ 
the past. ; | 
. This bit of merchandising history) 
outstanding example of how future 
perity and profit may be maintained; 
result of, far-sighted policies. 
.. The alternative faced then is bef 


‘today. and assumes the proportions: 


real dilemma. On the one hand tthe 
tation toward high pressure selli| 
force quick results—on the | 
sane, conservative policies, anno! 
with convincing restraint, the met 
products — sincere,  resp¢’ 
statements, building for the long | 
as well as the all-too-short preset 
The natural advocate of the quic’ 
by unscrupulous methods, involving’ 
tisk, is the shrewd fellow, barely | 
the law, his office under his hat’ 
thinks only of tha clean-up an 
escape before the lightning strikes 
are not concerned with this type, thi 
couple of heavy chapters have re: 
been devoted to his crimes by a p) 
economist. 
For the manufacturers and met! 
who are our national advertiser; 
implied question answers itself, Ti 
question at all in these days of mc 
capitalization, of widely distributec) 
ownership—of banking direction. 
are days of heavy responsibilty, f 
for broad shoulders and firm int! 
The reputation of your product an) 
organization is, in effect, an esta’ 
you hold in trust. The investmen 
represent need every protection, inc 
the protection of an unimpeachab| 
cerity. Your financial credit is | 
more important, nor less importan 
your moral credit as reflected in ¢ 
advertising. : 
The time may be close at hanc 
failure to deliver exactly what ac 
ing promises will be classed with 
: (Continued on page 44) 
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ITS SERVICE IS PERSONAL 


Fuller & Smith, Suing to Regain Overpayment of Income Taxes, Aver That Experience and Skill of 


WO more chapters have been added 

to the suit of the Fuller & Smith 
Advertising Agency, Cleveland, in the 
United States District Court of that city 
against Carl F. Routzahn, Collector of 
Internal Revenue for the Eighteenth Ohio 
District, to recover an alleged over-pay- 
ment of more than $20,000 income taxes 
by the corporation. 

The law firm of which former Secre- 

of War Newton D. Baker is the 
head, on Oct. 29 filed a brief in reply to 
a voluminous brief presented to Federal 
Judge D. C. Westenhaver on behalf of 
the government. The government brief 
was prepared by C. M. Chavest, general 
attorney for the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue in Washington; Ralph E. Smith, 
special counsel for the same; and A. E. 
Bernstein, United States district attorney 
in Cleveland. 

The taxes in dispute involve $1,382 
paid for Jan., 1918, and $19,429.40 paid 
for the year ending January 31, 1919, 

The Fuller & Smith agency paid these 
faxes under protest, claiming the cor- 
poration is a personal service corporation 
—not a capitalistic one—that its income 
primarily is derived through fees and 
commissions paid by its clients—adver- 
tisers—for “personal services” rendered 
in writing and placing advertising, large- 
ly national, and for surveys of the needs 
of these advertisers—that the capital of 
the corporation is uot an income-produc- 
ing factor in the business conducted. 

The government’s arguments are 
lengthy and ingenious. Lengthy quota- 
tions from court decisions on the ques- 
tion at issue are cited. The government 
says that the Fuller & Smith agency de- 
rived much of its income because of the 
work of employes and “minor stock- 
holders.” ) 
That the “principals” of the corporation 
were not regularly employed exclusively 
in the services of their concern. 

That these “principals” at the time of 
the alleged tax over-payments were en- 
gaged much more actively in the promo- 
tion and conduct of other corporations 
which were “dissimilar” to the business 
conducted by the Fuller & Smith agency. 

That the corporation’s capital was a 
“material factor” in the income of the 
concern. 

Briefly stated, the Revenue Act of 1918 
lays down the rule that a personal serv- 
ice corporation must not derive any 
material income from its capital either 
invested or borrowed and that the 
“major stockholders” must actively par- 
ticipate in the operation of the corpora- 
tion—that their actual services, not those 
of “minor stockholders” or paid employes, 
must produce the major part of the total 
income. 

To this brief of the government Mr. 
Baker’s law firm filed an answer, the 
same firm having filed its argumental 
brief during September. The last brief 
filed by Baker’s firm is a rebuttal of the 
arguments of the government. 

“In our original brief we sought to 
place broadly in issue the question of 
whether the income of Fuller & Smith 
Was derived from the personal services 
of its principal stockholders who were 
actively engaged in the business or wheth- 
er, on the other hand, the income was 
derived from the use of capital,” says 
Mr. Baker’s latest brief. “We have ex- 
amined the brief filed by the defendant 
with an endeavor to determine what is- 
ste was raised and to determine what 
comment we could offer that might be 
in addition to what was already stated 
in the original brief. 

“We find, however, that the defendant’s 
fief is devoted to a discussion of a 
rge number of points which we did not 
sider material in our analysis of the 
We are not certain as to whether 
major contentions made by us are 
riously challenged, as counsel’s brief 


Staff, Rather Than Capital, Make Agency’s Profits 


seems to circle around these contentions, 
so to speak, calling attention to incidents 
here and there. 

“For example, it is complained that a 
small loss in the art department consti- 
tuted a productive use of capital; that 
the stock was not properly distributed ; 
that current operating expenses alleged 
to be incident to the securing of new 
business constituted an employment of 
capital that produced income; that the 
furnishing of financial statements to com- 
mercial agencies was fatal to the classi- 
fication; and that throughout the whole 
brief the Craig Tractor incident is en- 
larged beyond all reason. 

“Tn approaching the preparation of the 
reply brief we are impressed with what 


appears to be the immateriality of a great 
number of details that are stressed by 
opposing counsel.” 

The Baker brief then proceeds to say 
that no comment is required until page 
25 of the government document is 
reached, pointing out that great stress is 
laid on the term “principal stockholder” 
on the part of the government. 

“The statute is pulled to pieces and put 
together again,’ says the Baker brief, 
“apparently with the final conclusion 
that to be a personal service corporation 
practically all of the producing stock- 
holders must individually be principal 
stockholders. Stockholders who individ- 
ually owned small percentages of the 
stock might produce in the aggregate a 


—AND HE HASN’T HAD ENOUGH OF IT YET! | 


[¢ was a very good day for golf and 

perhaps Clifford K. Berryman, noted 
political cartoonist of the Washington 
(D. C.) Star, would find his way to the 
links later. But, for the present, if you 
please, Mr. Berryman would put the 
finishing touches on his 15,000th cartoon. 

With a few more zeros to his credit, 
Mr. Berryman could call himself the 
“Henry Ford of cartoonists.” Surely Mr. 
Ford didn’t drive his 15,000,000th jitney 
to the museum with any greater pride 
than that shown by Mr. Lerryman as his 
pen point drew the final lines of the 15,- 
000th cartoon. 

All this happened last week, and the 
celebrated cartoon showed Senator Curtis 
of Kansas throwing his hat into the 
Presidential ring. Mr. Berryman chuckled 
as he worked. Above all, he enjoys 
drawing personalities. Because his pen 
is friendly and is seldom dipped in caustic 
irony, people enjoy being drawn by Mr. 
Berryman. Senator Curtis, for example, 
had seen the artist at the race tracks 
the day before, had told him he was go- 
ing to announce his candidacy for Presi- 
dent, and thus the Berryman cartoon hit 
the front page of the Washington (D. 
C.) Star, right with the news. Mr. Ber- 
ryman likes that. Many celebrities tip 
this cartoonist off before they “break” a 
story to help him illustrate it with a car- 
toon. No wonder Mr. _ Berryman 
chuckled while he worked. 

“I don’t know what I’d do if I didn’t 
draw a cartoon every day,” said Mr. Ber- 


\ 
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ryman. “I tell you I’m fortunate to be 
drawing a fat salary for amusing myself 
by drawing.” 

There was a time early this summer 
when Mr. Berryman took the first vaca- 
tion he has had in years and went on a 
10-weeks’ jaunt with Mrs. Berryman as 
guest of the Star to the National Parks 
and the Pacific Coast. He had drawn 
a number of cartoons to be printed at 
intervals while he was away, and, when 
he heard Lindbergh was to be welcomed 
home in Washington, he couldn’t resist 
drawing a special cartoon and mailing it 
in. 
Again, when he was at Yellowstone 
Park a hotel manager asked the noted 
artist if he couldn’t persuade Mr. Cool- 
idge to run over and see the sights. Mr. 
Berryman said he’d try. He drew a car- 
toon letter, showing the famous _Berry- 
man bear escorting President Coolidge 
in to see the bears of Yellowstone Park. 
The caption was the invitation, reading, 
as though the Berryman bear were talk- 
ing: “Won't you go to Yellowstone to 
see my ancestors?” 

Mr. Coolidge wrote back to Mr. Ber- 
ryman thanking him for the cartoon and 
invitation and saying that he was afraid 
he would not be able to visit the park. 
The very next week, however, the Presi- 
dent came, with Mrs. Coolidge and their 
son, John. 

The cartoon above was drawn by Mr. 
Berryman just before he left on the sum- 
mer trip. 


fair part of the business. Apparently 
under defendant’s assumption they would 
not individually be principal stockholders, 
and, hence, personal service classification 
would be denied in such a case because 
those who were individually principal 
stockholders did not produce a sufficiently 
large portion of the income. If the con- 
struction urged by the defendant were 
adopted, it might mean that a company 
could not possibly be a personal service 
corporation if it had more than four or 
five stéckholders. However, that may 
be, such a difficult. and technical con- 
struction should not be lightly imputed 
to Congress, especially where Congress 
intended to provide a different system of 
taxation for cases where the income was 
not derived from the use of capital but 
was derived from the activities of the 
stockholders. 

“Tn no decided case has this view been 
adopted. 

“A common sense analysis of this sec- 
tion indicates Congress referred to the 
‘principal stockholders’ as a group, with 
the obvious purpose of denying personal 
service classification to corporations 
where there was a substantial amount of 
absentee ownership.” 

It is then stated Harry Dwight Smith, 
founder of the original partnership 
which was changed to a corporation with 
$125,000 authorized capital stock, Feb. 1, 
1917, was a “man with a nationwide 
reputation in his field of work. He was 
in charge of all service to clients and 
this service produced income. Counsel 
for the defense might just as well have 
taken the position that too large a per- 
centage of the profits was given to under- 
lings for whom substitutes could have 
been obtained at will. 

“Any broad view of this case requires 
the conclusion that the principal stock- 
holders, and, in fact, all of the stock- 
holders were actively engaged in the. 
business and the income was ascribable 
primarily to their services and not to 
capital.” 

The Baker brief admits that Smith’s 
salary was lower than it should have 
been, but attributes this fact to benevo- 
lence on his part. 

‘The Craig Tractor transaction is then 
discussed and it is stated most of the 
material used by the government brief 
was taken from a prospectus prepared 
by Craig, one of the Fuller & Smith 
stockholders and active workers. It was 
planned when the $300,000 tractor con- 
cern. was incorporated in Delaware to 
turn out 1,200 farm tractors a year, when 
as a matter of fact only two were ever 
built, the concern failing, 

Patrick Murphy of the Fuller & Smith 
staff testified when the case was tried 
before Judge Westenhaver, that: 

“The upshot of it was, before we got 
under way at all, it was evident. that 
Liberty Loan financing and with Roland 
Meachan’s lack of interest in the thing— 
it was evident that the thing was going 
to be a ‘flop.’ ” 

The Baker brief points out that it 
would be absurd to think that Smith and 
his principal associates were giving their 
services and time to promoting a tractor 
concern and neglecting their legitimate 
business—their advertising agency—even 
though the firm had invested $28,000 in 
capital stock of the tractor concern and 
loaned it money. 

Discussing a contention that the Fuller 
& Smith concern was capitalized at three 
times the amount necessary to conduct 
its business the Baker brief cites that 
the gross income of the agency in the 
year ending January 31, 1919, was in 
excess of $200,000. 

It is further shown that the business 
increased even when there was no capital 
whatever to use. It is shown that only 
76/100 of one per cent was attributable 
to investments. The only real income 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ADVERTISING THAT SELLS WITHOUT SCREAMING 


“Booming Blacks’’ Not Necessary in Newspaper Copy, Says McNulty of George Batten Company— 
New and Effective Forms Available for Newsprint Reproduction Described 


ANX10uUS to co-operate with news- 
papers in their efforts at brightening 
up advertising on newsprint, the agencies 
have studied 
newspaper r e- 
production vith 
an eye to elimin- 
ating the heavy 
black which mud- 
dy and smudge 
a newspaper 
page. 

These methods 
are being adopt- 
ed by an increas- 
ing number of 
agencies, espec- 
ially since inau- 
guration of the 
movement spon- Et. 
sored by the Art 
Directors Club of New York and an- 
nounced last week exclusively by Epiror 
& PusLisHer, whereby the agents are 
seeking to correct advertising that re- 
produces poorly on newsprint at the 
source, the art department of the adver- 
tising agencies, instead of submitting copy 
to newspaper censorship. 

“There 1s no need for heavy blacks in 
advertising copy,” Harold D. McNulty, an 
art director of the George Batten Com- 
pany, declared this week in an Epiror & 
PUBLISLER interview. Maurice Collette, 
a director of the same agency, is chair- 
man of a committee appointed by the Art 
Directors Club to find advertising forms 
best suited for newspaper reproduction. 
Mr. McNulty has been among the 
pioneers in adopting art that is effective 
and at the same time beautifies rather 
than smudges the newspapers. 

“Advertising - has passed beyond the 
screaming stage,’ Mr. McNulty con- 
tinued. “People have been educated. 7 
believe, to read advertisements volun- 
tarily. You don’t have to shriek at a 
reader and grab him by the neck to at- 
tract his attention, particularly in the 
newspapers which are close to a reader’s 
eyes and are not posted on a building a 
half a block away. 

“A billboard represents a different 
problem. It is quite necessary to be 
loud on a billboard. But in many news- 
papers you can speak in a soft well 
modulated voice, metaphorically speaking, 
and gain more attention than was ever 
possible by using booming blacks. In 
some newspapers, the sensational ones, 
which allow their editorial and news 
pages to shout in unmannerly fashion, I 
will grant that advertising must raise its 


D. McNutty 


Bestnew YMmoke Flavor in 


ten years 


While strict newspapers would censor 

‘this copy because of its black back- 

ground, the agency wanted to pic: 
ture smoke to gain attention. 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


voice and put some black into it to be 
heard. 

“Generally speaking, however, the 
shouting evangelists of advertising today 
are those that have unfortunately failed 
to realize that advertising has changed in 
the last 20 years. Twenty years ago it 
sometimes was necessary to be tricky, 
mystifying and noisy in advertising. 
Some kinds of advertising were a sort of 
cross between black magic and the saw- 
dust trail. 

“Today advertising is more sincere. 
An advertising copy writer or an artist 
tries to get news or human interest into 
his copy rather than mere noise and ec- 
centricity. He must still gain attention, 
but he can be dignified about it, and de- 
vote most of his energies to selling. 

“A modern advertisement should 
be just a screamer. It is a teacher. 

“There is absolutely no need for ham- 
mering for attention with a persistent 
black gavel. Whether there is black or 
gray in the advertisement is not so im- 


not 


YOUR FAMILYS THIRST 
DELIGHT IT. 


When parched throats long for cool refresh- 
ment, what have you to offer? Thousands of 
homes are pleasanter because mother keeps 
generous bottles of Clicquot Club always on ice 


YOU ty boa of be me 
you serve Are they siden do. ||) 


DO YOU 
OR IGNORE IT 2? 
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“PALE DRY~ 


“GOLDEN” -GINGER ALE 


Pronounse it Klee-Ko 


and 


McNulty drew this copy himself. It 
is effective and prints well on news- 
print. 


portant a matter as whether the headline 
or picture is interesting, entertaining, or 
informative enough to appeal to the 
casual glance. 

“It is not so much a question of juicy 
black backgrounds or white or Ben Day 
as it is a question such as: ‘Does the 
picture tell my story? Does: it tell it 
quickly and well?’ The art director of 
an advertising agency corresponds proba- 
bly in some ways to the picture editor of 
a newspaper. He must continually ask 
himself: ‘Does that picture say anything, 
or is it just wasting space?’ ” 

“But the full burden must not rest with 
the advertiser or his agent. We will 
agree that a newspaper which censors. its 
advertising and rules out black is an 
easier paper to read than the one which 
does not cut down blacks. When our copy 
is placed in papers of the second classi- 
fication we cannot afford to be out- 
shouted.” 

Mr. McNulty said that the agencies 
were anxious to use forms of art as ef- 
fective as blacks, but better appearing on 
newsprint stock. There were some deco- 
rative advertisements, however, in which 
he thought some areas of black really 
were necessary and not inartistic. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, “some ruling 
might be agreed upon between newspapers 
and agencies whereby when the space pur- 
chased is large enough to dominate the 
whole page by itself, larger areas of 
black might be allowed. Such advertise- 
ments, filling a half or three-quarters or 


a full page would not be competing with 
editorial matter or other advertisements.” 

In most instances, Mr. McNulty re- 
peated, the blacks are not needed. One of 
the art forms devised to take the place of 
excessive blacks in advertising illustra- 
tion are crayon drawings, he said, made 
on rough surfaced board. 

“When the paper on which the original 
drawing is made has a decided tooth and 
crayon is used, the high spots pick up the 
crayon, leaving the low spots white,” he 
explained. “From such an original it is 
possible to make a direct line cut, which 
reproduces very effectively on newsprint.” 

As an example of this tvpe of advertis- 
ing art, Mr. McNulty referred to the cur- 
rent campaign for McCall’s Magazine. 
which the George Batten Company is 
placing in newspapers. It is particularly 
effective when a sophisticated, modern ef- 
fect is desired. The drawings are impres- 
sionistic with gray surfaces rather than 
black. 

“Our problem is to give accentuation 
and body to pure outline,” Mr. McNulty 
continued. ‘Plain black and white draw- 
ings have no tone and are flat. But they 
can be improved and given depth by hav- 
ing Ben Day laid in by the engraver.” 

“Occasions arise when we feel that the 
newspapers might allow us a little more 
black surface than they do. Here is an 
example in copy prepared for Yorktown 
cigarette for newspapers. We wanted to 
photograph smoke and the only possible 
way was to have it float upwards against 
a black background. We kept the black 
to as small an area as possible for the 
full effect, grading it off into lighter and 
lighter grays, by Ben Day process, but 
even so it would not pass some of the 
stricter newspaper censorship rules.” 

Mr. McNulty is also following the new 
methods devised for preparing photo- 
graphs for newspaper reproduction. He 
mentioned the Bassini process, by which 
the camera is moved automatically when 
the picture is taken, producing a print 
that makes a sharper half-tone. Then 
there are the high-light half-tones and 
the indirect half-tones. Mr. McNulty 
explained that the high-light half-tone 
was a cut of a picture made with the 
whites dropped out permitting keener 
contrasts, although he warned that some- 
times this system makes a hard edge. 

The indirect half-tone system is briefly 
one whereby a half-tone negative is made 
half the size it is to be produced and 
then worked on with white and black 
brush, after which a line cut is made 
from the half-tone print and brought up 
to twice the size. This process opens up 
the white areas between the dots giving a 
more open effect, and, as Mr. McNulty 
expressed it, preventing the picture from 
“turning sour when printed.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 7-8—International Advertis- 
ing Assn., First District, and Ad- 
vertising Commission, annual con- 
vention, Boston, Mass. 

Noy. 10-12—International Adver- 
tising Assn., 10th District, El Paso, 
Tex. 

Nov. 11-12—California Press 
annual business meeting, 


Assn., 
Manx Hotel, San Francisco. 


Noy. 14—Federal Trade Com- 
mission, hearing resumed in New 
York in complaint against, A. N. 
Pi. Aj A. «A. A.A.) As PsA. and 
Six Point League 

Nov. 14-16—Sigma Delta Chi 
convention, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Noy. 17-18—New England Con- 
ference, meeting, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. McNulty has been nearly two years 
with the George Batten Company. Prior 
to becoming associated with this agency 
he had considerable experience with Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., with the 
Thresher Service, and the Newell-Em- 
mett Company, Inc., New York advertis- 
ing agency. 


WASHINGTON POST HAS 
A “TYPE ENGINEER” 


Instead of Having Advertising Copy 
Handled in a Desultory Fashion It 
Is All Routed Through an 
Expert on Typography 


“Type engineer” is the title of a new 
position created on the staff of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post and announced 
this week by Arthur D. Marks, business 
manager. It is held by George Lear, 
formerly a member of the composing 
room staff and an expert in typography. 

“Instead of having advertising copy 
handled in a desultory fashion in the 
composing room, it is now all routed 
through Mr. Lear, who gives every ad- 
vertisement his personal attention before 
it is put into type,’ Mr. Marks explained. 
“We picked Mr. Lear for the position be- 
cause he was the best man in our com- 
posing room. 

“We are inviting merchants and their 
advertising managers to come to us with 
their copy problems or to ask questions 
regarding typography.” 

The Washington Post will celebrate its 
50th anniversary with a Golden Jubilee 
edition in black and white and roto- 
gravure on Dec. 6. The Post was 
founded by Stilson Hutchins, and through 
several owners it has passed to the 
present publisher E. B. McLean. 

A feature of the special edition will be 
a history of Washington covering the 50 
year period and written by George Roth- 
well Brown, columnist of the Post. 

The Post is now issuing at intervals a 
“Business Post” as an 8-page tabloid. It 
contains statistics and other information 
of interest to local and national adver- 
tisers. 


FAREWELL TO DAMON 


Luncheon Tendered N. Y. Times Man 
Who Joins Herald Tribune 


A farewell luncheon to Albert H. 
Damon of the New York Times adver- 
tising staff was tendered in the Times 
Annex on Friday, Oct. 28. Mr. Damon, 
after 12 years of service with the Times 
on dry goods and department store ad- 
vertising, has resigned to join the Herald 
Tribune. 

B. T. Butterworth, advertising man- 
ager, was toastmaster. Addresses were 
made by Louis Wiley, business manager} 
Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant business 
manager; Arnold Sanchez, office man- 
ager; John H. Trueper, Harry S. Phillips, 


assistant advertising manager; Joseph W. 


Gannon and R. A. Lawe. 
Following Mr. Damon’s resignation the 
Times announced the following changes 


in its advertising and business depart-— 


ments: 
Harry S. Phillips, for twelve years in 


charge of rotogravure advertising, be- 


comes assistant to the advertising man- 
ager. 

Frank J. Connaughton, for several 
years on the rotogravure advertising staft 
now takes charge of that department. 

John H. Trueper, formerly of the busi- 
ness department, joins the advertising 
staff, giving special attention to dry goods 
and department store advertising. 


Thomas H. Fryer, formerly assistant 


advertising manager, is now assistant to 
Arnold Sanchez, office manager of the 
Times. : 2 oes 
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Detroit Is Third in Building 


in the United States! 


America’s Fourth City Is Surpassed Only By 


New York and Chicago in Volume of Permits 


A recent survey of 77,000 
Detroit homes disclosed the 
fact that The News reaches 
every 8 out of 10 homes in 
Detroit taking any English 
newspaper, and that it had 
64% greater circulation in 
Detroit homes than any other 
newspaper. 


EN AN indication of the future of the Detroit market the rank of De- 
troit in building activity is of utmost importance. 

Here is a city with a population of more than a million and a half 

—a tremendous market already, one which no manufacturer or advertiser 


can overlook in his campaigns for more and more volume. But this popula- 
tion is only a beginning. 


Those who are investing millions in new hotels, new office buildings, 
new warehouses and new stores expect a much greater population shortly. 


_In the process of construction are such buildings as the new Fisher develop- 


ment at an estimated cost of thirty-five million, and two huge new stores for 
the expansion of Detroit’s already existing department stores. During Sep- 
tember the value of permits issued in Detroit was $15,087,288. 


Such building enterprise impresses the necessity for a thorough cover- 
ing of the Detroit market with your advertising. It is a market that will 
pay increasingly greater dividends—a market you can reach adequately 
through the use of its advertising leader, The Detroit News, which for years 
has led all American newspapers in volume of paid advertising. 


The Detroit News 


346,000 Sunday Circulation 


Detroit’s HOME newspaper 324,000 Weekday Circulation 
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‘SIXTH OF FRANKLIN CAR’S 1928 QUOTA 
SOLD DURING FIRST WEEK 


Teaser Campaign, Embodying Timely Aviation Motif, Intro- 
duced New ‘“‘Airman” Model in Small News- 


paper Space 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


WHEN Lindy landed in France and 

"set the whole world talking and 
thinking aviation, he set the pace for the 
newest vogue of advertising copy—that 
of the swiftly approaching aerial age. 

The airplane motif gave unusual in- 
terest to the recent mystery introduction 
of the new series of the Franklin Auto- 
mobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y. Teaser 
copy tantalizing the public with a “bull’s 
eye” to current matters of interest in the 
papers doubled or trebled the value of the 
larger-copy announcement of the new 
Franklin “Airman” series. 

The flights in recent months with air- 
planes driven by air-cooled motors have 
given the Franklin officials fresh material 
with which to emphasize their air-cooled 
principle. As the new models were being 
groomed for market, it seemed the 
iogical thing to christen the line “Airman” 
and let that furnish the atmosphere fot 
the season’s advertising campaign. 

All Franklin dealers were sent a gen- 
eral letter which emphasized the part air- 
cooling successes had played in the 
naming of the new series and the dra- 
matic value in the name “Airman”’ itself. 
The middle part of September a broadside 
was mailed to all dealers, illustrating 
the teaser campaign and telling the dealer 
how to hitch his establishment to the 
effort. 

The distributors from all parts of the 
country were brought to the factory and 
as part of the sales plan outlined to them, 
the coming teaser advertisements in full 
size were shown and they were impressed 
with having their wholesale salesmen 
merchandise the advertising to the dealer 
organization. 

“The Airman is coming Oct. 2” was 
the message hand-lettered in blacks on 
white and whites on black in six 50-line 
single column advertisements, two 100- 
line advertisements (50 xtwo columns), 
one 200-line advertisement (100 lines on 
two columns) and one 300-line advertise- 
ment (100 lines by three columns). Air- 
planes in motion and aviators in sil- 
houette appeared in all. 

The campaign opened on Tuesday of 
the week of the announcement with one 
double column and three single column 
advertisements each 50 lines deep. On 
Wednesday, a 50-line advertisement only 
was published. Thursday, four single- 
column advertisements 50 lines deep and 
one 100-line advertisement, 100 lines deep, 
were used. Friday, one double column 
100 lines deep and four sirf&le column ad- 
vertisements, 100 lines deep, were scat- 
tered through the paper. Saturday, the 
climax of the teaser work, saw one double 
column advertisement, 50 lines deep and 
five single column advertisements, 50 
lines deep, released. 

On Sunday an advertisement with a 
speeding plane and a speeding Franklin 
in 1,000 lines announced the new “Air- 
man” series with the features summarized. 
The body of the copy shows how the 
“serial touch’ was made the most of : 

“New ways to do things—that’s the 
spirit of the ‘Airman’—dashing, daring, 
care-free—offering you the automobile’s 
nearest approach to flying. 

“Fresh from the triumph of the most 
remarkable endorsement ever accorded a 
motor car—the almost universal adoption 
of air-cooling by ‘Airmen’ for their sen- 
sational distance flights—Franklin now 
presents in the new ‘Airman’ series an 
achievement for which automotive sc’ 
ence has been striving for years—fast 
travel—mile-a-minute and upward—with 
absolute comfort and sure, quick control. 

“Think of the best 200, 300 or 400- 
mile ride you have ever enjoyed. An 
‘Airman’ will cover the same distance in 
less time with less fatigue to the driver; 
with more pleasure, comfort and safety 
to passengers ! 

“Now with efficient air- 


its highly 


cooled motor larger by 24 per cent Frank- 
lin provides what Aircraft has demon- 
strated as so desirable for distance 
ability—power which is usable for con- 
stant speed for hours on end.” 

The dealers endeavored to create an air 
of mystery in their show-rooms. All 


The Oct2"™4 


Ai 
One of the single-column “teaser” 


ads which presaged the new Franklin 
car. 


were supplied with mats on Sept. 24. The 
art and copy in newspapers, magazines, 
trade: papers, posters, dealer helps, invi- 
tations, catalogs, prospectus for salesmen, 
etc., all were imbued with the “Airman” 
keynote. 

“The campaign was used in its entirety 
in 70 of the leading cities of the United 
States and Canada,” said J. J. Hines, as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Frank- 
lin Automobile Company. Several of the 
smaller dealerships in places where the 
newspapers are not included in our na- 
tional schedule used parts of the cam- 
paign. Others supplemented it by small 
advertisements printed from reverse plates 
in theatre programs or daily newspapers 
not on the list and in certain instances 
bill boards were used. 
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“The mystery element was carried over 
to the individual showrooms, first by 
painting the outside of the windows with 
white water color and imposing thereon 
large question marks three days prior 
to the announcements, second, by a uni- 
form design applied to the inside of the 
windows, showing a large airplane in 
orange and black, about to land, with the 
legend, ‘It’s here! The new Airman 
series,’ which showed immediately after 
the white water color was removed from 
the outside. 

“A set display with a raised platform 
and background of orange-yellow against 
which appeared the ‘Airman’ insignia was 
furnished for the center-piece in the show- 
room exhibit itself. 

“To measure exactly the effect of the 
teaser copy itself is, of course, extremely 
difficult. The entire campaign was very 
broad and closely linked together. It 
has proved to be the most effective effort 
we have ever carried out. In certain 
cities, from 16 per cent to 20 per cent 
of the entire season’s quota of cars were 
sold in the first week. In St. Louis, 
where the salesroom was unroofed and 
drenched with rain by the tornado almost 
on the eve of the announcement, the 
damage was repaired quickly, 1,600 people 
were received and the highest volume of 
sales for an introductory period that the 
dealership has ever known, was recorded. 

“There were many contributing factors 
to this, first among which were the im- 
provements in the car itself. But the 
name ‘Airman’ and the pictorial treat- 
ment it afforded—both intensified by mys- 
tery copy—tnquestionably had an im- 
portant effect.” 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP MEETS - 


Sixth District Publishers Gather at Cam- 
bridge Springs—3 New Members 


~ mere 


The regular fall meeting of the Sixth 


District of the Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers Association was held at the 
Riverside Hotel, Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
Oct. 26. This district is composed of 
Beaver, Butler, Crawford, Clarion, Erie, 
Jefferson, Mercer, Venango and Warren 
Counties. Arrangements for the meeting 
were made by E. T. Stevenson, publisher 
of the Titusville Herald, regional chair- 


man of the Sixth District, assisted by — 


A. W. McDowell, publisher of the 
Sharon Elerald and member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association, and 
John E. Kocher, publisher of the 
Zelienople Valley News. 


Following a luncheon, the members as- 
sembled in the Casino where the session 
was opened by Chairman Stevenson. He 
first introduced Paul R. Eyerly, presi- 
dent of the Association and publisher 
of the Bloomsburg Mo~' Press. After 


‘Mr. Eyerly’s address, John L. Stewart, 


publisher of the Washington Observer- 
Reporter and former nresident of the 
association spoke. Following his address, 
Albert W. Fell, manager of the associa- 
ciation, spoke on association work. 
Applications for membership were pre- 
sented from M. E. Barton, publisher of 
the Conneaut Lake Breeze, Will Rose, 
publisher of the Cambridge Springs En- 
terprise-News, and J. R. Van Cleve, busi- 
ness manager of the Warren Daily Trib- 
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Eastern Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York 


For the first 9 months of 1927, Los Angeles’ 3 morn- 
ing newspapers. printed 13,931,288 more lines of adver- 
tising than Los Angeles’ 3 evening papers. 
Los Angeles’ 3 morning papers, 
exceeded the 3 evening papers in 6- 
week advertising by 232,274 agate lines—a particularly 
fact inasmuch as one of the morning papers is 
Taking the morning field by itself, the Los An- 
geles Times exceeded the second morning paper by 2,735,- 
180 agate lines, leading in all the classes of advertising 
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Pacific Coast Representative: 
R. J. Bidwell Company 
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Editor & Publisher for November a 1927 


A New High Record 
In Advertising, too 


3,049,962 Lines 


in October 


1 Pee GREATEST VOLUME OF ADVERTISING ever 

Printed by The New York Times (or by any New York 
newspaper) in one month was printed in October, 1927—a 
total of 3,049,962 agate lines. This volume was over 1,000,000 
lines in excess of any other New York newspaper. 


The Times advertising gain in October was greater 
than that of any other standard size New York morning 
newspaper. 


A new high record net paid circulation was reported by 
The Times for the six months ended Sept. 30, 1927—an 
average daily and Sunday sale of 430,242 copies, a gain of 
38,777 in a year. 


The record volume of advertising all censored, trust- 
worthy—the record circulation of the highest quality. 


Che New York Cimes 
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NEWSPAPERS LOSE 3-YEAR BAGGAGE 
RATE FIGHT IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Way Now Open to Similar Bundle Charge Increases in All 
Parts of Country, Publishers Believe—Up’' from 
30 to 50 Cents Per 100 Pounds 


N EWSPAPERS in Pennsylvania lost 
a 3-year fight to prevent an increase 
of 6624 per cent in carrying charges ot 
newspaper bundles transported in baggage 
cars when the Pennsylvania Public Serv- 
ice Commission on Oct. 24 approved a 
tarifi filed by 19 railroad companies, in- 
creasing the rate from 30 cents to 50 cents 
per hundred pounds. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
had previously approved the increase in 
a decision handed down Dec. 9, 1925, 
which decision covered the rate on all 
interstate shipments. The Pennsylvania 
Commission’s decision increases the rate 
on shipments within the state 667 per 
cent to the same level approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington. 

By its decision the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission ended a stubbornly fought effort 
of the Pennsylvania publishers to prevent 
an increase on the lowest rate now ef- 
fective for transportation of newspaper 
bundles in baggage cars and paved the 
way, according to Pennsylvania publish- 
ers, who have followed the case, for pro- 
portionate increases by railroads operated 
in other parts of the United States. 

In the various hearings which were held 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission, the Pennsvlvania publishers 
brought out the fact that while the Penn- 
sylvania rate was lower than the rates 
paid -by newspapers in oth ‘VoL, the 
United States, that the weighted average 
haul in Pennsylvania was approximately 
55 miles, whereas the weighted average 
distance haul out of New York City for 
daily newspapers is 195.6 miles, for Sun- 
day papers 238.8 miles, and the weighted 
average haul of Chicago newspapers is 
220.4 miles for dailies, and 180.9 miles 
for Sunday papers, so that in proportion 
to the distance bundles are transported, 
the Pennsylvania rate was annroximately 
the same as that for other papers in other 
parts of the United States. . 

The first effort of railroads to increase 
the Pennsylvania rate began in 1925 when 
a series of conferences between represen- 
tatives of the carriers and the publishers 
were held. These conferences ~-ere simi- 
lar to the ones held recently between the 
New York State Publishers and New 
York state railroads. When these con- 
ferences ended in a disagreement the 
carriers filed a new tariff with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission dated 
Sept. 9, 1925, increasing rates 6674 per 
cent or from 30 cents to 50 cents per 
hundred pounds. Objections were imme- 
diately filed to these tariffs by the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion and various individual publishers. 
Efforts on the part of the Pennsylvania 
Association to have separate hearings be- 


195,000 Daily 
425,000 Sunday 


S ithe largest 4 4 2 
home-delivered 
circulation of 
any paper in fis 
territory, 22 2 2 


ce 


fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were unsuccessful and joint hearings were 
held in Washington and Atlantic City 
throughout the fall of 1925 and spring 
of 1926. 

At the conclusion of these hearings the 
I. C. C. commissioner filed a report which 
was contested by the publishers i oral 
arguments at Washington, but the cem- 
mission under date of Dec. 9, 1925, handed 
down an opinion sustaining the increase 
and making it effective as of Dec. 14, 
1925. 

The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission withheld its decision until now, 
when the Commission announced that 1t 
was iu accord with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and dismissed the 
complaint of the Pennsylvania publishers. 

In dismissing the case, the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission said: “Due to the 
form of the existing rate structure and 
the manner in which the papers are han- 
dled, data on the car-mile and ton-mile 
yield and on the cost of service to the 
carriers is exceedingly complicated, and 
no useful purpose would be served by 
reviewing in detail in this report the cal- 
culations submitted. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
had dealt with the matter in regatd to 
the interstate rates in considerable detail, 
and has found from the evidence sub- 
mitted that the new rates are justified. 
See Newspapers in Baggage Cars in Cen- 
tral Freight Association and Trunk-Line 
Territories, 104 I. C. C. 527. 

“The Public Service Commission of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
view of the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to interstate 
rates, and recognizing the difficulties 


“MAMMA, WERE YOU EVER A PEDESTRIAN? 


HUMAN-INTEREST 
CARTOON 


Daily in 2 or 3 Columns 


Drawn and written by an 
eminent illustrator who is also 
a scholar, a philosopher, a 
humorist and a satirist. 

His characters are so true to 
life that, as one editor says, 
“We can actually hear them 
talk from the page”; yet the 
humor with which their vani- 
ties and vagaries are portrayed 
is always the kindly humor of 
Dickens. 


POST SYNDICATE 


75 West St., New York 


which would result from any difference 
in the treatment of the two classes of 
shipments, finds and determines that the 
intrastate rates complained against are 
neither unreasonable nor discriminatory.” 


LEGAL DAILY DEFINED 


Publication of General News Brings 
Financial Paper Under Statute 


The Financial News, Jacksonville 
(Fla.) publication, is a daily newspaper 
within the contemplation of the construc- 
tive service statute, the state supreme 
court recently held. The case was that 
of Ruth Culclasure, by L. Kurz, guardian 
ad litem, appellant vs. the Consolidated 
Bond and Mortgage Company, et al, in- 
volving a mortgage foreclosure. 

In an opinion by Judge Glenn Terrell, 
the court held that the Financial News is 
published daily except Sunday, and con- 
tains news of interest to persons of varied 
professions. The court, last May, in 
similar proceedings, held that the Daily 
Record, published at Miami, was not a 
newspaper in contemplation of the 
statutes, because it did not contain news 
of interest to the general public. 


NEW JOB FOR FOLWELL 4 
Art Director, N. Y. Herald: Tribum 
Named Dramatic Editor b 


Arthur Folwell, art director of # 
New York Herald Tribune, has been a 
pointed dramatic editor to succeed Geor 
Goldsmith. 

Mr. Folwe 
has been on t 
paper as Sund 
Magazine edit 
and art direct 
since 1921. 1] 
was succeeded 
1926 by M 
William Bro 
Meloney, edi 
of the new H, 
ald Tribu 
Magazine. — 

Mr. Folwe 
experience i 
newspaper we 
has been long ¢ 
varied. He began on the Brook, 
Eagle as a cub and worked there w 
1902, when he joined Puck. He 
mained until 1916, when he took o 
the old Tribune magazine. 


ARTHUR FOLWELL 


Skeptical at first— 


Chicago, IIL. 


Gentlemen: 


and money. 


W.V. Cowgill, Mech. Supt. 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION a 


The Cleveland News 


Daily and Sunday 
Ohio’s Greatest Newspaper 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


Have just completed the first year 
with Ludlows in our ad room, and results 
have been so satisfactory that we must 
write you a few words of appreciation. 


The two casters and matrix equip- 
ment placed with us were installed in a 
somewhat skeptical department. Today, 
owing entirely to proven economy of 
operation, beauty of face, strength of the 
body of product, and general intrinsic 
worth, we unhesitantly and unanimously 
recommend and endorse the Ludlow. 


It has saved us a great deal of time 


Ludlow 


2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago | 


| 
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Now 


September 14, 1927 


Yours gratefully, 


(Signed) 
W. V. Cowgill 
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Apparel Men’s Furnishings 


Automobiles Millinery 

Books Musical 

Candy Instruments 

Cleansers Notions 

Cloaks and Suits Paints 

Corsets Proprietary 

Cutlery Medicine 

Dentifrices . Radio Equipment 

Drugs Schools and 

Electrical Colleges 
Appliances Sewing Machines 

Floor Coverings Shces 

Furniture Silks 

Furs Talking Machines 

Gloves Toilet Requisites 

Hair Goods Travel 

Jewelry Underwear 

Knit Goods Vacuum Cleaners 
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—through the Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND WOMEN 
Keep House*Through The Plain Dealer 


240,000 Women Buyers || simmer die 


& Publisher for November 5, 1927 
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This Remarkable Photograph 


shows 3,000 Home Managers at one of the four sessions of the 
Plain Dealer’s Fourth Annual Home Makers’ School, held at 
Cleveland’s Masonic Temple on October 11-12-13. These 3,000 
Cleveland Women are merely representative of the 240,000 Women 
who hold Cleveland’s Purse-Strings—who “Keep House thru the 
Plain Dealer!” 


Home Contact is not secured for the advertiser by throwing 
a newspaper on a porch—that’s only house-contact and “the house 
isn’t the home.” Home Contact is only secured for the advertiser 
where the newspaper is read and believed by the Wife or Mother 
who is the Head of the Home—by the Key Buyer from whom 
husband, father, daughter and son take their buying cue. 

No daily paper in the United States has a larger percentage 
of this ttue HOME CONTACT circulation than the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer—none a larger percentage of Progressive Women 
Readers. 


ow Cleveland Plain Dealer 


in Cleveland and Northern Ohio-ONE Medium ALONE~ One Cost Will sell it 


New York Chicago Detroit Pacific Coast 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly R. J. Bidwell Company 
| 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Bldg. Times Bldg., Los Angeles 


742 Market St., San Francisco 
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“REAL” NEWS, AS THE EDITOR SEES IT, 


‘CHICAGO NEWS’ PUBLICITY RULE 


Advertising Patronage, or Press Agent Sponsorship Neither 
Help Nor Hinder Judgment of News 
Values 


T. EGITIMATE news. is the only free 
4 publicity. 
‘-In a booklet just issued; “A Definite 
Answer to the Free Publicity Question,” 
the Chicago Daily News defines its stand 
on this difficult issue. 

“The answer of the Daily News to the 
free publicity problem is the policy of 
unqualified editorial independence,” the 
Hdoklet- reads. ‘We mean by that, that 
the “editors of the Daily News are 
charged with the responsibility of editing 
the news as it comes to them, whether 
from the-regular news sources or from 
the desks of friends and advertisers, with 
but one idea in mind—to present to the 
readers of the Daily News the best pos- 
sible summary of what’ is true, clean and 
important in the news of the day. There 
are no strings to their discretion. Con- 
siderations of profit or personal friend- 
ship have no part. Their judgment is 
final. 

“Tet us see in a practical way how 
this policy applies to free publicity. To 
the desks .of the editors of the Daily 
News come daily many requests for free 
publicity. Some are brought by mail, 
some come through advertising solicitors, 
others are brought by those personally 
interested in their publication or by their 
publicity representatives. Regardless of 
their source or the manner of their com- 
ing they receive the same consideration— 
they must measure up to a single news 
standard. 

'“There are two items on the editor’s 
désk. The first is an out-and-out free 
advertisement—what the advertisers used 
to calla ‘puff.’ In the guise of a general 
news item it carries a clever sales mes- 
sage. It is well done, of course. The 
writing of free publicity is a profession 
nowadays. The trained publicity agent 
knows how to inject his propaganda sub- 
tly, sometimes so subtly that even the 
most astute editor has difficulty in find- 
mg it. But it is none the less free ad- 
yértising because sugar-coated. The 
item is NOT news. The editor quite 
properly rejects it. 

“The other item is of a different 
nature. It deals with a, business enter- 
prise, but it is news. The business con- 
cern is doing something that, in the 
opinion of the editors of the Daily News, 
is of interest to the reading public of the 
Daily News. It has not been published 
elsewhere. It is timely, It contains no 
¢leverly hidden sales message. The edi- 
tor, quite properly, without consulting 
the records to see how much advertising 
that business buys in the Daily . News, 
decides that the item submitted is worth 
publication if space limitations will per- 
mit. He sends it to the proper depart- 
ment where it enters strictly on its merits 
into competition with the other news of 
the day for space in that day’s publica- 
tion. Usually, if it cannot find space in 
that day’s issue, it is dead. Nothing is 
so stale as yesterday's news. 

“One thing few readers or advertisers 
understand fully is that for eyery word 
of news published there are at least ten 
words that cannot be published. Every 


Prodigal Son 


Two years ago I left a splendid job on 
cne of the country’s best mewspapers. 
Twe years of business and free lancing 
on my part convinces me that I belong 
back where I was, for fifteen years, a 


A 


gool newspaper man, 
I know sports thoroughly, Have a 
record as a sports editor, sports pro- 


motion man, and sports writer. 


Would like an interview with publisher 
or managing editor of a really good 
uewspaper. Will want a good salary, 
but Ill earn all of it. And I’m willing 
to step out at end of three months if 
{ haven’t shown to advantage, If 
have, however, I expect then a job that 
I can remain with a long time. 


Address Box D-597, Editor & Pubiisher. 


inch of newspaper space is at a high 
premium.” 


The booklet quotes the late Victor F. 
Lawson’s position on free publicity. He 
said : 

“The fact that an individual, or an ad- 
vertiser, happens to be directly interested 
in the publication of a particular article 
is no reason why it should be published. 
Neither is this fact a reason why it should 
not be published. The value of the 
article as news is the sole consideration 
involved.” 

According to the analysis of the Daily 
News, one of the first principles of news- 
paper practice is that: 

“No newspaper that permits its news 
to be colored by unimportant publicity or 
permits its editorial stand to be influ- 
enced by business considerations can long 
hold the confidence of its readers or the 
respect of its advertisers—indeed the 
Daily News doubts that any newspaper 
so edited ever secures complete public 
confidence.” 

In the course of its discussion of the 
situation the booklet says: 

“Tt is commonly understood that the 
Daily News does not publish free pub- 
licity in its news columns. This is not 
strictly so. The Daily News, for in- 
stance, in its financial, real estate and 
even in its general news columns is con- 
stantly dealing with business concerns, 
giving publicity to corporate enterprise 
and mentioning private interest wherever 
news values warrant. No newspaper that 
pretends to give a picture of the world 
we live in can afford to ignore business. 
It is too much an important factor of 
life. 

“On the other hand, no newspaper that 
values the respect of its reading public 
can give an undue proportion of its col- 
umns to business. Especially is it dan- 
gerous for a newspaper to make the busi- 
ness of its friends and advertisers a 
major concern, directing, modifying or 
coloring its news to suit private interests 
The public of the newspaper is not the 
public of Barnum. It does not like to 
be fooled. It will not be fooled. The 
newspaper that attempts it inevitably 
loses more in prestige than it gains in 
temporary advantage.” 


POLISH WEEKLY CELEBRATES 


New York State’s oldest Polish news- 
paper, the Slowo-Polski, a weekly pub- 
lished in Utica, N. Y., commemorated 
the opening of its new home at 530 Oris- 
kany street West, Nov. 4 and 5, with a 
48-page edition. A new Duplex press 
is part of the new equipment. Mrs. Marie 
K. Gomolska, editor, also edits the 
Polonia, a Syracuse newspaper. 


255,804 


was the average net paid daily | 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for || 

the month of 


October, 1927 


The average net paid circulation 

of THE SUNDAY SUN per 

Sunday for the month of October, 
1927, was 200,928. 


Everything in Baltimore 


Revolves Around 


THE SUN | 


Morning Evening Sunday 


A. P. MAN INJURED © 


Reid Montfort, night éditor of the As- 
sociated Press at Richmond, was one of 
upwards of 200 persons witnessing the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute-Maryland foot- 
ball game at Richmond, Saturday, Oct. 22, 
who were injured when a section of the 
bleachers collapsed, precipitating them 
twenty feet. Montfort was taken to a 
hospital, where he was given treatment, 
and appeared the next night for duty on 
crutches, which he will have to use for 
some time. 


NOW FLATTER PRESS 
TO OBTAIN “PUFFS” 


Battery Firm, Taking Small Central 
Space on Tie-Up Lauds 
Wonders of Advertising 
in News Columns 


Page, 


A subtle “puff” campaign was. carried 
on in northern New York State news- 
papers during the last week by the. Phila- 
delphia Storage Battery Company. Sev- 
eral newspapers fell for the propaganda 
and gave the company eight or ten inches 
in the news columns. 

The typical “puff” story as it appeared 
read as follows: 

“Can results of newspaper advertising 
be traced? Ask the Philadelphia Storage 
Battery Company, which is using news- 
papers on a large scale for its Philco 
radio socket powers. 


“Tt will tell you that the first mer-’ 


chandising of its million-dollar campaign 
(mostly in newspapers)—has already 
brought returns of a most substantial 
character. 

“For the last two weeks representatives 
of the Philadelphia Storage Battery Com- 
pany—-Sayre M. Ramsdell, manager of 
sales promotion, and Harry Boyd Brown. 
advertising and merchandising counsei— 
have been visiting Philco branch offices in 
different parts of this country and Canada 
and explaining to radio jobbers and dis- 
tributers the sensational new Philco mer- 


Use Saturday’s NEWS for 
Building Supply Advertising 
"THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS has always held to the theory 


that sponsoring a Better Homes movement is of greater 
public importance than boosting a Bathing Beauty contest. 


Indianapolis is essentially a city of homes. More than one-third 
of all Indianapolis families own their own homes, and each year 
thousands more build or buy a home. Real estate and building 
activities are brisk the year ‘round. .. The Indianapolis Home 
“Complete Exposition, an annual event, draws over 100,000 visitors, 


Each Saturday issue of The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS has a well- 
edited Home Building Section, where advertisers of building 
materials can effectively reach an intelligent and_ responsive 
audience—the greatest regular-subscriber audience in Indiana. . . « 
Year after year, The NEWS has carried more than twice the 
national lineage on hardware and building supply advertising than 
all other Indianapolis newspapers combined. 


55°] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 
Gor § another Certo <eds 


fps user of 


_.chandising efforts. 


chandising plan, the big feature of whic] 
is. the expenditure of the greater part ¢ 
$1,000,000 in newspapers. i : 
“So impressed were the distributors an 
jobbers with the co-operative newspaj | 
campaign that the sales department otth 
Philco organization has been signing u 
orders for merchandising breaking a 
previous sales records in the history of th 
company. 
“Tt was amazing,’ says Mr. Ramsdel 
‘to find to what extent not only the jot 
bers and distributors of radio appliance, 
but the dealers as well, are relying on th 
newspapers for the success of their mei 
The many hundrec 
of jobbers we talked with were almost 
unit in their insistence that well-planne 
and well-directed advertising in the news 
papers will do more to aid them in pu 
ting across increased sales of the Philc 
products than will any other advertisin 
medium. - 
“Of course,’ he explained, ‘it would | 
silly for any one to believe that all » 
have to do is spend a lot of money } 
newspaper advertising to put acro} 
record-breaking sales of our products, TI 
merchandise itself must be 100 per cent.’ 
So the over-enthusiastic advertis 
manager naturally fell for the “line” : 
being bait for local radio dealers to t 
up with Philco advertising; and the w 
wary editor took the “hook” and “sinke; 
with the idea of boosting newspaper a( 
vertising in the minds of local merchant 


LUDLOW VISITING INDIANA © 


President of National Press Club Fillir 
Speaking Engagements } 


£ 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PuBLIsHER) | 


Indjanapolis, Indi, Nov. 2—Low 
Ludlow, president of the Nation 


Press Club and widely known newspap 
man and author, is “coming home” 
Indiana next week to fill a dozen spea 
ing engagements. Mr. Ludlow, a nati 
of Fayette County, Indiana, has been 
member of the Press Gallery of Con 
ress since 1901. 
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Clicking So Well In— 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


De Lisser Figures for the First Nine Months of 1927 Tell How Local 


Advertisers Are Solving the Combination Problem. 


These Figures Show the Following Changes 
in Local Display Advertising Daily: 


The News Gained 447,521 Lines 


The News Gained 2,341 More Than the Combination Lost. 


The Combination Cut Down Its Loss Materially By “Selling” Many 
“Special Pages,” “Sections” and “Editions.” The News Leads in Local 
Display Advertising, Special Pages Excluded, for the First Nine 
Months of 1927. 


The Oklahoma News 


A Seripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


The “Combination” Is Not 
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AGENCY ARGUES ITS SERVICE 
IS PERSONAL 


(Continued from page 11) 


the Fuller & Smith agency got out of 
the tractor project was that derived in 
serving it through the agency channels— 
when the tractor concern was being 
launched. The agency rendered its pro- 
fessional services, which were paid for 
in the usual way. 

Under the heading “ Extension of 
Credit” the Baker brief continues: 

“In the previous brief we discussed at 
some length the question of whether the 
assumed naked liability to publishers for 
space charges, not coupled with a sub- 
stantial use of capital, created a situation 
where capital produced income, and we 
need not extend the reply brief by re- 
peating our discussion. The Board of 
Tax Appeals in the Connover case and 
the District Court of Eastern Pennsyl- 


in the years under examination. The 
Dunlop transaction does not prove the 
use of capital for this year and it hap- 
pens that the temporary difficulties of the 
Dunlop Company did not in any sense oc- 
casion an extension of credit.” 

It is stated that it is difficult to see 
how the payment of ordinary running ex- 
penses constitutes an “investment of 
capital.’ The government contended that 
club dues, entertainments, traveling ex- 
penses, etc., by the agency constitutes an 
investment of capital from which income 
is derived, and also points out that the 
$15,000 paid the old partners when the 
corporation was formed for “good will” 
also constituted an investment from 
which returns were obtained. It is ad- 
mitted by the Baker brief that Smith’s 
reputation in the agency field was a 
“valuable asset”—just the same as a 
famous lawyer at the bar has the advan- 
tage over a newcomer in the profession,” 
as the retention of clients’ business de- 
pended upon the value of the services 
rendered and Smith’s great experience 
as an advertising counsellor was some- 
thing that he used to produce his share 
of the business and income. 

Says the Baker brief: 

“Tf a personal service corporation is 
successful a certain amount of this kind 
of good will (if it can properly be called 
such) is necessarily present, and Con- 
gress can scarcely be accused of wishing 
to insert into this law a provision to the 
effect that personal service classification 
should be permitted only to organiza- 
tions which did not have known reputa- 
tions for rendering efficient service.” 

Answering government arguments that 
the art department of the Fuller & Smith 
agency required the use of capital, and, 
therefore, capital was a material income- 
producing factor, it is pointed out that 
outside art work resulted in a net low 
loss, and it is reasoned that if capital 
was used to keep the department going 
it was only incidental to the conduct of 
the general business and not a use of 
capital which produced income—it was 
simply an expense incidental to the gen- 
eral business. The gross charges during 
one year for outside art work reached 
$45,000. This was not the current use 
of $45,000. It represented the gross 
amount of charges during a year and 
these charges were billed currently. The 
closing inventory disclosed that $3,800 
really represented the money tied up at 
one time, plus current receivables for 
art work that had been billed to clients 
and not yet collected. Inside art work 
was later found unnecessary and -was 
discontinued. The use of stenographers 


Editor 


and telephones is important but it is 
questioned whether they directly produce 
income. 

The use of money in running the art 
department was merely incidental to the 
conduct of their agency business. 

It is pointed out: 

“Specialization in advertising agency 
work is necessarily split between various 
departments, each of which may be 
necessary to the rendition of a complete 
service to a client. Each has its ex- 
pense. Just why the defendant singled 
out the art department, we do not know, 
but we can not subscribe to the proposi- 
tion that because the art operations sus- 
tained a small loss the loss represented 
an investment of capital which was in- 
come producing. It represents at best an 
expense of doing business.” 

In the trial and in the plaintiff’s first 
brief it was contended that there were 
no “gains due to its trading as a prin- 
cipal.” 

It was admitted by the government 
that the corporation is not engaged in 
buying and selling advertising space— 
not.a_jobber in its business relations with 
clients, but renders service requiring 
technical knowledge and experience. The 
corporation at the end of a year prorated 
its net income among stockholders. 

The government’s brief cites that for 
the year ending January 31, 1919, $128,- 
630 was distributed—$37,571 to em- 
ployes, and $96,060 to stockholders, while 
$40,272 in dividends were paid. The Craig 
Tractor Company on which the govern- 
ment dwells strongly was formed April 1, 
1918, with $35,000 capital, under Ohio 
laws, Harry Dwight Smith, Arthur Jud- 
son and Norman Craig taking 150 share: 
these Fuller & Smith stockholders being 
three of the five directors of the Craig 
concern. Judson was president and 
treasurer and Craig vice-president and 
general manager. May 17, 1918, Judson 
quit and Smith took his place. August 
21, 1918, the Craig Tractor Company 
was incorporated under Delaware laws 
with $300,000 authorized capital, and 
took over the Ohio concern, and four of 
the five directors were Fuller-Smith 
stockholders. Smith became president 
and treasurer; Craig vice-president and 
general manager; and Judson, secretary, 
the Fuller & Smith agency taking $28,000 
worth of stock in the Delaware corpora- 
tion, 

Thus the government seeks to link up 
the agency with the tractor corporation 
and demonstrate that the agency leaders 
were active in pursuits outside of their 
own field. 

In 1921 the Fuller & Smith agency 

paid on the Dunlop advertising account 
$85,000 before payment had been paid 
through the ordinary business channels. 
The agency, it is pointed out, in this 
transaction, got a commission and cash 
discount, thus using its capital directly 
to bring an income. The firm, it is con- 
tended by the government, received com- 
pensation for advertising through dis- 
counts, also called differentials, allowed 
by publishers and further got discounts 
for prompt payment of bills owed by cli- 
ents. 
_ The art department, it is pointed” out, 
is used “to visualize advertisements, make 
them striking and attractive and to con- 
vey by illustration the thought which 
words failed to convey.” The agency ex- 
pended for art during the year ending 
January 31, 1919, $67,000, about $4,000 
of this being for photographs, and around 
$45,000 for outside work, while salaries 
of employes for inside work were $14,322, 
and only $52,370 was billed as expenses 
of the department to advertisers. 

In its arguments the government brief 
does not dispute the services rendered, 
but contends that the facts offered by 
the plaintiff do not determine whether 
the concern is a personal service corpora- 
tion. It is pointed out that the language 
of the 1918 Revenue Act must be strictly 
construed against the plaintiff and its 
failure to establish by a clear preponder- 
ance of the evidence and beyond a sub- 
stantial doubt, any one of the factors 
involved in the definition of the term— 
personal service corporation—is manifest. 
The showing made, it is claimed, must 
result in the denial of a personal service 
classification to the plaintiff. 
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It is argued by the government brief 
that the “key man” may often be a per- 
son who holds little stock in a corpora- 
tion—and his position, despite his incom- 
ing, producing abilities, would not en- 
title him to the term—“principal stock- 
holder.” 

Madden, the “contact man” in handling 
the Hotel Statler account, it is cited, 
never held more than 6 per cent of the 
Fuller & Smith agency stock. Fawcett, 
manager of the art department, was a 
big asset to the firm, but owned only 
two per cent of the concern’s stock. 

Smith had charge of the “creative” 
department which was subdivided—first 
into “Advertising Plans and Service,” in 
charge of Judson; second, “Advertising 
Designs,” in charge of W. C. Fawcett. 

Norman Craig was in charge of the 
“New Business Department:” Craig and 
his assistants also handled the “Analysis 
and Survey of New Business,” “Field 
Investigations,” and “Prospective Busi- 
ness” divisions. 

Thus Smith, Craig and Judson are 
classed by the government brief as “prin- 
cipal stockholders.” Smith held 46.6 per 
cent of the stock issued; Craig, 84 per 
cent; Judson, 10.1 per cent. Smith got 
in salary and bonuses during one year, 
$10,324 and received $19,250 in dividends ; 
Craig got $3,395 in dividends and $12,- 
250 in salary and bonuses, while Judson 
received $10,791 in salary and bonuses 
and $4,095 in dividends. 

Thus, three holders of 66.1 per cent of 
all stock got $33,376 in salaries and 
bonuses and $26,740 in dividends. Six- 
teen minor stockholders are also cited in 
the government brief as holding 33.9 per 
cent of all stock, and as receiving $62,- 
684 in salaries and bonuses and $13,532 
in dividends. 

At the close of the year ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1919, employes received $37,571 
in salaries and bonuses, while the prin- 
cipal stockholders got through the same 
channel but $33,376. In other words, 
minor shareholders received $62,684 and 
major stockholders—three of them—$33,- 
376. Thus the government tries to clinch 
its contention that the best part of the 
income of the concern could be attributed 
to employes and minor shareholders— 
not through the services of “principals.” 

“Tt can not be hard to say,” says the 
government brief, “that income is to be 
ascribed primarily to the activities of the 
principal stockholders.” 

It is contended—that the principals 
themselves must be active service givers 
—that employes might under these condi- 
tions do all the actual work while the 
principals were otherwise employed. 

‘Regularly employed,” says the brief, 
“is construed by Webster’s Dictionary 
as ‘steadily pursued,’ and not ‘intermit- 
tently.’ ” 

The capital stock of the Fuller & 
Smith agency, April 1, 1917, when it was 
organized, was distributed as follows: 
F. R. Fuller, 330 shares; Smith, 330 
shares; Craig, 75 shares; Judson, 75 
shares; F. Madden, 25 shares; Patrick 
W. Murphy, 25 shares; C. B. Horton, 40 
shares. Fuller, Smith and Craig held 90 
per cent of the total. Fuller dropped out 
about 1918 and the men abovenamed 
him excepted, held about 79 per cent, and 
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The Craig Tractor project is next ex- — 


on January 31, 1919, they held 66.1 per 
cent. 


ploited by the government brief. It was 
proposed to erect a factory in Euclid 
Village, near Cleveland. Fuller & Smith 
employes invested money in the tractor 
concern—some of them even borrowed 
what they invested; the principals in the 
agency used their talents, their time and 
their energies in promoting and launch- 
ing the enterprise and proposed to build 
1,200 tractors annually and sell them 
throughout the United States. 
ler-Smith agency became the advertising 
arm of the tractor project—the principals. 
gave more time and energy to the tractor 
scheme than to their real business. 

The fact that the Fuller & Smith 
agency was capitalized at $125,000 shows 
the members sought to use capital to 
bring income—sought to use capital in 
their agency business: 


The Ful- | 


First, directly, by the use of Liberty © 
Bonds and loans to stockholders and by — 


making cash discounts in their agency 
enterprise. 

~ Second, indirectly, through the employ- 
ment of minor stockholders in the oper- 
ations of the agency, used the capital to. 
pay club dues, traveling expenses, cost of 
entertainment, etc. For the year closing 
Jan. 31, 1919, the Fuller & Smith agency 
had $20,000 in Liberty Bonds and $28,000 
in tractor stock—which netted $1,793 in- 
come. 

The agency has failed, it is contended, 
to show income was not substantial 
profit through advertising placed. By 
extending credit to clients the agency 
also receives income. The Dunlop in- 
stance and the Beaver Board case were 
cited. 

Two letters from the agency to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 


Washington, are quoted, one saying that 


capital used is necessitated by delay and 
irregularity in receipts of commissions 
and fees and as a fund from which to 
advance the necessary expenses of con- 
ducting the business. This letter was 
dated Jan. 29, 1919, and another one un- 
der date of September changes the word- 
ing to read “to provide office furniture, 
equipment and accommodations and sal- 
aries.” The government contends the 
agency saw it had made damaging ad- 
missions in the first letter and in the 
second one sought to get away from 
them. F 

Under the classification of “incidentals” 
the government brief tackles expenditures 
of $18,202—classing them as investments 
made “for a definite purpose in securing 
new business, thus bringing income 
through an outlay or the direct use of 
capital.” 

The $15,000 paid for “good will” when 
the corporation took over the old part- 
nership of Fuller and Smith, is also 
classed as income producing effect. 


The documentary evidence now on file 


for the benefit of Judge Westenhaver 
when he takes up the case is voluminous 
and includes several financial statements 
from the agency, covering its entire 
business and other operations, exhibits 
in the tractor concern, etc. . 

The case is now closed and goes direct 
to Judge Westenhaver. 


“The Largest Business of Its Kind in America” 


HOTALING’S NEWS AGENCY 


NEW YORK 


Distributors of Out-of-Town Newspapers 
RETAIL BRANCHES 


NEWS-STANDS—43rd & Broadway 
North End of The Times Bldg. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
Barclay St. Entrance 


FOREIGN NEWS DEPOT 
The TIMES BUILDING 


FROM “NEWSPAPER HEADQUARTERS,” 308 West 40th STREET. 
We make five deliveries daily to the principal hotel news-stands. 
(Call Longacre 4649) 


Any daily, Sunday or weekly newspaper in the world secured. 


Low 


prices quoted on quantity and standing orders. 
Back numbers of New York and out-of-town newspapers carried in stock. 


7 Point Ionic No. 5 


The British delegation of trade-union 
representatives, who came here on 
Tuesday at the invitation of “The Lon- 
don Daily Mail’ to study reasons for 
the disparity between the high wages 
and prosperous living conditions of the 
American worker and their own lower 
wage standards, gained considerable 
light in a tour of several industrial 
establishments in Brooklyn yesterday. 

They were curious to know how it 
was that the average wage of the 
American toiler virtually doubled that 
of his British brother, and how it was 
possible for industries here to offer 
such fat envelopes to their employees 
and at the same time compete success- 
fully in world markets. 


American More Productive 


After a study of the Brooklyn Edison 
plant and the factory methods of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
Brooklyn, the delegates remarked that 
one of the vital reasons for the dis- 
parity was that the American worker 
was capable of producing and actually 
did produce more than the British 
toiler in a given time. 


8 Point Body 
Will average 1083 words to a 21-inch column 


634, Point Ionic No. 5 


The British delegation of trade-union 
representatives, who came here on Tues- 
day at the invitation of ‘The London 
Daily Mail” to study reasons for the dis- 
parity between the high wages and pros- 
perous living conditions of the American 
worker and their own lower wage stand- 
ards, gained considerable light in a tour 
of several industrial establishments in 
Brooklyn yesterday. 

They were curious to know how it was 
that the average wage of the American 
toiler virtually doubled that of his 
British brother, and how it was possible 
for industries here to offer such fat 
envelopes to their employees and at the 
same time compete successfully in world 
markets. 


American More Productive 


After a study of the Brooklyn Edison 
plant and the factory methods of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
Brooklyn, the delegates remarked that 
one of the vital reasons for the disparity 
was that the American worker was ca- 
pable of producing and actually did pro- 
duce more than the British toiler in a 
given time. 

This he was enabled to do, they learned, 
because of the high standards of efficien- 


7% Point Body 
Will average 1156 words to a 21-inch column 


61% Point Ionic No. 5 


The British delegation of trade-union 
representatives, who came here on Tues- 
day at the invitation of “The London 
Daily Mail” to study reasons for the dis- 
parity between the high wages and pros- 
perous living conditions of the American 
worker and their own lower wage stand- 
ards, gained considerable light in a tour 
of several industrial establishments in 
Brooklyn yesterday. 

They were curious to know how it was 
that the average wage of the American 
toiler virtually doubled that of his 
British brother, and how it was possible 
for industries here to offer such fat 
envelopes to their employees and at the 
Same time compete successfully in world 
markets. 

American More Productive 

After a study of the Brooklyn Edison 
plant and the factory methods of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company in 
Brooklyn, the delegates remarked that 
one of the vital reasons for the disparity 
Was that the American worker was ca- 
pable of producing and actually did pro- 
duce more than the British toiler in a 
given time. 

This he was enabled to do, they 
learned, because of the high standards 
of efficiency obtaining here, mass pro- 
duction methods, the utter perfection 


7 Point Body 
Will average 1238 words to a 21-inch column 
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(=LINOTYPE~-) 


Titi iti iin ti mn tT TT 


Ionic No.5 


The Type That Saves the Reader’s Eyes 


Editor, THe Linotype News 
New York City 
My Dear Sir: 


I wish to add a word of praise to the many you have received relative 
to the Ionic face. I read papers printed with Ionic with a great deal of 
satisfaction and eye comfort. Ionic seems to just fit the eye. 


Recently I made a test. One evening I read the......... (which 
is not set in Ionic) from 7 to 8 p.m. At the end of the hour my eyes were 
burning a little and I had a slight headache. The next evening, for the 
same length of time, I read The Kansas City Times, printed from the Ionic 
face. Not only was there no eye discomfort, and no headache, but my eyes 
felt as though they had not been used at all. 


The following evening I read the........... for an hour, and 
the result was as before—eyes smarting and a slight headache. Then I 
picked up The Kansas City Star and read it an hour, at the end of which 
time the headache had disappeared and my eyes felt comfortable. This 
proved to me that not only does the Ionic not strain the eyes, but actually 


RESTS THEM. 


I feel that all publishers of books and newspapers should adopt the 
Ionic. It is a boon to every man who, for pleasure or through necessity, 
reads a printed page. I have spoken so enthusiastically to my students in 
journalism of the Ionic face that I believe most of them will be Ionic 
“boosters” when they enter the field of journalism. 


Cordially and fraternally yours 
Car.LTon M. Brosius 


Head of Dept. of Journalism 
John E. Brown College 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


LINOTYPED IN THE CLOISTER FAMILY 
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COAST AGENCY GROUP 
CHANGES NAME 


Now “Association of Advertising Agen- 
with Don Francisco as Presi- 
dent—Combination Rates 
Discussed 


cies”’ 


At the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Advertising Service Association, 
held Oct. 20-22 at Santa Barbara, dele- 
gates voted to 
change the name 
of their organiza- 
tion to the Asso- 
ciation of Adver- 
tising Agencies, 
and elected Don 
Era nc1s co, sot 
Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, as 
president. Mr. 
Francisco was 
elected by unani- 
mous vote. 

Other _ officers 
elected were Atlee 
Hunt, Atlee Hunt 
Company, Oakland, first vice-president ; 
Dan B. Miner, Dan B. Miner Company, 
Los Angeles, second vice-president; 
Chester Crank, Smith & Ferris, Los 
Angeles, secretary-treasurer; Lou Honig, 
Honig-Cooper Company, San Francisco ; 
Fred Curtis White, Los Angeles; Barton 
Stebbins, Stebbins & Long, Los Angeles; 
Alvin Long, San Jose, and H. C. Bern- 
stein, Lockwood-Shackelford, San Fran- 
cisco, directors. 

The convention took up a discussion of 
advertising methods and ethics, as well 
as methods of chain newspapers dictating 
inch and linage prices, and the influence 


Don Francisco 


of strong independent papers on the 
agencies. 
The election of officers was held at 


midnight of the 21st, the various subjects 
under discussion being prolonged into the 
evening. 


CYRUS CURTIS HONORED 


Bronze Tablet on Publisher Unveiled 
at Drexel Institute 


A bronze tablet honoring Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, newspaper and magazine pub- 
lisher, was unveiled Nov. 2 by the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

In a brief speech Dr. Kenneth Gordon 
Matheson, president of Drexel, declared 
that Mr. Curtis “had been most liberal 
in his gifts’ to the Institute. 

In responding Mr. Curtis said “the 
reason I have given some money to the 
institution is because I believe in the 
kind of education that Drexel is giving. 
It is the kind I missed,” he said. 

The tablet, placed over a door leading 
to the Institute’s museum, was unveiled 
by Mrs. Alexander Rensselaer, wife of 
the chairman of the board of trustees. 

A pipe organ, the gift of Mr. Curtis, 
is being built at Hartford, Conn., at a 
cost of $100,000. It will be installed in 
the auditorium of the Institute. Previ- 
ously Mr. Curtis had made gifts of $100,- 
000 and $50,000 to the institution. 


WOODYARD ELECTED 


Weekly Publisher Heads West Virginia 
Journalism Conference 


Edward D. Woodyard, of Spencer, W. 
Va., was unanimously elected president 
of the West Virginia Journalism Confer- 
ence and newspaper council at the sixth 
annual meeting in Morgantown, Oct. 28. 
He is but 31 years of age and is prob- 
ably one of the youngest publishing as- 
sociation presidents in the United States. 

Mr. Woodyard is the publisher of 
eight weekly newspapers in West Vir- 
ginia, and is associated with his broth- 
ers, William and Henry Woodyard in 
the publishing business. They are the 
sons of ex-Congressman Harry C. Wood- 
yard, of West Virginia, and have been 
engaged in the newspaper business only 
six years. 

Other officers are: H. S. Whetsell, 
Kingwood Preston County Republican, 
vice-president, and S. S. Buzzerd, Mor- 
gan Messenger, secretary-treasurer. 
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BATSON BUYS DAILY 


New York World Financial Writer 
Takes Over Staten Islander 


R. R. Batson has resigned as fnancial 
writer on the staff of the New York Eve- 
ning World, and has bought the Staten 
Islander from M. J. Kane, who remains 
as vice president. Mr. Batson is the presi- 
dent of the Staten Islander, but will con- 
tinue to write financial news from an 
office of his own on Liberty street. 

Ben J. Gold, formerly on the staff of 
the Staten Island Advance, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Staten 
Islander by Mr. Batson, succeeding Frank 
Simondson who has joined a Yonkers 
paper. Evan Taylor continues as eurtor. 


FENTRESS-MARSH NOW 
CONTROL WACO FIELD 


Texas Publishers Buy Waco Times- 
Herald and Discontinue Their 
Evening Tribune Launched 
Recently 


E. S. Fentress and Charles E. Marsh, 
owners of a string of Texas dailies, 
gained control of the Waco field this 
week with purchase from D. D. Moore 
of the Waco Times-Herald, afternoon 
and Sunday morning daily. Moore sold 
the paper to Fentress and Marsh the day 
after he bought it from George C. and 
Fred B. Robinson, C. J. Glover and W. 
A. Little. Fentress told an pITOR & 
PUBLISHER representative that the 
amount he and Marsh paid for the Times- 
Herald was not far from a reported con- 
sideration of $150,000. 

Fentress and Marsh have published the 
Waco News-Tribune, morning daily, for 
a number of years and one month ago 
established the Waco Evening Tribune, 
which they suspended upon purchase of 


the Times-Herald, one of the older dail- - 


ies of the state. The latter was con- 
ducted by the Robinsons and associates 
for 25 years. 

Future publication of the Waco dai- 
lies from a single plant will be on a basis 
of 13 issues per week, it being planned 
to combine the Sunday Times, Herald 
and News-Tribune under the joint name. 
30th plants of the two papers will be 
consolidated, such of the Times-Herald 
equipment as is found available being 
moved to the News-Tribune plant. 

Separate editorial organizations will be 
maintained for the two papers, Fentress 
said, although Frank Baldwin, managing 
editor of the News-Tribune, also will per- 
form that function on the evening paper. 
Richard C. Bush, managing editor of the 
Times-Herald, is being retained as a 
news executive. S. D. Jones, business 
manager of the News-Tribune, similarly 
will be business manager of the Times- 
Herald. W. A. Little, advertising man- 
ager of the Times-Herald under the 
former editorship, will be retained, prob- 
ably in a similar capacity. 

Fentress said advertising rates, which 
will be worked out in combination, will 
remain about the same as they formerly 
were for the two papers. No change in 
subscription price is contemplated. 

Moere, who acquired the Times-Her- 
ald from Robinson and associates, is a 
former New Orleans newspaper man and 
was publisher of the Fort Worth Record 
while William Randolph Hearst owned 
that paper. Fentress asserted that Moore 
did not represent the News-Tribune in 
the deal, 

Waco is the second Texas city in 
which both morning and evening dailies 
are owned and published by Fentress and 
Marsh. They have the Austin American 
and Austin Statesman. They also con- 
trol the Wichita Falls Record-News, 
morning daily, and have been interested 
in papers at Orange and Port Arthur. 


NEW TEXAS DAILY 


Sinton, Tex., Nov. 2—The Sinton 
Enterprise, a four page daily, has begun 
publication here. ©. W. Sarrett, editor 
of the Weekly Enterprise also is editor 
of the daily. 
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NEWSPAPER MAN WHO UPSET 
FALL-SINCLAIR TRIAL 


Donald T. King, rewrite man on the 
Washington Herald, who received the 
tip that Juror E. K. Kidwell was 
talking about getting a car “a block 
long” after the Fall-Sinclair trial. 
His investigation set government ma- 
chinery in motion resulting in the 
mistrial order Wednesday by Asso- 
ciate Justice F. L. Siddons. 


DAILIES WANT TO USE 
RADIO FOR NEWS 


Federal Trade Commission Will Hold 
Hearing on Application of N. Y. 


Times, Hearst Papers, and 


Others 


(By Telegraph to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 

WasuHincton, D. C., Nov. 3.—The 
Federal Radio Commission plans to have 
a hearing late in November for the bene- 
fit of those who want to transmit news 
on low waves between points in the Uni- 
ted States. 

The New York Times has filed appli- 
cation for a limited commercial license to 
radio news between Washington and New 
York, and between offices in New York 
and cities in the United States and Can- 
ada, where it serves newspaper clients. 

The Hearst papers have asked author- 
ity to radio news between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, with the understanding 
that other chain newspapers also will ap- 
pear before the Commission on the same 
subject. 


GROGAN PROMOTED 


Stephen (‘Si’) Grogan, formerly aute 
editor and in charge of automobile adver- 
tising of the Washington (D. C.) Post, 
has been promoted to advertising man- 
ager. 


-FOR PROMPT SERVICE~ 


TYPE 


BORDERS « ORNAMENTS « BRASS RULE 
Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES ¢ KLYMAX FEEDERS ¢ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Salling Houses of the? 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh 

New York Richmond Cleveland 

Philadelphia Atlanta Detroit 
Bide ee Cliceeon et 


Cincinnati 
St. Louis 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


TWO AGENCIES TRY TO 
CUT RATES 1 


N. W. Ayer and Campbell-Ewald Cite 
Big Automobile Linage as Reason ~ 
for Asking Less-Than- | 
Card Rates 


Attempts by agencies to obtain “bargain 
rates” from newspaners have been un- 
covered by the Advertising Bureau of 
the New York State Dailies, which in its 
Nov. 2 bulletin reprints letters receiyi 
by a paper from N. W. Ayer & Son, and 
the Campbell-Ewald Company.. 


Both agencies are seeking to break 
down newspaper rate structures to gain 
lower rates for automobile advertising 
because of the large volume of linage 
purchased. The newspapers are generally 


refusing to comply. N. W. Ayer & Son 
wanted a cut because of a 20,000 line ac- 
count, and the newspaper advertising 
manager declined, stating that the space 
could not be “profitably delivered” at less 
than his present rate. 

‘The letter received by the newspaper 
from the Campbell-Ewald Company read 
in part: i 

“In past years it has been the custom 
of the Buick Motor Company to send 
advertisements to its dealers to be used 
in their local newspapers. The individual 
dealer paid the entire cost of the adver- 
tising. At many points this resulted in 
an intermittent campaign. 

“At the request of the Buick Motor 
Company, the Campbell-Ewald Company 
spent nearly a year in a study of dealer 
newspaper advertising. | Recommenda- 
tions subsequently were made to this 
client that co-operative newspaper plan be 
adopted, which was approved. 

“Tt became necessary to release Buick 
advertising for the 1928 -eason at an 
earlier date than in former years and 
before the definite co-operative program 
could be formulated. Insertion orders 
had to go forward carrving instructions 
so that copy would appear simultaneously 
‘throughout the country. 

“The Buick Motor Company proyided 
the Campbell-Ewald Company with the 
rate the Buick dealer had enjoyed. We 
then sent you our wire asking the same 
rate for the General Motors Corporation 
for the following reasous: 

“Because the newspaper in most cases 
will receive more space than heretofore. 

“Because the newspaper will receive an 
advertising schedule assuring the ap- 
pearance of Buick advertisements without 
interruption. 

“Because the newsser incurs no sales 
expense in securing this additional busi- 
ness. 

“Because no composition is, necessary 
excepting for the dealer’s name and ad- 
dress, complete mats or stereos being 
furnished. : 

“Because all bills will be paid on dis- 
count dates. 

“Because the General Motors Corpora- 
tion is the largest user of newspaper space 
in the country and therefore we believe, 
is entitled to the lowest rate established 
by newspapers.” 
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First Historical Novel Ever Written Pwo M 
For First Publication in Newspapers Pe 


A vivid picture of the Southwest of the ’80s, mance of Tony Harrison and Rita Moore, a 
when the spoken word was less eloquent than splendid, virile love story. 
the six-gun; of hell-roaring border towns; of ; ; 
the vast cattle ranches of the Cherokee Strip, After months of research and interview, the 
and the long-drawn-out fight of David Payne  @Uthor has traced, with painstaking regard for 
and his ‘‘Boomers”’ to open the Indian Terri- accuracy, the colorful careers of Pawnee Bill 
tory to settlement. and other famous pioneer figures of the same 


; era. He gives, for the first time, an authentic 
That is THE BLAZING HORIZON, newest recital of Pawnee Bill’s early activities. 


serial story by Ernest Lynn. It deals with one 

of the most romantic phases of frontier history THE BLAZING HORIZON marks a new 
—the beginnings of Oklahoma—-and culminates departure in newspaper fiction. It is the first 
in the great rush of 1889, when 50,000 of the historical romance ever written originally for 
nation’s land-hungry stormed across the border newspaper publication. I[lustrated with the 
in a mad race for free homes. Against this striking brush work of Joe King and rare, old- 
background Ernest Lynn has pictured the ro- time photographs. 


In 48 Installments---for release November 21 


Pawnee Bill (Gordon W. Lillie) says of Joseph B. Thoburn, curator of the Okla- 
BLAZING HORIZON: Fred S. Ferguson, president of NEA Ser- homa Historical Society, says: 

I do not find a single correction I could ABE TAS “IT wish that all of the fiction that has been 
ke in the story. It contains the only ac- “A new type of newspaper fiction. ... I based upon these themes were as faithful in de- 
rate history ever written of my early life. am sure THE BLAZING HORIZON will appedl. picting those fading and faded scenes from real 
. Lynn has the atmosphere of those early . . . It stands out as a remarkable piece of life. . . . The writer is to be congratulated. 
YS perfectly. . . . I consider it the great- real reporting.” . . . It should command the sustained inter- 
story on Okiahoma I have ever read.” est of thousands of readers.” 


:. y 1 W. 3rd St. 
2) NEA Service, Inc., Gong’ Ong 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service---Backed by 34 Years’ Experience 


7 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


What It Costs the Detroit News to Deliver Suburban Routes by Motor 
Truck—Keeping Tabs on the Newlyweds—Weekly 
Uses Billboards 


ACTUAL cost. of suburban delivery on 

the Detroit News is .2643 cents per 
cwt., according to a test made over a 12- 
month period by J. C. Montgomery, cir- 
culation manager. In arriving at this fig- 
ure every cost, except the garage over- 
head, was taken into consideration, and 
automobile depreciation is extended over 
four years. 

“Delivery by truck has proved more 
satisfactory than any of the older 
methods,” Mr. Montgomery said. “Claims 
for papers missed, late, short and de- 
stroyed are eliminated. Labor is saved 
in the mailing department, as each load 
may be dispatched in bulk, the driver 
being supplied with a list showing where 
papers are to be delivered, 
amount. Large dealers sign this list as 
a receipt of delivery and each day’s list 
is returned to the office for filing: When 
the smaller newspapers install suburban 
delivery they can serve both agents and 
single subscribers, while on larger news- 
papers motor route bundles can be de- 
livered to carriers at convenient points. 

“The development of rural motor routes 
has supplied the advertiser with a medium 
which gives him access to prospects that 
have patronized mail order houses before. 

“With a fleet of trucks operating daily 
to suburban districts, advantage should be 
taken of the advertising possibilities 
through the use of display signs on every 
car. Some newspapers paint their cars a 
distinctive color to further call attention 
to their endeavor to serve the public. 

“Eyery route should be operated on a 
time schedule, and an explanation de- 
manded when a variation takes place. All 
cars should be checked out and in by a 
time clock. When the time on a route 
varies a ‘Service Recorder’ should be 
used. This instrument shows the actual 
time that a truck is in motion or standing 
still and with a car operating on a sched- 
ule it is possible to tell in what town the 
delay takes place.’ 


Matrimonial statistics furnish a par- 
ticularly fine prospect list for the circula- 
tion department of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Tunes. A form letter goes out to 
all married couples following the publica- 
tion of their license data. : 

The letter addressed to both the bride 
and groom reads in part: 

“Dear Friends: 

“The Los Angeles Times wishes to ex- 
tend its sincere congratulations to both of 
you, with the hope that every good for- 
tune and happiness will be yours. 

“Tt may interest you to know that many 
of our subscribers started their subscrip- 
tions at the time they were married and 
some have taken the paper regularly for 
20, 25 and 30 years. One of the pleasant 
facts about this to us is that these old 
subscribers say that the Times has con- 
tributed substantially to their welfare. 

“We trust it will not take away from 
the sincerity of our letter if we incor- 
porate in it a cordial invitation to become 
one of our readers. You will find our 
household page of incalculable value. | It 
contain recipes, menu and household hints 
that will more than repay you for the 
time spent in reading them. They are 
gleaned from the very best authorities. 
The menu recipes are in keeping with the 
season and will save you much time and 
thought when marketing.” 

Following this touching on the house- 
hold phase of the newlyweds’ life, the 
balance of the letter sketchily refers to 
other features of the Times. 

A subscription postcard, stamped and 
addressed is enclosed. This is for a one 
month trial subscription, and reference is 
made to a renewal offer the subscriber 
will receive before the expiration of the 
month’s subscription. 


The Puyallup (Wash.) Herald is be- 
lieved to be the only weekly newspaper 
in the country vsing billboards to adver- 


and the” 


tise itself. Several boards on main 
traveled roads in Pierce county are being 
used. In huge letters the boards read: 
“Welcome to Puyallup—Home of the 
Puyallup Herald. Complete Job Print- 
ing Plant in Connection.” 


The London Evening Standard is add- 
ing to its fleet of motor trucks for de- 
livering newspapers to street and shop 
newsvendors in London and the suburbs 
and has had an ingenious new type of 
body built. At the rear of the van, in- 
stead of the usual doors there is a roller- 
shutter panel, operating vertically. Doors 
have, in the past, caused much trouble 
when the papers were being distributed. 
A large painted sign extends diagonally 
across the roof of the van, and there is a 
Soloflex sign—which takes its light from 
the sky or from street lamps—on the 
hood over the driver’s seat. There is One 
seat for the driver of the truck and a 
space beside him for the boy to stand 
who hands out the papers. 


John A. Bunn, 
manager Passaic (N. J.) Daily Herald, 
has succeeded his*chief, Percy Shipman, 
who has become circulation manager of 
the Paterson Press-Guardian. 


A new and novel stunt was arranged 
by the Akron (O.) Times-Press at a 
football game at Alliance, O., Oct. 29. 
The Times-Press obtained the use of a 
dirigible balloon, the Pilgrim, owned by 
an Akron rubber company, for a special 
trip from Akron to Alliance. 

When the balloon reached the playing 
field where Akron University and Mount 
Union football teams were in contest, play 
was halted and the ship descended to the 
field, made a landing and delivered 
several bundles of special Times-Presses 
which contained an account of the early 
part of the game. 

A special landing crew had been sent 
to the field to take care of the airship on 
its arrival. The plan was conceived and 
executed in less than three hours’ time. 


The Ohio State Circulation Managers’ 
Association, meeting at Columbus Oct. 
26, 1927, elected the following officers: 
President, W. R. Rauck, Cincinnati Post; 
vice-president, George Rohn, Ohio Farm- 
er, Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, Glenn 
L. Cox, Dayton Daily News; Board of 
directors; John Spencer, Newark Advo- 
cate; R. F. Corcoran, Lima News; W. B. 
Johnson, Athens Messenger. 


“What was your worst scare?” the 
Chicago Evening American is asking its 
readers, who are offered cash prizes and 
theater tickets for the best letters on the 
subject. The contest is being run in con- 


junction with the showing at a loop the-° 


ater of “The Cat and the Canary,” a 
movie thriller. The Evening American 
and Balaban & Katz, theater magnates, 
will pay $100 for the best letters relating 
scare experiences. The American is also 
awarding daily cash prizes for the best 
“slips of the tongue” sent in by readers. 
Prizes consist of a $10 first award, $5 
for second place, and ten $1 awards. 


The Goldsmith News Agency of Salem, 
Mass., celebrated its 50th anniversary on 
Noy. 1. Arthur F. Goldsmith, founder 
of the agency, is still its directing head 
at the age of 71. The agency was started 
when only about 2,500 papers were han- 
dled daily. The present traffic now, in- 
cluding out-of-town newspapers, is 30,000. 


ANOTHER NAME SHORTENED 


Announcement is made by the Orange 
County Independent Corporation of a 
change in name of the Middletown 
(N. Y.) Times Press and Daily Herald, 
merged several months ago, to the Mid- 
dletown Times Herald, effective Nov. 1, 


assistant. circulation! 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


William Ryan Resigns from Ford Motor Company—Atwater Kent Now 
Advertising Reduced Prices—Harper Joins Postum 
Company, Inc. 


Wiss A. RYAN, for 19 years in 
the Sales department of the Ford 
Motor Company and head of the depart- 
ment since 1918, has resigned, it was an- 
nounced Oct. 27. 

Mr. Ryan succeeded Norval A. Hawk- 
ins as Ford’s sales manager. He joined 
the Ford organization in 1908 from the 
Buick Company in Flint. 

It was unofficially stated that F. L. 
Rockelman, vice-president and general 
manager of the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton Railroad, owned by Mr. Ford, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Ryan. 


Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com- 
pany, through Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, is now using newspapers to adver- 
tise reduced prices on its radio sets. Ad- 
vertising copy states that the lowered 
cost is an example of the “tremendous 
drama of American industry.” Without 
so stating the copy is a tribute to the 
persistent advertising done by the At- 
water Kent Manufacturing Company. 
The text continues in part: 

“Atwater Kent Radio, because of its 
obvious and convincing superiority, won 
universal preference. When America ap- 
proves, it buys. An avalanche of demand 
resulted. A two-acre factory has ex- 
panded into an enormous plant covering 
15% acres.” 


Marion C. Harper, formerly president 
of the Plymouth Advertising Agency, has 
joined the staff of the advertising de- 
partment of the Postum Company, Inc., 
New York, Ralph Starr Butler, advertis- 
ing manager announced this week. 


For the first quarter ended Sept. 30, 
the Postum Company reported new 
profits of $2,560,359. Net profits during 
the first nine months of the current year 
totaled $9,319,743. Both the third quar- 


ter and the nine months’ figures ine 
operations of the Walter Baker ( 
pany, Inc., since the date of acquisi 
Aug. 12, 1927. 


Effective advertising copy using pl 
graphic illustration is being place 
newspapers nationally by the Qu 
Oats Company, Chicago. The cop 
promoting “muffets,’ a Quaker 
product, as “the first really new br 
fast in years.” The illustration is 
dish of the food on a table, with 
hands of an invisible sitter showing, 
holding a spoon and the other the 
of a plate on which the dish of mr 
rest. The slogan, printed on a yj 
mortised band above the hands re¢ 
“All Muffets ask is one breakfast!” 


Celanese Corporation of America 
E. 26th street, New York, which ha; 
luged newspapers with free publicit 
now buying space in newspapers t¢ 
quaint the public with the Celanese t 
mark, used to designate the corporal 
brand of yarns, fabrics and garments 


Vernax Chemical Company, make 
Vernax, a mouth wash, has appo 
Charles A. Weeks & Co., New Yor 
handle its advertising. 

William H. Rankin Company, 
York advertising agency, is now pli 
advertising for the Hospital Spe 
Company, makers of sanitary napki 


Rotogravure sections in metrop¢ 
newspapers are being used by the L 
olier Company of New York for ai 
tising being placed by Mears Ady 
ing, Inc, . ; 


The advertising of the Marinello | 
pany is now being handled by Wimnst 
Sullivan, New York advertising age 


INSTON & SULLIVAN, 


LNG 

New York agency, has elected 
William Gallow secretary and treasurer, 
succeeding A. B. Sullivan, now a vice- 
president. 


Young & Rubicam, New York adver- 
tising agency, will move about Dec. 1 
from the ninth to the third floor of the 
Murray Hill Building, 285 Madison 
avenue. In the new offices the agency 
will have double its present space. 


Oscar Keller, well known for his 
decoration and design, has rejoined the 
Ethridge staff. 


A. E. Whitehill, formerly general sales 
manager of Cleveland & Whitehill, manu- 
facturer of men’s clothing, Newburgh, 
N. Y., has been appointed an account 
executive of Reimers & Osborn, Inc., 
New York agency. 


Miss Amelia Hedges, formerly with 
Doubleday Page & Co. and _ with 
Women’s Wear, has joined the copy staff 
of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. She will 
specialize on women’s products accounts. 


Ernest A. Burrill, associated with the 
George E. Keith Company, Brockton 
(Mass.) shoe manufacturers, for the past 
21 years, has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the Boston agency of the 
Kenyon Company, who are to handle the 
four-year $4,000,000 advertising cam- 
paign for the National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Mr. Burrill was formerly 


Winsten & Sullivan Elects Gallow—Young & Rubicam to Move Decem, 
ber 1—Amelia Hedges with Charles W. Hoyt Company— 
Keller Rejoins Ethridge 


a reporter on both of the Brockton tr 
papers, the Enterprise and the Tim 

Announcement has been made o 
election of Edward Frank Humme 
vice-president of the advertising fir 
Blackett & Sample, Inc., Chicago. 
Hummert also becomes editor-in-chi 
the concern. He enters the Blacki 
Sample company as a_ partner. 
Hummert is one of the best knowi 
vertising writers in America, and 
seven years was chief-of-copy of a 
fices of Lord & Thomas and Lugan 


Miss Nina Baker, formerly with 
kins & Holden, has joined the copy 
of the G. Lynn Sumner Company: 


REPRESENTING HEARST PAPI 


Conger & Moody have been appc 
the Pacific Coast representatives o 
following newspapers: Chicago A 
can, Detroit Times, Albany T 
Union, Milwaukee Wisconsin News, 
ton American, Washington Times, . 
more News, Boston Sunday Advei 
Atlanta Georgian & Sunday Ame 
Rochester Journal & Sunday Ame 
Syracuse Journal & Sunday Ame 
These are all Hearst newspapers. 


RAVENNA REPUBLICAN SOI 


The Ravenna (Ohio) Republica 
been sold to E. C. Dix, publisher ¢ 
Wooster (Ohio) Record. A. D.B 
son. associated with the Republicar 
1905 and editor and proprietor since 


retires. » 
. > 
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Correct Oklahoma City Lineage 
First nine months of 1927 
First ! 


—~ THE OKLAHOMAN 


(7 Days) 
(oe Ge LT CSYER 0 ge ee 3,159,406 
BPAMOUAInecace: fo... et 2,206,716 
Buassified Lineage ........... 45. 1,730,431 
IEEE LL 8 op ee 7,096,553 


Second ! 
— OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


(6 Days) 
LocalLineage.) 9.04 ..- - ee 2,786,208 
Wationalblineacee. er: see a 1,715,981 
Glssified.imeaces .. . tee. 1,216,426 
‘Ofal eee ee... eee 5,718,615 


Third! 


(6 Days) 
Pocaiineace 076 0h tin. |. nas 2,657,789 
National Lineage... .5.-455,) » ser +s 657,153 
Classified Lineage .............. 619,813 
TESEL IE a ceaaeo th - eae lon Eee 3,934,755 


Figures by Delisser Bros. 


We are hereby glad to correct an error 


A wire from Delisser Brothers reading, “NINE MONTHS LOCAL TOTAL OKLAHOMAN 
TWO MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED AND NINETY SIX;” was interpreted as: 


De 896, 000 Instead of Mp 000, 896 } 
Causing us to publish a total local lineage for the Oklahoman (7 days) of | 


4.054.510 ina 3,159,406 — 


The relative standing of Oklahoma City newspapers was not affected by this error 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN | 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY | 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas _ City Atlanta San Francisco | 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 


Statistical Rating of Virginia Counties and Cities for Products 
of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of Quality 
and Cost—An Original Simplified and Tested 
Formula from Basic Data 


By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


Copyright 1927 by Editor & Publisher Company. All rights are reserved and 
warning ts given that reproduction of these results, in whole or in part, without 
written permission of Editor & Publisher Co., will constitute copyright infringe- 
ment. 


BUYING POWER ANALYZED BY PRODUCT 
CLASSES FOR VIRGINIA 


‘ Note: Figures below represent percentages of U. S. total carried out to four 
places: To use, mark off four places and insert decimal point. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


VER GIN TAs eee 20370 18019 15668 13317 10966 9353 
ACCOMAG ee 278 230 181 134 86 41 
ALBEMARLE ..... 329 Boo 337 342 346 185 
ALLEGHANY ...... 201 210 218 227 236 86 
AMELIA so foe 84 67 50 35 16 9 
VL ED Eres lye eee 162 130 99 67 35 21 
APPOMATTOX ..... 76 61 47 33 18 16 
ARLINGTON ...... 329 310 292 274 256 182 

Alexandria @....... 156 143 131 118 105 77 
AUGUSTA... os 385 335 284 235 185 151 
StaliMtoi) speed ee 96 99 103 107 110 87 
BAT Hie) A eee 52 45 39 33 326 20 
BEDFORD 2 >-4.. 251 202 153 106 57 42 
BLANDEW oe 46 36 26 16 6 5 
BOTETOURT ....... 131 106 80 54 29 14 
BRUNSWICE ...... 180 152 123 96 68 34 
BUCHANAN ....... 137 108 79 50 21 19 
BUCKINGHAM .... 117 92 67 42 17 15 
CAMPBELL ....... 506 479 452 426 398 630 
Lynchburp) ee eee 275 292 309 326 343 556 
CAROLINE... 125 100 75 50 25 25 
CARROLL eee 170 133 96 59 Ze 30 
CHARLES CITY... 38 30 22 14 6 11 
CHARLOTTE ..... 148 119 90 60 31 24 
CHESTERFIELD 178 146 113 82 50 34 
CUARK Es eres ae 57 46 36 25 14 13 
CRAIGS a ee. 33 26 19 12 5 4 
CULPEPER >. 6... 106 89 71 53 36 26 
CUMBERLAND ... 71 56 41 25 10 8 
DICKENSON ...... 128 103 78 53 28 18 
DINWIDDIE ...... 453 401 351 302 251 203 
Petersbures, oo.) a6. “0 SUB) 286 267 248 229 184 
ELIZABETH CITY 223 206 189 Wie JES) 86 
ESSEXG Wwe hints. hee 67 53 39 24 10 7 
FAIRFAX, eau. .4; 189 160 131 101 72 56 
FAUQUIER 4a 176 147 119 91 62 89 
ELOY De. eee 103 80 58 36 13 15 
FLUVANNA ....... 69 55 4] 26 12 Te 
FRANKLIN ....... 207 164 122 79 36 23 
FREDERICK ...... 168 148 128 108 88 84 
GILESTA 2 eee 98 81 64 47 30 11 
GLOCESTER ...... 93 74 55 36 17 21 
GOOCHLAND ..... 70 56 42 27 1h} 19 
GRAYSON sist oe 156 124 92 59 27 21 
GREENER ee 50 39 28 17 6 13 
GREENSVILLE 94 80 66 52 38 17 
HALIFA Xt). nee 340 277 NS TS 88 82 
HANOVER. oe 152 128 104 80 56 27 
HENRICO# 1912 2023 2133 2245 2356 2803 
Richmond aes 1708 1845 1982 2119 2256 2687 
HEN RY.9e soe 173 145 ily 88 60 72 
HIGHLAND ....... 39 30 22 14 5 4 
ISLE OF WIGHT.. 113 90 67 44 21 20 
JAMES ICEDRYaenkne 50 43 36 29 22 20 
KING AND QUEEN 72 57 41 25 10 8 
KING GEORGE ... 45 36 27 18 9 9 
KING WILLIAM... 72 60 48 35 23 11 
LANCASTER ...... 78 63 47 31 16 12 
LEE... eee 209 166 123 80 37 30 
LOUDOUN so. 165 136 108 80 51 53 
LOUISAW a. fee 139 110 82 54 25 19 
LUNENBERG ..... 133 105 78 50 Ze 18 
MADISON ......... 75 60 44 28 13 12 
MATHEWS ......... 67 54 42 29 16 4 
MECKLENBURG .. 262 215 168 121 74 56 
MIDDLESEX ...... 64 51 38 25 12 7 
MONTGOMERY ... 199 170 142 114 85 32 
NANSEMOND ..... 252 ZAG. 181 145 110 126 
Suffolk teevanu ei eis 88 88 88 88 88 104 
NELSONS. ne 141 116 91 65 40 19 
NEW KENT ........ 35 28 21 14 
NORE OMK aa 2290 2216 2142 2069 1994 1258 
Nertolkan een ane 1441 1436 1431 1426 1421 889 
Portsmouth ja 509 490 471 451 432 274 
NORTH HAMPTON 154 135 ae 99 80 41 
NORTHUMBERLAND 95 76 57 37 18 11 
NOTTOWAY ...... 122 109 96 83 70 27 
ORANGE* ea cae 107 89 72 54 36 33 


= 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No 


DA GEO Aenae ae ee 123 102 82 62 41 
PAT RICK#@# pace. xe 132 105 77 49 22 
PITTSYLVANIA .. 681 586 491 397 302 
Danvillex, 5 See 204 207 210 213 216 + 
POWHATAN ...... 54 43 32 FAV 9 
PRINCE EDWARD 122 101 80 59 38 
PRINCE GEORGE. 146 122 98 74 50 
Hopewelly sa. ane 85 74 62 50 39 
PRINCESS ANNE.. 119 97 HS 52 30 
PRINCE WILLIAM 119 101 83 64 46 
BULAS Kiveeen se 137 116 95 74 53 
RAPPAHANNOCK 64 51 ail 23 10 
RICHMOND ...... 59 ~ 47 35 22 10 
ROANOKE .:...... 743 754 764 776 787 
ING rT sYo) geen A © nine 534 579 624 668 hapa?!) 
ROCK BRIDGE.... 203 170 138 105 72 
ROCKINGHAM ... 297 250 202 155 ‘ 108 
RUSSH LES see 229 183 137 90 44 
SCOTTSR le ee 202 159 116 7s) 30 
SHENANDOAH ... 166 135 104 73 42 
He teas oe 186 151 115 79 44 
SOUTHAMPTON .. 227 184 141 98 55 
SPOTSYLVANIA .. 140 124 109 93 Hie 
STARE ORD 4.0). 64 50 37 23 9 
SUR RYit i nee eee 74 59 45 30 15 
SUSSEX@) Sree 101 82 62 42 23 
TAZEWELL ........ 243 212 180 148 117 
WARREN GAL Wey 60 47 34 218 
WARWICE ........ 501 448 393 340 287 > | 
Newport News .... 397 362 328 293 258 
WASHINGTON .... 323 278 WARE 187 142 


VES MOE EL ANS 86 68 50 32 14 


Counties and cities having more than 10,000 population in Virginia. 
Base Town and County Map Copyright by American Map Co., New York, 


This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Virginia above or below | 
the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of less 
than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each merchandising class. 
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at the source of the news ~ 


OW would you like to cover this assignment? Sam Love, United Press feature 


writer, stood by, watched, listened and questioned while Flo Ziegfeld picked a 
new chorus from among several hundred eye-filling applicants. Then he reluctantly 
went back to the office and wrote a story which delighted and amused millions of read- 
ers of United Press member newspapers. Note Sam’s alert attitude, pencil poised and 
everything. This kind of an assignment ought to make any reporter observant and 
attentive. Even Mr. Ziegfeld, who has a right to be blase after viewing several million 
three-alarm beauties in the course of his career, appears in this picture to be concen- 


« 


trating quite without effort. 


UNITED PRESS 


= 
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The Wood Ultra- Modern 


7 Sy HE WOOD PRESS is not “‘merely another press’, as some have 
| F 5 od 


: hastily assumed. On the contrary, it constitutes a complete 

8) revision of the modern newspaper printing press, from which it 
iio in fundamentals of the most vital importance to the growing 
newspaper. 


Such a revision has never occurred before, since the rotary printing and folding 
machine was perfected in the early ’80’s. The original mechanical principles of that 
machine have survived, and their limitations still are to be found in the modern press, 
whatever its name. 


It was because of the very persistence of these historic limitations, and the con- 
sequent inability of the modern press to expand with the newspaper’s wholly unexpected 
post-war growth in bulk and circulation, that this revision was made. It became necessary 
to eliminate the principles and mechanisms of the modern press which had become obso- 
lete, and to replace them by others of vastly greater capacity, elasticity, precision and 
dependence. 


So thorough, in fact, has been this reconstruction that it inaugurates a complete 
revolution in the production of the newspaper, which will result in pressroom outputs 
greater than any now obtainable by from 50 to 80 per cent per minute of time, per cubic 
foot of working space, per dollar of operating cost. 


This, I am fully convinced, will entail the replacement by the metropolitan newspaper 
of its entire existing pressroom equipment, because of the enormous savings to be made 
in time, space, operating cost, and waste, and the gains to be made in the typographical 
excellence of its product. 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MA 


501 FIFTH AVE 
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Newspaper Printing Press 


PRINTING AND FOLDING UNITS 
OF THE WOOD PRESS 


2PORATION | 


a 
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ETHICS OR ECONOMICS? 


NDERLYING all the current comment on 
i | “bunk” in advertising, which formed so large 
a part of the week’s annual convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers, lies an inchoate 
resentment against the high cost of advertising and 
of advertised merchandise. The charges join heads 
and tails to make the circle—because of the exag- 
- gerated competitive statements in advertising, com- 
petitors must increase their advertising expenditure 
in the hope of overwhelming the opposition by fre- 
quency of assertion and sheer weight of print paper; 
because of the high cost of widespread advertising 
effort, advertisers must crowd the truth to and be- 
yond the limit to get the last ounce of selling power 
from their efforts. 

By both processes the consumer loses, and the old 
belief that “advertising, in the last analysis, pays for 
itself by the economies effected in mass production 
and distribution” falls on a rocky roadside. 

There is too much advertising of some kinds today. 
There is too much production of certain articles which 
perforce must be heavily advertised. The purchaser 
of a tube of shaving cream at any drug store in this 
month of November, 1927, gets his tube of cream 
accompanied by a can of powder, a bottle of lotion, a 
razor, or a tube of tooth-paste, all for less than the 
price he paid a year ago for the shaving cream alone. 
He tries one cream after another, finds that the ad- 
vertised effects, if present at all, are so slightly dif- 
ferent, one brand against another, as to be negligible. 
The “souvenirs” accompanying the purchase were un- 
sought and according to inquiries made in local stores 
by the writer produced infinitesimal results in the 
way of repeat orders for the shaving accessories. The 
cost of this kind of advertising must be met. The 
consumer did not meet it, apparently, for the price of 
the staple was reduced. The retailer did not pay it. 
Either product or dividends suffered in the process. 

There is no way under existing law or custom to 
regulate this high-pressure competition which affects 
many others besides the toilet articles industry. If 
adjectives were gasoline, the motor car industry could 
guarantee the country forever against a fuel shortage. 
Tf words were heat units, the oil-burner manufac- 
turers would long since have sent Jack Frost back 
to Santa’s North Pole igloo. Advertising, defined 10 
years ago by the Association of National Advertisers 
as the “mass salesman,” is committing many of the 
same sins for which its individual fore-runners were 
berated and for which some of them have gone to jail. 

Truth and restraint in the copy of commodities in 
battering competition with each other might produce 
the dividends that exaggeration is dissipating. It has 
been tried by several prominent manufacturers and 
agencies, who live in day-to-day hope that some rival 
will not also discover Honesty, for they fear that 
honest copy, generally used, will suffer the same dis- 
ability now evidently attached to much of the present 
brand, The weight of evidence is otherwise, even in 
the limited trials that have been given. 

An element of advertising cost over which adver- 
tisers appear to be unduly exercised is that of com- 
bination-rate newspapers. Their number is increas- 
ing, to be sure, but that, in the long run, should be 
beneficial rather than harmful to those seeking lower 
advertising costs. The combination idea is a step in 
the direction of lower publication costs. It does not 
imply the idea of monopoly, should not, and cannot. 

A publisher who abuses the franchise of giving a city 
all of its news and advertising intelligence by making 
the advertisers pay in large part the immediate costs 
of his financial operations issueg by that attitude an 
engraved invitation to a competitive newspaper. He 
forces advertisers to discover new means of reaching 
the market he should serve. In fields where a com- 
bination exists side by side with a strong single-issue 
competitor, the regulation of price and competitive 
practice is almost automatic. In any case, summary 
judgment is not yet to be passed upon the enforced 
combination. The idea is young. It is designed to 
relieve a cost burden upon the publisher, the public, 
and the advertiser and the latter can deal with indi- 
vidual instances of unfair practice without issuing a 
blanket indictment against the entire structure, which 
stands forth as the one large-scale effort of the day 
to reduce the cost of reaching the eonsumer through 
advertising space. 


—ak . 


A wholesome tongue is a tree of life: but 


perverseness therein is a breach in the spirit.— 
Proverbs, XV; 4. 


NEWSPAPERS AND JUSTICE 


LERT newspaper men have been the Nemesis 
of the little group which plotted a few years 
ago to loot thé nation’s petroleum reserves. 

To the names of Carl C. Magee and D, F. Stackel- 
beck, who first unrolled the tale of corruption in 1924, 
this week’s news added that of Donald T. King, re- 
write man of the Washington Herald, and Neil Bur- 
kinshaw, an assistant Federal Attorney with Wash- 
ington newspaper experience which was put ta ad- 
mirable use in tracking down evidence of alleged 
tampering with the Fall-Sinclair jury. 

The old-time vigor which some critics say has gone 
from the press, tipped both points of the pincers 
which closed so dramatically upon the latest infamy 
in the oil case. The points moved independently of 
each other until the last minute, when the speed of 
Mr. King’s operations gave his newspaper a clean 
beat on a story of the highest importance and brought 
to bear at once the mass of evidence that the Federal 
Attorneys had been assembling for several days. 

The revelations warn the public again that the 
courts, no more than any other branch of government, 
cannot be permitted to operate without the fullest 
publicity of all their activities. In some jurisdictions 
which newspaper men will easily call to mind, Mr. 
King’s energy and enterprise might well have resulted 
in punishment and a general whitewash in order to 
preserve unblemished the white of the judicial ermine. 

We are not at all sure that the bar as a whole 
looks approvingly upon conversation between a re- 
porter and a trial juror concerned with the jury’s 
probable action. It has its dangers, but their peril 
to our institutions does not compare with those that 
can be hatched behind a veil of prohibitions unpierce- 
able by the light of publicity. Honest men standing in 
the shadow of the law crave the light which withers 
the jury-fixer. 


If the Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tion of advertising does nothing else, it has com- 
pelled publishers and ageucies to learn more 
about their own and each other’s business. 


OLD ABUSES CONTINUE 


IME out of memory we have been hearing from 
T large national advertisers and advertising agents 

that many newspaper men are careless in the 
conduct of their business, often to their own heavy 
loss. Once we saw in a safe in Frank Presbrey’s of- 
fice a little haystack of checks, drawn to newspaper 
publishers across the land in compensation for space 
run for American Tobacco Company, but held up 
because Mr. Presbrey and his assistants had failed 
during weeks and months to induce the publishers to 
furnish bills and checking copies which would release 
the remittances. In the opinion of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company the old, slovenly, costly practices 
continue and are now conspicuous in the case of the 
Chevrolet account which has taken space in no less 
than 7,500 mediums, probably the largest spread of 
copy ever known in advertising. 

The advertiser finds it dificult to get either bills 
or checking copies on which bills may be paid from 
a large number of publishers. Then, too, there are 
many instances, it is said, of mismeasurement of space, 
both under and over the scheduled amounts. In every 
way the situation spells reckless business manage- 
ment. It is costly in dollars and immensely wasteful 
of the confidence that national advertisers, have in 
newspapers. Mistakes are bound to happen in every 
office, and these are always pardonable,. But shiftless- 
ness in business routine merits only contempt. 


ANENT PUBLICITY 


OGIC, courage and lucidity are strongly marked 

iE qualities in a,booklet just published by the 

Chicago Daily News as a “Definite Answer to 

the Free Publicity Question.” It is that—for the Chi- 

cago Daily News. It will be for other publishers 

when they get the grasp on all elements of their busi- 
ness that is evidenced in the Daily News statement. 

“The answer of the Daily News to the free public. 
ity problem is the policy of unqualified editorial in- 
dependence,” the definition reads. “We mean by that 
that the editors of the Daily News are charged with 
the responsibility of editing the news as it comes t& 
them, whether from the regular news sources or from 
the desks of friends and advertisers, with but one ide: 
in mind—to present to the readers of the Daily New: 
the best possible summary of what is true, clean, am 
important in the news of the day. There are nk 
strings to their discretion. Considerations of prof 
or personal friendship have no part. Their judgmen 
is final.” 

The same creed can be stated in the same way b 
the majority of the 1,900 daily newspapers of th 
country, but no one will contend that the practice o 
the majority measures up to the credo. The Dail 
“News advances all of the ethical arguments agains 
the printing of puffs as part of its background am 
brings forward another which applies to all publisher 
no matter what their ethics in this matter. 

The Daily News carries a large volume of adver 
tising, running about 64 per cent of its total availabl 
space. The remainder in the month of May average 
133 columns a day to carry all of the multitudinou 
features that make a metropolitan daily. These an 
the various daily departments occupy 75 per cent ¢ 
the space, leaving 25 per cent, or 33 columns for th 
news of city, state, nation, and world. Hundrec 
of columns must be selected and their essence di: 
tilled if the product is to approximate the prograt 
laid down above. Publicity material, in the New 
office, has to fight its way to the front of the hundrec 
of columns, and if it can do so on genuine news meri 
well and gcod. In that case, the fact that it orig 
nated with or mentions an advertiser is of no infh 
ence. Nor is it important that it mentions a not 
advertiser, provided the news is true and of gener 
interest. Public welfare is conserved in both the 
instances. It is not conserved when business offi 
fiat sends to the front a piece that gives an advertisi 
an unfair advantage over his competitors. It is m 
conserved when editorial carelessness fills space wi 
the canned propaganda copy of a manufacturer or ii 
dustry. 

The free publicity question is not answered by de 
initions. They clear the air, to be sure, but the sol 
tion is contained in the courage to face the fund 
mental facts of the newspaper business and the great 
courage to put conclusions into effect, despite temp 
rary unpleasantness and possible financial loss. 


Prospective jury-fixers should look over both 
shoulders for a Hearst reporter before begin 
First Detroit, now Washi» 


ning operations. 
ton. 


PERSONAL 


‘OHN T. McCUTCHEON, 
- for the Chicago Tribune, 


cartoonist 
and Mrs. 


[eCutcheon are parents of a son born 
utcheon are parents of a son born 
ct. 30. 


George F. Booth, publisher of the 
Yorcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette, 
is offered to give $1,000 as the contri- 
ition of his two papers toward funds 
scessary to bring the 1928 national re- 
atta to Worcester. About $3,000 is 
scessary. 

Charles R. Thurston, chief editorial 
riter for the Pawtucket (R. 1.) Times, 
conducting classes in journalism un- 
r the Brown University extension lec- 
res, 


Charles M. Day, publisher of the 
jous Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader for 
ty years, has announced his candidacy 
4 governor of South Dakota as a Re- 
iblican. 


David W. Stevick, owner and editor 
the Texarkana Gazette and Texarkana 
vemng News and the Champaign (Ill.) 
ews-Gasette, has started in the Texar- 
ina Gazette a travelogue, entitled “You 
id I in Hawaii.” 

George Cowan, editor and publisher of 
e Harlingen (Tex.) Star, has. recoy- 
ed from injuries received in a recent 
itomobile collision. 


W. J. Conners, Sr., Mrs. Conners, and 
s secretary, John J. Meegan, have re- 
rned to Florida for the winter to at- 
nd to Mr. Conners’ real estate interests 
ere. Prior to his departure Mr. Con- 
Ts was in Buffalo inspecting his north- 
MN properties, including the Buffalo 
gurier and Express and his lake steam- 
ips. 

Victor F. Ridder, president of the 
| Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press and Dis- 
ch, recently addressed the Steuben 
ciety of St. Paul. 


J. Fred Essary, Washington corres- 
mdent of the Baltimore Sun, spoke at 
€ opening assembly of Washington and 
ze University, at Lexington, Va., re- 
ntly. At a luncheon given by the Lee 
emorial School of Journalism, Essary 
ok as his subject “Making a Reporter.” 
€ was initiated in Phi Delta Epsilon, 
tional honorary, journalistic fraternity. 
Julian Miller, editor of the Charlotte 
N. C.) News, who underwent an op- 
ation Sunday at the Presbyterian hos- 
tal, is recovering. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


M. LOWE, for several years con- 
* nected with the Shreveport (La.) 
imes, on Nov. 1, took charge of the 
ouston Post-Dispatch national adver- 
ing department. Lester E. Lloyd has 
€n appointed assistant national adver- 
ing manager, continuing in charge of 
erchandising-service work. 
Eugene Scanlon, automobile editor of 
e Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post, 
d for three years connected with the 
‘play advertising staff, has resigned to 
in with the Hearst enterprises in Bos- 
1 Ensley Weir, formerly advertising 
imager of a department store, will suc- 
ed Mr. Scanlon. 


Raynor De Burn, news promotion man- 
er for the San Diego (Cal.) Sun, has 
tn made managing editor of the Smith 
Sons publications. Carroll H. Smith, 
rmerly managing editor, has resigned to 
tome state printer, but will ‘keep his 
ancial interest, 

Frank L. McShane, formerly of the 
ff of the Boston (Mass.) Herald and 
aveler and now advertising manager 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette, 
1 Mrs. McShane are parents of a son 
‘recently, 

Paul W. Denman, formerly advertising 
Mager of the Plant City (Fla.) 
urter, is now mechanical  superin- 


Green, former newspaper man, 
several years assistant advertising 
of the Davis Islands Corpora- 
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tion, in Tampa, Fla., has been appointed 
manager of Davis Islands hotels, to suc- 
ceed S. J. Littlegreen, resigned. Mr. 
Green was formerly managing editor of 
the Gainesville (Fla.) Daily Sun, and 
associate instructor of journalism for 
the University of Florida. 


F. L. Steenrod has. been appointed 
business manager of the San Francisco 
Call, 


Frank K, Kauffman, for many years 
office manager for C. M. Palmer, New 
York, but recently located in Chicago 
has been named manager of the Chicago 
office of J. B. Shale, newspaper broker, 


J. L. McKensie, cashier for the Salt 
Lake City Telegram for the past 14 
years, has resigned to enter business in 
that city. He is succeeded by Douglas 
Lambert, his assistant, who,-in turn is 
succeeded by Howard Winters. wh, 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


R H. HORST, managing editor of the 

““* South Bend Tribune, will represent 
the Tribune at the Notre Dame-Army 
football game in New York, Nov. 12. 


Carl Sandberg of the Chicago Daily 
News and Llewellyn Jones, literary edi- 
tor of the Chicago Evening Post, have 
been appointed to the board of governors 
of the Chicago Film Guild, an organiza- 
tion to promote better films for Chicago. 


J. M. Williamson, Associated Press 
night editor at Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
signed to join the editorial staff of the 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily Record. 


Ben Baines has resigned from the San 
Antonio Evening News staff and is now 
selling insurance. Van Kennedy has 
joined the Evening News staff. 


Tyrrell. Krum, former reporter on the 
Chicago Herald & Examiner and the 
Chicago Daily Journal, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant corporation counsel 
for the city of Chicago by Samuel A. 
Ettelson. Krum attained prominence in 
covering the Loeb-Leopold furder and the 
William Darling Shepherd trial. He is 
27 years old. 


J. A. Gibson, 35, member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Portland Oregonian, 
was seriously hurt Oct. 20 when struck 
by an automobile while alighting from a 
street car. 


Herbert Peter, reporter of the Buffalo 
Times, was struck in the arm with a 
piece of gas pipe when a bomb, which 
was to open the program of student ac- 
tivities at Hutchinson High school, Buf- 
falo, exploded, throwing pieces of the 
pipe among the spectators. The reporter 
returned to duty after being treated at 
the Buffalo City hospital. 

Byron Utecht, who had been city editor 
of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram for some months, has been made 
staff correspondent of the same paper and 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


J. WATHEY, assistant managing 
editor of the New York Evening 
Telegram under Andrew Ford, has spent 
nearly a score of 


years in news- 
paper work. 
After attend- 


ing Leland Stan- 
ford University, 
his” frst ex- 
perience was on 
the Muimeapolis 
Tribune. Later 
he went across 
the river to the 
St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, and even- 
tually started the 
move eastward 
by : going to 
Chicago where he was on the old Record- 
Herald. In Chicago he started writing 
sports, and when he came to New York 
first in 1914 it was to write baseball for 
the New York Herald. 

In New York he has been connected 
with the old Morning Sun, the New York 
Times, and the Telegram. From 1918 
to 1919 he was sporting editor of the 
Telegram. 

Last July he found time to get married. 
Mrs. Wathey was formerly Grace 
McHugh of New York. 


M. J.. WatHey 


stationed in Austin. 
made city editor. 


Lee F. Heacock, formerly of the Buf- 
falo Express, and now editor of the Buf- 
falo Arts Journal, has been elected chair- 
man of a Buffalo group which is planning 
neighborhood art centers in that city. 


James A. F. Glenney has been named 
managing editor of the Chester (Pa.) 
Times, succeeding Frank J. Hickey, re- 
signed. 

J. N. Vickers, formerly with the Port 
Arthur (Tex.) News, has become assist- 
ant state editor of the Dallas Morning 
News. 

A. H. Kirchhofer, managing editor of 
the Buffalo News, spoke before the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising club at a 
recent meeting. His subject was ‘‘Recol- 
lections of a Washington correspondent.” 
Mr. ‘Kirchhofer formerly represented the 
News at Washingtoh and was president 
of the National Press club. 

J. H. Yates, formerly with the Lub- 
bock (Tex.) Daily Avalanche, is now 
filling a post on the staff of the Austin 
(Tex.) American. 

W. Earl Hall, managing editor of the 
Mason City (la.) Globe-Gazette, wrote 
a series of letters for his paper while in 
Paris attending the American Legion 

(Continued on page 32) 


John Ellis has been 


of great successes. 


papers for many years. 


ness without it. 
Fulkerson writes a shorter 


V. V. MecNirr 
President 


Features That Please 


You are not taking a chance when you buy McNaught 
Syndicate Features. You are offered only sure-fire features, 
tried and true, or else new features picked by the pickers 


Roe Fulkerson 


Here’s an instance of the tried and true. 
“Andrew and Imogene” has been running daily in many 
It’s one of our proved successes. 
No paper that has “Andrew and Imogene” wants to do busi- 


The McNaught Syndicate, Ine. 


TIMES BUILDING, N. Y. 


Fulkerson’s 


“The Hotel Stenogra- 
pher.” A stick of hilarious entertainment every day. 
And a Sunday Feature: “Sunday Morning Breakfast.” 
Fulkerson is an asset to many papers. He knows nature— 
human nature—feminine nature. 


daily, 


Crartes V. McApaM 
Vice President 
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What happens when a long- 
forgotten romance arises to 
challenge a marriage that 
has been very happy? 


Why did her husband's 
jealousy flatter Lila Ware 
at first, and then become a 
factor to be reckoned with? 


When promises come home 
to roost, what then? 


How did breath-taking 
complications spring from 
the little white lie: “I’ve 
never loved anyone but 
you’? 


A SUITOR TOO 
MANY 


By Mildred Barbour 


supplies the answers. 


All these alluring questions 
are put to readers in the 
full-page, half-page, quarter- 
page, six one-column panels 


of the 


Complete Mat 
Promotion Material 


furnished to all subscribers, 
and also in the smaller type 


ads. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley 
Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 


ay 
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(Continued from page 31) 
convention which are now being pub- 
lished. 

Henry Wilson, formerly telegraph edi- 
tor of the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
is now telegraph editor of the Waco 
(Tex.) Evening News. 

Arthur W. Shumway has been ap- 
pointed in charge of the Ft. Lauderdale 
bureau of the Miami (Fla.) Herald. 


Ray Shanahan, cartoonist, formerly 
with the Boston Herald-Traveler and 
Boston American and now doing work 
for the New York Times, New York 
Evening Post and New York Telegram, 
and Mrs. Shanahan, are parents of a son 
born Oct. 30. 

After a service of nearly 25 years, J. 
S. Wilhelm has resigned from the Can- 
ton (O.) Repository. For many years 
he was managing editor. The paper was 
recently purchased by the Brush-Moore 
syndicate.. Wilhelm is now instructing 
classes in journalism at McKinley high 
school, Canton. 

Robert Beebe of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Tribune sports staff has re- 
signed to enter the University of North 
Dakota. 


MARRIED 


MAURICE Van Metre, of the copy 
desk Cleveland Daily News, to Zoe 
Scott London, of Kane, Pa., at the Old 
Stone Church, Cleveland, recently. 


Miss Miriam Jane Curley, daughter of 
William A. Curley, managing editor of 
the Chicago Evening American, to 
Frederick C.-Teich of Chicago, at the 
home of her parents, Oct. 28. 

John Edward Allen, editor of the 
Linotype News, of New York to Miss 
Mary Boulware Cherry, daughter of W. 
J. Cherry, of Rock Hill, SiGe Be wee 
Little Church Around the Corner, New 
York. 

Miss Nellie M. Ribble, for 14 years 
with the South Bend Tribune, the last 
six years as editorial secretary, to Dig 
Herbert Elbel Forster, of Logansport, 
Inds Oct. 29: 

Theodore Z. Finn, veteran Boston Post 
police reporter, to Miss Leonora E. Shea, 
of Boston, recently in that city. 

Herbert Treat, formerly football 
writer for the Boston American and 
former Princeton All-American football 
tackle, to Miss Madeline L. McMorrow, 
of South Boston, Oct. 15 at South Boston. 

Thomas R. Meegan, formerly pay- 
master of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening 
Post and now on the business staff of 
the Union City (N. J.) Hudson Sun, to 
Miss Cecelia B. Ballentine of Worcester 
in New York. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


HE NEXT ANNUAL meeting of the 
NEBRASKA STATE Press ASSOCIATION 
will be held at Grand Island, Feb. 22-25. 
An old fashioned barbecue has been 
arranged as en“ertainment for the annual 
convention of the Texas EprrortaL As- 
SOCIATION at McAllen, Tex., Nov. 24-26. 
Tenth District of the INTERNATIONAT. 
ApveRTISING AssocIATION will convene 
in El Paso Nov. 10-12 for the annual 
convention. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


EEHING at Lamesa, West TEXAS 
Press Assocration elected L. M. 
Watson, Sweetwater, as its new president 
and chose Big Spring for next year’s con- 
vention. Jess Mitchell, Littlefield, was 
elected vice-president and Bowen Pope, 
Hamlin, secretary-treasurer. 
Presentation of a charter from the 
INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIA- 
TION to the newly organized OMAHA 
ApverTIsING CLuB was the feature of 
the club’s third regular meeting at the 
Hotel Rome in that city Oct. 25. The 
charter was presented by Robert A. 
Warfel, of New York, executive secre- 
tary of the advertising commission of 
the association. It was received on be- 
half of the club by O. E. Lowry, presi- 
dent. 


Editor 


Orrcon State ADVERTISING CLUBS’ 
Assocration will meet in Corvallis on 
Noy. 16, with the clubs of Portland, 
Salem, Eugene and Albany participating. 
At Corvallis they will be the guests of 
the Alpha Delta Sigma Advertising 
club of Oregon Agricultural College. 

A holiday party ‘and a New Year’s 
resolution box, into which each member 
shall deposit a resolution for the new 
year, will mark the winter convention 
of the NorrHrast Mrssourt Press As- 
SOCIATION at LaPlata, Dec. 30, officers of 
the organization decided at their meet- 
ing last week at which program for the 
gathering was outlined. Cal Keller, 
Moberly Daily Momnitor-Index, will dis- 
cuss “Development, of Advertising” ; 
George Butts, editor of Missouri Notes 
in the Kansas City Times, will tell of 
“Rural Missouri and Small Town Edi- 
tors’; A. J. Murphy, Louisiana, chair- 
man of the publicity department of. the 
Northeast Missouri Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mrs. W. W. Henderson, LaPlata 
Home Press; E. O. Jones, local attorney 
and Omar D. Gray, president of the 
association, will also speak. Charles H. 
Weisenborn, business manager of the 
Macon Republican, and J. S. Hubbard, 
executive secretary of the Missouri 
Press Association, will lead the round- 
table discussion of business activities. 

George H. Lynch, of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, was elected 
president of the Alumni Association of 
the Charles Norris Price School of Ad- 
vertising and Journalism of the Poor 
RicHarp Cus, at the annual meeting, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 1. 


SCHOOLS 


J OSEPH H. MADER, former‘telegraph 
editor of the Fargo (N. D.) Forum, 
has been appointed to fill the place Gia da. 
Leslie Erhardt as instructor in the de- 
partment of journalism at the University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks. Mr. Er- 
hardt resigned because of ill health. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ACK OESTREICHER, son of the 

late Walter N. Oestreicher, for many 
years managing editor of the Brooklyn 
Times, has been transferred from New 
York to the London office of the Inter- 
national News Service and will sail 
Saturday. On Friday afternoon he was 
married to Miss Elfzabeth Zazelle Mur- 
phy of Brooklyn. On Wednesday even- 
ing he was tendered a farewell dinner by 
the editors of Westchester County. 

The Joplin (Mo.) Globe and News- 
Herald and the Palm Beach (Fla) 
Post, have just named Paul May, direct- 
ing the Washington News Service, as 
their Washington correspondent. 

M. J. Rasmussen, for the past two 
years advertising manager of the Spencer 
(la.) News-Herald, has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Cherokee 
(la.) Tunes. 

T. L. Mustain, half owner of the Fair 
Play (Mo.) Advocate, has sold his in- 
terests to Edwin C. Hadley, owner of 
the other half interest. 

Clifford D. Rodgers has sold the 
Floral Park (N. Y.) Sunrise Trailer to 
J. B. Shale and M. R. Shale. The trans- 
fer was made on Friday last. 

Timothy F. Walsh of Hastings-on- 
Hudson has sold the News to M. Lend- 
ing of New Jersey. The transfer was 
made Oct. 29. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 
Bose (Ida.) STATESMAN has in- 


stalled on approval a new electric- 
heated steam generator on matrix drying 
tables. The generator was made and in- 
stalled by the local power concern. 

Boise (Ida.) Capital News recently in- 
stalled a new coal-fired steam generator 
on matrix drying tables. 

Frank Jaskoski, for 26 years mechan- 
ical superintendent at the Salem (Ore.) 
Morning Statesman, has bought the job 
(printing plant of Ross E. Moores & Co. 
at Salem, and has added to the equipment 
a Duplex press and a Model 14 Linotype. 
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JOINS OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Archibald, Formerly of Lincoln Star, 
Now Advertising Director 


Effective Oct. 30, Fred I. Archibald be- 
came advertising director of the Omaha 
(Neb.) World-Herald, having charge of 
all advertising. 

M. <A. Tan- 
cock will be in 
charge of local 
display, Miss 
Harriet Christian 
in charge of 
national display, 
and T. W. Sum- 
mers in charge of 
the want ads, 
under Mr. Archi- 
bald. 

Previous to this 
time Mr. Archi- 
bald has been ad- 
vertising manager 
of the Lincoln Star for thirteen years, 
and also secretary and treasurer of the 
company. 


Frep I, ARCHIBALD 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
KEL DORADO (Ark.) UNION 


COUNTY PROGRESS, weekly, 
edited by Irma Riser was launched 
Oct. 20. 


Durham (Kan.) North County News, 
was launched recently with C. Schroeder 
as editor. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


PuLuts# (Minn.) NEWS-TRIBUNE 
thirteenth annual enclosed car edi- 
tion, Oct. 23. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Daily Star, a 
1927 Progress Edition Oct. 29. 


WHEELER PLEADS NOT GUILTY 


Elmery Olmsted, former president of 
the Northwestern National Bank, and J. 
E. Wheeler, lumberman and former 
Portland Telegram publisher, pleaded not 
guilty in Federal Court, Oct. 31, to in- 
dictments charging violation ot the na- 
tional banking laws and misapplication of 
funds of the bank. Their trial was set 
for next January. 


JOHN WOODWARD ILL 


John B. Woodward, special representa- 
tive of the Boston Globe, Baltimore Sun, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Chicago Daily 
News and other important newspapers, 
has been quite ill at his home, 350 West 
55th street, New York. 


FLASHES 


That 16-year-old Wisconsin boy who 
won a log-rolling contest the other day 
will no doubt wind up in Congress.— 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 

As far as we know, Mr. Levine never 
had a quarrel with anybody in Java or 
New South Wales.—Detroit News. 


One gets a good notion of the relativ- 
ity of time by seeing how rapidly promi- 
nent people can serve a jail sentence.— 
Springteld Republican. 

It must bother Hollywood to know it 
can’t sign up the little King of Rumania 
to take Jackie Coogan’s place—New York 
Herald Tribune. 


It would not astonish us to have one 
of the pro-Thompson members of the 
Chicago Board of Education chuck out 
all the current school geographies on the 
ground that the maps of all countries but 
the United States of America are not 
colored yellow—F. P. A. in New York 
W orld. 


The modern girl would make a won- 
derful cook if she could find a kitchen 
that was run by a steering wheel.—Den- 
ton (Texas) Record-Chromcle. 


| 


SCHLINK NOW URGING 
| TEST LABORATORY 
———— . 


Co-Author of “Your Money’s Worth” | 
Would Put Theories Into Practice 
by Having Retail Stores Turn 

Scientists and Test Goods 


F. J. Schlink, co-author with Stuart 
Chase of “Your Money’s Worth” has 
suggested to retail merchants that they in- 
stall a “merchandise testing department” 
to test nationally advertised goods. Writ- 
ing for Women’s Wear Daily recently 
Mr. Schlink said: 

“The public is naturally suspicious of 
claims about merchandise and about tests 
of merchandise made by scientists a 
pseudo-scientists, hence it is essential that 
testing work which is to be conducted 
with respect to consumers’ goods should 
be carried on in the public eye and under 
auspices which make the results indis- 
putable as to honesty, fairness and ac- 
curacy. 


Mr. Schlink was of the opinion that a 
store which would take hold of the mer- 
chandise testing plan, and carry it through 
courageously, would reap very large 
profits throughout its trading area. He 
did admit, however, that certain risks 
would be concurrent with the establish- 
ment of a laboratory. 3 

“Tn the first place,” he pointed out, 
“merchandise tests either when under- 
taken by a store, or by a private lab- 
oratory, must be given as great publicity 
as possible. If these facts are made pub- 
lic through the newspapers, and if a cet- 
tain test had to do with a nationally ad- 
vertised article, pressure might very 
obviously be brought to bear against the 
retailer by the newspapers. The news- 
paper, in its turn in such a situation, 
would probably be feeling the effects of 
pressure brought by the national adver- 
tiser whose products were concerned in 
this test. 

“A store must have the courage,” he 
said, “to carry its findings through to 
the public in the form of facts about 
goods, which will induce the consumer 
to buy the superior or the lower-priced 
article, as the case may be, and to do 
this, it will often be necessary to show 
what is wreng about other articles in 
competition with the one offered, or to 
show that other articles of similar or 
identical character are priced unduly high. 

“Tf a store takes the point of view that 
it can use its laboratory as a public serv- 
ice institution, and at the same time, by 
constructive merchandising, sell moré 
goods, these are some of the things thal 
might be done: 

“For instance, there are on the market 
probably 100 vacuum cleaners. Tests wil 
show that only two or three of these are 
of predominating value. Let the store it 
question make known these facts to the 
public by displaying in graphic form 
the findings of the test and by demon 
strations which confirm the work of tht 
laboratory, and then feature only th 
cleaners of known value. 

“Also there is on the market a vet} 
well-known cleaning fluid. Its exac 
equivalent could be profitably retailed for 
one-quarter or less, the usual selling pric 
of this product. Let the store announet 
these facts and sell the equivalent produc 
duly advertised at cost plus its usual profi 
margin. | 

“There are well-known fly-spray ma 
terials whose exact equivalent could bi 
sold profitably at one-tenth the usual re 
tail price for such products. Hundred: 
of such articles exist which could be mar 
keted advantageously at but a fraction 0 
the customary selling price. ’ j 

“In my opinion, the store that wil 
undertake to test its merchandise to Te 
move the mystery from proprietary prod 
ucts, particularly those advertised with ex 
aggerated and false claims, and not t 
sell any elaborated, or artfully sophisti 
cated device or substance. where a simpl 
and well-known material will serve ™ 
purpose equally well; and which wil 
advertise the facts about such matters t 
the public, will pack its floors from ™& 
elevators to the revolving doors.” 
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“We are especially pleased with the latest 
installation” of Cline System of Press Control 
—says THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnishes motors and 
control equipment for the following: 


Newspaper Publishers Job Printers 
Stereotype Machinery Composing Machines 
Book Binders Magazine Publishers 
Electrotypers Lithographers 


Paper Box and Carton Manufacturers 


CLINE ELECTRIC MIFG. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, !LL. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE BLDG, 
47 WEST 34th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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FORMER N. Y. TRIBUNE 
EDITOR DIES 


Hart Lyman, 76, Succeeded Whitelaw 
Reid 1905—Served 37 
Years on Daily, Retiring 
in 1913 


in 


Hart Lyman, 76, New York newspaper- 
man, died on Sunday, Oct: 30 at the 
Hotel La Salle, New York City, after an 
illness of nearly two weeks. 

Mr. Lyman was formerly editor of the 
New York Tribune succeeding Whitelaw 
Reid in 1905 when Mr. Reid became’ Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James. 

Mr. Lyman retired from the Tribune 
on March 1, 1913, at the close of 37 years’ 
service, to write special articles for maga- 
zines. He had been in poor health for 
the last year. Mr. Lyman, who was the 
third man to head the Tribune, founded 
by Horace Greeley, suffered a stroke of 
paralysis on Oct. 18 last. He is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. J. Nelson Steele, a 
son, Huntington Lyman, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Roland Stebbins. 

Hart Lyman was born in Plymouth, 
Conn., Dec. 8, 1851, the son of the Rev. 
Ephraim and Hannah Richards Lyman. 
He was graduated in 1873 from Yale, 
where he was editor of The Yale Literary 
Magazine and a member of Scroll and 
Key. For the next two years he studied 
at the University of Berlin and the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, following a few 
months as a school instructor in Stock- 
bridge, Mass. In 1875 and 1876 he 
studied law in Minneapolis, the home of 
his elder brother, George R. Lyman. 

The entire newspaper career of Mr. 
Lyman was as a member of the staff of 
the Tribune. He joined the newspaper 
in 1876 as a reporter and served in that 
capacity for three years under William 
F. D. Shanks, then city editor. Through 
the instruction of Mr. Shanks, Mr. Ly- 
man laid the foundation for an extensive 
and intensive knowledge of New York 
City which proved invaluable to him. 

After his service as a reporter Mr. Ly- 
man became day editor of the Tribune. 
In addition, he wrote occasional editorial 
articles and reviews of books. 

In the spring of 1888 Mr, Lyman be- 
came an editorial writer, his assistant, Dr. 
Willis Fletcher Johnson, succeeding him 
as day editor. It was in that year that 
he was prevailed on by the editor of The 
North American Review to depart from 
his settled custom of writing only for the 
Tribune and contribute anonymous ar- 
ticles on the Presidential candidates. Mr. 
Lyman served as Isaac H. Bromley Lec- 
turer at Yale, giving a series on journal- 
ism, as provided by the will of Isaac H. 
Bromley, one of his most intimate friends 
and associates on the Tribune. 

Mr. Lyman succeeded to the position 
of editor in chief of the Tribune on 
March 10, 1905, when Whitelaw Reid 
became American Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. Only two men had 
preceded him in that editorship. One was 
Mr. Reid and the other was Horace 
Greeley, the founder. 

Mr. Lyman retired March 1, 1913, and 
was succeeded as editor in chief by Ogden 
Reid, the son of his predecessor. 

Mr. Lyman’s wife, who was Miss 
Marion Torrey, of Englewood, N. J., be- 
fore their marriage on November 16, 
1881, died some years ago. 


HESS ON LEXINGTON HERALD 


Robert J. Hess has joined the staff of 
the Lexington (Ky.) Herald as adver- 
tising director. He was formerly on the 
Atlanta Georgian and American, and prior 
to that was for 12 years advertising man- 
ager of the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader. His early training was in Phila- 
delphia, where he was born. In Philadel- 
phia he was associated at various times 
with the old Philadelphia Press, North 
‘American, Telegraph and Evening Bul- 
letin. 


CULVER CITY CALL QUITS 


The Culver City (Cal.) Call, pub- 
lished by J. J. Kendall and H. P. Bee, 
has suspended publication. The paper 
was established in 1913. 
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Obituary 


LYDE MADISON HOWELL, 42, 

more familiarly known to members 
of the Canadian Press and Associated. 
Press staffs in New York, as “Doc,” 
died at the home of his father at Burdett, 
N. Y., Oct. 30. Howell was employed 
as editor by the Canadian Press New 
York Bureau, graduating from the Morse 
telegraph ranks only three months ago. 


Ottver C. Wittcoms, 61, for 20 years 
a compositor on the Lynn (Mass.) tem 
and former president of the Lynn Typo- 
graphical Union, died Oct. 19, in that 
city. 

Cuartes R. SHERLOCK, vice-president 
of the United Cigar Stores Company, who 
died in Greenwich, Conn., Oct. 28, was 
one time managing editor of the old 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard since become 
the Post-Standard.. He first joined 
George Whalen in the Cigar Company 
as a publicity agent. 

Usert K. Perrincirt, 81, for more 
than 50 years a Boston advertising man, 
died in Malden, Mass., Oct. 25, following 
a protracted illness. Mr. Pettingill, a 
member of the advertising firm of S. M. 
Pettingill & Co., founded in New York, 
was head of the firm when it was trans- 
ferred to Boston and remained as presi- 
dent until it was dissolved 15 years ago. 


Cuartes J. Leypen, 29, member of the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner the past eleven years and grain 
editor since 1921, died Oct. 28 at his home 
in Berwyn, Ill., following a long illness. 
During that time, he submitted to two 
major operations. After the first, he re- 
turned to work, apparently recovered, but 
after a week was forced to quit. 

Joun E. Keerr, 64, founder of the 
Ortonville (Minn.) Journal, died last 
week at Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Nettie Wren, 68, mother of 
Thomas Wren of the Chicago Tribune, 
died Oct. 26 in Chicago after an illness of 
several weeks. 

Mrs. FLoreENcE WILSON’ BATEMAN, 
wife of Talbot O. Bateman, Dallas News 
staff artist, and herself a writer, died re- 
cently at San Antonio. 

Wittram H. Morris, 70, pioneer In- 
dianapolis printer and editor, died at his 


home Saturday night. He was the 
founder of the Morris Printing Company 
which publishes the Swine Breeder's 


Journal, and edited the magazine for 
many years. 

Roy FRANKENBERGER, 47, veteran police 
reporter and sporting writer, died Fri- 
day at Danville, Ill. He had worked 
on the old Indianapolis Sentinel, the Dan- 
ville Press, the Danville Democrat and 
the Danville Coimercial-News. 


Aucustus L. E1rer, 63, former school 
teacher and newspaper man, died Mon- 
day at Newcastle, Ind. He served in 
the circulation and advertising depart- 
ments of the Newcastle Courter and the 
Newcastle Timee 

Eart D. Lyncu, 39, employe of the 
Patterson Engraving Company at Indian- 
apolis and formerly an engraver on the 
Indianapolis Star, died last week at an 
Indianapolis Hospital. 


GrorcE V. TUuOHEY, veteran sports 
writer and promoter and baseball player 
of other days, died at St. Vincent’s hos- 
pital, Worcester, Mass., Noy. 1, aged 
62, after a two weeks’ illness. Going to 
Boston in the 80’s he reported for the 
Police Gagette, and also wrote sporting 
articles for the Boston Post, later be- 
coming sporting editor of the Post. He 
next went to the Worcester Gazette, and 
afterward to the Boston Herald as box- 
ing writer. 

FRANK JuDSON, secretary of the Salt 
Lake City Tribune, died Oct. 22 in a 
Rochester, Minn., hospital following an 
operation. 

F. L. Linx, 73, manager of the Jour- 
nal Printing Company, Kirksville, Mo., 
with which he had been associated since 
he was 13 years old, died Oct. 24. He 
had been manager of the business since 
its incorporation in 1897 until his retire- 
ment four years ago. 


Funeral services were held Noy. 1 at 
New Kensington, Pa.,.for Harry W. 
PatTTERSON, who died in Mercy Hospital 
Saturday. For 14 years Patterson was 
with the United Press in Pittsburgh, 
serving in various positions. He resigned 
as chief operator of the Western Penn- 
sylvania division six weeks ago. 

Joun M. Contin, 78, printer and 
former superintendent of the composing 
room of the Danville (I1l.) Commercial 
News, died of heart disease, Oct. 28 after 
a brief illness. 


INTERTYPE EXPANDS TO 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Sama-de-Atero Returns After Establish- 
ing Agencies in All Republics— 
Reports Newspapers in Latin 
Countries Prosperous 


Expansion of the Intertype market in 
South America was reported this week by 
M. M. Sama-de-Atero, assistant to the 
president of the Intertype Corporation, 
who has returned from a year’s trip dur- 
ing which he visited all the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics, traveling a total of 24,802 
miles. Mr. Sama-de-Atero has appointed 
Intertype agents in all the republics, in 
addition to an office already established 
in Buenos Aires. The agents will be 
stocked with extra parts and generally 
equipped to give service to South Ameri- 
can newspaper publishers. During the 
trip the assistant to the president took 
orders for 99 Intertype machines to be 
shipped to various South American dail- 
ies and printing plants. 

Mr. Sama-de-Atero reported prosper- 
ous conditions among the South American 
newspapers, with many of them housed 
in modern, well equipped plants. He also 
noted a vast improvement in the mechani- 
cal appearance of the South American 
newspapers generally. 

He met all the presidents of the Latin 
Republics, in addition to talking to the 
publishers. He himself is a former news- 
paper man, having been editor of the 
Porto Rico Eagle. 

“German manufacturers are entering 
the South American market in increasing 
competition with North Americans,” he 
said. “And Scandinavian newsprint is 
now being used more widely than impor- 
tations from Canada.” 


ARKANSAS DAILY SOLD 


James P. Shofner, alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and manager of 
the Press Publishing Company of Rogers 
for several months, has purchased the 
Rogers (Ark.) Daily Post. He has 
changed the name to the Rogers Daily 
News, moved into a new and larger 
building, added considerable new equip- 
ment and enlarged the paper. 


RADIO STATION MOVES 


Radio station WBET, the Boston 
(Mass.) Evening Transcript, moved to 
Medford Hillside, Mass., from Boston, 
Nov. 1. 


| 


NEW MANAGING EDITOR 
IN COLUMBUS 


Mowrey, City Editor, Promoted When | 
Brandon Resigns After Long Serv- 
ice to Join Father in 
Business 


4 


Henry Palmer~ Brandon, ‘for 25 yea 
connected with the Ohio State Journ 
Columbus, and for the last 5 years man= 

2 aging editor, re 
signed this week 
to become pub- 
licity director) 
and advertising 
manager of tt 
Columbus Mutu: 
Life c 


is president. 
is succeeded by 
Hershie Mowre 
who _ has _ be 
city editor fc 
several yeare 
: Brandon worked 
on'the Herald and Journal in Dayton, O,) 
before joining the staff of the Ohio State 
Journal. t 
Mowrey came on Ohio State Journal 
1920 as reporter and was Pp 


HersH1E Mowrey 


in Jum 
His 


editor 
1925. 


exce was on the 
Lancaster (Pa.) 
News-Journal as 
a printer’s devil 
at the age of 
later did proo 
reading and th 
graduated to the 
reportorial _ staff, 
He left the Nev 
Journal Dec. 30, 
1916, to hea 
reporter on | 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot. Three months 
later he enlisted in U. S. army as private, 
In eight months he had arisen to ra 
of Captain in the Adjutant General’s 
partment. He was stationed at F 
Hayes (then Columbus Barracks) as 
surance and personnel officer. Upon lea 
ing the army in 1920 he resumed news 
paper work. } 


SOUTHERN TOUR POSTPONED ~ 


The proposed visit of the editors o} 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts te 
Georgia this winter has been postponed 
Miss Emily Woodward of Vienna, Ga. 
president of the Georgia Press Associa 
tion has been advised that the tine of thi 
visit is now uncertain. | 


H. P. Brannon 


NEW PRESS ORDERED 


The Savannah (Ga.) Press has jus 
signed a contract with the Duplex Pres} 
Company of Battle Creek, Mich., for thi 
installation of a 48-page Duplex press 
The new press is to have Cline Westing 
house electrical control. 


Reader interest centers on 


Washington every day. 
national news. 


Bureau is through the 


You will be surprised 


National Press Building 


The only way you can be sure of complete local coverage 
in the National Capital and immediate service at all times 
without the expense of maintaining your own Washington 


General Press Association 


service and its reasonable cost. 


LOCAL NEWS 


News of special interest to your locality breaks in 
Your leased wire carries only 


at the completeness of the® 


Washington, D. C. | 
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ONLY NEWSPAPER COVERING NORWALK AND SUBURBS 


THE NORWALK HOUR 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT. 


ESTABLISHED 1871] 


August 30, 1927. 


George B. David Co. 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly accept our congratulations on the 
wonderful showing you have made for The Norwalk Hour 
in the National Advertising field. 


When you first took over our paper as rep- 
resentative we were running about $150.00 a month 
national advertising, and in four years you have 
brought our volume of national business to approxi- 
mately.$3,000.00 a month. 


It may interest you to know that the cash 
paid circulation of the Norwalk Hour today is over 
6,500 A.B.C. Besides being the newspaper of im- 
portance in the city of Norwalk it thoroughly covers 
the suburban towns as far as Ridgefield, on the North, 
extends to Westport on the East and Darien also New 
Canaan on the West. The Long Island Sound is on the 
South. 


Very truly yours, 
THE NORWALK HOUR 


(Antena 
Pres. & Publisher 


We specialize in growing oak trees 


National billing of $1,800 a year can justifiably be called 
a puny acorn — but billing of $36,000 a year can, in the 
same light, be called a mighty oak. 


What we have done for the Norwalk Hour, we can do for 
you if given the opportunity. May we discuss national 
representation further with you in person? 


GEORGE B. DAVID COMPANY 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


110 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


1900 WRIGLEY BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


36 
HARDEN, FIGHTING 
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EDITOR OF ROYAL 


GERMANY, DIES IN 66th YEAR 


Suppression,. Fines and Prison Failed to Dull Passion of “Die 
Zukunft,” Called ‘My Greatest Enemy,” 
By Wilhelm II 


By SANFORD J: 


ON the threshold .of resuming his 
vigilant veto of German affairs, ex- 
ercised for over a quarter of a century in 
the columns of his weekly Die Zukunft 
(The Future), Maximilian Harden, 
greatest of Europe’s personal journalists, 
died of a chronic bronchial ailment at 
Montana Vermala, Switzerland, last Sun- 
day night. He was 66 years old, and is 
survived by his widow and a daughter, 
25% ; 
The great editor and critic started life 
as a professional actor, and remained an 
unconscious poseur until the day of his 
death. The son of a wealthy textile 
merchant of Berlin, Felix Witkowski, 
which had been his family name, ran 
away from home, at the age of sixteen. 
For several years thereafter he trouped 
with a travelling theatrical company 
throughout the countries of Central 
Europe. But soon his restless spirit 
made him hunger for a more substantial 
voice. in the affairs of mankind. He 
turned dramatic critic. 

He was ready to fight for his own con- 
victions, and he refused to compromise 
to such an extent that shortly no editor 
in Berlin would take his articles. And 
his independent spirit again longed to 
throw off the shackles of a limited repu- 
tation. : 

In 1893 he established Die Zukunft, his 
own weekly publication, in which he 
wrote what he thought without fear of 
involving others in his opinions, and 
with the assurance that. his opinions 
would reach the mark he aimed them at. 
For years he edited this publication, often 
in immediate danger. of suspension for 
the weekly, and prison for himself. 
Twice he was tried for the crime of lése 
majesté and twice he was sent to a fort- 
ress for periods’ of incarceration. But, 
free again, he continued to wield his 
critical pen with all the fervor and en- 
enthusiasm of the fighting journalist. 

Maximilian Harden’s. name is deeply 
inscribed in the history of Europe. His 
intimate friendship with Bismarck, his 
ruthless attacks on the policies of the 
Kaiser, his assistance in the moulding ot 
the careers of such men as the late Dr. 
Walter Rathenau, murdered Chancellor 
of the German Republic; Albert Ballin, 
president of the Hamburg America 
Steamship Company and builder of the 
Hohenzollern fortunes ; Prof, Max Rein- 
hardt, peer of European stagecraft, make 
of the publicist an immortal figure. His 
interests were not confined to politics and 
statesmanship: they were of as broad a 
range as history has proven his opinions 
sound. ; 

Of engaging personality, this editor 
could hold and did hold gigantic audi- 
ences at lectures enthralled for hours 
upon end. His tousled hair, keen grey 
eyes, meticulous dress belied the fire of 
genius that raged within. Always polite, 
always courteous, he carried the conv1c- 
tion of his opinions even in the face of 
personal disaster. And despite his great 
fighting spirit he was not a ruf- 
flan, not a pioneer as we understand 
sreat crusaders to be. Those who ha 
frequent contact with him have said that 
he was the most soft-hearted man among 
all whose voice was heard in the shaping 
of the destinies of nations in the troubled 
hurricane of the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Harden is the only commoner ever 
known to have addressed a communica- 
tion to a German Kaiser without the 
formality of court address. At the be- 
ginning of Oct., 1918, he sent to Wilhelm 
II, a telegram: “When could I speak to 
you in the interest of Germany?” When 


the Kaiser referred him to the Prime 
Minister as an answer to his wire, 
Harden wrote to that statesman: “Tell 


hiding and still wor- 


your Kaiser who is ° 
but the unpopularity 


yies about nothing 


GREENBURGER 


of his eldest son and the fear of the 
bourgeosie of a Russian Red revolution, 
that he must make immediate peace 
he wants to preserve the Empire.” 

The greatest tribute to the departed in- 
ternational figure who fought his way to 
the esteem of all the world, was paid him 
by his greatest enemy, the ex-Kaiser. 
When the proclamation of his abdication 
was handed to him, the Kaiser told those 
of the new régime standing about him: 
“Now you must send Harden to Ver- 
sailles. He was my greatest enemy, was 
it from the beginning, but you have no 
better man to make peace.” 

The late publicist was a frequent con- 
tributor to American magazines and news- 
papers. For the past six years, since 
January, 1921, he has been on the staff of 
Consolidated Press, writing a weekly 
cable digest of affairs in Germany. 


F. P. SELLERS, BROOKLYN 
VETERAN, DIES 


Served Eagle 35 Years as Religious 
Editor—Enlisted in Civil War 
as a Drummer 
Boy 


Col. Franklin P. Sellers, for 35 years 
religious editor of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, and one of the best known news- 
paper men in the city, died on Tuesday 
evening Nov. 1, at his home, 625 Decatur 
street, Brooklyn. His death was due to 
a heart attack. His wife, to whom he 
had been married 57 years, died on Oct. 
24. The shock of her death prostrated 
her aged husband, who had been in ill 
health since last May. He died just a 
week after his wife. 

Col. Sellers was born March 8, 1847, 
at Doylestown, Penn. His father was a 
country publisher, and the son literally 
grew up in the newspaper business, hav- 
ing been born under the same roof that 
sheltered his father’s newspaper plant. 

When the Civil War broke out he was 
a boy of 14. His three elder brothers en- 
listed in the Union service, and one of 
them was wounded in action. The father 
died in the course of a vain effort to 
bring his wounded son home. Franklin 
enlisted as a drummer boy in the 40th 
N: J. Volunteers, when still a youth, and 
wore the army blue until the war ended. 
He took part in many of the later bat- 
tles of the war, and was once wounded. 

Following the war Col. Sellers wan- 
dered over much of the United-States— 
sometimes on foot and at other times 
traveling by train—setting type and do- 
ing such other newspaper work as came 
to his hand. 

During the days of the Tweed expose 
he was a compositor on the New York 
Times ‘and later became head of the 
proof room in that office. 

He then went to the Brooklyn Times, 
where he had charge of the proof read- 
ing department. 

In 1895 he went to the Eagle and was 
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assigned to the position of religious 
editor—a place specially created for him 
—and which he had held ever since. He 
had charge of the Monday sermon pages 
and of all strictly religious matter car- 
ried in the Eagle. 

He was a member and officer of U. S. 
Grant Post No. 327, G. A. R. 

Two daughters, Mrs. Gertrude 5S. 
Field of Kingston, N. Y., and Mrs. Imo- 
gene S. Ring of Brooklyn, survive Col. 
Sellers, with two grandchildren, Franklin 
Owen. Field and Everett Justin Field. 


HARRY RASCOVAR DIES 
AT HIS DESK 


Former Reporter, for Past 10 Years 
Vice-President of Albert Frank & 
Co., Succumbs While Dictat- 
ing Letter 


Harry Rascovar, 56, vice-president and 
treasurer since 1917 of Albert Frank & 
Co., advertising agency, New York, died 


Harry Rascovar 


suddenly at his desk Saturday, Oct. 29, 
as he was dictating a letter. 

Edward Rascovar, his brother, for 
many years in the music and drama de- 
partments of the New York Times, died 
suddenly in Cedarhurst, 'N. Y., in July, 
1924, and another brother, James Ras- 
covar, formerly president of the New 
York News Bureau, succumbed to a heart 
attack at Long Beach in September, 1916. 

Harry Rascovar leaves a wife, the 
former Miss Myra Loucheim, whom he 
married in 1900, and two children, James 
and Bessie, both in their twenties. 

3orn in New York on Feb. 4, 1872, the 
son of Simon and Hannah Rascovar. Mr. 
Rascovar, at the age of 13, joined the 
staff of Albert Frank & Co., in which 
firm his brother, James, .was junior 
partner. Starting as an office boy at $2 
a week, he worked his way up through 
the various departments. 

Harry Rascovar, through his work as 
a ship news reporter when a young man, 
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gained a wide acquaintance in steam; 
circles. 

In 1912, when the Investment Bank 
Association of America was formed, 
was made director of publicity, a 
which he held at his death. Until a} 
ago he was a director and the treas) 
of the Broad Street Hospital. He w 
trustee of the Village of Lawrence, L 
and a director in numerous, financial 
terprises, including the Peninsula Tf 
of Cedarhurst. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rascovar nearly lost | 
lives in December, 1924, when fire 
stroyed their $25,000 home at Lawn 
ane 


THOMAS J. KEENAN 


One of the Founders of Pittshy 
Press Dies at Girard, Pa. 


Thomas Johnson Keenan, 68, on 
the founders of the Pittsburgh P 
newspaper publisher and prominen 
state Democratic circles, died Oct. < 
his home at Girard, Pa. 

Keenan began his newspaper caret 
the old Pittsburgh Times, and in 
founded the Pittsburgh Press with | 
associates. He was also the foundei 
first president of the Publishers’ | 
Association and in 1891 organized 
International League of Press Club 

In recent years he had devoted 
self to his real estate interests and) 
Democratic work. 


NAME ROAD FOR EDITOF 


Club women of Birmingham are 
ning to construct and beautify a driy 
through Redmont Park in Birmin 
as a perpetual memorial to Ga 
Harris, formerly associate editor ¢ 
Birmingham News who died abou: 
year ago. The work is being under’ 
by the members of the Third distr 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs oj 
bama. The highway is to be built ar 
Cahaba Road which joins it is to be. 
tified as a tribute to Mr. Harris fi 
great work that he did in the con 
tion of forest trees in Alabama. 


RED HEA 


By Edgar Wallace 


“The girl experienced all| 
the old terror that this | 
gloomy house had inspired 
in her during the fourteen 
years she had been an in- 
mate.” 


66 ED HEAD” gives | 

reader Edgar Walla’ 
deft, skillful handling of a thi! 
ing mystery plot — in wh 
spritely Betty Carewe and 
two admirers, an English if 
and an American salesman, | 
pawns in the murderous }) 
of her sinister uncle. One) 
six Edgar Wallace mys! 
stories offered by the | 
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DPN te ever Hest Dinh A LEN EWS: FACE 
SC, 


Why Are 


Bold Headings Used 
In a Newspaper? 


If all the news in any newspaper were 
set with just the caps of the news face 
for headings, how much circulation do 
you suppose such a newspaper would 
have? 

A newspaper page must have contrast. 
There must be a constant play of light 
and heavy portions to rest the eye of the 
reader. Otherwise the page would be flat 
and tiresome. 

And a news face of type must have 
this same relief and contrast in every 
letter, or the letters will be so smooth 
and uniform that they will produce a 
dark mass. 

There must be balance between light 
and dark portions of the letters in a type 
face for the same reason that there must 
be contrast in the make-up of a newspa- 


per page. 


2< 


Owing to stereotyping requirements, 
the light portion of the letters in a news 
face must not be too thin. And, owing to 
the fact that nearly everyone began 
their reading in school books that were 
printed from a well balanced Modern 
Roman type face, the light strokes 
should not be too heavy. 

Here is one of the reasons why we in- 
cluded the word IDEAL in the name of 
Intertype IDEAL News Face, and one of 
the reasons why The New York Times, 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dallas 
Times-Herald, Seattle Times and nearly 
two hundred others have adopted this 
type to give their papers a new dress. 

Let your readers decide whether they 
would like a new dress on your news- 
paper. Let the nearest Intertype office 
tell you how it can be done without cost. 


Intertype matrices will run in OTHER Slug-casting machines 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


“Better Homes’? Contest and Show Helps Washington Herald and Times 
to Record Volume—Copp Creates “Little Giant’? Character 
—Binghamton Press Works Unique Stunt 


Washington Times-Herald Booth at Better Homes Show 


TT YING in with a local Better Homes 
show and conducting a better homes 
contest, the Washington (D. C.) Her- 
ald and Times chalked up a record vol- 
ume of classified on Oct. 22. On that 
date the classified section ran to 60 col- 
umns including four and one-half pages 
of real estate. H. D. Copp is classified 
manager. 

At the show the newspaper had a young 
girl dressed in a new “type” of costume. 
Typed pages of the papers’ classified sec- 
tion had been reprinted.on dress goods. 

In advertising copy Mr. Copp is run- 
ning in a local club paper promoting 
classified, he has created a new eharacter 
he calls “The Little Giant.” It is the 
figure of a snappy “go-getter” who in- 
troduces himself as “The Little Giant, be- 
cause I can always help folks when they 
want to buy, sell, rent or employ. 


A unique contest to create reader in- 
terest in the announcement of regular 
daily classified advertisers has just been 
concluded by the Binghampton (N. Y.) 
Press, with more than usual response. A 


full page was devoted to the stunt, which 
consisted of publishing advertisements of 
well-known classified advertisers ‘with 
only telephone numbers and a few words 
of descriptive matter to indicate the ad- 
vertiser’s name and line of business. Per- 
sons filling in the correct names and ad- 
dresses were given prizes, $5 for first; $3 
for second and $2 for third. Correctness 
and neatness of replies was considered 
tantamount. 


R. F. Chenoweth, formerly for five 
years in the classified department of the 
New York American, has joined the staff 
of the Washington Times and Herald in 
charge of classified district salesmen. 

Andrew J. Pease, display advertising 
manager of the Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post 
Star, has joined the classified department 
of the Pochester Journal-American. 


Joseph M: Lizer, formerly in the direct 
mail advertising business, has joined the 
classified advertising department of the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times. 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Robert J. Casey Writing Humorous Travelogues for C. P. A.—Carl 
Butman Named Secretary of Federal Radio Commission — 
Syndicating “Impatient Griselda” 


DO 


SERIES of humorous travelogues are 

- being written by Robert J. Casey of 
the Chicago Daily News, for distribution 
nationally by the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation. He is now in Indo-China, and 
will spend some time in the Mandalay 
country. He writes the “Vest Pocket 
Anthology” on the Chicago Daily News, 
and is author of a humorous book called 
“Cannoneers Have Hairy Ears.” 

John Gunther, another Chicago Daily 
News writer whose work is handled by 
the C. P. A., has been sent to Rumania 
to watch developments in the royal house 
of the young King Mihai and Queen 
Marie, his grandmother. Gunther’s latest 
book is called “Eden for One.” 

Returning from a whaling trip which 
he has written for the Chicago Daily 
News and C. A. P., Negley Farson has 
been assigned to write a series on the 
London slums. 


Gene Tunney, champion heavyweight, 
whose signed articles are distributed by 
King Features Syndicate, has gone back 
to the Adirondacks after a visit in New 
York at the home of “Tad,” the car- 
toonist, in Great Neck, L. I. 


Carl Butman, who runs his own radio 
news service in Washington, D. C., has 
been named secretary of the Federal 
Radio Commission, succeeding Sam Pick- 
ard, recently made a commissioner. 


“Tmpatient Griselda,’ novel by Miss 
Dorothy Scarborough, is being syndicated 
by King Features Syndicate. 


Two dozen football stars have con- 
tributed to a symposium offered by the 
Ledger Syndicate, Philadelphia, under 
the title “The Play That Thrilled Me 
Most.” 

Leslie Fulenwider, president of the 
Famous Features Syndicate, New York, 
left Friday of this week on a business 
trip through the South. Incidentally he 
will accompany to Birmingham, Ala., 
Miss Helen Keller, famous deaf and 
blind author, who is a special writer for 
the syndicate. 


Sonia Cook, former promotion man- 
ager for the McCoy Health Service of 
Los Angeles, has joined Doraldina, Inc., 
of 11 W. 42nd street, New York, as 
promotion manager. 


American Appraisal Co. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Beeman’s Gum Keds 
Borden’s Milk 
Burgess Batteries 

B. V_D. Underwear 


Florence Oil Stoves 
Gastenbury Underwear 
Ingersoll Watches 
Interwoven Socks 


Jelke Good Luck Margarine 
Kayser’s Silk Gloves 


Philco Batteries 
Phoenix Brand Foods 
Pillsbury’s Flour 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Post Toasties 

Ralston Cereals 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
Kellogg’s Pep 
Kraft Cheese Products 


Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange  Larvex R. C. A. Radio 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale Lifebuoy Soap Rinso 

Columbia Phonograph Records Lux Sacco Fertilizer 
Del Monte Fruits Maxwell House Coffee Salada Tea 

El Vampiro Morton’s Salt Sunsweet Prunes 
Flamingo Chocolate Icing Mulkey’s Salt Tanglefoot 


Nebro’s Herpicide Tintex 

Nicholson Files Uskide Soles 

Old Dutch Cleanser Van Heusen Collars 
Orange Squeeze 


UCCESSFUL national advertisers 
—keen, experienced buyers of 
space, familiar with the true news- 
paper conditions in every market 
throughout the nation—concen- 
trate their Indianapolis newspaper 
advertising in The NEWS. . . Note 
the many products listed above, 
all of which have been advertised 
in The NEWS exclusively for 
three years or more. 


To anyone familiar with the 
facts, the reasons are obvious... . 
The NEWS has the largest daily 
circulation in Indiana. The NEWS 
has over 81% coverage of all Indi- 
anapolis families. The NEWS city 
circulation is 93% home-delivered 
to regular subscribers. The NEWS 
is the outstanding leader, year after 
year, in volume of national, local 
and classified advertising. The 
NEWS conveys to all its adver- 
tiser a prestige—a powerful good 
will—that can be obtained from no 
other source. 


“NEWS exclusive’ means more 
than good results. It means maxi- 
mum results with minimum 
advertising cost. 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 
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TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
REPORTS TOA.N. P. A. 


Resume of Accomplishments Given by 
W. J. Mathey at Virginia Beach 
Convention—At Least $65,- 

000 Saved for Members 


At least $65,000 was saved for mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association by adjustment. of 
freight rates brought about by activities 
of the traffic department directed by W. 
J. Mathey. 
~ A. saving of approximately $20,000 a 
year was accomplished for New Eng- 
land mgmbers when a reduction of 10 
per cent was obtained on newsprint to 
New England points, Mr. Mathey re- 
ported this week at the A. N. 2B. A. 
fall meeting. He praised the assistance 
given him in this case by H. H. Con- 
land, Hartford Courant, and W. J. Pape, 
Waterbury American. 

C $1 a ton has been ob- 
tained on rates from Powell River, 1B (& 
to points in Texas, Oklahoma, etc., re- 
sulting in a saving in freight charges of 
about $40,000 a year, Mr. Mathey said. 
He hopes to vet corresponding reductions 
from mills in Washington, Oregon and 
Minnesota. 

Efforts to bring about voluntary re- 
ductions in rates on newsprint to New 
York City, involving 525,000 tons a year, 
have proved unsuccessful and formal 
complaints have been filed against the 
carriers seeking a reduction in charges of 
at least $1 a ton. 

The department has also checked 24,- 
000 freight bills for A. N. P. A, mem- 
bers and have filed 262 claims against the 
carriers. 


MEIGS TAKES TO AIR 


Travels from Virginia Beach to Wash- 
ington by Airplane 


M. C. “Babe” Meigs, publisher of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, left Vir- 
ginia Beach at 3 o'clock Wednesday 
afternoon to catch an early train for 
Chicago in Washington, D. G: 

He rode in an army plane from Lang- 
ley field that flew over to the Hotel Cav- 
alier, circled the building twice, and 
landed at a National Guard field three 
miles away. 

Howard Davis, New York Herald Tri- 
bune, who went over with Mr. Meigs to 

. see him off, told of the troubles the 
pilot had to strap a parachute on to the 
Big Babe who stands six feet three, and 
had to sit doubled up in the passenger’s 
seat of the two passenger airplane- 
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SHOPPING FOR SHOP TALK AT VIRGINIA BEACH 


(Left to right) Fleming Newbold, Washington (D. C.) Star; Col. S. L. Slover, 


Norfolk Ledger Dispatch, 


GHOPPING for shop talk at Virginia 
Beach this week was no easy task, 
what with glorious weather outside to 
keep visitors on the links, on horseback 
or in the buffeting surf, but wherever 
two or three newspaper men gather the 
rafters are bound to ring and rumble 
with newspaper gossip, and this conven- 
tion was no exception. 


The Shopping News situation came up 
in the convention hall, and was one of 
the subjects that overflowed into the cor- 
ridors. 

William B. Bryant, Paterson Press 
Guardian, who brought up the subject 
in the business meeting, told how he had 
used recent articles on Shopping News 
in Eprror & PuBLIsHER to convince local 
merchants that the sublimated handbill 
was no gilt-edged investment. 

Other speakers told their experiences. 
The majority were agreed that if the 
merchants felt they must get a Shopping 
News out of their system the newspapers 
should not attempt to dictate to them, 
telling them what they should or should 
not do. 

In Boston, the publishers are ignoring 
the Shopping News, according to Wil- 
liam F. Rogers, Boston Transcript. This 
attitude of hands-off, but wait and see, 
Mr. Merchant, how costly it is to publish 
a weekly circular, is one that is generally 
held. 


But they 
shown wit" his second, Gilbert Hodges, 


didn’t fight the duel—Charles' H. Taylor, Boston Globe (right) here 


New York Sun, after challenging Major 


Allen Potts, Richmond News-Leader to North ys. South encounter at sunrise 
on the beach. 


and Marcellus Murdock, Wichita Eagle. 


Fleming Newbold, Washington (D. 
C.) Star, told how he met the situation 
in Washington, where the merchants are 
planning a Shopping News to start 
Nov. 14. 

He said he had been able to reach an 
agreement with the merchants whereby 
they would do nothing to “depreciate the 
value of newspaper advertising, while 
testing out the new medium.” 

‘We admitted to the merchants,’ he 
said, “that perhaps Shopping News 
might be the solution of one of their 
economic problems, and we believed that 
it should be given a fair test. We 
stressed the word fair, however, pointing 
out how in other cities stores had geared 
up their staffs to push thé Shopping 
News, in order to attempt to prove the 
superiority of the handbill over the tried 
and tested newspaper.” 


NE of the small, but none the less 

serious sources of enemies for a 
paper has been cleaned up by the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune-News, ac- 
cording to Gardner Cowles, Jr., manag- 
ing editor of those papers. Mr. Cowles, 
who attended the convention with Mrs. 
Cowles, was referring to that ubiquitous 
pesky detail, unreturned photographs. 

‘Tt is a simple matter, but a surpris- 
ing number of papers overlook it and 
forget to return borrowed photographs,” 
Mr. Cowles said. “We were bothered by 
it for many years, during which we fol- 
lowed the hit-or-miss system so many 
papers use of simply writing on the back 
‘please return,’ or trusting our reporters 
to return them. 

“There’s a sentimental value about 
personal pictures that newspaper men, 
handling so many of them, generally fail 
to realize. Reporters neglect to return 
borrowed prints and the owners of them 
get angry at the paper, 

“We stopped all this by the simple ex- 
pedient of printing a special pink sticker 
which we now have attached to every 
photograph to be returned. The sticker 
cautions those handling the picture to 
be careful of it, and when the paper is 
finished with it it goes to the library, 
where it is carefully wrapped and re- 
turned to the owner with a card of 


thanks from the paper.” 
A SYSTEM of sampling, an improved 
paper, and better distribution by 
motor routes is the circulation trinity 
that R. P. Hasbrook, Richmond Times- 
Dispatch believes in. In the last four 
years the circulation of this morning 
daily has more than doubled, Mr. Has- 
brook said. 
i pee ces L. YOUNG, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, told the pub- 
lishers that there is absolutely no differ- 
ence between agencies; that it was all 


a mere dream that~some agencies were 
“magazine agencies” while others were 
“newspaper agencies.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Young, one of 
the “dreamers” he was referring to hap- 
pened to be a guest at this hotel. He 
is the manufacturer of a toilet prepara- 
tion and spends a total of $150,000 a year 
exclusively in the magazines. 

This gentleman had not heard the 
agency man, and to a publisher he frank- 
ly stated: 

“You know there are some magazine 
agencies and some newspaper agencies. 
We haven’t yet really heard the news- 
paper story.” 

The publisher promised to introduce 
him to W. A. Thomson, of the Bureau 
of Advertising. 


How wide is the gutter of the double 
truck in your paper? 

There is no standard width for this, 
but publishers, and there are several here 
who have had that experience, have sud- 
denly waked up that the gutter can be 
reduced to 7% of an inch with a consid- 
erable saving in white paper cost. 

Some gutters have been measured and 
found to be an inch wide. When the 
width of newsprint rolls is changed for 
a reduced gutter, it is surprising what a 
big cut is made in the paper bill, the 
publishers who know say. 


JN Pennsylvania, the coal operators 
have learned a lesson from last year’s 
six months’ shutdown. 

“They know now that the public will 
not wait while they settle their own dis- 
putes,” said Col. E. G. Smith, Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader. “To meet 
the competition of the oil burner manu 
facturers, the anthracite operators asso- 
ciation has raised $1,000,000 to be spent 
in advertising.” 


Boston and Scranton, Pa., formec 
an interesting comparison when con: 
versation drifted to possibilities of < 
News Writers’ Union. 

E. J. Lynett, Scranton Times, recog 
nizes the news writers’ union in his city 
Promotes it, in fact, he said, 

The opposite state of affairs now ex 
ists in Boston. In that city there is 
news writers’ union with an Americai 
Federation of Labor charter, but th 
publishers refuse to recognize it at th 
present moment. For some months nov 
a wage scale committee has been knock 
ing at the publishers’ doors, and receiv 
ing only a courteous “Sorry, but w 
won't deal with you.” M. J. Flynn i 
leading the Boston news writers. 


\Wi eee F. ROGERS,  Bosto 
Transcript, is going to jump righ 
from one convention into another. He | 
chairman of the luncheon committee a! 
ranging for the meeting of the Ne 
England group of the International Ac 
vertising Association and the Advertisin 
Commission in Boston, Noy. 7-8. 


PERSONAL journalism has returne 
to Louisville. The two papers thet 
are printing cartoons “razzing” tl 
respective publishers. Col. Bob Bin 
ham, Louisville Courier-Journal, is b 
ing pictured as a “Britisher,” because ‘ 
an unimportant speech he made in #l 
North recently in which he praised tl 
way England was handling League ‘ 
Nations affairs in Geneva. The Courie 
Journal has retaliated with a cartot 
showing Publisher Brown of the Heral: 
Post as a croupier in a gambling hou: 
The fight is all over a local electio 
and whether or not the pari-mutuel sy 
tem of race track betting will be abc 
ished. The Courier Journal is suppo! 
ing a candidate who professes a desi 
to kick the “Kentucky Jockey Club 0 
of State politics.” Election com 
Nov. 7. 


MARCELLUS MURDOCK repot 
progress for the comparatively nm 
Evening Eagle, making the Morni 
Eagle a 24-hour daily. The Eagle 
being sold to advertisers as an “optior 
combination.” But, said Mr. Murdoc 
“T certainly can see merit in the forc 
combination idea, although that is not 
pleasant name to call it.” 
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“A hair, perhaps, divides the false and true” 
... Sang OMAR 


But in the Linotype factory it is more likely 
to be only a fifth of a hair and there is no 
“perhaps” about it. Parts must be right; 
right to the half-thousandth of an inch or 
they don’t go into the Linotype. Such ac- 
curacy is unusual in manufacturing practice; 
but then, too, it is unusual for an intricate 
machine like the Linotype to give twenty- 
five, thirty, or even thirty-five years’ service 
- . . as Linotypes frequently do. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN _ FRANCISCO CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO, CAN. 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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\ 
\ 
\ 


a 
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Ben Olson 


Head Machinist 


Milwaukee, Wis., Journal 


.... ‘Twenty-seven years’ experience with 
Linotypes in newspaper, job and trade-plant 
composition has convinced me that they produce 
more work and give greater satisfaction than 
any other machine. Our signal system is set 
to flash the moment any machine experiences 
trouble, but day in and day out they continue 
to turn out slugs with a minimum of attention. 
The Journal composing-room has never suffered 
a minute’s delay in going to press on account of 
trouble with the composing-machines. Our ex- 
perience with Linotypes has been very satisfac- 
tory. The Journal’s composing-room has always 
been ‘100 per cent Linotype.’ ” 


LINOTYPED IN GARAMOND AND GARAMOND BOLD 
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BUSINESS MEN BEHIND 
POSTAL REDUCTION 


J. D. Barnum, A.N.P.A. Postal Chair- 
man, Reports 100 Per Cent Backing 
from U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Favoring 1920 Rate 


Organized business men of the country, 
through the United States Chamber of 
Commerce have endorsed the postal pro- 
gira m) "Om, t hie 
American News- 


paper Publishers 
Association 100 
per cent, J.D: 


Barnum, S yra- 
cuse Post-Stand- 
ard, and_ chair- 
man of the postal 
committee report- 
ed at ‘the third 
annual tall meet- 
ing at Virginia 
Beach this week. 

“They approve 
a return to the 
1920 rate for gen- 
eral distribution through the mails and 
they have endorsed the theory of a 
bundle rate on newsdealers bundles,’ Mr. 
Barnum reported. 

“At this moment it is too early to say 
just how soon a postal_rate reduction bill 
will be introduced and considered in Con- 
gress. Several members of Congress, 
notably Representative Kelly of Pennsyl- 
vania have indicated their intention of 
pressing for relief with the opening of 
Congress on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber. There is-nothing to delay consid- 
eration by the house if the Postal Com- 
mittee of that body desires to take up a 
rate bill. 


“In the Senate, however, it appears 
there will be quite a fight, first, over the 
seating of Senators-elect Smith and Vare 
and then over the organization of the 
Senate. Until the Senate is organized, 
it is impossible to forecast anything about 
procedure there, but in view ot the fact 
that this measure must originate in the 
House and pass that body first, it is our 
hope that we can make progress in the 
House and pass that body first.” 


J. Dz 
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‘POLICE’? PRIVILEGED 
OREGON COURT HOLDS 


Libel Suit, Based on Plaintiff’s Denial 
of Blotter Record Used by 
Oregonian, Won by 
Paper 


A newspaper’s right to publish ordinary 
police news has been sustained by Cir- 
cuit Judge John H. Stevenson in direct- 
ing a jury to return a verdict for the 
Poriland Oregonian in a suit for libel 
brought against it by J. E. Johnson. The 
libel suit was based on the Oregonian’s 
report of Johnson’s arrest after his auto- 
mobile had struck a boy, the door handle 
of the car being imbedded in the boy’s 
eye. 

Johnson questioned the version of the 
accident and tried to go behind the record 
and show that he had not been reckless 
and that his arrest had been irregular. 

“T think the defendant company had 
the right to search the records and all 
the legitimate sources of information for 
information as to the truth of what had 


happened, and in good faith publish it, ' 


and as long as it resorted to sources of 
information that were of a public and 
reliable character, and did so in good 
faith in pursuance of the commonly un- 
derstood and carried out functions of a 
public journal, and without malice did 
these things, I think all it did comes 
within the egis of qualified privilege. 

“T might subjoin to what I have al- 
ready remarked that if a public journal 
can be held to account under a proceed- 
ing for libel in this sort of case, then I 
doubt whether any public journal in any 
state in the union in any metropolitan 
city could publish safely what is com- 
monly designated as police news.” 
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One week’s supply of free publicity which was not printed by California 
dailies. This heap came from 346 firms to 67 newspapers. Its 3,140 envelopes 
contained 7.014 sheets of copy and represented $63.34 in postage, plus $500. 


for preparing the material. 


All of this is sheer waste—in the name of 


advertising. 


COAST GROUP SHOWS 
PRESS AGENT WASTE 


67 Papers Received Puffs Worth $500 
in One Week’s Time—Photo to 
Be Sent to Sponsoring 
‘=rms 


Business firms, individuals and organi- 
zations seeking free publicity in California 
newspapers waste hundreds ot dollars 
weekly, a survey just made by the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers Association 
shows. 

The association asked its members in 
Central and Southern California, to save 
for one week the press agent offerings 
they were throwing into their waste- 
baskets and send them into the associa- 
tion office in Los Angeles. Sixty-seven 
publishers did this. Tabulation of this 
material reveals that 346 free space 
seekers sent to these 67 newspapers, a 
total of 3,140 envelopes containing 7,014 
mimeographed or printed sheets of copy 
that they desired the newspapers to print 
free of charge. 


It represented $63.34 in postage alone 
and the total expense is estimated by the 
association at $315.24, wasted for one 
week, This is exclusive of the salaries 
that may have been paid to press agents 
or other employes for writing and pre- 
paring the material. Inclusion of this 
expense would run the total well over 
$500 for one week. There are 768 news- 
papers in California and nearly 20,000 in 
the entire United States. Carrying this 
figure of $500 per week waste, into the 
assumption that all newspapers in the 
United States received a similar amount 
of press agent offerings per week, the 
total waste expense would go into the 
millions. 

“Business houses, individuals and or- 
ganizations employing press agents do 
not realize the enormous amount of such 
material newspapers receive,” says Ben 
H. Read, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation in discussing the survey. 


“Tt was to give those paying the ex- 
pense of preparing and sending out such 
material, actual proof that they are wast- 
ing money, that we asked members to 
save such material for one week and send 
it to the association office where it could 
be tabulated and photographed. This col- 
lection was made the last week in 
August, which publishers say is a ‘light 
week’ in the amount of free publicity 
material that they receive.” 

A photograph of the material will be 
sent to each of the 346 individuals or 
ease paying the charges for the 
stuff, 


FIFTY EDITORS ATTEND 
IOWA SHORT COURSE 


Weeklies 


Mitchell Says Will ‘Fill 
Present Gap in National 
Marketing—Prizes 
Awarded 


The Department of Technical Journal- 
ism at Iowa State College, headed «by 
Blair Converse, was host Friday and 
Saturday, Oct. 28 and 29, to 50 Lowa 
country newspaper men who came to 
Ames to attend the annual country news- 
paper short course. 

Among those who talked were: Dr. 
R. M.. Hughes, president of Iowa State 
College; F. W. Beckman, managing edi- 
tor of the Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, and 
former head of journalism work at Ames; 
E. F. Tucker, managing director and 
G. L. Caswell, former managing director 
of the Iowa Press Association; W. W. 
Waymack, associate editor, Des Moines 
Regisiter and Tribune; and H.. Z. 
Mitchell, editor of the Bemidji (Minn.) 
Pioneer and Sentinel. 

Mr. Mitchell, who is a member of the 
advertising committee of the’ National 
Editorial Association, told the country 
newspaper men that the country news- 
paper is the missing link which has been 
found to fill a marketing gap in selling 
nationally advertised products. 

The newspaper man who is willing to 
co-operate with the national advertiser 
is the man who gets the business, Mr. 
Mitchell declared. “The country news- 
paper must be prepared to furnish the 
facts about his community, about the mar- 
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ket possibilities of his community and its 
business opportunities. * 
“The country newspaper is not selling 
white space to the national advertisers,” 
he concluded, “but rather the home com= 
munity.” ; a 
E. E. Taylor, who will soon have com- 
pleted his fiftieth year as editor of the 
Traer (la.) Star-Clipper, told how he 
had’ made his paper the one which h 
been designated by the National Editorial 
Association as the champion country 
weekly of the United States. The points 
which he considers of importance a 
The best looking front page possibl 
with stories from all points in the coun 
try; many country reporters; courthous 
stories; features, such as pictures of old 
timers and columns of news from 10 and” 
25 years ago; a woman’s colrn; a farm 
page containing local news rather than 
advice stories; and an editorial pave. 
Announcements of awards in a new 
story and editorial contest, conducted by 
the Iowa State College chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, were made at the annual ban= 
quet. The silver tronhy for the best news” 
story was awarded to the Toledo (la.) 
Chronicle, edited by C. M. Richards an 
honorable mention to the Malvern (la. 
Leader, edited by W. P. Wortman. The 
trophy in the editorial contest went to 
the 4udubon (la.) Advocate-Republican, 
edited by Walter E. Williams, and hon- 
orable mention to the Humboldt (la.) 
Republican, edited by Frank Jaqua. 


88-PAGE REGULAR EDITION 

An 88-page regular daily edition was 
issued by the St. Louts Post-Dispatch 
Friday, Oct.'21. So far as known, this 
is the largest regular week day paper 
ever published in any metropolitan city. 


DAILY SPONSORS OPERA 


The Richmond (Va.) News-Leader, 
in conjunction with the Corley Company, 
of the same city, has underwritten 4 
full week of grand-opera to be presented 
at the new Mosque Theater, Richmond, 
Jan. 23 to 28. 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh © 
PRESS—blankets the great |] 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth larg- || 
est market in the United States. | 
The PRESS has overwhelming’ 
leadership. At one cost, through - 
a single newspaper, the adver- | 
tiser quickly and thoroughly © 
sells both dealer and consumer, |} 


THE 
PITTSBURGH | 
PRESS | 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Represented by Allied 
Newspapers, Ine. 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Pertland 


| | 
“| 
i 


Americas Largest Circulation 
Building Organization 


-\Resutts Count 2 


OCCIDENTAL BLDC: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND: 
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Job too gre 
for Gas ! 


WENTY tons of white hot steel are being rolled out of 
this huge GAS FURNACE on a ssteel flat car, which 
forms the hearth. 


The large pieces of steel on the car are locomotive axles which 
have been through an annealing process in this gas-fired furnace, 
an operation that precludes all likelihood of axles breaking. 


Industrial gas maintains in this furnace a temperature of 1600 
degrees Fahrenheit. . 


Gas is the most “Flexible” of all fuels. It can be used in a 
jeweler’s tiny torch, or for huge operations, such as pictured 
above. It is also “Flexible” in the sense that its volume and 
intensity can be raised or lowered, instantly, at the turn of a 
valve. It gives a concentrated heat wherever needed without 
involving bulk, waste energy or waste material, 


Gas is obviously the Industrial Fuel of the day. Write to 
your gas company for facts concerning the use of gas in YOUR 
industry, or to 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


_. YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 


ALAN LNT 


Va 


BUSINESS NEEDS ALL SINCERITY 
IT CAN GET 


(Continued from page 10) 


to pay bills when due—a cause for with- 
drawing credit. 

Think of credibility as sound business 
tactics, and if you have thought of sin- 
‘cerity only as a moral quality, remem- 
ber that if we want to be credible, we 
~would better be s-ncere. 

I recently heard the extraordinary 
statement that exaggeration is the very 
life of advertising. Surely exaggeration 
is a high-power stimulant. But the life 
that is maintained by stimulants does not 
appeal to sane business men. There is 
always the chance of sudden death. Sane 
business men want their stimulants 
analyzed ! 

Exaggeration may have shades and de- 
grees. That which is not utterly false 
may be partly true. Stephen Leacock 
once said: “A half truth is better than a 
whole truth for exactly the same reason 
that a half brick is better than a whole 
one—it carries farther!” Most exaggera- 
tion is free from any conscious intent to 
deceive—on the contrary, it aims to con- 
vince. ‘There’s an alluring atmosphere of 
optimistic enthusiasm about it. Advertis- 
ing is a business of young men, so we're 
told, and young men must be granted 
their daring initiative, for which the world 
is said to reserve its greatest rewards. 
But these young men, from eighteen to 
eighty, need a balance wheel and that 
safety device will be found by asking 
them this simple question: “What sort 
of impression are we making?” 

We are making no better impression 
than would be made by a verbal solicita- 
tion of the same sort. Surely no better— 
possibly worse, because we are on record. 
We have committed ourselves in writing 
and have affixed our signature. What 
impression can we make in a roaring, 
uncouth voice? No one willingly listens 
to a braggart—to a hyperbolistic shouter 

who claims everythng in sight—who 
‘gives no credit to his listener’s intelli- 
gence or to his ability to weigh evidence 
and from judgments. 

Making light of this phase of the ques- 
tion, the attitude of some advertisers 
seems to be:—no one will believe ALL 
wwe say, so why not tell them plenty—give 
the audience a reverberating ear-full? 
What if our selling oratory be subject to 
a small discount—the remainder which 
gets over is all to the good and will 
easily pay dividends! 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
damaging admission than this—that ad- 
vertisers’ statements are subject to a 
discounts How much discount? And 
thow fast will the discount increase in the 
face of competitive exaggeration? And 
if advertising is to be progressively dis- 
counted, how can it stop short of 100 per 
cent discount ? 

Now, as between 100 per cent belief and 
100 per cent discount, where are we? We 
really seem to be getting careless. A new 
model grand prize vacuum cleaner re- 
moves more dirt by weight than any other 
“tested”, regardless of type, price, or 
any other factor (one wonders why they 
didn’t test some more). A favorite low 
price four cylinder car promises perform- 
ance that if realized would make every 
other form of transport ridiculous. A 
new balloon tire has been hailed every- 
where as the world’s greatest—but with- 
out reason or evidence of this important 
fact. Speed, unattainable except under 
race-track conditions, is advertised by a 
surprisingly large number of all motor 
car makers and in a manner that has 
aroused not only open antagonism, but 
legal action in some cases. And the 
bright, clean boys of the soap business 
are always blowing bubbles, a poor 

_ foundation for a solid business structure. 

Razor blades are made by a new process 
so startling that it cannot even be described. 

A shock absorber for light cars, standard 
for years but smaller than former models, 
is blazoned as the very first of its kind—a 
revolutionary invention. Oil burners are 
advertised at “installed” prices which omit 
the price of ‘the tank; as much as forty 
per cent of the total cost of the outfit-be- 
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grit, yet have a definite bite 4 
moves impurities. All of the 4: 
are met, according to an advertise 
by Arm and Hammer Baking §o 
package of which, retailing for 10 
is sufficient, it is alleged, to keep o 
of teeth clean for at least six m 
Here is more bewilderment for the 
sumer, for if this statement is true, 
molishes at a blow a score of he 
campaigns. Meanwhile, the Life ] 
sion Institute reports, on the ba 
thousands of medical examination: 
instead of the historic four out o 
their records show one out of twe 
be nearer the facts. 

The speedometer for a well knoy 
is made under specification by a 
famous company. The specificatic 
quire correct reading up to 35 mi 
hour with a gradually increasing 
in the direction of more registered 
than actual speed, to 75 miles an 
On this deliberate error, advertisin 
has been based and thousands ¢ 
have been sold. A wag knowing th 
remarked that he was the only 
layman who had seen this motor 1 
80 miles an hour—he was there whi 
pushed it over the cliff. 

John C. Dinsmore of the Univer 
Chicago invited 10 famous bra: 
white enamel paint to decorate a tes 
for a period of two years. The 
which received the majority -yc 
being in the worst condition at t 
of the period was one of the most 
advertised, one of the highest pric 
one of the most reputable of th 
This is disturbing news for one ¥ 
been repeatedly assured that reputi 
always based solidly on _ perio 
rather than on page spreads. 

In a recent advertisement in the 
day Evening Post, the United 


(Left to right)—W. H. Honer, assistant advertising manager, Fuller Brush 
Company; and A. C. Doering, G. P. Plant Company, photographed at A.N.A. 


convention in New York this week. 


ing thus concealed from the naked eye. advertising must fall short of maximum 
(There’s a confidence-builder for you!) results? 

Pictured absurdities that never happen To ask the question, “How much 
pile up the discount and reduce confidence sincerity do we want 2” is like asking 
ito near the zero mark. Incredible home “How much business do we want?” 
painting jobs are done by unruffled girls There is only one answer. We want all 
without soiling dainty fingers or getting we can get of sincerity because we want 
a single spot on the bungalow apron. all we can earn of sales volume and of 
Serious business conferences are inter- profit. 
rupted by a hot tip on shaving cream. It incredible that a 


seems almost 


The dread secret of broken homes is creator of advertising can learn all he Rubber Company makes the obse 
revealed by publication of the only known needs to know about a product or that “these statements are facts, | 
remedy (and there’s a new one born service; all he needs to know about the yvertising copy.” Which is a dirt 


at advertising copy if I ever hea 

This is only the briefest of g 
into the Wonderland in which the 
ing consumer finds himself; sot 
funny, sometimes not so funny. YV 
the documentary evidence to fill 
two more books. The cases are 1 
versal, but they are altogether 1 
quent. With the result that unc 
among such consumers as_ have 
superior to that of the amoeba is 
sal—for a great variety of product 
are never sure with an untried 
whether they are going to g 
money’s worth or get glorious] 
Even old and tried products have 
of changing their formulas sot 
And so a ragged battalion of us : 
ing for more facts and less poet 
ie As consumers we want more rel 

That some advertisers are aware of the Which is the case for the consumer put formation about the quality, the 
discount taken from their statements is as flatly as I know how to put it. ; the cost, and if you please, the 
apparent in at least two recent instances. There are eight kinds of competing peutic value of the necessities, a 
A leading cigarette maker proclaims on soap now being made in one factory, M- some of the luxuries, that we pu 
billboards that his advertising TELLS cluding the brand. of the owner of the We do not, or at least I do not, 
THE TRUTH! A golf ball advertiser factory. He manufactures for the other the technical facts about everythin 
says, “This is not advertising copy—these seven selling firms. The basic formula the line of super-luxuries—it wot 
are facts.” Right here a disquieting is the same for all eight, the only differ- me to death—but every now an 
thought intrudes: Is the time coming ence being in color, smell and "er. when I am buying a suit or a sh 
when we shall all have to advertise that Meanwhile three makes of typewriter are yacuum cleaner or a pair of sho 
our advertising is not advertising ?—and manufactured in one plant, all identical oj] heater—and didn’t I get stuck 
then what? except for the name-plate. This sort of oil heater?—I would like to feel 

There may always be a question as to thing riles me as a consumer, and makes more intelligent and a little les 
how much sincerity is necessary or re fl profoundly suspicious of advertising. helpless idiot. I would like an at 


Laboratory tests, intended’ market for that product or service; in 
to amaze and astound, though seldom order to prepare an intelligent selling 
mentioning the name of the laboratory or campaign—and then, having learned all 
authority, offer alleged proofs of monu- this, discard what he has learned and 
mental virtues. There is also the testi- dive off the deep end into a competition 
monial signed with the “Famous Name”, of “claim agents.” 
which may carry conviction, or get the A worthy product is the ideal of every 
horse-laugh—with the odds growing in progressive merchant and manufacturer. 
favor of the horse. Why not an advertising policy that in 
Electric refrigeration apparently prom- its straightforward sincerity, will match 
ises an annual saving over old-fashioned that worthy product? 4 
ice equal to about 140 percent of the 
highest average ice cost per family. 
Careful reading of the copy indicates that 
other factors besides ice were considered 
in making the statement. But the rather 
widespread amusement caused in my 
neighborhood circle, would indicate that 
the headline was an attention-getter of the 
negative sort. 


every month). 


CONSUMER LOST IN MAZE OF 
DECEPTIVE ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 10) 


sible in business, because situations are t is the theory that advertising, by\tive and independent source to 
constantly arising that demand decisions’ stimulating mass production, tends to re- ould turn for help. From the 
based on expediency—and expediency lets duce prices to the consumer. But J. F. that people are taking in wt 
in high-pressure selling methods. High Lincoln of the Lincoln Electric Company Schlink and I have written it 
pressure selling is practically synonymous of Cleveland, has said: “The tendency that I am not alone in this desi 
today with going beyond the facts. That of sales costs to go up fully as rapidly few less slogans, and a little mo 
valuable enthusiasm, with a pinch of ex- as manufacturing ‘costs have gone down The constimer "has his part, 
aggertaion, grows as the pressure in- has been the history of the last 10 years. cmall, in the great epic of 
creases, until one of two things happens. The rate at which sales costs have gone salesmanship He has to pay fo 
Either a far-seeing sales executive puts up is stupefying when shown in percent- ; 
on the brakes and brings things back to ages. In many products, such as washing 
normal, or forgetting our product, forget- machines, vacuum cleaners and like equip- 
ting our customers, forgetting our busi- ment, the ultimate consumer pays at least 
ness, we devote all our attention to our 65 cents out of every dollar for sales 
competitor and in poker language, attempt expense, 35 cents being the only part of : 
to raise him out of the game. And oftert his dollar which has anything to do. with senior fellow appointed to the / 
the weapons are neither chips nor any the manufacturing cost and the only part Newspaper _ fellowships foun 
token of money, but only claims and ad- of the dollar which the manufacturing memory of Walter Hines Page 
jectives and “the first liar has no chance.” qcost and the only part of the dollar which English-Speaking Union. 

How much longer must we wait for Yee manufacturer ever sees.” ah Chicago he will be the guest 
wider recognition of the obvious fact that What are the qualities which a tooth Union there and will visit Norti 
sincerity builds confidence, that confi- powder needs in order to give the best University and the University. 
dence builds credit, that without credit possible service? It should have an alka- cago. From Chicago~ he will 
which is only another word for belief, line reaction, be soluble in water, free from Wichita, Kan. E 


SPENDER STARTS WES 


J. A. Spender, noted British’ jc 
will arrive in Chicago Nov. 9 
three-month speaking tour as — 
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AND MORE READABLE 


News Type 


ates, 


The Sun is now printed ina new news 
type—a type that is unusually readable, 
a type that relieves eyestrain, makes 
The Sun easier to read and gives its 
pages a more pleasing appearance. 


The selection of the new “Ideal” type 
was made after careful tests by experts 
proved it to be the most readable type 
available. 


This change in news type is in keeping 
with the Sun’s determined efforts to 
give its readers the best printed news- 
paper that modern machinery and me- 
chanical improvements can produce. 


A New Type—Easier on the Eyes 


R Own WorRLD 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE . 


N the field of non-fiction one of the 

best selling books is “Boss Tweed” 
(Boni & Liveright) by Denis Tilden 
Lynch, president of the Newspaper Club 
of New York. This volume was briefly 
noticed in “Our Own World of Letters” 
several weeks ago. But it deserves more 
extended comment because of the light 
which it sheds upon an interesting chap- 
ter of New York journalism. 

Though the New York Times has 
never made any pretention of being a 
crusading paper, its name will be forever 
linked with the exposure of the Tweed 
Ring. When the late Charles R. Miller, 
who sat for so many years in the edi- 
torial chair of the Times, penned pos- 
sibly his only article about journalism for 
The Forum he stressed especially the 
campaign of his paper against the corrupt 
ring that had once robbed New York 
of many millions of dollars. _Conse- 
quently, it is with special fitness that Mr. 
Lynch has dedicated the present volume 
to George Jones, some time editor of the 
Times. 

But Mr. Lynch has done more than 
sketch the career of Tweed. He has 
painted a picturesque picture of the gen- 
eration in which the “Boss” lived. He 
portrays the attitude of other New York 
papers which were the contemporaries of 
the Times. Every newspaper which 
questioned the integrity of The Forty 
Thieves promptly lost the official adver- 
tising of New York City. But this loss, 
as Mr. Lynch points out, did not mean 
anything less to be taken from_ the 
pockets of the taxpayers. For every dol- 
lar of advertising taken away from a 
newspaper that criticized Tweed, $3 were 
given to those who praised the ring, The 
latter were called by Greeley, when he 
told of the loss suffered by the Tribune, 
“the Satanic Press.” 

Samuel J. Tilden will always be re- 
membered as the man who was robbed of 
the Presidency of the United States. In 
“Boss Tweed,’ however, he appears in a 
new role. After his graduation from 
New York University he studied law, 
but at 30 he was editor of the partisan 
paper, the New York Morning News. 
He refused, however, to graft on the city 
treasury, and so his paper did not long 
survive. On September 8, 1846, Tilden 
received this note from the business man- 
ager of the News: 


Dear Tilden:—The long agony is over 
—the Morning News is dead—dead: no 
time to say more. 

Truly yours, 
Clement Guion. 


Tilden was now free to give all his 
time to law and politics. 

Political conditions in New York City 
are treated in detail in the volume. A 
story chronicled by a reporter of the 
New York Times will do by way of il- 
lustration : 


As Charles Jonas, a Fillmore voter in the 
employ of Hoppock, Mooney & Co., No. 138 
Liberty street, visited the poll of the Second 
District, First Ward this morning, he was 
asked by Wood’s men to show his ticket, which 
he declined. They then forcibly took his 
ticket from him, tore it up and tendered him 
a Buchanan and Wood ticket, saying he must 
vote it or none, He again declined, when he 
was immediately felled by a blow, was beaten, 
and dragged out. 


Throughout the volume are many 
thumb nail sketches of New York editors. 
Here, for example, is one of Greeley of 
the Tribune: 


Greeley, until he became mad with the thirst 
for political preferment, was the most influential 
journalist of his day. His pen knew no guide 
save his conscience. He was the champion 0 
lost causes long before he founded the Trib- 
une. When he edited the New Yorker he 
wrote feelingly on “Relief of the Peory He 
was a slave of the emotional side of his in- 
tellect. His columns were open to all the new 
isms, some of which he embraced with the 
same alacrity that he discarded them. He was 
an ardent advocate of woman suffrage. Over- 
night he changed and declared that woman’s 
place was in the home. He defended Seces- 
sion. In the next breath he denounced States 
Rights.. He urged a. vigorous _ prosecution _of 
the’ Civil War. * On the eve of the fall of 


Vicksburg and the immortal battle at Gettys- 
burg he pleaded for an acknowledgment of the 
success of Southern arms. He pictured Jeffer- 
son Davis as a traitor. Yet when the leader 
of the Lost Cause was put in chains at the 
close of the war, Greeley risked everything he 
had in the world to undo this wrong. n 
he nearly lost all, for the circulaticn of the 
Tribune dwindled almost to nothing within a 
few. days after Greeley signed the bond on 
which jeff Davis was released. 


Reference has already been made to 
the newspapers called by Greeley the 
Satanic Press. They are thus described 
by Mr. Lynch: 


The newspapers which Greeley ranted against 
were incredibly vile. Even the most vicious of 
sex-appealing tabloids of our own day are pure 
compared with the advertising columns of these 
journals. When prostitutes moved from one 

ouse to another notice of the fact was printed 
in the “Personal” columns of some of the 
dailies and weeklies. Advertisements of char- 
latans, medical quacks, debauchers, thieves, 
and sharpsters, were also published at so much 
per line. Contraceptionists brazenly _ adver- 
tised their services. The most notorious of 


these was professionally known as Madame 


Restell. 

Madame Restell receives considerable 
space in the book, but there is only room 
for this quotation to show how low were 
the ethical standards of newspaper adver- 
tising : 

Some’ of. these unwanted infants were born 
alive. T£ the mother did not want to take the 
baby with her, Madame Restell and her kind 
would agree to dispose of it for a price. They 
had their own private agencies through which 
they would sell the little cnes to those seeking 
to adopt a child. Many of them advertised 
for foster-parents in the ‘Personal’? columns 
while their vile cards appeared in the “Med- 
ical” columns, This evil reached its peak in 
the late Sixties. In one issue of the Herald— 
Bennett’s paper was the worst offender—im- 
mediately after the close of the Civil War six 
infants were offered for adoption. In the 
medi¢al ‘columns of the same number “‘adies 
in trouble were guaranteed immediate relief” 
if they would call on Dr. Grindle. 

The newspapers which printed the ad- 
vertisements of Madame Restell—said by 
Mr. Lynch to have been worth at one 
time over half a million dollars—finally 
had to print the story of her suicide in 
the bathtub of her palatial home. 

Mr. Lynch reprints extracts from sev- 
eral editorials about Lincoln that ap- 
peared in the New York Herald. It 
would of course be better for the memory 
of James Gordon Bennett if his comment 
about Lincoln could be eternally forgot- 
ten, In striking contrast is the sketch 
given by a very able reporter, Walter 
Whitman, of the first time he ever saw 
Lincoln. Whitman’s story is one of the 
longest quoted in the volume, but it is 
worth all the space that Mr. Lynch gives 
it. 

The first time Lincoln was called’ 
President in a New York paper, accord- 
ing to Mr, Lynch, was in this quack 
medicinal advertisement which appeared 
in a column close to the Herald select list 
of bawdy houses: 

President Lincoln! President Lincoln! 
President Lincoln! Did you see him? Did 
you see him? Did you see him? Did you see 
his whiskers? Did you see his whiskers? 
Raised in six weeks by the use of Bellingham’s 
Onguent! Et. cetera. Et. cetera. 

It is something of a relief to pass on 
to the more pleasing picture of New 
York journalism. Even the New York 
Times, which was finally to overthrow 
Tweed, did not hesitate at one time to 
print editorials of praise for the “Boss,” 
as may be seen on page 335. The “Boss,” 
as Mr. Lynch points out, seemed to have 
had a powerful supporter in nearly every 
newspaper office. His influence in the 
Times is traced to James B. Taylor, one 
of Tweed’s partners in the New York 
Printing Company and one of the three 
directors of the Times. (The New York 
Printing Company received the lion’s 
share of the $7,168,212.23 appropriated by 
the Ring for public advertising and print- 
ing during the 30 months ending with its 
downfall.) Not until Taylor’s death could 
Jones, who became publisher of the 
Times on the death of Raymond, come 
out openly to attack the Ring. 

Immediately after Taylor’s death the 


~Times let loose its first editorial attack 


in its historic crusade against city corrup- 
tion, That editorial opened with, “We 
should like to have a treatise from Mr. 
Tweed in the art of growing rich in as 
many years as can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. It would be in- 
structive to young men, both as an ex- 
ample and a warning.” There was much 
more, but it was mild compared to the 
editorial attacks that followed. Nast, 
the cartoonist of Harper's Weckly, now 
had a newspaper ally. The attack which 
the Times never let up was that the 
comptroller of the city should throw 
open his books for inspection. What 
came of this attack is told in detail in 
the volume and the result is known to all 
newspaper men. Fitting tribute is paid 
to the attack on the Ring by Charles 
Nordhoff, managing editor of the New 
York Evening Post—an attack that cost 
him his job. If Mr. Lynch had dug a 
little deeper into the payroll of the Ring 
he would have found some interesting 
facts about William Cullen Bryant, the 
editor of the Post—but that’s another 
story, 

In this struggle of the Times to over- 
throw Tweed some help was received 
from the New York Herald in a very 
peculiar way. The latter newspaper 
spread itself in an account of the mar- 
riage of Tweed’s daughter, Mary Amelia. 
In great detail the Herald told about the 
wonderful wedding gifts that totaled in 
value nearly $1,000,000. It did not mean 
to help the Times but it did for it raised 
the question, “Why should Tweed’s 
daughter get such lavish gifts fo 

After the Times had been for two 
weeks printing the monstrous frauds with 
names, dates and amounts, the Tribune 
paid this tribute: : 

We do not indorse it neither do we_dis- 
credit it. We are not in possession of facts 
that would warrant us in making such charges. 
Tf it be justified by facts Messrs. Hatl and 
Connolly ought now to be cutting stone in a 


state prison. The Times ceserves the thanks 
of the community. 


Mr. Lynch has produced a book that 
will take its place as a permanent con- 
tribution to Ameri¢an history. Tweed 
had his eye on the Presidency of the 
United States. What he might have 
accomplished had it not been for the 
crusade of the Times makes one shudder 


even today. 
* Ox 


eV SITING critic of the press” is a 
phrase that most aptly describes 
present day activities of Silas Bent who 
used to be professor of journalism at 
Missouri University. He seems to be 
wandering from periodical to periodical 
and leaving on his rambles some article 
on American journalism. 

This month he is the visiting critic of the 
Nation. In its issue for Nov. 2 he prints 
an entertaining article under a somewhat 
jazz headline, “Fights and Flights in the 
Newspapers.” It takes up the various 
flights in the chain stimulated by the 
successful flight of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh to reach Paris. 

The article quotes editorial comments 
of metropolitan dailies. Naturally it does 
not overlook passing reference to various 
items that have appeared in Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Bent’s concluding thought is that 
“the newspaper’s function, on which its 
privileged status and ‘Constitutional 
guaranty are based, has been abdicated.” 


* *K * 


es married newspaper man, if he 
has kiddies in the home, may well 
slip into the pocket of his overcoat 
“Dimple Diggers’ (Elm-House Pub- 
lishers) by Robin Christopher—nom-de- 
plume under which hides one of F.P.A’s 


most valuable contributors to “The 
Conning Tower” of The New York 
World. 3 


Under his own name he has published 


a book of poems of unusual merit. For 
some reason he prefers this excellent 
book of child rhymes to appear under 
the nom-de-plume already given. I have 
tested out the book in my own home 
where it made a hit. Personally I en- 
joyed “Jenny’s Pennies,” “An Open 
Letter to a Cow,” “The Doctor,” and 
“Matrimony.” — sins 


PHE most critical article of the me 
—so far as American journalism 
concerned—appears, as might be « 
pected, in the American Mercury, -17 
story is written by Oliver H. P. Garr 
who has been on the staffs of vari 
New York newspapers. His last ¢ 
torial connection was with the Wor 
The article opens as follows: — 
Because of the tradition that newspa 
stvles, like those of millinery, must emar 


from New Yerk City, the appearance of 


tabloids in the metropolis, and their insta 


neous success, assumed in editorial bre 
throughcut the United States the proport 
of a national calamity. In Manhattan it 


the catastrophe tcok on a poignant pers: 
character among the editers of those digni 
journals which have survived the stormy 
sage of Munsey. : 


The tabloids seem about as useful! 
magazine writers as fights and fig 
seem to be to newspaper reporters. 
speaking of the tabloids Mr. Gar 
comments as follows: ‘ 

For a brief period, the more sober jour 
hid their uneasiness well. Only their rey 
ers, loose on the street with the hellhot 
from the tabloids, knew not whether the fol 
ing day would find them in bad odor for 
ing failed to purchase an interview with a 
reaved widow, or to steal the photograph « 
dead child, or to wrangle from reluctant sou 
some other such tit-bit. It became the hur 
practice to pretend during office hours 
the tabloids didn’t exist. Their thefts 
fakes and underworld subtleties were menti 
only during social discourse, and never du 
a meeting of the Ethics Committee of 
Newspaper Club. 


Mr. Garrett then takes up the or 
of the appellation “standard size n 
papers” so that there might be no « 
fusion in the public mind with the 
loids. He reprints the usual s 
criticism that “the war and Ivy 
most eminent of public relations cou 
broke down this editorial prejudice » 
point where press agents and 1 
canned copy became almost as welc 
as an Associated Press bulletin.” § 
an assertion every newspaper man ky 
is pure bunk but it is being repeate 
often that the public is beginning tc 
lieve it. If you doubt it, ask the 
who has read it. 

Mr. Garrett comments as follows a 
the account by Mary Spas of Di 
Browning’s love yearnings: 

The auction of the Spas document off 
fair example of tabloid technic, A reporte 
the Mirror and a reporter for the News 
in the humble Spas home bidding for the } 
woman’s narrative. The gentleman ft 
Mirror, unknown to his competitor, pos: 
a_ blank check duly signed by his man 
editor, and orders to fill it out for any an 
but under no circumstances to fail to 1 
to the office with the Spas’ signature an 
person as well. The gentleman from the 
had but, $500 in cash. The bidding soon f 
that point. He held up the proceedings 
he made a frantic telephone call to his n 
ing editor. In a few minutes an_ offic 
Bee ee New appeated with rie: addi 
cash. ut the Spas eye h Lim) 
blank check and heard the wort awrite 
own ticket.” So the lady departed hur 
for the Mirror office, while the News re 
raised the cry that she was being kidnap 

Careful tabulation shows that 
magazines have found just as good 
in Daddy Browning as have the - 
papers. Somehow the thought p 
that many of these magazines 
printed their articles not so much _ 
form newspapers as to increase thei 
circulation. 5. : 

One more word, as Fenimore ( 
used to say when he was discussi 
controversy with the press. This 
has to do with the assertion ma 
Mr. Garrett that “every newspaper 
in ‘New York has known the true 
of Lindbergh’s relations with his t 
—that what they had described | 
mirable Anglo-Saxon reticence W 
more than a mutual dislike—yet 
paper has published even a hint 
true state of affairs.” It i 
every newspaper man in New Yor 
the true story of Lindbergh’s © 

with his mother but it is to porte 


‘ing credit of New York reporter 
they kept quiet in type however 
they may have talked at the Ne 
Club. If they had printed the 
can easily imagine the columns 
comment it would have drawn 
pedantic critics of the press. 
tion of the story would have 
matter to have brought before 
Committee of the Newspaper © 
_by. the way, is more active 
Garrett would have you beli 
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The South 


Is saying it with 
Increased Business...--- 


Say what you will about business in the North, East or West—the SOUTH is 
saying it with INCREASED BUSINESS. 


Have you studied the recent published reports of a group of manufacturers and 
national advertisers doing business in the southern markets? Did you observe the 
1927 increase in sales of from 4% to 200%, over 1926? 


That’s not all. The Fall business is even more promising. With cotton prices 
higher, cotton growers will have nearly a half billion dollars additional to spend 


this year. With the industries humming away day and night, the SOUTHERNERS 
will spend a MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


It is a good time to come in for this increased business. The Holiday trade will be 
extremely good. Now is the time to go after it. Consult these papers listed below 
for further information. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
ALABAMA lation Lines Lines SOUTH CAROLINA lation Lines Lines 
*Mobile News-Item A ‘ ‘ **Columbia State 24,275 
ttMobile Register 24,106 : . **Columbia State (8) 26,008 
TfMobile Register 38,496 . . **Greenville News & Piedmont 39,636 
«eG ill 
FLORIDA reenville News (Ss 27,183 


5,104 ) 

ttDaytona Beach News-Journal 10,654 § 
*Lakeland Register . ’ 
{Miami Herald if ' ’ TENNESSEE 
earl: Herald . *Chattanooga Times 

*Chattanooga Times 
*St. Petersburg Independent E) 1065 065 *Memphis Commercial Appeal 
**Tampa Tribune (M) 38,733 | -10(, -10(,148) retary Fh a Appeal 
**West Palm Beach Post , 07 07 eee cere 

*Nashville Banner 

GEORGIA 


**Augusta Herald J 05 VIRGINIA 


**Augusta Herald ’ : 105 **Danville Register and Bee 
*Macon Telegraph ’ .08 


**Danville Bee and Register 
*Macon Telegraph (Ss g 


” ’ +08 108 **Newport News Times-Herald 
*Savannah Morning News (M), 21,766. (S) .06(,078) **Newvort News Daily Press 


KENTUCKY **Roanoke Times & World News... 


; **Roanoke Times (8) 
hed parm pee pel ; ° y **Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader..(E) 


Paducah Sun 
C NORTH CAROLINA * A, B, C, Statement, March 31, 1927, 
**G ot Daily Ne ** A, B, C, Statement, September 30, 1927, 
reensboro Daily ws A ’ ‘ 
**Greensboro Daily News Ss) : ; + Government Statement, March 31, 1927, 


**Salisbury Post ’ tt Government Statement, September 30, 1927, 


“ADVERTISING NEEDS NO 
‘CZAR’ ”—CALKINS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Stuart Chase had rendered business a 
service. We do not need to go the whole 
way with him to profit by his criticisms. 
He does point out some undesirable prac- 
tices in our methods. These are faults of 
advertising, but they do not prove adver- 
tising itself is a fault. These faults are 
not essential to the success of advertising. 
On the contrary ‘they are detriments. 
We have a stronger motive for eliminat- 
ing them than Stuart Chase’s criticisms— 
the strongest motive in the world—the 
motive of self interest. So let us turn 
a confident face toward Stuart Chase and 
all his kind, and toward the public with 
which on the whole we have kept the 
faith, but let us at the same time analyze 
honestly every adverse criticism directed 
toward advertising and selling, and come 
to some conclusion about it. Let us exert 
the weight of organized bodies and the 
public opinion of the business world 
toward making the manufacture, adver- 
tising and selling of goods as sincere and 
honest as it should be, not for Stuart 
Chase’s sake, or the public’s sake, but for 
our own sake—because it pays. 

It is admitted without question that 
there is bunk in advertising; that it is 
sometimes insincere, dishonest, misleading 
and overplayed, that even the best of it is 
sometimes weakened by needless exagger- 
ation, that the worst of it is criminally 
swindling and false. What are we going 
to do about it? That is the question. 
Not how are we going to silence Stuart 
Chase, or bluff the buying public. Our 
question concerns ourselves, our own 
businesses and their future use of adver- 
tising. 

Business does not want or need a czar, 
a Will Hays or a Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis. Nor does it want laws, restric- 
tions, commissions, regulations or censor- 
ships. Business is intelligent enough to 
apply its own discipline from within 
without pressure. 

I do not have a great deal of faith in 
written codes of ethics. 

A code of ethics is nothing but en- 
lightened selfishness. It is an effort to 
make the business or profession more 
profitable. It is the substitution of the 
continued prosperity of the future for 
the short-lived immediate profit. 

The effect of an unmistakable burst of 
frankness is dynamic, and yet how seldom 
is it employed. How seldom do we admit 
that our product is not the best, the big- 
gest, tthe most widely sold: How seldom 
do we concede some merit to a competi- 
tor! How it would strengthen our 
story if we did! How much do we need 
a little humility in our copy ‘to neutralize 
the bragging note! The specific state- 
ment is always stronger than the broad 
claim. 

Superlatives are weak, poverty stricken, 
threadbare. They invite a comparison 
so wide as to be vague, meaningless. 
There are only a few of them anyway, 
and they have been used over and over. 
A boastful advertisement is no more 1n- 
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teresting |than a boastful talker. The real 
reason why every advertiser should soft- 
pedal in his advertising, should eliminate 
the “I’ and “my”, the obvious and eager 
desire to sell, the contempt for all com- 
peting articles, the vain boast about his 
own is, not because it is unethical, not 
because it is dishonest, not because it 
brings the sneers and criticisms of the 
literati, not because it is ineffective ad- 
vertising. 

No code of ethics is effective until 
backed by public opinion, and when public 
opinion backs it, the code is no longer 
necessary. The most powerful motive we 
can have is self-interest. We must learn, 
we are learning, that the confidence of the 
public is weakened if it is abused, that no 
immediate profit can compensate for the 
ultimate loss of confidence. This applies 
all along the line, what you say to your 
consumers, what you say to your distribu- 
tors, and what we, as advertising men 
say to you. 


INSURES EMPLOYEES 


The Salem (Mass.) Evening News has 
insured all its employes under a group 
policy plan. About 100 persons are af- 
fected. Employes in all departments— 
business, editorial, composing and press 
room—share in the insurance. No ex- 
pense is to be borne by any employe, the 
News undertaking payment of all costs 
and charges of maintaining policies. The 
policies, made out to individuals, provide 
for payment of $1,000 to relatives on the 
decease of any employe. 


N. Y. SUN GROUPS FEATURES 


Beginning Noy. 1 the New York Sun 
grouped its regular comic and crossword 
features on two facing pages instead of 
scattering them in the second section. 
Two revived features now appear: The 
“Sun’s Rays,” items of human interest, 
and “What Do You Think?” letters of 
opinion from readers on various subjects. 


SUSPENDS AS DAILY 


The Whitehall (N. Y.) Times, only 
daily newspaper in Washington County, 
will henceforth publish as a semi-weekly. 
For many years the Times was a success- 
ful weekly newspaper in northern New 
York state. Edward F. Roche, pub- 
lisher, expanded to daily two years ago. 


NEW SALEM DAILY 


The Salem (Mass.) Sunday Tribune 
entered the daily field, starting Nov. 1. 
The paper will be published seven days a 
week. 
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LEXINGTON DAILIES TEACH 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


(THE Lexington (Ky.) Herald 
and the Lexington Leader are 
now teaching 10,000 local school 
children, who are being kept from 
attending school by quarantine for 
infantile paralysis. 

The pupils are informed what 
their daily lessons are to be by 
the papers, and each is to keep 
a record of the hours studied. 
On returning to school, proper 
credit will be allowed. 


AIR RIGHTS HEARINGS | 


TO BE REOPENED 


Illinois Commerce Commission Set 
Nov. 22 for Further Evidence on 
Sale of Over-Track Site to 
Daily News 


The Illinois Commerce Commission has 
voted to reopen the cases of the Chicago 
Union Station company and the Chicago 
& North Western railway for the sale of 
air rights to the Chicago Daily News 
and Marshall Field & Co., respectively. 
oe hearing has been set for November 

The cases were reopened, Chairman 
David H. Jackson explained, “because 
certain commissioners expressed a desire 
that the public or interested parties might 


be given further opportunity to be heard | 


if they so desired. 

Should no further evidence be pre- 
sented at the session Nov. 22 the cases 
will again be closed and taken under ad- 
visement by the commission. Failure of 
the commission to approve the sale of 
the air rights to the Daily News and 
Field’s is delaying construction of the 
new Daily News building and the huge 
warehouse of the State street store. 


How Did You Like; 
Your October 
Statement? 


DES it show 
more or less 
circulation and how 
much? Does it 
point to the need 
of a thorough, 
clear-cut survey of 
your circulation by 
an outside author- 
ity, or merely the 
stimulus of con- 
tinual contact 
with timely and 
new circulation 
ideas? 

In either case, Omansky Services 
will fit your needs. One publisher 
writes to an inquirer, “Mr. Omansky 
* * * submitted a report which we 
consider very valuable. I believe 
it is a good thing for someone from 
the outside to come in and offer 
suggestions.” 

Another writes, “We do not hesi- 
tate for a minute to recommend, 
without qualification, an Omansky 
survey for any paper desiring com- 
petent, careful, circulation advice.” 

“T am particularly proud of my 
September 30th statement,” writes 
another, “and am willing to attribute 
it to the many able suggestions you 
have given in your bulletin.” 

Not by campaigning, but by study 
and co-operation, Omansky Services 
show your own circulation depart- 
ment, without friction, how to make 
more of their opportunities. Write 


for a proposition to fit your needs. 
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The first issue of the 
new NEA magazine 
section is for release 
November fifth and 
sixth. And the follow- 
ing papers already have 
placed orders for ready- 
print sections, pages or 
units of page mats: 


Boston Post 
Dayton News 
Montreal Star 
Chicago. News 

Pittsburgh Press 
Evansville Press 
Kansas City Star 
Oakland Tribune 
Akron Times-Press 
San Francisco News 
Springfield Republican 
Bloomington Pantagraph 
Manchester (Conn.) Herald 
San Jose Mercury-Herald 
Springfield (O.) News 
Atlantic City Press 
Olympia Olympian 
Providence Journal 
Valparaiso Vidette 
Wenatchee World 
Winnipeg Tribune 
Greensboro News - 
Washington Post 
Meriden Journal 
Bellaire Leader 
Canton News 
Scranton Sun 


A quality product, as 
usual, found a market 
waiting for it. Write 
or wire for samples, 
rates and territorial 
reservations. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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It Pays ‘To Advertise 


Manufacturers who buy advertising 
know that it pays to advertise. 


Publishers who sell advertising know 
that it pays to advertise. 


As a matter of fact, however, some 
newspaper publishers advertise—and 
some do not. Is it a mere coincidence 
that those who advertise receive the 
great volume of national advertising? 


The restaurant-owner of the story goes 
out to lunch rather than sample his 
own menu; the shoemaker’s children 
proverbially go barefooted; Omar 
wondered what the vintners bought 
one-half so precious as the stuff they 
sold. The newspaper publisher who 
does not advertise is failing to use one 
of the greatest forces for building up 
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field—in EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
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his business. He may appear to be 
selling something he does not deem 
worth buying. Yet advertising is truly 
worth buying—just as it is worth 
selling. 


The newspaper publisher's own col- 
umns are filled with the advertise- 
ments of small stores and large stores. 
Advertising pays the small store just 
as it pays the large store. ‘The size of 
the business is immaterial—advertis- 
ing is a universal tool. 


In the same way, newspapers of all 
sizes, from the largest to the smallest, 
advertise profitably in trade journals. 
Through trade journals they reach the 
national advertisers who are investing 
stupendous sums in newspaper space. 
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FEW interior views and snap-shot 
porttraits which are kept on file in 
the cabinet of memory: 

One entered the old Sun building, cor- 
ner Park Row and Frankfort street, 
through the counting-room. To the right 
of the long counter there was a stair- 
‘way to the second floor. Ascending this 
stairway the clatter of a hundred tele- 
graph instruments could be heard. This 
was headquarters of the Laffan News 


Bureau. On three floors above were the 
editorial and composing room depart- 
ments of The Sun and Evening. Sun. 


Charles A. Dana had been dead only a 
few months, at the time of which I speak; 
people were still discussing the pro- 
priety of the editorial which, in three 
simple lines of brevier, had announced 
the demise of the great master. The 
new genius of the Sun was William M. 
Laffan, little known to the present gen- 
eration, but one of the most remarkable 
of the many remarkable men reared in 
the Dana school. Every evening we 
would see Laffan in the telegraph room. 
When Dana had lost his news service in 
the fierce battle between the old U. P. 
and the A. P, and had defiantly engaged 
to conduct a world-wide news report for 
his morning and evening newspapers, a 
feat without parallel for journalistic dar- 
ing, it was Laffan who organized the bu- 
reau. When Dana died Laffan became 
the active publisher, Paul Dana, the edi- 
tor’s son, being rarely seen on Park Row. 
Laffan was short and chunky, rather 
stooped, with red face, sandy hair and 
wearing a stubby, bristling mustache, 
which belied his gentle nature. His 
piercing blue eyes looked through the 
small, round lenses of gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles which always appeared to be at 
an awkward angle on his nose. His 
mouth was pursed and his brow was 
knitted, indicating intense mental proc- 
esses. He was a man of few words, but 
of lively action. At the time, Laffan 
was engaged in keeping the Dana news- 
papers afloat, the news service expense 
having been so terrific as to threaten the 
whole Sun structure. While he was bat- 
tling with problems of finance that would 
have floored the average man, Laffan 
permitted no relaxation of the [Dana 
spirit, no economy that would reflect in 
the news columns of the papers. The 
Sun’s independent coverage of the world- 
wide action in the Spanish-American 
war was both elaborate «and brilliant. 
Cablegrams from staff men in Europe or 
the Philippines or aboard dispatch boats 
in Cuban waters poured into the office, 
both night and day, in volume perhaps 
equal to what press services of this day 
might receive. lLaffan glowed like a 
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happy boy when the Sun scored and 
found the money with which to meet the 
stupendous bills. 

Ok Ok 


ILLIAM MACKAY LAFFAN was 

born in Dublin. His first work in 
this country was that of a reporter for 
San Francisco Bulletin. He soon became 
managing editor of that paper. He was 
next seen as editor of the Baltimore 
Bulletin. A man of great social attract- 
iveness, an etcher of no mean ability, 
and an art connoisseur of real distinction, 
Laffan rapidly entered a circle of influ- 
ential men at Baltimore, among others 
the famous Walters family, founders of 
the Walters’ collection of art objects 
which, to this day, has few equals in 
point of quality. In 1877 Dana employed 
Laffan as dramatic critic of the Sun. 
Later he became a writer on general sub- 
jects associated with art and also, 
strangely, was accepted by Dana as his 
business adviser. This rare combination 
of artist and financier worked a wonder. 
In the course of time Laffan became 
recognized in New York as an expert art 
critic, without a rival in point of astute 
discrimination in the field of antiquities, 
painting, ceramics and metal designing. 
The “Big Butter and Egg Man” of the 
art world in that day was J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Naturally he was attracted to 
Laffan, and the latter, in the course of a 
few years, purchased for the Morgan 
collections art objects which cost fabulous 
sums, the aggregate being high in the 
millions. Laffan’s catalogue of the Mor- 
gan collection of Chinese and other Ori- 
ental procelains is said to be the finest 
thing of its kind in print. So the art 
critic of the Sun forged the link that 
saved the great editor’s properties from 
destruction, for Morgan loaned the news- 
papers sufficient money to tide them over 
the rocks of those perilous years, this 
despite the great trust promoter’s in- 
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tense hostility to newspapers and news- 
paper men. 
* ok Ox 

AIN, driven by a late September 

gale, was splashing the deck of Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s handsome steam yacht 
Erin, lying at anchor in the Horseshoe, 
off Sandy Hook. From the cabin win- 
dow we could see in the distance the 
sleek forms of the two famous rivals for 
the America’s Cup, the Columbia, pride 
of American hearts, and Shamrock II, 
the Irish tea merchant’s challenger in the 
races of 1901. One of the series of races 
had been run off, Columbia winning by 
the scant margin of 1 minute and 20 sec- 
onds, The second race had been post- 
poned for four consecutive days owing 
to high seas. This writer had gone 
aboard*the Erin for an interview story, 
in lieu of the story of a race, and 
found Sir Thomas in a _ disconsolate 
mood. Two years previously his Sham- 
rock I had lost three successive races to 
Columbia. Shamrock II had been built 
along lines that were supposed to be 
a marvelous improvement over her sister 
craft and Sir Thomas had been con- 
fident of lifting the cup. The betting had 
been even and after the first race the 
odds were not heavily against the chal- 
lenger. The tall, statuesque Irish peer 
leaned against a brass rail in the cabin 
and to my astonished delight began to 
volunteer a technical analysis of the 
lines ofthe two racing. yachts in the 
distance. With minute accuracy he de- 
scribed Columbia’s -virtues and with 
perfect candor told where his yacht. fell 


short. He concluded a-half hour’s: talk 
by saying: “I have not the slightest 


hope, at this moment, of winning this 
series. The first race gave Shamrock II 
as much opportunity to win as she will 
ever have: “In short, Columbia is the 
better yacht and I have no objection to 
your giving my views to the world.” 
There was not another reporter in sight. 
In 20 minutes a lively launch had crossed 
to Sandy Hook and the story of Lipton’s 
concession was being Morsed to the office. 
The “boss,” Foster Coates, characteristic- 
ally made the best of the beat, giving 
it the screaming headline, “Sir Thomas 
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Admits Defeat.’ Shamrock II stocks in 
the gambling market dropped to zero and 
on Oct. 3, Columbia beat the challenger 
by 3 minutes and 35 seconds and on the 
next day repeated the operation, by a 
narrower margin. Sir Thomas was an 
excellent sport and possessed a candid 
soul, but I have never quite understood 
why he lost confidence so early or, eyen 
so, why he would publicly throw up 
the sponge with two races to go, espe- 
cially in view of the very fair showing 
Shamrock II had, made in the first race. 
* ok OX 

CENE in the drawing-room of the 
“temporary White House,” a big 
residence facing Lafayette Square, oc- 
cupied by the Roosevelt family during 
reconstruction of the President’s man- 
sion. Mr. Roosevelt is sitting in the 
center of a group of angry men. For 
many months the 149,000 miners of 
anthracite coal and thea dependents had 
been idle. The wealthy coal operators, 
led by “Divine Right” George Baer, 
were defiant and at their wildly enthusi- 
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1 
conventions the miners had pledged 
selves to “fight this to the finish, if 
have to eat grass and hay.” Mr. 
evelt had arbitrarily summoned the 
‘rs of these deadlocked forces of 
al and labor to his residence, the 
teeth were now snapping sparks 
re and the “Big Stick” was poised 
ull on the shoulders of either party 
held back from settlement out of 
r meanness. In the party, 
the workers, were John Mitchell, 
thy former miner with snapping 
m eyes, acid Irish wit and the grip 
bull-dog; big, lanky, Fahey, saint 
yal diggers of Balkan origin; Duffy, 
x of the Irish and Welsh and quick 
steel trap; Nichols, who looked like 
osperous small-town grocer, but was 
Mor Organizer of uncommon cunning. 
capital there was Baer, stocks and 
is written all over his countenance; 
more genial Truesdale of the Lacka- 
na; the stubborn Thomas of the 
and other capitalists and their 
k-coated legal advisers. Early in 
proceedings the shooting started. 
as no place for doves of peace or 
f souls. The air was charged’ with 
mess and cock-suré contention. The 
| barons” were merciless. exploiters 
weating- labor and, as eyer, were 
ish despoilers: of the. public interest. 
‘miners were an “ignorant, grasping, 
ing mob held in the throes of wild- 
Reeretion? by -irresponsible radicals 
*professional: trouble-makers. « All 
is felt and’ presently the’ venom 
h “to” bubble out ‘in’ conversation. 
ious to be effective in his role as 
iliator, T. R.. stood- a. lot of this 
‘with uncommon docility, for him, 
presently an incident occurred which 
fas a spark “in’a gas tank.’ One 
he operators, which one we could 
f léatn, had made a sarcastic speech 
h thinly veiled capital’s contempt of 
rnmental -- interference’ in business 
“to to cap his argument, had unrolled 
py Oo: Judge, the humor paper, and 
sited a double-truck cartoon, printed 
colors, which depicted Theodore 
evelt as a political charlatan, play- 
to the gallery at the expense of 
st investment and honest labor. 
ably never before or since was a 
ident of the United States so in- 
tly affronted in his presence. Of all 
Presidents, Mr. Roosevelt was not 
one to attack thus. A record of 
he then said to that assembly of 
led men may be atnong the archives 
he White House, but it has never 
aS We got the story from 
itchell and one of the union 
presidents that afternoon, in time 
ate editions. T. R. took full advan- 
of the opportunity the insult gave 
to say just what was in his heart 
mind about the heads_of a railroad 
mining combination who were in the 
of beating labor down to the last 
of blood and, on the other hand, 
in defiance of public sentiment and 
law of the day in reference to 
il restraint of trade by brazen price- 
g, limitation of production and other 
buses. T. R. told the operators 
the President of the United States 
to be intimidated, harrassed and 
2d as the operators had long flouted 
mployes. He threatened an ex- 
that would set the country by 
s. Never was there such a hot 


of the more dignified and 
+members of the operators’ 
ght to apologize and extenuate, 
gave them no quarter and so 
were they on the defensive 
moment of the ill-advised 
of the insulting picture that 
sident played with them like 
on strings. Within a few hours 
velt had knocked all the fight 
Barons and, of course, the 
WS were in high glee and delighted 
a compromise result from what 
‘seemed a strike futility. This 
influence and these the circum- 
that resulted in that novelty in 
history, settlement of a labor 
by arbitration and award through 
Ssion appointed for the special 
by the President of the United 
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PAGE PROMOTION COPY 
SELLS CITY TO SELF 


Sheboygan (Wis.) Business Men Pay 
for 15-Page Semi-Editorial Ads 
in Press, Describing Its 
Resources 


By Norman J. Rapper 


Business men and 
Sheboygan county are financing a series 
of 15 full-page editorial-advertisements 
designed to “Sell Sheboygan to Sheboy- 
gan” now appearing in the Sheboygan 
(Wis.) Press. 

The articles, which are illustrated by 
the staff photographer and staff artist of 
the Press, show the growth of the city 
from an Indian trading post ninety years 
ago to the leading city in the country in 
the production of high grade enameled 
ware and fibre furniture. 

Several of the articles deal with civic 
life—with Sheboygan parks, playgrounds, 
schools, churches, singing societies, health, 
city government, etc. Others emphasize 
agriculture, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial life. One page covers the furniture 
industry. Another, with the headline, 
“Enameling, a $25,000,000 Industry”’ tells 
the story of the growth of Sheboygan 
county’s three giant enameling plants. 
Kohler, a model industrial village, is 
described in two full pages. The diversity 
of products manufactured in Sheboygan 
is pointed out in another ad which lists in 
a center box the products made, ranging 
from toys, gloves, overalls, and knit goods 
to pianos, bread-wrapping machines, auto- 
matic refrigerators and shoes. Other ads 
are built around the Furniture Mart and 
the public utilities which serve Sheboy- 
gan. 


One of the ads is yr to dairying 
and. shows how Sheboygan county at- 
tained its leadership in this industry and 
how Plymouth, in Sheboygan county, be- 
came the cheese center of the world. 
Another ad is a general community page 
for Sheboygan. Falls,.a city of 3,000. in 
Sheboygan county, 

The final ad in the series will be en- 
titled “The Future of Sheboygan” and the 
art will suggest an airport and an ocean 
port, two objectives in The Press’ cam- 
paign of civic progress. 

Eight of the series have already ap- 
peared, and all of the rest have been writ- 
ten. Every article is concrete and speci- 
fic. Instead of indulging in vague 
generalities, the writers of the articles got 
definite facts from Sheboygan business- 
men and manufacturers and presented 
these facts objectively in accordance with 
the methods of a good reporter. The ar- 
ticles thus are different from “booster” 
material and give the city an impartial 
picture of its rise and future. All articles 
are copyrighted by The Press. 


HARRINGTON RESIGNS 


Guy. L. Harrington, treasurer of Mac- 
fadden Publications, including the New 
York Graphic, resigned, effective Oct. 
is 
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Merchandising Hardware in 


ILLINOIS 


The wholesale and retail outlets for intro- 
ducing, and selling hardware and household 
appliances in the Illinois market are ideal 
for a quick and economical campaign. Dis- 
tribution is merely a matter of detail and 
routine, for with the assistance of I|linois 
Newspapers, you can win the co-operation 
of 256 jobbers, and 1700 dealers, who will 
stock and help distribute your products, if 
they are advertised in the local papers. 


Figure it out for yourself, then. What a 
volume of business can be easily developed 
if the services of these 256 jobbers, and 1700 
dealers are enlisted to bring the merits of 
your product to the attention of seven 
million consumers. 


Don’t you think this particular market is 
worth some more investigating? 
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++Moline Dispatch 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas.(E) 
*Peoria Star....(S) 24,819....(E) 
*Waukegan Daily Sun 


(E) 
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**A B.C. Statement, March 31, 1927. 


+Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 


+7+Government Statement. 
*A. B. C. Publishers Statement. 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Velva G. Darling Expresses Views of the ‘Modern Girl’’—Dorothy 


Ducas Now with New 


York Evening Post— 


Katherine Trenholm Married 


LTHOUGH she only was graduated 
from college two years ago, Velva G. 
Darling, 22 years old, of San Luis Obispo, 


Cal., is already on 
the high road of 
newspaper recog- 
nition as the au- 
thor of two fea- 
tures being syn- 


: 


dicated by the 
King Features 
Syndicate, New 


York, and called 
“Hey, Hey Hen- 
Riet tae wid 
“Sometimes I 
Think Yes BUT 
S ome times I 
Think No.” 

When she _aat- 
tended Stanford 
University, Miss Darling was the first 
woman to write a daily column for the 
college paper under the heading of “The 
Law Steps.” She was graduated with 
the class of 1925, and spent a short time 
on the San Francisco Bulletin. She had 
only been with that paper two weeks 
when they made her club editor. That 
was a job she didn’t like, because it gave 
her no time to express her own ideas. 
Consequently she returned to her home 
in San Luis Obispo where she does all 
her writing. She is author of “Gallop- 
ing Grandmas,” an article that appeared 
in a recent number of McClure’s Maga- 
eine. Her newspaper features first ap- 
peared in the San Francisco Call. 


VeELVA DARLING 


Miss Dorothy Ducas, 1925 Pulitzer 
traveling scholarship winner, has_ re- 
signed from the New York Herald Trib- 
une to join the Evening Post. 

Miss Ducas has been with the Herald 
Tribune for the past seven months since 
her return from a year’s sojourn abroad. 
The Pulitzer scholarship entitles the win- 
ner to a year abroad for study, and while 
in London Miss Ducas attended the Uni- 
versity of London. She also wrote for 
the Paris and London bureaus of the 
Herald Tribune. 

On the Evening Post Miss Ducas will 
be the only woman reporter. Since Mrs. 
Laura Mount left several months ago, 
the Post has had no woman reporter, 


if 


Miss Ethel I. MacDonald is conducting 
the women’s club news and notes page 
for the Attleboro (Mass.) Sun. 


Miss Katherine Trenholm, the New 
York Sun’s radio critic, was married on 
Oct. 5 to Col. Geoffrey Bartlett, in 
Washington, D. C. Col. Bartlett re- 
cently resigned from the United States 
Army. Miss Trenholm has been a mem- 
ber of the Sun staff for eight years, and 
radio critic for the past two years. Col. 
and Mrs. Bartlett will make their home 
in New York. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 
A. J. Ballard 


Ruel McDaniel 


Largest Circulation 


Largest Volume of 
Advertising 

of any Daily west of the 

Missouri river 

LOS ANGELES | 


EVENING HERALD 


ATIVES 


Miss Mildred Hathaway, artist for the 
Providence (R. 1.) Bulletin junior page, 
was tendered a farewell dinner party 
Oct. 26 by her associates. She has re- 
signed to continue newspaper work in 
New York. 


KANSAS HOST TO FRATERNITY 


Many features have been arranged for 
the national convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi, national honorary journalistic fra- 
ternity, which will be held Noy. 14 to 
16 at Lawrence, Kansas. One of tthe fea- 
tures will be a trip to Topeka where the 
125 delegates will be guests at a dinner 
to be given by Arthur Capper, publisher 
of the Topeka Capital and several farm 
journals, and Frank P. MacLennan, pub- 
lisher of the Topeka State Journal. 
Among the Kansas newspaper men who 
will be present are Victor Murdock of 
the Wichita Eagle, William Allen White 
of the Emporia Gagette and Henry J. 
Allen of the Wichita Beacon. 


AD TIPS 


Atherton & Currier, Inc., 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York, Placing orders with some 
Pennsylvania papers for Reese Chemical Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

N. ‘W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. _ Placing account for the Alum- 
inum Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of Aluminum, Aluminum alloy, auto 
ptstons, etc. 

George Batten Company, 383 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing holiday copy with 
newspapers generally for Colgate & Company, 
perfumes, etc., Jersey City, N. J 

Bennett-Williams Company, High Point, 
N. C. Now handling account for the Sedgefield 
Inn, Greensboro, N. C. 

Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Are using a list of newspapers 
for the advertising of the Fred W. Amend 
Company, Chicago, manufacturers of Chuckles. 

J. C. Bull, Inc., 101 Park avenue, New York. 
Placing account for the Glassup Steamship 
Agency, New York. 

Cross & LeBeaume, Inc., 250 5th avenue, 
New, York, Will handle account for the Co- 
lumbia University’s Home Study courses. 

Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Now handling account for 
Belding, Hemingsway Company, New York. 

Henry Decker, Ltd., 128 West 31st street, 
New York. Reported will place account with 
some New York newspapers for Rafco, Inc., 
honey, New York. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Graybar Building, New 
York. Will place 1928 advertising for the 
Postum Company’s Minute Tapioca account. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York, Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for the Thomas A. 
Edison Industries, Inc., New York City. 

Gotham Advertising Company, 114 Liberty 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
New Jersey newspapers for the National Sugar 
Refinery, New York. 

Charles C. Green Advertising Agency, 450 
4th avenue, New York. Placing account for the 
Orangeine Chemical Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of Orangeine headache powders. 

Joseph E. Hanson Company, 85 Lincoln Park, 
Newark, N. J. Reported to have secured ac- 
count of Lotus Company, Inc., Newark, 

Walter E. Hardy Company, 6 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Is submitting proposi- 


Our Customers Write Our Ads 


REDFORD, MICH., 
RECORD 


Says— 

“OUR DUPLEX MODEL “A” FLAT 
BED PRESS worked perfectly at top 
speed and we were more than pleased 
with the rapidity with which we 
were able to put our extra on the 
Dempsey-Tunney Battle on the 
streets in the Redford district.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


WRITES OF PARIS DIVORCES 
ON WEDDING DAY 


A LEHOUGCH last Saturday was 
Gladys Arne’s wedding day 
she reported as usual at the office 
of the New York Telegram where 
she is a feature writer. 

She insisted that Walter Lister, 
city editor, give her an assign- 
ment so she could tell her children 
she was a real newspaper woman 
and that not even her own mar- 
riage could keep her from cover- 
ing her regular work. 

Lister went into deep conference 
with himself, glanced through a 
sheaf of “tips” and turned to the 
expectant Miss Arne. 

“Just the thing,” he said. “Go 
up and interview Dudley Field 
Malone on Paris divorces.” 

Miss Arne first blinked, then 
smiled, and was on her way. 

She interviewed Malone, turned 
in her story, and was married at 
4 in the afternoon at the Little 
Chureh Around the Corner to 
James L. Holton, real estate editor 
of the Telegram. 

The interview, telling the “low 
down” on how to get a Paris 
divorce, appeared in the Telegram 
Monday. 


tions to newspapers on the Western Shade Cloth 
Company, Chicago. 

John S. King Company, Inc., 1220 Huron 
Road, Cleveland. Placing account for the 
Wooster Brush Company, Wooster, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of brushes, 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, 417 
Michigan street, Milwaukee. Placing account 


for the Addressograph Company, Chicago, and 
the O’Gara Coal Company, Chicago. 
Matteson - Fogarty - Jordan Company, 307 


North Michigan avenue, Chicago, Reported will 
place the account of the Coyne Electrical School, 
Chicago. 

Mears Advertising, Inc., 250 Park avenue, 
New York. Reported to have secured account of 
the Lightolier Company, New York. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 


New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 


0 
New Rochelle | 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A, Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


Commuters’ 
Preference 


A recent investigation shows 
that The Sun is read by far 
more people than any other 
newspaper on the homeward 
bound commuters’ trains to 
New York’s suburbs. 


To advertisers who want to 
reach the prosperous, buying 
people of New York, and its 
suburbs, The Sun is an un- 


usually effective medium. 


P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 Bro 
field street, Boston. Placing orders with~ne" 
papers in various’ sections for the Cambriy 
Rubber Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247- Park aveny 
New York City. ‘Is’ placing the following 4 
accounts: Keith Bros.-Nursery, Sawyer, Mc 
gan; Pittsburgh Water Heater Company, Pi 
burgh, Pennsylvania; . Rockwood .& Compa 
Brooklyn, N. Y., chocolate manufacturers; §} 
ling Varnish Company, Fittsburgh, «Penn; 
vania;.Schenley Gardens, Inc., Cheswick, Pe 
sylvania, bulbs. ‘ _, 

William H. Rankin Compeny, 435 No 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Will issue. 3)| 
line contracts to a list of newspapers’ shortly 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Company, ( 
cago (golf balls). an 

Steuerman Service, 15 East 26th.street, N 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in y, 
ous sections for Dr. Hartshorn, medical, Bost 

H. L. Stuart Company, Leader Buildi 
Cleveland. Placing -account’ for the Laml 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, ma 
facturers of tires. © 

J. Walter Company, 410° No 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. _ Placing orders y 
newspapers in various sections for the Oua 
Oats Company, muffets, Chicago, . 

Tuthill Advertising Agency, 1133 Broadw 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
various sections -for_the Continental a 
Company, ‘‘Barking Dog ‘Lobacco,” New ¥j 


COMPLETE 


Dit & the first nine months of 192 


the COLUMBUS. DISPATCH led th 

other Columbus evening paper i 
every classification on NATIONAL advertia 
ing with a grand total of 2,256,172 lines, 
This is a gain of $1,918 lines over th 
same period of 1926 and is considerabl; 
more than twice as much national adve} 
tising as the other Columbus evening pape 


carried. 
——and— ' 


in TOTAL LINEAGE for the first nin 
months of this year the Dispatch agal 
demonstrated ita advertising supremac 
with the noteworthy lead of 6,646,578 lin¢ 
over the other Columbus evening paper. 


The Columbus Migpat 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
TOTAL NET PAID Circulation 117,077 


DOMINANCI 


DVERTISERS wh‘ 
understand the Iow: 
situation know from expefi 
ence that the consumers 
market there cannot bi 
properly sold without thi 
use of newspapers in thes! 
twenty-one key cities. 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASS’N 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Ames Tribune lowa City Press Citiz 

Boone News-Republican Keokuk Gate City 

Burlington Gazette Marshalltown Time 


Burlington Hawk-Eye Republican 

Cedar Rapids ‘Gazette- Mason City Globe- 

Centerville Iowegian & © Gazette & Time 
Citizen Muscatine Journal 

Council Bluffs Non- News-Tribune 
pareil Oelwein Register 

Davenport Democrat & Oskaloosa Herald ~ 


Leader 
Davenport Times 
Dubuque Telegraph- 


Ottumwa Courier 
Sioux City Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 


Herald ; ! t 
Fort Dodge Messenger Washington Journal 
& Chronicle Waterloe Courier 


Fort Madison Democrat Waterloo Tribune . 


THE WELFARE COMMITTE 
, ‘of the 


INTERNATIONAL _ 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
ASSOCIATION — 


Can supply you with con 
petent circulation men | 
capacity and ability capab 
to take entire charge — 
your department or “0 f 
important posts in the d 
partment. 

Address the Secretaf) 
Treasurer please, Mr. Cla 
ence Eyster, . care St 
Building, Peoria, Il. 


ee 
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Last Forms 


close 
next 


The Information Contained In sey, 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
MARKET GUIDE 


Is Absolutely Essential To 


Every National Marketer 


Call! 


In these days of scientific selling and advertising, no general advertiser would think 
of launching a campaign unless he could visualize his markets in just precisely the way 
the Market Guide does it for him. 

From no other source, private or official, can either he or his Agency get such a com- 
plete, up-to-date, authoritative resume of actual trading conditions as they exist today in 
the 1,400 daily newspaper cities of the United States and Canada. 


Naturally, then, 


you find a copy of EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S Market Guide 
on the desk of every important newspaper 
Space Buyer, for constant consultation. 


Space buyers—account executives—research directors—advertising managers—sales 
executives—all value it highly as a necessary tool for their work—use it continually in 
their planning to capture markets—REFER TO IT REPEATEDLY IN DECIDING 
UPON MEDIA. 


No Daily Newspaper Publisher 
can be insensible to the worth of the Guide 
for the presentation of the story of his paper alongside 
the story of his city. 


Users of Market Guide space ungrudgingly say that it is a marvelous Linage Builder. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S monthly and Semi-Annual Linage Tables show it. 


Perhaps the only reason you have not yet arranged for space in the 1928 edition 
—out November 19—is that you have been putting off decision day. But you can’t 
put it off much longer! The bell will ring on SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12—ONE 
WEEK FROM TODAY. 


Don’t let the forms close next week 
without a message from YOU to the leading 
space buyers about YOUR PAPER. 
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LUMBER PRESS AGENTS 
BEATEN BY EDITOR 


Publicity Men Storming at Tracy’s 
Opinions Favoring Steel Houses Get 
Prompt Rebuff—Maintains His Right 


to Express Own Views 
Press agents for the lumber trade 


tried to influence editorial opinion the 
other day and failed completely, even 
though they 
brought out the 
supposed heavy 
artillery ofa 
$1,000,000 adver- 


tising plan, and 
sent a special 
telegram to the 


big chief. 

lhe editor was 
M. E. Tracy who 
conducts an edi- 
torial column 
which appears 
dadly s1mea ll 
Scripps - Howard 
Newspapers. 

On Oct. 14, Mr. Tracy made some en- 
thusiastic observations in regard to the 
possibility of steel houses, favoring them 
over structures of wood. He pointed out 
that now we had steel cars and steei 
ships we might as well have steel houses. 
He had heard, he wrote, that the archi- 
tectural problems connected with the 
idea had been solved by a certain archi- 
tect named Robert Patten, and mentioned 
that while wood was growing scarcer the 
world was assured of a plentiful supply 
of iron, since it was estimated that at 
least 5 per cent of this earth is made up 
of that metal. Mr. Tracy also remarked 
about the fire menace in wooden dwell- 
ings. 

Hardly was the type cold on these 
opinions when the hard working press 
agents of the lumber manufacturer’s asso- 
ciation got on the job. Robert Pe 
Scripps, president of the Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers was sent a telegram, which 
lodged a protest and suggested that he 
“ill this article in other Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers and syndicate papers if 
not too late.” 

One letter received by Mr. Tracy him- 
self explained that the lumber trade was 
launching a five-year campaign to extend 
business, in which $1,000,000 will be spent 
annually “a large part of it in advertis- 
ing.” 

Another press agent obligingly pro- 
vided the noted editor with a carefully 
prepared “retraction” to be inserted in 
the Tracy column. 

Instead, Mr. Tracy told the public in 
kis column what he thought of nervy 
press agents and said: 

“As a taxpayer, as a householder, even 
asa newspaper man. if you prefer, I 
have a right not only to make a choice, 
but to express my opinion of what is best 
for individuals and for the public good. 

“Tf the inventor and manufacturer can 
produce a type of dwelling which is 
healthy and comfortable, which involves 
less danger to the lives of its occupants 
or, the property of other people through 
fire, and which stabilizes value through 
its, lasting qualities, I am for them no 
matter whose ox is gored.” 


M. E. 


TRACY 


CELEBRATES GOLDEN WEDDING 


John J. Flinn with Chicago Daily News 


in Stone-Lawson Days 


John J. Flinn, who was on the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Daily News when it 
was a four-page paper edited by Melville 
E. Stone and published by Victor F. Law- 
son, celebrated his fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary Sunday, Oct. 9, at his home in 
Glencoe. For the first time in 30 years 
the entire family of Mr. and Mrs. Flinn 
gathered for the event. 

Mr. Flinn was for many years a promi- 
nent newspaper man in Chicago and is 
one of the few living members of the 
original staff of the Daily News. He left 
the staff of ‘the News in 1883, having 
worked on it since the year it was 
founded, 1876. He then took a position 
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as editorial writer on the Inter-Ocean. He 
was one of the organizers of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and was chief edi- 
torial writer on that paper from 1908 to 
1919. Since that time he has been a 
Christian Science lecturer. 

Mr. Flinn was president of the Press 
Club of Chicago for three terms. 

Six children of the Flinns were present 


at the golden wedding dinner. They are 
Clara C. Flinn of Glencoe; Melville S. 
Flinn of Chicago, who is named for Mel- 
ville Stone; Mrs. Daniel Roche of Evans- 
ton; John C. Flinn of Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Lucius Smith of Winchester, Mas- 
sachusetts; and James M. Flinn of 
New York city. There were also five 
erand children present. 


BEARDSLEY BUYS WEEKLY 


The Hudson Falls (N. Y.) Herald w, 
acquired last week by Guy Beardsle 


formerly connected with the editor 
departments of Binghamton, N. } 
newspapers. He will continue the pap 


as a weekly in connection with a job prir 
ing business. 


—— 


Supplies and Equipment — 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or write 
us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


SUPREME 


METAL FURNACE 


For Remelting and 
Refining Metals 


IMPROVED 
SIMPLEX 


METAL FEEDER 


For Composing 
Machines 


ALFRED W. CHANNING, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors of Equipment for 
Printers 


27 Thames St., N. Y. 


Drive and Control 
for 
Newspaper Presses 


The Topeka (Kansas) 
Journal is installing a 
75-h. p. General Elec- 
tric alternating-current 
drive on its Duplex 
32-page press. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Nearly everybody in its field 
reads the EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER. That is why its adver 


tising produces results. . 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO, 
CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LONDON 


SAVE A 


in packing a matrix and you will often beat the other 


fellow to the start. 


Pastest, most easily operated, 


most accurate ani lurable _ flat 
casting box you can buy. Per 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one fever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING | 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO | 


MINUTE 


Space Packing Felt that is soft, tears easily and stays | 


put, will do it for you. 


We manufacture it in four thicknesses—No. 25, No. 35, | 


No. 40 and No. 50. 


MOULDING BLANKETS all kinds. 


Red and Blue Drying Blankets. 


Prepared Matrix Paste. 
The above are only a few 


of our specialties. | 


New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO—Worcester 


Designed Hoe Builds 
The Best 


IRECT - Pressure Matrix 
Moulding has been per- 
fected in The New Hoe Hy- 
draulic Matrix Moulding Press. 
To appreciate its superiority, 
you should see it in operation 
at the first opportunity. 


Write for full information of 
this latest and greatest develop- 
ment in stereotyping to 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


Sharon Bldg. 7 So. Dearborn St. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


When New Machines Are 


4 


504-520 Grand St., New York Ci 


Pere Marquette Bldg. 7 Water £ 
NEW ORLEANS BOSTON 
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DITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 


Information 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
hite space charge at same rate per line 
r insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
. Minimum Contract space, three 
es. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
ght to classify, edit or reject any adver- 
ement. 


ADVERTISING 


Supplies 
ading Sheets for Art work 


and Benday ef- 


4 ; S. "gr thas Inc., 144 West 32nd 
USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


im South for $15,000, or two-thirds 
terest for $10,000. Established high-grade 
tblication with fine opportunity. Chance for 
lvertising man. Harris-Dibble Co., 345 Madi- 
n Ave., New York. 


iddle West Properties—Exclusive listings. 
>» damaging publicity. Personal service in 
ery deal. Everything confidential. High 
ade newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. 
nox, 851 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


nar D. Gray writes from Sturgeon, Missouri: 


“At Louisiana. Mo., there are two good 
mi-weekly papers. One was enovgh. Beth 
mers were fine fellows. I visited them a 


me to try and buy 
them. As_ neither 
nothing. Last week 


ar ago and each asked 
2 opposition paper for 
unted-to sell I could da 
went back to sea them, and Fditor Mayhall 
d his good wife priced their plant. I went 
er and sold it to I. N. Bryson of the Press- 
urnal for $14,000, and I predict that he will 
ver regret his move. I specialize in consoli- 
ting newspapers. I have been successful ir 
is_field, ae 

*T can sell two good weeklies in the same 
yy in Missouri for around $25,000, with 
5,000 dewn, and a new owner of these con- 
lidated properties can clear $7,000 or better 
year. This is the best Weekly buy I know 


'e Solicit Your Patronage. Should you desire 
buy or sell a newspaper or magazine you 
ll do well to write—phone—or call upon me 
‘one of my assistants. We are familiar with 
wspaper and magazine making and know 
ues. All inquiries will receive prompt and 
reful attention. J. Shale, Times Bldg., 
ew York. Frank K. Kauffman, 6 North 
ichigan Ave., Chicago; Fred W._ Sherman, 
ollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., John 
. Canty, Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


Collections 


ccounts, Notes collected everywhere. No 
arges unless collected. Established 25 years. 
ank reference. May’s Collection Agency, 
merset, Ky. 


Newspaper for Sale 


feekly for sale in town of 5,000, on Del. Mar, 
a Peninsula. Apply D-599, Editor & Pub- 


. 


Special Pages 


ates Right for Sale; (with the exception of 
iana) on a Copyrighted page. to any man 
Perienced in selling advertising who wishes 
invest, with a return of from $7,500 to 
2,000 per vear. Details upon request. A 
Tmanent business .and_ renewable. Keyes 
eligious News Ser alte. Peru, Ind. 


_ CIRCULATION 


ee 
a Promotion 


reulation—When quick, additional circulation 
verage becomes necessary, remember that 
f twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
your proof against experimenting. Write or 
re. Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
- Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


uble Your Paid in Advance Circulation. 
ch, attractive premiums, every woman and 
1 wants. at low prices. Boswell, Box 2231, 
s Angeles. 


culation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
 ave., Reading, Penn. Orginators of Sales- 
ship Club Campaigns. 


» Greatest Results per Dollar expend 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


ed in circu- 
lation building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ship. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
Waterloo, Iowa, 


Superior Circulation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
dall Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
ganization that has set the standard for aggres- 
sive, successful circulation campaigns for nearly 
twenty years. 


The World’s Largest Circulation B Or- 
ganization—The only circulation building serv- 
ice in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
affidavits of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 


EDITORIAL 


Fiction Wanted 


Wanted—For Air Stories magazine, dramatic, 
fast-moving air yarns written by men who know 
the flying game—he-men yarns of war, adven- 
ture and romance crammed with action and sus- 
pense. Payment on acceptance; prompt decision. 
Fiction House, Inc., 271 Madison Ave., New 
York, No ¥. 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager, now employed as assist- 
ant, desires to change. Previously employed 
as circulation manager on daily and Sunday, 
A disbeliever in premiums. Office-owned routes 
and bey promotion my specialty. Past and 
present employers my best references. D-587, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circwation Manager—Ffteen years’ experience 
from carrier to Circulation Director on large 
dailies, Morning and afternoon experience, 
Know how to manage boys to get results. 
Know how to manage agents, canvassers and 
solicitors; also mail order campaigns, Am 
good organizer. Know A. B, C. and office de- 
tail. Solicit interview at my expense. D-564, 
Editor & Publisher. 


experienced organizing 
At present 
D-583, Edi- 


Circulation Manager, 
carrier systems wishes to change. 
on New York daily. References. 
tor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Employed, 18 years’ ex- 


perience, organizer, producer, record for effi- 
ciency. Reference. D-593, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation Manager — Experienced Morning, 
Evening and Sunday _ papers. Thorough 
knowledge of every detail. Producer maximum 
results with minimum outlay. Can report on 
short notice. D-574, Editor & Publisher. 


City Circulator—Young, employed by large 
metropolitan paper. Had experience with three 
other papers. Invite inquiries from papers of 
150,000 or less. D-571, Editor & Publisher. 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Manager-Solicitor wanted. One of 
the most progressive and successful six-day 
afternoon papers in Seuth needs hard werking 
and result-producing manager-solicitor. Prefer- 
ably married man between 30 and 35 years of 
age with position at present, but who is look- 
ing for larger field and brighter prospects. Must 
furnish good references from past and present 
employers as to character, ability, etc. All 
replies strictly confidential. and will address 
present employes only after deal is practically 
closed. This organization has no competition, 
ts well financed, has good field, but needs high 
class copy writer and solicitor. State initial 
calary, experience, when you can report and 
all necessary information. D-588, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Aggressive Young Man wanted to take over 
management of weekly with a view of becoming 
associated in chain ownership and general man 
agement of newspapers and job printing plants. 
Must know news, advertising and job printing 
to qualify. Excellent opportunity for right 
man, preferably native of Pennsylvania, with 
initiative and enterprise—and a willingness to 
work hard until the ground work is laid—ta 
get ahead in the game. Write fully to Herhert 
& Grimm, The Gettysburg Times, Gettysburg, 
ae 


Girl Reporters wanted; experienced, for courts, 


Congress, conventions; must have brains and 
gocd Inoks. Washington News Service. 1235 
New York Avenue Northwest, Washington, 


D. C. State salary wanted. Send photograph. 


Situations Wanted 


Accountant—Six years’ newspaper and _ three 
years’ public accounting experience, wishes posi- 
tion on_newspaper. At present employed. 
D-592, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor—Some experience. Edu- 
cated. Wants work on dailv in South. Refer- 
ences. D-589, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising—Young college graduate seeks 
opnortunity in advertising field. Has ‘selling 
ability, excellent credentials and sincere am 


hition to_offer in lieu of advertising experience. 
D-586, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising—Have you opening for young 
woman, college trained, journalism and adver- 
tising, free lance experience? Writes original 
aa action compelling copy. Call Raymond, 
9270. 


Advertising Salesman, 31; married, six years’ 
experience, good copy andjslayout, large city 
newspaper experience. Rt 70, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. Wy 


Assistant to Editor of Weekly—Young man 
with original ideas and some experience re- 
poring and rewrite. D-579, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Circulation—Young married man with success- 
ful record on féur publications, who has made 
intensive study of circulation system, promotion 
and finance. is seeking a location with naner 
that will afford him a definite opportunity for 
personal progress and permanence. For a con- 
nection with the right publication, is willing to 
make some salary sacrifice at the outset. Will- 
ing to pay one-half of expense in going for in- 
terview. Correspondence invited from pub- 
lishers in cities of 150,000 or less. +996, Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager. Mr. Publisher, does your 
classified ,section completely serve your sub- 
scribers and properly reflect the reader-confi- 
dence to nationa! advertisers? Competent 
young manager—trained by one of America’s 
leading classified men—and with a record of 
consistent gains in his own department, wants 
iob on paper over 50.000. Seven year’s experi- 
ence. J)-598, Editor & Publisher. 


Display Advertising Salesman, under thirty, 
single, six years’ active experience, desires 
connection with live daily in good-sized city. 


Middle West or South West preferred. Now 
employed, Eastern city of 200,000. 1-595, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Executive—Middle age, married, executive 


ability, experienced in business office, A.B.C. 
methods, also factory costs and general! office 
management. Chicago preferred. D-582, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
Managing Editor, employed. Expert 
makeup supervision and _ lavout. Competent 
news room executive specializing in putting 
new life into editorial denartment, to end that 
circulation shows good eains. A-1 references, 
Want change 30 to 60 days. 590, Editor & 
Publisher, 


now 


Newspaper Pressman, experienced, wants posi- 
tion as Superintendent or Foreman of press 
room. Best references as to executive and 
mechanical ability. Merger of papers cased 
Icss of last position. Am thoroughly familiar 
with all makes of presses. Willing to go any- 
where. D-596, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Worker, experienced as city, tele- 
graph and makeup editor, reporter and feature 
writer on metropolitan and small city dailies. 
College education. Seeks change in desk, repor- 
terial or publicity work. Age 30. D-594, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Pclice Reporter—Wants position on morning or 
afternoon newspaver. Go anywhere. Wire or 
write, E, A. Estabrook, Stop 7, Bedford, Ohio. 


Agency 
or Publisher 


Can get in touch 
with the most ef- 


ficient men avail- 
able through the 
Classified Serv- 


ice of 


Editor & Publisher 


Equipment for Sale 


Due to Consolidation of the Bridgeport Times 
and The Bridgeport Star, we have two Model 
One Linotypes and one Model K Linotype for 
sale at sacrifice prices. Complete sets of mats 
go with each machine. Only cash offers will 
be considered, Address Business Manager, 
Times-Star, Bridgeport, Conn, 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
aed wiachinee Be rae prices, Easy 
erms. offman Type & Engraving Co., 

ESUISth (Staune W: Cie cia i 


Press for ree 32 page Hoe Simplex news- 
paper press, with stereotyping equipment, 2234 
inch cut off, 21 inch type column, now set ries 
8 columns 12 ems. Has high speed folder, all 
in fine condition, Also have Cutler-Hammer 
electrical equipment for driving, push button 


system, alternating current. 60 cycles, 220 
volts, 3 phase. Will be sold at a bargain. 
Address Clarksburg Publishing Company, 


Clarksturg, W. Va. 


ee ee eee 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


se 


Equipment Wanted 


Duplex 8-page Flat Bed Press wanted. Mail 
full information and lowest price for cash to 
A. M. Carniero & Company, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 


Wanted to Buy a model 8 linotype. In reply- 


ing, state serial number, condition, price. Box 
D-591, Editor & Publisher, 


CONSOLIDATION 


The merging of newspaper interests is 
a subject that has received special study 
and investigation by this firm for nearly 
17 years, It is a big subject and requires 
considerable technical knowledge, both as 
to valuation and operating methods, 
When properly organized, the results are 
never disappointing, 


We have been factors in many im- 
portant consolidations, sales and ap- 
praisals. 


HARWELL & CANNON 
Times Bldg. 


New York 


[= WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==> 


ANTED: Experienced ad- 

vertising m«anagers, sales- 
men and copy. writers for 
positions now open in display and 
classified departments of well- 
East 


Write fully. 


known daily newspapers 


and Middle West. 
Registration free. 


| FERNALO'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
| SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SEE EEEEREEEIEEEEIEEEEEEEEEeeneeemeeoe 
North Carolina Daily 


Evening only, and exclusive in 
its field, can be purchased for 
$30,000—one-half cash and bal- 


ance on agreeable terms. 


A real small city opportunity 
Palmer, Dewitt & Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Ave., 


New York 
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Post-Star Becomes Hysterical,’ gave 
sharp retort and took a slam at t 
Democrats, ending with the statemen 
“In today’s editorial the Post-Star e 
poses its hand when it pleads guilty 
permitting imagination to influence | 
opinion.” ; t 

J. Edward Singleton is president of ¢ 
company which controls both newspape: 
with Claude Fox as editor of the Tim 
and Fred Bascom editor of the Post-St 


telling something of the personalities and 
duties of the persons who “make the 
wheels go ’round” in the city school sys- 
tem. The superintendent, administration 
staff, and librarians, as well as the more 
important teachers, are included. Single 
column cuts which are valuable morgue 
additions illustrate the features. — J. 
Capers, Jr., Columbus, Ohio. 


One Dollar 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 

lished. Send 

clipping for 


$ $ 


ss PULLERS 


With Christmas not many weeks off 


NOVEL form of illustrated and in- 


dexed advertising for department 
stores has been found attractive and 
successful by the Worcester (Mass.) 


Telegram. Three colums wide and the 
full depth of the page, the display ad is 
arranged with cuts numbered to refer to 
the index-price list—Bob Sibley. 


Statistics prove that it costs less today 
to light a house with electricity than it 
did to light a home with candles half a 
century ago. That story, boxed in the 
center of the page would help to secure 
additional advertising from power and 
light companies, electricians and electrical 
dealers—W. B. Terry, St. Louis, Mo. 


“RENT IT” should make a good cap- 
tion for a page of advertisements of firms 


renting various types of equipment and 
lodgings. Included under this heading 
would be floor polishers, automobiles, 
trucks, trailers, apartments, houses, bath- 
ing suits, guns, cameras, fix-it-yourself 
garages, renting space and equipment, cir- 


culating libraries, typewriters, pianos, 
radios, office furniture, costumes, boats, 
yachts, etc—Harold J. Ashe, Long 
Beach, Cal. 


To make readers turn to the classified 
pages, why not run a “guess-who-it-is?” 
picture stunt in the center of this sec- 
tion, promoting it up front. Pictures of 
prominent business men who use classi- 
fied could be used, making it an interest- 
ing feature for the solicitors. Print 
picture a day, with answer on following 
day, with brief write-up of subject. 

B., > We 


One Dollar will 
be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


Gm 


[NX Chicago recently, Dr. Norman 
Hutton, rector of St. Chrysostom’s 
Church, Rev. Duncan H. Browne, St. 
James Church, and the Episcopal Bishop, 
Charles P. Anderson condemned modern 
elaborate church weddings as “vulgar 
and pagan and displaying a trend toward 
progressive polygamy.’ What are the 
views of your local clergy on this ?—P. 


Women auxiliaries, ladies clubs and 
service associations, holding weekly meet- 
ings organized for this or that uplift pur- 
pose, are getting down to fall meetings 
after summer vacations. Run some of 
their winter programs, just prepared, to 
show what the Ladies, Lord bless ’em, 
will talk about this year, and how they 
will settle the Tacna-Arica question, cul- 
tivate the Bolivians, Peruvians, or what- 
have-you, and rakishly adjust the Euro- 
pean debt?—C. M. L. 


Features flood newspaper offices in un- 
ending procession and acceptance of new 
offerings forces decision upon discon- 
tinuance of old to the consternation of 
every office. JRecent consolidations have 
made the problem an acute one and the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph is solving 
it in a manner that ought to be satisfac- 
tory to everyone concerned and mean- 
while is providing an attractive feature in 
itself. The Pantagraph is holding a 
“Feature Fair,” presenting one feature 
daily with a coupon attached for which 
it offers daily, group and grand prize 
for the best ten-word opinion upon its 
value. More than $200 will be given in 


Authoritative Accounts 
of Washington News are 
written by George R. 


Holmes exclusively for 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


63 Park Row, New York City 


prizes and at the conclusion of the “fair,” 
the features receiving the most afhrma- 
tive votes will be retained.—S. L. J. 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer and the 
University of Washington Daily at 
Seattle, Wash., recently closed an inter- 
esting contest, through questionnaires, to 
show what the cultured American girl 
and modern young man think of the op- 
posite sex and preference as to athletic, 
intellectual, or compromise types. — 
(Gy WE al. 


The city expenses in Worcester, Mass., 
have trebled in the past 15 years. What 
does a study of the statistics regarding 
municipal government in your com- 
munity show? What are the increases 
in appropriations for such items as the 
street, police, fire and school departments 
and what are the increases in these de- 
partments within a shorter period of five 
years?—D. Pi 


Everybody is interested in school news 
at this time of the year, and the editor of 
a small-town daily has departed from the 
routine by running under a stock head- 
ing “school activities” a page one feature, 


GENE CARR 


Now With 
the 
United Feature Syndicate 


A NEW STRIP 
Released December 1. 


UNITED FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 
World Bldg. New York 


early shopping stories are not only timely, 


but they will be appreciated by the mer- 
chants. Why not a feature story built 
around interviews with men and women 
in various walks of life telling what they 
would like to receive for Christmas? A 
story of this kind may solve the trouble- 
some gift problem for many by giving 
them ideas of what would be appreciated 
and at the same time inspire early shop- 
ping. —E. R. 


Nearly everyone is superstitious. The 
Wooster (O.) Daily Record obtained a 
number of interesting feature stories by 
having the readers send in some of their 
pet superstitions. Interest may be added 
to the stunt by offering a nominal prize 
for the best story sent in—Art Murray, 
Wooster, O. 


ONE OWNER, TWO EDITORS 


And the Latter Don’t Spare Each Other 
in Glens Falls Battle 


A real Jekyll-Hyde personality in news- 
papers revealed itself the other day in 


Glens Falls, N. Y., when the Zvmnes, re-~ 


cently acquired by the Glens Falls Post 
Company, went on an editorial tirade 
against the Post-Star, its morning com- 
panion. 

The Times has been allowed by its 
new owners to continue advocating Re- 
publican policies, while the Post-Star 
maintains Democratic allegiance. In dis- 


cussion of a pet road-building project, the 
Post-Star cast aspersions on the Republi- 

In the evening 
heading : 


can party’s manipulation. 


the Times, under the “The 


Laugh with— 
The Chance Brothers 


These two comic characters are 
now amusing thousands daily. 


Their antics are amusing and 
unique. 


A graphic comic strip with a 
huge following. 


It will pay you to inquire about 
ite 
Graphic Syndicate, Inc. 


350 Hudson St. 
New York City 


BAR ‘NEWSIES” FROM CARS 


Newsboys under 12 years of age w 
hereafter be prohibited from enteri 
street cars in Pittsburgh to sell pape 
This is due to a ruling made by the ma 
agement 
Company following a fatal accident 
“newsie’ who was struck by an autom 
bile while alighting from a car, and kill 
The members 
recommended that youthful newsboys 
kept off the cars. 


of the Pittsburgh Railwa 


of the coroner’s 


In 

Detroit— 

Free Press circula- — 
tion reaches 31,000 — 
more than the total 
number of families — 


owning their own 
homes. 


The ‘Free Press’ 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 


With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed circulation 
productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost. 


For Serials That Sell 
Newspapers 


“THE LOVELORN,’’ by Beatrice Fairfax 

“THE CONSTANT FLAME,” by Wini- 
fred Van Duzer 

“BROADWAY,” by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott ; 

‘WHERE’S EMILY?’ by Carolyn Wells 

“THE CATSPAW,’’ by Robert Terry 
Shannon 


“HER HUSBAND’S SECRETARY,” by 
William Almon Wolff 


“THE CHEERING THRONG,’’ by Fred 
MaclIsaac 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ABC Figures 


will soon be available on the 
most powerful of all news- 
paper _ combinations 
Southern Kansas. 


in 


The new Evening Eagle is. grow- 


ing rapidly. 


The Wichita.Eagle 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 


Wichita, Kansas 


Represented by The S, C, Beckwith 
Special Agency 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained newspaper, 
magazine and advertising men, 
wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delta 
see 836 Exchange Ave., Chicago, 


NO CHARGE TO — 
EMPLOYERS _ 


J 
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You can’t afford to O.K.an Ad- 
lertising Program without 
New York State! 


When you study the characteristics of the Empire State—its popu- 
lation—its importance in wealth, consuming and buying power, 
it is obvious that it must be given first consideration by every 
national advertiser. 


Its leadership as the FIRST MARKET still remains undisputed, 
and in comparison—Unapproachable. This great State can really 
be subdivided into 22 outstanding independent markets, each mar- 
ket dominated by a newspaper or newspapers that enjoy the confi- 
dence of the public and community. 


They offer large circulations, reader interest, reader confidence, 
and merchandising co-operation that makes sales and distribution. 


Sum it up then. Can you afford to O. K. an advertising appropria- 
tion without including those papers listed below. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
**Albany Evening News ............... (E) 44,444 13 18 **New Rochelle Standard-Star ........ (E) 8,458 04 .04 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press......... (M) 35,073 12 12 Pa HOLS UN MON OW! WOLKE wy ws sec onto cieichk (E) 278,582 65 60 
**Albany Knickerbocker Press ........ (S) 57,820 aha 17 PPNOW wy-Orks THM. onus cae a. We, (M) 392,800 85 -8415 
* *Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ...... (E) 7,532 04 .04 PPLaW aivorke Times tei toa ee ely E (8) 656,388 1.10 1,089 
= fAuburn Citizen-Advertiser Journal. ...(E) 6,264 065 055 “New York Herald-Tribune.......... (M) 302,598 693 672 
» “*Broklyn Daily Eagle................. (E) 77,836 25 25 *New York Herald-Tribune............ (Ss) 373,484 -7425 72 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............... (S) 89,040 25 25 PNG Wee Gr Kk WOrld cc tek eadsts'e ce oak (M) 335,928 595 58 
**Buffalo Courier ROTM ER A te cisiceeaes. 5 (M) 110,686 +22 122 Tk ORT ONE SW OTIC M,, cp cinaokt Gast. ae. ea (8) 590,864 +72 .69 
**Buffalo Courier Express.............. (8) 161,164 .30 30 tNew York Evening World ........... (E) 314,491 .595 58 
*“*Buffalo Evening News .............. (E) 149,773 +25 25 *Niagara Falls Gazette............... (E) 23,023 .07 .07 
*Buffalo Evening: Times 30... 6.600% (E) 122,531 +24 124 ‘Port Chester, Sterno caks ce ssls coe sic aie (E) 5,062 .04 .035 
“Buffalo Sunday Times .............. (S) 160,575 24 24 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise...,(E) 13,999 .06 .06 
*Corning Evening Leader............. (E) 9,048 05 ° ,05 tRochester Times-Union ......-...... (E) 80,438 21 20 
*Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser....(E&M) 34,688 hl Ab! P LLOy RSODI eo nal. xe piace ont aie. (M&E) 23,174 07 07 
fe oereva Dally Timos.......2........ (E) 5,627 .04 04 . “Watertown Standard ............... (E) 18,061 07 07 
**Gloversville Leader Republican....... (E) 7,177 -035 .035 
“Ithaca Journal-News ................ (E) 7,668 +05 .05 *“ A, B, C, Statement, March $81, 1927, 
“Jamestown Morning Post ........... (M) 12,004 04 035 Tf Government Statement, March 31, 1927, 
**Mount Vernon patty Argus. is... > (E) 9,866 -05 -05 + Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1927, 
*Newburgh ISS MOWER fo. vcccc ieee uy (E) 15,304 .08 .08 * A, B, C, Publishers’ Statement, Oct, 1, 1927, 
2 
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Giving News-Print 
a Third Dimension 


£4 UT in Hollywood, they are trying to give the image on 
20 the silver-screen a third dimension; they are trying to 
8, make the moving-picture a living -picture, with objects 

S| that stand out in their true perspective, with plastic bodies 
that show depth as well as height and width. 


They are trying to do what some newspapers have already done. 
For the successful newspaper is more than a silhouette. 

It is more than a shadow-show of transient happenings. 

More than a lifeless record of routine. 

More than an evanescent flash of entertainment. 


It has depth. Its content stands out in full perspective against 
the background of the day’s events. 


Only the master-craftsman can create this third dimension—the 
writer who knows the facts behind the event he describes, the human 
history behind the people whose action he records, the chain of events 
that leads to the situation he analyzes. 


Such are the craftsmen who are building the distinctive news- 
paper and such are the specialist-writers on sports, politics, business, 
finance, fashions, radio and world news who make up the staft of the 
Consolidated Press Association. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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Cambodia -- Patagonia -\ Pre" 


| | th i Y It was born in war and baptized by + “ws ‘where i é S, when i 
¢ . . 
Il e Our fire. happens, in the chancelleries and among 
the peoples of nearly every nation 


Corners of Its representatives were shelled by . ; 3 ; ; | 


h Cervera off Santiago ... followed the Today The Daily News has one of the 
t h é E Qa ie t eorbinnareir Oe. ; largest and best equipped foreign staffs 


retreat through Albania aa 
maintained by any newspaper in the 


witnessed the'landing of the Anzacs at é 
OBERT P CASEY Gallipoli ei neds Deed ca ci world. Its personnel includes such men 


ted feral tL “4 : , as Junius B. Wood, Paul Wright, Paul 
sailed for the other side rouge 6 

S guise through the French line to and Bdeas Ansel 
of the world the other 


Mowrer, John Gun- 
ther and Hal O’Fla- 
hert y,_ brilliant 


day. He’s riding an 
elephant through 


Cambodia now on the writers and able 


The best evidence of the ; Rae? a 
iungle- path to Angkor students of foreign 
ae Oak art character of the men and 


IOStm Citys OleaK himer altains, Te miain- 


women who read The Daily tains correspondents 


Kings. : 
News is The Daily News itself. Jona W. White 1 twenty-sev cs for- 
JOHN W. WHITE set off to circle the In every aspect of news, fea- eign countries. It 


has its own offices in Rome, Berlin, 


continent of South America. He’s oe 
ture and editorial treatment Baas 


probably in Patagonia today. ix. , Moscow, London and Peking. 

it Is a progressive newspaper 
NEGLEY FARSON undertook to edited for and appealing to In the benefits of its daily cable service 
learn how the whaler lives. He’s hunt- seventy-tour other newspapers with a 
ing Moby Dick and his great brothers combined circulation of over 6,000,000 
in the Hebrides. zenry of Chicago. This class share through syndication by means of 


of readers is responsive, intel- a nationwide system of special wires. 


the sane and substantial citi- 


Three men 
three--adv belive 
. on three world 
horizons, typical of 
the personnel, his- 
tory and scope of 
the Foreign News cause of its service 
Service of The Chi- to 6,000,000 Amer- 
| cago Daily News, Robert. Casey ican readers .. . be- 


ligent and financially compe- 


The Chicago Daily 
tent...amost profitable News is proud of its 
objective for any advertising foreign news service’ 
because of its splen- 


campaign. eo 
aS did history ... be- 


which they represent. Abd-El-Krim and his Riff rebels... C@US€ 1 Peas A ay, Basson 
Daily News to present in its pages 


experienced the burning of Smyrna and 5 
P 8 ’ every day a comprehensive and accu- 


| The service for which these men are 


_ tow writing their experiences is filled the earthquake in Japan... lived the  jate picture of the world’s affairs un- 
| _—swith the story of such news-gathering world war from every front . . . and equaled in Chicago, unsurpassed in 
i adventures as these. for almost thirty years have followed America. 
| 

P 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Beverage Daily Net Paid Circulation for October, 1927— 441,538 


More than 
195,000 


Daily 


Editor & Publisher for November 


Tce 9.2 7, 


“Greatest Salesman in the West’ 


More than 


425,000 
Sunday | 


5¢ Daily 


November 12, 1927 


10¢ Sunday | 


60,000 ATTENDANCE AT L. A. EXAMINER'S 


NEW HOUSEHOLD SCHOOL PREDICTED FOR YEAR 


NEW FEATURES ARE 
AID TO ADVERTISERS 


T the rate The Los Angeles Ex- 
A aminer is packing ’em in at its new 
school of Household Economics, 
more than 60,000 women will see and hear 
demonstrations of foodstuffs and other 
household products within a year! 
Attracted by the unusual features that 
The Examiner has provided for its 
“students,” women are flocking to the 
classes every Tuesday and Thursday in 
numbers that create an overflow, in some 
instances, of as high as 1,000 people. 
Chefs of international repute appear at 
the school and show how they make the 
dishes that country club members and ex- 
clusive hotel guests smack their lips 
over. Prudence Penny herself is always 
there, directing affairs, and holding open- 


house afterward. Autographed recipe 
cards are given out to all attending. 
Experts on every phase of household 


activity are slated to be on the programs 
scheduled for the near future. 

It’s a tie-up that food manufacturers 
can’t afford to overlook in America’s 
fifth greatest market, and wealthiest per 
capita buying territory in the world! 

As a suggestion, you might look over 
food schedules you are sending out, and 
get in on this splendid co-operation. 


You Can Get the Same 
Kind of Co-Operation! 


Anoruer peep into the mail-box: 


“We find it impossible to proceed 
with the usual routine of our daily 
work without first expressing to you 
our keen appreciation for the won- 
derful co-operation displayed by the 
Los Angeles Examiner in making 
it possible for our Los Angeles 
Brunswick dealers to insert a tull- 
page ad in your paper of Monday, 
October 3rd. 

“Tt is needless to say that we 
have received much favorable com- 
ment, both from the artists featured 
as well as from the heads of the 
departments of the numerous music 
dealers. 

“Tt has always been our good 
fortune to have your most beneficial 
help in all matters pertaining to ad- 
vertising and we can always look 
forward with confidence to a con- 
tinuation of this wholehearted sup- 
port.” 


All of which was signed and subscribed 
COuID YA Leas Westphal, district manager 
of the Panatrope Division of the Bruns- 
wick Balke Collender Company. 

And, of course, you know we don’t re- 


strict the kind of co- operation he speaks 
of, to any one Examiner advertiser. 


Note the overflow at the side entrances. 


More than a thousand women were turned away at this session of The 


Examiner’s School of Household Economics, but that didn’t keep them from coming back the next time, anymore than 
the S.R.O. sign at a good show keeps YOU from coming back. Only a part of the crowd can be seen in this photograph. 


Mrs. Warner Dashes 41 
Miles to Buy Gelfand’s 


HE Examiner’s influence on buyers 

beyond the confines of Los Angeles is 
strong enough, betimes, to bring dealers 
hurrying into town to buy merchandise, 
as a letter from the president of Food 
Products, Inc., attests. 


“T want to tell you,” writes B. N. Codd, 
“of a remarkable incident which illustrates 
the unusual pulling power and value of 
advertising in the Los Angeles Examiner. 


“Yesterday, Mrs. W. Warner, 60-year- 
old proprietor of a grocery store in 
Camarillo, near Santa Barbara, drove in 
41 miles to our office to get a case of 
Gelfand’s Mayonnaise. She stated that 
through advertising her customers asked 
everyday for Gelfand’s and as she could 
not get it in Camarillo, she came person- 
ally to Los Angeles. 


“This incident shows vividly, not only 
the tremendous value of the Examiner as 
an advertising medium, but how com- 
pletely the quality product of Gelfand’s 
Mayonnaise can be sold by means of 
advertising.” 


Better than One 
to a Family! 


‘T HERE'S one circulation West 

of Chicago that needs no 
qualifying adjectives. It’s The Los 
Angeles Sunday Examiner with 
more than 425,000 copies! 

That’s one copy to every 3.17 
people in the Los Angeles trading 
area, which is a greater ratio of 
coverage than any other large 
newspaper in America shows in 
relation to its market, with the 
exception of the Kansas City terri- 
tory, where the population is about 
half as great. 

Incidentally, we’re now exceed- 
ing the other morning paper in 
Los Angeles by 56,765 copies every 
week day, and by 210,154 on Sun- 
days. And that’s a pretty good- 
sized crowd to deliberately over- 
look! Don’t do it! 


16,051 New Telephones 
Added in Nine Months 


RDERS for new telephones are coming 

into the Southern California Telephone 

_ Company; faster than ever before, ac- 

cording to the company’s general commercial 
manager. 

The first nine months of 1927 saw a net 
gain of 16, 051 telephones, making the total 
connections in Los Angeles, at present, more 
than 323,500. It takes 43 exchanges to serve 
the 210 square miles in which the ’phone com- 
pany operates. That’s twice the number of 
five years ago! It’s a growing market! 
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Maybe There’s a Clue 
Among These for You 


HE Merchandising Service Depart-| 
ment has been scouting over the field| 
in Los Angeles in a search for new op: 
portunities ‘for advertisers. With the re-| 
sult that we have some new surveys oF 
hand, available to those who request them 


Here’s the list: | 
Wall Paper Fruit Gelatin 


Milk Shaving Cream 
Wine Tonic Hot Water Heater: 
Radio Landscape 
Cooking Oil Gardening 
Starched Collars Pickles — : 
Hair Nets 


California Still Goal 
of Nation’s Tourist: 


HEY — flocked into 
California this 
year at a rate 20 per 
cent higher than last— 
tourists and vacation- 
ists! Ten per cent of 
‘em will remain, if the 
figures for the past 7 
years hold good. 


Nearly 100,000 auto- 
mobiles, loaded with 
their quota of visitors, 
came to the State during June, July and Au) 
gust, while other centers were reporting a 
ening up of travel. Meanwhile, Californi: 
continues to advertise and thus build wa 
constantly growing market for your merchandt 


= 
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The Sunpapers 
—<Sure Ground Gainers 


@ On every football team—whether high school, prep school 
or college—there’s one player who is sure to carry the ball 
when a couple of yards mark the margin between defeat and 
victory. 


@ He may not be a flashy player. He may not be a spectacular 
open-field runner. But when the quarterback hands him the 
ball, the head linesman gets ready to register another “first 
down”. 


@ The Sunpapers — Morning, Evening and Sunday—are the 
sure “ground gainers” in Baltimore. When a local depart- 
ment store has a big sale to put over, the Sunpapers carry the 
ball! Into the columns of the Sunpapers goes the big, 
smashing ad which is going to bring the crowds thronging 
around the doors. 


@ The advertising managers of local enterprises never hesitate. 
They need no instructions from the side-lines. They hand 
over their full and complete announcement to the Sunpapers 
—cenfident from past experience that the Sunpapers will 
“put it across”. 


@ Whenever you tackle the Baltimore market, let the Sun- 
papers “make an opening” for you! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month of October, 1927 


Daily (M. & E.) ..... . 255,804 
Buridaynees-. . 3) wes we, 200,928 


Gain of 5,156 Daily and 8,659 Sunday Over October, 1926 


ie ani Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
owery Bank Bldg., 


110 E. 42d St., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS 


First National Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco MORNING 


| Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUNpaper” 
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Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin’ 


America’s 3rd Largest Market 
550.000 3 ae 548,952 oh adh 


trading area. 


“A copy for nearly every home.” 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Concentrate your advertising in The Evening Bulletin and reach “nearly everybody” through this one news- 
paper at one cost. 


he Chening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and one of the largest in the United States. 


“The Evening Bulletin is sold on its merits as a newspaper; no prize, premium, coupon, 
guessing contests, or other methods of artificially stimulating circulation have been used.” 


New ¥ ork (Officer senme ot oe sco eaeeeert: 247 Park Avenue, (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago Office. <-eclr- «= 0 = rable tee Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit Office Finiveiere suse stsioilsreteratolae C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Blvd. 


San Francisco Office ..........++. Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


* Average daily net paid circulation for the six months ending September 30, 1927: 


(Copyright 1927—Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 


of Circulations. 
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tacing News Truce Signed in New York 
By Three Evening Newspapers 


ist, Sun and Telegram Agree to Eliminate “Fudging’’ and “Punching In’ Race Results While 
Evening World Joins in Billposting Ban—Seeking White Paper and Production Economies 


RCULATION managers of four 
New York evening newspapers, the 
ft, the Sun, the Telegram, and the 
ning World, have signed a truce in 
warfare for “sport circulation.” 
hree of the papers have agreed to 
out “fudging” or “punching in” rac- 
returns and to stick to definite edi- 
schedules. The Evening World has 
er done much “fudging” and is not 
cerned with this angle of the “‘truce,” 
with the three other papers has 
sed to discontinue billposting at 
‘ting events and to limit the number 
hustlers sent to stadiums and arenas 
1 extras after fights or games. 
.s far back as the oldest veteran can 
ember this is the first time that the 
ulation managers have ever been 
ed in New York. The managers 
this new union against “racing 
t’ readers are Thomas Dowling, 
w York Evening Telegram, Norman 
Hoover, New York World, A. New- 
1, New York Evening Post, and 
ves Hasenack, New York Sun. 
low long the armistice will last is 
blematical. In all its phases the truce 
been in effect little more than a 
ith, although the billposting agree- 
it was reached last July. This week 
sn the full agreement was allowed 
be told for the first time, some of 
parties to it were dubious of its 
tinuing much longer. 
ready it has been violated, and to 
least one of the newspapers con- 
ied the drop in circulation has been 
sribed as “astonishing” and as caus- 
considerable worry to the business 
artments. 
he representative of another of the 
r mewspapers said the truce must 
at least until January before results 
be adequately checked. 
he New York Evening Journal was 
asked to be party to the edition time 
edule. It was explained that this 
er with its mass circulation was an 
Jay printing job and was not bought 
editions as were the other evening 
idard-sized dailies. 
he main objects it is hoped will be 
eved by this agreement are: Elimi- 
on of soine undesirable and duplicate 
@ track” circulation; reduction of 
rms of unsold newsstand copies; 
ation of extravagant, wasteful and 
ightly poster advertising; a consider- 
- Saving in labor cost; and, finally, 
cient gain in time to print better 
ers and obtain wider distribution for 
es into New York homes. 
lowling of the New York Telegram 
“opened negotiations that led to the 
ulation armistice. When the Tele- 
m Was taken over the first of this 
r by the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
vas primarily a sport and amusement 
er. It had been established as a 
trical paper by James Gordon Ben- 
. younger. 

L. Sturdevant was brought to 
vy York from Youngstown, O., with 
ers to make. the Telegram over into 

Scripps-Howard newspaper. 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Sports were to be well-covered but not 
over-played. The appeal was to be mid- 
way between the Evening World and 
Evening Post, with more of a liberal 
tinge than the Sun. Changes were 
made rapidly in the type, dress and 
general appeal of the Telegram. 

“We made the changes so quickly it 
is a wonder we have any of the old 
readers left at all,” Mr. Sturdevant said 
this week. 

During the spring and summer the 
god of the good news break was on the 


Some years ago the Evening World 
made a big racing news play when it 
bought the syndicate rights to Joe and 
Asbestos, two comic characters who fol- 
low the races and tip off readers to 
probable winners. Although the feature 
was eventually bought away from the 
World by the Evening Journal, the 
former paper continued to feature rac- 
ing. The Sun of late years has also 
been keen to have first and complete 
racing news. Keats Speed, the Sun’s 
managing editor, was one of a number 


TEXT OF NEW YORK CITY CIRCULATION 
AGREEMENT ON RACING NEWS 


AS’ told to EDITOR & PUBLISHER the New York circulation agree- 
ment contains the following clauses: 

“The newspapers concerned have agreed to discontinue ‘fudging’ or 
‘punching in’ race results and issuing extras after each race and to stick 
to an edition schedule approximating the following hours: Market edition, 
3:20; complete final, 4:00 o’clock; first sports, 4:20; second sports, 4:50, 


and sport final, 6 o’clock. 


“The custom of New York papers to plaster stadiums where sporting 
events are scheduled with posters is hereafter discontinued. 
“The number of ‘hustlers’ at sporting events will be limited to 10 in 


charge of two road men.” 


Edition hours are set by the circulation managers according to ihe 


time of the current races. 


Last Friday, Nov. 4, for. instance, when the 


races left New York for the winter, the hours were changed, so that the 
time for composing room lock-up now reads after the Wall Street closing: 
4:15 first sports; 4:40 second sports; and 5:30 last sports. 


Telegram’s side. Its editors made the 
most of opportunity. The Snyder-Gray 
murder trial was played up in a style 
new to New York. The Telegram 
editors decided that the Queens locale 
made the gruesome murder plot a small- 
town newspaper story and decided to 
cover it in small town style with metro- 
politan fixings. Alfred Segal, star of 
the Cincinnati Post, was assigned to 
New York with orders to cover the 
trial “just as he would at home.” Will 
C. Durant, author of “The Story of 
Philosophy,” was engaged at $1 a word 
to write articles on the trial and murder 
in general to interest the two-fifths 
“washed” population of the world’s 
largest city. 

This was made to order for Dowling 
in the circulation department. It put 
the new Telegram definitely on the map, 
and the new paper was carried along to 
higher circulation figures during the 
summer on the momentum of exciting 
airplane and fight news. 

Then things settled down to the war- 
fare that has been waged for years in 
the New York evening field to be first 
with sport news, particularly racing re- 
sults. The Evening Post under the 
editorship of Julian S. Mason, was for 
the first time in its more than 100 years 
of history playing the ponies big on 
page one. Circulation was going up. 
The old figure was more than doubled. 


, 


of editors instrumental in having the 
Associated Press extend its racing wire 
facilities. 

The Telegram did not care to join in 
this game. There was no element of 
reform connected with the Scripps- 
Howard attitude. Business just wasn’t 
coming in the way it should. It was 
concluded that the advertisers had the 
Telegram down as a sporting paper, 
and the ideal the management had in 
mind was the paper that goes into 
homes. 

“Let’s| throw out racetrack circula- 
tion,” said the business office in effect, 
“and put on some new good circulation.” 

Dowling got his order. Dowling was 
wise enough not to go it alone. He 
went to the other circulation managers 
and he didn’t have to go empty handed. 

In addition to the economy appeal, 
Dowling could mention the new plant 
the Telegram was completing up-town 
which would be equipped for fudging 
and which could, if desired, cause the 
other papers no little worry. 

But the Telegram was not really 
anxious to spend money in the liberal 
manner being followed by the other 
papers in their rush to be first with 
“\WINNERS OF THE SEVENTH RACE” and 
other similar streamers. 

The truce was thereupon reached. 

This week on Nov. 10 the circulation 
managers of New York papers met at 


the office of the Publishers Association 
of New York City, of which Lester 
Jones is secretary, on another matter and 
the affair became an unofficial occasion 
for a check-up on results of the agree- 
ment. 

Opinions varied somewhat as _ to 
effect on circulation. There has been 
more than the usual  after-baseball 
slump in New York, and one view 
blames the agreement, while another 
holds it is due to general unemployment 
conditions and bad, rainy weather. All 
are confident that the plan is saving the 
papers considerable money and all are 
counting on a considerable reduction in 
returns. 

“It is working out very well,” A. 
Newman of the Evening Post said to 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. “The main idea 
of eliminating a lot of returns and regu- 
lating editions to save expense in de- 
livery is proving successful. 

“In addition to cutting out consider- 
able money waste, the new arrangement 
will give route men more chance to keep 
in touch with dealers, and we will be 
able to take care of our customers 
better.” 

Dowling of the Telegram said: 

“We thought that the general public 
was very probably tired of having their 
evening newspapers look like racing 
forms. Perhaps they are not. Per- 
haps there is more general interest in 
racing than we think there is. The cir- 
culation agreement is an experiment 
that can be changed at any time. 

“Tt has cost us some circulation. 
But we are now working on a_ saner 
delivery basis than we ever have before. 
In New York the peak production is 
between 3:30 and 4:30 and all papers 


were sacrificing total production for 
stops to replate and make-over for 
races.” 

“We are all covering races 


thoroughly,” said James Hasenack, New 
York Sun, “but we are not overplaying 
them. The agreement is enabling us to 
give the people a better paper through 
a better delivery service. The agree- 
ment, by adjusting the returns problem, 
will mean a considerable saving in white 


paper.” 

It was Mr. Hasenack, who, during 
preliminary conferences on the racing 
returns) agreement suggested that the 


newspapers limit the number of hustlers 


sent to sporting events. Newspapers 
were being extravagant in this sales 
effort. At the time of the Dempsey- 


Tunney fight in Philadelphia last year, 
the Sun covered the 63 special trains 
from New York to Philadelphia with 
70 hustlers. 

Harry Irish, in charge of the Evening 
World’s circulation, and Norman R. 
Hoover, the World’s circulation director, 
wanted it emphasized that the World 
is not concerned with the racing re- 
turns agreement. 30th of them ex- 
pressed their favorable interest in the 
clause of the agreement whereby news- 
papers refrain from cluttering up the 
ball parks with posters. 
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WELL-BALANCED PAPER 
DEFINED BY SWOPE 


It Is Guided in Selection and Display 
by Relation of News to Life, 
Executive Editor of New York 
World Tells Ad Club 


Herbert Bayard Swope, executive edi- 
tor of the New York World, gave his 
definition of a “well balanced newspaper,” 
audedi; ess suena 
the Advertising 
Clwb of New 
York at luncheon 
Friday, Novy. 11. 

“Some news- 
papers cater to 
the emotions ex- 
clusively,” he said. 
“Others seek to 
furnish informa- 
tion. Some pa- 
pers are snobs; 
some _ conserva- 
tives; some lib- 


erals. A well- 
balanced newspa- Hersrrt B, Swope 
DebasiSeatlewone 


that is guided in its selection and display 
of news by the relationship of news to 
life. By that I mean the stories played 
up are those with the most universal 
application, those that touch most closely 
upon the average life.” 

Mr. Swope’s assignment was to present 
the editorial viewpoint toward advertis- 
ing, and he began his address with the 
assertion that advertising was an “art.” 

“Tt is an art,” he declared, “because it 
involves the transfer of an emotion. The 
emotion in the case of advertising is desire 
or acquisitiveness. 

“Every advertising man should be a 
superpsychologist. He should never con- 
sider himself a mere business man. He 
should consider advertising an art and not 
a science, because unlike a scientific thesis, 
advertising cannot be counted upon to pro- 
duce the same effect always and every- 
where under the same conditions.” 

As “danger-signs in ‘advertising, Mr. 
Swope cited the tendency to over-stress 
and over-color advertising copy. It was 
his contention that high-powered salesman- 
ship in advertising tended to create resent- 
ment on the part of the prospective pur- 
chaser rather than a desire to buy. 

Touching upon “air advertising,” Mr. 
Swope expressed confidence that the 
spoken word could never take the place 
of the printed message in either advertis- 
ing or dissemination of information. 

“There is a sanctity about the printed 
word that is far greater than the spoken 
word,’ he said. “It may be a relic of 
fetishism that is responsible for the fact 
that a thought embalmed in cold type is 
more powerful than the spoken thought. 
I never fear that radio will be on a parity 
with the printed word. The radio adver- 
tisement is sandwiched in between the 
more attractive parts of the program, 
while the printed advertisement is a forth- 
right message to the readers.” 

Mr. Swope described the American 
press as the finest in the world, including 
the tabloids in his praise, as representative 
of their own group. He admitted that 
perhaps at times the newspapers might 
be open to the charge of violation of per- 
sonal privacy, which he classed as “jour- 
nalistic vulgarity,’ but insisted that gen- 
erally the newspapers of this country 
were on a higher plane than anywhere 
else. 

“In advertising that is placed in these 
newspapers,” he concluded, “I would like 
to see more real information of interest 
to the public. Advertising should give us 
twofold information. First, as to price, 
and secondly as to the nature of the 
product. 

“For instance, just a few random 
thoughts, I would like to see in advertise- 
ments for woolen suits, information on 
where the wool came from, how it was 
woven into cloth, where the dyes that 
gave it color were made. It isn’t neces- 
sary for advertisements to be encyclo- 
pedic, but I think it might make an ad- 
vertisement for handkerchiefs interesting 
to tell how linen is beaten out of the 
weedy growths of the Belgium river beds. 
In other words, there is a wide oppor- 


Editor 


tunity to make advertising more than the 
mere use of hot dog words which some- 
times become absurd to the intelligent.” 

Mr. Swope, although he has the title of 
executive editor, still prefers to be known 
as a reporter, and, indeed, he uncovers 
many of the front page stories run by 
the World. 

Eprror & PusLISHER was told this 
week, for instance, that it was Mr. Swope 
who first broke the story of President 
Coolidge’s trip this January to Cuba to 


attend the Pan-American conference there. | 


It was Mr. Swope also who first 
broke the story of Booth Tarkington’s 
approaching blindness; the fact that 
Dwight Morrow’s daughter had taken up 
teaching; and that General Coleman Du 
Pont was equipped with a new artificial 
larynx. 


RADIO GROUP OPPOSES | 


DIRECT ADVERTISING 


Members 
Not to Harm Broadcasting by 
Announcing Sales and 


Louis Association Asks 


St. 


Prices 


Assuming the leadership in a much 
needed reform of radio broadcasting the 
St. Louis Radio Trades Association has 
gone on record as opposing direct adver- 
tising over the air. According to an- 
nouncement by Robert W. Bennett, presi- 
dent, the fifty members of the association 
who sponsor programs will in the future 
be limited to the announcement of their 
firm name and business. All direct 
advertising will be eliminated. 

Under the sponsorship system the an- 
nouncer of the station carrying the deal- 
er’s program will say: “This program is 
sponsored by Blank & Co., dealers in 
radio sets and supplies. A member of 
the St. Louis Radio Trades Association.” 
If the program is sponsored by a whole- 
saler the announcement will be: “This 
program is sponsored by the wholesale 
distributor of Blank radio sets. A mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Radio Trades Asso- 
ciation.’ If the wholesaler desires to 
use his firm name mention of the equip- 
ment he distributes is prohibited. 

The first action on elimination of direct 
advertising was taken at a meeting of the 
association directors on Nov, 1. The 
formula for the announcements was 
drawn up by Mr. Bennett, William P. 
Mackie, secretary of the association, and 
Harold J. Wrape, former president of 
the St. Louis group and now president 
of the National Radio Trades Association. 

Letters have been sent to all members 
of the association informing them of the 
action of the board and asking their co- 
operation. The association hopes by its 
action to influence other radio advertisers 
throughout the country to eliminate long 
lists of articles for sale, prices, etc. It 
is felt by several members of the asso- 
ciation that lengthy announcements in 
reality harm the broadcast advertiser, as 
it is believed the average fan will dial 
away to another station before the an- 
nouncement is completed. 


WINBURN FIELD DEDICATED 


Tribute was paid the late William 
Douthat Winburn, San Antonio Light 
reporter, in addresses which marked the 
dedication Nov. 2 of the San Antonio 
municipal air port as Winburn Field, so 
named in honor of the young reporter 
who, while working on a story, was 
among five killed in an airplane crash 
recently. 


PLANNING HAVERHILL DAILY 


The Haverhill (Mass.) Evening Gas- 
ette, a new daily newspaper in Haver- 
hill, will appear the latter part of the 
month, according to a recent announce- 
ment. Among those interested in the 
proposition are H. R. Winslow and 
Amos Brown of New York ‘and Charles 
A. Dullea. 


ADOPTS NEW DRESS 


With its issue of Oct. 19 the Portland 
(Ore.) Telegram appeared in a new dress 
of Intertype Ideal News, 6% point. 
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LO 2 7. 
NEW PARTNERSHIP FORMED 


Rockwell Succeeds Late Henry Cannon 
in Newspaper Brokerage Firm 
Following the death of Henry F. Can- 


non recently, the firm of Harwell & Can- 
newspaper brokers, has been dis- 


non, 


James FE, RocKWEL. Ausrey THARWELL 


solved and a new partnership formed. with 
James E. Rockwell, former Duluth and 
Charleston publisher succeeding Mr. Can- 
non. The firm will be known as Harwell 
& Rockwell. 

Mr. Rockwell is a newspaper publisher 
of more than 20 years’ experience. For 
several years he was the owner and pub- 
lisher of the Duluth News-Tribune and 
later purchased the Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courter. During the past year 
he spent several months in Europe study- 
ing European newspaper methods. 

The firm plans to open an office in 
Birmingham soon to cover the Southern 
field. The city is the former home of 
Mr. Harwell. 


REPORTER KIDNAPPED, BEATEN 


Pat Richards, a member of the repor- 
torial staff of the Macon (Ga.) News, 
afternoon newspaper, was kidnapped 
from his home Tuesday night, Nov. 8, by 
several men, beaten and thrown into an 
automobile. Near a railroad under-pass, 
the kidnappers threw Richards from the 
car to the pavement, while running at full 
speed. Three firemen saw the affair and 
notified the police. Richards was taken 
to a hospital, where he gave the police 
the names of two persons whom he said 
assaulted him. 


100-PAGE BIRTHDAY EDITION 


The Selma (Ala.) Times-Journal on 
Nov, 2 published a 100-page edition in 
celebration of its one hundredth birth- 
day, the paper having been first published 
by Thomas Jefferson Nov. 2, 1827. The 
centennial number was filled with valu- 
able historical data and pictures telling 
the story of the newspaper and its editors 
for one hundred years. F. T. and M. H. 
Raiford are the present publishers. 


HALE WINS A. B. P. PRIZE 


Sydney A. Hale, editor of the Coal 
Age, has been named winner of the $500 
prize offered by the Associated Business 
Papers for the best editorial or article 
printed during the past year in a member 
paper. The editorial appeared in the July 
15 issue of Coal Age and was entitled 
“No More Panaceas.” Awards in other 
classes will be announced later. 


PLANS MINNESOTA DAILY 


Victor Lawson, publisher of the Will- 
may (Minn.) Tribune announced last 
week that as soon as he obtained a sub- 
scription list of 1,000 he would establish 
his weekly as a daily paper. A large 
rotary press and four typesetting ma- 
chines have been installed. 


BREAK GROUND IN WILMINGTON 


Ground has been broken for the new 
building to be erected in Waulmington, 
Del., for the Every Evening. The 
paper hopes to occupy its new home next 
May. 


ADDS COMIC SECTION 


After publishing 36 years without Sun- 
day comics the Lewtston (Idaho) Tribune 
has added a four-page section. A. H. 
Alford is president of the paper. 


ty 
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CURTIS GIVES $1,000,0 
AWAY IN TWO YEAR! 


Noted Newspaper and Magazine P, 
lisher Lavish with Gifts to 
Colleges—$895,000 
in 10 Months 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who started 
career with an investment of three ce 
and bought the Saturday Evening P 
for $1,000, has given away nearly 
000 in less than two years. 

Published figures show that ir 
months the newspaper and magazine 
lisher has given property and cash, la 
to colleges, totalling $895,000. 


Mr. Curtis was born in Maine in 
He never was able to complete his 
tion, and is anxious for young men to] 
the opportunities he missed. 


Of the entire amount he has pres 
to colleges, Mr. Curtis has given. $ 
in cash and a $100,000 organ to Dr 
Institute of Philadelphia. The orgap 
now being built at Hartford, Conn,, | 
will be ready in December. 


Last week a bronze plaque dedicatec 
Mr. Curtis was unveiled at Drexel In 
tute. At the ceremonies the publis 
declared : 

“This is the first time ‘anything of 1 
sort has ever happened to me. I apy 
ciate greatly what you have done toc 


“Yes, I have given some money, beca 
I believe in the tangible education ¢ 
Drexel gives. It’s the kind of educat 
that I didn’t get, and that I felt the n 
of in life. 


“T had only one year in high school, 
then, after a fire in our town that 
most people bankrupt, I had to go 
work. The kind of education you 
getting is practical and not too theoreti 
Many institutions give young people 
idea they’re going to save and uplift 
world. They might as well repeat 
child’s prayer: ‘O Lord, please make 
bad people good and all good pec 
mice an 

Other gifts made since 1926 by | 
Curtis include: 

$75,000 to University of Pennsylvyai 
January, 1926. 

$100,000 to Maine General Hospi 
July, 1926. 

Property worth $100,000 to Cam 
(Me.) Yacht Club, August, 1926. 

Organ, worth $100,000, and swimm 
pool to Bowdoin College, October, 1! 

$50,000 toward memorial to Gen. He 
Knox, first secretary of war and na 
November, 1926. 

$100,000 to Ursinus College, Dec 
ber, 1926. 

$100,000 to Temple University, Feb 
ary, 1927. 

Portrait of Abraham Lincoln, 
Douglas Volk, to Portland Society 
Art, September, 1927. 

$50,000 to Milwaukee-Downer Collé 
September, 1927. 

Mr. Curtis previously has given m 
other imposing gifts, including one 
the largest organs in the world to 
City of Portland, Me. He also est 
lished and endowed the Curtis Instit 
of Music in Philadelphia. 


JAMES SULLIVAN ILL 


James S. Sullivan, circulation m 
ager of the New York Daily News 
recovering at his home from a mt! 
operation, 


INJURED REPORTER IMPROVIN 


William T. Bissell, one of the New Y 
Herald Tribune’s ship news report 
whose skull was fractured in an acci¢ 
on Nov. 5, was operated on last week 
the Presbyterian Hospital, and was 
ported to be improving. Mr. Bis 
slipped and sprained his ankle at the h 
of a flight of stairs, and when his af 
gave way he fell headlong down _ 
stairs. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ri 
ard M. Bissell, whose home is in al 
ington, Conn., are in New York with h 
His father reported that his condition \ 
favorable, but that ‘his convalesce 
would probably be very slow. ~ ; 


| 
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_ MANY THRILLS IN N. E. FLOOD COVERAGE 


= Editor of Waterbury (Vt.) Record Saves Many Lives—Papers Give Aid to Each Other— 
: Airplanes Used as Casually as Automobiles in Getting News and Pictures 


RPLANES, autos, boats, horses and 
-*“Shank’s Mares” were used by news- 
er reporters this week to tell the 
story by word 
and picture of the 
New England 
flood. Above all 
the casual but im- 


portant way in 
which airplanes 
were employed 


stands out as the 
latest journalistic 
development. 

From New 
York, Boston, Al- 
bany, Concord 
and other points 
airplanes were 
dispatched with 
orters and cameramen who surveyed 
flood region and quickly brought back 
hentic news from cities cut off from 
other communication with the world 
ond. 
n the flood district itself, newspaper 
lishers and writers rose to the emer- 
icy in splendid and traditional fashion. 
‘al publishers forgot petty competition 
assist each other, and papers in the 
e of rising waters continued to issue 
ras warning readers of impending dan- 
and telling the latest news of the 
aster. 
stories of thrills and heroism in which 
yspaper men figured in covering the 
yds will be told for some time, but one 
ry concerning the bravery of Lloyd 
1ire, assistant editor of the Waterbury 
t.) Record emblazons the record 
we all else. 
Machinery of the Record plant was put 
of commission shortly after the 
nooski River had overflowed its 
iks, and Squire turned to the work 
rescue. Water had reached a depth 
15 feet in the center of the town when 
yd was notified that his own mother 
s trapped in the upper floor of a Main 
eet house. 
The only boat in the little town was a 
was canoe, which was at that time in 
‘ther part ‘of the village. Almost des- 
ate with anxiety, Squire hitched two 
ses and drove them before him into 
flood waters from higher ground. The 
‘ses swam gamely, and Squire swam 
er them, guiding them with the reins. 
The young editorial assistant “drove” 
to the house sheltering his mother, 
ched the horses outside a second story 
aidow and climbed in. Emerging again 
m the upper window with his mother, 
lashed her to one of the horses and 
ided them back to safety. 
Convinced that there were other per- 
is trapped in a manner similar to his 
ther, Squire continued to use the team 
horses for 20 hours, splashing and 
idling from house to house, getting 
‘upants from the flooded area to high 
und out of reach of the flood. He 
:d the animals until they collapsed and 
ik together. 
Shortly afterwards Squire captured a 
fting boat and carried on his work. 
: worked another daring stunt, when 
crossed the raging Winooski River to 
estigate conditions in Duxbury and 
rth Duxbury. He crossed by swing- 
; hand over hand on a single steel 
le when all bridges had gone out. He 

residents in need of food and made 
angements for getting in supplies. 
At the peak of the flood Squire crossed 
‘ swollen waters of Little River in a 
vboat to take a supply of quinine to 
ne townspeople who were too weakened 

moved. He was here, there and 
‘rywhere during the emergency period. 
A story of unusual newspaper-to-news- 
ber service lies back of the first “extra” 
t told, of the havoc. 

“extra” was published by the 
ire Evening Eagle in Pittsfield, 
for the North Adam, (Mass) 


™w. B. SprINGFIELD 
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Transcript, a natural territorial rival. 
The paper bore the regular North Adams 
Transcript vignette, but in a one-column 
box James H. Hardman, Transcript pub- 
lisher, paid public thanks in» glowing 
terms to the owners of the Eagle for 
publishing his newspaper when the Trans- 
script plant was crippled by flood waters. 
It was while the “extra” was being pre- 
pared that gas lines in the Transcript 
plant burst under the pressure of high 
water and made operation of linotype 
machines impossible. Hurried arrange- 
ments with the Eagle, also preparing an 

“extra,’’ made possible the publication of 
the Transcript. 

Although surrounded by water, the 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press carried on, 
publishing edition after edition detailing 
flood conditions through the territory. 

Boston newspapers sent staff men to 
all strategic points. A Boston Globe 
aviator flew from Boston to Claremont, 
N. H., surveying the situation. The 
Herald-Traveler sent a staff man to the 
scene of devastation with the Salvation 
Army relief truck while the Associated 
Press representative accompanied Gen. 
Alfred F. Foote, Massachusetts state 
commissioner of public safety, to Becket 
which was almost wiped out. Associated 
Press correspondents were the first to 
get word to the outside world from St. 
Albans, Vt., and other suffering commu- 
nities while’ one A. P. man wa Tked from 
Burlington, Vt., to Montpelier, Vt., to 
send his story to Boston, making a sur- 
vey of the stricken towns on the way. 

Lawrence R. Goldberg, Boston Post 
staff man, sent his dispatch from Bellows 
Falls, Vt., to Greenfield, Mass., by auto, 
boat and on foot because there were no 
trains and no telegraph wires. A staff 
reporter of the Albany (N. Y.) Times- 
Union flew to Montpelier by airplane to 
get the story while the Barre (Vt.) 
Times had to resort to radio to get its 
first dispatch in 36 hours out to the A. P., 
tthe message being picked up by amateur 
station 1 BOS of New Bedford, Mass., 
and forwarded to Boston. Radio Station 
WEEI of Boston, the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, sent a portable 
station, WATT, to the stricken area to 
send messages to WEEI which rebroad- 
cast them. Army signal corps men were 
also dispatched from Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vt. Mail service was completely cut off 
from all of Vermont and part of New 
Hampshire. 

James M. Langley, editor of the Con- 
Cord (N. H.) Monitor, started for Barre 
and Montpelier but got only as far as 
Hanover, N. H., where he found further 
progress blocked. J. O. Skinner, editor 
of The Dartmouth, Dartmouth College 
undergraduate daily newspaper, left Hano- 
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ver on foot for Barre to get the news for 
the A. P. of which he is correspondent. 

A staff reporter of the Albany (N, Y.) 
Evening News finally reached Rutland, 
walking much of the distance through the 
stricken area. Co-operating with the As- 
sociated Press, Joe Toye of the Boston 
Traveler, broadcast over WNAC, Boston, 
The Shepard Stores, news bulletins to 
all northern New England newspapers 
which were cut off from communication 
with the outside world and unable to get 
their dispatches in any other way. 

An airplane chartered by NEA Sery- 
ice, Inc., and Acme Newspictures on Noy. 

5 brought news and pictures from Mont- 
neligt 

The plane was manned by William A. 
Winston, Curtiss Field pilot, and William 
B. Springfield, photographer. At the 
time they reached Montpelier, no wire 
service of any kind into the beleaguered 
city had been re-established, and no one 
had been able to emerge from the isolated 
Montpelier district by highway or rail- 
road. 

Winston and Springfield left Curtiss 
Field, Long Island, at dawn Saturday, in 
a racing type ship. Over the rugged 
mountainous country which stretches for 
nearly 300 miles between New York and 
northern Vermont they encountered rain, 
thick fog, and gusty winds, but Winston 
went through, detouring from Rutland, 
Vermont, across the Hudson river to 
Glens Falls, N. Y., to land and refuel. 

At Montpelier, the only available land- 
ing field was a hillside farm. When the 
plane stopped its wheels were six inches 
deep in mud, and Winston had to get five 
farmers to help him drag the ship to 
dryer ground before he could take off for 
the return trip. 

Springheld got a farmer to drive him 
over flooded and washed out roads into 
Montpelier in a flivver. One of the many 
pictures he obtained in the city showed 
a steel bridge washed up from somewhere 
and deposited in the front yard of an or- 
nate home, 

Montpelier residents besieged Spring- 
field and Winston with requests for in- 
formation as to what had happened else- 
where in New England. The flyers 
brought back numerous telegrams to dis- 
patch from New York to relatives of 
Montpelierites over the country. 

The pair returned to New York just 
at dusk. The New York Herald Tribune 
of Sunday carried a two-column front 
page heading over an interview with 
Springfield as to what he had observed 
in Montpelier and en route, and the 
United Press sent out a column interview 
with Winston over its Saturday night 
wire. 


C, B. Allen, reporter for the New 


The two Albany Times-Union men who flew to flood-isolated Montpelier and 


their pilot. (Left to right): 


W. F. Wilson, photographer; V. A. Rickard, 


pilot; and Charles H. Moran, reporter. 


York World, reported for work as usual 
Sunday morning and was told by T. B. 
Hanley, acting city editor, to prepare to 
leave immediately “on an airplane flight 
over the flood district. Leaving from 
Curtiss field in the early morning, Allen 
flew more than 700 miles over the inun- 
dated region, returned to the office, wrote 
his story for the first edition, and got 
“good-night.” The whole assignment was 
characterized by an “all-in-the-day’s- 
work” flavor. This week Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope, executive editor of the 
World, gave Allen a bonus for the story 
he wrote of the flood. 

Incidentally, Allen has considerable fly- 
ing mileage to his credit. This summer 
he flew more than 3,000 miles over 
Europe with Clarence Chamberlin and 
a few weeks ago made the first airmail 
trip across the continent, a distance of 
6,800 miles. 

Springfield wrote a story on the flight 
for United Press, which also sent Percy 
B. Scott, manager of the Albany bureau, 
into Montpelier. Scott drove by a round- 
about way and hiked the last 30 miles 
through the flooded district, to get into 
Montpelier, but he and two companions 
were the first outside newspaper men to 
reach the town except those who had 
gone by air. The U. P. also sent a man 
from Boston into the Massachusetts 
flooded region, but most of the news 
from that section was covered by regular 
correspondents in Springfield and Hart- 
ford. 

One expedition sent out by the Albany 
Evening News took 41 hours to penetrate 
into the heart of the Vermont flood region, 
covering a distance ordinarily traveled 
in about ten hours by automobile. A 
second party from the same newspaper 
was obliged to hike 26 miles through 
mud, swamps and high water to reach 
the goal. 

An airplane sent out by the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union, a Hearst news- 
paper, landed on a hillside near Mont- 
pelier, bearing a reporter, photographer 
and pilot. 

Immediately the reporter, Charles H. 
Moran, set about checking reports that 
500 had lost their lives in Montpelier 
flood waters. He and his companions 
were besieged by the isolated populace 
and welcomed as messengers from the 
world with which they had lost contact 
for three days. Moran learned in his 
investigation that only three persons, one 
of them Lieutenant Governor Jackson, 
had been drowned. 

Mr. Jackson was a brother of H. Nel- 
son Jackson, publisher of the Burlington 
(Vt.) News. 

Cut off entirely, with telephone and 
telegraph lines ripped apart and entang- 
led in masses of debris, with radio op- 
erating apparatus crippled by lack of 
power, and with all railroads and high- 
ways impassable even to what boats 
might be obtained, Montpelier had no 
way of making known its plight—food 
supplies almost exhausted, fuel scarce, 
and plague probable—except by the ar- 
rival of planes from other places. 

The Times-Union plane, from Schnec- 
tady airport, had been three hours in 
flight and it was only after half an 
hour’s' debate as to safety that it was 
finally decided to land at Montpelier. A 
Boston American plane had flown over 
the city a few hours previously, but its 
occupants were able to ascertain only the 
surface indications of flood. 

The Albany party found scores of 
Montpelier people at the field which they 
chose for a landing place. The plane’s 
maneuvers above the city had been 
watched anxiously, hopeful that a land- 
ing would be made. Moran, himself an 
experienced pilot, urged the plane’ s pilot, 
Victor Rickard, to take a chance on the 
hillside field. 

“We. all held our breath as the plane 
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dipped toward the hill”’ Moran wrote in 
his story. “It was our only chance to 
learn actual conditions.” 

After gathering pictures and story, the 
Times-Union party flew back to Burling- 
ton, Vt., to get telephonic communication 
with Albany. On the return trip they 
were forced by darkness to land at Glens 
Falls, N. Y., and proceed thence by auto- 
mobile to home. 

Plans on departure had called for the 
return of the plane to Schenectady by 
noon. When no word came as 2 o’clock 
and 3 o'clock passed—no word except 
fragmentary reports of the finding of 
parts of a plane in a flooded river in 
Vermont—the entire Times-Union force 
was stricken with anxiety. Editorial 
staffmen fairly jumped at every ting-a- 
ling of the telephones. 

Associated Press and International 
News Service men anxiously awaited re- 
ports. Finally, when Moran did get con- 
nection from Burlington at 4 o’clock, the 
Times-Union office was a hubbub of ex- 
citement in the midst of which an “extra” 
was prepared in record time. 

While Moran was telephoning his story 
to the office, excerpts from it were com- 
piled and telegraphed to President Cool- 
-idge by Dan Carroll, managing editor. 
The President’s acting secretary, E. T. 
Clark, wired back the executive’s appre- 
ciation. On the basis of the Albany re- 
port the President directed relief work. 

On Monday, the Times-Union published 
nearly two pages of copyrighted pictures, 
with a by-line and photo of William F. 
Wilson, chief staff photographer, who 
made the plane trip. 

Prior to the air invasion of Montpelier 
by the Times-Union men, a corps of re- 
porters and a photographer from the Al- 
bany Evening News had been the first to 
get through to Rutland, Vt., to tell the 
details of the storm’s ravages there. The 
Evening News men were Clifford A. 


Howcroft, photographer; and Julius 
Heller, H. F. Wood and George Dovey, 
reporters. 


At about the same time that the Times- 
Union plane was rising from the Schenec- 
tady airport, Henry Retonda and Alan 
Jackson, reporters for the Knickerbocker 
Press and Evening News started by auto- 
mobile to Montpelier. 

Albert E. Dale, Evening News editor, 
organized another survey party including 
himself, Percy B. Scott, manager of the 
United Press bureau at Albany, and 
Clifford Howcroft, cameraman, and took 
a different trail into Vermont, arriving 
at Montpelier on Sunday after having to 
abandon their car 26 miles from the city. 
They walked the rest of the way, then 
re-established the first telephonic commu- 
nication between the capital of Vermont 
and the capital of New York. 


PUBLISHERS TO ADVERTISE 


Southwestern Oklahoma Group to Tell 
Resources of Section 


Newspaper publishers of nine south- 
western Oklahoma counties have organ- 
ized to. advertise and exploit the wealth 
and natural resources of that section of 
the state. 

Hutton Bellah of the Altus Times- 
Democrat, was appointed to make a trip 
to New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Kansas City and St. Louis in the 
interest of the association. 

E. K. Leatherock of the Clinton 
Chronicle was elected president of the 
organization, with Harrington Wimberly 
of the Cordell Beacon, as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Papers cooperating in the campaign and 
their editors are: Lawton Constitution, 
daily and weekly, Ned and Fred Shepler, 
editors; Clinton Daily News, Clinton 
Chronicle, (weekly), W. K. Leatherock, 
editor. 

Cordell Beacon weekly, Harry Wim- 
berly, editor; Altus Times-Democrat, 
daily and weekly, and Harmon County 
Democrat, weekly, Hutton Bellah, editor. 

Frederick Leader, daily and weekly, 
J. L. Newland, editor; Elk City News- 
Democrat, weekly, J. B. Miller, editor. 

Mangum Star and News, weeklies, 
Elmer V. Jessee, editor ; Hobart Democrat 
Chief, daily, Kiowa County Review, week- 
ly, E. W. Pate, editor. 
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“Dusty” Farnum, more formally known as John, staff photographer and 
artist for the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, had troubles all his own during 
the devastating flood. He was out taking pictures in the office car when, as 


the above photograph shows, he got into difficulties. 


He had the experience 


of standing on a high railroad embankment and photographing his own auto 


as the flood swirled about its interior. 


His hat, which he left in his hurried 


departure, is shown inside the car which was stuck for four days beneath five 
feet of water on what was once a state road in West Springfield. 


JOURNALISM SCHOOL 
RUN FOR LAYMEN 


Cleveland Board of Education Calls on 
Working Newspaper Men to Explain 
to Public That ‘“‘Amazing Phen- 
omenon”’ the Press 


A unique journalism school is being 
conducted by the Cleveland Board of 
Education under the direction of Clyde 


Trp THACKERY E. C. Horwoop 


R. Miller. At its classes doctors, law- 
yers, bankers and clergymen gather, not 
to learn how to become newspaper men, 
but, as Mr. Miller explained it, to seek an 
interpretation of “this amazing phe- 
nomenon we know 
as the American 


newspaper.” 
Working news- 
paper men on 


Cleveland dailies 
assist Mr. Miller 
in his interpreta- 
tion. Conducting 
classes are Erie 
C. Hopwood, 
Cleveland Plaim 
Dealer, Ted 
Thackrey, Cleve- 
land Press; and 
T. A. Robertson, 
Cleveland News. 
The special course 
is part of the curriculum of Cleveland 
College. 

“Many taking the course are mature 
persons well established in professional 
life,’ Mr. Miller declared. “The Cleve- 
land Academy of Medicine has sent two 
prominent physicians as its representatives. 
Many of the members of the group are 
actual or potential news sources. 

“The purpose of the course is»two- 
fold, to give interested persons a better 
understanding of what the modern news- 
paper is and to give the newspapers the 
benefit of constructive criticism from an 
intelligent group of laymen. The course 
is not given for the glorification of the 
newspaper, but seeks to be an impartial 
analysis.” 


T. A, Roperrson 


CRAWFORD SURPRISED 


Altoona Tribune Colleagues Honor 


Veteran Ad Manager 


Surprising P. H. Crawford, advertising 
manager of the Altoona Tribune, em- 
ployes of the Times-Tribune Company, 
gave him a testimonial luncheon, Oct. 29, 
celebrating his birthday. He was pre- 
sented with an umbrella and eulogized 
in speeches made by his co-workers. Mr. 
Crawford has been in the employ of the 
Tribune for 40 years. 

J. H. Hay, of the W. S. Aaron Furni- 
ture Company, was the principal speaker. 

Other speakers were: William With- 
erow, oldest veteran in the employ of the 
Tribune; H. B. Zabriskie, a co-worker in 
the advertising department; J. Horace 
“Sam” Thompson, composing room fore- 
man; William Houseman, veteran press- 
man; A. B. Crane, manager of the job 
department and Herbert D. Brauff, busi- 
ness manager. 

The surprise party took the place of 
the regular weekly luncheon session of 
Tribune executives, who gather each Fri- 
day to discuss local newspaper problems. 


RECORD FOR PULITZER DAILY 


New York Evening World Prints First 
56-Page Paper in Its History, Nov. 7 


For the first time in its history the 
New York Evening World printed a 
56-page paper on Monday, Nov. 7, 
carrying 303 columns of advertising, the 
largest single day’s business since it was 
established, 40 years ago. 

Heretofore, 48 pages was the Evening 
World’s limit. Advertising beyond this 
point had to be refused. The entire press 
room of the World, however, has been 
remodelled and new equipment installed, 
not only making the larger paper possi- 
ble, according to Foster Gilroy, assistant 
business manager, but also without any 
delays. 


NEW NEWSPRINT WINDER 


Reports of Great Northern Invention 
Given by Hall of N. Y. Telegram 


Experts of the Great Northern Paper 
Company have perfected a new newsprint 
winder which they have installed at their 
mills at Millinocket, ‘Me., according to 
Harold Hall, business manager of the 
New York Evening Telegram, who visited 
the mills last week. 

The invention is called 
Winder. It affords more 
the winding than tthe old 
Hall said. Newsprint rolls will be better 
wound and will run more smoothly 
through the presses, he believes. 


the Cameron 
uniformity in 
methods, Mr. 
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KOHLER WINS PAPEE 
REEL PATENT SUIT. 


Cline Electric Company Held to H; 
Infringed Roll Feeding Device — 
—Appeal Taken to Circuit 
Court 


By a decree entered Nov. 4 in the U, 
District Court at Chicagd, G. A. Edw 
Kohler is declared to be the lawful ow 
of Patent No. 1,124,673, covering 1 
apparatus for feeding paper to print 
presses, and the defendants, The C) 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago Tribune, and the Westingho 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
held to have infringed the patent and 
plaintiff's exclusive rights to its use, 
perpetual injunction is ordered agai 
the defendants, enjoining them from m 
ing or selling apparatus embodying 
invention and improvements covered 
the patent and from violating ar 
several stipulated claims under the pat 

It is ordered that the plaintiff reco 
from the defendants the profits they 
rived by reason of their infringement | 
also damages suffered through the 
fringement. The amount of profits ; 
the assessment of damages is referred 
the Master in Chancery, Charles B. M 
rison, whose report was filed with 
court July 31, 1925, and is upheld in 
present decree. The defendants are 
dered to appear before the master ft 
time to time with their records and 
submit to such oral examination as 
master may require. Costs of the | 
gation up to the entry of the decree 
injunction are awarded the plaintifi y 
the proviso that the determination of 1 
ther costs abide the order of the cc 
and the question of increase of dama 
be reserved until the master renders 
report on that matter. 

C. A. Dresser, manager of the } 
York office of the Cline Electric Ma 
facturing Company, when asked to ci 
ment upon the decision, said: 

“Appeal is being taken from this 
cision with every confidence that the ( 
cuit Court will reverse the Federal | 
trict Court’s decision. The reel and e 
tric tension which we have been sel! 
and installing for the last two years ° 
not considered and, in fact, was not 
fore the Court when the decision holc 
the Stone patent valid was found. © 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Comp 
will continue to furnish reels with ai 
matic electric tensions, which will bef 
guaranteed.” 


HEWITT-MYRING ON COAST 


Walter Hines Page Fellow Joins ! 
Angeles Times Staff 


Philip Hewitt-Myring, leader page 
tor of the London (Eng.) Daily Ne 
who is in this country on a fellowshiy 
the Walter Hines Page Memorial Fell 
ship in Journalism, is now with the 
Angeles (Cal.) Times. 

Mr. Hewitt-Myring will spend sev 
months in the United States working 
various newspapers as a reporter. 
ing his sojourn in Los Angeles, he 
been writing his impressions of the ¢ 
the movies, and comparing and contr 
ing America with Great Britain. 


GIVES PARADE PRIZES 


Cash prizes totalling $700 
awarded by the Buffalo Times for, 
largest and best appearing organizatt 
participating in the parade which 1 
ceded the newspaper’s Hallowe'en mi 
gras in a Buffalo municipal auditor 
for the benefit of a Christmas toy ft 
The eight judges of the Buffalo ( 
Court awarded the prizes for the pat 
and for costumes at the Broadway 4! 
torium. 


$200,000 IN POLITICAL ADS 


About $200,000 was spent in ages 
ing in New York City during 
political campaign which ended’ V 
elections Nov. 8. The greater 2 
this sum was spent in newspapers. 


i 
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HOW DON KING CAUSED SINCLAIR MISTRIAL 


~~] 


Telephone Tip Led Washington Herald Rewrite Man to Soft Drink Parlor Where Loquacious Juror 
Kidwell Expressed His Dreams of Wealth—Burkinshaw a Former Reporter 


\ poe is this man Don King, who blew 
another lid off the Teapot Dome 
zandals? 

Back in August 
e drifted into 
ne editorial room 
i the Washing- 
m Herald. He 


vanted a job. 
fe was just back 
rom China. He 


yas coming back 
» his own coun- 
ry, to be near his 
omeland down in 
jouthern Mary- 
md. He = said 
e’d worked on 
he Chicago 
Yibune before 
fee went to 
thina, and that he was itching to get 
ack into the reportorial game. 

So, Michael W. Flynn, managing editor 
f the Herald, looked him over and heard 
is story. This King talked like a news- 
aper man. But, then again, they drift 
ato Washington from all sections of the 
rorld looking for jobs—and talking like 
ewspaper men. Flynn gave him a job. 

And so he went to work and took what 
yas coming to him, doing rewrites, and 
aost everything that was required in a 
inch. His first copy stamped him as a 
eal reporter. He knew his stuff. 

At 11:30 o’clock on the night of Friday, 
Jot. 28—a sleepy, dull evening, with 
verything in type and the paper already 
he usual 11 columns overset—the tele- 
hone rang on the city desk, and King 
nswered it. A masculine voice asked: 

“Do you people want a new lead on the 
‘all-Sinclar trial?” 

“What's happened? Of course, we want 
t, if it’s news,” King replied. 

“Well, they’re going to hang the 
ury—.” 

That was enough. 
ounded sincere. 

So King went to work. The result 
vas the greatest expose by any Washing- 
On newspaper in recent years. But let 
King tell it as he unfolded his story 
efore the District grand jury: 

“1 heard a juror say so,” the voice 
nsisted, when pressed for the source of 
‘is information. 

But the voice was reluctant to give the 
lame of the juror, reluctant to give a 
lame to itself. Pressed for some sub- 
tantiation of the startling charge the 
oice named “Eddie” Kidwell as the 
uror, then revealed itself as J. R. Akers. 

After considerable haggling, the writer 
nade an appointment to meet Akers at 
he Washington Railway and Electric 
Jompany’s car barn at Fourteenth and 
fast Capitol Streets at 5:30 o’clock 
aturday morning, the hour the conductor 
yent to work. 

The writer immediately informed Mi- 
hael W. Flynn, managing editor of the 
terald, of the making of this appointment 
nd its object. Mr. Flynn telephoned to 
Jilton J. Lambert, president of the Wash- 
igton Times Company, publishers of The 
Vashington Herald, who advised that 
here would be no impropriety in listening 
» the talkative juror. 

But Akers never showed up to start his 
un that morning and the writer sought 
im out at his home on Seventh Street, 
yaking him from a sound sleep with a 
emand for an affidavit to support the 
harge made over the telephone. Akers 
atly declined to sign any affidavit. Per- 
uasion, laid on ever so thick, proved 
utile, 

Eventually, Akers agreed to take the 
miter to this “soft-drink parlor” where 
le juror had been holding forth. But 
- Was still the early morning and the 
oft-drink parlor was closed. So an ap- 
ointment was made for 2 o’clock that 

oon. 

At that hour the writer met Akers in 
font of the establishment, and as they 


Z 


Don Kine 


The strange voice 


By J. BART 


passed through those old familiar swing- 
ing doors to dim coolness, the latter 
waved a hand to Kidwell, lounging 
nearby, inviting him in for a drink, 

While refreshments were being served, 
Akers launched his attack upon Kidwell, 
as it had been agreed that the writer was 
in no position to ask questions. 

“You're a fine bird to be sitting on a 
jury!” charged Akers. “You know you 
couldn’t conscientiously find anybody else 
guilty of anything.” 

Kidwell laughed and protested a clean 
record. 

“Why, you ought to get at least $150,- 
000 or $200,000 out of that case,” con- 
tinued Akers. 

“Well, Sinclair’s got plenty of money,” 
replied the wise Mr. Kidwell. “That’s 
nothing to a man like him. There’s no 
limit to how high a crowd like that could 
go. 

“And here I am slaving along for a 
bare living,” Akers commented, bitterly. 
“What're you going to do for me when 
you get yours?” 

“Don’t you worry. I'll fix you up, all 
right,” Kidwell gave assurance, as he 
hcoked thumbs in vest in that old com- 
placent gesture and leaned nonchalantly 
back against the bar. 

“I suppose you'll be riding around in 
a big car soon,” was the next challenge. 

“Well, if I don’t get one about as lone 
as this block I'll feel kind of disappointed,” 
was Kidwell’s reply. 

Kidwell touched then on a few scenes 
during the brief intervals he and_ his 
fellow jurors had spent in the juryroom 
during recesses of the court. He told of 
a poker game and his effort to start a 
dice game when he broke cne juror. 

“Pll get mine out of the dice game, 
if I don’t get it any other way,” Kidwell 
remarked. 

The juror was high in his praise of 
Sinclair. The man on whom he swore 
he would sit in fair and impartial judg- 
ment, he lauded most fulsomely. 

“There’s nothing wrcng about this guy 
Sinclair,” quoth Kidwell. ‘Sinclair’s a 
mighty democratic fellow. Nothing ‘high 
hat’ about him.” 

“Sinclair comes into court every day 


CAMPBELL 


just like one of us chucks his hat over 
into a corner and sits down, without 
kicking up any fuss at all,” Kidwell con- 
tinued the eulogy. ‘“Sinclair’s got so 
much money he don’t have to put on the 
dog. It ain’t like he had a little and was 
trying to live up to it.” 

It was mentioned by Kidwell next, that 
he was receiving $5 a day as his fee for 
jury duty. He opined that it was “easy 
money” because he “wasn’t listening a 
whole lot to what was going on in court.” 
To evidence that it was costing the 
Government many thousands of dollars to 
produce, Kidwell was not paying much 
attention, he asserted. 

Shortly thereafter the group broke up, 
and the writer hurried back to the Herald 
office and laid the startling interview be- 
fore Mr. Flynn. 

The Herald managing editor arranged 
a conference with Mr. Lambert, at which 
the attorney suggested that the wisest 
course to pursue would be to place all 
the facts at the disposal of the District 
Attorney’s office and to be guided by their 
wishes in the matter. 

It was an affair of too great importance 
to the nation for the Washington Herald 
to break into print without the approval of 
Government counsel, Mr. Lambert said, 
and urged that the paper sacrifice its 
desire for a tremendous news beat for the 
national welfare. 

Within an hour Mr. Flynn and the 
writer were closeted with Assistant United 
States District Attorney Neil Burkinshaw, 
to whom the conversation was detailed. 

What followed is familiar to all news- 
paper men. Although Akers would not 
sign an affidavit, he agreed to testify 
before the grand jury. King also testi- 
hed, thus contributing to the sensational 
halting of the trial. 

King was born in Washington, Dec. 15, 
1900, the son of William A. King, chief 
statistician of the U. S. Census Office. 
He was graduated from St. Paul’s 
School for Boys, Baltimore, when 16 
years old—and then ran away. 

He sold tickets at Keith’s theater in 
Washington, worked as a rifle tester in 
Eddystone, Pa., during part of the war, 
was night cashier in a railroad hash- 


“BARENDRECHT” CAPTAIN GETS $1,000 CHECK 


Capt. T. Goos, master of the Dutch steamer “Barendrecht,” who reseued Ruth 

Elder and George Haldeman when their plane, “American Girl,” fell into the 

Atlantic, being presented with a check of $1,000. by H. M. Sheppard, (right) 

of the Associated Press of Houston, Tex., where the steamer is now loading. 

The money was collected by citizens of Wheeling, W. Va., Miss Elder’s home 

town. The crew of the life boat which went after Miss Elder and her com- 
; panion can be seen in the background. 


house at Montello, in the middle of the 
Nevada desert, worked on a ranch in 
Koehler, N. M., and also spent some 
time at sea as both ordinary seaman and 
purser. Then he drifted into newspaper re- 
porting. Here’s the chronological record: 
Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun, Pocatello 
(Ida.) Sun, Tun Falls (Ida.) Chronicle, 
reporter; Denver Post, rewrite; Vicks- 
burg (Miss.) Herald, telegraph editor; 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, city hall 
run; Chicago Tribune, rewrite; Evening 
News, Shanghai, China, news editor; 
represented A. P. in Shanghai during 
the Japanese earthquake of Sept. 1, 1923, 
and covered the Civil War in North 
China and Manchuria for the same organ- 
ization in the fall of 1924; sporting editor, 
Manila (P. 1.) Daily Bulletin; advertis- 
ing manager, the Shanghai Times; and 
rewrite, Washington Herald, 

He also represented the United Press 
at. odd times on special assignments in 
China, and while in Shanghai was a 
member of the volunteer police through 
the disorders there a year ago. Until 
leaving the States in 1923, he never had 
but one job longer than three months and 
that was on the Chicago Tribune. 

Neil Burkinshaw, Assistant District 
Attorney, who co-operated with the 
Washington Herald to expose the alleged 
Falls-Sinclair jury tampering, is a former 
newspaper man. 

After a few months experience on 
the Meriden Morning Journal he came 
to Washington in 1914 and obtained a 
job on the Washington Times as a re- 
porter, soon being promoted to a copy- 
reader. 

After a year or two he went to the 
Associated Press, Washington bureau, 
having entered Georgetown Law School 
in the meantime. 

Young Burkinshaw “covered” Henry 
Ford’s “peace party” and sailed on the 
Oscar II with a number of other news- 
paper men when that junta sailed to “get 
the boys out of the trenches by Christmas.” 

When President Wilson’s proclamation 
of war was issued, Burkinshaw joined the 
Fifty-seventh Engineers. After the arm- 
istice he was selected as a member of the 
American Peace Commission, assigned to 
the intelligence department. 

So meritorious were his services that 
he received a letter of commendation 
signed by the American Peace Commis- 
sioners. 

He began the practice of law upon his 
return from Paris and was sworn in as 
assistant district attorney on Oct. 26, 1925, 
just two years prior to the date upon 
which he produced affidavits which halted 
the oil trial. 


NICE BOUQUET! 


Frank Sullivan Receives Box of Gar- 
bage Through the Mails 


Frank Sullivan, who conducts a column 
for the New Vork World, called “Out of 
a Clear Sky,” may claim the most un- 
usual gift ever received by a newspaper 
columnist. 

Not long ago, when he arrived at the 
office he was greeted by shouts of his 
colleagues. 

“Open that box quick!” they yelled, 
through noses pinched by thumb and 
forefinger. 

Frank obliged. It was a nice box of 
garbage—decayed beet greens, coffee 
grounds, and the other fixings. 

“Um,” said he, “I must have insulted 
someone.” 

Frank gets other and more acceptable 
gifts from fans. He has received dozens 
of pairs of galluses, an article of haber- 
dashery he refers to on occasion. The 
other day he happened to mention his 
dislike for theater coughers. Members 
of the World staff are still eating what 
remain of the 1,000 Smith Brothers 
cough drops the’ columnist received. 
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NEWSPAPER WOMEN ASK TO COMPETE 
WITH MEN ON AN EQUAL BASIS © 


No Specific ‘‘Woman’s Job” on a Paper, Ohio Group Says, 
Declaring Assignments and Pay Should Be Regulated by 
Sheer Ability—$350 in Prizes Awarded 


By ALLENE SUMNER 


THe newspaper of tomorrow, intelligent 

combating of criticisms directed at 
the press, opportunities for women in 
the newspaper 
world, and heated 
discussions of the 
value or non- 
value of journal- 
ism schools, head- 
lined the 27th 
annual convention 
of) theSa.O' hilo 
Newspaper Wom- 
en’s Association 
in Toledo, O., 
Nov. 4, 5, and 6. 

Editors of To- 
ledo papers, Grove 
Patterson of the 
Toledo Blade, 
Harold Place of 
the Toledo News-Bee, and John Dun of 
the Toledo Times, co-operated with the 
200 newspaper women at the convention, 
and talked at the various sessions. 


The “best news” of the convention did 
not break in formal addresses scheduled 
on the program, but in the informal floor 
discussions on matters vital to the woman 
on the newspaper. 


Miss Pauline Smith of the Columbus 
Citizen and president of the O.N.W.A. 
gave a challenge to schools of journalism 
in her presidential address, which paved 
the way for a discussion which kept the 
convention in an uproar for an hour. 

“Newspaper women do not. want to do 
any specific type of work simply because 
a man is doing it now,” Miss Smith said. 
“Newspaper women are not competing 
with men. If we are, we are doing a 
mighty poor job of it, for I know of no 
large Ohio daily which has a woman 
editor or managing editor, and women 
city editors and copy readers are insigni- 
ficant in comparison with the number of 
men on these jobs. 

“Why, then, do schools of journalism 
make not the slightest distinction between 
work offered its men and women students ? 
Why are girls put to setting type by hand, 
as is advertised in the curriculum of one 
large state school of journalism, or forced 
to take wasted hours of work on news 
editing or executive work which not one 
of them will ever have opportunity to 
use?” 

Miss Smith’s plea for young women 
who wish to do newspaper work to take 
a four-years’ liberal arts course rather 
than to specialize in journalism, was 
echoed by the majority of convention mem- 
bers in the heated discussion which fol- 
lowed. 

The combining of part-time school work 
with part-time actual experience was of- 
fered as a solution which met with much 
approval. 

“The real and only answer to women’s 
scarcity in executive and desk jobs on 
the newspaper, is because women have too 
much brains to take such jobs even if 
offered them on a silver platter,” said 
Ruth Neely France of the Cincinnati 
Post and Contest Chairman of the as- 
sociation. 

“Who wants their jobs? Executives are 
overworked and underpaid, with respon- 
sibilities ten-fold that of the woman re- 
porter, feature writer, or departmental 
worker, who takes her assignment, comes 
in and writes it, gets one or two others, 
and goes home at night with no special 
responsibility for the morrow, but ready 
for whatever the executive assigns her, 
when that very assignment may be haunt- 
ing him all night.” 

A plea for recognition of the problem 
of the young woman graduate from the 
journalism school who is turned forth in 
such numbers each June that there is no 
chance for only but a small per cent of 
them on newspapers, was voiced by Miss 
' Smith. 

“Just because we are happily adjusted 


EqueEL B. Myers 


is no reason why we should refuse to 
look at the situation,” she said. 

A resolution was passed by the con- 
vention to assist the inexperienced jour- 
nalism-trained girl graduate in every way. 

Miss Ruth Finney, special writer for the 
Scripps-Howard Washington News Bu- 
reau, continued the woman-and-job dis- 
cussion after regaling her audience with 
bits of savory gossip about Washington 
personalities, and telling in a delightfully 
facetious manner the trials and joys of 
being a Washington correspondent who 
isn’t even given a chair at most press 
conferences with the great. 

“Men do not, as yet, take it for granted 
that women can do any sort of work, nor 
do they pay much attention to theoretical 
principles of equality or demands that 
a woman be treated as men are treated, 


simply because she ought to be, as a 
matter of common equity and sense,” said 
Miss Finney. 

“But I believe that when they are 


shown definitely and conclusively that a 
woman can do a thing, men are, as a rule, 
reasonable and fair, and quite ready to 
recognize equal ability with equal pay. 

“T don’t think it is particularly impor- 
tant that a woman should do political work 
or any other of the jobs usually done by 
aman. I don’t think a woman gains any- 
thing in particular by doing a man’s work, 
aside from the question of pay, except, 
perhaps, peace of mind if it happens that 


she is so constituted that she can do 
that sort of work better than she can 
do any of the things tradition would 


assign her. 

“But I do think it is immensely impor- 
tant that the way be open for a woman to 
do any sort of work for which her in- 
terests and abilities best fit her. 

“T want to think of a job as a job, and 
a reporter as a reporter—and stop there, 
and I want others to come to think that 
way, too. This business of earning a liyv- 
ing is the same grim affair, whether for 
a man or woman, and the rules by which 
it is governed should be the same for 
a man or woman. 

“There is no sane, sensible reason in 
the world why a woman who sets out 
to earn a living should be told by men 
or by other women that she must earn 
her living according to some limited, time- 
worn pattern. If she has the quick, sure 
skill necessary for a copy reader or 
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Nov. 14—Federal Trade Commis- 
sion hearings resumed in New 
York in Complaint against, A. 
ACTA Amr ALN sb A oixe Point 
Teawaes S. N. P. A. and AUP. JA, 

Sigma Delta Chi, con- 
Weation: ‘University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Nov. 16—Oregon State Advertising 
Clubs Assn., meeting, Corvallis, 


Ore. 
Nov. 16-17—First National Com- 
mercial Forestry Conference, 


Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Confer- 

ence, Springfield, Mass. 

Nov. 17-19—Illinois High School 

Press Assn., annual meeting, 

University of Illinois. 

Noy. 18-19—Seventh District Min- 

nesota Editorial Assn., meeting, 

Dawson, Minn. 

Nov. 18-19—South Dakota College 

Press Assn., annual meeting, Au- 

gustana College, Sioux Falls. 

Noy. 24-26—Texas Editorial Assn., 
annual convention, McAllen, Tex. 

Dec. 30—Northeast Missouri Press 

Assn., annual convention, La 


Plata, Mo. 


editor, why should she spend her life 
writing about bridge parties and weddings 
—unless she wants to? If she has the 
feeling for type and balance necessary 
for make-up, why should she spend her 
days writing advice to the lovelorn, unless 
she has a greater desire to do that? 

“Tf a man abominates the clash of 
competition on a newsbeat and likes to 
talk to society women and keep their 
affairs in mind, why should he not have 
the right to a desk in the society depart- 
ment and the sort of work that is con- 
genial? There are many men who can 
write the sentimental angles of a story as 
well or better than the women on a 
staff. Why shouldn’t they do it, then, 
and put the women to work at whatever 
jobs experiment shows they are fitted for? 

“Of course if a woman wants to work 
in the man’s game—to play it according 
to all the rules, fairly—a woman’s got 
to forget some of the special privileges 
she may have been used to expecting as 
a woman. 

“She’s got to learn not to sponge her 
stories from the man—or indulge in tem- 
perament just before an edition—or fall 
down on an assignment because she has a 
headache—or let her prejudices confuse 
her judgment. 

“Someday, I believe, women will do 


CARTOONISTS AND WRITERS PLAY GOLF 


A group of noted cartoonists and writers photographed at the Wykagyl course 


in Westchester county recently. 


(Left to right): Fontaine Fox, Clare Briggs, 


Clarence Budington Kelland, William Holston, A. Hamilton Gibbs, Walter 


Whitehead; 


(kneeling) Charles D. Williams. 


all kinds of newspaper work as casual 
and as universally as they are no 
secretaries or stenographers. For mar 
branches of it women are particular 
fitted. There are no barriers Leena 
from anything. We only think there ar 

“Meanwhile, I believe the importa 
thing for you and me to realize is th 
it depends upon the way we do o 
work how difficult or how ‘easy it w 
be for the others who follow us. It 
important that we build up a gener 
reputation for women reporters that w 
make them wanted, and held in 
esteem, both by the editors who hire t 
and by ee men and women on the ou 
with whom they come in contact.” — 


Ruth Neely France in her_ talk, 
East, Young Woman, Go East,” 
amusing incidents concerning her 
gation of foreign papers while 
this summer. 


Grove Patterson, editor of the Ti 
Blade, and Harold Place, editor 
News-Bee, answered with statisti 
facts the critics of the Americ 
who carp at its “sensationalism and che 
ness.” 1 


“The most ferocious crime news ¢ 
is the most voracious crime news reade! 
said Mr. Patterson. 


He contrasted figures showing the far 
amount of space devoted to crime ne 
in London papers as contrasted with ¢ 
much smaller amount in American page 


“Sex news,” Editor Place said, “whi 
has brought so much criticism of the pre 
is an example of fashions in news. § 
news moves in cycles. It is no new ph 
nomenon. The good ‘Queen Bess’ cor 
get more kick out of certain sonnets 
Shakespeare than she could out of t 
modern newspaper. 

“The ugly spots in the world are f 
the faults of the newspapers. A looki 
glass is not responsible for what y 
see in it. The press today is to the soc 
fabric what blood is to the human bo 
and the editorial and news rooms are t 
greatest existing laboratories of cro 
psychology.” . 

Editor Patterson listed the six mé 
interests of people as gathered by h 
in pilgrimages from door to door, posi 
as a subscription taker. These ar 
Death, wealth, fires, domestic entang 

ments, weather, and humor. 

Perhaps the outstanding hour of t 
convention was the Prize Contest lunc 
eon of Saturday when Ruth Neely Fran 
chairman of the contest committee, ¢ 
nounced the prize awards totaling m«¢ 
than $350 for the various “best newspaj 
stories” of the past year to 16 wom 

Major prize awards of $50 each wi 
made to Nina Donberg of the Clevela 
News for the best news story in a pal 
of over 50,000 circulation; to Anna Ma 
Tennant of the Springfield Daily Ne 
for the best news story in a paper witl 
circulation under 50,000; to Ruth Ne 
France of the Cincinnati Post, $50 for | 
best unpublished article submitted to 1 
prize donor, Harry Taylor of the Por 
mouth Times, on the subject, “The Nev 
paper of 1977 and Woman’s Part in | 
The other two $50 awards were the § 
of W. F. Wiley, general manager of — 
Cincinnati Enquirer, who contributed $ 
to the contest fund. . 

Other major prize awards follow: 

Anna Marie Tennant, Springfield Da 
News, $25 for the best social ane c 
page. 

Norine Wintrow Freeman, Tol 
News-Bee, $25, gift of Allene Sum! 
of NEA Service, for best ee 


story. 

Alice Van Sickle, Morrow Co 
dependent, Cardington, O., $10 for b 
news story in non-daily paper. Miss \ 
Sickle is 86 years old and says she ne 
won a prize in her life until last 
when she won two. 

Allene M. Sumner, NEA servi : 
for best story submitted by membats 
contest committee who were limite 
this one contest. Prize awarded for b 
two out of news, interview, and ° 


story group. 
Helen Welshimer, Canton Daily Ne 
2 € 
Donor, 


$25 for best saga dealing with th 
lution of modern woman. 
Jessie Adler of Cincinnati. 

Ruth | Peiter, Toledo Times, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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R STUDY OF ADVERTISING BEGINS 


passion at Boston Meeting Approves Bureau Proposed by Strong’s Committee—To Merge Con- 


HE five-year program of research and 
: education proposed to the Inter- 
jonal Advertising Association by Wal- 

; ter ‘A. Strong, 
publisher of the 
Chicago Daily 
News and chair- 
man of the I.A.A. 
committee, will 
go into effect 
immediately, as a 
result of its ap- 
proval this week 
by the Advertis-~ 
ing Commission 
at its meeting in 


also hold its annual meeting, the result 
will not remove any power from the Ad- 
vertising Commission, President Wood- 
bridge declared in an interview after the 
meeting, The commission will remain as 
the initiatory, creative body of the I, A. 
A., with its actions subject to the review 
of the I. A. A, executive committee. 
Joseph R. Meadon, representing the De- 
troit Adcraft Club, presented the prelim- 
inary plans for the 1928 convention in 
that city. An exposition of advertising 
similar only to that which was held in 
Great Britain last summer is a large part 
of the Detroit club’s project. 
Discussion of the 1928 convention plans 


the future development of advertising. 
Among the many individuals who have 
made substantial fortunes out of the pro- 
fession, or use of advertising, we should 
be able to find a number, who would 
cheerfully subscribe an endowment fund 
for advertising club work of the future. 
A committee consisting of men like D’Ar- 
cy, 'Houston, Coleman, and others, could 
work this out with dignity to our pro- 
fession. In order to encourage competi- 
tion and better work in advertising, we 
should endeavor to make an award each 
year, similar to the Harvard award of 
the Bok prize. This could be done with- 
out encroaching upon, or interfering with 


stitutions of I. A. A. and Advertising Commission—_1928 Budget Funds Assured 


use and value of every branch of advyer- 
tising could be covered. 

“Our plans for the future should in- 
clude the employment of an aggressive 
successful business executive to carry the 
responsibilities and detail, now falling on 
the volunteer president of the I. A. A.” 

Mr. Burbach appointed the following 
committees for the coming year: 

Advisory: Judge E, Allen Frost, chair- 
man; James O’Shaughnessy, T. R. Ger- 
lach, V. F. -Hayden, C. F. Hatfield, E. W. 
Houser, J. H. Bragdon, G. B. Forristall, 
Arthur Ogle, Harry Gwaltney, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Stidger, Frank L. Pierce, G. W. 
Overton, G. W. Cooke, E. T, Miller, G. 


Bioston.. . Lhe brought again to the front the question the Harvard award. It is certain that ©.) Grosby, -F. T;.. Carroll, C, A: Fair- 

bureau of re- of reviving Associated Advertising as a awards coming from the congress of all banks, Allan _Brown, A. J. Crockett, 

search and edu- means of acquainting the membership advertising interests, the Advertising Donald Mackie, F. T. Grinnell, Rolfe 
corcE M. BursacuH : 


cation has been 
in .a_ state, of 
ntative operation” since Sept. 15, in the 
rds of Prof. N. W. Barnes, the com- 
ttee’s selection to direct the work, in 
lining its purposes to the commission. 

[his step was hailed by all members of 
‘ commission present as the most im- 
‘tant ever taken by the association, or 
predecessor, the Associated Advertis- 
« Clubs of the World. At the Tues- 
y morning meeting, the research pro- 
4m was approved and in the discussion 
association finance which followed, it 
s declared by E. D. Gibbs, finance 
airman, and echoed from the floor, that 
. yalue of the new enterprise to the 
siness of the nation made ridiculously 
y by comparison the Association’s 
dget for the coming year—$175,000. 

A new plan is also to be followed this 
ar in raising the money needed to meet 
» budget and after representatives ofa 
mber of divisions represented in the 
mmission had pledged themselves to 
ise the amounts allotted to their depart- 
nts by the finance committee, Mr. 
bbs informed King Woodbridge, presi- 
nt of the I. A. A., that the entire fund 
wuld be raised from within the associa- 
n’s ranks before Jan. 1, 1928. In the 
st a large part of the association's 
ancing has been done by the enlistment 
sustaining members through their in- 
est in the association’s efforts to pro- 
te truthful advertising. The Better 
siness Bureaus are now putting the 
‘lier aims of the Associated Advertising 
ubs of the World into daily effect 
oughout the country. The new pro- 
im, in the opinion of the commission’s 


with convention plans. Several members 
of the commission expressed opposition 
to conducting the house organ asa period- 
ical with paid ‘advertising and no vote 
was taken upon the question as such. 
Upon motion of James O’Shaughnessy, 
executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies and 
representing that body on the commission, 
it was voted to extend the Detroit Ad- 
craft Club a monthly grant of $800 for 
eight months from the I. A. A. treasury 
to assist it in broadcasting through the 
Adcrafter, the club publication, conven- 
tion news and announcements to the I. A. 
A. membership. 

Proposals made in his opening address 
by Chairman Burbach laid an interesting 
foundation for future work of the com- 
mission and the I. A. A. 

“It is my intention to map out a pro- 
gram of activities which will get the 
greatest number interested in some kind 
of work,” he said. “This can be brought 
about by starting many new activities. 
Here are a few ideas still in the abstract, 
which I wish to have the proper commit- 
tees of the commission consider. 

“Let’s start now to build an advertis- 
ing foundation, or endowment fund for 


Commission, would prove to be an in- 
centive for greater endeavor in advertis- 
ing, 
“More thought should be given to de- 
veloping better men and women in the 
profession of advertising and merchandis- 
ing. There is a serious shortage at the 
present time of good talent for work of 
this kind. Never before has there been 
such a demand for artists, copywriters, 
layout and mechanical experts, merchan- 
dise and research specialists, as there is 
today. A committee in the Advertising 
Commission could render advertising a 
wonderful service in this work. 

“We need a permanent active publicity 
committee, as such a committee would en- 
able us to disseminate the proper kind of 
publicity in connection with the Inter- 
national Advertising Association move- 
ment. We should have much more pub- 
licity throughout the year than we now 
have. If we had the finances, we could 
have a corps of ten or twelve trained lec- 
turers traveling the entire year, address- 
ing students, at universities and schools, 
advertising clubs and groups of business 
men, giving ‘scientific talks and educating 
the public to the value and use of adver- 
tising. With a staff of sufficient size, the 


OCTOBER LINAGE IN N. 


Y. BELOW 1926 TOTAL 


TOTAL volume of advertising New 

York City daily newspapers dur- 
ing October was 17,208,422 lines as com- 
pared with 17,682,776 lines in October, 
1926, a net loss of 474,354 lines, accord- 


ing to figures just issued by the statisti- 
cal department of the New York Evening 
Post. There were five Sundays in Octo- 
ber 1926, and also in 1927. 

The figures follow: 


Cobleigh, D. D. Rothacker, E. E. Brugh, 
CG. Munro, TH. akeesSwartz: E.. dL; 
Greene, Hazel Ludwig, E. Leslie Muller. 

Executive: Charles C. Younggreen, 
chairman; W. F. McClure, Frank L. 
Blanchard, W. E. Donahue, C. H. Sudler. 

Legislative: H. J. Buckley, chairman; 
C. .R. Fredrickson, Merle Sidener, E. T. 
Meredith, Dr. Charles Stelzle. 

Program: Col. H. H. Burdick, chair- 
man; Frank A. Black, C. W. Nax, D. U. 
Bridge, Bennett Chapple, Tom Nokes, W. 
H. Hodge, Paul J. Femft, Leetha McGee, 
Harold Stonier. 

As outlined by Professor Barnes, due 
to the delayed arrival of Mr. Strong, 
the research and education bureau’s pri- 
mary purpose is to co-ordinate the re- 
search and educational activities of the 
association’s affiliated groups to bring 
about a better understanding of advertis- 
ing and a better use of advertising appro- 
priations. 

Standards of education in advertising 
will also be established, he said, includ- 
ing a statement of minimum requirements 
for teaching advertising, for practicing 
advertising and for the general use of 
advertising knowledge in business, with 
the idea ultimately of putting prepara- 
tion for an advertising career upon a 
professional basis, 

The following purposes have been pro- 
posed for the new bureau: 

1. To establish-a central exchange for 
all who are engaged in research and edu- 
cational activities in the advertising field. 

2. To supplement existing agencies in 
assembling reliable information about ad- 
vertising and especially to study scientific- 
ally the economic status of advertising, its 
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CLYNE AGAIN HEADS 
FIRST DISTRICT 


New Haven Journal-Courier Man Re- 
elected President of New England 
I. A. A. Clubs at 


Boston 


John H. Clyne of the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, was re-elected president 
of the New England Association of Ad- 
vertising Clubs at the closing session of 
the two-day convention in Boston Tues- 


day. | ; 
Irving Myers of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican-American, was_ re- 


elected secretary-treasurer and Maj. P. T. 
O’Keefe, president of the O’Keefe Ad- 
vertising Agency, Boston, was re-elected 
a member of the National Advertising 
Commission from the first district. Hart- 
ford, Conn., was chosen as the city for 
the 1928 convention. 

A silver loving cup was awarded the 
Providence Women’s Advertising Club 
for having the largest percentage of mem- 
bership present at the convention. Reso- 
lutions were adopted urging local adver- 
tising clubs to urge legislatures of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut to make an appropriation for ad- 
vertising of the advantages of their 
states, support the work of the New Eng- 
Jand Council, and support the work of 
the Advertising Commission of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association. 

David Lawrence, publisher of the 
United States Daily, Washington, Tues- 
day noon addressed the convention on the 
great need in this country at the present 
time for the five-year program of educa- 
tion and research planned by ‘National 
Association. 

Walter Strong, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, also addressed the con- 
vention outlining the details of the five- 
year plan. 


EXPECTS COOLIDGE T@ RUN 


Ludlow, National Press Club President, 
Tells Women’s Press Club of Indiana 


President Coolidge will be renominated 
unless he issues another statement posi- 
tively forbidding the use of his name, 
Louis Ludlow, president of the National 
Press Club, declared in an address be- 
fore the Women’s Press Club, Nov. 7. 

“The master politicians of the Re- 
publican Party already have picked tho 
next Republican Presidential candidate. 
They have chosen Calvin Coolidge,” he 
said. “There may not be a hard and 
fast understanding among the master 
politicians, but they are driving ahead 
with a common inspiration and a com- 
mon purpose. 

“Their plan is to fill the convention 
with a large number of uninstructed 
delegates, and with delegates instructed 
for favorite sons. This combined mass 
of delegates is to be held for delivery 
to Coolidge. The plan contemplates 
that, as far as possible, all delegates shall 
be sent to the convention uninstructed, 
but whenever an active Presidential 
candidate invades, or threatens to invade 
‘a state, the master politicians will bring 
out a favorite son, who will hold the 
state delegation intact until such time as 
Coolidge’s name is resprung in the con- 
vention, when the delegation will flop 
to Coolidge.” 


HEADS N. Y. STATE AD GROUP 


Chairman Miles R. Frisbie of the 
Second District International Advertising 
Association has appointed Walter A. 
Bowe, of the publicity department of the 
General Electric Company, Schnectady, 
as president of the New York State sec- 
tion of the Second District Association. 


OPENS ENGRAVING PLANT 


The Nassau Daily Review of Rockville 
Centre, Long Island, recently opened a 
photo-engraving plant in a new building 
built for engraving work. T. Edson is 
manager and three engravers are eim- 
ployed. The plant is operated as the 
Review Photo-Engraving Corporation. 


Editor & Publisher 


“CARTOONISTS’ NIGHT”’ 


New York Newspaper Club to Enter- 
tain Artists Nov. 19, at New Home 


Cartoonists Night will be celebrated 
at the New York Newspaper Club, Nov. 
19, in the new clubhouse, at 136 West 
42nd street. 

Rube Goldberg will be master of cere- 
monies and among the distinguished art- 
ists who will attend are Charles R. Ma- 
cauley, Clare Briggs, Maurice Ketten, 
Winsor McCay, Herbert Johnson, 
George McManus, Tom Powers, ; 
Voight and many others. 


WASHINGTON A. P. MEETS 


Means of improving Associated Press 
news service to the newspapers of the 
Pacific Northwest were discussed Mon- 
day, Oct. 31, at a meeting of the Wash- 
ington state members of the association 
in Tacoma, Wash. The Tacoma News 
Tribune and the Tacoma Daily Ledger 
were hosts. At the close of the meeting 
C. B. Welch, editor and general manager 


for November 12, 


1927. 


of ithe Tacoma News Tribune, was elected 
president of the Washington-Idaho di- 
vision, and Spokane was chosen as the 
meeting place for the next year’s con- 
ference. 


OHIO DAILY SOLD 


E. C. Dix Purchases Ravenna Repub- 


lican from A. D. Robinson 


The Ravenna (O.) Republican, the 
only daily newspaper in Portage county, 
has been purchased by Albert and E. C. 
Dix, publishers of the Wooster Daily 
Record. The plant was formally taken 
over by E. C. Dix, manager of the 
Record, Tuesday, Nov. 1. 

The paper was owned for the past 15 
years by A. D. Robinson, who will de- 
vote his time to other business, after 
spending the coming winter season in 
Florida. 

The new manager of the Republican 
will be P. E. Krieble, who has had long 
experience with newspaper properties in 
Wayne and Portage counties, in Ohio: 


CITY’S GLORIES HERALDED IN MANY PAGES OF 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH ADVERTISING 


THE COLUMBLE DISPATCH 
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HROUGH the heart of Columbus from north to 

south runs one of the best known arteries of retail 

business in inland America. From the neighborhood 

center of Clintonville to the far South End, its miles 

of store fronts are the meeting point between Central 
Ohio buyers and the world. 


CIVIC 
LEADERS 


-KNOW COLUMBUS, TALK COLUMBUS. WAKE GREATER COLUMBUS GREATER 


“cic NOW COLUMBUS” is the title of 

a series of noteworthy full-page 
advertisements which has been appearing 
in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch since 
mid-summer. The slogan at the foot of 
each ‘advertisement was varied in typo- 
graphical style, but always the same in 
wording—“For a Greater Columbus— 
Know Columbus—Talk Columbus—Make 
Columbus Greater.” 

The campaign was worked out by Ray- 
mond Schenke, manager of the promotion 
department of the Dispatch, under the 
direction of Harvey R. Young, advertis- 
ing director of the paper and president of 
the Association of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives. Special art work and copy 
was obtained, at a cost of approximately 
$150 for each of the 18 pages in the series. 
Appended to or boxed in each advertise- 
ment was a list of 125 “Civic Leaders,” 
set in agate type, and characterized as 


“pioneers of the Greater Columbus, who 
have sponsored this article to acquaint 
Columbus people not only with their city’s 
accomplishments but with its opportunities 
and advantages.” 

An index to the character of the cam- 
paign appears in this catalog of headings 
of several pieces of the copy: 

“Columbus, One of America’s Railroad 
Centers”; “Keep the Columbus Dollar at 
Par”; “Columbus—a $250,000,000 Pay- 
master”; “Welcoming 250,000 Convention 
Visitors to Columbus”; “The Hospitality 
of Columbus (A City of Fine Hotels)” ; 
“The Lindbergh Spirit of Columbus”; “In 
5 Years Columbus Has Built a City With- 
hay 2), (Gthinge,” 

Sixteen of the best pages have been 
selected for booklet publication and will 
shortly be sent to national advertisers, 
agencies, and others interested in the city’s 
development. 
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STRICT CENSORSHIF 
PREVAILS IN CHINA 


But Correspondents for U. S. Pres; 
Services Have Found Method to _ 
Beat It, I. N. S. Man Says — 
—Keeps Method Secret 


War correspondence in China is n 
task for an impatient man, according t 
John Goette, Peking correspondent 6 
the International News Service. ’ 

Censorship in North China takes 
Goette writes in a letter to his 
York office. a 

In fact the censorship has becom 
slow and laborious that American | 
respondents have been forced to 
for aid. They have resorted to s 
subterfuges to get news out. : 

Goette’s letter explaining conditions 
amusing, interesting and tragic ai 
same time. It follows: 7 

“You probably guessed what a t 
we have had with the local mi 
censor when you received our joint 
less message. However, you can’t pic 
the droll side of it. 

“After much fighting, we have finall 
had the censorship put into the han 
of a young Chinese, who took his docte 
degree at Harvard. A most amiab 
chap he is, and almost too frank to | 
a diplomat. 4 

“When he took over the task, he & 
plained that conditions would be bett 
and then proceeded to give way to tl 
old system. 4 

“Tt seems that when a piece of militai 
news written in cablese reaches tthe cab 
office, a petty clerk, whose knowled; 
of clear English is puny enough, attemp 
to translate the message into Chinese. 

“From the cable office it slowly 3 
its way to the Board of War, wh 
first a general staff officer reads it at 
initials the Chinese version. Then 
is deposited on the desk of the Vic 
Minister of War, who may or may n 
come to his office on that day. If | 
comes to his office and the dispat 
catches his eye, it is passed on tot 
Minister of War, who in all probabil 
reads it after he has attended to matte 
more pressing—from his point of vie 
If he feels that the fate of the nati 
will not be ruined by the Chinese trar 
lation of the message, he gives his asse 
and back the translation worms its W 
to the cable office, and eventually 
reaches the transmitting operator. 

“The amiable Harvard graduate a 
mits that the course of such ambulati 
may easily require three to four days. 
tear my hair when I think of the ru 
and haste to get off the hot dispat 
that meets this fate. 

“Perhaps this sorry tale may inter 
and encourage my colleagues in Eure 
and elsewhere. It should make th 
realize how easy their life as 
respondents is, what with telephoni 
messages to the cable office for imme 
ate transmission and with no worry 
sorting fact from fable in Chinese wa 

Although Goette tells of the snail-l 
methods of the censor, he keeps sec 
the means taken to beat this routine 
though it is being evaded daily. 


MILLHOLLAND HONORED 


Harry C. Milholland, president of 
Pittsburgh Press, was honor guest al 
testimonial dinner held in the He 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, on Monday even 
Nov. 7, tendered to Mr. Mitholland 
the employes of the Press. Charles 
Gilmore, managing editor of the Pre 
acted as toastmaster. 


MURRAY GOES TO BALTIMORE 

Robert Browning Murray, for about 
years the city editor of the Norfolk 
ginian-Pilot, has joined the copy desk 
the Baltimore Sun. He began his t 
duties November 7, quitting his old 
Nov. 5. Men who have been associa 
with him for years gave him a party 
the day of his departure from Norf 
a part of which was the issuing of a t 
page tabloid paper with the Virgin 
Pilot name at the top. a 
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ADVERTISING THROUGH THE CAMERA LENS 
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otography in Advertising Requires “Infinite Pains’? Before Pictures Are Taken, Says Gordon 
Aymar, Art Director of J. Walter Thompson Company—How He Does It Explained. 


°ED through the presses of a hundred 
different newspapers and a thousand 


By PHILIP 


ds, advertising copy illustrated with against a gray background must be pro- 
halftone photo -Portionately placed, so that neither would 


graphs may to- 
day be generally 
reproduced on 
newsprint in 
clean, praise- 
worthy fashion, 
according to 
Gordon Aymar, 
art director of 
the J. Walter 
Thompson Com- 
pany, New York 
advertising agen- 
cy. While this 
may be taken in 
part as a tribute 
to vastly im- 
sd newspaper mechanics, it is also 
largely the result of a new technique 
dyertising art, by which, as Mr. 
ar explained, photographs are “re- 
ied before they are taken and not 
wards.” 


hen Mr. Aymar, interviewed by 
ox & PustisHeER this week told of 
uccess of photography in advertising, 
vas drawing from his own current 
rience. Some attempts to draft 
graphs as advertising messengers 
end in catastrophe in the newspapers. 
Aymar, however, has been respon- 
recently for some decidedly effective 
rtising art, focused through the 
ra lens. Two outstanding campaigns 
photographic school, the art direc- 
of which was placed in the hands 
[r. Aymar, are those for the Penn- 
mia Railroad and for Lever 
hers Company, of Cambridge, 
, the latter introducing the new 
toilet soap. 


king pictures for advertising is not 
ly a “look pleasant, please,” to the 
1 and a press of the bulb at the right 
ent. Rather it is a matter of “taking 
ite pains” long before the picture 
is taken. 


believe in retouching the photo- 
hs to be used in advertisements be- 
they are taken instead of after- 
Is,’ Mr. Aymar declared. “I don’t 
to retouch photographs too much 
they are developed. It makes them 
ar unnatural, and one of the prin- 
advantages of photography in adver- 
; is the realism and genuineness they 
rt to the subject.” 
hind the photographs used in the 
copy, for example, there is much 
thought and intelligent planning 
the casual observer might imagine. 
Photograph itself is an artistic de- 
with all curves and highlights center- 
on and focusing attention to the 
t spot of white, the Lux package, 
ly held in the hand of some beautiful 
bending over a gleaming white por- 
1 basin. 
fore the pictures were taken, Mr. 
ar, himself an artist of considerable 
€ and ability, very frequently made 
nprehensive sketch of the design he 
d reproduced from life by the 
ra. Sometimes the photographer 
Placed Mr. Aymar’s drawing 
st the ground glass of his camera, 
ler to pose the subjects to be photo- 
ed in the exact position which, by 
and experience as well as artistic 
g, the art director had determined 
‘he best for purposes of mechanical 
uction as well as general appear- 


7oRDON AYMAR 


Preparing the Lux photographic 
1s for the photographer, we planned 
ularly to have a foolproof lay-out.” 

ymar continued. “The flat black 
s had to be so placed that they 
| not smudge. The highlights must 
ight, but not sharp. Light masses 

rs 


predominate, except in that the eye of the 
observer would be brought as speedily 
as possible to the main theme of the 
advertisement, in this case the cake of 
soap.” 

It was highly important that the skin 
of the girls pictured in these Lux adver- 
tisements should be of a soft and lovely 
texture. The girls themselves must 
immediately represent the ‘smarter, 
wealthy class. These two points were 
important for the art director to re- 
member, because the plan of the copy was 
based primarily on the theme that now, 


at last “Parisian luxury” was possible 


“without extravagance.” 

“Just like the extravagant French soaps 
that made you so certain of lovely smooth 
skin—yet Lux Toilet Soap is only ten 
cents wherever soap is sold.” 

That was one of the sentences turned 
out by the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany’s copy department; and, if you 
pardon the pun, it was a sentence to be 
served by the art department. How to 
get “lovely smooth skin” out of newsprint 
by camera; Mr. Aymar proved it was 
possible by disregarding all previously 
followed methods and by taking “infinite 


The 
AMERICAN 


FaxtesttraintoNew York 


He travels the road that leads 
to the ends of the World 


J Noe Ggurewith a friendly 
amie on the station platform 
ry 


beyond the boundaries of yourtown, amor 
ation, 


Hollow as the 
local mores on down the tracks. 
aCe) eae 


Carries mere passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


Hard realistic pictures, yet carefully 

planned are those prepared for the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, a typical one 
of series appearing above. 


pains” in his layout in order to have the 
white of the skin gray softly but dis- 
tinctly away from the black background. 

He did not tool out the highlights on 
the skin as is done with dubious success 
by some advertisers. His contention was 
that such tooling is very apt to leave 
sharp edges which catch ink from the 
newspaper presses’ rollers and appear 
smudgy on newsprint. He is not averse 
to tooling for some purposes, but, cer- 
tainly not for “a lovely smooth skin.” 
He was very careful that whatever re- 
touching was done after the picture was 
taken was not “overdone.” 

He did have the engraved cut 
burnished ; that is, the blacks were made 
darker where necessary while retaining 
all the light. But of most importance, 
he said, was the planned lay-out. 

Mr. Aymar got the contrast needed to 
make the perfect skin in the negative, 
obviating the usual artificial methods on 
the paper. He sat down with his pencil 
and board and sketched the picture, 
furnishing the photographer with a chart 
to be followed in the photogranhic studio. 

There are occasions where the tooling 
is highly effective. In the Lvx campaign 
some of the cuts were tooled. For ex- 


ample one of the girls was pictured inagainst “blacks” in copy. 


SCHUYLER 


a dark kimono with a design of fine 
tracery which might be either print or 
gold thread. Mr. Aymar had this design 
tooled out to brighten up the dark of her 
costume. 


Other details of the different advertise- 
ments in this Lux series furnish evidence 
of careful art direction. In one, the 
human figure fills a panel down the entire 
left side while the advertising message is 
printed at top left, with the signature at 
the bottom left, with the two separated 
by a continuation of the photograph, 
showing closest to the written message 
the picture of the product advertised. 
The backgrounds which Mr. Aymar de- 
signed on small scale were also part 
of the entire advertising scheme. His 
drawings of what he wanted were taken 
by the photographer and reproduced as 
backdrops. In every case, Mr. Aymar 
has sought to get into his backgrounds 
the touch of luxurious modernity, a swell 
as the necessary lights and shadows. In 
the matter of screen, he follows the 
general lead by using a 55 on newsprint. 


The photographs for the Pennsylvania 
railroad presented a different problem, 
than those for Lux and they were left 
largely to the ingenuity and skill of the 
photographer, because they had to be 
taken on the spot. 


“The railroad pictures were supposed 
to be hard and realistic,” Mr. Aymar de- 
clared. “Yet they were carefully planned, 
particularly as to light and shadows, in 
order that the important elements would 
stand out in each photograph. 


“While there is a decided trend toward 
photography in advertising, we didn’t 
select this method in these two instances 
merely to use pictures, but -because, in 
the case of Lux, we wanted to present 
an actual person with a smooth skin, and 
in the Pennsylvania campaign our aim 
was to convey a sense of genuineness and 
reality. 

“There are many other effective 
methods of making clean and artistic 
advertising illustrations for reproduction 
on newsprint. The fine outline drawing 
is always good. The advertising agency 
is taking no chances in newspaper press 
rooms with the pale advertisement, using 
firm delicates line drawings. 

“In a more complicated line drawing for 
newspaper reproduction, it is well to 
guard against unsupported areas. The 
artist should have in mind that he will 
be copied better mechanically if he is 
careful to provide for a uniform ink 
coverage. If the artist puts a mass of 
material in his picture in one corner and 
leaves the other absolutely blank, the ink 
roller tends to press down when passing 
over the unsupported area causing fre- 
quent ugly smudges, he is wise if he suits 
his concept and design to a scheme which 
raises such unsupported areas, and al- 
lows a smooth ink spread. 

“In preparing a line drawing, the art 
director always stands a chance of bad 
printing, but the artist is as often at fault 
as the newspaper. He makes his lines 
too fine, so that they are lost entirely, 
or too heavy, so that they become ink 
clogged. Cross-hatching done by one 
artist reproduces perfectly, while another 
will fail miserably, 

“T have found that one way to get 
good results from the work of artists who 
produce fine light line drawings is to have 
him make the original the actual size of 
the advertisement or else make it under 
the size and enlarge it in the cut. Thus, 
if the drawing in the advertisement is 
to be nine inches wide, I will have the 
original made <even inches wide.” 

Mr. Aymar has produced some pencil 
line drawings for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road copy which reproduced well, and 
passed the strictest newspaper censorship 
He ade 


poster-like drawings, avoiding solid blacks 
which some newspapers would Ben Day, 
and having highlight halftones made 
from the original sketches.” 

Mr. Aymar believes that the advertis- 
ing agencies should regulate their own 
illustrations rather than submit them to 
newspaper censorship. ‘He is vice presi- 
dent of the Art Directors Club, which is 
now conducting ‘a survey under the chair- 
manship of Maurice Collette of the George 
Batten Company, seeking the best forms 
to be used in newspaper advertising. 

“Without considering the viewpoint of 


NEW/ 


LUX TOILET SOAP 


Fora 
Smooth Skin 


Made as 


FRANCE 

makes her 

finest toilet 
soaps 


A sketch was drawn first and fur- 

nished to the photographer who took 

this picture, illustrating the adver- 

tisement above, reproduced by cour- 
tesy of Lever Brothers. 


the newspapers which are trying to im- 
prove their typographical appearance, a 
viewpoint with which I am in sympathy, 
the fact remains that many expensive ad- 
vertising drawings are being ruined today 
by the treatment they receive at the hands 
of the newspapers,” Mr. Aymar con- 
tined. “In the case of a campaign in a 
big list of newspapers, the agency may 
deliberately decide to concentrate on the 
big list and disregard the requirements 
of the censoring few. In certain cases 
it is almost essential ito have blacks in 
advertisements. Some artists draw that 
way. You cannot change them over night. 

e‘The best thing for the art directors 
of agencies to do is work with the aims 
of the better newspapers in mind, without, 
however, neglecting their own interests. 


“A desirable step would be for pub- 
lications which object to the illustrations 
and type in advertisements, to consult the 
agency as to the best methods of graying 
it down, or changing it to conform with 
the censorship rules.’ 

Mr. Aymar has been associated with 
the J. Walter Thompson Company for 
the last eight years. He was graduated 
from Yale with the class of 1914. Then 
he studied for a period at the art school 
in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
His first professional connection was with 
the art department of Vanity Fair. Next 
he went to Harper's Weekly. He had 
returned to Boston to continue study, 
when the war came. He enlisted in the 
navy and served overseas as liason of- 
ficer with the British fleet in the North 
Sea. After the armistice he was asso- 
ciated for a while with Advertising 
Artists, Inc., before joining the staff of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. 

He is writing a book entitled “An 
Intoduction to Advertising Illustration,” 
which is to be published by Harper 
3rothers this Spring. The idea behind 
the book is to bridge the gap for be- 
ginners between art school training and 
commercial work, 
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SERVICING LARGEST NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN ~ 


' Chevrolet Used 384,000 Insertions Last Year and Will Place 700,000 in 1928, Campbell-Ewal 
Official Declares—How Agency Was Organized to Handle Account 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the Chevro- 
let car are now being placed in 
more than 8,900 newspapers, the larg- 
est. campaign of its kind in the world, 
according to J. Fred Woodruff, general 
manager and vice-president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, the advertising 
agency handling the account. Mr. Wood- 
ruff revealed inside statistics regarding 
this huge campaign in a recent address 
before the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, stressing the growth 
of co-operative advertising with the cost 
shared by dealer and manufacturer and 
describing in detail how agencies must 
be organized to handle business on this 
gigantic scale. 

Indications of an increase in Chevrolet’s 
1928 advertising were seen in Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s statement that the number of 
separate insertions next year would be 
700,000 as compared with 384,000 this 
year. 

“There are elements involved in this 
type of advertising that indicate a gen- 
eral brodening of advertising agency 
functions far beyond the customary prep- 
aration and placing of copy,” he declared. 

“The Chevrolet advertising involves 32,- 
000 insertion orders a month or 384,000 
insertion orders a year or a total, all 
extra copies included, of 2,674,000 forms. 
The list of newspapers totals 8,900. In 
1927 an average of 30,000 tear sheets a 
month has been checked or 360,000 for 
the year. In 1928, from plans already 
approved, this figure will increase to 
58,000 per month—or approximately 700,- 
000 tear sheets for the year. About 
9.000 newspaper invoices are checked 
monthly ; about 10,650 monthly checks are 
mailed to publishers—making a total of 
about 127,000 a year. 

“As already suggested, it is not alone 
this volume of detail but also its com- 
plexity, which created the organization 
problem we had to solve. The minute 
a co-operative advertising campaign is 
undertaken, every branch, distributor and 
dealer of our client also becomes our 
client. Inasmuch as we are handling his 
local advertising for him and he is paying 
part of the cost, youl can readily see how 
many opportunities are presented for dif- 
ferent ideas of what the advertising 
should be, the kind of copy, the size of 
space, etc. All this requires an organized 
effort and considerable tact to reconcile 
different viewpoints and unite all in- 
dividuals on a common policy and pro- 
gram. 

“Six weeks were spent by the com- 
mittee in charge of the work to formulate 
a procedure for handling Chevrolet Co- 
operative Advertising. Their work con- 
sisted of determining the character and 
number of personnel, the arrangement of 
offices, the forms to be used, the neces- 
sary equipment and the education of the 
staff handling the work. The principles 
of the system, as originally planned, are 
still in full operation. There have been 
many modifications, of course, for greater 
efficiency and necessary expansion in 
order to meet the developments of the 
campaign, but the fundamental methods 
originally adopted are still in effect. 

“We are convinced that this method of 
approaching a new problem is correct be- 
cause it has successfully met every prob- 
lem we have been called upon to solve. 

“In 1916 the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany consisted of 21 people. The func- 
tions of each individual were multitudi- 
nous and overlapping. Today the or- 
ganization is made up of 424 people, 
divided into 20 departments and nine 
branches, each of which is operated on a 
carefully determined procedure, and each 
carefully correlated with the rest of the 
organization. 

“Just as soon as the volume of work of 
any one type becomes great enough to 
keep one or more persons busy all of the 


time, we form a department to handle 
all of such work for the entire organiza- 
tion. 

“Once a department is organized, we 
insist that all other departments respect 
its functions. This increases efficiency 
and centralizes responsibility, enabling the 
management to place its finger upon the 
right spot in case of non-performance 
or misperformance of a function. 


J. Fred Woodruff 


“Just as soon as the work within a 
department becomes so great in volume 
or so involved in character as to make 
for inefficiency, we either divide that de- 
partment into other departments or, if 
the different functions are too closely cor- 
related, into sub-divisions of the original 
department. 

“We have also found it advantageous 
in some instances to brigade two or more 
departments together when their work is 
closely interrelated, into what we term 
a division. The division operates under 
a director to whom the individual depart- 
mental managers are responsible. Thus 
we have brigaded our Media and Re- 
search Department, because we found 
that, included in the Research Depart- 
ment work, was a great deal of investiga- 
tive activity seeking to obtain more exact 
data on publications. We also found 
that the Research Department, in its 
merchandising investigations, could get a 
great deal of valuable assistance from the 
merchandising and marketing departments 
of many of the large magazines and news- 
papers. There seemed to be such a 
natural affiliation between these two de- 
partments that we united them in a single 
division in order to permit them to work 
in closer harmony and co-operation with 
each other. 

“The next most important policy, which 
has governed our activities in endeavor- 
ing to organize for bigger business, is 
one which concerns the nature of our man 
power. We believe in manning each de- 
partment with the type of specialist best 
equipped for that particular type of work. 
This may sound like an obvious truism. 
It is—as obvious as the more homely ex- 
pression “Jack of all trades—master of 
none.” Yet I think you will agree with 
me that in the earlier days of advertising 
agency development very nearly the entire 
personnel consisted of creative advertising 
men, or young aspirants to creative work, 
young men who were content to hold 
down production jobs, space jobs, etc., in 
the hope that some day they would be 
advanced to creative work. The only 
exception I can think of is the very 
essential, but much abused bookkeeper. 


“We have had very emphatically demon- 
strated to us the fact that in an adver- 
tising agency there are many different 
places for many different forms of talent 
other than creative—places just as im- 
portant to the success of the agency as 
a whole as the creative talent. We have 
learned that it does not pay to depend 
upon or to put embryonic creative talent 
into positions which really should have 
high-priced specially trained brains of a 
different type. 

“Our Production Department is headed 
by a man who for years has been super- 
intendent of a complete printing plant. 
He looks upon his greatest success in 
life to come from the development of his 
department to greater scope and effi- 
ciency through his efforts. Under him 
operate composition buyers, whose past 
experience makes them competent to step 
up to a case and set an advertisement; 
engraving and electrotype buyers who 
have been practical men in their respec- 
tive fields. Our librarian was formerly 
the head of the reference department of 
one of the largest public libraries in the 
country. We secured from one of the 
large business colleges and employment 
agencies an executive to serve the or- 
ganization as office manager and _per- 
sonnel director. 

“Tn the operating end of our business 
we realize that scheduling, ordering, and 
checking are important phases of ac- 
counting work. We _ have, therefore, 
headed these departments up with trained 
accountants ; not boys eager to accept any 
job just to ‘break into the advertising 
game.’ By having these specialists who 
are not strictly speaking advertising men 
at all, who have been trained in our own 
methods or have received their training 
elsewhere, we multiply the efficiency of 
the Contact and Creative Divisions of 
our business. 

“We realized very early that there was 
but one way adequately to service our 
clients—especially those committed to a 
policy of co-operative advertising. And 
that way was to be in regular personal 
contact with distributors and dealers 
whose money we were helping to spend, 
the thousands of small dailies and week- 
lies whose co-operation we needed, and 
the equally large number of outdoor 
plant owners upon whose boards our 
showings would appear. This necessity 
for personal contact has increased the 
number of our branch offices to nine and 
explains both the reason for and the 
purpose of our Travel Service Depart- 
ment, with its 20 or more men traveling in 
every section of the United States. You 
can readily appreciate what an effective 
arm this department also gives to the 
Research Department. 

“The following statistics will give some 
idea of the extent of this department’s 
work. From Aug. 1, 1926, to Aug. 1, 
1927, we received over 14,600 reports, a 
monthly average of 1,200.. During that 
period the men traveled 458,520 miles to 
call at least once, often several times, on 
6,700 dealers, 6,563 newspapers and to 
inspect 180,000 poster panels. This is in 
addition to certain other regular work 
and to special field investigations for the 
Research Department. 

“Today we would feel just about as 
much lost without our Travel Service 
Department as we would without our 
Copy Department. 

“The bigger your organization grows, 
the more important an adequate cost 
system becomes. As long as an organiza- 
tion is small it is possible perhaps to 
watch all the rat holes down which the 
company funds are carried away. But 
with magnitude comes an _ increasing 
number of rat holes and it takes a cost 
system that will get by a C. P. A. to 
plug them up. The question of cost keep- 
ing was in our minds for many years 


before we actually succeeded in devel 
ing one that was satisfactory to us. 
do not mean that we have reached 
degree of perfection which leaves no ro 
for improvement; but we do feel ti 
taken by and large, we have de 
a practical, accurate cost. accounti 
tem which shows us—first, the c 
operating our organization by d 

ments and branches, and—second, the c 
of handling accounts by clients. ¥ 

“The following factors are involye 

“First: A highly departmentali 
organization greatly facilitates the wo 
ing out of a cost keeping system. — 

“Second: You can’t adopt a stan¢ 
unit of cost measurement for all dep: 
ments. Each must be studied separat 
and the unit adopted most suitable to 

“Third: You must have a syst 
which gets cost data to the cost depz 
ment accurately and promptly. ; 

“Fourth: You must have a good ¢ 
accountant with time to do his | 
A worth-while cost report never came 
the by-product of an already overwor 
accounting department. 

“To the double question, is a ¢ 
system practical and desirable in ad\ 
tising agency practice, I think I can g 
a_ double and most emphatic ans) 
"Yesd 

“On the twentieth of each month 
placed on my desk, a report for the { 
ceding month which shows what it ¢ 
to service each account, how m 
revenue we gained from it, the result 
profit or loss, as well as what it « 
to run each department and branch. 17 
statement balances to a cent with 
company’s monthly financial statem 
Whenever I have had a figure questiot 
and I have a number of times, our ( 
accountant has been able to demonsti 
its accuracy by an analysis that left 
room for doubt. 

“Frankly, now that I have these figr 
always available month by month, 
wonder how decisions on a great m 
matters were rendered previously w 
they are settled now almost immedia’ 
by reference to the cost report. ( 
figures sometimes show what see! 
like a very desirable account in its | 
oaEN, very undesirable and umprc 
able. 

“They enable the management to ré 
late the development or curtailment ¢ 
department according to its progress 
failure to progress. I know in one 
stance, and this would make a 1 
interesting story if it could be elabor: 
upon, in which an exact knowledge 
costs enabled us to turn a branch, w 
had been losing approximately $2,000 
month into a profit earning divi: 
which has shown a profit of from $1 
to $2,500 per month ever since we dis 
tinued certain activities and curtailed 
expenses of the branch to correspon 

“Cost figures give the managemet 
very effective instrument in the direc 
and control of the business. Each 
partment manager knows that a ° 
exact and very just measuring stoc 
available to gauge the activities of 
department. He is going to consider ° 
carefully requests for more floor sf 
additional equipment or more men be 
he approves them because he know 
all shows up and increases his res 
sibility in making a showing. Each 
tact man knows that it is not onlv 
portant to service an account but 
each account must be serviced profits 
He knows that he cannot devote his 
tire time to an account with small bil 
without the result appearing upon | 
record and that there is little satisfac 
or credit in an_advertising success 
appears in red figures in the final a 


sis. 
“Another problem that comes ¥ 
(Continued on page 38) 
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with 5,677,035 lines 
of National Advertising 


TH NEW YORK TIMES in ten months this year published 
5,677,035 agate lines of national advertising, an excess over any 
other New York newspaper, morning or evening, of 821,358 lines. 


Both daily and Sunday The Times leads all New York morning 
newspapers in national advertising. 


i In ten months of 1927 The Times printed 2,792,636 agate 
SUNDAY lines of national advertising, 767,870 lines more than any 


other New York newspaper. 


In ten months of 1927 The Times printed 2,884,399 agate 
DAILY lines of national advertising, surpassing any other New York 
morning newspaper. 


The total volume of advertising published in The Times in ten 
months this year was 24,582,288 agate lines, 8,893,088 lines more 
than any other New York newspaper, morning or evening. 


In September The New York Times published in its Sunday 
editions more advertising than any other publication in the world 
— 1,022,042 agate lines. In October The Times printed the great- 
est volume of advertising ever published in one month in The 
Times or in any other New York newspaper—3,049,962 agate 
lines. 


The New York Times censorship maintains a high standard of 
advertising and excludes thousands of lines monthly which do 
not meet its requirements. 


Che New York Cimes 
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THRIFT WEEK IDEA 
MONTHS’ TIE-UP 
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NOW AFFORDS 7 
OPPORTUNITY 


Plan Expanded to Give Greater Linage Possibilities — Many 
Newspapers Report Success in Getting Local Hook- 
ups Last Year—Layouts Furnished 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


GEVEN months instead of seven days 
now constitute the period during which 
newspaper publishers have the oportunity 
of getting a larger 
volume of linage 
from all groups 
which in the past 
have concentrated 
extensive adver- 
tising during Na- 
tional Phriit 
Week. 

Each month will 
correspond in 
theme to one of 
the days of the 
original Week, 
sponsored by the 
Young Men's 
Christian Associa- 
tion, and a large 
list of nationally influential organizations. 
The program extends from November 
through May, with special material avail- 
able with which to work. Thrift Week 
itself, which for the past decade has 
opened on Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 
Jan. 17, will continue to be a time for a 
special thrift drive. 

This new “unit plan” not only promises 
to increase the continuity of the effort for 
national thrift but also to give newspapers 
a steadier and more positive approach to 
a wide list of prospects, many of which 
do not advertise unless given a special 
motive for doing so. 

“Advertising executives of newspapers 
will see readily that this plan affords a 
suggested topic on which co-operative and 
individual advertising can be sold during 
the seven months,” explained John A. 
Goodell, director, National Thrift Week 
committee, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

“The enlarged program will not de- 
tract from National Thrift Week, but will 
help make the special week of more im- 
portance. It will become the keystone in 
the arch of seven months. 

“Each month there will be sent to the 
banks, employers, realtors and others 
becoming participating members, sug- 
gested advertising copy for each week 
of the current month. These advertise- 
ments will be prepared by trade associa- 
tion experts of the particular group to 
which they belong. 

“Take life insurance, for instance. The 
Life Underwriters Association have a 
special committee of their brightest men 
working on the various phases making up 
the thrift insurance unit for Life Insurance 
Month in January. For Own Your Home 
Month, the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, U. S. League of Building 
& Loan Associations and Prof. Horace 
F. Clark of the Savings, Building and 
Loan Institute will assist in preparing 
Own Your Home material. 

“The birthday of Benjamin Franklin, 
Jan. 17, is a focal point in the entire 
program. We are gratified at the increas- 
ing numbers of newspapers who help 
feature the Thrift movement and at the 
success many of them are attaining in 
selling considerable high class linage.” 

The monthly topics in the “unit” pro- 
gram are “Have a bank account,” “Invest 
safely,” “Share: with others,” “Carry life 
insurance,” “Keep a budget,” “Pay bills 
promptly” and “Own your home.” These 
also will be the daily subjects of National 
Thrift Week which will open Tuesday, 
Jan. 17, 1928. 

The secretary of the local Y. M. C. A. 
usually starts the week by appointing a 
general Thrift chairman who selects lead- 
ers among bankers, insurance men, realtors 
and builders, merchants, investment brok- 
ers and industrial employers who get 
together and formulate local plans for 
rousing their groups. Monthly material 
at a nominal price (less than cost) to 
include posters, folders, three-minute 
talks, articles for house organs and copy 


Joun A. GoopELL 
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The Life Experience 
of One Hundred 
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“Thrift Week with us was the biggest 
we ever had from the point of business 
secured. We carried a page or more of 
advertising on thrift every day. We found 
the banks, building and loan association, 
life insurance agencies and business peo- 
ple in general bought this advertising more 
readily than they ever have in the past 
and we hope that Thrift Week in 1928 
will be even better than the week just 
closed.” 
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JANUARY 17-23%. 


It would hardly be possible to esti- ||| 
mate the tremendous benefit which ||| 
life insurance companies have con- |} 
ferred upon mankind, 


f very humble homes we find the 


a sense of security because there 
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food and no food. 
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Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
dee Patek, Genrral Aer 
ane Vie, Reorid Arm 
Chas, Natl Ranke Mag. 


1. F, Huffman, General Agent 


Peoples Rarchange Rank Rdg. 


Phene Cap. 1136 Phone 2627 


| 
| 
l 
| Aetna Life Insurance Company 
| 


CR MORGAN 


Shenandoah Life Wsuranes(Cos 


310-311 Morrison Bidg. 
Phone Cap. 2440 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
U.S. 


Full-page Thrift Week advertisement placed cooperatively by Charleston, W. Va., 
Many newspapers added extra linage during 


insurance men last January. 


, Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
RR Wet, Gener Neva 
2111.12 Union Rallding 
Phone, Capitol 4352 


Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


Allan Waters, Jr, Gamera Acro 
das Te Rien Set Tokew 


Speelal Arena 
Kan, Nat Hk. Bldg. Phone 1448, 


Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
©, 8. Sayre, General Arr 
419 Peoples Exchange Rank Building 
Phone, Capitol 1806 


Ohio State Life Insurance Company, §)) 
1,8. Meteomh, General Agrat 
tate, bh Newt 
507 Charleston National Rank Mdg. 
Phone, Capitol 7660 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
RA Petters 


Kanawha Ranking & Trust Roilding 


Thone Cap. 6864 


the week. 


is to be sent all subscribers. The news- 
paper publisher or advertising manager 
will work with the committee. 

An idea of how newspapers have en- 
dorsed and capitalized National Thrift 
Week may be gleaned from a few of 
many reports of what was accomplished 
this past January. 

W. Edward Myers, advertising manager 
of the Toledo Blade, states that his paper 
carried 12,000 lines of thrift advertising 
in one week. 

A double page spread co-operative ad- 
vertisement of the insurance men of Mil- 
waukee was sold by the Herold. Irving 
C. Buntman, advertising manager, also 
says a half-page co-operative advertise- 
ment for the building and -loan associa- 
tions, a half-page for financial institutions, 
and one-fourth page for the realtors and 
builders were published. 

The Memphis Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation paid for a back page during Thrift 
Week in the Commercial-A ppeal. 

“Tn all we used three full pages of ad- 
vertising during the week,’ reports the 
Troy (N. Y.) Record. “We found the 
most responsive group to be the bankers. 
We sold one page on general banking, oné 
on budget making and one on trust com- 
panies. Thrift Week is very evidently 
gaining a stronger hold every year.” 

Three pages also were sold by the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. The Lin- 


coln:(Neb.) Star disposed of two pages. 


Thomas St. John, business manager of 
the Hattiesburg (Miss.) American, had 
this to say: 


A co-operative page to banks on their 
trust departments was marketed by the 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch. The building 
and loan companies and banks all used 
thrift copy in their regular advertisements. 

The Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
used all seven of the advertisements fur- 
nished and found the banks their best 
prospects. The Muncie (Ind.) Star found 
their method of selling individual pieces 
of copy for appropriate days the most 
telling. 

“We carried over three pages of ab- 
solutely new advertising on the strength of 
this occasion,” the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Gazette summarizes. Ralph H. Quinn, 
business manager of the Washington (D. 
C.) News, after referring to the success 
of his solicitors in connection with the 
special week, commented, “We are in 
hearty sympathy with the movement and 
always glad to lend our aid.” 

The Newburgh (N. Y.) News, Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) News, Bayonne (N.J.) 
Evening News, Rochester (N. Y.) Jowur- 
nal American and Post Express, New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Mercury, Bur- 
lington (la.) Gazette, and a large list of 
other newspapers are among those which 
carried paid advertising, the total amount 
of which has a sizable place in last 
January newspaper advertising revenue. 

As the newspapers take hold of the 
new monthly unit program and get the 
benefit of a concerted national effort by 
various groups, it is predicted their volume 
of thrift advertising, especially from the 
so-called “non-advertisers,” will climb. 


> 
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CIGARETTE COPY ‘BUNK 
PHYSICIANS DECLARE 


Blanket Endorsement Used in Ads, U; 
warranted, They Say, Replying 
to Medical Magazine’s 
Survey 


Many leading physicians of the count 
have resented implication that the medi 
profession has endorsed the preferent 
use of Lucky Strike cigarettes as a cu 
or alleviative of throat irritation and { 
voice protection. In letters to the Medi 
Review of Reviews, which undertook 
survey of leading physicians throughc 
the country following the advertisi 
claims many physicians expressed th 
resentment and urged the public to be 
its guard against accepting endorseme: 
by a small minority as the authen 
opinion of the 140,000 physicians ‘of { 
country. 

The physicians among whom the si 
vey was conducted were asked two qu 
tions by the Medical Review of Revie 
The first was: “Do you agree with 
that it is impossible for one cigarette 
have any advantage over all others 
regard to throat ease or irritation?” 
which the answer was almost una 
mously “yes.” The second was: “Is 
your observation that there is no sei 
tific reason for preference for any gi 
cigarette and that any preference is o1 
taste basis?” to which the answer \ 
almost unanimously “yes.” 


Among the statements of lead 
physicians to the magazine were the | 
lowing : 


“T think this form of advertising 
pernicious and unfair. There is no sci 
tific basis for any of the claims made 
‘toasted’ tobacco. In my own case, 
Company advised me that I had writ 
a favorable report of their cigarette. 
do not remember ever having penned | 
word about it. Furthermore, I am 
non-smoker. Your enterprising effort 
a public service.”—Dr. I. W. Voorh 
114 East 54th Street, New York. 

“I am very glad to add my endot 
ment to the movement for which you 
responsible to acquaint the public v 
the negative side of the cigarette qu 
tion. I wish to congratulate the edit 
on this worthy movement.”—Dr. Edw 
King, 707 Race Street, Cincinnati. 

“T received the document you refer 
to, but as I do not smoke I gave the | 
away and did not answer the questi 
It sounded foolish to me. At a cer 
restaurant where several of us lunc 
did not meet a doctor that had answe 
the questions and the whole business - 
treated as a joke by all.’—Dr. P. W. 
pone 1000 Watts Building, San Di 
Cal. 

“The advertised toasted kind have 
ways irritated my throat.”—Dr. Will 
L. Ayres, Groton Building, Cincinnati 

“They sent each physician a cartor 
cigarettes—gratis—with it the quest 
with return post cards, very conven 
and no trouble, so they would get m 
favorable replies. I did not answer 
questions but smoked the cigarettes 
coughed as usual. It is not a scien 
survey—far from it.’—Dr. William 
Mellinger, Granada Building, Santa | 
bara, Cal. 

“Tt is a herculean task to attemp 
stay or modify this nefarious business 
you are certainly to be congratulated 
your attempt to do so.”—Dr. E. Eu 
Holt, Sr. 722 Congress St. Portl 
Maine. : 

“T have amused myself momentaril} 
reading the various testimonials, an 
wondered how long it would be before 
whole scheme would be labelled ‘bun! 
—Dr. F. J. Pierce, The Pueblo Me 
Group, Thatcher Building, Pueblo, C 


J. K. GROOM ILL 


J. K. Groom, national advertising 
rector of the Aurora (Ill) Bea 
News, Elgin (Ill.) Courier-News, 
Joliet’ Herald-News suffered a SI 
stroke of paralysis Nov. 1. His ph 
cians report that his condition is 
proving, , 
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The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL ..key to the World’s Richest Market 


IMPORTANT SALES FACTS! 


Manual of Practical Selling 
in the New York Market 


FREE 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


: 

‘ 

1 
CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING tieiee- 

SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 

( 

' 

¢ 

¢ 

' 

( 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily ané 


FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday Address 


City and State. Mast Ae. 7%. 
913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building { sf : 
Chicago, Il. New York City. Detroit. Mich. 2S eae 


@The New York Evening 
Journal will carry your goods 
swiftly and surely to the heart 
of the New York market. 


MT 


This 174-page book of sales facts contains 
vital information on every phase of selling. 
Sales managers claim it the most compre- 
hensive and practical market guide to be had. 
It cost thousands of dollars to compile, and 
$5.00 per volume to print. 


You can sit at your desk with this book and 
map out an entire campaign for New York. 


Section I presents maps, charts and graphs 
on the size and character of the market. 


Section 2 tells of merchandising service work. 


Section 3 contains retail outlets and record 
charts of actual campaigns. 


Section 4 includes retail lists for all subur- 
ban towns. 


With each book comes a sales manager's 
wall-map of the New York market, showing 
all towns of 100 population and up, and 
transportation lines throughout the territory. 


This book will be sent FREE to Sales and 
Advertising Executives upon receipt of the 
coupon below Clip and mail this coupon 
today. 


-_ 


> cu i. sia age oat 


New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York City: 


( 

( 

' 

Send me the Sales Manual of the New 
York Market, including the Sales Manager’s 
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BICKEL URGES LOWER 
PACIFIC PRESS RATE 


United Press President Suggests 10¢ 
a Word in Tokio Interview— 
Sails for Honolulu 


Nov. 10 
Karl <A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press Associations, sailed 
Thursday from Yokohama aboard the 


Tenyo Maru for 
the United States, 
on the last lap of 
a trip around the 
world. He will 
stop for a short 
time in Honolulu 
to visit the United 
Press bureau 
there. 

During his stay 
in apanee NTs 
Bickel was the 
zuest of President 
H. Mitsunaga of 
the Nippon Dem- 
po Tsushinsha 
(Japanese  Tele- 
graph News Agency) in Tokio, and of 
President Motoyama of the newspaper 
Mainichi in Osaka. He was entertained 
also by B. W. Fleisher, publisher of the 
Japan Advertiser, and others prominent 
in publishing circles. 

Mr. Bickel expressed amazement at 
the rapid upbuilding of Tokio and Yoko- 
hama, which cities he last visited in 1923 
shortly ‘after the earthquake and fire 
which occurred on Sept. 1 of that year. 

Mr. Bickel consulted with government 
officials at length regarding the proposed 
additional reductions in press rates be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 

“T am convinced,” said Mr. Bickel in 
an interview distributed by Nippon Dem- 
po Tsushinsha, “that sooner or later a 
ten-cent a word press rate across the 
Pacific will be granted by the Japanese 
government. It seems inconceivable the 
government will delay much longer in this 
matter, as it is apparent to publishers all 
over the world that Japan’s world position 
is being damaged by the high rate on 
press telegrams between Tokio and for- 
eign countries. 

‘We heard this situation thoroughly 
explained at the International Press Con- 
ference of the League of Nations, which 
T recently attended in Geneva. There can 
be no question but that the Japanese press, 
as well as that of foreign countries, is 
considerably handicapped by the high press 
rate which makes the publication of long 
foreign telegrams a very great expense— 
entirely beyond the reach of any but thé 
wealthiest newspapers.” 

The United Press head recalled that 
more than two years ago the Radio Cor- 
poration of America offered to reduce the 
press rate across the Pacific to the equiva- 
lent of ten cents gold per word. The 
Japanese government, after considerable 
delay, rejected the proposal, but later 
offered a compromise rate of 18 cents 
gold. This rate still is far too high, 
Mr. Bickel asserted, pointing out that it 
costs more than three times as much per 


Kart A. BicKEL 


Whenever you see 
a dispatch signed by 


Charles 
F. 


Speare, 


financial 
expert, 


you know the paper that prints 
it has the exclusive city-of-pub- 
lication rights of the financial 
service of 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS 
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word to send a telegram from Tokio to 
San Francisco as it does from New York 
to London. 

“T believe there is not the slightest 
doubt but that the reduction in the press 
rate across the Pacific to 10 cents per 
word or less—and the rate really ought 
to be less than 10 cents—would result in 
an immediate and very considerable in- 
crease in the amount of telegraphic news 
from Japan published in the newspapers 
of the United States,’ Mr. Bickel said. 


MINIMUM DAMAGES AWARDED 


Supreme Court Justice Given Only $100 
in $200,000 Libel Suit 


A jury in district court at Oklahoma 


City Wednesday night awarded the 
minimum possible damages to Justice 
Fletcher Riley of the State Supreme 


Court against O. O. Owens, Tulsa oil 
man, the Tulsa World and Eugene Lor- 
ton, its publisher, in a libel suit that 


stirred Oklahoma from ‘stem to stern. 
Riley sued for $200,000. 
Justice Chambers ordered a_ verdict 


against the defendants holding that an 
advertisement published in the World in 
October, 1926, by Owens attacking the 
supreme court was libel per se. 

The jury awarded the $100 minimum 
allowed by State laws but the foreman 
said he would have given Owens and 
the World a clean bill had the jury not 
been instructed by the court. 

The case raised an interesting point as 
to whether a newspaper is responsible 
for libel in an advertisement signed by 
an advertiser. Owens, then candidate for 
the assembly attacked the court in his 
campaign copy. 

The trial presented the situation of a 
judge of the higher court suing before a 
lower judge. In the event the World 
had lost a heavy verdict it would have 
had no recourse to any appeal except to 
ithe court whose justices were suing it. 

The World and Owens produced 
dozens of witnesses to the Supreme 
Court’s alleged bad reputation, most of 
whom were ruled out of the evidence. 

Suits by other Supreme Court justices 
against Owens and the World now will 
probably be dismissed, 

Former Senator Joe Bailey of Texas 
headed counsel for Owens and the World. 
The defendants had great difficulty in 
securing lawyers from their own state 
who cared to brave the wrath of the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, 


MERRIMACK 
MARKET 


Lowell, Mass., and Lawrence, Mass. 


Retailers Enthusiastic 


Ask our 2,906 retailers 
about the healthy vol- 
ume of sales they se- 
cure from _ nationally 
known_ merchandise 
advertised consistently 
in these two news- 
papers. 


Ask our Merchandising 
Executive about your 
products prospects 
here. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Eagle and Tribune 
Lowell, Mass. 


Courier-Citizen & Leader 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc. 


New York 
9 E, 41st St. 


Boston 
201 Devonshire St. 


Chicago 
1810 Bell Bldg. 


Atlanta 
Walton Bldg. 


LABOR CHIEF TO AID 
REPORTERS’ UNION 


William Green Will Go to Boston 
in Interests of Writers Who 
Are Seeking Higher 
Pay 


M. J. Flynn, secretary of the News 
Writers Union, Boston, was in New 
York this week conferring with William 
Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in regard to the new scale 
the Boston union is seeking. Mr. Green 
has agreed to go to Boston later this 
month to meet the publishers who are 
now refusing to deal with the union. 


The Boston union, one of two news 
writers unions existing in this country, 
has submitted a new scale to the pub- 
lishers association of which Charles H. 
Taylor, Boston Globe, is secretary. A 
minimum of $75 a week is being asked 
for copy desk men, $65 a week for staff 
reporters; and $55 a week for photo- 
graphers and district men. The present 
scale, according to Mr. Flynn, averages 
$60 for copy desk; $50 to staff; $40 to 
$45 to photographers; and from $35 to 
$50 for district men. 

Mr. Flynn said the Boston union had 
been in existence for more than 30 years 
and had had three “memorandum agree- 


ments” with the publishers. At the pres- 
ent time, he said, the publishers are ob- 
jecting to recognizing the union on the 
grounds that they fear it will “exercise 


control over and interfere with the edi- 
torial policies of the newspapers.” 


At the request of Mr. Flynn, President 
Green has already answered this objection 
by telegraph, agreeing to have a clause 
inserted in any contract agreed upon 
stipulating that the union will not inter- 
fere with the paper’s editorial views. 


Mr. Flynn also reported that the 
Central Labor Union at Boston had 
agreed when called upon to list the 
Boston papers as “unfair shops.” 


Publishers have informed Epitor & 
PUBLISHER that “very few” staff mem- 
bers are affiliated with the umon. Mr. 
Flynn said that 210 newspaper men out 
of 290 eligible were members. To be 
eligible a newspaper man must have had 
at least three years’ experience. } 


“Since 1914, we have obtained a 200 
per cent increase for Boston news writers, 
compared with a 98 per cent increase 
obtained in the mechanical departments,” 
Flynn declared. 

“District men are now getting $50 a 
week for doing what they were paid $18 
a week for 12 years ago.” 

Mr. Flynn is a former Boston news- 
paper man. He left the Herald to take 
his present position as secretary of, the 
News Writers Union. 
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Cidlom Old English 
Hor Goliday War 


You can lift the ban on delicate Old English 
this year and tell your advertisers to use all 
they want—if you have Ludlow equipment. 


Suggest the use of 48 point Old English to 
convey Holiday Greetings and Holiday sales 
stories, and “cash in” on the large space that 
ads of this kind require. 


Let their messages be long or short in Old 
English, for any desired quantity is readily 
available in new Ludlow sluglines. Matrices 
in 18, 36, and 48 point are now in stock and 
the 12 and 24 point sizes will be ready in the 


Order Old English matrices now. Complete specimen 
showings will be sent upon request. 


Ludlon Cypagrapgh Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
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Atlanta: 41 Marietta St. 
San Francisco: 5 Third St. 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION i 
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for 
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Is Original, 
First Run 
Fiction 


Masters of the story- 
telling art bring their 
product to the new 12- 
page NEA magazine sec- 
tion, where the fiction 
takes rank with that to 
be found in the maga- 
zines of big national cir- 
culation. 


No Reprints 
No Second Rights 


The first considerations 
of NEA magazine fiction 
are originality and merit, 
and in its very first num- 
bers NEA Service has 
turned to authors with 
established reputations. 


Wire today for NEA maga- 
zine rates. Available in 8- 
or 12-page ready-print sections 
or as separate pages in mat 
form. Proofs on request. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 W. 3rd St., 
(x) Cleveland, Ohio 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper Feature Service 
Backed by 34 Years’ Experience 


William Slavens McNutt, 
an author whose stories are 
familiar to readers of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post and other 
widely read magazines, contrib- 
ules to the first two issues of 
the NEA magazine a_ story 
called “Jt Never Can Be 
Told.” His next story is 
scheduled for the Christmas 


number. 


Lyman Bryson, short story 
prize winner, whose work ap- 
pears in the Allantic Monthly, 
Adventure, Scribner's, Mce- 
Clures, the Green Book and 
others, begins a_ three-part 
story, “The Tattooed Butter- 
fly,” in. the Nov. 20 issue of 
the NEA magazine. 


Ben Lucien Burman, who 
has been contributing to the 
magazines for years, among 
them Liberty, the Pictorial Re- 
view and the Elks’ Magazine, 
has written a splendid story, 
“The Parrot Lady.” Jt will 
appear in the Dec. J] and 
Dec. 18 issues of the NEA 


magazine. 
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CONTEMPT POWER CAN THROTTLE FREE 
PRESS IN INDIANA, EDITORS TOLD 


Law School Dean Cites Shumaker Case in Stressing Peril to 
Newspapers—Wants Jury Trial in Contempt Cases— 
Condemns “Trial by Newspaper” 


6¢]7F the courts of Indiana want to 

enforce the law, there is no freedom 
of speech and the press in Indiana,” said 
Prof. Hugh E. Willis of the Law School 
of Indiana University in an address on 
“Use and Abuse of Punishment for Con- 
tempt of Court” before a convention at- 
tended by 110 editors of Indiana weekly 
newspapers at Indiana University, Friday 
and Saturday, Nov. 4-5. 


Professor Willis denounced as “judicial 
tyranny” the action of a judge in holding 
a newspaper man for contempt of court 
for criticizing him when there is no case 
pending. 

“When there is no case pending, it is 
necessary for the safety of our demo- 
cratic institutions that there be absolute 
freedom to criticize,’ Professor Willis 
pointed out. 

“When there is a case pending, a 
judge should have the power to cite for 
contempt but the case should be tried 
by a jury and before another judge. Yet 
according to the decision of the Indiana 
Supreme Court in the Shumaker case, 
there might nearly always be some kind 
of a case pending and the criticism which 
is made might be broadly construed to 
fit that pending case, although such was 
not the intention of the critic. 

“Power to punish for contempt of court 
is not a personal power of the judges of 
the court to protect them against criticism 
but a power to protect the court officially 
in the administration of justice. To per- 
mit judges to punish for contempt of 
court criticism of any case which has 
been finally disposed of makes the process 
of contempt of court a personal protection 
of the judges rather than of the court and 
is a perversion of the use of the power 
to punish for contempt of court. It 
should be stopped and it is practiced by 
only a few courts in the United States. 

On the other hand Professor Willis 
held that “one use of the power to 
punish for contempt of court which is not 
now generally made but which ought to 
be made is that of stopping the abomina- 
tion of newspaper trials.” 

“At the present time practically no 
important criminal case is tried in the 
courts which is not first tried by the 
newspapers,” said Professor Willis, “The 
newspapers are not wholly and perhaps 
not even largely responsible for the 
situation. Others who must bear a large 
part of the responsibility are the police 
and detectives, who seem to rely upon 
‘Third Degree’ work and newspaper 
publicity for the detection of criminals, 
and prosecuting attorneys and other offi- 
cers of the court, who desire newspaper 
publicity for political reasons. 

“All should stop the practice and the 
most effective way to stop it is by the 
use of the process of contempt of court. 
The courts already have this power as 
has been proven by Judge O. Dunn of 
Baltimore Criminal Court. And if they 
would take the position that they are 
going to punish for contempt of court 
all those who are now guilty of the prac- 
tice, it would soon stop.” 

Other speakers at the two-day con- 
ference in addition to Professor Willis 


REMOVAL NOTICE 


Saturday, November 12, I will 
move my office from suite 1012 
to suite 710, where I have pro- 
cured much larger and better 
quarters. I have also opened a 


branch office at 6 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, and the 
same is in charge of Frank K. 


Kauffman, well known to the 
newspaper fraternity. J.B. Shale, 
Times Bldg., New York. 


were: Charles M. Meredith, editor of the 
Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press and presi- 
dent of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion; George O. Leonard, director of 
media and research for the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit; George James, 
managing editor of the Brazil (Ind.) 
Daily Times; Norman J. Radder, asso- 
ciate professor of journalism, Indiana 
University,; and Lawrence Orr, chief 
examiner for the Indiana Board of Ac- 
counts. 

Mr. Meredith, who made a speech at 
the banquet attended by editors and their 
wives, emphasized the importance of 
making collections. 

“You may get out the best country 
weekly it is possible to produce, you may 
have a circulation list that includes every 
householder in the country, and all the 
merchants in town may be patronizing 
your advertising columns, but if you 
can’t make your collections, all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit,’ said Mr. ‘Mere- 
dith. 

In making money in the newspaper 
business Mr, Meredith said he had: had 
the very effective aid of a great national 
editorial association, the N. E. A. 

“T have made thousands of dollars by 
staying home and being a member of the 
N. E. A.,” he told the Hoosier editors. 
“The N. E. A. has made this money for 
me through its various national activities 
the last ten or twelve years.” 


Mr. Meredith then told..-how the 
N. E. A. had headed off the Farm Bureau 
when it threatened to start farm» papers 
in all the counties; how it found a way 
to give country papers good. one-column 
cuts. for $1.50; how :it;. fought: against 
excessive print paper prices’ during the 
war; how it induced Senator» Owen of 
Oklahoma to withdraw .+his*bill.. which 


threatened the liberty of the press}..how. 
the N. E. A. backed the Porte price list ; 
how the organization fought the “sirens. 


and pirates of free’ publicity; and how 
it is now engaged in reforestation’ work 
and a campaign for «selling the’ country 
press to the national advertiser. ; 

Professor Radder spoke to the editors 
on “Getting a Page of Classified Ads 
for the Country Weekly.” He exhibited 
copies of a dozen of more country week- 
lies from New Jersey, New. York, 
Nebraska, Iowa and other. states that 
are running a page or more of classified. 
He then analyzed some of the methods 
publishers of those papers are using in 
building up this classified linage which 
nets some of them $3,000 to $5,000 a 
year. 

Mr. James told the publishers that the 
old days when the editor could sit in his 
office and expect the merchant to bring 
in his ad copy are “gone forever.” 

“Get out of the back office. 
on the street. 


Go out 
Go to the merchants with 


These two newspapers offer 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Damy 
Wortp — Eventnc Wor.p 


readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed ‘to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


The GMPehiny wiorld 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Lee 


ideas on how they might increase their 
business. ‘Don’t ask them for ads. Show 
them how they can sell more goods, and 
they will want the ads,” he said. 

Mr. James said that the idea of adver- 
tising originally came from the merchants. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, he said, 
merchants in New York wanted to adver- 
tise. Papers then were running only 
classified ads or very small display ads. 
When a merchant first asked for a big 
full-page display ad, the newspapers 
turned him down. They said it would 
spoil the looks of the paper. 

Mr. Leonard said that the Campbell- 
Ewald Company wants to use country 
papers despite the great difficulties in 
connection with using them, such as 
the variation in rates and difficulties with 
schedules, and the inability in some cases 
of getting market data from publishers. 
He suggested that every country pap 
issue a four-page folder of standard size 
setting forth essential market facts. He 
said that those states with field secretarie 
are in a much better position to get na- 
tional advertising than other states be- 
cause the field secretaries are raising the 
business standards of the country papers. 

John Ben Stotts, publisher of the 
Odon Journal and president of the In- 
diana Weekly Press Association, presided 
at a round table discussion Saturday 
morning at which the new legal advertis- 
ing law was explained by Mr. Orr and 
the efforts of the legislative committee 
of the association were set forth by C. G. 
Brodhecker of the Brownstown Banner, 
chairman of this committee. Mr. Brod- 
hecker made a plea for all publishers in 
Indiana to come to the assistance of the 
J. W. P. A. and help it in its efforts to 
head off attacks on this law at the next 
session of the legislature. 


CORRECTION 


In an item printed recently Eprror & 
PUBLISHER erroneously stated that Stan- 
ley Syman had been named advertising 
manager of the New York American. 
Mr. Syman has been made manager of 
local advertising of the Daily New York 
“American. 


~ 
7 Largest Daily 
Uf (The Globe-Democrat) 


Set a new record in September 
with the Largest Net Paid Daily Circulation 
ever recorded by a St. Louis Newspaper 


272,969 


Increase over September, 1926 


22,394 


Of This Increase. 15,814 was in City Circulation 


papers, by gaining 12,301 in circula- 
tuon, to total 


260,739 


in average number of copies of each 


St Hons 
Globe-Aemocrat 


uses CERTIFIED Dry /VaTs 
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ANOTHER GEORGIA TROPHY — 


George M. Napier, Attorney Genera 
of the state of ‘(Georgia and many year 
an editor, has given the Georgia Pres 
Association another trophy to be con 
tested for each year. Mr. Napier an 
nounces a gold medal as an award t 
the weekly paper carrying the best edi 
torial of the year. This is the thir 
trophy the members of the press associa 
tion can now complete for annually. Mj 
Napier is an honorary member of th 
Georgia Press Association. 


ANOTHER McCUTCHEON SERIAL 


John T. McCutcheon, the Chicag 
Tribune’s cartoonist, has written a ne 
serial, “The Master of the World 
which will appear on the front page ¢ 
the main news section of the Tribur 
every Sunday, starting Nov. 6. Tt 
serial, which is illustrated by My 
McCutcheon, is described as a story ¢ 
romance, mystery, adventure. 


+ 
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MPLICITY OF DESIGN affords the greatest ease of installation ENGINEERING STRENGTH lies in the special test bronze and 


| operation, accessibility and speed. steel of gears and oversize shafts, all designed to a carrying strength 
SID AVY FRAMING with double support (exclusive more than ten times the heaviest running burden at high speeds. 

plex features) for top structure gives added steadiness and elimi- Also in the extra size bearing supports, bronze bearings, extra 
es vibrations at high speeds, 375, 400, or 425 r.p.m. wide face of all gearings. 


NGLE BASE PLATES absolutely assure alinement in installation Heat-proof and seize-proof€ bearings; the best and most expen- 
n later rearrangement or additions. sive cylinder bearing of any press—and a life-long guarantee. 


% £ “te isiizaacetiie iieiemenseett 


DUPLEX SUPER-DUTY UNIT 
PLAIN SIDE VIEW 

showing smooth safe gear shielding with extreme 

accessibility of all working parts and reinforcing 

strength of upper double supports. 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS 


ie NEW YORK WORLD tells Editor & Publisher {page 11, October 22, 1927} that when the largest builders in the 
untry declared it impossible to meet their requirements in press design, The DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
DIT! The result is ‘*the most compact high speed press equipment ever erected.’’ 


ING YOUR PRESS PROBLEMS, BIG OR LITTLE, TO THE ENGINEERING STAFF OF |THE DUPLEX, TO THE 
IAN OF NEWSPAPER PRESS DESIGNERS OF THE WORLD TODAY—AND HAVE THE 'EXPERIENCE|.OF REAL 
OPERATIVE SERVICE IN YOUR NEEDS. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
W YORK: World Building CHICAGO: 77 W. Washington St. SAN FRANCISCO: deYoung Building 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 c 
; PACIBI Comet acnt coe 145 149 154 158 162 
Pear - : : PENDOREILLE ..... 59 58 57 56 55 
Statistical Rating of Washington Counties and Cities for Prod- Sere pS eerie 2 Ge auc 1449 1582 1712 1844 1975 
ucts of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of Quality SAN TOA NCE oe < ret re ae a 
and Cost—An Original Simplified and SKAGIT ............. 311 305 300 294 288. 
Tented Formula from Basie Data gaa 
ee Everetto marie 272 299 327 354 381 
By NELSON H. SEUBERT SPOK A NEM. eeeee 1416 1749 2079 2410 2740 
Copyright 1927 by Editor & Publisher Company. All rights are re- cee eren Sed, i emit ll ee eh a a — 
served and warning is given that reproduction of these results, in whole THURSTON ee ate 218 232 246 250 273 
or in part, without written permission of Editor & Publisher Co., will WAHKIAKUM ...... “31 “30 30 30 29 
constitute copyright infringement. WALLA WALLA : ; ; ; 184 214 244 273 303 

Walla “Woallawiennrtieces 148 171 194 PAWS 240 23 

ie ee eae hea aT Ce 445 434 423 412 401 a 

elling ham sage errdets 240, 257 275 292 309: am 
BUYING POWER AN LYZED BY PRODUCT WHITHAN....2eeae 196 203 211 219 226 


CLASSES FOR WASHINGTON YAKIMA 75s 656 629 601 573 545: 
Valea a 218 256 204 332 370 


Note: Figures below represent percentages of U. S. total carried out to four 
places: To use, mark off four places and insert decimal point. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


WASHINGTON ....... 13521 14558 15595 16632 17669 7574 | (© . bh eae srovens 
ADAMS Sauce. 58 55 52 49 46 13 |(q mart Nila 

ASOTING: © facta ve ys 49 42 34 26 6 | \\ Y Se eae 

RENTON)... ee 105 94 83 72 61 26 | SOS ite 


timcous 


CLARKE @ereeecune cr: 310 290 267 246 225 75 
Vian Couvenmmetreens-e-t- 130 133 136 139 142 41 
COLUMBIA ......... 38 41 43 45 48 22 
COW. LITY 2a 84 108 132 156 180 50 
DOUGLAS <..:.-..:.- 77 66 55 44 38) 8 wwrwan 
BERRY (eames 44 38 32 25 19 8 
FRANKLIN .......--- 59 68 77 86 95 9 
GARFIELD .......... PH 34 4] 48 55 ay ww | 
GRAND aes. eteniae 46 43 40 37 34 8 \ Ren wat 
GRAYS HARBOR.... 487 587 685 783 882. 389 Vier, Ss comtire a 
A berdeeti”. evcmslee 167 216 266 315 364 159 = oe = 
Elodtiami setae 116 151 186 221 256 52 . — a rn i 
TSIEAN Dien eee 48 40 32 23 15 8 nN ae tg Pot a 
JEFFERSON ........ 41 43 45 46 48 eA Cae oh a - 
KINGin eee inet 4538 5075 5609 6145 6680 3656 Seed 
SES 3 ‘ ‘ ; G ‘ ’ j : ‘ ; f : ae pei uae othe Se "he Base Town and County Map Copyright by American Map Co., New .— 
Bremerton .......--. 111 125 140 154 168 21 Counties and cities having more than 10,000 population in Washington. — 
KEDEUDAS @ aecrocrrt 118 135 153 171 188 29 4 
KEI CKILAT Secrest 56 54 52 50 48 9 —<— 
LEWIS .......-..+-+5 347 347 345 345 343 63 | TEXAS VETERANS TO MEET automobile trip will be: taken thr 
LINCOLN ence 93 92 91 90 89 24 “the citrus fruit belt of the Lower 
MASON@ cae eros ee 33 39 45 50 56 14 Grande Valley, and the day’s pros 


2g Editorial Association to Hold 3-Day will end with a. dinneeaan 


Convention Nov. 24-26 Mexico. ; 


4 

An attractive three-day program has The second day will begin with 
been prepared for the 16th annual meet- address by Miss Helen Z. Wort 
ing of the Texas Editorial Association, director department of journalism, 


I0% 1 q 
which will be held at McAllen, Nov. lor College for Girls, Belton. Coll 


24-26. Downs will speak on “How the V: 
60% This organization of veterans of Texas Impresses Me.” Early recess w i 


newspapers will be called to order by taken for a trip to San Benito, ¥ 
George H. Boynton of Sherman, presi- the Central Power & Light Co., will 
dent. Then will come an address of a luncheon. The afternoon vee 
welcome, to which Col. Frank P. Holland, at the Valley Mid-Winter Fair, Harli 
Dallas, will respond. Appointment of The second day will be concluded w 
committees will be followed by address country club supper and dance at 
on “Our Reasons for Annual Meets,’ Allen. 
Louis Blaylock, Dallas. R. H. McCarty, Austin Callan of Houston, 
Albany, next will tell “Why I Am for the “General Observations and 
Hen, the Sow and the Cow.” cences,” will start the third day. 
At 12:30 the McAllen Chamber of will be followed by John R. Luns 
Commerce will entertain with a Thanks- Temple, with “Country Weeklies 
giving dinner. During the afternoon an Modern Journalism.” | 


Reader interest centers on 


LOCAL NEWS 


News of special interest to your locality breaks ‘ir 
Washington every day. Your leased wire carries 1 
national news. 

The only way you can be sure of complete local coverag 
in the National Capital and immediate service at all time 
without the expense of maintaining your own Washingto! 
Bureau is through the 5 


j 
( 


General Press Association 


You will be surprised at the completeness of 
service and its reasonable cost. 


National Press Building 


This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Washington above or below 

the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities of less 

than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each merchandising 
class. 


Washington, D. C 


ROZOGRAVURE 


"~ 


e and the 8 


hristma 
SPIRIT 


Year after year rotogravure sections have 
been showing substantial lineage gains 
with very marked increases during the 
pre-holiday seasons. A little concentrated 
effort at this time will produce very 
gratifying results. 


On the next pages we announce two new 
selling aids— part of the Kimberly-Clark 
Company’s service to publishers of roto- 
gravure sections to promote a greater 
appreciation of this modern process. 
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border and panel pages wil) 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK 


PHOTO-SERVICE 


CATALOG 
Winter, 1927 


AD 


N THE FALL OF i926, the 
jh Kimberly-Clark Company 
supplied all newspaper pub 


solicitation and make your proc 
pect realize that you are show 
ing him something special each 
time you submit an idea, AND 
IT IS SPECIAL, This is not a 
widely distributed cut service. 
which can be bought by any 
body— merchant or newspaper 
It is a service that cannot be 


lishers of rotogravure sections 
with a large catalog of illuscra 
tions, backgrounds, borders, pan: 
els and decorative pieces which 
was offered as an aid to ther 
advertising departments in the 
soliciting and preparation of local 
rotogravure advertising. 

This service was so well re- 
ceived, so extensively used and 
so many publishers expressed 
pleasure at che increased local 
lineage, directly traceable to this 
help, that we are continuing the 


bought and is only available to 
local solicitors of newspaper r¢ 
togravure section advertising 


How tw Order this 
Material 


In our Rotogravure Develop 
ment Department we have filed 
glossy prints of every illustration 
and background offered in the 
catalog and each is numbered 
For many reasons, chief of which 
is uniformity, these prints are 
a few descriptive standard size—eight by ten inches—but prac 


KIMBERLY-CLARK COMPANY 


the illustrations, tically all of them will scale up or down tx 
5 d nine, in many any width—one column or a page. For pur 
they are with a poses of reproducing the borders and panel 
\ecopy ypaceand _shownon pagestwenty-seven andtweney-nine 
ainent signature. we will furnish you with good clear black and 
IN = aN yee ' - A , te ey white prints trom plates of the entire pages 
@) MEN'S : we 4s oe After you have sold your prospect on one 
m = i f = C e solicite or more cap: gestions, write our R. 
2 CLOTHES i FONE, é f & 7 2 that the solicitor or more copy suggestion: ur 
« ] : SRT f > < ' 


\OSPECT THIS gravure Developme: 
or two or more LaSalle Sereet, € 


submitting them numbers of each px 

vesomething dif quire and glossy primes will be mai 
rospect's interest immediately. There wil 

you “stage” each you for this servi 


rk (om pany 


sconsin 
nance Building — CHICAGO: 208 South LaSalle Street 


rfect Paper for Rotogravure Printing 


oattings and suitings. photo 
graph well and make excel- 
lsat backgrounds for mene 
nlothing adyartisements. 


Opposite each page of photos is 
a page of layout suggestions us- 
ing the material offered in the 
catalog. Over a hundred articles 
suitable for holiday advertising 
are included in these thirty-two 
pages of material for the solici- 
tation and preparation of local 
rotogravure advertising. 


cts, vew back- 


’ 


Is + new borders 


Forty-eight pages 

00 of rotogravure 

suggestions to 

help your solicitors, your advertisers 
and your prospective advertisers. 


The A. B.C. of Rotogravure will be 
supplied to you in quantities so that 
you may give it wide distribution in 


your community. Ample space is pro- 
vided on the back cover for your imprint. 


If you will advise our Rotogravure De- 
velopment Department, 208 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, the number of these books you 
will require for your mailing list, we 
will ship them to you at once. 


Kimberly-Clark (Ompany 


Established 1872 


Neenah, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 

“Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 
ROTOPLATE 
The perfect paper for 


rotogravure printing 


NEW YORK: 
51 Chambers Street 
LOS ANGELES: 
716 Sun Finance Building 
CHICAGO: 
208 S. LaSalle Street 


BOVE is shown the new plant of the 
Imperial Type Metals Company re- 
y opened at 3400 Aramingo Ave., 
ladelphia. 

: capacity of the plant is several 
es greater than that of the old in order 
serve increased demand in the eastern 
‘itory. 

"he site is two and one-half acres or 
city square and fronts on the new 
leyard which connects New York City 
Philadelphia. Located on the Penn- 
mania Railroad the plant has good 
ping facilities. 

he factory, itself, is designed to give 
mproved service. Chemical laboratory, 
Iting room and shipping departments 
e all been equipped with up-to-date 


IMPERIAL TYPE METALS PLANT 
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Crosse & Blackwell 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


have been 
Nationally Advertised in 


The 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


since February, 1924 


facilities. Particular pains were taken in | 5 
the laying out and equipping of the 
chemical laboratory. 

Modern equipment has been installed to 
enable the dispatch of all orders with 
maximum speed and efficiency. An over- 
head crane handles tons of metal with 
ease and rapidity. Shipping platforms are 
all at loading level and can accommodate 
15 trucks simultaneously. Six railroad 
cars can be loaded at once from the ship- 
ping department. 

The present executive personnel of the 
Imperial Type Metal Company comprises 
the founders, W. S, Yerger, president, 
and Carl Nibecker, first vice-president, 
with Clarence Seaman, vice-president and 
general sales manager. 


Crosse & Black- 
well’s Pickles 
delight the most 
particular. 


SEALY-DRESSER COMPANY 


——<—$—$———— 


HAWLEY SHIFTED TO ROME 


is A. P. Man Named Assistant to 


Salvatore Cortesi 


udson Hawley has been transferred 
a the Paris bureau of The Associ- 
Press to the Rome bureau to be 
assistant corre- 
spondent to Mr. 
Salvatore Cortesi. 
Born in Boston, 
Mass., Hawley’s 
journalistic jexpe- 
rience began early. 
He helped edit 
the Phillipian and 
the Mirror, daily 
and monthly pub- 
lications of Phil- 
lips Academy, An- 
dover, where he 
prepared for col- 
lege. At Yale he 
was editor in 
: chief of the Rec- 
the humorous bi-weekly. +h 
on being graduated in 1914 he joined 
city staff of the Hartford (Conn. ) 
7, under Roland F. Andrews. Eight 
hs on the street were followed by 
losts of assistant city editor, assistant 
managing editor, and associate 
t. He helped run the paper during 
ampaign of 1916, after reporting the 
ican convention at Chicago. From 
imes Hawley went to the old New 
» Morning Sun. : 
August, 1917, he enlisted in the 101st 
rine Gun Battalion, 26th Division, 
ng in France in October of that year. 
anuary, 1918, he was transferred to 
itaff of The Stars and Stripes, the 
al organ of the A. E. F., being the 
member of the editorial board to 
up and the last to leave, earning a 
on from General Pershing for “con- 
ous and meritorious services” rend- 
on that paper. ; 
et lance work in Paris, Hawley 


upson Haw ey 


to America in 1920, where he did 
*y work in Washington, covering the 
ol and departments. He went back 
is in 1921, doing agency, special and 
ance work. He joined the Paris 
; in March, 1924. 


129 Third Sc., Portland, Ore. BR 6201 


Hawley has been regularly detached 
since joining the A. P. to help Corre- 
spondent Joseph E. Sharkey report the 
League of Nations meetings in Geneva, 
and under Mr. Sharkey helped cover the 
tripartite Naval Conference in that city 
last summer. 

Harold E. Walker has also been trans- 
ferred from the Paris to the Rome bureau 
of the A. P. Before joining the A. P., 
he worked at Portland and Lewiston, Me., 
Manila, San Francisco and Honolulu, 
During the war he served as lieutenant 
and captain of artillery in the A. E. F. 


Tue dealer 
“tie-in” advertise- 
ment above is one 


Ba .0 


which appeared in 
the Monitor, from 
38 different cities, 
during year ended 
September 1, 1927 


A folder describing this 
“tie-in” service will be 
sent on request 


DID NOT SUSPEND 


Ft. Myers (Fla.) Palm Leaf Plant Re- 
turned to Capt. DeLysle 


The Fort Myers (Fla.) Daly Palm 
Leaf did not suspend publication ‘on Oct. 
6, as was stated in a dispatch to Epitor 
& PUBLISHER printed in the issue of Oct. 
8. An effort was made by local creditors 
to sell the plant, in the absence from 
the city of Capt. Jack DeLysle, publisher 
and managing editor, but certain legal 
requirements could not be met and the 
day after the attempted sale, Capt. De- 
Lysle states, the plant was returned to 
his possession. The paper has not missed 
an issue since the date of the reported 
suspension, he declares. 


EBERHARD TO ST. LOUIS 


Ernest Eberhard, for the past two 
years promotion manager of the Adver- 
tising Club News, published by the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, will leave 
for St. Louis Nov. 19 to become vice- 
president and a director of the Kriech- 
baum Publishing Company, publisher of 
the Lumber Manufacturer and Dealer. 
Mr. Eberhard has had considerable ex. 
perience in advertising and publishing. 
Prior to joining the New York club’s 
staff, he had been an account executive 
with Radio Station WEAF, and_ had 
been on the staff of Advertising & Sell- 
ing for four years, three as managing 
editor and one as advertising solicitor, 
He _ has also been editor-in-chief of 
Building Age. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
107 Falmouth Street 
BOSTON | :: MASSACHUSETTS 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
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ONLY A START 


IVE years’ time and the few thousand dollars 

that the International Advertising Association 

has voted for the work will suffice to build a 
sound foundation for the program of education and 
research in advertising proposed by Walter IN. 
Strong, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, and 
given final approval this week by the Advertising 
Commission, It won't provide the complete answer 
to the questions the past few years have created. 

Advertising’s growth has been diffuse since the 
beginning of the century. It has attracted to its ranks 
men of genius. It has drawn also practitioners of 
various arts, self-styled advertising and validating 
their claim by getting a portion of the advertiser’s 
appropriation. Often they have no more right to be 
considered as serious advertising than the funny in- 
scriptions on the back of a Ford or a flapper’s raincoat. 
They do not fit logically into genuine sales promotion 
plans. They are sold because they are cheap, or 
novel, or because they have appeal to the vanity of 
the advertiser. 

It will not be inordinately hard for the Bureau of 
Research and Education to classify them and to es- 
timate their rightful place in the scheme of sales, but 
it will be a tremendous task to establish standards 
of education that will outlaw the charlatan. The 
educational program will have to be carried through 
the entire fabric of business, which never lacks hardy 
ones ready to try the cheap, the new, or the vain. 

The research field upon which Prof. Barnes’ 
bureau. embarks is virgin. Tons of paper have 
been consumed to write about the obvious in adver- 
tising, but we can recall not more than alice) 
dozen studies which have sought to find out what 
advertising can be made to do and what it cannot 
possibly do, So young is the art that many of these 
early researches, made upon the best available scien- 
tific basis, have already been proven erroneous. 

With that in mind, we repeat that the program now 
established provides for only a start. More than .a 
million dollars a year is now being put by the trade 
press into telling the story of advertising to its 
makers and users. It is spent efficiently, but it will 
be multiplied several times during the next decade. 
The program proposed by Mr. Strong, to be executed 
by Prof, Barnes, deserves all of the financial sup- 
port that American business can give it, as well as 
unselfish co-operation in ‘its efforts to arrive at the 
white truth of this new economic instrument. 


Sales can be accelerated by exaggerated ad- 
vertising—with the katzenjammer back-kick not 
unlike that of other stumulants. 


A FAMILY NECESSITY 


N Iowa newspaper publisher, suing a subscriber 

for non-payment of subscription, brought the 

action jointly against the man and his wife. The 
man defaulted and judgment was entered against the 
wife, whose attorney fought it on the ground that 
she could not be held liable because a newspaper was 
not a family necessity. 

The question, as such, has apparently never had a 
legal answer. The Iowa courts, according to Doxsee 
Brothers, who are attorneys as well as publishers of 
the Monticello Express, have construed the statute 
to mean that family necessities, for which husband 
and wife are jointly liable, include papa’s diamond 
shirt stud, his watch and chain, the family top-buggy, 
a piano and organ, a wringer, a base-burner stove, 
and a coal-oil can. It has been held that the beer 
that father used to be able to bring into the house 
is not a family necessity and mother cannot be held 
liable for the expense of its purchase. 

The broad construction given the statute in other 
litigation would seem to have a favorable augury for 
a newspaper’s suit, if any is ever brought. We doubt, 
however, that many publishers have to ask or an- 
swer the question through the courts. The satis- 
factory, and therefore the correct answer, is given 
annually when Farmer Jones sends in his renewal, 
or weekly, when little Johnny makes his collections 
along Seneca street. Whatever the courts hold, in 
their curious efforts to make facts conform to pre- 
cedent, there is no doubt that 25,000,000 American 
families take their daily newspaper and would hate 
the thought ‘of doing without it, even for a day. 


ei es 


The rich and poor meet together: the Lord 
is the maker of them all.—Proverbs, XXII; 2. 


NO—NOT MUCH 


E have it upon the authority of Mr. Ayles- 
worth, president of the National Broadcasting 


Company, that radio is not a competitor of 
the daily press either for news or for advertising 
revenue, Speaking before the convention of New 
England Advertising Clubs in Boston Monday night, 
Mr. Aylesworth outlined an idealistic program for 
radio broadcasting, built upon the policy of “in- 
forming, instructing, and amusing the public.” 

Where have we heard those words before? Where, 
if not in countless definitions by newspaper men of 
the functions of their own profession? 

Mr. Aylesworth declares that his chain of broad- 
casting stations will no longer report banquets. He 
eliminates no angle of competition with the news- 
papers there, for metropolitan newspapers have ap- 
parently ceased to regard most banquet speeches as 
news. 

Mr. Aylesworth does not intend to set up micro- 
phones in the houses of Congress to catch the in- 
structing, informative and entertaining discourses that 
often mark their sessions. They receive little atten- 
tion from the press nowadays. 

He does intend to stage studio debates between 
legislators and other public men upon questions of 
high importance and public concern. Newspapers of 
intelligent editorship have long used this channel for 
developing discussion of such questions. 

Mr. Aylesworth informed his audience that radio 
in a few months would no longer invade the church 
with its paraphernalia to broadcast under disadvan- 
tageous conditions the celestial words and music. 
Radio will set up its own studio church with the best 
preachers and superlative music to bring the bless- 
ings of religion not only to those who cannot attend 
church physically, but to those who will not. The 
newspapers have been giving more and more atten- 
tion and space to religious matters for the past ten 
years. 

Great sports events, or elections as local as muni- 
cipalities—radio has anticipated the mewspapers by 
hours in reporting them and Mr. Aylesworth men- 
tioned no intention of leaving these fields of informa- 
tion, instruction, and entertainment to the news- 
papers. 

Yet radio, willing as it is to undertake the expendi- 
ture during 1928- of $3,000,000 for talent, as Mr. 
Aylesworth told the advertising audience, cannot 
broadcast a single item of news unless it gets it from 
a newspaper or a press association, Radio, we take 
it, is not yet willing to undertake the establishment 
of world-wide news service the expense of which 
makes puny its 1928 budget. It need not, so long as 
it can get paid for its time by, and get its news 
service free from, the newspapers and their allied en- 
terprises. 

It may, if it finds that the public appetite for radio 
news can be turned into sale of receiving sets and 
thence profits, and the newspapers awake to the 
danger they have created. The idea is less fantastic 
today than the suggestion in 1920 that the 1928 cost 
for entertainers of a single broadcasting company 
would be $3,000,000. 

The press, as a whole, has not faced this baby giant 
of radio with information as to the present and vision 
for the future. The little infant industry has been 
petted and fed and it has known how to assimilate 
the nourishment. Its growth in the past has been ex- 
tensive. That in the future will be intensive and 
strength will be concentrated in a few hands. The 
newspapers cannot ignore this growth. They can 
parallel and pass it. 

Mr, Aylesworth, we believe, would have been more 
accurate, if less elegant, had he said, “Radio doesn’t 
compete with the newspapers—much.” 


LOZ? 
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re 
i 
RACE-TRACK NEWS ze 
if 
O hypocritical pretensions to virtue are made 
the four New York evening papers which ha 
agreed to diminish the fanatic energy which th 
have put into the printing and distribution of race-tra 
news. Reform has been needed, and it has come | 
cause the waste inherent in the old practices had 
the cost disproportionate to the circulation gained 
The production problem of most American n 
papers differs radically from that of the news 
in the largest cities. A 56-page evening 
a city of 200,000 people will keep a single pre 
well occupied during an eight-hour day, but 
heaviest pressure will fall upon the composing 
In New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, or other 
where circulations crowd or pass the half 
mark, a 56-page paper slides through the great 
posing room batteries with ease, but often jams 
the press-room neck of the bottle. { 
The press-room problem is complicated to distr 
tion when the machines are stopped every few a 
utes at the peak of afternoon delivery to make 1 
fudges or replates on the result of a single horse r: 
Adoption of definite edition schedules for the af 
noon, not to be broken for racing replates, will m 
life considerably easier for the press-room supe 
tendent. The money saving should be worth wl 
At the other end of the circulation line, too, abi 
have been curtailed. The battalions of hust 
which surround the exit gates of football games 
prize-fights will be limited to 10 for each paper 
the paste-pot war of the newspaper bill-posters wl 
has marked these events is over. The loss in 
turned papers incurred in assuring adequate cover 
of great sporting crowds is probably small in ¢ 
parison with total circulation and total circula 
revenue, but it is an item that had to receive at 
tion in a day when profits depend not upon increa 
income, but decreasing expense. 


Some recent newspaper buildings represen 
the best style in modern American architecture 


A MODERN MOLIERE — 


ARNEST ELMO CALKINS is having a § 

time. He writes lively pieces for the Atla 

he takes his place on the solemn program 
the national advertisers’ convention and whips | 
words across the tender regions of advertising. 
flossy picture and the ritzy text meet his arched 
brows. The million dollar air of the 50-cent g 
earns his terse and ironic comment. es 

His current contribution is a full-page newsp 
advertisement for his agency burlesquing the moc 
automotive magazine copy. Superlatives aboun 
boxed space centered on the page, but below it 
question is asked: 

“How many parsnips do you think that sor 
oleomargarine would butter?” 

“but we’d never write an advertisement like 
about ourselves. 

“_and we'd never write one like that abou 
automobile, either.” 

The announcement concluded with the laconic 
business is advertising” and stating the agency's 
dress and telephone number. 

We can’t criticize this copy. Advertisement 
advertising agencies of their service are rare ef 
to have their very presence applauded, no m™ 
what their message. Perhaps if Mr. Calkins 
make his rivals take their own remedies, his cam 
against the 1927 “precieuses ridicules” will reac 
early and successful conclusion. We hail the 
Moliére of business. 


How about “suppress’ or “depress” agemts 


VERMONT’S HERO 


F the Congressional Medal of Honor coul 
awarded for valor displayed in the stress of 
and fire, we should have pleasure in nomin 

Lloyd Squire, the editor of the Waterbury ( 
Record. No saga of war tells a higher story of 
rifice and heroism “above and beyond the ¢a 
duty” than that related in this issue of Mr. S 
when the mountain torrents engulfed his terr 
He deserves well of his people. : 


Ss 


PERSONAL 


TRY WICKHAM STEED, editor 
the London Review of Reviews, 
farvey Ingham, editor of the Des 
s (Ja.) Register, spoke this week 
é sessions of the International 
vill Congress and twelfth annual 
g of the World Alliance of Inter- 
al Friendship, held in St. Louis. 


id Lawrence, editor and publisher 

United States Daily, recently ad- 
d the Men’s Club of the Temple 
Yeshurum, Syracuse, N. Y. 


. Brodie, publisher of the Oregon 
(Ore.) Enterprise, is compiling a 
s Who” for his state which will 
mmunity leaders in all sections. 


F. Schofield, editor and owner of 
ina (Mo.) Sentinel, and Mrs. Scho- 
yere injured in a motor car crash 
en route to the Missouri Press 
ation meeting recently. They are 
ring. 

T. Hazeltin, editor of the South 
(Wash.) Journal, was confined to 
yme recently with an attack of 
licitis. 

>. Wyant, publisher of the Hermosa 
.) Westerner, this week announced 
ididacy for the Democratic nomina- 
or Congressman from the Third 
t. 

ert Bushong, vice-president of the 
wg (Pa.) Times, has resigned that 
mn preparatory to taking his seat in 
ess as representative from his dis- 


). Powers, one of the owners of the 
Cla.) Tribune, was in New York 
sek returning from a vacation spent 
nce. 


N THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


JIN S. FRIENDLY, business 
nager of the New York Sun, is re- 
ting at Atlantic City after an 
ion for appendicitis at the Mount 
Hospital, New York, on Oct. 23. 
ard Ruddy of the advertising staff 
Scranton Times recently underwent 
tation for appendicitis. 
3. Moore, for 25 years connected 
1e Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, 
nager of the advertising branch of 
nposing room and later as an adver- 
salesman, has resigned to become 
esident and production manager of 
hoenix Printing and Advertising 
ny at Columbus. 

R. Larson for four years in the 
sing department of the Tulsa 
) World has resigned to become 
sing manager of the Foster-Davis 
company of Tulsa. He was in 
of automobile advertising on the 
the past two years. 

ter W. R. May, advertising man- 
f the Portland Oregonian, gave an 
s to members of the American As- 
m of University Women at the 
mah hotel Nov. 5. His subject 
Vomen and Newspapers and Why.” 


THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
-TER M. HARRISON, managing 
editor of the Oklahoma City Daily 
man, has been appointed chairman 
board of adjustment of Oklahoma 


ence Shaw, copy reader on the 
om (Pa.) Times, has returned after 
ig eight weeks in Europe. He 
ibroad to attend the Legion con- 
L and visited England, France, 
ny, Italy and Ireland. 

d Taylor, assistant night city editor 
Herald Tribune, and Mrs. Taylor, 
ents of a son, John Lockhart Tay- 
tn Noy. 4. 

DeGanahl, formerly of the repor- 
staff of the New York Herald 
é, is now with with the White 
(N. Y.) Reporter. 

‘Ss Bacon and Walter Ommundsen 
y joined the financial staff of the 
‘ork Herald Tribune. 


). McGeehan, sports writer for the 
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New York Herald Tribune, has returned 
to the city after spending two weeks 
shooting wild turkeys at Dover Hall, 
Georgia, with Capt. T. L. Huston. 


Frank J. Costello has been made 
Assistant Long Island editor of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, succeeding Joseph 
Sterling who resigned to become edi- 
tor of the Realty Magazine. 


Harold M. Anderson, editorial writer 
on the New York Sun, has returned to 
his desk after an illness lasting nearly 
two months. He underwent an opera- 
tion at the Reconstruction Hospital, New 
York, 

Henry Hazlitt, literary editor of the 
New York Sun, underwent a minor 
operation at the Peck Memorial Hospital, 
Brooklyn, on Nov. 3. 


George P. Davis, sports editor of the 
San Francisco Bulletin, was in Seattle 
to attend the Stanford-University of 
Washington football game Noy. 5. 

Frederick H. Houck, former copy edi- 
tor on the St. Louis Star, is now radio 
editor of the St. Lowis Times and writing 
a critic’s column of radio programs under 
the pen name of “Mike Raphone.” 

Thomas H. Moodie, former Indian- 
apolis and St. Paul, Minn., newspaper 
man, and recently publisher of the Rich- 
land County Farmer of Wahpeton, N. D., 
has joined the editorial staff of the San 
Francisco Examiner. 

Augustus H. Merrill of the city staff 
of the Portland (Me.) Evening News re- 
cently addressed a sectional meeting of 


the Maine Teachers Convention as- 
sembled in Portland, on “Newspaper 
English.” 


Bertrand K. Hart, literary editor of 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal, spoke on 
“New Books” at the recent meeting of 
the Smith Alumnae Association of Rhode 
Island at Providence, R. I. 


Fay Feidler, former newspaperman 
and recently deputy sheriff in Vermilion 
county, has returned to the staff of the 
Danville (Il.) Commercial-News. He 
has the police and city hall assignment. 


Robert C. Moriarty, state editor of 
the Waterbury (Conn.) American, has 
resigned to join the copydesk staff of the 
Bronx Home News, New York. Charles 
B. Barr, state editor of the Waterbury 
Republican, affiliated morning newspaper, 
becomes state editor of the American. 
Robert D. MacGillivray, lately connected 
with the Boston bureau of the Associated 
Press, has taken over the state desk on 
the Republican. 


Joseph Rosenau has joined the city 
staff of the Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald. 

Alban A. Dube, police reporter on the 
L’Independent, French daily newspaper 
published in Fall River, Mass., is a candi- 
date for Republican nomination for Ward 
alderman from Ward Six in Fall River. 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


AMES COLLINS is now acting as 


assignment editor on the New York 
during 


World the absence of James 
Barrett, city edi- 
tor, who is in 
Colorado and not 
expected to return 
until December 1. 

Collins is some- 
times referred to 
as the man who 
wrote the most 
expensive story in 
newspaper history. 
On July 5 he hur- 
ried to Newfound- 
land to report 
the expected ar- 
rival there of 
the British avia- 

tor, Captain Courtney, and his airplane 
the “Whale.” The Whale was due over 

Newfoundland July 9. Collins remained 

in Newfoundland until the middle of Sep- 

tember waiting for Courtney, and living 
on an expense account paid by the North 

American Newspaper Alliance. The 

original trip there had been expensive, 

because it was thought he wouldn’t have 
time to go by boat. 

During the whole period, Collins wrote 
one story, a half column long. 


James Co.Liins 


Joseph N. Mackrell, at one time polit- 
ical writer for the Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph, was re-elected register of wills 
of Allegheny county on Nov. 8. He had 
no opposition for the post. 


Eric Tyler, formerly associated with 
the Alfred (N. Y.) Sun, is now covering 
a general assignment beat on the Water- 
bury (Conn.) Republican. 


George Martin of the news. staff, 
Scranton Times, spent his annual vaca- 
tion on a motor trip to Canada. 


R. T. Taber, formerly of the Syracuse 
Herald, has been named assistant editor 
of the Kenmore (N. Y.) Record. 


George Daniels, a veteran among the 
suburban correspondents in Scranton, 
Pa., was taken ill recently and is still 
under the doctor’s care. 

Will Carver, at different times con- 
nected with Salem, Oregon, newspapers, 
has joined the staff of the Astoria Daily 
Astorian, 

Benjamin O. Warren, former member 
of the reportorial staff, Portland (Me.) 
ivening Express, has been made a mem- 
ber of the E. C. Merrill Publishing Com- 
pany of New York. 


Will Brown, New York World re- 


porter for the past year and formerly a 
reporter for the Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner, has returned to the Standard- 


(Continued on next page) 


wasn't so easily cheated! 
a great story! 
prices are being kept low. 


score. 


The McNaught 


V. V. McNirr 


President 


Rainbow Island 


is a serial story about a young woman who shanghied a young man 
and took him to the South Seas on her yacht. 
She set out to recapture him—and it’s 
Newspapers are finding it sure-fire stuff, and the 


Guggenheim 


is a game with puzzle interest and mental test elements. 
people write all over your newspaper. 
Fine for car-riders or parties. 
that he’s a pretty intelligent citizen, and proves it! 
answers on want-ad page if you wish. 


TIMES BUILDING, N. Y. 


He got away, but she 


Makes 
Easy to 
Shows the average reader 


Great serial game. 


Small space, 


Syndicate, Inc. 


CyHartes V. McApaM 


Vice President 
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The Lovely Wife 


A wife who loves her 
husband but leads him a 
merry dance. 


A husband, proud, dignified, 
tortured by jealous pangs 
he tries to hide. 


The wife’s first love, who 

. doesn’t know she’s married, 
and she can’t bear to tell 
him. 


A SUITOR TOO 
MANY 


By Mildred Barbour 


is a superb new serial. 


First release November 14, 
192". 


These fascinating char- 
acters and a thrilling plot 
are introduced to your 
readers in the full-page, 
half-page, quarter-page, six 
one-column panels, of the 


Complete Mat 
Promotion Material 


furnished to all subscribers, 
and also in the smaller type 


The Jealous Husband 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley 


Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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(Continued from page 27) 
Examiner. Robert Wilkinson, reporter 
for the Standard-Examiner, has left for 
a course in the Missouri University 
School of Journalism at Columbia, Mo. 

H. Le B., Bercovici, formerly on the 
staff of the New York Evening Post, and 
before that with The Fourth Estate and 
the New York Morning Telegraph, has 
been appointed publicity director for 
Radio Station WGL. 

Courtenay Terrett has resigned from 
the New York Evening Post to join the 
New York Evening Telegram. On the 
Post, Milton MacKaye has been trans- 
ferred from the copy desk to re-write. 
Lee McCardle, Baltimore Sun, is now 
with the Post, replacing Malcolm Logan, 
resigned. Charles Murphy is leaving the 
Post to join the New York Morning 
W orld. 

Leo Hofeller, personal secretary of 
Frank Hause, managing editor of the 
New York Daily News, has been trans- 
ferred to the reportorial staff of the 
Brooklyn section of the News. 

Carl T. Robertson, editorial writer for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has been made 
editor of Your Garden, a monthly recent- 
ly launched. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


MORTON HAVEY, from Bangor 

* (Me.) Commercial, to copy desk, 
Portland (Me.) Press-Herald. 

Robert Beith, from Camden (N. J.) 
Post reportorial staff, to Portland (Me.) 
Evening Express staff. 

Lester Murray, from Providence (R. 
I.) Journal suburban desk, to copy desk, 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


OUTH BEND (Ind.) NEWS- 
TIMES, 124-page St. Joseph Valley 
edition, Oct. 25, consisting of two 12- 
page news sections and 14 rotogravure 
sections showing city and country scenes 


in the St. Joseph Valley. 3 


Newark (N. Y.) Courier, 40-page 
Wayne County Farm and Home Bureau 
number, Nov. 3, a record edition for the 
Courier, carrying a total of 60,760 lines 
of advertising. A. Eugene Bolles 1s 
editor, 

Twin Falls (Ida.) Times 32-page edi- 
tion in honor of the dedication of the 
Twin Falls-Jerome inter-county bridge 
over the Snake River canyon. 

Boston (Mass.) Herald, Boylston 
Street Section, eight pages, Oct. 23. 

La Grande (Ore.) Evening Observer, 
112-page, Progress Edition, devoted to the 
financial, industrial and agricultural re- 
sources of Union county. 

American Falls (Ida.) Press, 40-page 
edition of the dedication of the American 
Falls dam. 

Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
Gazette, special radio editions, Nov. 3 


MARRIED 


F. YOUNG, business manager of the 

* Spokane Spokesman-Review, to Mrs. 
Tilla G. Whatley, in San Jose, Cal., re- 
cently. 

E. Irvine Haines, editor of the Smokers 
Companion of New York City, newspa- 
per man and historian, to Miss Ruth 
Marion MacIntyre, of Queens Village, 
Long Island, Tuesday, Oct. 25. 

Kyle Woodbury Fleming, chief in- 
spector in the circulation department of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, to Miss Netta 
Beatrice Carson of that city, at North 
Adams, Mass., recently. ; 

Don H. Short, city hall reporter on the 
San Diego (Cal.) Tribune, to Mrs. 
Maude I. Greeness, Nov. 3. 

Miss Ethyl Mockler, formerly of the 
New York World, to Enoch E. Samuel- 
son, Oct. 5. 

Jerry Keohen, editor of the Montgom- 
ery (Minn.) Messenger, to Miss Helen 
Lusk, his associate in editorial work, last 
week at Farmington, Minn. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


C. HEACOCK, R. L. Heacock and 
R. N. Reedy have purchased the 
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Baldwin Park (Cal.) Bulletin from 
Henry Hauser, and the Baldwin Park 
(Cal.) Progress from Frank Colville. 
The new owners have consolidated the 
two publications. 

Aline (Okla.) Review, which has been 
owned and edited by Val Hines for a 
number of years, has been sold to C. R. 
Gorton, who has taken charge as editor 
and publisher. 

Archbold (O.) Advocate newspaper 
and job printing office has been bought by 
L. D. Burgoon, Wauseon, O., from Mrs. 
A. E. Hallett. The Advocate, a weekly, 
was established more than 30 years ago 
and thas been in the Hallett family most 
of that time. 

Caleb M. Bales has sold his interest 
in the Pearson (Okla.) Leader to S. P. 
Watts, who thas formed a partnership 
with T. H. Garris in the publication of 
the newspaper. 

The Kentuckian, a weekly paper, pub- 
lished at Shelbyville, Ky., by a stock 
company since April, 1925, has been sold 
to E. R. McClure who will transfer the 
plant to Eminence, Ky., and on Dec. 1 
start issuing the Henry Times, a weekly 
newspaper. 

I. N. Bryson, who has been a Louis- 
iana, Mo., publisher for nearly half a 
century, with his son, Lynn Bryson, has 
purchased the Tzeice-a-Week Times from 
C. E. and B. P. Mayhall and merged that 
paper with his own Louisiana Press Jour- 
nal, publishing twice a week. Omar D. 
Gray, Sturgeon, Mo., newspaper broker, 
handled the deal. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 

pakis (ill.) DAILY .BEACON has 

just completed the installation of a 
16-page Goss press. The installation is a 
part of the program of development out- 
lined by E. M. Jenison, publisher, when 
he came into possession of the property 
Dec. 1, last. 

Hillsdale (Mich.) Daily News recently 
began work on a new building on prop- 
erty it acquired at Manning and McCol- 
lum streets. The plant is expected to be 
ready early in 1928. : 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 
PRANK KILCULLEN, treasurer of 

the printers’ union in Scranton, Pa., 
and Mrs. Kilcullen are parents of a son 
born recently. 

D. H. Talmadge, Jr., after seven years 
in the job department of the Salem 
(Ore.) Morning Statesman, has taken a 
place with the Ross Moores Company, 
printers, in the same city. 

Philip A. Spongberg, composing room, 
Worcester (Mass.) Post, has been elected 
president pro tempore of the Worcester 
Evening Post Employes’ Social and Bene- 
fit Association, to succeed Michael J. 
Ahearne, resigned. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AST TEXAS HERALD is a new 
weekly newspaper recently launched 
at Big Sandy. 

A new weekly newspaper to be known 
as Woodmere-Hewlett Herald published 
its first issue Nov. 4, at Woodmere, Long 
Island. LaVerne Wright, who was for- 
merly a reporter for the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Daily Times and later connected 
with Nassau Daily Review, published at 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, is editor 
and publisher. Roderick DuBarton, for- 
merly connected with Donnelly’s Red 
Book directory, is in charge of advertis- 
ing. Grace R. Doughty has charge of 
the classified department. 


SCHOOLS 

THE first published volume of the 

works of Joaquin Miller, noted poet, 
will be reprinted by the advanced print- 
ing class of the University of Oregon, it 
is announced by Eric W. Allen, dean of 
the school of journalism. This work was 
finally. chosen, after an extended con- 
ference with Dr. John Henry Nash, 
noted printer of San Francisco, member 
of the faculty and patron of the class. 


1927 


CUB BEATS ANCIENTS AT 
“SUICIDE” INTERVIEW 


T will be hard for any news- 

paper man to beat this for an 
unusual exclusive interview. James 
Cannon, cub reporter on the staff 
of the New York Daily News, got 
it. 

With many veteran reporters he 
was assigned to cover the at- 
tempted suicide of a Follies girl. 

She had been taken to a hospi- 
tal and authorities were keeping 
the news men at bay. 

Cannon took in the situation at 
a glance. He rumpled his hair 
and rushed up breathless to the 
doctor in charge. 

“She’s my sister,” he gasped, “I 
must see her.” 

He was ushered in with cere- 
mony. A nurse was holding the 
sick basin. 

“Tt’s very important,” said Can- 
non. “Can’t I see my sister alone?” 

Deferentially the nurse with- 
drew. Cannon got the interview 


as he held the receptacle. 
“Don’t tell,” he cautioned the 
sick girl as he was leaving, “the 
publicity will help you.” 
The girl got well. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


EXTENSIVE plans for the program 

of the Oregon Newspaper Conference 
are already being made by Ralph R. 
Cronise, editor of the Albany Democrat- 
Herald, president of the organization. 
Dates have been set for Jan. 12, 13, and 
14. A new feature this year will be an 
entire day devoted to daily papers alone. 

Seventh annual convention of the ILLI- 
nois High ScHoot Press AssocraTION 
will be held at the University of Lllinois, 
Noy. 17, 18 and 19 with between 300 and 
350 high school journalist members pres- 
ent. 


SoutH (DaKota CoLLEGE Press Asso- 
CIATION annual convention will be held 
Nov. 18 and 19 at Augustana college, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., with F. D. Fredell, 
St. Paul, who last year conducted a na- 
tional journalism tour, and W. Herbert 
Roberts, Sioux Falls, among the speak- 
ers. 

SrventH Dzistrict Minnesota Enpti- 
TORIAL AssocraTIon will hold its annual 
convention in Dawson, Minn., Nov. 18-19. 
A banquet the opening evening in the 
Armory will be social event of the session. 

Harry Denman, editor and publisher of 
the Farmington (Mo.) News, was chosen 
president of the Mrssourr Press Asso- 
CIATION at the annual meeting in Joplin, 
Oct. 29. ‘He succeeds C. L. Hobar. 
Other officers chosen at the 6lst session 


were: Vice-president, Douglas Meng, 
Kansas City; Mrs. W. B. Midyette, 
Mount Washington News, Fairmount, 


recording secretary; Mrs. Pauline Jaqua 
Taubert, Warrensburg Standard-Herald, 


of 
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treasurer; and D. C. Simmons, 
City, Worth County Tribune, anc 
Woodsey, Ash Grove Comm 
directors. J. S. Hubbard was re 
executive secretary. -_ 

BurraLo CHAMBER OF COMME 
planning a three year advertis 
gram, to be conducted in newspa 
trade journals. Details are be 
out by the executive commit 
Chamber, of which Samuel B. 
general manager. The campai 
especially to draw new industries fo 
falo. : 

An advertising round table will 
ducted by the GREATER BUFF 
TistnGc Club this fall and wint 
meetings and discussions follow 
nightly luncheons in the Hotel I 
Truman A. DeWeese, vice-p 
the Shredded Wheat company 
of publicity, will conduct the 
sessions. 

OreGon STATE ADVERTISING 
give a banquet at Corvallis No 
Hoss, former editor of the Ore 
Enterprise, now private secreta 
ernor Patterson, will be toastm 


United States and Canada are se 
by a 3,000 mile border with onl 
fortification at the City Hall in Cl 
—Wall Street Journal. ? 


A census is being taken of | 
Columbia’s grizzly bear population. 
on it may be necessary to take a cen 
the census-takers.—W indsor (Ol) 
der Cities Star. a 

7s, 


Again the subject of lyrical cop 
ing comes up. And C. W. wants to 
whether the following, all from the 
page of the Sun, are deliberate ot 
dental: “Drivers Arrested in Bach 
One of Them After a Long ( 
“Jersey Train Hits Mail Plane.” 
tron of the Wrights Their Guide 
Sights."—F. P. A. m New York | 


If George Washington were to 
to this earth, do you think he wot 
gage Big Bill Thompson as his 
agent?—John R. Wolf in Mik 
Journal. 


Don’t despair if your boy is faz; 
may become the world’s champiot 
pole sitter—Florence (Ala.) Hera 


The next election campaign, it i 
will be conducted almost entirely 0 
radio. The confirmed heckler, w 
sume, will simply make his receiv 
oscillate—Windsor (Ont.) Border 
Star. 


Clarence D. Chamberlin has the 
idea in seeking to develop a smal 
proof airplane; but what we nee 
is a small, fool-proof automobi 


cester (Mass.) Post, ¥ 


. 2 R . 
Printers Supplies 4 : 
} KELLY PRESSES ¢ KLYMAX FEEDERS ¢ PAPER CUTTERS 


HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Sdling Houses of the? 


AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS COMPANY. 
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NTINUOUS COMPOSITION 
§ ACHIEVED BY MULTIPLE 
DISTRIBUTION LINOTYPES 


‘It Possible to Assemble|NQ OPERATING TIME 
es from All Magazines LOST WITH MODEL 26 


In the Same Line 


Tonic Condensed for Heads 


Ree et 


Designed especially for use with 
Ionic No. 5, Ionic Condensed is an 
admirable face for those publishers 
who prefer an even-toned type dress 
to one with bold headlines. Its free- 
dom from thin lines and its full- 
formed letter shapes give it a marked 
legibility, yet the compactness of its 
design assures a good letter count. 
In this specimen the 36 point size is 
used in the single and double col- 
umn main heads, the 24 point size 
in the secondary heads and third 
decks, and the 18 point size in the 
secondary decks and box heading. 


babe 


HEADS ON ONE 


LINO TO SAVE 


Obviates Piling Up of Copy 
On One Machine While 
Others Are Waiting 


It is available in caps and lower 
case in 18, 24 and 30 point and in 
caps only in 36 and 42 point. 


Operator Can Set Both Heads 
DLE MIXED COPY And Body Matter Without 
. May Be Mixed at Will; 


Leaving Keyboard 
tribute Automatically 


ALL MACHINES GOING 


IONIC No. 3 IS STILL] spares 
GROWING IN FAVOR 


Supreme Legibility Wins It 
Predominant Position 
Among Text Types 


Se 


hem All Productive 
All of the Time 


eee 


Economy follows close upon the in- 
stallation of the Model 26 Linotype, for 
it puts the newspaper in a position to 
obtain continuous composition in addi- 
tion to providing the savings usual to 
all Linotypes. Thus one Model 26, with 
a well-selected magazine layout, can be 
used in the setting of headlines and text 
matter, as in this page, or can be em- 
ployed on ad composition with equal 
economy. Multiple distribution fits the 
Model 26 for this variety of work. By 
enabling the operator to assemble faces j 
from all magazines in the same line, and With the long list of Ionic users grow- | 
mixing them as the copy demands, it|ing at a steady pace, this seems to show | 


BULLETIN 


‘the bold faced type customary 
hews reports is available at the 
<eyboard as other body matter 
adline faces on the multiple dis- 
m Model 26. 


The Model 26 in a newspaper office, 
whether large or small, is a definite 
money-saver. In the small office it p 


ial Wire—Every line in this col- 
rom, the 36 point main head on 
1 the secondary decks, the bulle- 
i this paragraph of text matter, 
set on the same Linotype without 
rator leaving his keyboard. The 
ment is made possible by mul- 


Headlines and Body Matter 
from the Same Machine 


Single and double column heads, secondary decks, | 
boxes and text—in fact, everything making up a 
_ news page can be set on the same machine—if that 
machine is a Model 26 Linotype. Two main maga-_ 
zines and two auxiliaries, all operated from a single 
keyboard, equip the Model 26 with a variety of faces. 
The fact that these faces can be assembled in the same 
line and mixed at will give it unparalleled flexibility. 


~~ 


Toa newspaper, this flexibility means unparalleled 
economy. It means that a battery of Model 26’s can 
be operated without time losses for magazine changes 
or copy waits; that all of them will be productive all 
of the time and add even greater savings to those that 
normally follow composition the Linotype way. 


, The Model 26 


The two main magazines and two auxiliaries were 

equipped as follows in setting the above specimen: 
UPPER MAIN UPPER AUXILIARY 

18 Pt. Ionic Condensed (184287) 36 Pt. Ionic Cond. Caps (36499) 


EVERY PART INT | WVER Y PA 


Every part in the 


Linotype is there RT IN TH 


LOWER MAIN 
6%, Point Ionic No. 5 with Bold 
Face No. 2 (63442) 
Every part in the Linotype 
is there because the ma- 
chine is better for it and all 
fit into the big scheme of 
simple operation. Only the 
plants equipped with Lino- 


{ERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


LOWER AUXILIARY 
24 Pt. Ionic Cond. Caps (244243) 


EVERY PART I 
N THE LINOTY jess 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Genevieve Forbes Herrick Recalls Her First Assignment—Betty Ross Is 
Back in Town with Bag Full of Stories—Mrs. Mary 
Cook Retires After 30 Years 


WOMAN reporter has about one 

chance out of twenty in landing a 
job on a metropolitan daily news staff 
but once on, she is given a better chance 
to make good than men, according to 
Mrs. Genevieve Forbes Herrick, feature 
writer for the Chicago Tribune, and con- 
tributor to popular magazines. 

Mrs. Herrick, speaking before the 
Medill Journalists, the all-school student 
organization of the Medill School of 
Journalism of Northwestern University, 
related her own first-day experiences on 
the Tribune. ‘ : t 

“T was sent out to interview a man in 
a down-town hotel,” she said, “and 
strangely enough my first perplexing 
problem was whether or not I should ask 
him to meet me in the lobby or go to his 
room to see him. Fortunately, he solved 
that dilemma by coming down to see me. 
Very carefully, I wrote my story and 
turned it over to the city editor, and 
jubiliantly went home. There I made the 
fatal mistake of telling my folks that the 
next day my story would appear in the 
Tribune. 

“Of course, we watched for it. We 
searched the paper. It wasn’t on page 
one, nor on page two, nor on page three, 
four, five or six. In short, it wasn’t in 
the paper at all. Disappointed? Why, 1 
was almost<heartbroken. But, looking 
back, the experience was good for me.” 

Though difficult to convince a city 
editor that he should add another woman 
to his staff, the same city editor will 
usually turn about and do everything 
reasonable to insure his feminine pro- 
tege’s success, stated Mrs. Herrick. 

“Perhaps it is a native chivalry,’ she 
added, “but the fact is that everybody on 
the staff helps the new woman cub re- 
porter in mastering her job.” 


After a five month tour of Europe 
Miss Betty Ross has returned to New 
York with interviews with Hilaire Bel- 
loc, Sir Alan Cobham, Lord Allenby, Sir 
Arthur Pinero, Edgar Wallace, George 
Lansbury, Bertrand Russell, Eugene 
Brieux and others. 

In London Miss Ross was guest of 
honor at the International Section of 
British Journalists meeting. 


Sixteen bulging scrap books filled with 
newspaper clippings which trace the day- 
by-day history of West Boylston, Mass., 
for the past 30 years are the proud pos- 
sessions of Mrs. Mary A. Cook of that 
town, who has just rounded out 30 years 
as a town correspondent for the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Morning Telegram. Mrs. 
Cook is justly proud of her 16 volumes, 
and has willed them to the town library, 
where they will be kept as probably the 
best possible history of the town from 
1897 to 1927, 


Newspaper women were in charge of 
the program of the Woman’s City Club 
of Chicago for Friday, Nov. 11, in the 
club rooms. Mrs. Frances M. Ford of 
the Chicago Daily News, chairman, was 
assisted by Mrs. Genevieve Forbes Her- 
rick of the Chicago Tribune; Miss Lena 
McCauley of the Chicago Evening Post. 
Miss Kate Webber of the Tribune and 
Miss Betty Shroyer of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


Miss Grace Walton, advertising man- 
ager of Julius Kayser & Co., addressed 
the New York League of Advertising 
Women at their business meeting at the 
Advertising Club, Nov. 2 on “Style—as 
Pertaining to Advertising.” 


Alice E. Roche, sales promotion man- 
ager, L. F. Paret, Insurance Agency, 
Camden, N. J., has won the silver cup 
trophy presented by Printed Salesman- 
ship, published by Dartnell Corporation 
of Chicago, for the second consecutive 
year. 


The program of the November dinner 
of the League of Advertising Women of 
New York will be held Tuesday evening, 
Noy. 15, at the Advertising Club of New 
York, and will deal with beauty and busi- 
ness. Speakers will be Miss Fern Brad- 
ley, designer and lecturer, on the subject 
of “Beauty in Dress’; and G. Lynn 
Sumner, president of the G. Lynn Sum- 
ner Advertising Agency, on ‘Making 
Advertising Pay the Advertiser.” 


The New York League has announced 
the creation of two scholarships in adver- 
tising, to be competed for by young 
women in the metropolitan district, under 
conditions made public today. 

The scholarships, which will be known 
as the Jane Martin and Caroline Over- 
man scholarships, will entitle the winners 
to evening courses in advertising at a 
New York university to be selected. The 
subjects may cover any phase of advertis- 
ing work in which the successful candi- 
dates are interested, including advertising 
art. 

Applicants must be between the ages of 
21 and 30, must be already engaged in ad- 
vertising work, not necessarily in an ad- 
vertising agency ; must have a high school 
education or the equivalent, and must be 
employed or live in Manhattan, Bronx or 
Brooklyn. 


Each applicant will be required to write 
a letter on “What phase of advertising 
interests me, and what I am doing to 
prepare myself for it.” The letters will 
be judged by Ernest Elmo Calkins, Mrs. 
Ogden Mills Reid of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and Lee Bristol, vice- 
president of Bristol-Myers. 

Applications will be received now, and 
must be in before Dec. 10. They should 
be mailed to the League of Advertising 
Women, 23 Park Avenue, New York, 


REPRESENTING THE 


NEWSPAPERS 


J. EDELMANN has joined the 
Chicago office of Hearst Picture 
Newspapers, representing the Boston 
Daily Advertiser and the New York 
Daily Mirror in the national field. 

Mr. Edelmann has been with the Ver- 
ree & Conklin, publishers’ representatives, 
St. Lows Post Dispatch and Story, 
Brooks & Finley, publishers’ representa- 
tives. The Chicago office of the Hearst 
Picture Newspapers is headed by E. I. 
Van Slyke, who has been representing the 
Daily Mirror in that field for several 
years. 


C. 


Devine-Wallace Corporation has been 
appointed to represent the Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Exponent, Telegram and Sun- 
day Exponent-Telegram in the national 
field. 


J. R. Locke, publisher of the Dinuba 
(Cal.) Sentinel, has appointed M. C. 
Mogensen & Co., Inc., as his national 
advertising representatives, effective Nov. 


1. 


The Syracuse (N. Y.). Herald, an- 
nounces the appointment as national ad- 
vertising representatives, of O’Mara & 
Ormsbee, Inc., with offices in New York, 
Detroit, Chicago and San _ Francisco. 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., will take over 
the representation of the Herald, effec- 
tive Dechy 5 


M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc., has been 
appointed to represent the Sacramento 
(Cal.) Union on the Pacific Coast 
through offices in San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, and Los Angeles. The Union 
is represented in the east by Wm. J. Mor- 
ton. Company. 


1927 


THREE GIVEN DEGREES 
BY U. OF COLORADO 


Barrett of World, Mary Stewart, Bos- 
ton American and Paddock of 
Boulder Camera Honored 
at Convocation 


Journalism was recognized by the 
University of Colorado at its Semi- 
Centennial convocation on Novy. 4 by the 
conferring of the 
degree master of 
letters on James 
W. Barrett, city 
editor of the New 
York World; the 
conferring of a 
master of letters 
on Mary Stewart, 
author and pub- 
licist and now di- 
rector of the vo- 
cational depart- 
ment of the Bos- 
ton Amert- 
can; and the con- 
ferring of a mas- 
ter of journalism 
on L, C. Paddock, editor of the Boulder 
Daily Camera, for 47 years a working 
newspaper man. 

Barrett began his journalistic experi- 
ence on the University Silver and Gold. 
Upon being graduated in 1909 he joined 
the reportorial staff of the Denver Re- 
publican and later the Denver Times. In 
1912 he went to New York where after 
serving as a reporter on the Morning 
Telegraph and the New York Press, he 
went to the World. He became city 
editor in 1922. 

Miss Stewart, an alumna of 1900, was 
dean of women at the University of 
Montana from 1907 to 1915. In 1917 
she was a special writer for the New 
York World. She was assistant director 
general of the United States Employ- 
ment Service before going to the Boston 
American. A translation of Catullus 
bears her name. 

“Colonel” Paddock, dean of Colorado 
editors in point of years of continuous 
service, a resident of Boulder for 49 
years, is a fearless and brilliant editor 
who has used humor and satire in bat- 
tling wrong and defending right. He is 
affectionately known as the Nestor of 
Colorado journalism. 


Blackett & Sample, 58 East Washington 
street, Chicago. Is sending schedules on the 
Pennsylvania Salt Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to a number of newspapers in the southwestern 
states. 


James BARRETT 


G. W. Brogan, Inc., Towson, Md. Placing 
account for the Manley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, York, Pennsylvania. 


Harrison J. Cowan Advertising Agency, 730 
5th avenue, New York. Placing account of 
Frank M. Prindle & Company, New York, 
manufacturers of perfumes. 

Critchfield & Co., 14 East Jackson beulevard, 
Chicago. Is preparing a list of newspapers for 
the advertising of the Firestone Apsley Com- 
pany. 

Cross & LaBeaume, Inc., 250 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. Placing the following new 
accounts: Tao Tea Company, Inc., New York 
City—TAO TEA. 

Fox & Mackenzie, 1214 Locust street, Phila- 
delphia. Placing account for the Galloway Terra 
Cotta Company, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
garden furniture, 


Guenther-Glaze Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Is sending copy on the Waterbury Chemical 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, to a few news- 
papers in the south. 


J. R. Hamilton Company, 180 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Is now placing the ac- 
count of Bowey’s Inc., (Chocolate) Chicago. 

George J. Kirkgasser Company, 400 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. May prepare a 
small list of newspapers in the next thirty days 
on the Alfred Johnson Skate Company, Chicago. 
Klau-Van Pietersom-D'unlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
417 Michigan street, Milwaukee. Placing ac- 
count for the Eckhart Company, Port Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin. Lynch & Wilson, Inc., Citi- 
zens National Bank Building, Kokomo, Indiana. 
Placing account of the Globe Stove & Range 
Company, Kokomo, Indiana. 

H. K. McCann Company, Cleveland, O. Is 
now placing the account of the Piqua Hosiery 
Company, Piqua, Ohio. Several metropolitan 
cities may be used during the winter. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, Wacker 
Drive at La Salle street, Chicago.’ Is issuing 


tele 


schedules to a list of newspapers on Cit 
Products Company, Chicago. 
Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Company, 307 Nor 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Will use three m 
ropolitan cities for a tryout campaign on Fit; 


& Company, Duluth, Minn. (Silver Sp; 
Gingerale). 
Potts-Turnbull Company, Gates Buildi: 


Kansas City, Mo. Is issuing schedules t¢ 
list of newspapers on American Beauty Ma 
roni Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Reincke-Ellis Company, 215 North Michi 
avenue, Chicago, Is issuing schedules to a 
of newspapers in scattered territory on 
American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Wightman-Hicks, Inc., 21 East 40th str 
New York. Placing account for the Nor 
Hoffman Bearing Corporation, Stamford, ( 
necticut, 


WANT EQUAL BASIS WITH 
NEWSPAPER MEN 


(Continued from page 28) 


best magazine story. Donor, Grace 


Brown of Akron. 
Margrete Daney, Toledo Blade, $15, 


best humorous story. Donor, Paul 
Smith, Columbus. 
Norine Wintrow Freeman, Tol 


News-Bee, $10 for best newspaper po 
Donor, Clara Keck Heflebower, Cinc 
nati. 

Winifred Rogers and Etta Wils 
Cleveland Press, $10 for the most no 
and effective feature for use on wome 
page. Donor, Ethel B. Myers, Akron. 


Ruth Peiter, Toledo News-Bee, § 
best book review. Donor, John G. Ki 
Cincinnati. 

Helen Welsheimer, Canton Daily Ne 
$10, best story about a railroad. Dor 
Myrtle Miles, New York City. 


Doris Oriell, Dayton Journal, $10 
best story on last convention. Dor 
Ruth Neely France, Cincinnati. 


Sara Macduff Austin, Cincinnati P. 
$10 for best shopper’s column. Dor 
Robert W. Pogue of Cincinnati. 


Gertrude Treadway, Cincinnati Enq 
er, $10, best interview. Donor, Flore 
Smith, Portsmouth, O. 


Winifred Rogers, Cleveland Press, $ 
best unpublished article on “The . 
vantages of Morning Shopping to 
Woman Shopper.” Donor, Ohio Cou 
of Retail Merchants. 


Mrs. John Freeland, Cleveland, hor 
ary president of the O.N.W.A., $10, | 
paper on “Intimate Appeal of the Sn 
Town Newspaper.” Donor, Fannie Cl: 
pitt, Bedford, O. 


Mrs. Roy Lewis, Springfield Sun, ‘ 
paper on “Why Newspaper Women shc 
Buy Insurance.” Gift of Carlotta P: 
Shea of Bellefontaine, O. 


All contest entries were judged 
Marlen E. Pew, editor of Eprror & P 
LISHER. 


More than $300 in prizes for f 
year’s contest was offered at the p 
contest luncheon. 


Major offers included $100 from 
Columbus Ohio State Journal for the | 
page-one news story written by an C 
newspaper woman in the coming ye 
$100 from Congressman Martin L. Da 
of Kent, O., for best articles on conser 
tion; $50 from the Toledo Times 
the best article on a newspaper report 
obligation to the public; $25 from 
Cleveland Women’s Press Club for 
best interview; $25 from the Clevel 
Press for the best piece of construc 
work by any Ohio newspaper woman. 

Election of officers and a report 
editors who sent women members of t 
staffs to the convention, closed the sess 

New officers elected are: Mrs. E 
Boleyn Myers, Akron Beacon-Jour 
president; Margrete Daney, Toledo Bl 
vice-president; Jean James, Colum 
Dispatch, secretary; Mildred Cron 
Sidney News, treasurer; Allene Sum 
NEA Service, contest chairman. 


CHARLES A. HALL 


Charles A. Hall, for several year 
member of the advertising staff of 
New York Times and later account & 
utive of the H. K. McCann Agency, < 
this week at the home of his father 
Omaha. $e: 


- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Believing that the public should know the facts about the litigation on the 
flying paster patent, we present herewith a copy of the decree entered on 
the fourth day of November, 1927, in the District Court of the United 


States, at Chicago. 


IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 
EASTERN DIVISION 


G. A. EDWARD KOHLER, Plaintiff, 

vs. 
CLINE ELECTRIC MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, and THE TRIBUNE 
COMPANY, Defendants. J 


In Equity No. 2361.. 


DECREE 


This cause came on to be heard at this term and was argued 
by counsel, and thereupon, upon consideration thereof, it was 
ORDERED, ADJUDGED AND DECREED as follows, viz.: 


1. That the exceptions of the defendants to the report of 
Master in Chancery, Charles B. Morrison, which report was filed 
herein July 31, 1925, be and hereby are, each and all of them, 
overruled, and that the said Master’s report be and the same 
hereby is approved and affirmed. 

2. That the plaintiff, G. A. Edward Kohler, a citizen of the 
United States, residing at Chicago, County of Cook, and State of 
Illinois, is the lawful owner of United States Letters Patent No. 
1,124,673, for Apparatus for Feeding Paper to Printing Presses, 
issued on the 12th day of January, 1915, to the plaintiff, G. A. 
Edward Kohler, as the assignee of Irving I. Stone. 

3. That the said United States Letters Patent No. 1,124,673, 
and particularly claims 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 24 declared on 
herein, are good and valid in law. 

4. That the said Irving I. Stone was the first, sole, true and 
original inventor of the invention and improvements described 
and claimed in said United States Letters Patent No. 1,124,678, 
and particularly recited in claims 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 24. 

5. That the defendants herein, Cline Electric Manufacturing 
Company and The Tribune Company, both corporations organized 
and existing under and by virtue of the laws of the State of 
Illinois, and having their regular and established place of business 
in the City of Chicago, Illinois; and the defendant, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, a corporation organized and 
existing under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and having a regular and established place of business in 
the City of Chicago, Illinois, have infringed said Letters Patent 
Number 1,124,673, and particularly claims 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12 
and 24 thereof; and have infringed upon the exclusive rights of 
the plaintiff under the same. 

6. That a perpetual injunction issue out of and under the 
seal of this court directed to the said Cline Electric Manufacturing 
Company, The Tribune Company, and the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, and each of them, and their officers, 
directors, attorneys, agents, clerks, servants, and workmen, and 
all who may be in privity with them, enjoining and restraining 
them, and each of them, from directly or indirectly making or 
causing to be made, using or causing to be used, or selling or 
causing to be sold, apparatus for feeding paper to printing presses 
containing, embodying, or employing the said invention and im- 
provements granted by the said United States Letters Patent No. 
1,124,673, and particularly claimed in the said claims 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
10, 11, 12 and 24, or any colorable imitation thereof, or from 
infringing upon or violating the said claims of said Letters Patent 
No. 1,124,673 in any way whatever. 

7. That the plaintiff do recover from the said defendants, Cline, 


Dated at Chicago, Illinois, 
this 4th day of November, A. D. 1927. 


Electric Manufacturing Company and Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, the profits, gains and advantages which 
the said defendants have derived, received or made, by reason of 
their said infringement of said claims 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 
24 of the said United States Letters Patent No. 1,124,673, or from 
each of the said defendants the profits, gains, and advantages 
which it has derived, received, or made by reason of its said in- 
fringement, and that the said plaintiff do recover from the said 
defendants, Cline Electric Manufacturing Company and Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, or either of them, any 
and all damages which the plaintiff has sustained, or shall sustain 
by reason of said infringement of said claims 8, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 
12 and 24 of said Letters Patent No. 1,124,673, or any of them, 
by said defendants, Cline Electric Manufacturing Company and 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, and/or either 
of them, and that the plaintiff do recover from the defendant, The 
Tribune Company, the profits, gains and advantages which it has 
derived, received, or made from its said infringement and any and 
all damages which the plaintiff has sustained or shall sustain by 
reason of infringement by said The Tribune Company, and that, 
to that end, this cause be, and the same is referred to Master in 
Chancery, Charles B. Morrison, who is hereby appointed to take 
and state the amount of said gains, profits, and advantages, and 
to assess such damages and to report thereon to the court with all 
convenient speed. 

8. That the said defendants, Cline Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company and 
The Tribune Company, and each of them, and their officers, di- 
rectors, attorneys, agents, clerks, servants and workmen, and all 
who may be in privity with them, are hereby directed to attend 
before the Master from time to time and to produce before him 
their books, papers, vouchers, orders, contracts, accounts and docu- 
ments, and to submit to oral examination, all as the Master may 
require; 

In case the Master is of opinion that a disinterested account- 
ant should be employed in connection with the accounting, he may 
report the same to the court and a further order will be made 
relative to the employment of such accountant and the manner in 
which he shall be paid. 

9. That the said plaintiff recover from the said defendants, 
Cline Electric Manufacturing Company, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, and The Tribune Company, or any one 
of them, the costs and disbursements of this case, to be taxed, up 
to and including the entry of this decree and the issuance and 
service on said defendants, and each of them, of the injunction 
herein provided for, and that execution thereof issue as to law, 
that further costs in this case, from and after the entry of the 
decree and issuance and service of this injunction, shall abide the 
further order of this court, and that the question of increase of 
damages be reserved until the coming in of the Master’s report. 


KOHLER BROTHERS 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


What Is Good All-Year-Round Promotion ?—Charles W. Nax, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat Likes His Front Page Boxes and Testimonials— 
Christmas and Classified 


FRONT page boxes with a human in- 
terest appeal and testimonials make 
the best promotion copy for classified ad- 
vertising, according to Charles W. Nax 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
former president of the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers. 

“After years of experimenting with 
practically every kind of promotional 
advertising on classified advertising, we 
have reached a definite conclusion that the 
plan we have adopted is one that is more 
profitable and productive of human in- 
terest,” Mr. Nax informed Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. “This kind of promotion is good 
all year round.” 

Mr. Nax explained that the Globe- 
Democrat was confining its classified pro- 
motion to boxes and testimonials, and 
furnished samples of the former series 
now being run on the front page of his 
paper. 

One is opened with the headline “Our 
Hero,” and has the subhead “—in any of 
those Horatio Alger books,” while the 
text continues the sentence after a dash: 
“__would have had an interesting time of 
it yesterday, if he had come to St. Louis 
looking for a chance to rise in the world. 

“You can picture him, riding—maybe 
walking—in from his home in some 49th 
State town. 

“Folks back home depending 
... Possibly a mortgage or so 
home. .. . He must get work. 

“No difficulty about that: 108 jobs—all 
sorts of them—beckoned to him through 
Globe-Democrat Want Ads.” ; 

In the classified section a cash register 
was offered for sale the other day, inspir- 
ing the Globe-Democrat copy writer to 
compose the following: 

“Music—which sings 
cents. 

“Just a single note... but if it rings 
out often enough, it makes a delightful 
symphony. 

“You've heard it. 

“Tt’s played on a cash register whenever 
anything interesting happens in a store. 

“Merchants, service-shop keepers, real 
business men, have to have cash-registers 
if they expect to join in the chorus. 

“A” ysed cash register of well-known 
make was offered for sale in a Globe- 
Democrat Want Ad day before yesterday.” 


upon him. 
on the old 


of dollars and 


Classified eyes are all on Christmas. 

In New York the Advertising Bureau 
of the New York State Dailies is advising 
members to “cash in on the possibilities.” 

One paper ran 12 columns daily for 25 
davs and it didn’t interfere a particle with 
display copy,” the current bulletin issued 
by the Bureau states. “If you didn’t work 
it last year now is the time to lay your 
plans. If you did work it last year and 
didn’t get as much linage as you should 
have, now is the time to get busy. On 
Christmas classified the one big idea is to 
get away from small sales. Forget three 
lines, set 12 or 15 or even a full column.” 

C. L. Perkins, classified advertising 
manager of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, and president of the Association 
of Newspaper Classified Managers, de- 
voted his entire message to members last 
month to a discussion of “Christmas and 
Classified.” He deplored the commer- 
cialization of a holy day, describing the 
modern Christmas ‘as a “merchandising 
stunt with every manufacturer and store- 
keeper trying to get his share of the 
millions spent.” His advice was to sell 
Christmas gift advertising if possible, but 
“be sure it pays the newspaper, the adver- 
tiser and the reader.” In part he said: 

“There is nothing unsound about this 
printing of classified columns of Christmas 
Gift Suggestions, if it is done properly. 
In fact, it is an exceedingly wise thing 
to do, as it brings in plus revenue at a 
time when the normal classified income 
shrinks. 

“However, in putting on such a cam- 
paign it is wisdom to bear in mind cer- 


tain things and not merely see the added 
revenue. 

“The first thing is that the sales effort 
must not detract from the energy de- 
voted to yearly classified selling. If a 
newspaper adds one hundred columns of 
Christmas Gift advertising in December 
and while doing it loses one hundred col- 
umns of regular classified, it would be 
better off to forget the special. In many 
cases observed this has been the case and 
classified departments have merely kidded 
themselves. 

“The second point to consider is the 
value of the space to the advertiser. In 
several cases observed, due to lack of pro- 
motion or some other fundamental reason, 
Christmas Gift advertising has not been 
profitable to the space buyers. 

“Unless it can be made to bring com- 
mensurate returns don’t sell it, as it in- 
jures the reputation of regular classified 


advertising. se: 
“The reader is the third factor in the 
equation who should be remembered. 


Reading some of the Christmas Gift ad- 
vertising pages sold by classified depart- 
ments in the past has been more humorous 
than magazines built for the express pur- 
pose of creating laughs. 

“They have contained too many lu- 
dicrous suggestions. If you have a Christ- 
mas Gift suggestion page, censor the copy 
and print only legitimate, plausible adver- 
tising.” 


L. L. Heaton, classified advertising 
manager of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, has organized a “Farm Desk,” which 
is equipped to supply information on 
farms for sale near New York. The pri- 
mary purpose, of course, is to develop 
farms for sale advertising in the Herald 
Tribune’s classified section. 

“We increased our farm business 300 
per cent last month,’ Mr. Heaton said. 


Regular monthly meeting of New York 
classified advertising managers was post- 
poned from this week, Nov. 8, to Nov. 15, 
because of Election Day. The association 
is considering a plan for recognition of 
classified advertising agents. 


WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Anthracite Industry Urged to Advertise—Atlantic City Hotels to 
Run Joint Campaign—Advertising Injunction 
Upset in New York 


R. AGNEW T. DICE, president of 

the Reading Company, is spurring 
the anthracite industry on to greater ad- 
vertising effort, warning the leaders that 
they are now on the defensive because of 
the many substitutes for hard coal. 

In a recent address he pointed out 
that approximately $300,000 a month is 
being spent in advertising substitutes for 
coal in 22 national periodicals and more 
than $18,000,000 a year in newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

Dice said he was “chagrined” to learn 
that not a line of advertising in the 
interest of anthracite had appeared in 
any of these 22 periodicals. 

“While some excellent advertising has 
been placed in the largest American 
newspapers,” he added, “the amount of 
space devoted to it is negligible when 
compared to that devoted to the use of 
heating substitutes.” 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Company, main offices located at 
Philadelphia, has appointed the Buchen 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising. Trade papers, 
newspapers, and direct mail will be used. 


A combination of 18 beach front 
hotels in Atlantic City has been formed 
to boom the New Jersey beach as a 
winter health resort. The hotel men in- 
terested have pledged themselves to in- 
crease their year’s advertising budget by 
25 per cent, bringing the total available 
for the purpose up to $100,000. The 
combination was formed at a meeting 
held at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 
Nov. 3. 


The Appellate Division in New York 
on Nov. 4, reversed ‘a temporary re- 
straining order obtained by the Sanka 
Coffee Corporation against the Broadway 
Advertising Company, Inc., for removing 
its advertising cards from the subway 
after another coffee distributor bad com- 
plained that the Sanka method was 


“unethical” because it criticized the prod- 
ucts of the competitor. 
In deciding that the injunction should 


ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Agency Art Directors to Consider Modern Art—Reimers & Osborn, 
{nc. Named by Photomaton—Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
to Handle Postum Product 


VLODEEN art will be discussed by the 
Art Directors Club of New York at 
its next monthly meeting set for about 
Dec. 10, at the Hotel Martinque, Arthur 
Munn of Young & Rubicam, president of 
the club announced this week. At the 
last monthly meeting held Nov. 3, Count 
Von Luckner was the speaker. The club 
now numbers about 250 members. 


Reimers & Osborn, Inc., of New York, 
has been appointed advertising and mer- 
chandising counsel for the Photomaton 
Operating Corporation, New York. 


Erwin, Wasey & Co., has been named 
by the Postum Company, Inc., to direct 
the advertising for “Minute Tapioca.” 


Philip Barry, author of “John,” a play 
which opened on Broadway recently, was 
formerly a copy writer on the staff of 
the Erickson Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


James Corliss Davis, formerly with 
the Farm Journal, has joined the George 
Batten Company, New York. 


Robert P. Crane has been elected vice- 
president of Crowell, Williams & Co., 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, and the 


name of the agency has been changed to 
Crowell, Crane, Williams & Co. Mr. 
Crane was formerly co-manager of the 
Pacific Coast organization of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan. 


Chester S. Ricker, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Waukesha Motors 
Company, Waukesha, Wis., has joined 
the Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. 


James W. Elliott has joined the serv- 
ice department of the San Francisco office 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan. Formerly 
he was connected with the Dolman Com- 
pany of San Francisco. 


Robert V. Titus, formerly advertising 
director of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
is now a member of the staff of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. Before his association 
with the Eagle, Mr. Tituis was connected 
with the advertising departments of the 
Los Angeles Examiner, Rochester Ameri- 
can and Journal, and the New York 
American. Following his graduation 
from the University of Chicago, his first 
experience was with Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago. 


await the trial of the case instead of be- 
ing determined beforehand on a motion, 
the Appellate Division said: . 

“Affidavits are unsatisfactory guides in 
resolving the dispute. There may be a 
breach of contract, very drastic in its 
commission and destructive of plaintiff's 
rights in the result, but specific perform- 
ance of an advertising service contract 
by motion is not yet an equitable 
remedy.” 


Tentative plans have been made by the 
National Association of Ice Industries te 
spend at least $300,000 a year to meet 
the competition of the electric refrigera- 
tor manufacturers. A meeting of the 
association was held at Atlanta, Ga. 
Nov. 1-4. | 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad used ap 
proximately 1,200 newspapers to advertis 
its recent “Fair of the Iron Horse” ir 
Baltimore. It was mot confined ex: 
clusively to the railroad’s territory 
Space ranged from two columns by 10 
lines to six columns by 250 lines. 


Eastern newspapers will be used t 
advertise Agmel, a concentrated food fo 
invalids, manufactured by the Agme 
Corporation of Los Angeles. Beaumon 
& Hohman, Los Angeles agency, i 
handling the account. 


. Carl Hart, advertising manager for th 
W. A. Schaeffer Pen Company, has re 
turned to the general offices of the com 
pany at Fort Madison, Ia., following : 
business visit of several weeks in th 
East, including New York, Boston, ani 
other points. ‘ 


Odorono Company has established — 
New York office at 551 Fifth avenu 
Miss Edna Albert, president, is. makin 
her headquarters their. The main office 
with sales and advertising department: 
remains in Cincinnati, O. J. M. Hawkin 
is sales manager. 5 


W. D. Carmichael, advertising manage 
of Liggett & Myers Company, tobacc 
manufacturers, has been made a vic 
president. He will continue in charge ‘ 
advertising. 


A, C. Lang has resigned from the a 
vertising department of the Gold Du 
Corporation. ; 


W. E. Jackson has been appointed a 
vertising manager of the National Met 
Moulding Company, Pittsburgh, succee 
ing M. K. Stolz, resigned. é 


Harry Elliott, automobile adverti 
man of San Francisco and Los Ang 

has resigned as Pacific Coast man 

the Campbell-Ewald Company to 9 
own advertising offices in the Mon 
Building in San Francisco under th 
of the Harry Elliott Advertising Si 
Elliott has been doing automobile 
tising for the past 12 years. 


T. M. Evans, production manager a! 
space buyer for the L. S. Gillham Cot 
pany, of Salt Lake City, has resign 
to become salesmanager for the Nelso 
Ricks Creamery Company of that ci 
He is succeeded by M. O. Launch, pre 
dent and manager of the Warfield Adve 
tising Company of Omaha. H. F. A 
derson of San Francisco, has joined t 
Gillham Company and its affiliated co: 
panies as head of the business develc 
ment department. Pa 

Robert P. Crane has been elected Vv 
president of Crowell, Williams & C 
Chicago, a well known advertising agen 
The name of the corporation will soon 
eres to Crowell, Crane, Williams 

0. 2 ia 
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LENG Latinas BY TIDE A LN EWS FAC 


In addition to designing a balanced 
letter, the designers of Intertype IDEAL 
News Face left the correct amount of 
space on the sides of each letter to allow 
the eye to see the letter. (Unless the 
reader can see the letters he cannot see 
the words for continuous easy reading.) 

This made it possible to retain the nor- 
mal side walls on the matrices, and thick 
walls do more than just make the mat- 
rices last longer. Thick walls give the 
sufficient strength that reduces smudg- 
ing of hair lines to a minimum. 


In Addition--- 
Ideal News Matrices 


Last Longer 


Intertype IDEAL News Face is more 
than just a 100% legible news face. It’s 
a pleasant and economical companion for 
the mechanical department of a news- 
paper. The New York Times, New York 
Sun, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dallas 
Times-Herald, Seattle Times and nearly 
two hundred other newspapers have 
found this face to be ideal in many ways. 

The Intertype Reader Test Plan will 
interest any progressive newspaper pub- 
lisher. The nearest Intertype sales office 
is ready to send your copy on request. 


REMEMBER THIS— 


Intertype matrices will run in OTHER slug-casting machines 


Nt Pr) i“ 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


Text set in 10 Point Intertype Ideal News 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


James 


W. Brown and Editor & Publisher Thanked 


in Resolution 


Adopted by New York Circulators—Some Circulation Builders 
from Palm Beach, Fla.—Newsstand Publicity 


RESOLUTION thanking James W. 
Brown, publisher of Epiror & Pus- 
LisHER, for his co-operation in helping 
the association was adopted at the recent 
Niagara Falls convention of the New 
York State Circulation Managers Asso- 


ciation. It read as follows: 

“ResoLvED: That this association ex- 
press to James W. Brown the acknowl- 
edgment of our deep debt of gratitude 
due him for his hearty co-operation per- 
sonally and through the columns of 
Eprror & PusLisHER in furthering the 
the best interests of this association over 
the entire period of years since its incep- 
tion, not overlooking the most invaluable 
services rendered by him and through 
him in promoting the birth of this or- 
ganization, so well founded that it has 
grown to be the largest state or sectional 


circulation managers’ association in 
America. 

“RESOLVED: That we extend words of 
further appreciation and tender our 


wholehearted thanks to Mr. Brown for 
his most unusual and highly valuable 
service in printing, publishing and dis- 
tributing in booklet form copies of his 
splendid address, ‘The Circulation Man- 
ager, His Ideals, His Duties and How 
He Can Best Serve,’ which was delivered 
at the April convention of this associa- 
tion.” 


Several innovations in the method of 
handling and disseminating news have 
been introduced successfully by the Palm 
Beach Times, daily afternoon and Sunday 
publication of West Palm Beach, Fila. 

One of the most unusual innovations, 
in which radio amplifiers were used to 
broadcast news of the Dempsey-Tunney 
fight and the World Series, proved an 
outstanding hit. Radio amplification set- 
ups were made in the five largest com- 
munities of the county; Lake Worth, 
Canal Point, Delray, Boynton and Kelsey 
City, for the big fight. By an arrange- 
ment with the telephone company the sets 
were connected with telephones and long 
distance circuits from West Palm Beach 
held open during the battle. As the blow 
by blow report of the fight came in on 
press wires the results were read into the 
telephones, the amplifiers at the other end 
of the wire magnifying the announcers’ 
voices so that they could be heard for 
several blocks. 

The broadcasting was in no wise a 
“radio program” as radio in the usual sense 
had no part in the stunt. The amplifying 
part of the radio was used but the “broad- 
casting’ was done from the Times office, 
the amplifiers merely “stepping up” the 
voice. This system proved entirely 
satisfactory, eliminating risks of static 
and the many things which hinder radio 
reception in addition to serving big 
crowds. 

Through this system the Times gave 
immediate fight details to more than 
5,000 fight fans in outlying communities 
hitherto unserved. This service was com- 
mented on most favorably by officials of 
all the various communities. 

In broadcasting World Series 
the Times served even larger 
The Times’ service in the 


games 
crowds. 
games went 


Largest Circulation 
and 


Largest Volume of 
Advertising 
of any Daily west of the 


Missouri river 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD| 


all over the county, even to Lake 
Okeechobee hinterland in the heart of 
the Everglades. Radio amplification was 
used in every main population center 
of the county and in the city of West 
Palm Beach the results were given out 
simultaneously with a huge player board. 
When it was discovered that no plans had 
been made for taking care of the negro 
section a vacant theatre was utilized for 
play by play broadcasting and a crowd 
eat negroes entertained with the re- 
sults. 

That this extra effort was appreciated 
by the communities served was proved by 
subsequent increases in circulation over 
the county. 

Another service, out of the ordinary 
field of newspaper work, was performed 
recently by the Times in connection with 
the opening of a new bridge connecting 
Palm’ Beach with West Palm Beach. 
When the Times discovered that the 
bridge would merely “open” for traffic 
without ceremony of any kind it organ- 
ized a committee in the Southborough, 
a section of the city where the bridge 
was situated, arranged a speaking pro- 
gram augmented by a municipal band 
concert and put over a celebration at- 
tended by several thousand persons. 

Another innovation, used to call at- 
tention of readers to timeliness of after- 
noon newspaper news coverage, has been 
introduced recently. This is the use of 
a single black face lower case line “Read 
It First in the Times” under every im- 
portant news story “broken” first in the 
paper. 


Newsstand publicity pays, according to 
N. R. Hoover circulation director of the 
New York World. He was referring to 
the policy followed by the World and 
other New York newspapers of furnish- 
ing dealers with stands free of charge. 

The World has been investigating in 
this form of promotion for five years, 
furnishing metal rather than wooden 
stands. An important influence, that has 
helped increased circulation, he said, is 
that along with the stand goes the 
privilege of claiming preferred position 
ion it by the paper supplying the stand. 


Vernon P. Maxson, former circulation 
manager of the Long Beach (Cal.) 
Telegram and the San Diego Independent, 
is now associated with the Hollywood 
Publicity Company, Inc., Hollywood, 
Cal., in the capacity of sales manager. 


James McMillan, circulation manager 
of the Danville (M1.) Morning Press 
prior to its consolidation with the Dan- 
ville. Commercial-News and associated 
with the latter paper since, has resigned 
to take over management of a news 
agency in Newcastle, Ind., which he 
recently acquired. 


Have youa 
friend in 


Kansas City 


Ask him if 
he doesn’t 
read The 
Kansas City 
Star 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Theodore Dreiser to Write for King Features Syndicate—‘Make It 
Yourself’? Is New Ledger Feature—McClure Has 


Full Page Detective Stories 


TTHEODORE DREISER, author of 
“An American Tragedy,” who is 
visiting Russia as the invited guest of 
the Soviet Government in the celebra- 
tion of its tenth anniversary, will write 
two articles for King Features Syndicate, 
New York. 


“Make It Yourself” is the title of a 
new feature by Jennie Hirsch being 
offered nationally by the Ledger Syndi- 
cate, Philadelphia. Promotion matter 
to be run with it stresses the making 
of Christmas gifts. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate is dis- 
tributing full page detective stories by 
Seabury Quinn under the general head- 
ing of “Washington Nights’ Entertain- 
ment.’ They are illustrated by E. A. 
(Furman. 


Transfer of the Washington Radio 
News Service to Clarence L. Linz and 
Bertram F. Linz, Washington newspaper 
correspondents, has been effected and 
will hereafter be operated under the 
management of the latter. The new 
location will be at 622 Albee Building. 

The Washington Radio News Service 
was established in 1922 by Carl H. But- 
man, who has been appointed secretary 
of the Federal Radio Commission. The 


resent owners have been associated 
pr 

with Mr. Butman. 

“Stickful” biographies of prominent 
then have been arranged in question 


answer form under the heading of “Who 
Am 1?” by the Ledger Syndicate. 


Famous Features Syndicate, New 
York, is releasing a weekly 2,000-word 
fiction story based on seasonal sports. 


George Storm, who draws “Bobby 
Thatcher” for the McClure Newspapei 
Syndicate, has left his camp at Log 
River, Canada, to visit his father ai 
Enid, Okla. 


W. Orton Tewson, originator of th 
plan of having the children themselye| 
“review” each fall the new books pub 
lished for their entertainment and in 
struction, is to give a talk about “Book 
for the Bairns,? from WEAF radi 
station Tuesday evening, Nov. 15, i 
connection with Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 13-19. 


RECEIVER FOR FRENCH DAILY 


Attorneys J. Edward Lajoie am 
Rudolph F, Haffenreffer, 3d, have bee 
temporary co-receivers for the L’Inde 
pendent Publishing Company of Fal 
River, Mass., publishers of L’Independen, 
a French daily newspaper for Fall Rive 
and New Bedford. This action follow 
a meeting of the stockholders Monda 
night. Jean B. Paradis, treasurer, ger 
eral manager and majority stockholde 
claims that he is the largest credito 
and petitioned for the receivers. Haffer 
reffer is son of a large bondholder ¢ 
the paper. A final hearing will be give 
November 19 when a permanent receive 
will be named. The paper will continu 
to publish. | 


Foniic No. > | 


mor LINOTYPE => 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


Brookityn, NEw York 


GENTLEMEN: 


The readability improvement of the newspapers 
which have changed their typographic dress to a bold 
face type that gives less strain to the eyes is indeed a 


step forward. 


The optically perfect eye as well as the defective eye” | 
will benefit by the change. Publishers owe this service | 
to their readers. The printed page most easily read will 
be most constantly read. The eye naturally seeks com- 
fort. Well-proportioned bold face type gives to the | 
reader vision-ease and with it ability to read more | 


rapidly and accurately. 


IN. O87; 


OF A SERIES 


_ | MERGENTH 


ALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
he BROOKLYN, NEW YORK ste ee 

NEW ORLEANS CHICAGD. SAN FRANCISCO CANADIAN LINOTYPE LTD., TORO 
pe Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY 


A; G, GCajacor 


President, Ohio State 
Optometric Association 
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This isa Large Page 


The size of this page is nine by twelve inches. When your adver- 
tisement is set in this size page you have plenty of room in which 
to tell your story. If you wish, you may quote linage figures, may 
give complete details regarding your circulation, may give many 
facts regarding your market—and there is plenty of room for 
everything you want to say. 


When you invest money in trade journal advertising, you want to 
say something important and comprehensive in the space you buy. 
The Editor & Publisher page thus enables you to get your money’s 
worth out of the space you buy. 


Furthermore, Editor & Publisher reaches those manufacturers who 
appropriate at least 95% of all the money invested in newspaper 
advertising. Editor & Publisher also reaches those agencies which 
place 94% of all the newspaper advertising bought. 


No publication can offer you a more productive circulation than this. 


Editorially, Editor & Publisher deals exclusively with newspaper 
advertising. The manufacturer or agent who reads Editor & Pub- 
lisher does so in order to keep posted on the newspaper field. He 
finds in Editor & Publisher important stories of the successes of 
other newspaper advertisers. He knows that Editor & Publisher 
is the acknowledged and recognized newspaper advocate. When the 
manufacturer or agent reads Editor & Publisher he is interested in 
the commodity you have to sell—newspaper advertising space. 


There are no conflicting or jarring ideas in Editor & Publisher— 

no discussions of street car advertising, no discussions of billboard 

advertising, or direct mail, or other knick-knacks of advertising. 

The real national medium—newspaper advertising—is dealt with 
. exclusively. 


Concentrate your advertising in Editor & Publisher. Through this 
one medium you cover the field at one cost. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 


Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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LOWENTHAL, FORMER 
TIMES M. E., DIES 


Started Newspaper Work in 1875 and 
Spent Half Century in Busi- 


ness—Named Managing 
Editor by Ochs 


Henry Lowenthal, 74, one-time man- 
aging editor of the New York Times, 
died at his home 2025 Broadway, New 
York City, Saturday Noy. 5, following 
a general breakdown which overcame 
him six weeks ago. At the time of his 
last illness he was commercial editor of 
the Times. 

Mr. Lowenthal began his connection 
with the newspaper profession in 1875. 
At the time of his death he had been 
a newspaper man for more than half a 
century, of which all except ten years 
had been spent in the ‘service of the 
‘Times. He served in various capacities 
up to managing editor, a position which 
he held from 1896 to 1904.- For .several 
years before his death he had been in 
charge of the business news department. 

Mr. Lowenthal was born in New York 
City on May 15, 1853. He received his 
early education in the public schools of 
‘that city and then attended the College 
of the City of New York, from which 
he received the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1872 and of Master of Arts in 
1877. He also received the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1875. 

His first newspaper job was as a cub 
reporter on the old New York Tribune, 
where he began a lifelong friendship 
with Daniel Frohman, ~ the theatrical 
manager, who was then a clerk behind 
the counter in the business office of that 
newspaper. He came to tthe New York 
Times as a reporter in 1875, when the 
Times was owned by the late George 
Jones. Later, Mr. Lowenthal became 
city editor and real estate editor. 

When Adolph S. Ochs purchased the 
Times, Mr. Lowenthal was appointed 
managing editor, a capacity in which he 
served from 1896 tto 1904. After he left 
the Times he became for short periods 
city editor of the New York American 
and managing editor of the old New Yorr 
Daily News, which was owned by the 
late Frank A. Munsey. He then went 
to Los Angeles as general manager of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, holding that 
position from 1904 until 1908. He ‘then 
retired temporarily from the newspaper 
profession to open an office in Los 
Angeles for the sale of real estate and 
investment securities. He also engaged 
at one time in alfalfa farming in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Lowenthal returned to newspaper 
work in 1914, accepting an invitation to 
become commercial editor of the New 
York Times. He had charge of the 
business page and wrote a weekly article 
for the Sunday Times under the head- 
ing, “The Merchant’s Point of View,” 
which soon attracted wide attention. 


In his early days in newspaper worl: 


Mr. Lowenthal specialized in news 
affecting the bar and the courts, and his 
friends numbered many prominent 


lawyers who afterward became Judges 
in the New York courts. For many 
years it was his custom to play cards 
every Saturday night with a small circle 
of friends who constituted a social club 
called “The Mudlarks.” 

The club had only one officer, the 
secretary, and it met once a week at 
the homes of its members. Poker was 
always the game, and the stakes were 
always low; at first because the members 
were young men with small incomes 
and later in memory of their early days. 
The club was organized more than fifty 
years ago by Daniel Frohman, Charles 
Strauss, a prominent attorney ; the late 
Justice Henry Bischoff of the Supreme 
Court, Arthur F. Bowers, then city edi- 
tor of the New York Tribune, and 
others. Arthur Brisbane and other edi- 
tors joined the card sessions from time 
to ‘time. 

Mr. Lowenthal was a member of the 
New York Consistory, Scottish Rite 
Masons, and was a trustee of the Ma- 
sonic Home in California. 


Editor 


Recently Mr. Lowenthal embraced the 
Catholic faith. The last rites of the 
church were administered to him a few 
hours before he died. 

Many years ago Mr. Lowenthal helped 
to organize the old Fellowcraft Club, a 
newspaper men’s club, which had a club- 
house near the Little Church Around the 


Corner, but has now passed out of 
existence. 
Mr. Lowenthal is survived only by 


his wife, a brother, Perry Lowenthal, 
and a sister, Mrs. Julius Altsner. 


HENRY F. CANNON 


New York Newspaper Broker Dies at 
Home in Montclair, N. J. 


One of the well known figures in the 
newspaper world was claimed by death, 
when Henry F. Cannon succumbed to a 
long illness on ‘Oct. 29. 

Mr. Cannon had been for 17 years a 
partner in the firm of Harwell & Cannon, 
newspaper and magazine brokers, with 
offices in the Times building, New York. 

Death occurred at Mr. Cannon’s home 
in Montclair, N. J., following an illness 
of many months. He underwent an oper- 
ation last February, and never fully re- 
covered. 

Mr. Cannon is survived by his wife and 
four children, Eleanor, Richard G., Robert 
L.-and Roger D. 

He had been a resident of Montclair for 
more than 28 years, and during all of that 
time had been a very active worker in 
the Methodist church in that city, being 
a trustee at the time of his death. He 
was also a member of the Masonic order. 

Mr. Cannon had a large number of 
warm friends and admirers in the news- 
paper business,” said. Aubrey Harwell, in 
commenting on the death of his partner. 
“His office walls are lined with photo- 
graphs of publishers from all parts of the 
country. These men started as mere busi- 
ness acquaintances and became his warm 
friends and admirers. I feel I have lost 
not only a very valuable partner, but a 
very dear friend.” 
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Obituary 


HARLES CAREY, 75, editor and 
publisher of the Yarmouth (N. S.) 
Light. died on Oct. 28, after an illness of 
about a year. He had been active in 
newspaper work for many years. Several 
weeks prior to his death he went to Bos- 
ton to consult surgeons but did not under- 
go an operation. On returning to Yar- 
mouth, his decline continued until his 
death. 

Miss Lerry Utrtom, 23, a proofreader 
on the Wheeling (W. Va.) Telegraph, 
died in the Ohio Valley General Hospital, 
that city, on Noy. 2 from burns received 
the preceding Sunday in a bathroom at 
her home when her. clothing ignited from 
a gas stove. 

Lawrence P. CovinetTon, 55, head of 
the copy desk of the New York Sun, died 
suddenly the night of Oct. 31, as he was 
attending a motion picture theater in 
3rooklyn, near his home. Death was ap- 
parently due to a heart attack. He had 
worked on the St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
Boston Journal, Philadelphia Times, and 
Washington Times. 

The body of Turopore M. R. Von 
Keer, 49, a former associate editor of 
the Chicago Abendpost, was found in 
Lake Michigan near the Municipal pier in 
Chicago, Nov. 1. He had apparently 
committed suicide. Von Keler, a native 
of Germany, came to the United States 
some years ago and joined the staff of 
Collier's Weekly. For a time he was a 
copy reader on the staff of Liberty Maga- 
SNe. 

Joun W. Lockuart, veteran news- 
paperman of Fostoria, O., died at his 
home there on Oct. 30. ‘He had been edi- 
tor and part-owner of the Fostoria Daily 
Review for 25 years, disposing of his in- 
terests in 1913. For eight years he was 
city editor of the Fostoria Times. 

Ortver M. GREENBANK, 68 years, news- 
paperman of Woodsfield, O., died sud- 
denly at his home there on Noy. 3. He 
was connected with the Woodsfield Spirit- 


4 


: 


Sentinel. He also served as postmas 
from 1896 to 1906. ; 
D. B. Payne, 54, editor and publis 
of the Marshall (Okla.) Tribune, ¢ 
Oct. 30 at his home in Marshall. 


Henry CHRISTEEN WaRNACK, 50, { 
merly dramatic editor of the Los Ang 
(Cal.) Times and for a time news | 
feature writer on the Long Beach (C; 
Press-Telegram, died Nov. 2, in | 
Angeles from pneumonia. -. 

Tuomas BEAUCHAMP Ferrts, 70, | 
merly connected with the Macon (Mi 
Beacon, died in San Diego, Cal., C 


Miss FANNIE BEAUBIEN, who w 
nected with Lord & Thomas and 
until two years ago, when she retire 
Noy. 3, at the Church Home for 
Persons, 5445 Ingleside avenue, Ch 
She was more than 70 years old at 
time of her death. 


Epwarp J. Fartey, aged 72, for alr 
half a century a compositor on the 
cinnati Enquirer, is dead. a 

Watker J. Doan, for many yeats 
ployed as printer on the Wilmington ( 
News-Journal and other papers in 
city, died recently. 


WILLIAM HorrMAN, 50, for years 
reporter on the Albany (N. Y.) Kmie 
bocker Press, and lately clerk of 
county court, died suddenly at his hi 
Oct. 31. He was a graduate of the 
bany Law school. 


GrorcE E. Boyp, 44, for ten mo 
editor of the Portsmouth (O.) Ti 
died last week, of pneumonia. He 
worked on papers in Adrian, Mich,, ] 
sas City, Topeka, Pittsburgh, Kan, 
other cities. Burial was at his old I 
at Dublin, Ind. 

BENJAMIN F. Jose, 76, associated 
the late Captain W. G. D. Hinds in 
publication of the McAlester (OI 
News-Capital, died Oct. 28. 

Raymonp F. Mirter, 42, formerl 
the Columbus Citizen circulation | 
died of heart failure due to excite 
over the Michigan-Ohio State foc 
game recently. 


DUPLEX HIGH SPEED TUBULAR PRESS 


5 unit (extra units can be added). 


FOR SALE THIS MODE! 


Present capacity, 20 pages or 40 Tabloid, 
with high speed folder and cutter complete. Westinghouse 40 h.p.d.c. }h.p. | 
motor drive. Cline electric control equipment complete. Also complete stereo- 
typing equipment for dry mats. All machinery practically new. 


WALTER HOLDING CORPORATION 


60 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 
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nthis market you talk 
lo people who will buy 
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When coi.sidering a territory for a newspaper advertising campaign the most important 
thought to bear in mind is, are the people able to buy. 


In Pennsylvania, not only are the people able to buy, but they will BUY, because they 
have both the money and the desire to buy all useful and meritorious products. 


Pennsylvanians have been buying advertised products so long that it is not even neces- 
sary to emphasize their value. All they want to know is its utility, and can it be obtained 
at the local stores. 


Come to Pennsylvania then, and enlist the services of the local papers, if you want to 


reach the people who will buy your product. 


2,500 10,000 2,500 10,000 


Circulation lines lines Circulation lines lines 

sadlentown cCalli 0. .-s a (M) 33,477 ali! ll **Sharont Herald... tect een... (E) 7,656 0357 0357 
PAlientown Call <.........0.. (E) 23,978 11 ll SOunbunyy ILeMIs le. saeco tet 6 (E) 6,245 035 035 
7Beaver Falls Tribune ........ (E) 7,301 .03 .03 **Warren Mirror-Times ...... (ME) 9,685 043 043 
{Bethlehem Globe Times...... (E) 15,160 .06 .06 *Washington Observer and 
*Brownsville Telegraph...... (ME) 9,604 04 04 Reporter s..steee. fue. (M&E) 18,230 .06 .06 
Bauboster’ Ties .~..s5.+-..s-.. (E) 20,011 .08 07 +West Chester Local News..... (E) 11,882 04 04 
77Coatesville Record .......... (E) 6,866 035 03 *Wilkes-Barre Times Leader ..(E) 26,442 10 07 
*Connellsville Courier ........ (E) 5,746 .02 .02 {Williamsport Sun and 
“Easton Express .............. (E) 34,526 10 10 Gazette & Bulletin ....(M&E) 30,006 .09 .09 
ioe LALO Dlctyee Sera: one a (E) 33,041 08 .08 7Lorke Dispatchirn, stuves sen. «s (E) 20,202 06 06 

reensburg Tribune Review. (EM) 14,804 05 05 | % Sey : = 
tHazleton Plain-Speaker....(E) ) A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1927. 
, | Hazleton Standard-Sentinel.... { 20,685 02 07 **A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1927. 
Bi Gis Dei my enti oe | +Government Statement, October 1, 1927. 
*Scranton Times ............. (BE) 44,520 Ae Fils y+7Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 
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HIGHER JOURNALISM 
STATUS SOUGHT 


Committee of Michigan Newspaper 
Men Will Submit Plans to Uni- 
versity—Weil Heads 


Association 


A committee to consider and make 
recommendations for making the journal- 
ism department a separate unit of the 
University of Michigan will be appointed 
by the new president of the University 
Press Association, Louis Weil, who suc- 
ceeds Arthur Treanor of the Saginaw 
News. Mr. Weil is editor and publisher 
of the Port Huron Times-Herald. The 
other officers elected at the meeting last 
week were Norman Hill, editor of the 
Sault Ste. Marie Evening News, first vice 
president; Harry Whitely, editor Orie 
Dowagiac Daily News, second vice presi- 
dent ; Thomas Conlin, of the Crystal Falls 
Diamond Drill, third vice president; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Professor John Ll. 
Brumm of the department of journalism, 
at the University of Michigan. 

The speakers from outside the state 
who addressed the session were Virgil V. 
MeNitt, manager of the McNaught News- 
paper syndicate and William P. Beazell, 
assistant editor of the New York World. 


PASTOR BRINGS SUIT 


The Wood County Democrat, a weekly 
newspaper of Bowling Green, O., is de- 
fendant in a suit filed recently by the 
Rey. W. S. Harpster, Bowling Green, 
who charges the editor, Frank Thomas, 
with defamation of character. The min- 
ister asks $10,000 damages, 


a 


SERVICING LARGEST NEWS- 
PAPER CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from page 12) 


growth of an organization is that of 
maintaining control. The most effective 
methods which we have found, in addi- 
tion to the assistance given by the cost 
system, as already mentioned, have been 
in staff meetings, weekly departmental re- 
ports to the manager, an effort to culti- 
vate personal relationships so as to pro- 
mote general good will and understanding. 

“Staff meetings are usually dinner 
meetings which continue through the 
evening in the form of business discus- 
sions. 

“Tn addition to holding staff meetings, 
a more systematic method of aiding man- 
agerial control has been developed 
through regular weekly reports from de- 
partment heads to the general manager. 
Each department is called upon to give 
a statistical report showing at a glance 
the extent and character of the activities 
during the preceding week. By spending 
half an hour or so in going over these 
reports each week, the general manager 
is able to see at a glance about what each 
department is doing. By comparing one 
week’s reports with the preceding week 
he can see how the volume of work is 
being maintained. For the most part, 
after these reports are scrutinized, they 
are filed for future reference in a leather 
binder upon the proper departmental tab. 
If any question is raised in the mind of 
the general manager, he is in a position 


NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 
valuations. 


S; B.oWEo1 ONSING. 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation 
Valuations. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Surveys, 
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to take it up and discuss it personally 
with the head of the department. It is 
his regular point of contact with the en- 
tire organization and the organization 
with him. 

“Ags the number of employes grows and 
it becomes more and more difficult for 
us to know each of them individually, 
the more we seek to develop ways and 
means of assuring ourselves of their best 
in loyalty and effort. At the same time 
we try earnestly to avoid the disastrous 
effects of a policy which smacks too much 
of charity or paternalism. The guiding 
principle is a realization that you can 
expect about the same interest from your 
people in your affairs that you take in 
them and their affairs. The people in 
our employ are giving the best years 
of their life and the most of their time 
to the demands of our business. There- 
fore, we try to take a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward their personal and domestic 
trials and tribulations, to be of help to 
them by advice when our counsel is 
sought. In cases of distress our purpose 
is to be of material assistance. We want 
our folks to feel that in the officers and 
members of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany they have a group of staunch friends 
in foul weather as well as fair. 

“As an outgrowth of this policy an or- 
ganization has been developed for social 
and recreational purposes, which is offi- 
cered and operated by the employes them- 
selves, with endorsement and occasional 
support from the company. It is known 
as the ‘CeCo Circle.” Its most prominent 
function is the annual Christmas party, 
supplemented during the year by other 
social affairs. The ‘CeCo Circle’ also 
makes a special point of keeping track of 
the various individual members of the or- 
ganization and of being of assistance to 
them when assistance is needed. 

“The company itself has recently 
financed a plan of group insurance by 
which every member of the organization 
is insured for an amount of money de- 
termined by the position he occupies in 
the organization and the salary he is 
earning. 

“Behind all this is the definite under- 
standing that, without undermining or 
weakening the authority of departmental 
executives, the humblest employe has 
access to and audience with the highest 
official of the company. The door is open 
for a consideration of suggestions, criti- 
cisms or complaints he desires to make, 
problems he faces in his work or of a 
personal nature. In other words, there is 
always an appeal open to the higher 
court wp through his department head, the 
general manager, to the president. 

“You will note from the chart of the 
organization that our contact with clients 
is handled by a group of men each acting 
in a different capacity. This-is what we 
term the Group Plan of Handling Ac- 
counts. Every one of our major accounts 
is serviced by a group of men handling 
a limited number of clients. In some 
cases, the group is limited to one ac- 
count. This group concentrates its 
activities on its clients’ advertising needs. 

“The size and character of each group, 
of course, depends upon the size and 


DVERTISERS who 

understand the Iowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be 
properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASS’N 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Ames Tribune Towa City Press Citizen 
Boone News-Republican Keokuk Gate City 
Burlington Gazette Marshalltown Times- 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Republican 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Mason City Globe- 
Centerville Iowegian & Gazette & Times 
Citizen Muscatine Journal & 
Council Bluffs Non- News-Tribune 
pareil Oelwein Register 
Davenport Democrat & Oskaloosa Herald 
Leader Ottumwa Courier 
Sioux City Journal 
Sloux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloe Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


Davenport Times 
Dubuque Telegraph- 
Herald 
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number of accoumts handled. In each 
group is an account supervisor. Nor- 
mally an account supervisor is an officer 
of the company, who is charged with the 
duty of maintaining personal contact with 
the various members of the client’s or- 
ganization and the agency group handling 
the account. In actual charge of the 
contact work is the contact man or 
service manager. Assisting him is a 
representative of the Production Depart- 
ment, known as the account assistant. 
From the Copy Department is assigned 
a copywriter best fitted to handle that 
particular account and from the Art 
Department a layout man. This group 
works together, each performing the 
functions naturally falling to his lot. 

“Tt ig an interesting fact that there is 
as much friendly rivalry and competition 
between various groups servicing some- 
what similar accounts as there could pos- 
sibly be between the same groups of 
men if they were operating in different 
agencies. Each group, of course, has the 
reinforcement of specialized departments 
of the agency. By handling our clients’ 
accounts in this manner we believe we 
have been able to maintain the element 
of personal service very effectively. I 
do not think that there is a single Camp- 
bell-Ewald client who feels that his ad- 
vertising is dropped into the hopper and 
handled mechanically through a sort of 
advertising mill, without reference to his 
particular individual requirements. 

“Tn conclusion, just a word as to what 
we consider to be the changing character 
of the national advertising agency. As 
marketing grows in complexity and ex- 
tent, the advertising agency must develop 
to meet the changed conditions or fall by 
the wayside. 

“The national agency of the future, in- 
stead of being so called because it devotes 
the major portion of its efforts to adver- 
tising placed in national media, it will 
deserve the name because it will be 
nation wide in representation and its 
service correspondingly national in scope. 
It will be more truly than ever a mer- 
chandising as well as an advertising or- 


Pittsburgh 


Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun-Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sun in 
the evening field, and The Post 
and Gazette Times Sunday morn- 
ing.) 
is 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROW- 
ING NEWSPAPER 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


National advertising representatives: Paul 
Block, Ine., 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
Century Bldg., Chicago; General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit; Little Bldg., Boston; Com- 
monwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 


N advertising volume 
the Columbus Dis- 
patch has for years been 
the first newspaper in the 
entire State of Ohio— 
leading in 1926 by 25%. 
In its local field it is also 
FIRST, in news, and in 
circulation. 


Columbus 
Dispatch 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 


TOTAL NET PAID 
Circulation 117,077 


ganization. It will sense more ke 
the responsibility an advertiser imp 
upon it when he places in its hands lg 
and still larger appropriations. 

“Tt will welcome every legitimate 


portunity connected directly or indir 


with advertising to render service t 
clients and the extent of that service 
be limited only by the economic nece 
of maintaining and enhancing its 
financial strength by earning a fair p. 

“Working on these principles and 
this vision, we believe that the nat 
advertising agency will continue not 
to grow and prosper, but will be 
more closely interwoven into the f 
of business than ever before.” | 


INSTALLS NEW PRESS 


The Topeka (Kan.) State Journ 
Nov. 7 put into operation its new Di 
rotary press. 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 


Elkhart Truth 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Ask them about it 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CC 


Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 
New York: 47 West 34th Street 
San Francisco: First National Bank Buildi: 


Che Murnin 
Telegraph 


the leading newspaper 
Theatricals, Turf, Finar 
and Motion Pictures, pri 
all of the day’s worth wh 
general news, with exclus 
features covered by a gn 
staff of special writers. 

It has the largest prof 
sional circulation of a} 
newspaper in the Until 
States. 


‘The Try-Out Medium 
In the Try-Out City 
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By ARTHUR ROBB 


HE middle of the week found us back 
at the old desk after a month spent 
- the most part in convention halls, 
tel rooms and overnight sleeper jumps. 
iys of gay hand-shaking, brave sampling 
unknown beverages, evenings of gossip 
d lots of shop talk—most of it not for 
blication—sole-tearing slides up to the 
-mail window as it begins to close, 
verish writing of thousands of words ta 
ike the Thursday evening deadline with 
complete and authoritative yarn of a 
qvention still largely in the unfinished 
simess stage—all of this instructs and 
yerts one whose regular haunt is a New 
wk skyscraper. 
[t is pleasant to sink into the plush of 
otel chair and chat amiably with a gen- 
man whose last letter had evidenced a 
ypressed desire to boil you in oil be- 
ise the printer had practiced card tricks 
th his linage records. He accepts your 
‘itation to a frosted chocolate as a com- 
te amende. It is tickling to the vanity 
rum across a prosperous young man 
0 landed his present fancy situation 
ough a bit of your advice and doesn’t 
‘get it. It is stimulating to hear at 
st one speaker in every newspaper or 
yertising convention you strike make 
address that for intense practical value 
ist be worth many times the expense of 
ending conventions to those who have 
/ wit to use his wisdom. If we like 
iventions, and we aim to be temperate 
that as in all else, we seem to have 
nty of eminent company. In fact, we 
nder when some of the gentlemen we 
ve met a half-dozen times in the past 
+ weeks here and there between Cape 
d and Lake Michigan ever do any work 
their home stands. The only fresh air 
ne of them can have breathed since 
tober 1 has been that between the hotel 
| the railroad station, en route to their 
‘t meeting. They start committee 
etings over a 7:30 breakfast, go into 
sion at 9, adjourn while luncheon tables 
brought into the meeting room, and 
into session again at 1:30, as the last 
the waiters edges out of a narrow door 
ling a table before him. Committees 
et again at dinner to prepare for the 
t day’s meeting and this reporter, who 
ays hears the clock strike twelve, has 
been able to await the end of some 
ent councils. One newspaper man of 
siderable eminence in his branch of 
craft complained bitterly over a break- 
t stolen away from a committee that 
new office title threatened to be “con- 
tion hound.” And it set us to won- 
ing whether the newspaper and adver- 
ng business organizations were on a 
> path with their multiplied local, state, 
ional, and national meetings. A man 
h brainpower enough to be a genuine 
¢ in a national organization is almost 
ain to have inordinate demands upon 
time from the smaller units of his 
nch, He can sharply limit his re- 
mses to these calls, or he can follow 
he bitter end the Rooseveltian maxim 
. €very man owes something to the 
fession in which he is engaged. With 
¢ of our best-known conventioneers, 
fear, the debt is beginning to move to 
other side of the ledger. 


* *. * 


IAT’S a thought for tomorrow. To- 
night's business is to make a column 
‘wo of Shop Talk type that will not 
eM. E. P. to demand our head on 
‘ass galley when he comes back from 
slight indisposition which now besets 
-_ We approach the job with a distinct 
riority complex, born of dozens of 
ng shop talk anecdotes which we 
t dare to print, in our awesome fear 
he Post Office censor and the physical 
vess of some potential heroes of this 
mn. Anyway, we have the idea that 


a substitute Shop Talker, like a second- 
string toastmaster, ought to stand up to 
be seen, talk up to be heard and shut 
up to be appreciated. We've done the 
first two and, for the rest of this column, 
we'll do the third. When you get past the 
next three stars, the words are furnished 
by AJC, who wrote them first for his 
column ‘Under the Whispering Willow” 
in the Topeka State Journal of Nov. 5. 
ATR signing off, introducing AJC: 
OK Ok 


CHARLIE HOVATTER died in the 

harness. No greater tribute would 
the grand old linotype operator have asked 
to be paid him. Wednesday morning of 
this week, sitting at the same machine he 
has operated a quarter of a century, he 
felt ill. It came upon him as he was wall. 
ing from the copy hook, his “take” in his 
hand. Replacing the copy on the hook he 
walked to the rest room. A little more 
than an hour later he died. His physician 
told him some time ago he must take 
things easier. And for a time he did 
lay off a day or so a week—but without 
his “Old No. 1” he was restless. It was 
one of the first linotype machines installed 
in The State Journal battery thirty-two 
years ago. Last year Mr. MacLennan 
was replacing what remained of this 
original purchase, but at the insistent re- 
quest of Charlie Hovatter he retained his 
“Old No. 1” and had it rebuilt for him. 
To Charlie it was the greatest piece of 
machinery in the office. For thirty-two 
years it had recorded the daily history of 
the city, the state, the nation and the 
world. He loved it as his own. He cared 
for its intricate mechanism because for so 
many years it had responded to his deli- 
cate touch. His keyboard had dropped 
out the slugs that for a quarter of a cen- 
tury have chronicled the births, marriages, 
success, failure, progress, fame and death 
of his friends. It was ‘“‘Charlie’s machine” 
around the office and machinists handled it 
with care and concern. It is running to- 
day—that is the way of all flesh. Its 
hundreds of wheels and pulleys and gears 
and levers and shafts are spinning—for 
the world must go on. And Charlie 
stayed with “Old No. 1” until ninety min- 
utes of his death. He left just as he 
would have chosen to leave. There is a 
lull in copy right after the second edition 
goes to bed—Charlie stayed with us until 
the copy hook’s load was relieved for the 
early editions. He lived his life for ser- 
vice and honest endeavor. If there was 
anything we could take out of this world 
Charlie Hovatter deserved to carry with 
him, “Old No. 1.” Now, with Charlie 
gone, “Old No. 1” loses its identity. It 
was faithful to its master but it stayed 
behind on his greatest journey. And that 
is fate. It must be. It always shall be, 
After winter, comes spring. 


(Fm Linotype Mailbag} 


“That’s Fast” 


“Thanks for the speed on duplex 
rail. Just nine hours getting here. 
That’s fast.” 


THE OSBORN ENTERPRISE 
> Osborn, Mo. 
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Indiana’s interesting story is about its rich market, and 
its great buying power. It has been compiled in chapter 
form containing a convincing account of the buying 


habits of its people. 


Every newspaper listed below has contributed its 
chapter containing the facts on its own individual 
market which gives the data on the specific territory 
covered by the local newspaper. Not only does it show 
that buying power exists plentifully, but it tells you 


how it can be influenced into real sales thru advertising. 


You can obtain this information complete by writing 
to all or any of the newspapers listed below, who will 
gladly send you the facts without incurring any obliga- 
tion on your part. Remember they are at your service, 


and will always be glad to help when you need facts 


on the Indiana market. 


Rate for 


Circu- 5,000 
lation lines 
-Columbas Republicanas se ees sone (E) 5,016 .03 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............ (M) 41,747 09 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ............ (S)” ~31,314 09 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel.............. (E) 44,699 10 
jerauktortmelimes -.cse.0.0 ae. een, (M&S) 8,193 04 
**Gary Evening Post-Tribune ............ (E) 17,002 .06 
Serinninistone Press |. cesta. ace siete (M&S) 5,022 .03 
BindianapoliguNews. acc cc ie sks can eee (E) 129,480 225 
“Lafayette Journal & Courier....(M) 7,931 l 
(E) 13,813 § 21,744 06 
fLa Porte Herald-Argus ................ (E) 6,720 04 
*Marion Leader Tribune ............ (M&S) 10,009 04 
{Shelbyville Democrat .................. (E) 4,038 025 
**South Bend News-Times........ (M) 9,858 ) 
(E) 18.288§ 28,146 08 
**South Bend News-Times ................ (S) 26,741 07 
*South Bend Tribune...(S) 24,409...... (E) 25,473 07 
 Lerres Haute. bribhtness si o4n-seks en (E&S) 23,086 .06 


*A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1927. 
**A, B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1927. 
{Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1927. 
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Our Own World 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


HE first glance at the November 
issue of Current History—a monthly 
published under the auspices of the New 
York Times—would seem to indicate that 
that magazine had gone red. What gives 
it that appearance is a sympositim on 
“Russia’s Ten Years of Bolshevism.” 
The frontispiece is of course a portrait 
of Nikolai Lenin, the head of the Soviet 
government until his death January 21, 
1924. The magazine proper opens with 
“Ten Years’ Struggle to Convert Russia 
to Communism” contributed by Walter 
Duranty, Moscow correspondent of the 
Times. His article is a sort of historical 
retrospect. Various officials connected 
with the Soviet Union contribute articles 
on “The Finances of Soviet Russia,” 
“The Soviet’s Advance Toward In- 
dustrial Power,” and “Economic Progress 
Under Soviet Rule.” 


An article that deserves preferred 
position is “Russia’s Former Ruling 
Classes at Home and in Exile” by 


Samuel Cahan, professor of journalism 
at Syracuse University. Prof. Cahan has 
just returned from an extended tour 
through Russia where he had unusual 
opportunities to study the topic he dis- 
cusses. Speaking the Russian language 
fluently, he was able to get first hand 
information—something sadly needed in 
editorial comment about Russian affairs. 
He tells how the aristocrats have 
accepted the Soviets and how former 
owners of industrial plants are now act- 
ing as managers. He pays a fine tribute 
to Dr. Nansen’s work for emigrés and 
concludes with an interpretation of 
Russia’s great dream to be free. 

Another article that should have top 
of column position at least is “The 
Record of Red Terror” from the pen 
of S. Melgunoff, editor of the Golos 
Minuvshago (Voice of the Past). 

The November issue of Current His- 
tory is one that editorial writers will 
want to preserve for future reference. 

* * * 
PERSONALITY sketch of the genius 
who made Nick Carter is presented 

in the Century Magazine for November 
by Joseph Van Raalte. For ten years 
Mr. Van Raalte was on the staff of the 
New York World. Later, as Beau 
Broadway, he directed the destinies of 
a column in the Morning Telegraph. 
At the present time he is syndicating 
features to a large number of newspapers 
throughout the United States. 

Always a good reporter, Mr. Van 
Raalte shows that he has lost none cf 
his cunning as he traces the picturesque 
career of the man who made Nick 
Carter. In the present story Mr. Van 
Raalte is at his best when he writes the 
“obit.” 

FROM the Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany has come two large volumes 


Our business is to help 
make your business 


better—by increasing 
your Classified 
Advertising 
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THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


336 Market Street Philadelphia 


International 


entitled “Life, Journalism and Politics,” 
in, jl, Bs Sia@iaalen, Tats distinguished 
British journalist who is now making 
a tour of America as the Senior Walter 


Hines Page Fellow in Journalism. He 
is accompanied by Mrs. Spender to 
whom the volumes are dedicated. An 


extended review of these two volumes 


will of course appear in “Our Own 
World of Letters.” 
ok > * 
HE honor of being the dean of 


Kansas newspaper men unquestion- 
ably belongs to E. W. Howe. Though 
no longer in the active newspaper game, 
he still gets out, when he feels like it 


E. W. Howe's Monthly. 
The issue for September has just come 
in. It contains the following about news- 


paper men: 


We all growl at newspaper men, but how 
clever they are! What genius they display in 
exciting and fooling us! We believe it was 
Tex Rickard who got out a three million dollar 
audience to see a boxing match. 

The newspaper men did it. 

There are almost no corrupt newspapers; all 
are enterprising, entertaining; the slow, dull 
ones soon go on the rocks. 

The world is greatly disturbed today. 

The newsvapers disturb it to provide the 
“news” the people love so devotedly. 

By the time I have thoroughly enjoyed the 
morning paper, I begin to long for an early 
evening edition, that I may enjoy its excite- 
ment and cleverness. 

The statesmen, the pcets, the actors, the 
musicians, repeat their old specialties, but news- 
paper men must be clever twice a day; 

And are. 


In Atchison, Kan., Howe is known as 
the Sage of Potato Hill Farm. He is the 
author of a worthwhile booklet, “Success 
Easier than Failure.’ Any newspaper 
man can get an autographed copy by 
sending 25 cents to Howe. 

* ok x 

OR members of the working press the 
best story in the Bookman for 
November is in the advertising section. 
It announces a monthly prize of $100 for 
the best news story printed in American 
newspapers. In addition to the twelve 
monthly prizes of $100 each, the Bookman 
will offer an additional prize of $100 for 
the best news story of the year—the best 

of the twelve already selected. 

The jury which will make the awards 
consists of the following trained news- 
paper men: Julian Harris, editor, the 
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Over 400 newspapers discovered 
a simple and practical solution 
to their checking proof prob- 
lems, when they accepted our 
NEW and Complete Checking 
Proof Service. Under this plan 
the Publishers’ office is relieved 
entirely of all detail work. 


Less expensive— 
Greater results. 


(Two months’ trial test offer) 


The Advertising 
CHECKING BUREAU). 


79 Madison Ave. (JX) 538 So. Clark St. 
NEW YORK ay CHICAGO 


PLEASE DON’T CALL THEM 
“HOT DOGS,” PACKER’S PLEA 


6 ‘GET ?em while they’re hot!” 

American meat packers are 
counting on newspapers to break 
down the “hot dog” phrase they 
have erected in the last few years, 
according to C. J. Reid, an official 
of the Albany Packing Company, 
in a plea to Albany (N. Y.) news- 
paper editors to slash all references 
in copy to “hot dogs.” 

The packers don’t care what 
other slogan is developed as long 
as the “hot dog” is a dead dog. 
“Red hots” is becoming a _ pre- 
ferred term. The chief objective 
of the meat packers, Mr. Reid re- 
vealed, is the cartoonist’s pencil. 
They don’t want to see any more 
of those cartoons depicting a dog 
entering a meat grinder and emerg- 
ing as a string of frankfurters. 


Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer-Sun; Julian 
Mason, editor, the New York Evening 
Post; Paul Patterson, editor, the Balti- 
more Sun and the Evening Sun; Clark 
Salmon, managing editor, the New Or- 
leans Jtem; Henry Justin Smith, manag- 
ing editor, Chicago Daly News and 
Casper Yost, editor the St. Louis Globe- 
Demvocrat. 

One juror will be the sole arbiter one 
month, another juror the next month and 
so on. At the end of twelve months the 
jury will vote upon the best twelve 
selected and printed in the Bookman. 
To that story will be awarded the edi- 
torial prize of $100 for the best story of 
the year. 

“City editors, managing editors, and 
reporters on all papers throughout the 
country are urged to cooperate in send- 
ing us stories by members of their staff or 
stories they themselves have written, or 
stories that have been called to their 
attention.” 

Stories for November are now being 
received. The arbiter for the month will 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS—blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and thoroughly 
sells both dealer and consumer: 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Portland 
aS Se, 


Detroit 


Fourth 
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City 
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economical coverage 
CONCen(latemia one 


paper— 
The Detroit News 


Offers advertisers 
unusual opportunities 


be Paul Patterson and the story he selec 
Bookman f 
Stories, however, should p 
be sent to him, but to the editor of ¢ 


will be printed 
February. 


in the 


Bookman, 452 5th avenue, New Yo 


City. 
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[Lez E. M. MAYER, formerly ¢ 
sociated with the Providence (R, | 


Journal and Bulletin 


in various 


pacities, is the author of “Just Betwe 
Us Girls” (Doubleday, Page & Co), 
book of humor in which he tells in| 
girl’s own manner what the young th 
talks about at home, abroad, and hy 


WRITER ELECTED MAYOR 
Frank Francis, special writer for 
Ogden (Utah) Standard Examiner ; 
former editor, was elected mayor by g 
majority, Nov. 8. He had served as m 
or twice before but had been out of of 


two terms. 


and influential industrial leader. 


America’ 
Complete 
Newspapeé 


His opponent was a weal 


Netional Advertising Representative, 


I, A, KLEIN 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


daly- 787 


A Real Home 
Newspaper _. 
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PHILADELPHI/ 
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Newspap 


The Grand Rapids Press 
The Flint Daily Journal 

The Saginaw Daily News 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Times Tribune 
The Muskegon Chronicle 
The Ann Arbor Times News 


J. E, LUTZ 
6 N. Michigan 
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. Y. LIBRARY CHIEFS 
HOLD DINNER 


an H. Miller Toastmaster at News- 
aper Club Gathering—Pay Tribute 
to Memory of Berry 
and Murphy 


few York newspaper librarians held a 
ner at the New York Newspaper Club, 
inday. evening, Nov. 7, to discuss li- 
ry and association problems. 

faurice Symonds, librarian of the 
vw York Daily News, and vice-chair- 
1 of the Newspaper Group of the Spe- 
Libraries Association, promoted the 
ir, while David G. Rogers, librarian 
the New York Herald Tribune, was 
_dinner committee chairman. John 
Miller, former chairman of the News- 
er Group, who is now with the Ledger 


dicate in Philadelphia, was toast- 
ster. 
efore sitting down to dinner, Mr. 


ler asked the company to stand in 
ue for a moment in memory of two 
ner newspaper librarians, both of Bos- 
who had passed away since the last 
ler two years ago. They were Wil- 
1 Frederic Berry of the Christian Sci- 
2» Monitor, and Walter E. Murphy 
he Boston Post. 
luring dinner a telegram was received 
n Miss Agnes J. Petersen, librarian 
the Mikwaukee Journal, chairman of 
Newspaper Group, sending greeting 
good wishes, and asking for support 
and loyalty to the group and Special 
raries Association. Then came a mes- 
e from Francis E. Cady of Cleveland, 
‘ident of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ion, in which he told of some of the 
ward steps of the national association 
‘ecent months, and pledged the hearty 
port of the national association and 
ts executive committee to the News- 
er Group in their efforts to advance 
interests of the group. 
Villiam Alcott, librarian of the Boston 
be, a former chairman of the News- 
er Group, and now a member of the 
cutive committee of Special Libraries 
ociation, brought in person the greet- 
; of the National Association and the 
ton librarians. He spoke of the 
ius of Joseph F. Kwapil of the Phila- 
Wia Public Ledger, who conceived the 
of an association of newspaper li- 
‘jans and whose membership now ex- 
is from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
1 in the United States and Canada. 
rof. James Melvin Lee, head of the 
artment of Journalism of New York 
versity, who was dining at the club, 
invited to speak to the company, and 
irew attention to the fact that such 
leeting as that would have been im- 
ible 20 or even 10 years ago, and 
it was probably true that a very true 
ye of a newspaper’s character could 
btained by a survey of its library. 
avid G. Rogers, of the Herald Trib- 
Charles Stolberg of the Sun, J. B. 
lair of Kinograms, Miss Anna T. 
man, business manager of the New 
k Times Index, and Maurice Symonds 
€ briefly and pointed out ways in 
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he Evening Star 


Vith Sunday Morning Editions 
Washington, D. C. 
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Cally everyone in the National 
apital. 

The Star's circulation is home 
irculation — both quality and 
uantity—the kind that counts 
10st with advertisers. 


- Y. Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


hicago Office—Tower Building 
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which the group could help newspaper 
librarians. 

Others present were Philip L. Fitz- 
patrick of the Evening Graphic; John 
Goetz of the Evening Post; H. G. Lahm, 
office manager, Pacific & Atlantic Photos: 
Reinhold T. Pusch and Irving Lorber of 
the American Weekly; Richard Meyer of 
P. & A. Photos; Matthew Redding of the 
Telegram; Arthur Rosenstock and Frank 
Purdy of the Bronx Home News; Miss 
Irene Swencicka of the Camden Courier- 
Post; Miss Marie A. E. Walker, Times; 
Miss Florence Walker, Wall Street Jowr- 
nal; Albert Engelhart and Thomas Lo- 
gan, American and Journal. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


NOT A STAFF MIGRATION 


To Epiror & PusitisHEer:—The article 
on page 54 of your Oct. 15 issue headed 
“Lewiston Invades Portland” is very 
misleading We are sure that you will 
welcome our corrections. The impression 
one would get from reading the article is 
that all of the people named had recently 
left the Sun-Journal staff to join the 
staff of the new paper in Portland. 

The facts are that one of the people 
referred to has not been connected with 
the Sun-Journal for 30 years; another 
for 20 years; another for 10 years; an- 
other for 5 years; another has not been 
with us for several months; one was 
never on our regular payroll; another 
has done only part time substitute work. 

The facts are that only two of those 
named went direct from our papers to 
the new Portland paper and both of these 
occupied minor positions in our mechani- 
cal department. 

Lewiston Sun-Journal, 
Frank S. Hoy, 
Busimess Manager. 


GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS 


To Epitor & PusrisHeER: It is time for news- 
paper publishers to demand the enforcement or 
repeal of the law requiring the semi-annual 
statements of ownership, circulation, etc. Cer- 
tainly, if retained upon the books, the law 
should be amended to simplify and clarify it. 

As to the circulation feature, there is much 
division of opinion as to what is meant by “paid 
subscriptions.”” After diligent inquiry, I am 
unable to find a case of government investiga- 
tion as to the truth of circulation figures given 
in these statements. It is notorious that there 
are often wide discrepancies between the P. O. 
and the A. B. C. figures of certain newspapers. 

As to the names of editors, business managers, 
etc., | have no reason to suppose that any wide 
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errors exist 
knowledge. 

Now as to the ownership. While the law re- 
quires the names of those owning one per cent 
of the property or one per cent of its secured 
debts, the Post Office department insists that 
wherever a corporation is named, the owners of 
one per cent or more of its stock shall be named 
and if one of these stockholders is a corpora- 
tion, then the names of its stockholders. 

Assume that a mortgage upon your plant is 
held by a bank, part of whose stock is owned 
by a railroad having as a large stockholder an- 
other corporation whose stock is in part owned 
by your rival through a small corporation, not 
publishing a newspaper. You must publish the 
names of the bank stockholders, those of the 
railroad, those of the third corporation and 
finally those of vour rival’s company. Is a law 
requiring this enforceable? 

Let us see what is the actual result, taking 
a survey of a small collection of post office 
statements of Oct. 1, 1926. The first thing to 
attract attention is that many newspapers ab- 
breviate the statement when publishing and there- 
by fail to satisfy our curiosity. Thus, over 200 
fail to print the paragraph asserting that no 
name of persons in interest has been omitted. 
There seems to be a general understanding that 
bank loans, no matter how well secured, shall 
not be listed. Where they are listed, no pre- 
tense is made of listing the stockholders of the 
banks. 

Some 125 papers list corporations among their 
stockholders but fail to list the holders of the 
stock of these corporations, Then there are 118 
papers treating likewise the corporations hold- 
ing their secured indebtedness. Some 24 papers 
make the excuse that they issued coupon bonds 
but do not attempt to name the original or last 
known owners. 

Thirty-four newspapers name trustees of 
security holders and 29 papers have trustee 
stockholders but fail to name the real owners. 

Eighteen newspapers have estate security 
holders and 130 papers have estate stockholders 
but none of them felt called upon to name the 
beneficiaries of these estates. 

Some newspapers explicitly name only the 
holders of common stock and fail to make any 
statement as to holders of their preferred stock. 
Some explicitly omit naming the holders of real 
estate mortgages. Others explicitly fail to name 
holders of secured obligations other than bonds 
and mortgages. 

It seems perfectly clear to me that, without 
amendment, the law is unenforceable and that 
the feature of enforcement of most importance— 
that of circulation scrutiny—would require a 
considerable appropriation and the creation of an 
examining force like that of the A. B. C. As 
a matter of fact, such a body of examiners would 
largely take over the functions of the A. B. C. 

E. Pepro, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


SHOPPING NEWS “COMPETITION” 


To Eprror & PustisHeR: I have read with 
extreme interest the controversy between the 
Dayton, O.. papers and the local merchants rela- 
tive to the Shopping News. 


ABC Figures 
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most powerful of all news- 
paper 
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Eprror & PusLisHer has handled the matter 
openly and above board, giving a detailed, un- 
biased account of the conditions as they exist. 

I only want to ask this: Since when has 
newspaper advertising got itself in the condi- 
tion that it is liable to be annihilated by hand- 
bill mediums, or at least partially so? What 
has become of reader interest, that one tangible 
thing that every newspaper must have, that one 
thing that is essential to the advertisements in 
each and every 


y paper? It seems to me that all 
newspaper publishers and newspaper advertising 
men have reason to be somewhat alarmed when 
“freeze out tactics’ are necessary to compete 
with a door-to-door hand-bill proposition. Has 
it not been proven in thousands upon thou 
sands of instances, to the satisfaction of the 
retail merchants that their advertising dollar 
will bring them greater returns when spent in 
newspaper space? 

Of course I realize that the newspapers in 
Dayton have their own problem and they must 
face it by whatever means they think best. 
Possibly the Shopping News is something new, 
a medium that can successfully be forced on the 
public without all the essential elements found 
in the newspaper medium, only. 

However, I honestly believe that when news 
paper men and sellers of space cannot meet a 
competitor (especially of the hand-bill variety ) 
face to face, and without the use of mono- 
Polistic tactics, whip it to death, it is time to 
call a_ halt and study a little more closely this 
advertising medium called newspaper space. 

{. W. STAUFFER, 
The Winfield (Kan.) Daily Courier. 
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BUREAU MEN SHIFTED 


Baltimore Sun Gives Correspondents 


Change of Scenery 


In pursuance of its policy of moving 
staff men from one bureau to another the 
Baltimore Sun has transferred Dewey 
Fleming from the Washington bureau to 
the New York bureau in executive charge. 

W. A. S. Douglas, present head of the 
Chicago bureau, comes to the Washington 
bureau to replace Fleming under J, Fred 
Essary, chief of the latter. 

McCullough, now head of the 
York bureau, goes to Chicago. 

Fleming and McCullough are graduates 
of the local staff of the Baltimore Sun. 

Douglas entered the service of the Sun 
from the outside. 


New 


HEADLINE PRAISED 


Readers Like Poetic Head Telling of 
Cardinal O’Donnell’s Death 


The Indianapolis News has been receiv- 
ing telephone calls and letters of com- 
mendation as a result of a headline which 
appeared in the News over the story on 
the death of Patrick, Cardinal O’ Donnell, 
of Ireland. The headline, which was 
written by Laurayne Tolle, telegraph edi- 
tor, read: “Dark Hangs the Night On 
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Hills of Donegal.” The second deck was 
“Patrick, Cardinal O’Donnell, Primate of 
Ireland, Lies Dead.” 

Commenting on the headline, Ray D. 
Everson, managing editor of The News, 
said: “I think it was one of the best 
headlines ever written and shows how any 
subject can be unusually made interest- 
ing by a headline that catches the reader’s 
eye. 

Mr. Tolle is a graduate of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism of Indiana University. 
While in school he was a reporter and 
copy editor on the Jndiana Daily Student 
and editor of The Arbutus, the University 
annual. 


PRESS CLUB ORGANIZED 


Organization of the Palm Beach Press 
Club, the first formed in that city, has 
been completed. John V. Watts, man- 
aging editor of the Palm Beach Times, 
is president, with Elmer Burgess, re- 
porter, Tropical Sun, as vice-president. 
Don Morris, Times sports editor, was 
elected secretary, and Robert Dudley, re- 
porter of the Independent, treasurer. 


EDWARDS RE-ELECTED 


Henry P. Edwards, veteran baseball 
writer for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
has been elected for the fourth term sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Base Ball 
Writers’ Association of America. 


HECKER TO ROCHESTER 


Albany Hearst Man Transferred from 
Times-Union to Journal 


Transfer of Con Hecker, advertising 
director of the Albany Times-Union since 
last January, to the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Journal, and appointment of William A. 
Glass, formerly of the advertising staff of 
the Knickerbocker Press, as his succes- 
sor, were effected last week in personnel 
changes on the display staff of the Times- 
Union. 

Maurice L. Platt, formerly head of the 
advertising copy department, and only re- 
cently designated promotion and service 
manager, has been made local advertis- 
ing manager. Ted Hyde, advertising de- 
partment artist of the Knickerbocker 
Press, has been added to the Times- 
‘Union art staff in the new changes. 

Mr. Glass, the new advertising director, 
recently resigned from the Knickerbocker 
Press to become resident manager of the 
Hudson Valley Coke and Products corp- 
oration. He was formerly connected with 
the Chicago Post and Detroit News in 
advertising work. 


$500 PRIZE CONTEST 


The Harmon Foundation, New York, 
has announced an award of $500 with a 
gold medal to the author of the article 


appearing in any American periodica 
during 1927 which constructively inflw 
ences the social or industrial welfare ii 
the United States. Nominations, whic 
are to cover articles published durin; 
the calendar year of 1927, may be sub 
mitted until March 1, 1928. 


NEW RECEIVER NAMED 


O. J. Smith Now Handling Affairs o 
Defunct Indianapolis Post 


Obie J. Smith, president of the O. | 
Smith Realty Company, last week we 
appointed receiver for the Indianapol 
Post Publishing Company, of which Joh 
L. Duvall, former mayor, was one of tl 
chief backers, by Judge Robert C. Baltze 
in the United States District court. 

The petition for a new receiver to suj 
plant John Castor of the Castor Bro 
Printing Company was made by atto 
neys for the Metals Refining Company ; 
Hammond, Ind.; the Mergenthaler Lin) 
type Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y., ai 
the Lanston Monotype Company | 
Philadelphia, Pa., who filed joint clain 
against the Post totalling $6,037.71 
Federal court Nov. 1. 

Assets of the Post have been on sa 
for more than a month but no bids ha 
been received. Judge Mahlon E. Bash 
Probate court put a sale price of $1150 
on the assets. 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Scott 16, 24 and 32-Page Presses 


GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for black 
or color work, also Goss Sextuple. 


HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Seaxtuple, 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Double Sex- 
tuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereotype 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available for Early Delivery 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory.....-..-+ Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office.....+..s.eeeee- Monadnock Block 


Drive and Control 
for 
Newspaper Presses 


The Muskegon (Mich. ) 
Chronicle will install a 
75-h.p. General Elec- 
tric alternating-current 
drive on its Duplex 
sextuple press. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

A copy of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
reaches practically every Publisher and 
his executives. Your advertisement in 
its columns is.a salesman ever present 
_pbacked by the prestige gained and 


maintained by this publication in every 
newspaper Office. 


Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or write 
us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Stereotype Room 


Efficiency 


Means quick productien of good 
plates and the elimination of re- 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 


Hard and Soft Cork Blankets 
Heavy Wool Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 
Thin Wool Moulders 
(All Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 
No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 


Easy to tear, quick to place 


New England Newspaper Supply 
Company 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cable Address NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 


Supplies and Equipment 


Fastest, most. easily operated, 
most accurate an lurable flat 
casting box you can buy. Per: 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up ar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Hoe Stereotype 
Furnace with Hoe 
Equipoise Curved 
Casting Moulds and 
Pumps. 


If it’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 
R. HOE & CO., INC. 


Sharon Bldg. So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


GOSS, 
PRESS" 
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SN yyor Os) 
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GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. | 
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The Quickest and Best Casting Unit 


Z 
SAN FRANCISCO 


504-520 Grand St., New York Cit 
Pere Marquette Bldg. 7 Water St 
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‘DITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 


Count six words to the line 


J 

Vhite space charge at same rate per line 
er insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
ertion. Minimum Contract space, three 
nes. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
ight to classify, edit or reject any adver- 
sement. 


SUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


ulletin of Periodical Publishing Properties for 
dle will be sent those desiring to invest in 
ie publishing business. Harris-Dibble Co., 345 
fadison Ave., New York. 


esirable Weekly, county seat, Kansas. Good 
reulation; modern up-to-date plant; gross busi- 
ess over $25,000; earning good dividends; ini- 
al payment $15,000. J. B. Shale, Times Bldg., 
ew York. 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


fiddle West Properties—Exclusive listings. 
fo damaging publicity. Personal service in 
very deal. Everything confidential. High 
rade newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. 
mox, 851 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


mar D. Gray, Newspaper Broker, Sturgeon, 

lissouri, who has just put two more papers 

ether at Louisiana, Mo., writes: 

“T can sell the best weekly paper in Mis- 
i, with building, for $37,500. Paper is 

learing around $10,000 per year. 

“Have client who wants to buy a daily paper 

earing around $100,000 per year and priced 

nder a million dollars. 

“Tf you can raise $22,500 I can sell you a 

Visconsin daily for $45,000, clearing $17,000 
ar. 

F | can sell a weekly in Oklahoma and clear 
field for $11,500. Reasonable payment down. 

“Tf you have surplus printing office equipment 

or a small weekly ale write D. Boone Os- 

orn, Mack’s Creek, Mo. 


Collections 


iccounts, Notes collected everywhere. No 
harges unless collected. Established 25 years. 
jank reference. May’s Collection Agency, 
omerset, Ky. 

diene 


Newspaper for Sale 


Veekly for sale in town of 5,000, on Del. Mar, 
Mo Peninsula. Apply D-599, Editor & Pub- 
s 
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Publication Printing 


ir. Publisher, are your printing bills eating 
P your profits? Cut this cost without sacri- 
cing ity! Our business is printing any 
magazine—and printing it right, at 
1¢ lowest price. We are organized and 
n° give you efficient and prompt serv- 
— ne e poe, ere pees peaks. DS, Cie 
us te ou how we do it. ees 
ffiman Prints . 
Visconsin. 


2 Printing Company, Wisconsin Rapids, 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


2 Tetra 
trculation—When quick, additional circulation 
erage becomes necessary, remember that 
ir twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
_your proof against experimenting. Write or 
i acific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
7. Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


al 
Sater tare, Se 
’ ing, ° tor: ° 

! Club ietelens. Tgina s oO ales 


ce Ne ltt 
reatest Results per Dollar expended in eircu- 


tic Iding campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ee : Adee A 
Mes Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 


Circulation Buflders—The W. S. Ken- 
Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 

. Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
has set the standard for aggres- 
circulation campaigns for nearly 


on that 
ve, successful 
venty years. 


er ea Or- 


Circulation 
circulation building es 


he World’s Largest 
“ The onl 


in Newspa om = furnishi blish 
‘urnishing publishers’ 
fidavits of the exact results of rts peel 


The Charles Partl 
juilding, Indianapolis.” i 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


Editorial--One of the big newspapers of the 
Middle West is looking for a human interest 
editorial .writer, one whose writing appeals to 
the present age; containing the touch of youth 
and life. Such a man, say from age 35 to 40, 
who is now doing good work, can secure a very 
fine connection in a city with desirable living 
conditions. Applicants must give details of their 
experience and send samples of work. All com- 
munications will be treated confidential. D-614, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Street Circulator wanted for morning, after- 
noon and Sunday papers, If you are a hard 
worker and can promote boys and men, this 
is a real position. Tell me of your past experi- 
ence and references. Address D-608, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Syndicate Salesmen—Local territory is now 
being assigned by a nationally known newspaper 
Syndicate and a liberal commission allowed. 
In making application give references and previ- 
og experience if any. D-609, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Man desires change in position, 
where field is larger, with possibilities of ad- 
vancement. Seven years’ experience on large 
and small dailies. Now employed as advertising 
manager of small daily with five thousand cir- 
culation. Have reached top of ladder as far as 
advancement is concerned on this paper. Want 
position where executive ability, combined with 
knowledge of foreign, local, and classified ad- 
vertising will be appreciated. Have also been 
successful with special editions. Not afraid of 
hard work and long hours. Go anywhere. Can 
veu use me? D-518, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Man, experienced in writing, lay- 
ing out and selling, wants position January 1 
with reliable paper. Full of ideas and energy. 
Particulars on request. D-607, care Editor & 
Publisher. 


Advertising—Resourceful advertising manager 
local or national, vigorous business getter, thor- 
ough general newspaper training. Also conspic- 
uous record as department store advertising 
and sales promotion manager. Man of wide ad- 
vertising acquaintance, good personality, fine 
character, initiative, energy, practical achieve- 
ment. Now on leading New York daily. D-615, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


Advertising Salesman, 31; married, six years’ 
experience, good copy and layout, large city 
meereres experience. D-570, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Assistant to Editor of Weekly—Young man 
with original ideas and some experience re- 
A and rewrite. D-579, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Business Manager, 15 years’ experience, now 
with Metropolitan daily, desires connection with 
greater opportunity. Capable of taking full 
charge. Has enviable record as editorial execu- 
tive and business and circulation builder. Best 
references. D-600, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, now employed as assist- 
ant, desires to change. Previously employed 
as circulation manager on daily and Sunday. 
A disbeliever in premiums. Office-owned routes 
and boy promotion my specialty. Past and 
present employers my best references. D-587, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, experienced organizing 
carrier systems wishes to change. At present 
on New York daily. References. D-583, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Employed, 18 years’ ex- 
perience, organizer, producer, record for _effi- 
ciency. Reference. D-593, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Circulation Manager — Experienced Morning, 
Evening and Sunday papers. Thorough 
knowledge of every detail. Producer maximum 
results with minimum outlay. Can report on 
short notice. D-574, Editor & Publisher. 


City Circulator—Young, 
metropolitan paper. 


employed by large 
Had experience with three 
other papers. 


Invite inquiries from papers of 
150,000 or less. D-571, Editor & Publisher. 


Composing Room Foreman—Prefer plant of five 
to ten machines; East or Middle West. Under- 
stands makeup, handling ads, copy, etc., as 
well as mechanism of both Linotype and Inter- 
type; union. Address N. Foreman, 135 V 
Tenth Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Composing Room Foreman, good operator, 
makeup, practical printer, handle men. Chester 
Fields, 1701 Morrow St., Waco, Texas. 


Editor—Young, experienced all desks, metro- 
politan, small dailies, ready now. Near New 
York preferred. D-601, Editor & Publisher. 


Editcrial Executive, who can produce a news- 
paper evervbody must have, wants to connect 
with publisher who needs that kind of a paper. 
D-605, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Assistant, competent to take entire 
charge. Trade, city daily experience. Ex- 
cellent references. D-606, Editor & Publisher, 
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_ Employment—Equipment—Services 


MECHANICAL 


Situations Wanted 


Executive—Middle age, married, executive 
ability, experienced in business office, A.B.C. 
methods, also factory costs and general office 
management. Chicago preferred. D-582, Edi- 
tor & Publisher, 


Executive, specializing in building up good 
will, available as managing editor or city edi- 
tor. D-602, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager—Somewhere in the South or South- 
west there is a publisher who would like to be 
relieved of the actual management of his paper 
by a man, not too old, but not too young, who 
has gained thorough experience in newspaper 
direction by virtue of successful ownership in 
towns of from 10,000 to 20,000, and as pub- 
lisher of paper in city of 100,000; who is a 
forceful editorial writer, a news executive of 
initiative and vision, who can direct advertising, 
build circulation along substantial lines, figure 
costs, and whose particular forte is coordinating 
all departments into smooth running organiza- 
tion. “ Such a man is available and will come to 
the publisher in question to demonstrate, with 
a view of making permanent connection, Salary 
op oes no object. Write D-517, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Newspaper Man of wide experience and ma- 
ture judgment, but young enough to publish an 
up-to-the-minute paper, desires to form per- 
manent connection with afternoon daily or large 
weekly where there is a field for constructive 
work. Is a virile editorial writer and high grade 
news editor. Will accept reasonable salary to 
Prefer Middle Atlantic States or South, 
D-612, Editor 


start. 
but will consider any good offer. 
& Publisher. 


Newspaper Menager, thoroughly versed in 
managing and publishing small city dailies, will 
be open for position December 1st or after, 
due to change of ownership. Desires position 
in upper Mississippi valley town of 8,000 to 
20,000. Married, family, 36 years old, Mason, 
past president Rotary club. 21 years experi- 
ence in all departments of newspaper work. 
A-1 references as to integrity, ability and past 


performance. Want a permanent position. 
D-611, Editor & Publisher. 
Publisher, Assistant Publisher or Business 


Manager wants position. This man is young 
and thoroughly schooled in his work. He has 
been publisher of one of the best small town 
dailies in this country. His work is what made 
it what it is today. He understands the plant 
from the bottom up. He is not afraid of work. 
He is full of ideas and knows how to put them 
on a paying basis. He is unsatisfied in the 
small field and is Jooking for work in larger 
field. Do you need a go-getter? All replies 
in confidence. Write D-610, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter—Young woman, college graduate, age 
26, wants work as reporter on newspaper in 


Equipment for Sale 


Goss Comet, 8-col. page; immediate delivery. 
List 41, 16 pages, ready. Low prices on 
Presses, Linotypes, Intertypes, Monotypes, other 
equipment. Peckham Machinery Co., 1328 
Broadway, N, Y. City. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines. at bargain prices, Easy 
terms. Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
Ere tothot. N;, Ye City, 


Press for Sale: 32 page Hoe Simplex news- 
paper press, with stereotyping equipment, 2234 
inch cut off, 21 inch type column, now set for 
8 columns 12 ems. Has high speed folder, all 
in fine condition. Also have Critter Hadiner 
electrical equipment for driving, push button 
system, alternating current. 60 cycles, 220 
volts, 3 phase. Will be sold at a_ bargain. 
Address Clarksburg Publishing Company, 
Clarksturg, W. Va. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted 


Duplex 8-page Flat Bed Press wanted. Mail 
full information and lowest price for cash to 
A. M. Carniero & Company, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 28, 1927. 

The Board of Directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of Sixty Cents (60c) a 
share on the Common Stock of this Company, 
payable November 15, 1927, to Common Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business No- 
bvmeer Ist, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed. 
not close. 


Transfer books will 


OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


j= WE CONNECT THE WIRES === 


66 No. 1 classified manager, 
excellent ability, industry 
and reputation,’’ wants new con- 


nection. Six years’ experience 
with dailies of from 10,000 to 
65,000 circulation. Successful 


also as display advertising sales- 


East. 12603, Editor & Publisher. man and copy writer, with back- 
Emes zi ground of merchandise selling. 
Reportter—27, six years’ experience. Federal, Age 29, married, high school edu- 
Labor, court beats, sports. Married, no chil- cation. Present salary $60. 
dren. Details, references, samples of work on Mention our No, 2755, 
reauest. Available soon. D-604, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
Stereotyper wants work anywhere. Experi- FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
enced wet and dry mats. Albert A. Ehl, Solon, | SECURITY BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Towa. 2 
° . 
Equipment for Sale North Carolina Daily 
Duplex two-way press for sale. Sixteen : ° . 
Chases, eight column, twelve em. Seven and Evening only, and exclusive in 
half horsepower motor. Rollers. blankets, ex- its field, can be purchased for 


cellent. Cash or terms at bargain price. Max 


Miller, The Dispatch, Kokomo, Indiana. 


Mr. Publisher 


Let us put you in 
touch with a live wire 
who will “pep” up 
the department that 
you realize is slipping 
a trifle. 


Classified Service 


Editor & Publisher 


$30,000—one-half cash and bal- 


ance on agreeable terms. 


A real small city opportunity 


Palmer, Dewitt & Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


ANNOUNCING 
The New Firm of 
Harwell & Rockwell 


Newspaper Brokers 


Successors, Harwell & Cannon 


Following the death of Mr. Cannon, 
Mr, Aubrey Harwell announces that he 
has taken into partnership Mr. James E, 
a newspaper publisher with 
experience, and the business 


Rockwell, 
22 years’ 
of the firm of Harwell & Cannon will be 
continued at the old offices in the Times 
Building which have been occupied for 


15 years, Offices have also been opened 
in Birmingham for the southern and 
western territories. 


Harwell & Rockwell 
Times Building New York 


DOEEAK 


TON OPER s 
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One Dollar 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 
lished. Send 
clipping for 
payment. 


$ $ 


HE Houston Chronicle runs an in- 
teresting and attractive page under 
caption “Tea-time Talk.’ The 


the 
center of the page is composed of short 
chatty articles relative to cooking, house- 
keeping, the home, and other subjects 


of interest to women. Around _ this 
center copy are advertisements of busi- 
nesses and shops that cater exclusively 


A group of stores handling piece goods 
might be lined up in a “Make It Your- 
self” series of advertisements to be run 
during the current pre-Christmas season. 
The copy, prepared by the newspaper, 
might illustrate various gifts to be made 
at home from materials purchased at the 
stores buying the space—P.N.S., New 
York. 


BAGBY ARRAIGNED 


Frederick L. Bagby, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Salt Lake City Utah States- 
man, entered a plea of not guilty to a 
charge of criminal libel when arraigned 
before Judge Ritchie in the Third Dis- 
trict Court, Oct. 25. Bagby is accused 
of having stated in the Statesman that 
he was offered $1,000 if he would sup- 
press a liquor and vice story in which 
three county commissioners were con- 
concerned. 


DINNER FOR CLAUDEL 


Count Paul Claudel, French Ambas- 
sador to the United States, will be the 
dinner guest of the Association of For- 
eign Press Correspondents, New York, 
on Tuesday, Nov. 15, at the new Sherry- 
Netherland Hotel. 


floods occurring in your section or a 
floods that have occurred in the pa 
Your readers will appreciate being re; 
sured that they are safe from this type 
disaster.—C. E. Pellissier, Boston. 


An Ohio newspaper made an excell; 
story (localized) on the development 
gasoline and its by-products. 


The stc 


answered the question often asked as 
how so many filling stations survive, 


going into the old files and quoting | 
retail price of products in the city deriy 


from crude oil twenty years ago, ¢ 
then giving the estimated retail price 
the numerous by-products of crude 
today. The story was not only highly 
teresting but educational as well.—B. A, 


The Des Moines Register each Sun 


offers prizes of the (the winner’s) che 
of $2 books for the best short bi 


review used on their book page. 1 


popularity of the contest brings rep 
from all over.the state and it has 
in no small way to make the book ; 


to women.—Norman B. Terry. 


CTO CAEAOOET BAPE ROSTER CALIORELA NICENT DERI 


ae = = = 


DELIVERED IN FULLERTON: = 


eres Sparen aay mee me are rman aye cyearen eee ~—e 

Ps pe tanay ra bran me H 

| ofthese Cars Delivered in Fallerton, as of This Date, Freight and War Tax Included ' 
Oldsmobile |] Chevrolet || Nash 


j The Prices 
| Oakland 


| ateer 


Pontiac 


, 
t 


The Fullerton 


(Cal.) News-Tribune 
sold this half-page to 15 local deal- 
ers featuring new car prices, delivered. 


A Boston paper runs a special page 
each Friday devoted to markets. The 
latest quotations of daily products, meats, 
vegetables and fruit occupies about two 
columns with interesting news matter 
interspersed. It is good reading for the 
housewife. Chain stores, markets, poul- 
try dealers and others have their ads 
flanking this feature. It is logical that 
the matron plans her buying for Satur- 
day on a Friday evening. This idea could 
be used in most evening papers.—F. S., 
Salem, Mass. 

Here’s an idea the writer used in Man- 
chester, N. H., in the old days, to in- 
crease patronage of the classified columns : 
I centered a form at the top of the first 
classified page. This form was in the 
nature of an order blank, and was cap- 
tioned: ‘“Here’s My Ad For To-Mor- 
row’s Classified Pages.” The classifica- 
tion was supposed to be checked by the 
advertiser in the upper left-hand corner 
of the form to facilitate handling in the 
office. These having subscription ac- 
counts could have the ads put on their 
monthly bills; all others were required 
to send stamps or check. I have had 
75 of these orders (most of them for 
three or more insertions) returned from 
one issue-—Victor N. Vetromile. 


In helping the local stores get more 
Christmas business it will be a good 
thing to obtain copies of December issues 
of papers in other cities of about the 
same size as your own and to then take 
these papers around to the local adver- 
tisers so they can see what advertisers 
in other cities are doing —F. H. W. 


Authoritative Accounts 
of Washington News are 
written by George R. 


Holmes exclusively for 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


63 Park Row, New York City 


One Dollar will 
be paid for each: 
idea published. 


Send clipping 
for payment. 


SNAPPY Saturday morning story 

based on interviews predicting the 
results of important university and col- 
lege football games to be played that day 
is used by the Waterloo (la.) Tribune. 
Prominent alumni of institutions con- 
cerned made the best subjects, although 
all types of fans were queried. Each 
person “predicted” but one contest, and 
only one or two predictions on each game 
were given—L. G. Moeller. 


One of the recurring complaints from 
Brooklyn parents is, according to the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, that very young 
children, after they have entered the pub- 
lic school system, are subject to a con- 
stant change of teachers. It has been 
proposed that teachers in the lowest grades 
should stay with their classes for two 
years instead of six months. What do 
the readers of your paper think of the 
idea? If suggested in an interview with 
the officers of the local parent-teachers 
association, this lead is likely to be pro- 
ductive of a good reader-interest feature 
story._W. F. D. New York City. 


On my Long Island section I have 
started a contest to find the oldest apple- 
bearing tree or oldest orchard in Long 
Island, offering a prize of $10 in gold. 
I’m getting pretty good results with let- 
ters and copy from all over the Island. 
The State Director of Agriculture has 
written me, saying it was especially good 
as the agricultural history of America 
has been “sadly neglected.” We found 
one tree 130 years old. I guess this stunt 
could be tried all over the country.— J. J. 
Shores, Brooklyn Eagle. 


Local unions and trade councils the 
country over are adopting or urging the 
five-day week for various branches of 


For Serials That Sell 
Newspapers 


“THE LOVELORN,”’ by Beatrice Fairfax 

“THE CONSTANT FLAME,” by Wini- 
fred Van Duzer 

“BROADWAY,” by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott 

“WHERE’S EMILY?’ by Carolyn Wells 

“THE CATSPAW,’’ by Robert Terry 
Shannon 


“HER HUSBAND’S SECRETARY,” by 
William Almon Wolff 


“THE CHEERING THRONG,’’ by Fred 
MaclIsaac 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


the trade. This is an important economic 
change in the history of labor. It has 
been commented on by leading world 
figures: Judge Gary went to the bible to 
find support of his denunciation of the 
movement—“SIX days shalt thou labor—” 
Get the situation in your city from the 
local trades council, write the story, giving 
the opinion of leading citizens on the sub- 
ject, allowing space for the labor leaders 
to express their views and for the banker, 
minister, and business man to have their 
say. This is a timely subject of great 
concern to all thinking people-—J. M. M.., 
Asbury Park, N. J 


With the floods raging over New Eng- 
land now is the time for a feature story 
with photographs, showing the conditions 
of the local reservoirs, the chance of any 


GENE CARR 


Now With 
the 


United Feature Syndicate 


A NEW STRIP 
Released December 1. 


UNITED FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


World Bldg. New York 


Le EE EE 


“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 


“feature” of the Sunday issue.—D, , 
mand. 


A daily Graphic fea 
that is a sure hit with tho 
sands of followers. 


es a | 
A Beauty feature for the 
girl readers that’s different 


Part of regular Graphic 
service or sold separately. 


Graphic Syndicate, Ine. 


350 Hudson St. 
New York City 


Buffalo, The Wonder City of America 
Buffalo—a profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertising goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 


cellent, retail and other 
business _ thriving. One 
newspaper will put your 


story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Representatives | 
Graybar Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, 
Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
Philadelphia Boston | 


| 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau 0 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza 
tion of college trained newspaper 
magazine and advertising men 
wants to help you find him 
The Bureau puts you in touct 
with experienced, energetic mer 
—it saves you time by recom: 
mending only those who mee 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delt 
Chi, 836 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


Til. 
NO CHARGE TO : 
EMPLOYERS. 
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.» NEW ENGLAND 
Statistical. 


No section of the country can show so much and prove its greatness with so few statistics 
as the New England states. Delving into the figures it is found that there is “much” in 
“little,” in this small section of the country. 


New England probably has the most concentrated industrial activities of any group of 
states in the country. For example, 7% of the total population of the United States live 
in this area which represents only 2 | /10th percent of the total area of the country. Yet 
12.6 percent of the capital investment, 14.2 percent of the countries industrial workers 
and |1 percent of the total value of manufactured products are found in this small area. 
In the production of products and commodities this favored territory ranks first in thirty- 
six distinct lines of importance. 


We could go on enumerating lists of statistics to show the importance of this market. It 
is sufficient to say, however, that the same statistics can be applied to New England as a 
market of great buying and consuming power. The national advertiser who comes to 
this market can come prepared to reap the benefits from his investment in any newspaper 
campaign that will forcefully present the merits of his product to New England’s consum- 


ers. 
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On the Homeward-Bound 


SUBURBAN 


The SUN is read by far more people than any other New York Newspaper 


A recent census of fifteen commuters’ trains departing between five and six P. M. un five different 
railroad lines showed that more passengers were reading The Sun than all the other four even- 


TRAINS 


ign ara shied Sf) 


ing newspapers combined. The detailed figures for each train are given below: 


N.-Y 2» N.-H. & A. Railroad 
Leaving Grand Central Station 
at 5:02 Pe Me tor 


MT. VERNON, N. Y.: 


The Sun: 3.4 200 eee eee 282 
Second Papers... (ae acteee eee 84 
Third, Paper: (. Sucdecieetbick ois 42 
Fourth. Paper (areca 38 
Filth) Paper icc. eens ate 33 = 
Total of these four papers ............ 197 


N. Y., N. H. & H, Railroad 
Leaving Grand Central Station 
dt 'ou36 Ree for 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.: 


The Suns.) 4p eee eee 261 
Second Paper 1.6... 69 
‘Third Paper 4.72 cee ce 45 
Rotirty papenmearr ree 39 
FPitth Papeete sr....a01s <r 33 
Total of these four papers) ...... 0... -% 186 


N. Y., N. He & H. Railroad 
Leaving Grand Central Station 
at 5432 PM. for 


STAMFORD, CONN: 


The Sun eee te eee ieee 223 
Second Papert tae teens 65 
‘Fhird. VRaperh yates ec create 47 
Fourtha:-Papeme eer 27 
Biith @ Panett scene orem: 26 0 
Total of these four papers ..........-- 165 


N. Y. C. Railroad 
Leaving Grand Central Station 
at oR ay or 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y.: 


The: Sit. se seca eee ae 292 
Secondweaper sl) gnc.cte ae 80 
Rhird: (Raper +. eresee cee = 76 
Fourth Paper Sseeeastetecre.« 49 
Rifth Papet eee eee 30 
Total of these four. papers ~.....5...~% 235 
N. ¥s C. Rattroad 


Leaving Giand Central Station 
t 5:39-P. M. for 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.: 


The. Supik eestor area) toe eae 318 
Secondieaner, :. shaneeeer eee 77 
Phittgeapen a. erecta ers « 68 
Foutn: Papert meacereteret es 57 
EVftli wh a peieaneheeteia ctocelstotererettaaerels 34 
Total of these four papers ............ 236 


280 Broadway 


N. Y.-C. Railroad 
Leaving Grand Central Station 
at a:03)P. Ms for 


OSSINING, N. Y.: 


The: S an Agere b acas.6 otedgere at 169 
SecotidsPanerenncn jaa! se ete 64 
hind “Paperaecwe b.teeteasetst ier 61 
Fourth: Paper germs : pute miter ss 32 
Batth Paper bie vetasacse ogee 26 
Total of these four papers ............ 183 


L. I. Railroad 
Leaving Pennsylvania Station 
at o219/P. Migtor 


PORT WASHINGTON, L. IL. 


‘The -Sunic4 geese cee see ZAG 
Second: Paper Seer. te: sure ci 152 
Third Papetacnernr: nissan ta srr 83 
Fourth! Paper Renereccansoed sis 79 
mitth Paper een sctcc ieee 72 
Total of these four papers ............ 386 


L. I, Railroad 
Leaving Pennsylvania Station 


at 4:59 P. M. for 
OYSTER BAY, L. L: 


The. Sun tise) Beoeece ee 169. 
Second Papel soem (aan anne 96 
‘Third! Paper yest. aeeeeelee 76 
Kourth Papertecae eee tet 46 
Pitth Paper stan aie seater eats 41 
Total of these four papers ............ 259 


L. I. Railroad 
Leaving Pennsylvania Station 


at 5:09 P. M. for 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I.: 


The-Sun 8 teerece Gen es 194 
Seconds Paper ap iea Ver iceaies skeonee 93 
ARhrind “Pap ets ie ken iceaecrs ote tysrereuay 79 
Hourth ePaper tieckh er aati 52 
Pyith! Paper ..6 een. reread cine 18 
Total of these four papers ............ 242 


L. I. Railroad 
Leaving Pennsylvania Station 
at 5:35 P. M-for 


BABYLON, L. I.: 


The Sun * 35.4% FS... cmterenae Aly 
Second! Paperieeea ce ineeneiiers 126 
Third: Raper: 22s tacnss ester 125 
Fourth Paper sear ameter acm 81 
Fifth Papenistaserm aan se 18 
Total of these four ‘papers ............ 350 


Erie Railroad 3 
Leaving Erie Station . | 
at 5:34 P. M. for 


4 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J.: a 

The Sun .... .... 1... 253m | 
Second Paper’ =..202 .. ae 137 
Third ‘Paper ...c 0 te eee 79 
Fourths Paper® 5.2.2 . sae eee 70 

Fifth Papet?) ... cio eee 67 | 

Total of these four papers ............ 3590 | 


D. L. & W, Railroad 
Leaving Hoboken at 5:30 P. M. for 


MONTCLAIR, N. J: 


The Sun .... 2... .. eee 230m 
Second. Paper *...2....5. ee 64 
Third? Paper 2c. 2p eee 47 
Fourth Papet® -:% see Late 35 
Fitth Paper a. 0... hee 28 
Total of these four papers ............ 174, 


a D. L. & W. Railroad 
Leaving Hoboken at 5:31 P. M. for 


ORANGE, N. J.: 


The Sun .:... . 22 259 
Second, Paper... .. ds.= eee 74 
Third Paper =... Sa aeeeeee 56 
Fourth Paper...) suas 39 
Fifth Paper: ... .. i225 eee 24 
Total of these four papers ............ 193, 


D. L. & W. Railroad 
Leaving Hoboken at 5:15 P. M. for 


SUMMIT, N. J.: 


The Sun “4... .. }..0 2 149 
Second-Paper™ .....) eee 35 be 
‘Third Paper iiss9-.. a eee 30 
Fourth “Paper” 52: 2an se eee 28 
Fifth Paper... ..\2: .... eee 13 : 
Total of these four papers ......-2senm 106 

Evie Railroad : 7 

Leaving Erie Station ou’ 

at 5:34 P. M. for 4 
GLEN RIDGE, N. J.: . | 
| 

The Sun . +..2... (2 347 
Second! Paper Gis... .caphceneee 84 . 
Third * Paper 150 2) «seed eee 59 pl 
Fourth, Papers 5..00 ae. eo eee 57 si 
Biftth: Paper 225 swe. Set eenee 41 Bg 
Total of these four papers ............ 241 
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COMICS 
Ny 6 cals ois oc cies D&s 
Mame Chow .............. daily 
Muuecline Alley ............. D&S 
sn D&S 
Moon Mullins ............. D&S 
Mimphan Annie ............. D&S 
RES D&S 
Ste lll Sunday 
Manic UM] LE St SR nee D&S 
i 

CARTOONS 

A a Sunday 
MeGutcheon ............... D&S 
3 OYee ae D&S 
Meme Williams’ .........+..5 D&S 
& 
FICTION 


Blue Ribbon Daily Serial 

Blue Ribbon Sunday Serial 

Blue Ribbon Short Stories 

Daily True Life Stories 
Margaret Orr’s “Stories of Girls” 


F y 
P / 
lf) tf . 
| 


HUMOR 


Westbrook Pegler ¥ 
Duke Bakrak 
Snowshoe Al 


5 = Ei 
WEEKLY i 
E. W. Kemble’s Children’s Storied ¥ 


H. L. Mencken Literary Articles /. > 


Burns Mantle N, Y. Theatre Letter 
Weekly Hollywood Letter 

New York Society Letter | 
Builders Page 
“About Broadway” by Hellinger 
Book Reviews 

Cartoon Fillers 

Confessions of Authors 

Club Ethics 

Etiquette 

Fashions (Paris) 

Justice Series 

Maiden Meditations 

Sport Page 

Women's Pages 

New Things in the Shops 


Wy & SUNDAY 


Doris Blake 
Cook Book 
itoinette Donnelly 
Evans’ Health articles 
f & Garden 
ine O’ Type 
"s fashions 
Wrong Here 
n’s Fashions 
nd Your Children 
fence Sermons by Roy L. Smith 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 


Has your paper a 
drag with the ladies? 


TEWSPAPERS that neglect the 
interests of women are throwing 
away good selling arguments for 

securing advertising lineage addressed to 
women. 


Food, women’s clothes, household utili- 
ties, drug store, furniture, toilet goods, 
and travel are some of the important 
classifications addressed to women. 


Do you want more lineage from these 
groups? 


Tribune features for 


Buy Chicago 


women! 


The Tribune a morning newspaper, car- 
ried more advertising of women’s 
clothing last year than all other Chicago 
newspapers combined. It had nearly 
twice as much lineage on household utili- 
ties as the second newspaper; nearly as 
much drug store advertising as all other 
Chicago newspapers combined; twice 
as much hotel and travel advertising as 
the second newspaper; far more furni- 
ture and toilet goods advertising than 
any other newspaper. Advertisers of 
grocery products spent more for adver- 
tising in The Tribune than for advertis- 
ing in any other Chicago newspaper. 


The secret of this supremacy is simply 
that Chicago women prefer The Tribune 
to all other newspapers. In the follow- 
ing features are some of the reasons: 


For fashion news: 


CORINNE LOWE—an established rep- 
utation as an expert on the all-absorb- 
ing subject of clothes... headquarters 
in New York...frequent trips to 
Paris... Her articles contain illustra- 
tions of smart frocks and entertaining 
descriptions of the models... Her 
forecasts of the application of foreign 
modes to American design can be 
relied upon. 


For articles of beauty and charm:— 


ANTOINETTE DONNELLY— her 
Tribune articles have made her one 

' of the best known of women feature 
writers in America. Her articles are 
delightful to read and full of thought- 
provoking suggestions for developing 
personality. Her advice is practical 
whether it covers arching eyebrows, 
reducing ankles, or that ‘“indefinable 
something.” 


For problems of the heart:— 
DORIS BLAKE—She brings to the very 


human perplexities and misunder- 
standings between men and women 
sympathy and common sense. Her 
articles contain frank analyses of 
cases of general interest in her cor- 
respondence and tactful suggestions 
for remedies. 


For a feature on child training:— 


—Mrs. Gladys Huntington Bevans— 
“YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN” 
contains helpful suggestions for the 
every day behavior of parents toward 
their youngsters. They promote 
greater understanding of the develop- 
ment of normal children, their im- 
pulses, reactions and needs. Mrs. 
Bevans has had comprehensive train- 
ing in education and has long been 
associated with children — through 
teaching them in private and public 
schools and in training her own. 


For features on cooking:— 
JANE EDDINGTON; 
on health DR. W. A. EVANS; 
on etiquette: PERSIS STANDISH. 
For features of romance and adventure - 


TRIBUNE FICTION 


The two greatest circulations in America, The 
News of New York and the Chicago Tribune, 
useTribune features exclusively. BUY LEAD- 
ERSHIP! Wire for rates and proofs! 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE NI a Syndicate 
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OUR COST OF MANUFACTURE 


Gur right press can reduce the 


cost of newspaper production. 


Scott “Multi-Unit” and “Straight- 
Unit” Presses, for example, are 
built in such a way as to reduce, not 
only the labor involved, but the wear 
and breakage of machinery and the 
consumption of power. 


The main cylinder shafts in these 
presses make two revolutions for 


COT [St hap 2! PRESS 
¥ 


each cylinder revolution, thereby 
reducing the torque on each shaft. 


They are, moreover, equipped with 
rigid bearings placed close together 
while there are ball thrust bearings 
located behind each bevel gear 
which take up thrust and cut down 
the consumption of power. 


Modern machinery is a vital factor 
in economical production. For a 
lower cost of manufacture, install— 


Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit’ Presses 
Cylinder Speed—400 R.P.M. 


Walter Scott & Company 


Main Office and Factory Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


New York Office 
Chicago Office 


1457 Broadway 
1330 Monadnock Block 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 
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RAD 


in the morning and 


nday field 


Again in October the Herald 
Tribune leads every New York 
morning and Sunday newspaper 
in volume of radio advertising car- 
ried. Since the inception of radio 
the Herald Tribune has led the 
field in radio advertising as it leads 
in the presentation of radio news. 


NEW YORK 


Aerald Gribune 
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The high character and tone of The Bulletin 


make it the preferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia trading area consists of 
about 550,000 homes. And The Bulletin is 
averaging 548,952 copies per day! It seems 
unbelievable, but it is true. 


y In ¥& 
Philadelphia |g 
DOMINATE ] Create maximum impression at one nearly everybody reads} 


cost by concentrating in the news- 
PHILADELPHIA j paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


he Ehening Bulletin. 
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international file of advertising 
research data is being collected by 
V. Barnes, director of the Bureau of 
arch of the International Advertising 
ciation, and, within six months, the 
real steps will be taken toward put- 
advertising on a scientific basis, a 
sment cradled and nourished by 
ver A. Strong, publisher of the Chi- 
Daily News. 
. Barnes was at I. A. A. headquar- 
in New York this week, where he 
interviewed. He left Nov. 19 for 
ago, where, on the campus of the 
ersity of Chicago, the cultivation of 
latest project in advertising will 
ediately proceed. 


therto, this newest undertaking of 
Tica’s forces of organized advertising 
een veiled in grandiose and visionary 
ses. Mr. Barnes sat down and told 
ory in simple practical language, and 
ok on stature by the telling. 

le beginning of the five-year program 
lueation and research, approved only 
week by the Advertising Commission 
A. A. in Boston, will be concerned 
‘a collection and correlation of the 
Segregated masses of advertising 
mation. 


. Barnes has already learned that 
most conservative estimate of the 
ver of agencies now engaged in ad- 
sing research is 500. But so far this 
tific energy has been flowing down 
h channels. The full force of the 
able material has never been co- 
lated for the benefit of advertising 
as a whole. 


ig true that advertising has been 
on the defensive during this past 
as never before,” Mr. Barnes de- 
d. “But it is an attack that can be 
7 met by simply mobilizing the 
dy prepared but now separated units 
eee aly conducted advertising 
re 

1 the I. A. A. alone there are 27 
‘ent groups, each one of which is 
rming some research. Added to this 
it least a hundred prominent adver- 
| agencies. There are hundreds of 
idual firms and publishing houses 
which are applying the microscope 
“lr Own particular advertising prob- 


‘wspapers are studying their markets. 
rtisers are studying the newspaper 
ets. gencies are studying news- 
and magazine circulations. No one 
e has ever attempted to bring to- 
fr, to co-ordinate these separate 
rches. 
y first undertaking, directing the 
u of education and research of. the 
A,, will be to establish contact with 
es€ sources of advertising facts, to 
t all available data, to study its 
y and limit ourselves to that which 
rtinent and generally germane to 
tising as a profession. 
, y it is not too harsh to say 
there has been a loss of efficiency 
gh the current lack of co-ordination 
rch work, If done co-operatively, 
ight together, weeded out, and 
l€ present garden of adver- 
s will obviously yield a 
harvest for all than the 
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42nd St, at Broadway, 
er Audit Bureau 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


present spasmodic, 
segregation. 

“I have already talked with Prof. 
Daniel Starch, research director of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. Prof. Starch, having com- 
pleted a qualitative analysis of magazine 


sporadic system of 


“Organized advertising 


has for years had an amaz- 
ing mass of scientific in- 
formation concerning  it- 
self at its fingertips. 


It 
required energy and in- 
spiration to reach for it 
and bring itin. Mr. Strong 
was that inspiration.” 
—N. W. Barnes. 


circulations, intends shortly to make a 
similar survey of newspaper circulations. 
I have met and discussed our mutual 
plans with Walter Mann, in charge of 
research for the Association of National 
Advertisers, now chiefly concerned with a 
study of newspaper and market trading 
territories. 

“Both indicated to me that they would 
be glad to co-operate in this process of 
research amalgamation. 

“The Associated Business Papers, the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, the 
Outdoor Advertising Association, and 
others have also agreed to furnish me 
with statistics and general research data 
concerning their respective fields which 
can be merged into one international file 
of advertising information. 

“Our Bureau in Chicago will grow. 
While we do not claim monumental ambi- 
tions, we do expect that eventually we 
will be a reliable source for all important 
advertising facts. If we haven't in our 
files the information asked, we will know 
at least where all available facts on 
advertising and marketing merchandise 
can be found.” 

Mr. Barnes did not stress the need of 
defense for advertising. He was con- 
fident that there was no such need. He 
did argue preparedness. 

And in a letter sent out this week to 
fellow newspaper publishers by Mr. 
Strong as chairman of the advisory com- 


mittee backing Mr. Barnes’ bureau, a 
warning note was emphasized. 

Mr. Strong quoted a statement re- 
garding the bureau made by a buyer of 
advertising, G. R. Schaeffer, advertising 
manager of Marshall Field & Co. The 
quotation read as follows: 


“The Bureau of Research and Educa- 
t‘on just announced by the International 
Advertising Association is most oppor- 
tune. Satirical books and articles about 
advertising are becoming rather numerous. 
In some cases they are clever and plaus- 
ible enough to make an impression on 
the public mind. 

“If they are not met with reliable 
information they will do much to under- 
mine public confidence in advertising. 

“By supporting the International Ad- 
vertising Association in this effort to 
establish an authoritative source of infor- 
mation about advertising, the advertiser 
will help make one of his most profitable 
selling instruments more useful. 

“Moreover, I firmly believe that the 
work of this bureau will do much to 
increase the respect of business men gen- 
erally for advertising and for advertising 
men who are really doing earnest, con- 
structive work.” 

Mr. Barnes believes that the preliminary 
work of gathering available advertising 
information will require the first half of 
the first year of the five-year program. 
Already, however, he is looking ahead 
and considering possible projects. 

One important undertaking he is con- 
sidering which has hitherto not been 
discussed is the compilation and analysis 
of 1,000 cases representative of many uses 
of advertising and many types of adver- 
tisers. 


cts Being Made With Existing Agencies, and Available Information Collected—Compilation of 
1,000 Cases of Advertising Successes and Failures Projected 


“We will divide these 1,000 cases evenly 
into successes and failures. It will be 
the first time that advertising has ever 
had its own case book, one of the funda- 
mentals of modern legal training. Adver- 
tising success stories are common enough 
in the trade press. But we want to 
uncover the failures as well, believing that 
there is as much profit in them as in the 
delineation of success. 


“A series of conferences between repre- 
sentative educators and practitioners with 
a view to determining the minimum edu- 
cational standards in advertising, has also 
been proposed. 


“We hope to tone up the curricula of. 
colleges and universities as they concern 
advertising and marketing. We want to 
see to it that better material for instruc- 
tion is obtainable than at present: that the 
teachers are more qualified than they 
sometimes are today to explain the the- 
oretical and practical aspects of the 
business. 


“Only the other day a suggestion was 
made to me of an opportunity for service 
for the new Bureau. Gordon C. Corbaley, 
president of the Meinrath Brokerage 
Company, Chicago, and also president of 
the Institute of Food Distribution, was 
in New York. He is confused on the 
subject of food stuff advertising. There 
are so many methods offered to him for 
the most successful, efficient means of 
merchandising food stuffs. It was sug- 
gested that. a study of advertising of 
food products be made by the Bureau, 
perhaps jointly with the Institute ot 
Food Distribution,” 


By Jan. 1, the Bureau expects to begin 
the publication of official bulletins, con- 
taining general announcements and find- 
ings. 

Also under immediate consideration 
is the organization of a clearing house 
of advertising employment information. 
There are at present several sources, 
where advertising or publishing companies 
may turn when they need employees, but 
they are specialized. The Bureau’s efforts 
to furnish a more general service than 
exists at the moment, 


“A very important suggestion which 
we have considered as a project to be 
undertaken as speedily as possible by 
the bureau is a comparative study of 
distribution costs for advertised and 
unadvertised products.” 


Other projects marked for early con- 
sideration, Mr. Barnes said include: 


“A survey of work done by all agen- 
cies which conduct advertising research, 
using the 1927 edition of the ‘Market Re- 
search Agencies’ as a point of departure. 


“Survey of work done by all educational 
agencies in the advertising field, made 
jointly with the National Association of 
Teachers of Marketing and Advertising 
and the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business. 

“A survey of the present status of 
women in advertising, made jointly with 
the Federation of Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 


“A study of co-operative advertising 
by associations, perhaps made jointly’ with 
the American Trade Association Execu- 
tives.” 
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U. S. JUDGE WOULD GAG 
PRESS DURING TRIALS 


St. Louis Jurist Orders New Trials for 
Accused Man Claiming One 
Jury Was Influenced by 
Newspapers 


Sr. Lours, Mo. Nov. 16.—Federal 
District Judge Charles B. Faris has 
asked District Attorney Breuer to make 
inquiry, with a view to filing contempt 
proceedings against newspaper reporters 
and editors responsible for publishing 
facts about the government’s two liquor 
cases against Joseph M. Hobbs, a drug 
clerk, while Hobbs was on trial before 
two successive juries last week. 

Judge Faris does not charge that any 
untrue statements were published, or that 
the news articles were written in a 
prejudicial tone. He holds that nothing 
at all should have been published. 

“Tt is a duty which the newspapers 
owe to society and to decency, as well as 
to the law,” Judge Faris said, “to take 
their hands off a case the minute the 
courts puts its hands on this case, and 
not to put their hands back on the case 
until the court has removed its hands. 
That is the English rule. 

“The rule has not been changed by 
any statute; perhaps it has not been 
changed by the Constitution. I do not 
think it has. The English rule comes 
from the same law from which we draw 
our law. The rule ought to be the same, 
except for such laxity in enforcement as 
has been brought about by perhaps 
political consideration.” 

Hobbs was arrested twice in similar 
cases, and demanded jury. trials in both. 
The first. jury heard the first case Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 9, and as soon as it retired, 
a jury was impaneled for the second case. 
The jurors in the second case saw the 
selection of the first jury and Hobbs’ 
lawyer asked, for this reason, that the 
second case be postponed, but Judge Faris 
overruled the request, and remarked that 
he believed higher courts would sustain 
his ruling. 

St. Louis papers made news items of the 
fact that Hobbs was on trial twice in one 
day. The earlier items were printed in 
time to be seen by members of the first 
jury, and were seen by some of them. 
Later items, stating that Hobbs was found 
guilty in the first case, were seen by 
some of the jurors in the second case 
Wednesday evening. The second jury 
reported, late Wednesday afternoon, that 
it was unable to agree and the members 
were sent home. After returning Thurs- 
day morning, the jury agreed on a verdict 
of guilty. 

Hobbs’ lawyer asked for new trials, 
on the ground of possible influence of the 
newspaper publications on the jurors. 
Judge Faris, in granting new trials in 
both cases Saturday, made his comment 
on the action of the newspapers and 
asked the District Attorney to take the 
matter up. No action has been taken thus 
far. 

The foremen of both juries said, in 
answer to a reporters’ questions, that they 
believe the cases were determined on their 
merits. The first jury, it was stated, was 
8 to 4 for conviction at first, and the 
second was 7 to 5 for conviction. Those 
who voted for acquittal, the foreman said 
were won over by arguments based on the 
evidence and not by the newspapers. The 
second jury knew of its own knowledge, 
its foremen remarked, that a previous case 
against Hobbs had been on trial, members 
were naturally interested in learning from 
the papers how the first case came out but 
the foreman says this did not appear to 
him to have affected their decision. 


N. Y. POST BOWS TO LADIES 


Evening Paper Starts Woman’s Page 
Beginning Nov. 21 


The New York Evening Post will start 
a woman's page beginning Nov. 21, Ralph 
E. Renaud, managing editor announced 
this week. 

The woman’s page will be placed op- 
posite a full page devoted to features 
which, previously scattered throughout 


Editor 


the paper, are now to be gathered in one 
section. Marion Clyde McCarroll has 
been appointed editor of the page. Several 
new features of interest to women have 
been added, including “Recipes” by George 
Rector, “Diet and Health,’ by Dr. Lulu 
Hunt Peters, and “Your Brains—If Any.” 


GAUVREAU APPOINTED 
GRAPHIC PUBLISHER 


Lee Ellmaker New Business Manager 
of Evening Tabloid—Staff Changes 
Mark No Alterations in 
Publishing Policy 


E. H. Gauvreau, managing editor of 
the New York Evening Graphic since its 
inception, Sept. 15, 1925, was appointed 
publisher of the 
tabloid at its 
board of direc- 
tors’ meeting two 
weeks ago, it was 
announced last 
week. Bernarr 
Macfadden form- 
erly held that ti- 
tle. Mr. Gau- 
vreau will retain 
his present duties 
as managing edi- 
tor. 

Malet aieeeLt. 
Weyrauch, assist- 
ant managing edi- 
tor, has become, in addition, secretary of 
the company. Lee Ellmaker, formerly 
connected with the auditing department, 
has been promoted to business manager. 

Mr. Gauvreau was formerly with the 
Hartford Courant and Mr. Ellmaker with 
the Philadelphia Daily News, now a 
Macfadden tabloid. 

The shift was announced as marking 
no changes, either in the editorial or 
business policies of the Graphic. 

Pete Williams, formerly of the New 
York American, has joined the Graphic 
staff of cartoonists. 


E, H, Gauvreau 


60th WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Wm. Southam, Canadian Publisher, 
‘and Mrs. Southam Celebrate 


William Southam, president of ex- 
tensive printing and publishing enterprises 
in Canada, and Mrs. Southam on Monday, 
Nov. 14, celebrated the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of their wedding, which took place 
in 1867. 

William Southam was born in Lachine, 
Que., in 1843. His parents had come 
from Northampton, Eng. Later they 
settled in London, Ont., where the father 
worked as a stonemason and where Wil- 
liam became apprenticed in the office of 
the London Free Press. During the last 
40 years Mr. Southam’s business life has 
involved the establishment of printing 
plants in Toronto and Montreal and the 
control of daily newspapers in six Cana- 
dian cities. 

He has six children, 27 grand children 
and 13 great grand children. 

Mrs. Southam was Miss Wilson Mc- 
Neilage Mills, daughter of the late James 
Mills, of London, Ont. 


MERGENTHALER PROFITS 


Net for Period Ended on Sept. 30 Is 
$1,802,555, as Against $2,625,033 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 

reports for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 
net profit of $1,802,555, after depreciation 
and taxes, equal to $7.04 a share earned 
on the 256,000 no-par shares of stock out- 
standing. This compares with $2,625,033, 
or $10.25 a share, in the previous year. 

The comparative balance sheet shows 
that total assets on Sept. 30 were $29,- 
942,093, as against $29,959,123 at the close 
of the previous fiscal year. Current 
assets, including cash, and bills and ac- 
counts receivable, totaled $14,099,522, 
against $14,591,700. 

In his report to. stockholders Philip T. 
Dodge, president, said that throughout a 
large part of the year there have been 
unusual business disturbances at home and 
abroad. 
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BOISE DAILIES PRINTING 
SCHOOL LESSONS 
(THE newspapers of Boise, Idaho, 
the Capital News and the Idaho 


Statesman, are taking school les- 
sons to 3,600 children of the city 


during a quarantine for infantile ) 


paralysis which has closed the 
school buildings. 

Home lessons for the first eight 
grades have been published by the 


The 


Boise papers since Nov. 9. 
suggestion that school work be 


continued in this ‘manner, was 
made by Calvin Cobb, editor of 
the Idaho Statesman. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Herald 
and the Lexington Leader recently 
operated the same plan in a simi- 
lar emergency. 


NEW OKLAHOMA DAILY — 


News, Successor to Sunday News, 


Launched by Tom R. Phillips 


The Holdenville (Okla.) Daily News, 
successor to the Sunday News, made its 
initial appearance Nov. 15 as a six-day 
afternoon paper. Tom R. Phillips, 26, 
youngest Southwest publisher, already 
operating the Holdenville Weekly Demo- 
crat, is sole owner and editor. The week- 
ly continues. 

Another daily, the Holdenville Journal, 
five afternoons and Sunday, is scheduled 
to start Dec. 1, published by Todd Miller, 
former advertising manager of the 
Wewoka (Okla.) Daily Democrat, with 
Harper G. Akins as advertising manager 
and Orville Leister as circulation and 
assistant advertising manager. Akins and 
Leister are under 30. 

Holdenville already has another weekly, 
the Hughes County Tribune, which will 
give the city two dailies and two 
weeklies. 


MELLETT NAMED EDITOR 


Scripps-Howard Executive to Direct 
Washington Daily News 


Lowell Mellett has been appointed 
editor of the Washington Daily News, 
Scripps-Howard newspaper at the capital. 

Mr. Mellett was 
previously editor 
of the Scripps- 
Howard News- 
paper Alliance, 
which also has 
its headquarters 
in Washington. 

Wehve muti e 
Washington 
Daily News was 
started, Mellett 
was its first ed- 
itor. 

During the war 
Mellett served as 
war _ correspon- 
; dent for the 
United Press, serving first with the 
American, then with the French, and 
finally with the British and Belgian 
armies. 

Later, he helped to cover the Versailles 
Peace Conference. While in charge of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 
he wrote editorials and directed a large 
staff in various editorial and news activi- 
ties. 


LoweLtL, MELiLettT 


WASHINGTON STAR M.E. NAMED 


Sheldon Cline, formerly assistant man- 
aging editor, has been promoted to man- 
aging editor of the Washington (D. C.) 
Star, Frank B. Noyes, president, an- 
nounced this week. Mr. Cline succeeds 
the late Rudolph Kauffmann. 


A.P. COMMITTEE TO MEET 


Next regular meeting of the executive 
committee of the Associated Press will 
be held at New York headquarters, 
Nov. 28. 


ive 


HEARST ASKS BEAU 
IN HIS NEWSPAPERS - 


Sends Letter to All Publishers and Man 
aging Editors Calling Attention to 
Article in Magazine and Urging 

Them to Watch Beauty Appeal 


William Randolph Hearst has sent - 
letter to the publishers and managing edj 
tors of his newspapers asking them { 
“make use of the appeal of beauty, 
the letter he enclosed a copy of at 
ticle called “Beauty, the New Bu: 
Tool,” by Ernest Elmo Calkins w 
printed in a recent issue of the At 
Monthly. 

“There is no business in which b 
is more important than in jou 
Mr. Hearst wrote to his ex 
“Taste and beauty in’ make-up a 
tration and typography each has its 
to the public. In fact, a paper which 
not excel in these directions has 
tinctly cheap and ordinary appé 
and makes conditions difficult for the ci 
culation manager and the advertising d 
partment. . : 

“Beauty in advertising is importa 
also, and where a newspaper has taste ai 
appreciation of beauty, it can often he 
its advertisers to make their appeal | 
the public more effective. 

“This is an age of education—o 
might say, of culture. 

“All the people are educated to a ser 
of beauty through the beauty that si 
rounds them—beauty in architecture 
well as in art—beauty that reaches th 
through the moving pictures and throu 
the higher grade of publications; beat 
even in the posters that now adorn 
they used to disfigure the blank walls. 

“Anyone who does not ~~ stand 4 
make use of the appeal of beauty is 1 
up to the times in employing — of | 
most effective methods of attracting p} 
lic attention and approval.” 


$100,000 GROUP MEETS 


Charlotte, N. C., Added to List 
Member Cities at Chicago 


Cuicaco, Noy. 17.—At a meeting 
the 100,000 Group, held Wednesday 
Hotel. LaSalle, Charlotte, N. C, ° 
added to the list. John F. Tims, Jr. 
ness manager of the New Orleans Tin 
Picayune, Louis Wiley, of the New Y 
Times, and W. J. Hofmann, adyertii 
director of the Portland (Ore.) Oregoi 
were elected directors. 


= 
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POLACHEK SUCCEEDS MERRII 


Takes Over Work of Hearst Mana 
Seriously II] at Long Island Hom 


Victor H. Polachek, since 1922 a m 
ber of the Hearst executive council, 
succeeded Bradford Merrill, general 
ager of the Hearst % 
newspapers, who Te 
is seriously ill at 
his Long Island 


home. 

Mr. Polachek 
began his news- 
paper career in 


Chicago on the 
Chicago Times in 
1893. He was 
later telegraph 
editor on the old 
Chicago — Inter- 
Ocean. In 1897 
he joined the staff 
of the New York 
World, becoming ; 
connected with the Hearst orgamizi 
the following year. He was city & 
of the New York American from 1% 
1904, and managing editor of the Chi 
Herald Examiner from 1904 to 1914 
In the latter year he returned to 
York to become publisher of the A 
ican. In 1919 he resigned from the! 
service and spent a year as publis 
the New York Sun, rejoining the 0) 
ization in 1922. ' 


Victor H. Powac} 
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TISING NOW SET FOR EARLY BREAK 


paper Orders to Go Out for Publication Last of This Month 


| O’Brien, Editor of Brighton (Mich.) Argus, Scores Beat with Pictures 


| 

PEWSPAPER advertising for the new 
» Ford car was this week thought likely 
s start within a very short time by 
special repre- 
= sentatives in close 
touch with the 
situation. 

While N. W. 
Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, the 
agency appointed 
last May to handle 
the reported $15,- 
000,000 account 
continued tomain- 
tain silence, sev- 
eral reasons were 
put forward sup- 
porting the belief 
that the expected 
campaign was at 


F. W. O’Brien 


it ready to break. 

3lank contracts sent out to newspapers 
) N. W. Ayer & Son made out simply 
“a client,” and which are generally 
jieved to be for the Ford Motor Com- 
jy, have been renewed twice in the last 
ir months. The contracts are for 30 
/ 60 day periods. The sixty day con- 
cts were signed Sept. 15 and expired 
bv. 15. 

Scores of representatives went to Phila- 
iphia from New York this week, their 
yes that the campaign was ready revived 
} rumors, the publication of pictures 
sen by F. W. O’Brien, editor of the 
ighton (Mich.) Argus, a weekly, pur- 
ting to show the new model, and by 
announcement of detailed specifications 
‘a large section of the press through 
ill Rogers, the humorist, writing his 
ily boxed comment for the McNaught 
‘ndicate. 

{nformation regarding the newspaper 
tedules will be made public before the 
‘1 of the week, some of the leading 
presentatives were confident. They 
yfessed to have inside information. 
The first schedule will be for more 
in 10,000 lines that will be eaten up 
(60 days, it was said. 

One report was that the orders and 
: copy would go out the last of this 
ek or early next for publication the 
‘t of this month. 

On Thursday morning the Philadelphia 
in of one of the largest special agencies 
vorted to his home office: 

‘Be on the watch. While there is no 
sitive information forthcoming from 
er, we are confident here Ford adver- 
ing may break any day.” 

épitor & PupiisHeER talked over long 
tant telephone with Wilfred Fry, 
rsident of N. W. Ayer & Son. He 
Hlined to discuss reports that the 
vertising schedule was nearing release, 
erring the inquiry to the publicity 
partment of his agency. A man in this 
ttment, who refused to allow his 
to be published, said that the rumor 
the campaign was ready was “news” 
h He said the publicity department 
N. W. Ayer & Son had as yet issued 
Publicity whatever on the new car. 
said that the agency had refused either 
onfirm or deny the photograph which 
unceremoniously snapped last week by 
- O'Brien. 

’Brien’s picture was bought by H. O. 
aitschat, the Detroit correspondent of 
New York Evening Post. The Post 
d it to the New York Times and sev- 
l other papers. Pacific & Atlantic 
otos and International Newsreel also 
“€ unofficial pictures of the new Ford 
P a this week was sent out to 
nts. 


5 dispute arose after publication of 
Pictures concerning their copyright 
1 whether or not Mr. O’Brien had 
them to the Evening Post for syndi- 
poms Mr. O’Brien claimed he had sold 
m to the Evening Post with the under- 
nding that they would not be re-sold 
any other papers. He so wired Mr. 


Renaud, who replied with the following 
wire: 

“Answering telegram 15th. Cannot 
understand basis your questioning our 
right to resell Ford car photos. We 
bought pictures without restriction on 
use. There was no mention or indication 
of copyright. Understand copyright not 
claimed or obtained until after sale to us. 
Before used and in response to our in- 
quiry, our correspondent who bought 
from you advised there was no reason 
for not syndicating, and we then sold 
small number in regular routine of our 
news bureau. Picture was generally 
syndicated by others. Moreover we paid 
your price and hold receipt for full pay- 
ment.” 

Two weeks ago NEA Service obtained 
a picture in Detroit of what was thought 
to be the new model. A mat of this 
picture has been held for some time by 
W. L. Sturdevant, editor of the New 
York Evening Telegram. Herbert Walk- 
er, NEA feature writer who has been in 
Detroit on the Ford story, has reported 
that the road between Detroit and Dear- 
born is thick with “new Ford models, no 
four of which are alike.” 

Scripps-Howard editors are generally 
decided against printing any picture of 
the car which is not officially authenti- 
cated. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor 
of the New York World, also informed 
the writer this week that more than two 
weeks ago he saw a picture which was 
purported to be of the new Ford model. 
He has adopted a policy of waiting until 
the official picture is sent out, he said. 

Ralph E. Renaud managing editor of the 
New York Evening Post, said he received 
a query last Saturday from his Detroit 
correspondent, Mr. Weitschat, telling him 
that pictures of the new model had been 
published by the Brighton Argus and had 
not been repudiated by Ford. The corre- 
spondent was ordered to buy the pictures 
and send them in by air mail. The 
Evening Post, as far as could be learned, 
was the first metropolitan newspaper to 
reproduce the pictures taken and published 
first and exclusively in the weekly. 

One of the many rumors floating around 
New York this week was that Ford had 
ordered stricken from the advertising list 
any newspaper that published an unofficial 
picture of the new model. 

For the moment, Frederick William 
O’Brien, editor of the Brighton Argus, 
who “can’t remember when he didn’t know 
his type case” is experiencing a new 
sensation of being in the public eye. 

As soon as news spread that a picture 
of the Ford car had been published, orders 
began coming in to picture syndicates by 
telephone, cable, and wireless from ail 
over the world. They in turn pestered 
Mr. O’Brien, who, unfortunately for him- 
self, had neglected to copyright the photo- 
graph which he himself had taken and 
kept secret until he had published it first. 
It wasn’t long before these unofficial but 
unrepudiated photos were available from 
several sources. 

Mr. O’Brien seemed content with the 
fact that he had “scooped the world.” 

“I suppose I could have sold these pic- 
tures to some big paper, maybe in De- 
troit, and made a lot of money,” O’Brien 
said to the Evening Post’s correspondent. 
“But you know a small town editor of a 
weekly paper gets just as much satisfac- 
tion out of a scoop as the daily paper men 
do in the big cities. It doesn’t happen 
often. Once, anyway, the Argus scooped 
the country.” 

Reporters from many large cities have 
been stationed for weeks at the Ford 
plant, hoping to get a glimpse at the car, 
and perhaps a photograph. All their ef- 
forts have met with naught but polite 
refusal. 

O’Brien, the country editor, endured no 
weary hours of heel-cooling in Ford 
offices, nor did he have to suffer the 


discouragement of hearing Ford publicity 
agents tell him from day to day there 
was nothing doing. 

He merely looked up from his desk 
one noon, and noticed that the main street 
suddenly had become alive with excite- 
ment. 

“The new Ford is here—she’s parked 
just north of the First National Bank,” 
a townsman shouted to him. 

“T thought it was just another one of 
those Ford jokes,” said O’Brien yesterday. 
“Then I went over and looked. I was 
back to the office in about two jumps, got 
my camera, and snapped the pictures.” 

That was on a Thursday. The Argus 
would not come out again until the next 
Wednesday. O’Brien developed the films 
himself, and took them quietly to an en- 
graver in Detroit. 

The Argus presented to the folks of 
Livingstone County, in its next issue, pic- 
tures and descriptive matter which big 
cities have been awaiting anxiously for 
months. 

Other pictures purporting to represent 
the new Ford have been published, but on 
each occasion the Ford Company has been 
quick to deny their authenticity. They 
were merely experimental cars. The 
Brighton Argus pictures have not been 
discredited. 

Thus did Editor O’Brien record the 
epochal event of the Ford’s visit to 
Brighton: & 

“One of the most exciting and pos- 
sibly the most interesting events of the 
last week occurred last Thursday, shortly 
after the noon hour, when it was found 
that one of the first new model Ford cars 
to come off the line at the River Rouge 
plant of the Ford Motor Company was 
parked on the north side of the First 
National Bank. News of the appearance 
of the new car spread like wildfire, al- 
though many who were called by tele- 
phone by some of their friends took the 
news as a joke and did not seize the 
opportunity to go and give the new car 
the once over. 

“When information came to the Argus 
office the local reporter produced his 
camera and got some very good snapshots, 
considering the fact that the car was 
parked in the shade of the bank building. 

“It was found upon investigation that 
two officials of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany were eating lunch at the Hotel 
Lincoln and when they returned to the 
car were approached as to the time the 
car would be placed on the market, and 
would only say ‘in the near future.’ 
This no doubt means soon, as the public 
realizes that the Ford Motor Company 
does not lose any time once they get a 
car off the line. 

“The new car that appeared in this 
city was of the Tudor style, but vastly 
different from the Model T Tudor. 

“This car was carrying a pea-green 
body, completely equipped with five 
wire wheels, speedometer, oil pump, water 
pump, bumpers, four-wheel brakes, stand- 
ard gear shift, and bullet shaped head- 
lights. The car has a wheelbase which 
we believe to be at least six inches longer 
than the old model T. It is generally 
understood this is only one of the many 
models that the Ford Motor Company 
will produce, and one can truly say that 
the waiting public will receive the surprise 
of their lives when the car is finally re- 
leased for sale through the local dealers.” 

Mr. O’Brien, who “beat the nation with 
the new Ford pictures” is 33 years old, 
the oldest son of Frederick U. O’Brien, 
who was also a printer and publisher. 
His father established the Coral (Mich.) 
News and it was there that the young 
O’Brien developed his “nose for news.” 

Like most small town editors of 35 
years ago, his father was poor and when 
Frederick got old enough to know that 
5 cents would buy candy, Dad taught him 
the case. When the youngster wanted a 
nickel he had to earn it by setting a 
stick of type. 


Since these early days young Fred 
O’Brien has stuck closely to the printing 
trade. He has worked on the Greenville 
Independent, Howard City Record, and 
Escanaba Journal and Mirror. In 1920 
he established the Laingsburg Press which 
he sold two years ago to become manager 
of the Brighton (Mich.) Argus. He was 
married 12 years ago and has three 
children, a boy and two girls. 


JOURNALISM GROUP 
ELECTS STUART 


Indianapolis Star M. E. New Presi- 
dent for Sigma Delta Chi__Harvey 
Ingham Is Honorary 
President 


Lawrence, Kan., Nov. 16.—James A. 
Stuart, managing editor of the Indianapo- 
lis Star, was elected national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional jour- 
nalistic frater- 
nity, at the con- 
clusion of its 
thirteenth con- 
vention at the 
University of 
Kansas, here, 
Wednesday. 

Harvey In- 
gham, editor of 
the Des Moines 
Register, was 
chosen national 
honorary. _ presi- 
; dent, and Erie C. 
Hopwood, editor- of the Cleveland’ Plain 
Dealer, an honorary member, 

After a spirited contest with the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Northwestern : University, at 
Evanston, Ill., was selected by Sigma 
‘Delta Chi as its meeting place for 1928, 

Other officers selected included: F rank 
Reck, associate 
editor of the 
American Boy, 
Detroit first vice- 
president; Bris- 
tow Adams, di- 
tector of the 
School of Jour- 
nalism at Cor- 
nell University, 
second vice-presi- 
dent; Robert 
Tarr, city editor 
of the Pontiac 
(Mich.) Press, 
secretary; Edwin 
V. O’Neel, Jn- 
dianapolis Times, 
alumni secretary; Maurice O. Ryan, edi- 
tor of the Dewils Lake (N. DB.) World, 
treasurer, Four executive councilors 
named by the convention were Walter 
R. Humphrey, Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Press, manager of the Speaker’s Bureau; 
Robert Kerr, associate editor of The 
National Lumberman; Charles Snyder, 
editor of The Drovers Journal, Chicago; 
and Norman J. Radder, professor in 
journalism at the University of Indiana. 

The National Efficiency Cup, awarded 
annually to the outstanding chapter of 
the fraternity, was given to the DePauw 
chapter, with Iowa state college second, 
and North Dakota third. Award of the 
Wells Memorial Key to past first na- 
tional vice-president, Lawrence W. Mur- 
phy, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism at the University of Illinois, for out- 
standing service during the year, was an- 
nounced. 

Alfred Spender, editor of the West- 
minster (England) Gazette, was speaker 
at the closing afternoon meeting, Wednes- 
day. 


Harvey IncHAM 


James A. Sruart 
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PUBLISHER TELLS RESULTS OF DROPPING 
MORNING EDITION IN SOUTH BEND 


News-Times Lost Only 622 of 9,700 Morning Circulation 
Transferred to Evening—Advertisers Pleased— 
Editorial Force Cut 15 Percent 


GPMELETE satisfaction is expressed 
by J. M. Stephenson, publisher of the 
South Bend (Ind.) News-Times, with 
the results of his 
announcement of 
Oct. 22 that the 
paper would be 
published evening 
and Sunday only 
after that date. 
Formerly it was 
a 24-hour paper, 
publishing at 2.30 
p. m. and again 
at 2.30 a.m. All 


advertising, edi- 
torials and fea- 
tures started in 


the evening edi- 
tion and carried 
over to the morning. Both editions were 
alike with the exception of make-over 
pages for spot, telegraph and local news. 

Editions were not sold separately, nor 
were subscriptions received for the two 
daily editions. It was sold to subscribers 
for either morning and Sunday or else 
evening and Sunday. 

“Ror a number of years there has been 
a continuous demand on the part of ad- 
vertisers, both local and national, for eve- 
ning circulation,” said Mr. Stephenson, ex- 
plaining the decision to Eprror & PuB- 
LISHER. “They were paying for approxi- 
mately 18,000 evening and 10,000 morning 
circulation. About two years ago the de- 
mand for evening circulation began to 
grow in volume, so much so that frequent 
meetings of the various heads of depart- 
ments of the News-Times were held for 
the discussion of this subject. 

“At that time, or in 1925, an intensive 
drive was begun for evening subscribers. 
The first step taken, and a most successful 
one, was,to inform our 132 employes that 
a small” 


J. M. STEPHENSON 


bonus ‘would be granted on the 
first of:each month to all employes obtain- 
ing new. evehing subscribers, the amount 
of the borius depending, of course, upon 
the number of subscriptions received. Be 
it said in credit of the personnel of the 
News-Times that this step was more suc- 
cessful than any executive anticipated. 
Other schemes embodying this funda- 
mental principle. were tried and were suc- 
cessful.” The demand of advertisers for 
evening circulation continued and it was 
supplemented and aided by numerous let- 
ters from agencies asking that they be 
allowed to purchase. the eyening circula- 
tion only. ; 

“In. thé middle of September another 
conferenge* was called. It was then de- 
cided that we would discontinue our morn- 
ing ed#tion on Saturday, October 22nd. 
Attdhed fo the first page of every morn- 
ing dition, delivered on that day was the 
following letter from the publisher : 

To Morninc SUBSCRIBERS OF THE News-TIMES: 

The increase in evening circulation of your 
newspaper, has been extremely rapid. particu- 
larly during the past year. We believe that 
it is to your interests that we concentrate our 
energy and effort upon the task of giving South 
Bend the most complete afternoon newspaper 
that money and thought can produce. 

This will therefore be the last MORNING 
edition you will receive. In its stead there 
will be delivered to you in the AFTERNOON 
News-Times. The Sunday edition will be pub- 
lished,.and delivered as usual. : 

It is. our desire and purpose to give our 
readers the most adequate service and the 
greatest South Bend newspaper they have ever 
known. 

With the News Times of Tuesday, Oct. 25, 
ou will receive the special 100 page St. Joseph 

alley Roto Edition, the largest rotogravure 
supplement ever printed by a newspaper any- 
where in the world. Please watch for it. 


J. M. SrerHenson, 
Publisher. 

“The only thing left was to anticipate 
stops. There were guesses of everywhere 
from 1,500 to 3,000. We were prepared 
to lose 3,000 subscribers. More than 
three weeks have elapsed. Our records 
show that 622 subscribers only have 
stopped the paper. Many of -these will 
doubtless return within thirty days. A 
trained staff of circulation men call upon 


every subscriber who stops and explain in 
detail the reason why they should support 
a strictly evening edition. 

“As far as morning circulation is con- 
cerned the. News-Times has crossed the 
bridge and then burned it. There will be 
no retracing of steps. 

“Tt will be interesting for other pub- 
lishers to know the effect this change has 
had. First of all the stops were negligi- 
ble. Secondly, advertisers, almost without 
exception, are congratulating us and say- 
ing in substance, ‘It was a smart thing 
for you folks to do.’ 

“The editorial force has been reduced 
about 15 per cent. 

“Tt has not affected our local rates as 
yet because of the paper’s policy in charg- 
ing three cents per inch per thousand for 
circulation up to 25,000 and after that 
two cents per inch per thousand. For 
example, if our circulation drops to 25,999, 
the local advertiser will be charged for 
25,000 circulation, or 75 cents an inch. 

“Tn the mechanical department the force 
has been reduced but slightly and there 
are good reasons for this. First of all, 
we have an excellent location in the heart 
of the city and, with other businesses sur- 
rounding us on all sides, we have little 
room left for physical expansion. Dead 
line for advertising is at 6 p. m. the day 
previous to publication. Owing to crowd- 
ed quarters much advertising copy for the 
following day is set up at night and fin- 
ished by the day force. 

“Fight years ago the News-Times took 
over a three-story building because of 
crowded quarters and from present indi- 
cations the time is approaching when we 
will again be forced to seek additional 
floor space. 

“In preparing for this change there 
were frequent meetings of the heads of 
all departments. Every angle was dis- 
cussed and almost every difficulty that 
might arise was anticipated. Each de- 
partment had explicit instructions with 
the result that the change has been made 
and the regular routine maintained, all 
with the loss of only 622 subscribers. 

“Circulation prices and advertising rates 
remain the same.” 


GEORGE AGATE RETIRES 


G. S. Holden Succeeds Veteran Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer Treasurer 


George R. Agate, veteran treasurer of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has been 
placed on the retired pay-roll of the paper 
and is succeeded by Guerdon S. Holden, 
son of the late Liberty S. Holden, founder 
of the paper. Mr. Holden is one of the 
three living trustees of the Holden estate. 
He has been secretary of the publishing 
company since 1905. When the elder 
Holden was failing in health in 1913, he 
decided to create a living trust, and Mrs. 
L. E. Holden, A. F. Holden, G. S. Hol- 
den, F. H. Goff, and Ben P. Bole were 
made trustees. Goff was president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company and founder of 
the Cleveland Foundation. Mrs. Holden 
lives in California. She, Bole and Guer- 
don Holden are the only trustees now 
living, and are the trustee owners of the 
newspaper. Holden and Bole are also 
directors, but the management and ope- 
ration of the paper are in control of regu- 
larly named executives, other directors 
being E. H. Baker, president; George M. 
Rogers, general manager; E. C. Hop- 
wood, editor; J. S. McCarrens, business 
manager; Paul Ballamy, managing edi- 
tor; and C. C. Conkie, comptroller. 

Mr. Agate is in Florida where he has 
been spending his winters of late years. 

The mutual benefit and insurance fund 
of the employes of the paper has paid in 
death benefits $7,700 since last February, 
not including the sick benefits paid. The 
fund is now about $55,000. 

The newspaper goes fifty fifty with the 
employes in paying dues to the employes’ 
organization. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 24-26 Texas Editorial 
Assn., annual convention, Me- 
Allen, Tex. 

Nov. 25-26—Wisconsin High School 
Press Assn., University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 

Dec. 27-28—Assn. of Teachers of 
Advertising & Marketing, annual 
convention, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 30—Northeast Missouri Press 
Assn., annual convention, La 
Plata, Mo. 

Jan, 12-14—Oregon Newspaper 
Conference, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 13-15—Kansas Press Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Wichita, Kan. 

Jan. 23-24—Club Officers Confer- 
ence, I. A. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Feb. 23-25—Nebraska Press Assn., 

annual meeting, Grand Island, 


Neb. 


20,000 TRIED TO NAME 
TRIPLETS FOR DAILY 


Memphis Evening Appeal Swamped 
with Names in $30 Prize Contest 
—Printed Solid Pages in 
Agate 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLISHER) 

Mempuis, Nov. 16.—More than 60,000 
names were contributed by 20,000 readers 
of the Memphis Evening Appeal when 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Sharp, of Canton, 
Miss., asked for name suggestions for 
their triplets. When the request was made 
by Mr. Sharp, the Evening Appeal 
offered prizes of $10 for each name, or 
$30 for the combination, Mr. Sharp to 
choose three names from the list in the 
newspaper. Each reader could submit 
three names, one for the boy and two 
for the girls. 

The announcement was made in a noon 
edition two days before the contest, to 
run a week, was opened. Two hours after 
the edition was off the presses, names 
started coming in. By the time the contest 
was ready to begin, it was found three 
stenographers working eight hours a day, 
would be necessary to sort the mail. 

By phone, wire, special and regular 
mail deliveries the names poured in, full 
pages of the names, run overs from the 
daily story on page one, were carried in 
agate type. Over one of the pages was 
a line “Here is evidence of the amazing 
reader interest held by the Evening Ap- 
peal.” Advertisers congratulated the 
paper. 

Advertising solicitors clipped the pages 
for sales talks. George Morris, vice-pres- 
ident, in congratulating the men who 
engineered the stunt—Managing Editor 
A. D. Mynders, News Editor Frank R. 
Ahlgren, and Tri-State Editor W. A. 
Copeland—declared that circulation dur- 
ing that week had advanced nearly 500 
and much of it could be traced directly 
to the interest in the contest. 

The stories, written by Mr. Ahlgren, 
avoided the use of the word “contest” and 
but a small percentage of the replies could 
be attributed to the $30 in prizes, he said. 


SPHINX ELECTS HUNTSMAN 


Brooklyn Standard Union Publisher 
New President of N. Y. Group 


R. F. R. Huntsman, publisher of the 
Brooklyn Standard-Umnion, was chosen to 
head the Sphinx Club, the oldest adver- 
tising club in America, for the coming 
year, at the club’s luncheon and election, 
Friday, Nov. 11. He succeeds James P 
Gilroy. F. St. John Richards, New York 
representative of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and Roger O’Donnell, New 
York representative of the Standard- 
Union, retained their offices as secretary 
and treasurer. 

Charles Dana Gibson, George Ethridge, 
William H. Rankin, of the William H. 
Rankin Company, John Irving Romer, 
editor of Printer’s Ink, and James W. 
Brown, publisher of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
were continued in office as vice-presidents. 


house is being held up by the co 


PAPER COLOR WOR 
IMPROVED, TEBBS SAY; 


Hearst Executive Says Dry Plate P; 

cess and Color Standardization 
Has Aided in Production of 
Weekly Sections ‘ 


Advertisers are waking up to what co 
can do for them in Sunday newspape 
according to Charles E. Tebbs, gen 
art director of the Hearst Newaen 
A year ago Mr. Tebbs began deyot 
his time exclusively to the study of ; 
color printing on newsprint 
survey taking him abroad ¢ 
visited the most important Brit 
European plants. He has institu 
eral innovations on Hearst Saturd 
Sunday colored sections as a resul 
Saturday edition of the New Yor 
ning Journal on Nov. 19 will ha 
full pages in color, a new high 

The most far-reaching innova 
newspaper color printing, according 
Mr. Tebbs, is the introduction in 
country of the dry plate process of pri 
ing. BY 
“We have been using this process w 
success since last April,” Mr. Tebbs | 
declared. “It far surpasses the 
American system of wet plate co 
printing. 


In Europe it has been im | 
for a number of years, but the Ameri 
shops continued to stick to emulsions, ; 
were always at the mercy of the emuls 
man. 

“Using a dry plate susceptible 
color we can do three times the work 
the same time as we can using the en 
sion process. ’ 

“Another improvement in newspa 
color reproduction has been the stands 
ization of inks through the efforts of 
Association of National Advertisers. 
early as last December if a color job’ 
sent out to 28 different shops one } 
apt to get at least 14 different lool 
results. With standard colors this pi 
lem has been solved. All me 
electrotyping and press work are 1 
also standard. 4 

“The four-color process which we ! 
adapted to newspaper use differs in } 
few particulars from the four-c 
process in magazines. We receive ¢ 
in full color as do the monthly or we 
publications. Formerly the agencies | 
been furnishing newspapers black 
white photo-prints when color jobs t 
been wanted.” © . 


SHOPPING NEWS WINNING 


Detroit City Council Moves to Per 
Distribution of Store Paper 


The Detroit Shopping News app 
to have won its fight to amend th 
ordinance under which labor un 
sought to bar its distribution. O 
Webber, of the J. L. Hudson Comp 
the head of the merchants’ group 
supports the shopping paper, appeared 
fore the city council last week t0 1 
that the ordinance be amended, and 
council instructed the corporation cot 
to prepare the amendment. i 

An unofficial poll showed that 
amendment would undoubtedly be pa: 
The ordinance as it now stands prov 
that no free distribution of any sor 
circular or publication may be made v 
out the permission of the owners 
lessees of the premises where the mat 
1s lett. 


STUDY AIR RIGHTS PROBLEM 


In connection with the petition of 
Chicago Daily News and the Chi 
Union Station company for approva 
the sale of air rights to the Daily ) 
for its new building, David H. Jack 
chairman of the Illinois Commerce ( 
mission, and W. J. Smith and Paul K 
members of the commission, made a 
day investigation of the methods use 
New York in handling the question 0 
rights. The hearing on the petition 
The Daily News and of Marshall Fie 
Co., whose prospective $15,000,000 | 


will be reopened Noy. 22. 


; & 


arthur Munn, of Young & Rubicam, Prefers to Use Space for Selling Rather Than Decoration—He 
1" Lists Four Essentials of Good Advertisements. 


(ANTA CLAUS has been exiled from 
‘ the Christmas advertising copy being 
ca by Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 
rk advertising 

, Arthur 
in, the art di- 
stor, who issued 
» edict banning 


renorders to his 
sff of artists 
Pbidding them 
’m drawing in 
\r advertisement 
single sprig of 
ily holly, the 
) time symbol 
jthe happy holiday season. 

‘mone advertisement prepared for Col- 
ve’S, an initial letter did creep in dressed 
j with one tiny candle and a corner of 
iChristmas tree. 

‘But that is incidental,” 
linn, “so very incidental.” 
Mr. Munn thinks Santa has been over- 
iyed. There he stands, a thousand of 
ia, at every street corner, ringing a bell, 
| stringy false whiskers waving in the 
eze. He doesn’t come to a single de- 
tment store in a city. He comes to 
| of them. 


‘Santa,’ Mr. Munn proclaimed, “has 
yome buckeye.” 
Mr, Munn probably coined that word 
ckeye” for himself. Or maybe it’s 
‘tmantown slang. He said it means 
yvious and banal.” 
Since Mr. Munn is president of the 
t Directors Club of New York which 
_ some 200 members, most of whom 
ide upon the art that goes into adver- 
ing, what he says has considerable 
ight. 
‘Why waste good white space in a 
iwspaper Or a magazine with a picture 
ithe over-publicized Mr. Claus,” Presi- 
nt Munn reasoned. “Why isn’t it better 
fill the same space with good selling 
iterial ?” as 
That is what Mr. Munn is doing” with 
Tistmas copy being prepared by his 
ency, notably for two important clients, 
‘aulding’s and Colgate’s. 
‘National Christmas advertising should 
) handled like local retail advertising,” 
}argued. “We call it here ‘Shopping 
~ In other words the advertising 
ice should be handled like the floors of 
department store and laid out. with 
ters with merchandise displayed on 
Im, carefully priced. 
‘The theme we have carried through 
our copy for Colgate’s has been ex- 
‘ssed in the headline of one of the ad- 
‘tisements which reads: ‘Shop in com- 
F on this page of Colgate Christmas 
‘On this page we pictured with de- 
ied drawings and brightly written text 
different products made by the Colgate 
npany which are suitable for Christmas 
wsents. A great deal of care was taken 
the pen and ink sketches of the articles, 
= had them arranged artistically and 
‘k photographs of them and an artist 
Ss assigned to make drawings. from the 
tos.” 
Che copy is headed “Colgate’s Xmas 
it” and there is evident care taken to 
‘p the captions beneath each picture 
art and not in the least a mere cata- 
ue. One of the captions, for example, 


‘Whether she is a tall brunette—or just 
lip of a blonde—the Florient Gift box 
| €verything to please her. Perfume 
cately suggestive of the far East 
toilet water . . . loose face powder 

vanity case to hold it. All in an 
box lined with gay and colorful 


ARTHUR MUNN 


said Mr. 


the lay-out showing the differ- 
s, the main text of the adver- 
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By PHILIP 


SCHUYLER 


Enter here e e e to do your Christmas sho 


a” <4 “i 
NOW 


pping 


Without any 
frenzied, last-min- 
ute searching for |K; 
suitable gifts .... |B 
And with no strain on 
your pocketbook... 


Finish your Christmas 
shopping here, on this 
page! Select your gifts 
from this carefully 


planned Colgate list — 
and buy them all at one 
time and one place. For 
most any drug ordepart- 
mentstoreanywhere can 
showyoutheseand many 
other delightful Colgate 
gifts, 


There are gifts to sat- 


sence of that far-off 
For this fascinating 
bination you need only $1.00! 


Inside is the wanderh 
of Ni 


The box itself is a lovely sift, 
hapa 


isfy every taste, Exqui- 
sitely feminine—or sen- 
sibly masculine — each 
one ix as modestly 
priced as youcould hops 
for. And the name of 
Colgate assures you of 
highest quality. 

Make your selections 
—now! Buy them today 
and enjoy the coming of 
Christmas! 


Christmas list with you to your 


4 favorite drug or parc | heart 


Distores bestad: 


fe 
this fume will de 
pe ngs yh 

Vantage the rouge, powder compact, and dainty 
lipstick. ‘The price of the Narcisse Gift Box is $3.00. 


ty of 


r What 
7 . 
Is Cashmere Bou e 
oa Taleum, Colgate Deo- 
Jewels! tal Creain,CharmiaCald Cream, 
Mirage Venishing Cream.rougo, 
‘use to fand_2 email bottle of Florient 
Pe ipl 2 Perfume. Only $1.001 
J 


The department store idea in national advertising now being placed by Colgate’s 
carrying Christmas gift suggestions, “Santa Claus” cuts and the customary 
holly decorations are notably absent. 


tisement carries on the theme as ex- 
pressed in the headline. 

“Picture yourself in the crowded shops,” 
it reads. “The confusion and turmoil 

. . the nerve-racking delays . . . Now 
—settle down in your favorite chair and 
select your gifts here in comfort. Col- 
gate offers a Christmas list to save you 
time and trouble. You can choose your 
gifts here—and buy quickly, easily, in a 
drug or department store anywhere! The 
Colgate gifts for women are dainty and 
smart—colorful and charming. The gifts 


for men are goodlooking and—please- 


note !—useful. On each one is the name 
of Colgate—a promise of highest possible 
quality. And the prices are not the kind 
that take the joy out of Christmas! 
Select your gifts now—and finish your 
shopping today. It certainly means a 
merrier Christmas.” 


All the advertisements in the campaign 
carry the tag line: 

“Take this Colgate Christmas list with 
you to your favorite drug or department 
store.” 


Nine different articles are conveniently 
listed in another newspaper advertisement 
in the Colgate Christmas campaign pre- 
pared under Mr. Munn’s direction. This 
copy is unusual in that the “store idea” 
is emphasized in the text, the headline 
of which reads “Enter here... to do 
your Christmas shopping.” Emerging 
from the foreground as though walking 
between the rows of Colgate merchandise 
on display in the advertisement is a 
smartly dressed couple. These figures 
take the place of the conventional Santa 
Claus or holly decoration. 

“But why,” Mr. Munn was asked, “don’t 
you think the picture of this couple is a 
waste of space as much as Santa Claus?” 

“They serve a purpose beyond mere 
decoration,” he explained. “They, dressed 
as they are in the newest of styles, sug- 
gest far more clearly than any writing 
could that the articles advertised beside 
them are used by the smartest and wealth- 
iest people!” 

If the merry face of Santa is taboo in 
Young & Rubicam copy, laughter is not 
forbidden. A humorous touch is being 
given to copy which this agency is pre- 
paring for Spaulding’s. One advertise- 
ment, illustrated with a cartoon, has the 
headline: “How to be Popular the Day 
After Christmas.” 


Mr. Munn lists four essentials of a 
good advertisement : 


1. Provocative headline. 
2. Brightly written text. 
3. Significant picture. 

4. Carefully chosen type. 


“T am a firm believer in the importance 
of advertising headlines,” Mr. Munn said. 
“But an advertisement headline should not 
try to tell the whole story. Its purpose 
should be to provoke interest, to make 
the casual observer read the main copy, 
which should be written brightly, tersely 
and convincingly.” 


As an example of his idea of a provoca- 
tive advertising headline Mr. Munn 
showed. several that Young & Rubicam 
had placed over newspaper advertisements 
prepared for the Laryex Corporation. 
One of them was mysteriously headed 
“Eggs $50 each!” 

“You will notice that the headline 
doesn’t explain anything”? Mr. Munn 
pointed out. “It attracts attention, cer- 
tainly. But the reader is compelled to 
read the text to find out what it means.” 

The text goes on to explain that $50 is 
“about. what each moth-egg costs you 
when it hatches into a moth-worm that 
eats your valuable woolen things. And 
remember, the moth lays eggs before she 
flies around. That’s why insecticides, 
moth-balls and cedar chests won’t stop 
moth holes. But Larvex is not an in- 
secticide. . i 


The headlines of the Larvex advertise- 
ments are in large heavy bold-faced type, 
with the body of the advertisement in 
much smaller but black bold face. The 
name of the Larvex Corporation is played 
down. A reader must reach the last line 
of the advertisement to find out the name 
and address of the company manufactur- 
ing the product. 


“This is what we call a ‘blind advertise- 
ment,” Mr. Munn declared. “The name 
of the product and the company is pur- 
posely played down, because we want the 
readers to read through the text and get 
the story and the name at the same time. 
We consider it a good form of news- 
paper advertisement. The newspapers are 
apt to be hastily read. If a reader thinks 
he has got the whole story by reading the 
headline and the signature of an adver- 
tisement, he is very likely to flip the page 
without reading the main message. We 
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try to hold him back long enough so that 
he will find out what the headline means 
to him, personally.” 

Some of the other headlines in the 
Larvex campaign are just as enigmatical 
as this first example. Two, for instance, 
are: “THEY WON’T EAT” and “NOTHING 
TO EAT.” One must read on to find out 
what they mean. 

The same idea of provocation headline 
may be seen in advertisements prepared 
by Young & Rubicam for the Postum 
Company. Without. the text it would be 
hard to understand what they mean. But 
with the text and the illustration beckon- 
ing, readers are theoretically drawn in to 
read the entire advertising story. Some 
of these headlines as cited by Mr. Munn 
are: “The Late Mrs. Smith,’ “Born 
Tired,” “I’d Give a Million for a Good 
Nights Sleep,” and “Once in Every Man’s 

ife.” 

Pictures play an important part in the 
general efficiency of an advertisement, ac- 
cording to Mr. Munn. For magazine ad- 
vertisements he has paid as high as $3,500 
for a single painting used once by an 
advertiser. This figure is compared to 
$500, the highest he has ever had to go 
for a picture to be used illustrating a 
newspaper advertisement. A common 
price for a painting for a magazine cam- 
paign is $1,200. While it is seldom used 
in more than one drive, on that one drive 
it goes into a dozen or more different 
publications, the combined space in which 
costs $35,000. The average cost of line 
drawings for newspaper reproduction in 
Sie Mr. Munn said, was about 
100. 

“About five years ago the tendency was 
toward elaborate and expensive art‘ in 
advertising,’ Mr. Munn continued. “Now 
agencies appear to be less extravagant and 
more particular about the significance of 
the picture purchased for an advertise- 
ment. We don’t buy a painting, simply 
because it is beautiful. An advertising 
story must be woven into it by the artist, 
and the painting must be useful as welt 
as decorative. 

“Simplicity should be the keynote of 
newspaper advertising illustrations, and 
simplicity can bé more effective and tell- 
ing than elaboraté and’ costly detail. A 
few strokes of a pen!‘ will often tell more 
than a fussy, talkative line drawing. 

“Newspapers are wise in having hard 
and fast rules against excessive blacks in 
advertising copy. The % inch rtile of 
the New York Times is a‘good rule. 
Blacks can be used intelligently, in adver- 
tising. When used in small aréas, blatks 
make‘ a ‘page lodk crisper, howéver:' I 
believe.” : s 

The Art Directors Club of which* Mr. 
Munn is president is at present making a 
survey of the best ‘forms of art for news- 
paper reproduction. Maurice Collette, 
vice-nresident of the George Batten Com- 
pany, was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of this work by’ Mr. 
Munn. The club also issues a book 
annually of advertising illustrations, 
which is made up of the prize winners 
and other worthy examples of advertising 
illustrations hung at an exhibit held each 
year under the auspices of the club. A 
course of lectures on advertising repro- 
duction will also be given under the club’s 
sponsorship beginning next March. 

Mr. Munn has been associated with 
Young & Rubicam since the agency was 
started four years ago. He had been art 
director of M. W. Ayer & Son in Phila- 
delphia for six years, and left that agency 
to join the new firm when it was first 
organized in Philadelphia. His first busi- 
ness connection had been with Peters & 
Co., a firm of advertising artists in Phila- 
del phia. 

For his agency, Mr. Munn won the 
Bok Advertising Award in 1926 for a 
campaign prepared for the Postum Com- 
pany. He also was awarded a certificate 
by the Art Directors Club for copy pre- 
pared for the same client. 
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MULTIPLE PLANT SYSTEM SOLUTION OF 
TRAFFIC PROBLEM, N. Y. SUN BELIEVES 


Expansion Plans Call for Additional Units on East Side and in 
Brooklyn, Hasenack Says—Now Using Its Own and Herald 


Tribune Presses to 


Speed Distribution 


A FOUR-PLANT system of mechanical 
production will be the eventual solu- 
tion of the traffic jam distribution problem 
by the New York Sun, according to 
James Hasenack, circulation manager of 
that newspaper, who in an interview with 
Epitor & PuBiLisHeR this week charac- 
terized crowded city streets as the most 
serious obstacle now being faced by the 
circulators of metropolitan newspapers. 

The Sun is now printed from two 
plants, its own on lower Broadway and 
that of the New York Herald Tribune 
at 40th street. Mr. Hasenack declared 
that the newspaper’s expansion plans 
called for additional plants on the east 
side in the mid-town section and also in 
Brooklyn. 

Meanwhile, with costs of distribution 
increased a minimum of $100 a day due 
to congested streets. Mr. Hasenack is 
experimenting with novel ways of mov- 
ing the Sun quickly to the newsstands. 

His experiments and study so far have 
been with speed boats and hydroplanes 
for transporting copies of the paper to 
uptown Manhattan, Long Island, the 
Jersey Coast and up the Hudson River 
as far as Albany. 

Tests of a fast motor boat on the East 
River have been particularly successful, 
Mr. Hasenack said. Speed boats have 
been used by the Sun with good effect 
from Pier 27 to 138th street, a “Canada 
point,” where trucks picked up bundles to 
supply the Bronx. 

“Tt takes a truck usually an hour and a 
quarter to get to the same point up-town 
from our plant at 280 Broadway” Mr. 
Hasenack said. “With the motorboat we 
made it in 31 minutes.” 

Mr. Hasenack said the speed boat had 
proved practical, but that the Sun was 
trying to develop a vessel that would be 
designed specially for carrying papers. 
Experiments so far have been with 
pleasure boats. 

In this connection it is recalled that 
when Cyrus H. K. Curtis first announced 
his intention of building a plant for his 
New York Evening Post on West street, 
he told Eprror & PusiisHer that he in- 
tended to use fast motor boats for de- 
livery purposes on the Hudson. A. New- 
man, circulation manager of the Evening 
Post, said this week that nothing had 
been done about this idea yet. 

“Tt is only a question of time that in 
addition to speed boats we will use hydro- 
planes on the Hudson and East River,” 
Mr. Hasenack of the Sun declared this 
week. “We are now seriously consider- 
ing the possibility of using hydroplanes 
which we would fly up the Hudson as 
far as Albany, and use also to deliver the 
Stock Market edition of the Sun to Long 
Island communities and Atlantic City on 
the Jersey Coast.” 

While these spectacular measures are 
in the experimental stage, Mr. Hasenack 
is looking ahead to the four-plant system. 
This would be an extension of the present 
plan of mechanical operation. As con- 
ducted today a staff of eight boys are 
used as runners carrying mats from the 
Broadway office to the Herald Tribune 
plant by subway. The boys start making 
trips at intervals beginning at 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Early editions are 
printed exclusively down town... The 
runners carry from 40 to 70 mats during 
the afternoon, a mat for each page and 
extra mats for make-overs. 

The Sun has a fleet of 40 trucks now, 
and because of traffic jams additional 
automobiles must be engaged each day at 
an extra cost of nearly $1,000 a week, 
according to Mr. Hasenack. He declared 
he has tried motorcycles for delivery pur- 
poses, but they proved unsuccessful, he- 
cause they “didn’t carry a large enough 
load and were not reliable.” Meanwhile 
trafic conditions are growing steadily 
worse. 

“Four years ago we used to be able to 
drive our stock market edition from the 


Sun plant, 280 Broadway, to the Grand 
Central Station in 12 minutes. Today, 
under the most favorable conditions it 
takes 22 minutes and sometimes as long as 
30 minutes. 

“When we first contracted with the 
Herald Tribune in 1923 to use their plant 
in the afternoons we could drive from the 
Tribune Building to the Grand Central 
station in seven minutes. Today it takes 
us 22 minutes. In fact we can make better 
time from the Sun plant to the Grand Cen- 
tral station than from the Tribune plant 
across town. 

“Traffic conditions driving crosstown 
are very much worse than driving up and 
downtown. This is partly accounted for 
by the fact that the lights on the various 
up and downtown streets do not work in 
unison. While lights on Fifth Avenue 
may give the crosstown traffic the right 
of way, the lights on Madison Avenue 
may block this traffic, consequently caus- 
ing confusion. The fact that up and 
downtown signals give the automobiles 
right of way for three minutes and cross- 
town traffic from one to two minutes also 
affects crosstown traffic. 

“We formerly drove from the Sun plant 
to the Pennsylvania Station in ten 
minutes. Today it takes us 25 minutes. 
The traffic conditions throughout the mid- 
town sections of New York City are the 
worst in the history of the city. 

“Tt is possible to stand on the sidewalk 
in front of the Herald Tribune plant and 
look down Fortieth street, and see our 
trucks in the traffic below Eighth avenue, 
and it will take over 15 minutes to get the 
truck one-half a block to the loading door 
at the Tribune, and it takes a truck load 
of papers ten minutes to reach_ the 
Seventh avenue corner from the Tribune 
Building located on Fortieth street, mid- 
way between Seventh and Eighth avenues. 
On several occasions we have loaded a 
truck at the Tribune plant, and it has 
taken our men 40 minutes to drive to 
Sixty-sixth street, and Broadway, which 
should take but 15 minutes. 

“We formerly were able to drive a 
truck load of papers from the Sun plant 
to the Jersey Central Ferry in three and 
one-half minutes. Today it takes us from 
seven to eight minutes. 

“Formerly, we were able to make the 
Atlantic Avenue Station from the Sun 
plant, at 280 Broadway, in eleven minutes. 
Today it takes from 18 to 22 minutes. 

A part of this bad traffic condition is, 
of course, accounted for by the number 
of main arteries that are torn up and 
under construction. The rebuilding of 
Park avenue ties up traffic on Madison 
avenue, so that it is backed up downtown. 
Park avenue was formerly one of the 
heaviest traffic streets of the city, carry- 
ing most of the north bound traffic. The 
building of the subway on Eighth avenue 
is another cause of bad traffic conditions.” 

Mr. Hasenack has been with the Sun 
since 1919. Previously he was connected 
with the Philadelphia Press, Milwaukee 
Sentinel and Detroit News. He started 
his newspaper career in 1902 on the Kala- 


mazoo (Mich.) Gagette in charge of the - 


mailing room, and was later promoted to 
circulation manager of that paper. 


JOINS A. N. P. A. 


The Fall River (Mass.) Herald News 
has been elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


K. C. VETERAN RETIRES 


W. L. Baker, for 42 years foreman of 
the Kansas City Star’s stereotyping de- 
partment, retired with the edition of Fri- 
dav. Nov. 11. He had been connected 
with the Star for a year or two prior to 
becoming foreman. Baker has not def- 
initely decided on his future plans. He 
may retire to his 2l-acre farm tract in 
Lees Summit, Mo. 


TRADE COMMISSION SUIT 
POSTPONED TO DEC. 5 


(THE illness of Harold 5S. 
Rankine, counsel for the Six 
Point League, caused the _ post- 


ponement from Nov. 14 to Dec. 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
hearing in New York of the 


government case against the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Southern Newspapers 
Association, American Press Asso- 
ciation, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and the Six 
Point League of New York City. 

The last hearing was held in 
Boston, Oct. 10-12. 


ANDREWS IN DETROIT 


Assumes Office as Publisher of Times— 
Mulcahy Named Editor 


Roger M. Andrews, Menominee, Mich., 
newspaper publisher who has for the past 
eight years lived on the west coast where 
he was a_vice- 
president of the 
Bank of Italy at 
Los Angeles, took 
office this week as 
publisher of the 
Detroit Times for 
William Randolph 
Hearst. 

The new editor 
of the paper is 
Joseph A. Mul- 
cahy, for the past 
two years man- 
aging editor on 
the New York 
Evening Journal. 
From 1921 to 1925 
he was managing editor of the Detroit 
Times. John C. Manning is city editor. 

_Prior to going to southern California 
eight years ago Andrews was owner and 
publisher of the Menominee (Mich.) 
Herald-Leader, for approximately 20 
years. While in Menominee he also was 
active in civic and political affairs, having 
served as state commissioner of minerals 
one term. 


FURNISHES RETAILERS SCHEDULE 


Rocer M. ANDREWS 


Paper Enables Local Merchants to Fol- 
low National Advertising 


The Waterloo (la.) Evening Courier 
has distributed to manufacturers and 
agencies a copy of a schedule furnished by 
the paper to 141 druggists and 484 grocers 
in its territory, which enables the retailer 
to see what national products will be ad- 
vertised in the Courier during the follow- 
ing month, and on which days. 

Sixty-nine nationally advertised articles 
are listed on the druggists’ calendar, and 
37 on the grocers’. 

The slogan, “When They Read It in 
The Courier, Can They Buy It in Your 
Store?’’ is used below the paper’s mast- 
head, at the top of each card. The cal- 
endars furnish retailers a buying guide, 
and also.a reminder as to the items they 
should feature in counter and window dis- 
play. 


INDICTED FOR LIBEL 


A. R. Sauer, publisher of the San Diego 
Herald, a weekly newspaper, was arrested 
recently on a grand jury indictment con- 
taining five counts charging criminal libel. 
Sauer is at liberty under $2,500 bond. 
The indictment charged the publisher 
with having criminally libeled Col. Ed 
Fletcher, F. M. White, the directors of 
the La Mesa water district, Superior 
Court Judges Lacey D. Jennings and C. 
N. Andrews and State Senator Ed 
Mueller, according to E. N. Clark, deputy 
district attorney. 


64-PAGE ROTO SECTION 


The Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey Observer 
on Nov. 12, printed a 64-page tabloid 
rotogravure section celebrating the open- 
ing of the new Holland vehicular tunnel 
under the Hudson River. 


RAG PAPER EDITION 
ARE INCREASING 


Other Newspapers Follow New Ye 
Times Lead in Issuing Permanent 
Reference Volumes 


The example of the New York Tiy 
in printing a rag paper edition | 
library and other reference files has bi 
followed by several newspapers since 
innovation, Jan. 1, and similar editi 
are projected by others. The Uni 
States Daily and the Jewish Daily F 
ward are now printing rag paper editi 
Labor prints a small number of copies 
rag paper for its directors. 

The Chicago Tribune is planning 
issue a rag paper edition and the Am 
can Mercury will print 1,000 co 
monthly on rag paper, beginning with 
January number. : 

There are now more than 100 s 
scribers to the Times edition, which 5 
for $170 a year. The rag paper is 
is printed after the last edition has b 
run off and is issued to subscribers in | 
volumes a month. 

The cost of the all-rag paper used 
the Times is about 20 cents a pound, fi 
five to six times that of ordinary ne 
print. The rag paper edition does not 
for itself and does not promise to do 
but is offered to encourage the use of 
Times as a contemporary record 
permanent value, according to Arthur 
Sulzberger, vice-president of the Tir 
Satisfactory interest has been shown 
the new edition, he told Eprtor & P 
LISHER this week. It has been discut 
before such organizations as the Amer’ 
Library Association and has brought 
quiries from publishers throughout 
country. A considerable number of 
dividual copies of the rag paper Ti 
are sold to be placed in cornerstones 
for other occasional purposes. 

About one-fourth of the normal nun 
of purchasers of bound volumes of 
Times have availed themselves of the 
paper volumes, he stated. 


WRITING MOVIES 


“inexplicable Art,”” Says Johnso 
Garrett of World Succeeds at Il 


Nunnally Johnson, roving reporte 
the New York Evening Post now 
Hollywood, Cal., sent back word 
week that Oliver H. P. Garrett, for 
star reporter of the New York Wi 
has completed a story for these 
tentatively called “The Night St 
which his company officials deelar 
“more promising than ‘Underworld.’ 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. Garrett are. 
of a group of writers taken to the - 
fic Coast by Paramount, which is*see 
to uncover new writing talent for 
screen. 

“There is something inexplicable a 
the art of writing movies,” Mr. Joh 
wrote last week. “A dozen or ! 
professional fictionists have been 
ported by a movie company during 
last year, and none of them so far 
yielded up a script from which the ex 
tives have, in their set phrase, ‘2 
glow. Garrett has never written fic 
His achievements have been © 
ordinary newspaper stories. Yet at | 
ent he looks to be the one wholly 
cessful experiment.” 


PRIEST “COVERS” EXECUTIC 


Dudley Davis, assistant city edito 
the Houston Press, who covere 
electrocution of A. V. Millikin recent 
Texas State Prison, obtained an unt 
story when he persuaded the priest 
accomp?~‘ed the condemned man te 
death chamber to write his impres~ 
the electrocution under a by-line. 


NEW TEXAS DAILY 


The Midland (Tex.) Daily Tele: 
has begun publication, with C. C. W: 
as editor and publisher, C. C. Wa 
Jr., as managing editor and Mrs. J 
Smith as city editor. 2 
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PUBLISHER TELLS OF BOYCOTT THAT FAILED 


ivertising Club Wielded by Merchants Failed to Change Policy of California Paper—Readers 


Shunned Stores Joining in Movement—Paper Prospered 


Y paper, the Dinuba Daily Sentinel 
came through the toughest experi- 
- of its troubled existence in August 
« I know you have been reading of 
of attempted boycotts on newspapers 
country over and at least of one at- 
pt by the combined newspapers of a 
to boycott merchants who set up a 
jicity medium in opposition to them. 
is generally admitted that I am fair. 
i Siways publish both sides and mat- 
has appeared in my paper condemning 
elf more bitterly than I have ever 
Hidianed anyone else in print or out, 
} so it came about at a meeting in 
tuba, called, it was announced, to ‘’ce- 
it all interests” back of a plan to re- 
ilitate the city, that it developed the 
i) proposed all depended on first dis- 
ining the Daily Sentinel and its editor 
jmeans of a boycott resolution to be 
scribed to by all the merchants and 
mess interests if I did not give in 
it then bow down and be good. 
(aly remained silent and the attack 
ted hotter and hotter, until the attor- 
/ who had written the condemnation 
‘lution had mad- some digs because, 
'e said, the paper, which had for years 
led on “moral issues alone” had of 
| forgotten those mighty issues to 
ously attack “our leading citizens, our 
xs and our co-operative institutions— 
ch means our material all, our daily 


‘nother speaker went on to say that 
alone had the paper fallen low mor- 
| but its editor as well, and seemed 
'be about to repeat vicious things 
ithed under cover a year or so before 
‘Klan attacks on the newspaperman 
n he was opposed by that organization 
‘n running for a public office. 

Wthers in the audience shouted offensive 
gs, such as run him out of town, make 
' shut up (when he had been called 
his feet to make a statement by the 
irman of the meeting) while others 
sed and whispered unmentionably. 

the meeting was about to break up in 
brder when the chairman’s attention 
i; called to the fact that the motion 
the resolution had not been put, this 
the editor himself, and it was then 
sed without a dissenting voice and with 


ut the community generally was still 
heard from. The editor had post- 
ed his vacation three days to be pres- 
at the mecting and left immediately 
twards, putting his son and the ad- 
Sing manager in charge. The ad- 
wrote the story of the meeting, 
ited in detail what had happened and 
| boycott resolution that had resulted 
full and left the situation “In the lap 
the Gods.” 
he result was that the people of the 
irict rose up nearly as one man back 
jhe paper, demanded that the merchants 
ertise in it, if they --ere American, 
if they wanted to hold their business. 
spite the fact that a committee waited 
all merchants who did advertise dur- 
the week that followed while the edi- 
Was away, saying that 800 raisin 
wers would boycott them if they ad- 
tised in the Sentinel at all, yet most 
the advertisers, many of whom, had 
i been at the meeting, stuck to the 
er, and on the editor’s return at the 
‘k’s end, all but six advertisers re- 
aed to the fold, in two weeks all but 
* m three weeks all but two and after 
tonth all but one, and he practically 
on-advertiser, 
‘he pulling power of the paper was 
onstrated as never before. Non-ad- 
ising merchants heard almost from 
reader and subscriber. Two stores 
by side, one advertising had 60 cus- 
€fs one morning and the other two, 
one not advertising, almost the 
n its line. 
ect reason for the boycott was 
Daily Sentinel had directly ac- 
aisin association head of be- 


By J. RAYMOND LOCKE 
Publisher, Dinuba (Cal.) Daily Sentinel 


(Following, in part, is the text of an address delivered by Mr. Locke before 
the meeting of the California Press Association in San Francisco last week. 


traying the directors and depositors of the 
United States National bank which had 
failed. 

The raisin association head had after 
the bank failure come to Dinuba and in 
a meeting of local business men and 
Chamber of Commerce boosters said that 
the town would continue to go to the 
dogs until the Sentinel and its editor 
were silenced or at least made to “be 
good.” Committees of 40 were appointed 
to keep all valley editors in line but they 
could not control the Sentinel. 

The upshot of it all was that the paper 
flourished as never before. Subscriptions 
came in rapidly, advertising got better re- 
sults and there was more of it; job work 
came to the office from all independent 
sources. Everything was and is “jake.” 

When we first bought the Sentinel 13 
years ago the opposition paper and its 
backers, because we did not buy them 
out too, tried to work ‘an “exclusive ad- 
vertising boycott” on us among the mer- 
chants and succeeded much better for a 
time than did this effort. We broke it 
by issuing oftener than he, by getting 
more circulation and putting out a livelier 
paper all around. He went out of busi- 
ness in less than a year. We have had 
the pool hall proprietors try to boycott 
us with their element because we stood 
back of the school principal in his effort 
to keep the boys in hand. We have -had 
the dance hall proprietors try to boycott 
us with all amusement people because we 
showed them up once when with a string 
of dances night after night in different 
valley towns, we found that a group of 
San Francisco procurers were following 
them and picking up girls for the city’s 
red light houses. We have had the base- 
ball crowds try to blacklist us when we 
exposed lottery and pool gambling on the 
scores at the games. We have had the 
Catholics boycott us because we were 
strong Protestants and have gone through 
five or six attempted boycotts on the 
part of the Klan, one of which cost us 
nearly 500 subscribers and a number of 
advertisers for a short time. In this case 
the editor refused to let a Klan speaker 
talk in a church of which he was trustee, 
had run a news story derogatory to the 
Klan that came over the press wire, had 
refused to join the Klan and perhaps a 
few other things, all his freeborn right 
as an American citizen. 

The paper has been boycotted by the 
independents for favoring the co-ops. It 
has been boycotted by the co-ops and the 


Farm Bureau for being independent, has 
been boycotted because it was wet and 
also because it was dry. It has been boy- 
cotted by the labor unions and the so- 
cialists because it is an open shop and 
is boycotted by the banks and capitalists 
because it is always fighting the inter- 
ests. It has been boycotted by one group 
of the Republican party because it is 
with the conservative wing and by the 
regular organization because it is inde- 
pendent and Bolshevik. 

But the prize of all is the present boy- 
cotting of the town and district by the 
interests just because the paper is allowed 
to exist by the community, is subscribed 
to by its people and patronized by its 
merchants. 

I said I would not generalize, but I 
will say that what the people as a whole 
really want, and what the people need 
today is a fighting press. They are sick 
of the mollycoddle, dollar worshipping 
press we largely have today. The paper 
that is to make the big money and do the 
big things in the next decade is the old- 
fashioned paper fighting for the people’s 
rights. The time is coming shortly. when 
the head of the average man is going to 
go clear through the bottom of the full 
dinner pail and he is going to learn some- 
thing of the rights and privileges he has 
surrendered for creature comforts in the 
past decade or two, either that or we 
are destined to be a race of servile slaves 
and that within the next ten years. We 
have too many men in this country satis- 
fied never to think, always to take orders, 
as long.as they are fed, but there will 
be a turning and it looms just around the 
corner, 

As for myself, as long as I run news- 
papers, they will be fearless and inde- 
pendent, and I would rather have com- 
petition than not. I do not like to have 
a fight on me directed on the community 
as a whole, even to advocating the re- 
moval of the city’s largest industry, just 
to get a whack at its free and independent 
press, but what am I to do? I have, at 
times perhaps, had to temper my writ- 
ings to “get by,” but I have never been 
cowed or bought, nor will I ever be. I 
have told the people all the truths, in 
my own community that they would listen 
to, and more than some cared to listen to, 
at that, else the attempts to control me 
by the boycott would not have come so 
fast and furious in the years gone by. 

In all this I have no regrets except 
that I might have told the truth more 


INTERVIEW 
By Tom Smith 


You ask my views on this bank hold-up news, 
But I really don’t care to be quoted. 
I was there it is true, but I think that both you 
And the Man on the Desk would have noted 
That I’m not what you'd call a publicity hound 
Though conditions ARE stable; my business IS sound— 


Now the hold-up scene, I was right there on the ground, 
But I really don’t care to be quoted. 


I was spending the day on a business survey 
To see what bank figures denoted 

When I lifted my eyes to look with surprise 
At a man and the gun that he toted. 

I was led with the others right into the vault. 
The bank is now trying to find who’s at fault. 

My name is McChesney—the first name is Walt 
But I really don’t care to be quoted. 


forcibly earlier and oftener than I have, 
and could I have lived up to my full duty 
as an editor in my field, I might have 


done much more good rather than harm. 
Such at least is my belief, and on it I 
stand, boycott or no boycott, and today 
my readers and advertisers stand loyally 
with me. I will hardly be boycotted again 
myself, though the general boycott 
against my community seems to yet re- 
main on. From this however will rise 
a stronger and more independent Sentinel 
and a stronger and more independent 
Dinuba, recognized in its own dominion 
and right, I fairly think and believe. 


TELLS TOY MAKERS 
HOW TO “CLEAN UP” 


Charles W. Hoyt Says $500,000 Cam- 
paign Properly Placed Would Sell 
$35,000,000 Worth of 
a $7 Product 


Toy manufactures were told this week 
how to turn $500,000 into $35,000,000. 

The entrepreneur was Charles W. 
Hoyt, head of the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agency. 
He. was advising toy makers how to get 
Christmas trade. 

Given a sum of $500,000, Mr. Hoyt de- 
clared, he could place. advertising that 
would reach 12,300,000 boys able to pay 
$7 for a good Christmas toy. It would 
be concentrated in space purchased dur- 
ing October, November, and December. 

“The advertiser might start by purchas- 
ing dominating space in all boys’ papers,” 
Mr. Hoyt said. “This, however, would 
only give him a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the 12,300,000 boys he is after. 
The boys’ papers reach only a small pro- 
portion. He might also purchase all pos- 
sible space in the comic section of the 
Sunday newspapers. This would give 
him a large amount of new circulation. 

“In addition he would be able with this 
large amount of money to purchase 
double-pages in colors in all big, worth- 
while media which go to parents of boys. 
In almost every issue of every paper of 
big size which appeared in October, No- 
vember, and December he could buy col- 
ored pages or double pages. He would 
have money enough to do a complete piece 
of work. What would happen? 


“This is not a guess or a prophecy. 
I have already admitted that probably 
it is not commercially practicable but I 
like to think he would succeed in in- 
fluencing 5,000,000 different boys or their 
parents to purchase his $7 toy, in which 
case he would have sold (at consumers’ 
price) $35,000,000 worth of toys. Per- 
haps I should repeat that figure and spell 
it out: ‘Thirty-five million!’ Expressed 
in what would be the probable net amount 
he would have sold $17,500,000 worth of 
toys. 

“The result of this stupendous piece of 
work would be (not to influence boys to 
decide between different brands of one ar- 
ticle), to sell them the thought that that 
particular product as well as that par- 
ticular brand of product was the one ideal 
Christmas present for the boy to have. 


“Yes, I know, it is not practical. May- 
be! No manufacturer in this country 
could make $17,500,000 worth of toys. 
The principle is sound. 


“I wonder if, so far, anybody making 
a Christmas present has done a real piece 
of work. I wonder, if a firm like Gen- 
eral Motors were making a $7 Christmas 
present, whether they wouldn’t make the 
rest of the manufacturers gasp at the 
development. 

“The Christmas habit of giving and 
receiving was made to order so that some 
genius might clean up a fortune. 

“Where is he?” 
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“YELLOW BEAK” RENDS FASCISM WITH 
GIBES DESPITE DRASTIC CENSORSHIP 


Satirical Weekly, Printed in Paris, Circulates Over All Italy— 
High Facist Officials Receive It Mysterously—Heavy 
Penalty for Having It in One’s Possession 


By ALBIN E. JOHNSON 


(Geneva Correspondent, Epiror anp PuBLISHER) 


HEN Benito Mussolini put a padlock 

on the bill of The Yellow Beak, 
as the leading humorist publication of 
Italy was known in pre-Fascist days, 
when non-political papers as well as party 
organs enjoyed comparative freedom, he 
probably believed he would have no more 
difficulty in suppressing that satirical 
periodical than he had had in effacing from 
the journalism of Italy the papers of 
Amendola, Matteoti, Turati and others. 

Of recent days, however, JI Becco 
Giallo, “The Yellow Beak,” has become 
the greatest thorn in the Fascist chieftain’s 
side. 

I have just passed through Italy, and 
from personal observation, and private 
information, can vouch for the claim 
that the contraband weekly, floods the 
Kingdom of Il Duce, from the nether- 
most point of Sicily to the Swiss Alps. 

Just as the Germans found it impossible 
to suppress Libre Belgique despite their 
military occupation of that country during 
the war, Mussolini and his followers find it 
equally if not more difficult to keep the 
stinging yellow sheet out of Italy. 

Il Becco Giallo, at the present writing 
is published in Paris. With the Intel- 
ligence Service of the Fascisti, and the 
drastic punishment meted out to political 
offenders in Italy, it would be foolish to 
print the weekly inside those borders. 
But through every grape-vine channel, 
through almost every mail, and into every 
hamlet, the stinging sheet makes its way 
into Italy. 

Business men, politicians, students, even 
Mussolini and King Victor Emanuel him- 
self receive their copies regularly. The 
frank on the postage even bears such 
marks as the foreign office and Royal 
Palace. : 

A recent issue, containing revelations 
concerning the Italian Budget and financial 
situation, was sent to many bankers and 
financiers through the postal station in 
the Ministry of Finance—a warning to 
the Fascists that even their own house 
was not entirely in order. 

The exact number of copies of I1 Becco 
Giallo that circulate in Italy every week 
is hard to determine. It runs into the 
thousands. The circulation even reaches 
New York City where prominent Fascists 
receive regularly the tantalizing reminder 
that censorship is a double-edged instru- 
ment. 

To be caught with a copy of Il Becco 
Giallo in Italy—be the possessor an Italian 
or a foreigner—amounts almost to treason, 
so bitter is the hatred of the Fascist 
Regime. One prominent business man— 
whose name is known the length and 
breadth of Italy and whose reputation 
reaches even to the United States and 
South America—after receiving three 
copies in one mail, one posted in Paris, 
another in Amsterdam and a third in 
Italy—carried the copies to the Fascist 
authorities of his home city and informed 
them that he was the unwilling recipient. 
He preferred to have them know in_ad- 
vance that he was on the Il Becco mailing 
list than to have copies found by the 
Blackshirts in his offices or home. And 
this precaution was taken despite the fact 
that the personage concerned holds a high 
decoration “for services rendered” from 
Mussolini himself. 

The contributors to I1 Becco Giallo are 
legion. Its columns are filled with com- 
munications from such leading opponents 
of Fascism as ex-foreign ministers Nitti, 
Count Sforza, Don Sturzo, Turati, Pro- 
fessor Salvemini and others. They sel- 
dom sign their own name—neither does 
“Mustafa” and others—from within and 
without Italy. 

Satire is the chief weapon of Il Becco 
Giallo, whose padlocked beak has already 
torn many Fascist reputations into rib- 
bons. Were free circulation permitted 
for one month in Italy it would “laugh 


Fascism to death” and the convulsions of 


the populace could easily shake Vittorio * 


Emanuel, the Italian monarch from his 
bolstered throne. 

The King, next to Mussolini, is the 
target of Il Becco’s darts. While the 
periodical in its “legitimate” days was an 
upholder of the dynasty, the King’s weak- 
ness in submitting to Mussolini’s domina- 
tion, his vacillating position at the mo- 
ment, have made him subject to a scorn 
that is withering, and ridicule which has 
—or would, were it given a chance—make 
him a laughing stock rather than a re- 
vered monarch. 

Usually pictured as a “whipper snap- 
per,” the King plays the foil to Il Becco’s 
thrusts at Mussolini. Prominent States- 
men of the Blackshirt regime likewise are 
lampooned without mercy. Even the 
Church is not spared. 

Whether Il Becco Giallo will succeed 
in undermining the structures of Fascism 
or not is immaterial. Like Libre Belgique 
it has proved that censorship, no matter 
what the conditions, is virtually an im- 
possibility. 
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DAILY GIVING VACATION 
TRIP FOR BEST REPORTING 


URING the months of Novem- 
ber and December an analysis 
of all stories written by the local 


staff of the Los Angeles Examiner 
will be made. At the end of that 


time the reporter who has achieved 


the highest score for excellent, or 
unusual, writing coupled with ac- 
curacy, will be given, as a reward, 
a vacation of ten days in New 
York City with all expenses paid 
from and to Los Angeles, theatre 
tickets provided, etc. 

The judgment of local stories 
will be made regardless of their 
length. 


RAISING FLOOD FUND 


A flood fund of more than $15,000 for 
stricken cities and villages of Vermont is 
expected to be realized by the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press and Even- 
img News through daily appeals. More 
than $6,000 was raised in the first week. 
Between $5,000 and $7,500 more is esti- 
mated as revenue from a Sunday movie 
benefit which the Times-Union produced. 


HAMILTON-DELISSER NAMED 


The Malden (Mass.) Evening News 
has announced the appointment of Ham- 
ilton-Delisser, Inc., as its national adver- 
tising representative. 
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GARIBALDITORNA... 


Non ritorna ]'Eroe che levé i] suo 
cuore ¢ la sua spada contro futte 
le tifannidi, e la cui camicia rossa 
fu nevogata, nella canzone popo- 
laré, come hammante segno di vit- 
toria, nell’ultima guerra contro |'ini- 
qua oppressione del __militarismo 
absburgico. Le sue oisa fremono, 
nella solitaria tomba di Caprera, 
amor-di patria e di liberta; patria 
c liberta, oggi*egualmente tradite e 
calpestate da- un'interna domina- 
zione faziosa. 

Chi ritérna, uno dei nipoti de- 
| : Ricciotti, espulso dalla 

rancia, non desiderato dall'Ame- 
rica, risospinto dall'Inghilterra verso 
V'umco luogo in cui il suo tradimento 
pué avere tolleranze, consensi ¢ 
premi: I'Italia fascista 

Se Giuseppe Garibaldi fosie vivo, 
il governo, che da cinque anni di- 
sonora nel mondo i] nostro paese, 
gli, avrebbe assegnato il destino, che 
iaysua ferocia intransigénte riserba 
evi « antinazionali » assertori di 
iberta e di democrazia: o I'assas- 
sinio, come per Mattcotti ed Amen- 
lola,- 0, -herilio.come per , Filippo 
Taal oil doemeilie coatto come 
per Parri ¢ Ro-selli, o l'ergastola 
come per Capello. Per logica con- 
eeguenza, esso spalanca invece le 
porte della patria ospitale a Ricciotti, 


— Del Duce, Santita! 


Asterischi 


+ In alcuni gioyneli antifascisti 


a Ee Rs" 


DISTINGUO 


— Sia fatta Ja volonta del Signore! 


GLI APOLITI 


Tra le tante varieta zoolog 
prosperanti sotto l'insegna del « 
torio », v'é guella dell’apolitico che, 
se non é@ delle pia in vista, pur me- 
rita qualche attenzione. (Questo 
strano anitale, apparentemente an 
tropomorlo, vive ia vita pavida ed 
inerte degli spiritualmente disercdati 
molluschi_ marini colonizzanti }'im- 
boceatura delle cloache y i bassi- 
fondi mélmosi. Ha un'animuccia di 
bianco-gialtastra muccilaggine, tre- 
mula e ondeggiante tra due gusci di 
solida ipocrisia, madreperlati l'uno 
<i paura verde e l'altro di itterico 
egoisim. 

Qualunque cosa la cloaca versi 
gil, @ cempre nettare e, ambrosia per 
il yiscoso apolitico. Dentro di sé, tra 
yalva e valva, maslica amaro e pro- 
testa talvolta per la soverchia am- 
moniaca e il non ben dosato acidp 
solfidrico che deve ingozzare. Ma 
se il granchio o la seppia, Ja fra- 
terna anguilla o il vorace merluzzo 
gli domandano che ne pensi del sito 
e che gli sembri del trattamento 
subisc? la comunita, il mollusco 
umano, risponde con yoce flautata; 
«Ma tutto ya benissimo. L’ammo- 
niaca? benefica, ‘combatte 1 fumi 
alcoolici; l'acido solfidrico? ottimo 
per i dolori reumatici; T’arsenico? 
giova all’anemia; il sangue d’anti- 
nazionale? @ i] toccasana per tutti 


wr Cinque frets sono,staty 
essegnati a domicilio coatto”” ( Stefani) 


strumertto della pid ignominiosa 
macchinazione poliziesca del fasci- 
smo in terra straniera, corrotto rin- 
negatore dej principi e degl’insegna- 
menti dell’Avo, simbolo di vergogna 
per tutte le genti civili. 

Non Ja éamicia rossa titorna, ma 
la camicia nera: ritorna tra i suoi 
mandanti ¢d i suoi complici: forse 
per tesseré le fila di nuovi abomi- 

jj intrighi. 
 Nele sue ciniche _ speculazioni, 
il fascismo ha contaminato le cose 
pid sacre; ha insozzato di sé tra- 
dizioni e memorie; ha conteso al 

lo il ¢ulto dei pid puri eroi. 

scorperchia tombe venerate: e, 
non sazio dei vivi, si pasce anche 
dei morti, come fa la iena. 

Fino a quando durera, %npunita, 
V'infamia? 


La riforma del codice penale 


si parla qualche volta di Mussolini 
come di un Nerone, Troppo onore 
per il Trucio. Nerone era un poeta 
e un artista raffinato. Mussolini é, 


invece, uno spropositatore volgare, | 


un goffo ignorante che prende arie- 
di sapiente o almeno di saccente. 

‘Nerone, dopo breve regno, si 
suicidé a trenta anni, esclamando: 
Qualis artifex pereo.... 

lussolini, suicidandosi (se ]'om- 

bra degli assassinati per suo ordine 
e la rovina dell’Italia sveglieranno 
mai un rimerso nella sua torbida 
coscienza) non potrebbe che e- 
selamate:: — Qualis  carnifex 
Pered..+. 


-= Mazzini/ in una celebre let- 
tera a P, paauseey ha scritto che 
non si pud amare la patria senza 
liberté e che la patria senza liberia 
@ un carcere. 

aldi, che non era un poeta, 
ha scritto versi infiammati per dire 
che preferiva vedere Ja patria lis 


_bera © poverg, piuttosto che ricca e 


serve. 
Vorrei vederla libera 
E i suoi palagi infranti, 
Pria che vederla trepida 
~Sotto il baston det Vandalo. 
,. Mussolini ha tolto agli italiani 
V'imbarazzo’ della scelta. Non de- 
vono pid scpgliere tra una patria 
ricta e serva, o libera e povera. 
LTtalia fascista 2 diveritata nello 
stesso tempo serva e misera. 
Giovinezzal Giovinezzal 


yl pensieri dello scettico“ 


*** Coil cagini non sono fortu- 
nato. Tra quell veri e quelli ar 
mi ha procurato la Santissima An- 
nunziata 2 an vero- iconforlo. Pen- 
sare che sorio cugino di Mussolini. 
Non bastava la Duchessa d'Aosta? 

*** Carlo Alberto, I « ital 
Amleto »? Beato lui che eromeas 
poteva avere dei dubbi. 

*** Vittorio Emmanuele il « Pa- 
dre della patria » Umberto « il 
buono ». E poid « Vittorio il Vit- 
tarioso ». L'ho letto in un libro di 
lettura per le scuole elementari. 

“** Carlo decimia o Luigi sedi- 
cesimo > ' 

*** [ultimo dei Merovingi? 

*** Il fascismo era tendenzial- 
mente ‘teoubblicano. Adesso @ mo- 
narchico. Tutto sta nell'intendersi 
sul significato delle parole. 

*** D'Annunzio disse a Quar- 
to: « Maesta del’ Re assente ma 
Presthle ». Che anima profetical 


i mali, Del resto, lor signori lo san- 
no, io sono... apoliticon. 

Perché il nuovo: (e purtroppo an- 
tichissimo) — prototipo _ dell inverte- 
brato @, in fondo, come i] buon oste 
manzoniano: fa.,...’oste, @ Vero, 
quando si tratta di scegliere, Beales 
risce sempre I'amicizia delle peri- 
colose canaglie a quella degli in- 
nocui gulantuomini. 

E non si contenta di dirvi — ¢ 
con quélla faccia — che & apoli- 
lico:; vi. spiega anche il perrhe. 
«Sa, io sono capo... di tutto... percid 
non posso.....; sa, io sono il figlio 
del capo... di tutto... quindi.. 
lei,.. capira...; io sono un artista... 
vivo in me stesso...; io m'occu| i 
teatro:.. il publico mi yuoie co: 
io son tufto preso dagli affa: 
ic... con la mia numerosa famigli 
lei capisce... la mia posizione... 
scrivo;.. nei giornali; pensi_che io 
sono della provincia (i Forli’...; 
veda... io sarei... ma 1'impi 


Timpiego al 
catasto...; lei non immagina che cosa 
soffrirebbe mio nonno se...; crede lei 
ch'io possa bates impunemente la 
collaborazione letteraria al Pescim- 
barile d'Italia; io bado alla vigna 
e¢ tiro a campa; devo avere dei ri- 
guardi per un caro biscugino che 2 
sotto le armi; ho un grande dovere... 
il maggior riserbo mi @ imposto... 
pensi che aspetto da venticinque au- 
ni una... croce da cavaliere; ecc. » 
_ Cosi ognuno di questi e d'altri 
innumerevoli tipi crede quasi since- 
ramente di cavarsela abbastanza 


Above is reproduced a front page of the tabloid-sized weekly published in 
Paris by militant opposers of Fascism. Printed on yellow paper, and written 
in a style sometimes too highly spiced for American reading, it spares no 


factor in Italian ruling circles. 
The Pope is quoted: 


cartoon above. 


Even the Church receives attention, as in the 
“The will of the Lord be done.” 


To 


which the attendant priest replies: “And of the Duce, too, Your Holiness.” 


- 
MEXICO CENSORSHIP STRICT 


Offending Reporters Can Be Deporte 
Instantly, Folger Reports 


Reporting real news of the Mexita 
situation offers its difficulties to Amer 
can correspondents, according to A, V 
Folger, former 
United Press 
manager in 
Mexico City, who 
passed through 
New York re- 
cently on his way 
to a new assign- 
ment at Lima, 
Peru. 

“American 
press correspond- 
ents in Mexico 
are subjected to a 
dual censorship,” 
Mr. Folger said. 
‘First, the formal 
direct censorship begun on all press ma 
ter in April of this year and suspend 
for only two weeks in September, ar 
secondly, the danger of deportation und 
constitutional article 33, whereunder ti 
government may deport any foreign 
deemed undesirable, and which might | 
exercised against any news writer sen 
ing out a story considered contrary | 
government interests. 

“No reason is usually given for tl 
deportation of foreigners. Joseph ¢ 
Courcy, New York Times corresponden 
was arrested one night, remained in ja 
without an opportunity being given hi 
to communicate with anyone until 4 
following night, when he was place 
aboard a train for Laredo. Only # 
efforts of some fellow corresponden 
permitted him to see his family at tl 
out-of-town station from which he wi 
sent. Seeing that he was not aboard tl 
train in Mexico City, they rushed h 
family outside the city to a small st 
tion where they found him accompani 
by two..federal agents.” 


A. W. Fotcrer 


FESS PRAISES REPORTERS 


United States Senator S. D. Fess to 
the members of the Sigma Delta Chi 
their meeting in Columbus last Saturdi 
about the “scolding” he received fro 
President Coolidge, and declared that 
the 15 years of his association with new 
paper men he has never had a confiden 
broken by a newspaper man. He high 
praised the Washington newspaper write 
for their high character and fairne: 
Delegates from 42 chapters were in < 
tendance at the meeting, the Ohio Sta 
University Chapter acting as the ho 
Charles J. Rieker, managing edit 
Columbus Dispatch; Henry G. Edwari 
sports writer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, a 
J. F. Beaman, United Press corresponde) 
Columbus, were made associate membe 


N. Y. AMERICAN TO MOVE 


Plans are nearing completion for t 
removal of the New York American frc 
its present headquarters at 238 Willie 
street to the new $3,000,000 plant at Sou 
street near Gold. The move will prob 
bly be made about Christmas, and t 
present aim is to accomplish it witho 
missing an edition. 


LONDON DAILY BUYS SITE © 


The Daily Mirror Newspapers, Lt 
proprietors of the London Daily Mirr: 
illustrated tabloid, have acquired a site 
London with an area of 20,000 square fe 
centrally situated, not far from Fl 
Street, on which it is proposed to er 
large new buildings, housing, it is und« 
stood, eight new double-octuple press 


SHUN “WET” ADVERTISERS | 


Methodist ministers hereafter will g) 
their patronage to business concerms | 
Chicago which do not advertise in “Ww 
newspapers. A resolution to that eff 
was adopted at a conference of preach 
of the Wesleyan faith Monday, afi 
criticism was directed against Chica 
newspapers “which print wet PrfOl 
ganda.” ; 
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Detroit Homes Taking 
Any English Newspaper 
Receive The News 


HE concentration of Detroit News circula- 

tion in the homes of Detroit is the significant 
fact for advertisers. It is distinctly the HOME 
newspaper, read by the whole family and re- 
garded as the buying guide. 


Through its pages, reaching eight out of 
every ten homes taking any English newspaper, 
you can talk directly to the purchasing agents 
of Detroit households without waste of money 
and with the least possible duplication. It is 
cash register circulation that The News pro- 
vides — circulation delivered by carrier to the 
homes where it is read by the famil¥ circle. 


In a recent survey of 77,000 Detroit houses The 
News was found in 82% of all homes taking an 
English newspaper, and it was also disclosed that 
The News had 64% more circulation among 
Detroit householders than any other newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
346,000 Sunday Circulation 324,000 Weekday Circulation 


2 


Editor 


DAILY’S CIRCULATION REVENUE RAISED 
BY HIGHER PRICE, COMMISSION PLAN 


Drastic Steps Taken by Los Angeles Illustrated Daily News— 
Distant Sales Eliminated and Efforts Confined to 30-Mile 
Radius—District Men on Commission 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


URING 1927 the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Illustrated Daily News, morning 
newspaper, has tremendously increased its 
revenue from the 
circulation de- 
partment by mak- 
ing three radical 
moves within that 
period of time. 


circulation was 
eliminated; sec- 
ond, district man- 
agers were placed 
on - practically a 
commission basis; 
and third, the 
street sale price 
was raised from 
one to two cents. 
Not only have these moves commanded 


W. 


R. Ropare 


attention for their strictly economical} 


significance to the circulation department, 
but they have also had a healthy effect 
on the advertising department. 


Within a short time after W. A. Ro-- 


bare was appointed circulation manager, 
he made an analysis of circulation ex- 
penses and found that it was costing too 
much to deliver and distribute papers in 
the hinterland. ‘This was proving es- 
pecially unprofitable, in that Los Angeles 
and environs was not being completely 
circulated. Therefore, the first saving for 
the News was effected through elimina- 
tion of high-cost circulation at a dis- 
tance, including points 100 and 200 miles 
away. Now circulation efforts are con- 
centrated on a radius within 30 miles of 
the city where distribution costs are low. 

“The loss in circulation by dropping 
distribution in distant cities was regained 
within a short time in the city of Los 
Angeles,” declared Mr. Robare. “Fur- 
ther, this concentration of distribution in 
the logical shopping territory, has at- 
tracted the attention of local space buy- 
ers, and has aided the. advertising de- 
partment materially.” 

For six months following the re-or- 
ganization of the former Vanderbilt tab- 
loid under its present management, the 
circulation department continued to op- 
erate under the salary and bonus plan 
of paying district managers. Both Mr. 
Robare and Paul R.. Vandyke, country 
circulator, had been district managers 
under this plan, before coming into their 
present positions, and both knew the 
weak points of the salary and bonus plan 
from the standpoint of the News as well 
as of the managers. 

“Under the salary and bonus plan,” 
declared Mr. Robare, “district managers 
were prone to take the line of least re- 
sistance. Even though they were con- 
scientious men, as most of them were, 
nevertheless there was every incentive to 
be. careless, and no incentive to work 
wholeheartedly for the interests of the 
newspaper. We realized. that this in- 
centive must be injected and that it must 
further be a financial one. However, 
greater bonuses were not the solution, 
and besides that would only be giving the 
circulation department that much heavier 
a burden. 

“First of all, we determined to find 
out just how each district manager stood 
financially in his own estimation, and 
therefore asked him to prepare a finan- 
cial statement as to his expenses and in- 
come. 

“These statements showed, route by 
route, the amount of money standing out 
in collectible accounts, the amount col- 
lected, the estimated loss, and the bal- 
ance. These figures were then totaled to 
find the condition of the district.” 

Mr. Robare reached into his files and 
took out several sheets. 

“Tet us take a specific case. Here is 
one district for instance where the dis- 


First, distant 


trict manager estimates his outstanding 
accounts at $619.90; collected, $478.00; 
estimated loss, $83.10; balance, $55.60. 
His estimated costs and earnings look 
like this for a given month: 


COST 

Paper ap illbaeet iota Ron cs arte $256.65 
Garriersapbavirollonos. aoe meer 251.20 
(C@llisen@in COSE Ros udooosc coccts 88.90 

Lstimated slvass «cess ae ee 
iotale@ost=.. naa ea. eee $596.75 

EARNINGS 

Month iva b ons meester $248.46 
PN OUtes DOUUSIE sm t+ eee meet 85.00 
Collection stitc:..: << aa acento 478.00 
f Balance Collectible ..........0.. 39.81 
Grossslncomeéss.e een eee $851.27 
West Gost= tase eos eee 596.75 
Net Marnines ses heer oe $254.52 


“We next figured out at what figure 
we could wholesale our newspapers to 
these district managers, so that they 
could take care of the various items of 
expense we had formerly been sharing. 

“At this point I would like to empha- 
size that the’ wholesale figures we ar- 
rived at were net wholesale cost, as con- 
trasted with our former higher gross 
wholesale cost. That is, formerly we re- 
ceived theoretically a much higher rate 
per hundred, but we then turned around 
and in the customary fashion gave it 
back to the district managers in the form 
of bonuses, carriers’ payrolls, etc. Now 
the district managers have every incen- 
tive to be most watchful of these items 
because they are responsible for all costs 
under the new plan, and can directly 
benefit through every reduction in their 
district expense.” 

Taking this same typical district, here 
is the way Robare figured how the dis- 
trict manager would make out on the 
straight merchandising plan of buying 
and reselling, and carrying his own ex- 
penses. This route has 2,493 subscribers 
on the routes at 30 cents a month, or 
$747.90 revenue; 309 papers a day at %4 
cent a day to newsstands amounts. to 
$46.35 for the month, or a total revenue 
of $794.25. The expenses, as estimated 
figured thus: Collection expense (10 
percent of the revenue) $79.42; carriers 
$251.20; bad accounts $30; supplies (a 
high estimate) $10; paper bill $140.50, 
or a total of $511.12. Thus, the net to 
the district manager amounted to $283.13. 
This means about $28 more than the dis- 
trict manager’s own estimated earnings, 
as shown on his financial sheet. 

“The changing of the city distribution 
from salary and bonus to a small rate 
for papers and no salary,’ stated Mr. 
Robare, “threw the responsibility of the 
job on the shoulders of the district men 
instead of the News carrying the bur- 
den. In my estimation, the success of 
the plan was only made possible by the 
fact that the district men have more con- 
fidence in the organization and because 
of the fact that the paper has been im- 
proved. 

“Under the present plan, the district 
Managers are reimbursed in exact pro- 
portion to what they do. They have a 
sense of responsibility in each subscriber 
and unless they hold that subscriber they 
do not get a profit on him.” 

Besides putting the circulation on the 
firm footing that it has never before 
known—a position where the department 
knows exactly what the papers are going 
to bring to the department and exactly 
what the revenue will be without deduct- 
ing sliding extra expenses—besides all 
this, the radical move has cut down clerical 
costs, and has resulted in a much lighter 
turnover in district men. 

The third move in the News’ unified 
plan to bring about greater revenue from 
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TOO MUCH NEWS, SO PAPER 
MISSES PUBLICATION 


HE editor of the Birdsboro 

(Pa.) Dispatch, Berks County’s 
oldest weekly newspaper, was too 
busy Nov. 10 gathering news to 
get out his paper. 

The Dispatch was due to make 
its appearance on that day, but 
Harry Hart, the editor, said a pay- 
roll holdup, in which a _ postal 
clerk was beaten and robbed of 
a registered package containing 
$22,000, had made so much news 
that he found it necessary to hold 
up publication. 

He said the 


Dispatch would 


come out the next day, 


the circulation end of publishing and 
place that department on a_self-main- 
taining basis, was the increase of the 
street sale price from one cent to two 
cents. 

“The experience of other newspaper 
publishers would indicate that we could 
not increase the price of our paper with- 
out experiencing a tremendous fluctua- 
tion in the circulation,” stated E. Man- 
chester Boddy, publisher of the News. 

“However, we had faith in our ability 
to be the exception. Prior to the change 
in price we had a circulation of 106,285, 
and after the new price went into effect 
we averaged 105,578, or a negligible loss 
of 707. 

“We consider it is essentially an edi- 
torial performance. We had been find- 
ing no trouble selling the papers, and we 
agreed that the public should pay some 
of the burden. The attitude of our en- 
tire organization has been one of making 
the public want the paper, rather than 
one of forcing its circulation. 

_ “What did we do to prepare the pub- 
lic for the change in price, and what did 
we do to hold them? Well on the 12th 
and 13th of August, two and three days 
before the price change became effective, 


we published full-page announcement 
the back page explaining what prom 
the increase. . 

“We might have used the old ex 
of white paper costs or the poor yp 
boy. Instead we printed the plain { 
We were already giving the publ 
two cent paper and felt we were 
titled to that two cents. We didn’t , 
them any more, but as a matter of 
we have made improvements since 
price change. 

“This change without the loss of 
scribers was done in the face of ; 
minishing promotional fund, 

“This change from one cent to 
with our attendant circulation fj 
which is a vote of confidence from 
readers, has also had a healthy effec 
the advertising department. We find 
the holding up of our circulation in 
of the increase has demonstrated te 
vertisers that the News is a 
medium,” concluded Mr. Boddy. 

The street edition now has a ¢ 
cover and red ink headlines, instea 
the conservative dress formerly use 

“We did not change the home pri 
the time the increase in street sales 
into effect,” continued Mr. Boddy. “F 
ever, the change on the streets prove 
successful, and so plain a demonstr; 
of the public’s valuation of the paper 
decided to raise the home delivered » 
to 45 cents beginning the 17th of Oct 

“The only notice of this change 
contained in a letter to subscribers. 7 
were inserted in one issue of the p 
giving the present subscribers an oj 
tunity to pay in advance for six m¢ 
or more at the old price, with a time 
of one week. As a result we rec 
hundreds of these paid in advance 
tensions.” 


PROMOTES USE OF BALLOT 


The night before the city election, 
8, the Salt Lake City Deseret New 
serted the slug line “—Vote—” after 
news story on the first page of the 
or second section of the paper. 


medium. 


245 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


YOU CANNOT COVER 


CONNECTICUT 


without using the 


New Haven 
Journal-Courier 


Only morning paper in Connecticut’s largest 
city, fearless in policy, influential in the com- 
munity and, therefore, a profitable advertising 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


1 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


30 No. Dearborn St. # 
Chicago, Ill. 7 


The paid circulation of the Journal-Courier which 
exceeds 20,000 copies per issue is circulation paid for — 
by its readers themselves and is highly concentrated, 
80% of it being in the City of New Haven. 
Courier readers are intelligent readers who have the 
money to patronize advertisers. 
should be on every Connecticut list. 


Journal- 


The Journal-Courier. 


15 East 40th St. 
New York City 
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A Study ‘a Cause and Effect 


An amended version of a full-page 


advertisement released November 9, 1927 


I 


For the six months’ period ending September 30th, 1927, "THE 
EVENING WORLD reported to the Post Office Department an aver- 
age net daily circulation of 


314,491 


—a gain of 18,759 over the corresponding period last year, the 


equivalent of 6.3%. 
I 


The above is the largest circulation registered by THE EVENING 
WORLD since the New York evening papers adopted the 3-cent price, 


in June, ‘1920. 
—and the Effect 


Il 


The Largest Day 


On Monday, November 
7in, THE EVENING 
WORLD carried 303 col- 
umns of advertising —the 
largest volume carried in 
any one day in its 40 years’ 
history. 


IV 


The Largest Week 


During the week ending 
November i2th, THE 
EVENING WORLD 
printed 1,019 columns of 
advertising, a greater vol- 
ume than it ever carried 
before in a single week. 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 


PULITZER BUILDING 


New YorRK 


V 
The Largest Month 


Pee DV ING PNG 
WORLD in the month of 
October carried 997,186 
lines of advertising — the 
largest volume carried in 
any one month since its 
establishment. 


CClorlo 


GENERAL Morors 


DETROIT 


BUILDING 
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NEWS LEADS AS SEEN 
BY A. P. EXECUTIVE 


Elliott, Assistant General Manager Re- 
news 10-Year-Old Challenge Against 
Quotes Beginning News Story— 
Is for Writers’ Independence 
ey 


Jackson S. Elliott, assistant general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, has renewed 
a 10-year-old challenge to news writers the 
country over. He 
phrased it tHis 
week, in an inter- 
view, as follows: 

“Show me a 
news story that 
begins with a 
GU otha t font, 
no matter how 
striking it is, and 
I will show you 
how it could be 
improved by tak- 
ing the quoted 
statement out of 
the lead and plac- 
ing it inthe 


ELLIOTT 


Jackson 5S, 


body of the story.” 

During the interview which was on 
news lead writing, this challenge was 
the nearest the A. P. executive came to 
formulate any rules for the craft. He 
is opposed to rules for writing men. In 
fact he was the original signer of the 
“Associated Press Declaration of Re- 
portorial Independence.” When he was 
first placed in charge of the A. P. news 
department, the association was well 
stocked with a set of rules. Mr. Elliott 
twisted M. E. Stone’s famous saying, 
“Never follow a rule out of a seven 
story window.” He threw all the rules 
out of the window. And while there 
have been a number of general orders 
issued since suggesting some points in 
news writing and opposing others, the 
A. P. has never again had any set book 
of rules or style. 

The style used sometimes of leading off 
a story with a direct quotation is one 
of Mr. Elliott’s pet aversions, he ex- 
plained this week. 

“T don’t think it is ever justifiable to 
begin a newspaper story with a quota- 
tion,” he said. “It seems to me it often 
gives a false editorial emphasis to the 
subject quoted. A story is given con- 
siderably more force if the situation is 
pictured first and the quotation is used in 
a second or following paragraph as a 
climax.” 

Mr. Elliott reached his conclusion on 
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“My heart is in the grave.” 

It seemed to Mr. Elliott that an op- 
portunity for real picture writing in the 
lead was missed when the story was be- 
gun this way. Mr. Probert argued for 
it because he said it was “such a strik- 
ing sentence.” 

“T think the story would have been 
stronger if the lead had first pictured 
Bryan watching the defeat of his pro- 
hibition plank and then had followed up 
with the striking quotation,” Mr. Elliott 
declared. 

“That is the fundamental requirement 
of a good news lead in my opinion—that 
it picture the whole story. -When I first 
started newspaper work my city editor 
used to ask his reporters when they came- 
in with a story to give hima picture of 
ite 

“The reporters would sum up briefly 
what had happened in common every day 
words. 

““All right,’ the city editor would say, 
‘write it that way.’ 

“The simplest way of telling the whole 
story is the way to write a news lead. 
In press association work this is par- 
ticularly true because our stories often 
must be cut off short. We like to have- 
the whole story told first in 50 words. 

“But generally a reporter should not be 
hampered with rules when he sits down 
to write a story. And I object to un- 
necessary changes in a young reporter’s 


story. It is a good idea to ask a copy- 
reader, ‘Can you give a good reason for 
changing this story? If ‘not, don’t 
change it.’” 


Mr. Elliott is opposed to newspaper 
“Don’t Lists.” His antipathy dates back 
to 1902 when he was working on the 
Washington Times. The editor intro- 
duced the old “Don’t List” of the New 
York Tribune. Mr. Elliott still remem- 
bers the first rule. It read: 

““Gents’ are not ‘dined’ and do not 
wear ‘pants.’ Say gentlemen, not dined 
when you mean feted or the guest of 
honor at a dinner. Men wear trousers 
not pants.” 


RED HEAD 


By Edgar Wallace 


Ose 4192 


N.Y. WORLD MARKET 
' SURVEY COMPLETED 


Population Analysis Just Released 
Prepared by N. Y. University Stud- 
ents—Shows Buying Power 
by Groups 


“A Study of the New York Market 
and its Newspaper Situation,’ made for 
the New York World by the Bureau of 
Business Research, New York Univer- 
sity, has just been released by the World. 

The city is mapped in colors, grouping 
the population according to annual family 
expenditures, in three classes. It is 
shown that 79,321 families or 6.1 per cent 
of the city total have averaged annual ex- 
penditures in excess of $7,500. In the 
next group the investigation revealed 
that 807,266 or 61 per cent of the families 
have an average of $3,000 to $7,500 and 
431,207, the remaining 32.7 percent of the 
total, have average annual expenses below 
$3,000. ; 

To relate the circulation of newspapers 
to the various districts mapped, 30 dif- 
ferent- districts throughout the city were 
tested to determine the best method of 
allocating calls. The result proved to the 
investigators that it was not necessary to 
call upon more than one per cent of the 
families within the district, in order to 
obtain a good cross section. 


The report states that 20 inves! 
conducted the field work, none of { 
knowing the client for whom the 
was being done. Statistics were + 
lated upon specially designed cards 
electrical recording, allowing easy a 
to them. 

Circulation analyses are shown foy 
English reading market both by the { 
classes and by sub-dividing the n 
papers into morning, evening and Sy 
classifications. | 

Home owners are also tabulated 
related by colored cards, to the cir 
tion of different newspapers. Rent pa 
receive similar treatment as do autom 
owners, who are classified as to pos 
high price, medium price and low | 
cars. ae 
An unusual development in mar 
data is a table showing the “over! 
between the various newspapers, 
combination receiving lucid explanatic 


$1 LIBEL AWARD 

A jury in Dyersburg, Tenn., last 
awarded Marvin Maxey, local youth, 
$1 in his libel suit for $25,000 ; 
the Dyersburg State Gazette. The j 
held that the story complained of, y 
concerned Maxey, two other boys 
three girls, was libel. per se, and th 
judgment of $1 or more must 
awarded. The $1 award, under the 
forced the complainant to pay the ; 
of the action. | 


Make Your Pages 
ore Attractive — 


Ludlow decorative units will not 


( 


| 


Borders and ornaments, brackets ( 
and special characters are all 
available on the Ludlow in 
unlimited quantities, new for 
every issue of your paper. 


only make your paper more 
attractive, but also more effec- 
tive for your advertisers— 
with a consequent increase in 
space sales, 


this point of lead writing during the 
Democratic convention the year it was 
held in Denver. With him covering the 
story at the time was L. C. Probert, 
former manager of the Associated Press 
Washington bureau. William Jennings 
Bryan arose to speak after it was cer- 
tain that his attempt to get his favorite 
prohibition law on the Democratic plat- 
form had been defeated. Probert began 
his lead for the day’s story with the 
opening sentence of Bryan’s_ speech, 
which was: 


Ludlow ornamental units, like 
Ludlow typefaces, are cast in 
sluglines at the same low cost 
of production—without mold 
or machine changes. 


“Betty was mute. A cold 
sensation ran down her 
spine. She could only thrust 
forward the letter. In the 
top left hand corner was a 
queer sign.” 


“THE MAKING OF A 
GREAT NEWSPAPER” 
A Three-Reel Film 


showing, step by step, the 
publication of 


Che Pew Pork Cimes 


“¢RED HEAD” whirls beautiful, 

loyal Betty Carewe and her 
two suitors through kaleidoscopic 
thrills and dangers as Edgar Wal- 


May we send you showings of 
the decorative characters we 
have recently cut? 


Scenes from the News, Business 
and Mechanical Departments 


The films are of standard width, non- 
inflammable stock, 

Schools of Journalism, educational in- 
stitutions, advertising clubs and other 
classes find this motion picture of par- 
ticular interest. It may be obtained 
without charge, except expressage on 
films to and from the point of distri- 


bution, 
Address 
Business Department 


fhe Pew Bork Cimes 


New York 


; Times Square 


lace, with a master’s touch, weaves 
a burning, sinister plot such as 
he alone can conceive. This story, 
with illustrations if desired, is one 
of a series of Edgar Wallace 
serials offered by the 


Syndicate Department - 


THE CHICAGO. 
DAILY NEWS 


Boston: 470 Atlantic Ave. 
New York: 63 Park Row 


*\ Su \ rage 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta St. 
San Francisco: 5 Third St. 


| 
| 
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THE STAR 


Is Greater 
Washington’s 
Preferred 
Newspaper 


— tre w—_— 


Rural Routes of Auto Delivery 
Service of The Evening and 
Sunday Star in Washington’s 
Nearby Trading Area 


The populous and prosperous sections of Maryland and Virginia, contiguous to the National 
Capital, are intimately asociated with Washington—and The Star, Evening and Sunday, is the one 
newspaper relied upon for current news and the offerings of the shops. 


The map gives a detailed idea of how far-reaching is this close relationship, which combines to 
give Greater Washington a population of more than three-quarters of a million people. 


It shows how completely The Star covers this territory every day in the year, by direct catrier 
service; supplemented by auto, trolley car and railroad—making delivery to the thousands of homes, 
even to the most remote rural points, with the same promptness and regularity that attends city delivery. 


They have their Evening Star for supper every evening, and The Sunday Star at breakfast time 
every Sunday. 


Home circulation is the circulation that counts for most. Eighty-five percent of the homes in 
Washington are served daily by The Star carrier service; and in the great majority of these homes 


The Star is the ONLY newspaper that is read regularly. 


Che Evening Stat 


(one SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


: Eastern Representative W. ASHINGTON, Western Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL JES LULZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Member of The Associated Press 110 Tower Building 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 
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N. E. DAILIES PUBLISHED 
DESPITE FLOOD 


Job Presses Used to Print Hand-Set, 
Tabloid Editions When Plants 
Were Stopped by Rising 
Waters 


How to get out a daily newspaper 
without electricity, gas, heat, water, and, 
in several cases, with plants completely 
wrecked, was the situation that faced a 
number of Vermont publishers on the 
morning of Friday, Nov. 4, when the 
greatest flood in  Vermont’s history 
brought death and destruction to the 
State. But, with few exceptions, Vermont 
publishers continued to “carry on” and 
some of the dailies did not miss an edition. 

The plant of the Barre Daily Times 
was under several feet of water, its press 
room flooded, its paper stock covered 
with water and mud, its linotypes in sev- 
eral feet of water. Publisher Frank E. 
Langley did not let such conditions block 
him, however. He printed a four-page 
tabloid paper run off on a job press and 
kept this up for several days until con- 
ditions were more normal. He used paper 
shipped from his Concord (N. H.) 
Patriot. 

The Monteplier Argus was so com- 
pletely wrecked with 15 feet of water on 
the main floor of the building that publica- 
tion was out of the question. The St. 
Albans Messenger was likewise hopelessly 
blocked by the flood. 

In Northeastern Vermont the only daily 
newspaper is the St. Johnsbury Caledo- 
nian-Record. The publisher, Herbert A. 
Smith, a former Worcester, Mass., and 
Boston newspaperman, found himself 
without heat, light, power and gas but 
not only were editions printed but in 
the excitement of the forenoon Friday 
when militiamen and firemen were rescu- 
ing people from their homes he issued a 
one-page extra on a job press. 

The flood had swept away electric light 
plants, washed out the water pipes and 
without electricity there was no heat 
obtainable. Getting a quick survey of the 
flood conditions and the great menace of 
fire to a city of 9,000 people without a 
water supply, the first extra was pub- 
lished at noon. This was distributed free 
to the anxious throng along the river 
front who were witnessing the scene of 
rescue. This first extra was issued with 
handset type and on a job press which is 
used merely for office work. 

In the meantime a gasoline engine was 
obtained and had been attached to one of 
the three Intertypes in the Caledonian- 
Record office and was operating splendidly 
when the gas supply went off due to the 
carrying out of gas mains and the flooding 
of the gas plant. This brought a new 
climax. Three employes who had not set 
hand type for seven years were not partic- 
ularly fast at the case. How to heat the 
metal pots was the next problem. This 
was solved by gasoline torches which had 
to be made with a specially long burner so 
as to reach under the pots. 

The one-page edition of Friday night 
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was run off under footpower on a job 
press with several men taking turns at 
keeping the press going while the plant 
foreman, Glenn Perry, did the “feeding” 
by light furnished by two lanterns. Two 
thousand papers went like proverbial “hot 
cakes” to the eager and anxious crowds 
outside the newspaper office. 

Saturday morning a gasoline engine had 
been attached to the job press and with 
one Intertype turning out type the force 
felt they were “sitting pretty.” The As- 
sociated Press wire and all outside com- 
munication had been cut off from Friday 
morning to Saturday night at 10:30 o’clock 
when Publisher Smith received a call 
from the wire chief stating that a line 
into Boston had been established through 
Littleton, N. H., Portland. Me., to Boston. 
He routed out his operator, “Bill’’ Carey, 
and 3,000 words, the first news of the 
flood from Northeastern Vermont, was 
given the Boston office of the Associated 
Press. By return wire came a lead show- 
ing general conditions in the State. 

On Sunday the Caledonian-Record pub- 
lished its first Sunday edition. The Asso- 
ciated Press wire was in operation and 
hundreds of people gathered outside the 
office windows to read the bulletins which 
were pasted up showing conditions outside 
of the city. The extra on Sunday carried 
the first real news of the flood devastation 
outside of St. Johnsbury. 

Saturday night had seen restoration of 
the gas service and on Sunday night came 
electricity and water. 

In the opinion of Publisher Smith the 
most harrowing part of the whole situa- 
tion to a real newspaperman was to have 
the biggest local story in 50 years breaking 
on all sides and no way to tell it in 
detail to the public. No demand for 
“copy” but reporters coming in every 
minute with fresh details of the disaster 
but with the knowledge that about two 
typewritten pages must carry the whole 
story—local and State-wide. 


TO RESUME ADVERTISING 


San Antonio Will Continue Its Cam- 
paign for Winter Tourists 


San Antonio is planning to resume 
through the Chamber of Commerce its 
rather ambitious campaign of community 
advertising. Supported by the various 
co-operating member agencies, the 
Chamber of Commerce has been spend- 
ing $40,000 to $60,000 annually, chiefly 
to attract winter tourists. 

A suggestion has been made that a 
municipal tax be levied for’ community 
advertising, but no definite action has 
been taken. Porter Whaley, general 
manager of Sian Antonio Chamber of 
Commerce, found that a tax of 1 mill on 
the $100 valuation would yield revenut 
of about $200,000 a year. 

Fred M. Herndon, publicity secretary 
of the Chamber, who handled the adver- 
tising last year, will handle the campaign 
again. Mr. Herndon carried large dis- 
play advertising in 14 daily newspapers, 
mostly Sunday editions, in the leading 
cities of the East and North last year, 
and will continue that policy. 


The world’s best known celebrities retell their favorite funny stories 
in our daily feature 


“Favorite Jokes 


Of Famous 


People” 


AMONG THE MANY CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 


QUEEN MARIE 
VICE-PRES. DAWES 
GEN. PERSHING 
CONAN DOYLE 
PADEREWSKI 
THOS. A. EDISON 
JACK DEMPSEY 
GENE TUNNEY 
JOHN BARRYMORE 
IRVIN S. COBB 
“ROXY” 

SENATOR BORAH 
CHAS. DANA GIBSON 


CHRISTY 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
WM. T. TILDEN 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
CLARENCE DARROW 
RUPERT HUGHES 
FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 
HERBERT HOOVER 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
HOWARD CHANDLER 


RACHMANINOFF 
MILTON SILLS 
GLENN CURTISS 


JOHN GILBERT 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 
DE WOLF HOPPER 
MARY ROBERTS 
RINEHART 
JUDGE BEN LINDSEY 
HAROLD LLOYD 
E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 
KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 
ANNE NICHOLS 
MARY PICKFORD 


Daily In Half-Column Installments 


LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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MEDAL AWARDED ALBANY 
TIMES-UNION MEN 


Photo shows medal presented to Wil- 
liam F. Wilson, photographer and 
Charles H. Moran, reporter of the 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, for 
their flight to Montpelier, Vt., to 
cover the flood story. Presentation 
was made on behalf of the paper by 
E. W. Waldron, publisher. 


WOUNDED EDITOR RECOVERS 


Howard A. Guilford, editor of a com- 
munity newspaper who was shot and 
seriously wounded by Minneapolis; Minn., 
gunmen while he was driving his automo- 
bile into the city Sept. 26, has been dis- 
charged from the hospital. 


does National 
Advertising ae 


~ 
HEN ‘THE MERCHANT appeals direct 
to the consumer in marketing the product 
your advertising has pioneeted, national advertis- 
ing affects the local market. Then the value of the 
advertising you have placed bears weight, in the 
local merchants’ follow-up campaign, to move 
your merchandise. 
‘The Journal is the choice of the heaviest local 
space buyers in Portland. It has led in department 
store advertising for six consecutive years. Too, it’s 
the choice of all leading local specialty merchants. 
The reason is simple— Portland merchants know 
the pulling power of the Journal, because of its 
greater circulation in Portland’s trading area. 


she TOURNAL 


Portland- Oregon 
uses Ceneyiekes, T0909 
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ANTHRACITE OWNER: 
URGED TO ADVERTISE 


Speakers Recommend Large Approp: 
ation at Mt. Carmel Conference 
—z20 Reporters Cover 
Meeting 


Newspaper men who covered the rece 
conference at Mt. Carmel, Pa., to pr 
mote a comeback for the anthrac 
industry in Pennsylvania had their oy 
troubles getting their stories back 
their papers. About 20 men were at ¢ 
meeting. 

Several speakers at the conference to 
the mine owners to spend more money 
advertising if they want to win back t 
market and compete with coal substitut 
One New Jersey dealer said he knew 
some coal retailers who had spent $31 
000 in newspaper advertising to prome 
the sale of fuel and that the operato 
talk of simply using $500,000 for ney 
paper and magazine space was far too lo 

The conference, which was attend 
by some of the biggest men in ¢ 
coal industry, Secretary Hoover, May 
Thompson of Chicago, Gov. Fisher, Pen 
sylvania, and John L. Lewis, preside 
of the United Mine Workers, was he 
in a theater. No wires ran into t 
building. Instead the copy had to 
carried to a Western Union office 
Mt. Carmel where there was only a 
wires to handle the bulk of copy. Wh 
this office was unable to handle t 
material a good portion of it had to 
carried to a telegraph office on the Phil 
delphia and Reading railroad, two mil 
away. The railroad company arrang 
to have press matter handled over — 
wires. 


HILLS HERE FOR VISIT 


Laurence Hills, editor of the New Yo 
Herald, Paris edition of the New Yo 
Herald Tribune, arrived on the Ile 
France on Noy. 15, for a visit of sever 
weeks. 
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SOARING 
TO NEW 
HEIGHTS! 


Breaking Our Own Past Records and Making New Ones 


- Muncie and Eastern Indiana Families 
Show Their Preference for 


The Muncie Morning Star 


By Boosting The Star’s Circulation to 


24,202 


Total Net Paid Subscribers as of Friday, 
November 4th, 1927 


9,693 20,022 
Subscribers in Subscribers Within an Average 


MUNCIE 18 MILE RADIUS 


Alone This figure includes Muncie Circula- 
An average of 95 out of every tion and covers that territory from 
100 Muncie homes buy The Star. which Muncie draws its business. 


12,880— 


Subscribers in 
DELAWARE COUNTY 


There are 14,646 homes in this 
county. This is an 88% coverage. 


The Muncie Star is a member of The Star League of Indiana—The 
Indianapolis Star, The Muncie Star and The Terre Haute Star. 


By using all three papers the advertiser can save four cents a line. 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
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CALIFORNIA EDITORS DENOUNCE FREE 
- PUBLICITY METHODS AND PUFFERY 


Recommend Wastebasket for All Handouts at San Francisco 
Meeting—Speaker Says Small Publishers Fail to 
Sell Advertising on Its Merit 


(HE California Press Association on 
Nov. 12 ended one of the most in- 
teresting and best attended business meet- 
ings in the history of the organization. 
Approximately 150 editors from all parts 
of California participated in the two-day 
session in San Francisco and discussion 
of current topics, such as publicity prac- 
tices, advertising, subscription contests, 
newspaper competition, advertising agen- 
cies and legislation. 
The Association took a strong stand 
against the “free publicity menace’ by 


unanimously adopting the following 
resolutions : 
“\WHEREAS, The demand for free 


publicity is increasing so rapidly that it 
is becoming a great menace to the news- 
papers, and 

‘\WUEREAS, in many cases publicity 
men are employed for the purpose of secur- 
ing free space for those who are not 
advertisers, sending their propaganda in 
the guise of news, frequently illustrated, 
and in the form of mats and plates, in 
lieu of advertising for, which regular 
rates should be paid, therefore be it 

“ResoLveD, That the members of this 
Association are urged not to print free 
reading notices of merchandise, or for 
shows, exhibits, races, fairs, political 
candidates or propagandist who, while 
providing budgets to defray other ex- 
penses, do not advertise in the news- 
papers.” 

The Association also adopted a resolu- 
tion “commending the good work of the 
National Editorial Association in _ its 
effort to obtain enactment of a law 
abolishing the practice of printing special 
reauest corner cards on envelopes fur- 
nished by the government.” After dis- 
cussing recent price lists issued by paper 
houses which the editors said “show in- 
creases in the prices of paper and changes 
in customs and methods of selling that are 
a disadvantage to the country printer” a 
resolution was adopted for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three to meet with 
and co-operate with the committee of the 
California Graphic Arts in investigating 
the effect of the changes. 

Former Governor Friend W. Richard- 
son, who has been president of the Cali- 
fornia Press Association for 25 years, 
presided. Other members of the execu- 
tive committee ho attended were: 
Justus F. Craemer, Orange-News; Oran 
A. King, San Francisco, secretary of the 
Association; Louis Meyer, Oakdale 
Leader; F. B. MacKinder, St. Helena 
Star; George G. Radcliffe, Watsonville 
Pajaronian; and John E. Olmsted, 
Petaluma Argus. The resolutions com- 
mittee comprised John E. King, Hemet 
News; George M. Blair, Corona Inde- 
pendent; and F. B. MacKinder, St. 
Helena Star. A pleasing incident was 
the election by resolution of Mrs. S. S. 
Boynton, Oroville Revister, and A. B. 
Smith, Pacific Grove Review, both long 
identified with the Association, to the 
honorary roll as life members. 

President Richardson who recently re- 
turned from a trip around the world 
“covered” in two talks his impressions 
gained abroad as a newspaperman and 
as a former governor of California. 

“The outstanding thing in my trip,” 
said President Richardson, “was the ad- 
miration of America by the people of 
various countries of the world. Contrary 
to much of the news we read in the United 
States, America is not hated by the people 
of other lands. This is looked upon as 
the chosen land, the land of promise, to 
which they desire to go. 

“American articles are the leaders in 


their line. American sewing machines, 
typewriters, farm implements, safety 
razors, adding machines, - automobiles, 


cash registers, and other lines lead the 
world.” 

One of the outstanding addresses of 
the meeting was made by James E. Wales, 


managing editor of the Berkeley Gazette, 
who presented a searching analysis of 
present-day publicity practices. 

“Tt is my belief,’ said Mr. Wales, 
“that people are more interested in and 
more likely to read and be impressed by 
legitimate advertising containing es- 
sential information about this or that 
make of machine than the most cleverly 
disguised reader-ad that can be produced. 
And I think it is the business of news- 
papers to convince advertisers of that fact. 

“The thing that arouses my ire is the 
ever growing demand for the news-story 
sep; the column upon column of theatrical 
and movie drivel so many of the news- 
papers are forced to accept in order to 
obtain advertising contracts. Nine- 
tenths of the stuff is opinionated, it oozes 
commendation of the play or picture in 
every line to a degree that must nauseate 
intelligent readers of newspapers.” - 

“Selling Advertising on its Merit” was 
the subject of Alen Griffin, editor of the 
Monterey Herald. Mr. Griffin declared 
that “ ‘special edition’ advertising, free 
publicity, and padded pages will not main- 
tain advertising confidence” and _ that 
“small town paper advertising is the most 
economical on earth—when the publisher 
uses ordinary merchandising intelligence.” 

“Small town publishers,” asserted Mr. 
Griffin, “blame the local merchants for 
lack of advertising; yet the fault is the 
publisher’s for he neglects to sell adver- 
tising on its merit—and- for advertising 
to be sold on its merit the publication 
itself should be meritorious, not merely 
large in circulation. If it is no more than 
the ‘daily blah,’ then its advertisements 
are merely a ‘daily blah.” Bulldog 
editions of metropolitan papers are no 
substitute for reader interest and reader 
confidence if the local paper is an influence 
in its community, a welcome friend,. giv- 
ing news that is daily history of the 
small things that are significant in the 
lives of small communities.” 

Representatives of the H. K. McCann, 
Honig-Cooper, Lockwood - Shackelford, 
and K. L. Hammon advertising agencies 
were invited to participate in the round- 
table talk about advertising agencies. 
One of the features of the round-table 
was a discussion of rate structures by 
Vernon R. Churchill, vice-president of the 
Honig-Cooper Company, San Francisco, 
who illustrated his talk with charts show- 
ing comparative milline and agate line 
rates in various groups of Pacific Coast 
newspapers. Mr. Churchill held that met- 


ropolitan papers on a milline basis have , 


the call on small. dailies when a space 
buyer is considering only economical 
coverage. The charts used by Mr. 
Churchill demonstrated that in the Pacific 


Coast area there is a remarkable uni- 


formity of agate line rates between papers 
in the same circulation group. 

Mr. Churchill also declared that “the 
smaller daily which national advertisers 
are using to intensify and supplement 
their coverage obtained from publications 
with lower milline rate, can not be sold 
on a circulation basis but instead must 
sell their reader influence, thoroughness 
of coverage, and similar features.” 

In discussing “The Special Representa- 
tive of the Country Newspapers,” John E. 
peated editor of the Petaluma Argus, 
said: 

“The special representative is an ad- 
ditional middleman. He can sit in his 
office chair and do absolutely nothing to 
get business for the paper and still collect 
his commission. He acts as a clearing 
house for the advertising agency, it is 
true, but let us bear in mind that no 
agency has ever requested any newspaper 
to engage a special representative to take 
this work out of the hands of the adver- 
tising agency. The newspaper man him- 
self is to blame for the innovation. I 
do. not doubt that every legitimate adver- 
tising agency has information as to the 


HOSPITAL GIVES TABLOID 
DEATH-BED PICTURE 


HILE Signa Seaholm lay dy- 

ing in Holy Family Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from a self- 
inflicted shot which followed a 
quarrel with her sweetheart, a 
New York Evening Graphic 
photographer entered the room 
and obtained an “exclusive” photo 
of the girl for his paper. 


The picture appeared in the is- 
sue of Wednesday evening. 
The girl, her eyes fixed on the 


apparently made 
to draw a_ sheet 


camera, had 
some attempt 
over her face. 

Officials of the hospital, ques- 
tioned about a rumor that the 
photographer had forced his way 
to the dying girl’s bedside, said 
that it was customary to give news- 
paper photographers access to such 
subjects. 


relative merits of newspapers and their 
communities on file or can easily get it 
when needed, without the aid of the 
special representative. 

“Does the special representative get 
enough additional business to justify the 
commission expense? Does he get busi- 
ness for the smaller paper in a town, and 
would not the larger paper get the busi- 
ness without his urging? The experience 
of the country papers is practically the 
only answer to this. Their experience is 
that they pay commissions needlessly— 
that the special representative does 
nothing substantial for them.” 

Both sides of the debate on “Is News- 
paper Competition Beneficial?” were 
handled by Crombie Allen, editor of the 
Ontario Report, and former president of 
the Southern California Associated 
Dailies. Judge Harlan G. Palmer, editor 
of the Hollywood Citizen, who was to 
have presented the affirmative, was un- 
able to be present, and Mr. Allen, 
scheduled for the “No” side headed his 
talk by saving that. it would be an 
“affirmative answer from the negative.” 
Mr. Allen said in part: 

“‘Competition’s the life of trade’ ac- 
cording to the ancient axiom—and it is— 
where there is sufficient trade. But, where 
it’s simply a struggle to see which will 
pick a very poor bone it is not only not 
beneficial, but actually harmful to the 
public. Honest competition is fine where 
there is room for competition. It stimu- 
lates and the public benefits by increased 
and better service, but where it is simply 
a price-cutting war the last state of the 
public is worse than the first. 

“Too frequently in sparsely settled fields 
where one adequate newspaper would give 
the public fine service, two inadequate 
sheets struggle for the survival of the 
less unfit. Meanwhile the public is poor- 
ly served at double cost. 

“Competition where competition is not 
needed usually ends in a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Even in a one-newspaper city 
there will always be enough competition 


wEOR PROMPE SERVIC Race 


“ BORDERS ~ ORNAMENTS ~ BRASS RULE 
Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES ¢ KLYMAX FEEDERS ¢ PAPER CUTTERS 
: HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
“ AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Salling Houses of the? r 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


i Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City San Francisco ( 
* New York Richmond Cleveland St. Louis Des Moines Portland | 

; Philadelphia Atlanta Detroit Milwaukee Denver Spokane Se 
cS Buffalo Chicago - Minneapolis Los Angeles ° 
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of all sorts and conditions to let the 
lisher know he has competition.” ~ 

Wether subscription contests are bene. 
ficial to newspapers depends upon th 
elements and conditions under which they 
ate conducted, in the opinion of D, A 
Weir, editor of the Solano County Re. 
publican and Fairfield Enterprise, whe 
gave an account of a subscription contes| 
with detailed figures, resulting in a suc. 
cessful outcome. 

Schools of journalism were discusse¢ 
by G. F. Rinehart, editor of the Coving 
Citizen, in a paper presenting corres: 
pondence with Dr. W.. W. Campbell 
president of the University of California 
Mr. Rinehart expressed the view tha 
“the average college and university pub 
lication on which the student secures hi 
training is wholly impractical from any 
standpoint of utility.” = | 

The report on legislation was made }j 
Justus Craemer, editor of the Orang 
News, and vice-president of the Associa 
tion, and Ben H. Read, manager of thi 
California Newspaper Publishers Associa 
tion, Los Angeles. Mr. Craemer re 
viewed work of the last session of thi 
state legislature and Mr. Read urged tha 
the editors should hold a meeting a 
Sacramento, the state capital, during th 
session of the legislature while bills wer 
being considered. 

A first hand account of a small news 
paper’s successful struggle against “Th 
Newspaper Boycott” was given by J. Ray 
mond Locke, editor of the Dinuba Sen 
tinel. It is carried at length. 

John A. McGilvray, attorney for th 
California Press Association, spoke on th 
writ of mandate pending in the Superio 
Court of Siskiyou County to compel cit 
trustees to re-advertise a paving resolu 
tion in a newspaper of general circulatiot 
Making the general circulation law af 
plicable to publication of advertisement 
of all street improvement proceedings } 
the issue involved. 

Elliott M. Epsteen, San Francisco ai 
torney, spoke on “Truth in Advertising- 
an Economic Force,” and John S. Pinne} 
of the American Type Founders Con 
pany made an informal talk to the ed 
tors. : 

The leading general event of the mee 
ing was a banquet held at the Clift Hi 
tel. A message of goodwill was sent t 
Edwin A. Bemis, field manager, in beha 
of the Colorado Editorial Association. 


INTRODUCING PUBLIC TO A.P. 


Milton Garges, of the executive sta 
of the Associated Press in New York, h 
started a campaign to teach the publ 
something about the romance of new 
gathering. In the feature service no 
being issued by the A. P., frequent stori 
are included which picture activities b 
hind the scenes of news-gathering. 
is a continuation of the recently chang) 
A. P. policy whereby its corresponden 
are now being given more publicity 


member papers. 


Everybody is curious to see what t 
new: Ford looks like, particularly t 
execttives of General Motors—Floren 
(Ala.) Herald. j 
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ANNOUNCEMENT J 


the management of the 
Houston Post-Dispatch 
wishes to announce 
the appointment of 


A. M. COHEN 


formerly Advertising Manager of the Post-Dispatch 


as 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


MR. COHEN ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING APPOINTMENTS EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 1, 1927 


O. M. LOWE 


formerly National Advertising Manager of the Shreveport, La., Times 


as 


NATIONAL ADVERTING MANAGER 


LESTER E. LLOYD 


ASSISTANT NATIONAL ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Continuing in Charge of the Merchandising Service Department 


Houston Post-Dispatch 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF RADIO STATION KPRC 
R. S. STERLING, Chairman of Board W. P. HOBBY, President 
C. C. MAES, General Manager A. M. COHEN, Advertising Director 
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THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Detroit Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 


TEXAS REPRESENTATIVES 
GEORGE T. PROVINE, S. W. PAPERT, 510 MERCANTILE BANK BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY Pe 
— omaad UMESTONE | ynison ae | 
Statistical Rating of Alabama Counties and Cities for Products | Florence | JACKSON 
of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of Quality and F  cousERT +7 \ 
Cost—An Original Simplified and Tested Reel LAWRENCE DeKns 
Formula from Basic Data FRANKLIN MORGAN \ 
By NELSON H. SEUBERT | ae aoe \ 


Copyright 1927 by Editor & Publisher Company. All rights are re- 
served and warning is given that reproduction of these results, in whole | 
or in part, without written permission of Editor & Publisher Co., will a 
constitute copyright infringement. | 
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BUYING POWER ANALYZED BY PRODUCT 


CLASSES FOR ALABAMA 
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BALDWIN). ae 178 143 109 75 40 41 SUMTER 
BARBOURS es 244 197 150 103 56 41 
BIBB* Xo ee 187 151 115 79 43 35 
BLOUNT Vee 221 173 126 78 30 28 
BULLOCKe...eeeee 192 152 112 71 31 36 | 
BUTLER “a 239 192 146 100 53 48 : 
CALHOUN Gee 432 369 305 241 178 173 J evo 
‘Anniston eee a ee 175 164 152 140 129 123 f ; 
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re Your Sales Messages Covering 


THE CITY OF INFLUENTIAL AMERICA ? 


Suppose some giant hand were to gather up the business centers and 
fine residential sections of 6,000 American communities and from them 
build one great city. 


Such a city would be the most important in the entire country. It 
would bring together the financial strength and the business brains that 
lead America forward. The driving power of San Francisco would be 
merged with the strength of New York. The key people of New Or- 
leans would be next door to the leaders in the Twin Cities. The smaller 
centers lying between, as well as the larger, would all be merged into 
one master city. The influence of such a city would extend into every sec- 
tion and corner of the country. Its citizens would mould the thought of 
America. It would set the pace for the entire nation. 


But such a city just as certainly exists as though it were all located 
in one place. It is a city of power. It is a city of influence. It is a city 
of intelligence. It is a city of great financial strength. It is the City of 
Influential America. 


Because of its great buying power and control, this city is being 
stormed every day by the ranks of those who sell. Its buying character- 
istics are twofold—-great quantities of things for fine homes and personal 
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use, and tremendous purchases for the business enterprises controlled. 
But its inhabitants are not easy to get at. With so many anxious to sell 
and so much of the buying being done behind closed doors, getting sales 
messages through is difficult. 


What an opportunity, therefore, is afforded by the fact that the City 
of Influential America now has its own daily newspaper. The United States 
Daily seeks out wherever they are the inhabitants of this city, and places 
in their hands each day news of compelling interest—news important to 
them in their broad responsibilities. 


An average of 85% of the articles published in the United States Daily 
appear nowhere else—and these articles are complete, comprehensive 
and authoritative. With such a reader interest, your sales messages are 
sure to penetrate and reach the influential people when they are in an 
action mood. Here for the first time you can talk to a quality audience, 
not intermittently but every day—you have the nation-wide distribution 
of a national magazine with the flexibility and display of a daily news- 
paper. You can therefore appear before this audience directly, frequently, 
and hence effectively. 


Are your sales messages reaching the City of Influential America? 


A MUST PAPER FOR MEN OF AFFAIRS 


Circulation Now in Excess of Thirty Thousand Net Paid A. B. C. 


Ghe Cited States Daily 


Washington, A. C. 
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“FOREIGN PRESS MEN 
ENTERTAIN CLAUDEL 

French Ambassador Says America’s 
Power in World Affairs Well Dis- 


posed in Hands of American 
Newspapermen 


M. Paul Claudel, French Ambassador 
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to the United States, was entertained by |g 


the Association of Foreign Press Cor- 
respondents in the 
United States, at 
dinner, Tuesday, 
Novae ose atethe 
Sherry - Nether- 
land Hotel, New 
York City. M. 
Claudel was in- 
troduced by Le- 
once Levy, of Le 
Matin, Paris. Dr. 
Marcel Knecht, 
secretary - general 
of Le Matin, the 
first president of 
the association, 
was present. 

The Ambassador, seeking a subject “as 
distant as possible from diplomacy,” 
spoke in general on moving pictures but 
with some references to the profession 
of his audience. Newspaper men and 
young girls, he said, were the most diffi- 
cult types of audience. 


“They both have dreadfully keen eyes 
—and pitiless hearts. Everyone knows 
that the best thing diplomats can do is 
to take their information and inspirations 
from the newspaper, because newspaper 
men know the truth about everything, or, 
if it isn’t the truth, something nearly as 
good.” 

Protesting humorously against the or- 
dinary movie portrayal of the French, 
Ambassador Claudel made a reference to 
the cartoon styles of the day. “I know 
that it takes much time to change a type 
which has once caught the eye and the 
fancy of the public. For instance, it took 
a long time to persuade the French public 
that not all English people had long 
teeth and flowing side-whiskers. Even 
now, the only thing that many American 
cartoonists know about Frenchmen is that 
they are funny people with pointed beards 
and flat-rimmed top hats.” 

M. Claudel ended his address with a 
compliment to American newspapermen. 
“T quite agree with Mr. Wickham Steed, 
that all by herself, America can do more 
for the cause of peace, only by opening 
or closing her doors, than any Covenant 
and than any League of Nations. It is 
a tremendous power, and a tremendous 
responsibility, but I am confident that 
they can not lie in better hands than 
those of our dear friends, and old and 
recent associates.” 

Dr. Knecht said that foreign news- 
papermen were proud of the development 
of their association. He praised the hos- 
pitality of New York and concluded with 
a toast to the American press. “I drink 
to the American press and its devotion 
to the search for truth.” 

M. Raymond Lange, secretary-general 
of L’Intransigeant, Paris, and M. Maur- 
ice Leon, secretary of the Marne-Lafay- 
ette association, also made short ad- 
dresses. 


EVANSTON DAILY EXPANDS 


Marcer KnecHT 


Opens Branch Office and Adds Weekly 
Tabloid Roto Section 


The Evanston (Ill.) News-Index has 
changed its name to the Evening News 
Index with plant and main offices in 
Evanston supplemented by branch business 
and editorial offices in Winnetka. 

The News-Index also has entered the 
rotogravure field with a 32-page tabloid 
called The North Shore Graphic, which 
appears with the parent paper each Wed- 
nesday. 

Dr. Allen Diehl! Albert, former presi- 
dent of Rotary International, is editor-in- 
chief, and Joseph C. Northup is managing 
editor of both publications. Allen D. Al- 
bert, Jr., is business manager; Howard 
Byler, advertising manager, and Hooper 
Hogan mechanical superintendent. 


1927 


Banquet scene at Sherry-Netherland Hotel, New York, when Association of Foreign Press Correspondents gave a dinner | 
Tuesday night to M. Paul Claudel, French Ambassador to the United States. 


toonists and their “standardized Frenchman” with pointed beard and flat-rimmed top hat. 


M. Claudel poked fun at U. S. car- 


CHAIN OWNERSHIP IS 
ATTACKED IN BRITAIN 


Publisher Says Newspaper Syndicates 
Now Rival Liquor Trade as Vested 
Interests—Hits Prize 


Offers 


By ALLAN DELAFONS 
London Correspondent, Epitor & PUBLISHER 


Lonvon, Nov. 7.—The claim ownership 
of a large portion of the newspaper press 
of England is one of the chief causes of 
the present grave condition of the life of 
the country, T. P. Ritzema, proprietor of 
the Northern Daily Telegraph, Black- 
burn, says in an article in his paper, which 
has been reprinted in booklet form and 
widely distributed. 

“At one period our newspapers were 
carried on by private families, who hon- 
ored the freedom they enjoyed by pro- 
ducing journals which were at once both 
clean and splendidly educative,’ he says. 
“In recent years a number of important 
newspapers have been purchased by big 
syndicates, and the undisguised policy of 
many of these is sapping the very founda- 
tion of our civilization. ... 

“Hundreds of thousands of people now 
hold shares in the syndicated press, which 
threatens to become an even more power- 
ful vested interest than the liquor trade. 
Enormous prizes are offered by these pa- 
pers for tipping the winners of horse 
races and football matches, the solution 
of cross-word puzzles, and other extraord- 
inary schemes.” 

This is one of the chief contributory 
causes, Mr. Ritzema avers, of the in- 
crease of betting on football matches. He 
also condemns the policy of giving free 
insurance policies to registered readers of 
the national newspapers. By this means 
the papers obtain an unfair advantage in 
circulation-gaining over other national pa- 
pers and local journals that cannot afford 
the schemes. 

These syndicates are also killing the 
smaller papers, the writer continues. In 
the past seven years 300 daily and weekly 
newspapers in Great Britain have ceased 
publication. One of these papers had been 
established for 167 years, another for 161, 
and a third for 155 years. In connection 
with the newspaper competitions, Mr. 
Ritzema points out, the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has stated that 13,000,000 letters were 
sent to newspaper addresses in one month 
in this year in connection with these com- 
petitions. In many cases there is no 
limitation on the number of coupons one 
reader may send in for any one competition 
and there are instances of a man purchas- 
ing several hundred copies of a paper to 
obtain the coupon in each issue entitling 
him to an entry in a competition. 

Mr. Ritzema suggests the formation of 


an organization to insure the passing by 
Parliament of a law regulating newspaper 
competitions with money prizes and free 
insurance schemes. 


HOW NOVELIST VIEWS NEWS 


Sherwood Anderson Will Put “Things 
Seen and Felt’’ Into His Weekly 


Sherwood Anderson, the novelist who 
has taken over the Marion (Va.) Demo- 
crat and the Smyth County News, week- 
lies, last week told his readers what they 
may expect to find in their paper now 
that he is the editor. 

“T want to put into it things seen and 
felt, strange happenings in this and other 
communities that have attracted my at- 
tention,’ he wrote in his first editorial. 

“As I go along I think I shall re- 
print here some of my own tales. All 
my life I have been a story teller, listen- 
ing to stories, telling stories. I shall 
hardly be able to keep out of these pages 
some of the stories I am occasionally 
picking up.” 


Babies Make ‘“Good 
SCIENCE SERVICE is issuing a 


Copy” 


“baby questionnaire” that will 
make definite appeal to the proud 
possessors of this youngest 
younger set. 


“How Bright Is Your Baby” is a 
feature giving questions and 
answers each week day for five 
weeks. Dr. June Downey and Dr. 
Lovisa Wagoner, psychologists, 
have written and edited the series 
—a series every mother and father, 
aunt or uncle, will follow closely 
and enthusiastically. Each day’s 
copy is illustrated with a cunning 
youngster “demonstrating” the story. 


Wire for option, sample and price. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


21st and B Sts., Washington, D. C. | 


Mr. Anderson went to Marion ¢ 
years ago at the suggestion of Juli 
Harris, of the Columbus (Ga.) Enquir, 
Sun, a winner of one of the Pulit; 
prizes in journalism. 

As weekly editor, the novelist ash 
his new “public” to “like me as much 
you conveniently can and help me 
you can.” 


ISSUES ADVERTISING BOOKLE 


The El Paso Evening Post has iss 
a booklet for national advertisers, show) 
the Post’s co-operation in securing lo 
tie-ups for national copy. 


195,000 Daily 
425, 000 Sunday 


The largest # 4 # 
home-delivered — 
circulation of # 
any paper in iis 
territory, # 2 2 2 


‘ 


A BC Figures 
will soon be available on the 
most powerful of all news- 
paper combinations in 


i 


Southern Kansas. | 


The new Evening Eagle is grow- 
ing rapidly. 


The Wichita Eagle 
Morning—Evening—Sunday ry 
‘Wichita, Kansas : 


Represented by The §, ©, Beckwith 
Special Agency 
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Sleocaanre equipment equal to the 
contents of seven type cases lies beneath the fingers of an operator 
working at a Model 26 Linotype. Caps and lower case in several 
sizes, small caps and italics are at his finger-tips—an ample 
variety to enable this one operator to set job after job without 
leaving his place at the keyboard. 
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He is not limited to straight composition, either. Matrices 
from all four magazines may be assembled in the same line. They 


So RO RO RO ERO ERO ERO ERO ME ROMERO WERL 


3 will cast in an instant and return to their respective magazines 
4 without the least attention from the operator. He will not be 
4 obliged to handle pi mats: his whole time is rendered productive. 
3 And when intricate composition can be handled with the ease 
rR of straight matter, profit follows; a profit that soon makes the 
s Model 26 a well-paying investment. 
> 
i 
d MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
©) BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
) SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
ry CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
4 Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
se we 
Pp Py 
SOS THE LINOTYPE WAY IS THE MODERN WAY S@c% 
arene ee eee i ee BS py 
BZ LINOTYPED IN GARAMOND BOLD Cae 
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The Constituents of th 


In presenting our pressroom to the trade we have said that it comprises 
three things: a new form of newspaper printing press, an automatic paper 
replenishing device, and an apparatus which we have named the production 
controller 


In our announcement, which appeared in EDITOR & PUBLISHER on 
November 5th, it was made clear that the Wood ultra-modern newspaper 
printing press is not merely another press, as some have assumed, but a 
complete reconstruction of the modern newspaper printing press. 


It was asserted, moreover, that its introduction would inaugurate a revo- 
lution in the production of the metropolitan newspaper, and bring about 
the replacement of existing pressroom machinery; that this would follow 
because of its saving of time, space, operating cost, and waste, and its 1m- 
provement of newspaper typography. The day-in and day-out operating 
speed of this press, using ordinary newsprint, is above fifty thousand im- 
pressions, or twenty-five thousand cylinder revolutions, an hour. 


In the present announcement I shall describe the automatic paper re 
plenishing device and the production controller. 


While the work of revising the modern press was dn progress it became 
apparent that however swift the new press might be, 1t would have still to 
be reduced to slow motion for paper-roll replenishment, with consequent 
loss of production and increase of “‘spoils’’. 


In order to avoid this and rid the new press of the need of “‘slow-downs” 
for paper changing, a simple and efficient device was made, which was found 
to work admirably at speeds approaching forty thousand impressions, or 
twenty thousand cylinder revolutions, an hour. 


This paper replenishing apparatus is applied to a standard reel and is 
operated in connection with it. Paste is applied to the new roll in the 
usual manner. No other function of the hand thereafter is necessary ex- 
cept the pressing of a button, whereupon the splicing of the new web to 
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New Wood Pressroom 


2 old web occurs automatically at running speed, as well as the severing 
the expiring web. 


The production controller is an electrical device which keeps track of 
2 run. It adds up the output of the various presses, and when their 
mbined product equals the number for which the control counter in the 
livery room has been set, a horn is blown and all presses are stopped auto- 
itically. Thus over-runs and under-runs are avoided, waste is saved, 
putes are eliminated, and pressroom count-keeping becomes unnecessary. 


The control counter has two series of dials. One is set at the numbe; 
copies to be run, the other at zero. After the run starts the number of 
ies produced is always to be seen on one series of dials, while the num- 
r still to be run is to be seen on the other. By this arrangement the de- 
ery room is always informed of the state of the run. 


In the foreman’s office, and in the manager’s also if he desires it, is in 
eration a duplicate of the delivery room’s double counter. And in the fore- 
ins office there is a counter connected with each press in the room, 
uch shows the state of its run. Thus the foreman is always informed of 
2Tun as a whole, and of the contribution which each press is making to it. 


As each press is equipped with a double counter, to be set for the num- 
r of copies allotted it, its pressman always knows precisely where he 
nds, without himself keeping count. 


These devices constitute what we have called the New Pressroom, a 
sstoom in which the rate of production, whether based upon figures of 
1e, of space, of operating cost, or of newsprint waste, will far exceed that 
ich is possible in any pressroom existing at the present day. That we 
ve at last completed this series of inventions and placed them upon the 
ket is, I need not add, an event of the first importance to the news- 
per industry 


HENRY A. WISE Woop 


NERY CORPORATION 
1W YORK 
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TOO MANY CONFIDENCES 


HE current press association row in Washington* 


over the charge that the Associated Press 

violated a confidence in its early release of the 
Pinchot revelations of jury-fixing raises again the 
question whether the essential confidences between 
newspaper men and public officials cannot be carried 
to the point of mechanizing and stultifying news- 
paper initiative and enterprise. 

The facts in the present case are fairly clear. The 
District Attorney on Saturday morning gave to the 
court house reporters under the pledge of strictest 
confidence that the news would not be released before 
Sunday morning the details of the allegedly false 
affidavits by the former Burns operative. This pledge 
was accepted by all present, including the Associated 
Press reporter. Meanwhile, and acting in entire in- 
dependence of its court house reporter, the Associated 
Press desk detailed a man to meet Mr. Pinchot at 
his home. Mr. Pinchot, evidently unaware of the 
District Attorney’s activities and plans, told the story 
without reservations as to source or time of release 
and the Associated Press broke the story for its 
afternoon members. The A.P. courthouse reporter did 
not notify his office of the District Attorney’s revela- 
tions nor of the restrictions imposed. He returned 
to the office in time to write the night lead which 
appeared in Sunday morning papers. 

We see in this no evidence of super-intelligence on 
the part of the A.P. desk, nor stupidity on the part 
of other press associations an ewspapers which 
accepted the District Attorney’s ry and his wishes 
as to release date. The former “-esumably did not 
know of the confidence, and in the absence of that 
knowledge used ordinary enterprise to develop its 
story from an obvious source. 

Its competition, knowing of the release date, felt 
themselves bound not to break the news from any 
other source in advance of the stipulated hour. 

To our mind, the press agent’s device of a release 
date has no place in the gathering or transmission 
of spot news of the highest national importance, as 
were the revelations of the Burns operative. 

The release date has an entirely proper place when 
it is designed to give the press advance information 
of a scheduled event. Jt is artificial and extended 
far beyond its sphere when it is used to gratify the 
desire of a public official to have his revelations before 
the army of Sunday newspaper readers rather than 
before the more limited number of Saturday afternoon 
readers. We still favor the old-fashioned idea of 
getting to press with the big story as soon as it 
breaks, no matter when. We do not believe that the 
newspapers and press services are at their best when 
they subordinate the prompt presentation of news to 
the desire of a public official acquainted with the 
simpler devices of press-agentry. 

The protests against the A.P. action of breaking 
the story on Saturday can no doubt be justified on 
the ground that the practices of the craft during the 
past few years have sanctioned the implied extension 
of the confidence and “hold for release’ idea. That 
extension deserves the sharp scrutiny of responsible 
news executives ‘and the present controversy is an 
auspicious occasion for a start. 

Many “business prophets’ might be called 
“total lasses.” 


SCRAP-HEAP CANDIDATES 


MONG other bits of misinformation dragged to 

light in Chicago by the Thompson investigation 

of British propaganda in American information 
channels is the suggestion that American. newspapers 
are generally pro-British because their editorials are 
usually written by Englishmen. We hadn’t thought 
of that. For that matter, we hadn’t noticed that the 
general tone of editorials was pro-British, or pro- 
German, pro-French, or pro-Albanian, any more than 
it was pro-General Motors or pro-Royal Baking 
Powder. The “pro” tag belongs in the scrap-heap 
with a lot of other labels born of war hysteria, and 
beside it should rest the absurd generalizations that 
the press is owned by the Jews, that 70 per cent of 
news service employes are Roman Catholics under 
direct orders from the Vatican, and that editorial 
policies are dictated according to the religious beliefs 
or ancestry of salaried writers: 
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RIA L 


He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied 
with silver; nor he that loveth abundance with 
This is also vanity——Ecclesiastes, V; 


increase. 


10. 


STABILITY APPROACHES 
| CR eee pessimism gets into the con- 


versation of a good many newspaper men as 

they compare the first 10 months of 1927 with 
the two years that immediately preceded it. Adver- 
tising revenues are well, though not disastrously, 
below the figures for last year and about abreast of 
those of two years ago, a strange and not pleasant 
situation for a business which has come through habit 
to feel itself entitled to an automatic annual increase. 

Yet those unpleasant facts have their pleasing 
aspects. It is forgotten, and it should not be, that 
1925 and 1926 were years of unusual, if not abnormal, 
activity in business the country over. Some branches 
of agriculture, it is true, missed their portion of the 
riches, as did a few lines of industry, but the general 
picture was one of high-riding prosperity in which 
the newspapers took their share. Their profits and 
their margins of profit for 1925 and 1926 were cer- 
tainly in many cases, far in excess of those earned 
by other industries with a comparable hazard. 

We doubt whether the far-sighted publisher wants 
any such prosperity to continue. The immediate 
effect is to inflate the apparent value of his property, 
to give him an unthoughtof profit if he decides to 
sell. The secondary effect is to attract the competi- 
tion that always flocks to a field where money can 
earn 15 to 20 per cent without undue risk. That 
class of competition is generally not the kind that 
the established. publisher would choose. 

The future holds no prospect that the abnormal 
profits of 1925 and 1926 will be soon duplicated, The 
present year has been fortunately quiet, permitting 
wise executives to adjust their affairs to a day when 
profits will come harder. The drop in revenues has 
not been sufficient to wipe out the margin of profit, 
but it has reduced that margin to a point which will 
not vary much from the average of the next few 
years. The newspaper owner who has seen 1927 
in that light is not looking io the future with appre- 
hension. 


Approach of Christmas is heralded by deluge 
of press-agent material, indicating P, A. belief 
that publishers are generous Santas. 


NO FREE LIST 


AYING the base for an extensive survey of all 
L publications in the United States and Canada, 

General Motors recently requested publishers to 
place its publication department on their mailing lists 
for two copies of each issue until further notice. The 
subtle touch was added that besides the General Mo- 
tors corporations, all of manufacturing and sales divi- 
sions of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. were also 
interested. The divisions, many of them well known 
advertisers, were listed. 

Whatever the purposes of the survey, the method 
of gathering material is unbusinesslike. None of the 
corporations listed obtain raw materials for their 
manufacturing operations free by asking the ‘“‘co- 
operation” of the steel mills or cotton growers. Gen- 
eral Motors, we surmise, would scorn any proposed 
survey of its products by a newspaper association if 
it were asked to supply free two weekly samples of 
each product. The newspaper, however, is called 
upon without apology to supply gratis the commodity 
upon the proven sale of which its entire structure de- 
pends. It will be time for publishers to approve such 
methods when the AC Spark Plug Company does its 
part to keep the wheels turning by supplying all own- 
ers of General Motors cars with free spark plugs aod 
ignition service. 


1927 ; 


THE SACRED BENCH 


FYNHE interesting proposition is advanced by Unit 
States District Judge Faris, sitting in St. Lou 
that newspapers take their hands off a case 

soon as a court puts its hands on it, and keep th 
hands off until the court has removed its hands. | 
has directed an inquiry with contempt proceedir 
in view against reporters and editors who print 
the facts that a man was defendant in one day 
the same court before two juries on similar charg 
of violating the liquor laws, and for printing t 
verdict of the first jury before the second had mz 
known its views. Judge Faris granted new trials 
both cases, upon the contention of defendant’s attorr 
that jurors might have been influenced by the ney 
paper reports, The juries claim that their verdi 
were based upon the evidence and not upon anythi 
they read in the newspapers. 

Here again is a statement of fact in a conflict 
press and law—and again, in our opinion, the burc 
of guilt, if any, rests with the law rather than w 
the press. , 

If the rights of the defendant could be impaii 
by having the second jury become aware that | 
defendant was already on trial, or had been convic 
of a similar offense, why did the court schedule } 
trials as it did? Why did it not heed the plea 
defendant’s attorney that the second trial be po 
poned? Is it unheard of that a jury retires for | 
night unable to agree, to reassemble the next morni 
and reach a quick verdict? Is such an event pri 
facie evidence of improper influence? 

It appears that Judge I’aris became zealous 
protection of the defendant’s rights only after rout 
news reports had revealed that his conduct of | 
cases, though possibly in accord with precedent, mij 
itself have been prejudicial to the defendant. 

There will be no contempt proceedings in this c 
we are confident. There will be no adoption of w 
Judge Faris calls the “English rule” forbidding ne} 
papers to touch upon matters before the courts. Si 
matters are definitely within the province of our f 
press and we feel sure that further judicial encroa 
ments beyond the present recognized limits will m 
with resistance certain to insure their failure. — 


Question: Is it good taste or good journalism 
to publish a bedside picture of an obscure 
woman dying from a wound self-inflicted im 
the despair of unreturned affection? 


CHAIN STORE PROFITS 


NE-THIRD of the sales of the chain ste 

in the United States are made without a pri 

according to a recent survey by a chain st 
economic and financial bureau. Eight per cent of 
total volume of chain store business represents go 
sold at an actual loss; 26 per cent are sold at ( 
plus expense. The remaining 66 per cent of 
volume bears not only its own share of the pri 
but that of the lines which are priced low as | 
to lure the customer within the doors. 

Most of the non-profit sales, it is apparent, 
on goods well known to the public through natic 
advertising. The consumer is given an easily rec 
nizable “break” on the price of an article which 
her represents genuine value at regular cost. ‘ 
chain store has adapted and capitalized the adverti 
of others to its own needs to increase its alre 
great advantage over the independent retailer in 
purchase and warehousing of large stocks. 

But, just as independent retailers all over the cc 
try are uniting in local groups to offset the buy 
handicap, they are also applying the chain sto 
advertising method. Buying in large quantities 
at some. discount nationally known staples, they 
using them as leaders in local newspaper advertisi 
they have organized their advertising into defi 
campaigns, and in the grocery trade, at least, | 
outlook for the independent’s survival is no lor 
dark. Intelligent newspaper advertising, which | 
been the principal factor in changing the groc 
situation, is available for every other indepenc 
menaced by chain competition. 


Get ready for plenty of business in 1928 
' Presidential election notwithstanding. 


PERSONAL 


F. R. HUNTSMAN, publisher of 
* the Brooklyn Standard-Union is in 
ginia this week for his annual turkey 
et near Yorktown. 

. J. ‘Cromie, publisher of the Van- 
ver Sun is in New York this week on 
¥. J. Blundell, managing director of 
Wellington (New Zealand) Evening 
#, arrived in New York this week on 
usiness trip. 

ichard Henry Little, the “R. H. L.” of 
Chicago Tribune’s “Line o’Type,” was 
Speaker at the first meeting for the 
r of the University of Iowa dinner 
Nov. 9. lJowa. newspaper men 
sent included W. W. Waymack, asso- 
e editor, Des Moines Register; E. P. 
ler, head of the Lee Syndicate; J. N. 
ling, cartoonist for the Des Moines 
ister and New York Herald Tribune; 
me Marshall, Cedar Rapids Gazette 
Republican, and Ed M. Smith, Win- 
set Madisenian. 

rederick E. Dowling, acting president 
he Boston (Mass.) City Council, who 
, re-elected Councilman from Ward 21, 
y. 8, is editor, publisher and owner 
the Allston-Brighton (Mass.) Re- 
ler. He was formerly reporter for the 

Boston Record and later City Hall 
orter and political writer for the Bos- 
Traveler for about 10 years before he 
blished the Recorder. 


eon H. Conwell, publisher of the 
nerville (Mass.) Journal, last week 
re-elected mayor of that city. 

. O. Burrows, editor of the Belle 
ine (la.) Union, has been appointed 
iton county, lowa, coroner, succeed- 
C. L. Modlin, who has resigned. 
lenry M. James, editor of the Hudson 
_ Y.) Daily Star, was elected last 
sday for his third term, as Member 
Assembly from Columbia county. 


ydney R. Clarke, formerly in the New 
k office of the London Daily Tele- 
bh, now president of the International 
vice, Paris, will arrive in New York, 
r, 20, to open a New York office for 
company. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


JUGLAS G. MONTELL, formerly 
assistant manager of the national ad- 
ising department of the Oakland 
1.) Tribune, has taken charge as man- 
- of the San Francisco office of the 
4 He succeeded John K. Evans, re- 
ed. 

. R. Pickens, Montreal publisher, 
ner advertising manager of the old 
Moines (Ia.) Register and Leader, 
ed his mother, Mrs. E. M. Holman, 
Moines, last week. Mr. Pickens now 
ishes the Shipping Register, Farm and 
y Products News and Golf and 
al Sports in Montreal. 

. C. Barrow has resigned as general 
— of the Pensacola (Fla.) News- 


arry I. Cohen, foreign advertising 
ager for the Houston Press, and Mrs. 
*N are parents of a son, born Nov. 6. 
illiam F, Rogers, advertising man- 
of the Boston Transcript, was 
en by the directors of the Boston 
er Business Bureau, as one of three 
gates to represent that body at the 
ing of the New England Council at 
ngfield, Mass., this week. 
vil Donahue has joined the foreign 
rtising department of the Buffalo 
oS. 


arles E. Sevigny has been appointed 
tant to General Manager Edward D. 
ull of the Fall River (Mass.) Herald 
s. He will also be advertising man- 

of the paper, succeeding John P. 
’, recently resigned. 


N THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


\RCUS DUFFIELD, who has been 
associated with the London bureau 
€ New York Herald Tribune for the 
year, returned this past week, and 


ye 
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will join the staff of the graphic depart- 
ment. 

Webb C. Artz, managing editor of the 
Houston Press, and Ward C. Mayborn, 
general business manager of the South- 
west group of Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, with three other men flew 150 
miles by airplane recently to go duck 
hunting. They left on a Friday afternoon 
and returned Sunday evening. They 
bagged 150 ducks. 


Bill Cunningham of the Boston (Mass.) 
Post sporting staff, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the American Soccer League at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 9, 


Guy C. Stafford and W. Pledge Brown, 
have joined the reportorial staff of the 
Los Angeles Times, Mr. Brown was 
formerly with the New York American. 


John ‘Gardiner has resigned as executive 
editor of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch. 


Bruce Rae, staff member of the New 
York Times, and Mrs. Rae, who is Ishbel 
Ross of the New York Herald Tribune, 
will sail on the Deutschland on Nov. 23 
for a six months’ tour of the world. They 
will spend two months in Germany and 
France, and late in January will join the 
S. S. Resolute at Villefranche and con- 
tinue with that ship on its trip around the 
world. They will be back in New York 
late in May of next year. 


Kenneth C. Hughes, rewrite man for 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican, and 
Mrs. Hughes are parents of a daugter, 
Margaret Katherine, born recently. 
Hughes was formerly with the adver- 
tising departments of several New York 
state dailies. 

Roy G. Larsen has been named news 
editor of the Sioux City (la.) Tribune. 
Harry K. Whitted has succeeded him as 
day telegraph editor. Frank Weiler, re- 
cently of Macon, Ga., is night telegraph 
editor. 

Les Goates, sporting editor of the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News, is on a vacation 
which he is combining with a tour of the 
Rocky Mountain athletic conference. 

L. L. Engelking of the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who has been visit- 
ing his family in Texas for a month, re- 
turned to New York last week. 

Roland R. Harrison, executive editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, called 
on friends recently in the office of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press. 

R. D. Cannon, for many years news edi- 
tor of the Portland, (Ore.) Telegram, 
has returned to his home after several 
weeks in the hospital. 

Hubert Tillery, until recently state edi- 
tor of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch, has been granted a furlough by that 
newspaper. 

Edward Scanlon, column conductor of 
the Buffalo Evening News, returned re- 
cently from a European tour and is giving 
his experiences in a humorous fashion in 


WINDY 


is a bluffer! 


for 


BUT FUNNY, OH MY! 
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| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


K. W. TRUEMAN has been the 
American business representative of 
the London Daily Mail and its associated 
newspapers, the 
Evening News, 
Weekly Dispatch, 
Atlantic Daily 
Mail, Over- 
seas Daily Mail 
and Conti- 
nental Daily Mail 
since 1925. Before 
that time, from 
1920 to 1925, he 
represented the 
firm of A. W. K. 
Trueman & Son, 


Ltd., paper im- 

Z porters and ex- 

J. K. W. Trueman porters, in Ger- 
many, Austria, 

France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 


Norway, Sweden, and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Mr. Trueman is 35 years old. He was 
born and educated in England, and served 
with the British army from 1914 to 1919, 
His earliest business experience was 
gained with an electrical engineering firm, 
followed by one year on the London 
Stock Exchange, and two years in the 
accounting and export departments of 
Lever Bros., Ltd. 


his column, “Around the Town.” 


Joseph Butler of the news staff, Scran- 
ton (Pa.) Times, and Mrs. Butler are 
parents of a son. 

William Gordon Leverty has been trans- 
ferred from the reportorial staff to the 
copy desk of the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. 

William B. Southall, formerly of the 
reportial staff of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, has been made associate 
editorial writer, to succeed Richmond 
Maury, who has been made financial, busi- 
ness and real estate writer. 


William Snyder, Los Angeles Times, 
photographer, was attacked and_ his 
camera smashed by the father of a young 
woman whose picture he was trying to 
take, The only picture taken was by 
Joseph Mingo, of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, showing the enraged man and 
Snyder arguing. 

Roland T. Kain, staff member of the 
New York Herald Tribune, who has been 
ill, is recuperating in the French Hospital 
in New York City. 

William Halloran, Jr., of Fall River, 
Mass., a graduate of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

An exhibition of pictorial photography, 
the work of William H. Zerbe, staff 
photographer of the New Vork Herald 
Tribune, is being held by the Brooklyn 

(Cantinued an pace PQ) 


RILEY 


He is a creation of 


Ken Kling, and he’s in a new strip— 


WINDY 


RILEY 


GOOD FOR YOUR SPORT PAGE! 
GOOD FOR YOUR COMIC PAGE! 
WELL, IT’S GOOD—GOOD! 


CONTINUITY—A WOW OF A STORY! 


Windy Riley has been to the city. He has bet on the ponies. 


Has he won? 


Well, Windy says he won! 


You'll like Windy Riley—and your readers will like him. 
Ready for release. Wire your order, collect! 


The McNaught Syndicate, Ine. 


V. V. MeNrrr, 
President 


TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cyartes V. McApam, 
Vice-President 
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DASHING 
FIGURES 
IN 
AMERICAN 
DARING 


A Brilliant Series 
of Eight Articles 


by 
George Creel 


As Pulsating as 
They are Authentic 
Depicting 


‘y IERANDO DE SOTO 
| DANIEL BOONE 
STEPHEN DECATUR 
ANDREW JACKSON 
SAM HOUSTON 
WINFIELD SCOTT 
KIT CARSON 
NATHAN B. FORREST 


Exploit 
and Adventure 
in Destiny! 


Served as Proofs and Mats of 
Illustrations, or in Full-Page 
Mat Form 


Starting 


Sunday, 
November 27,1927 


Order Now 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J: Hadley 


Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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( Continued from page 27) 
Institute of Arts of Sciences 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 

Edward A. Mahar, assistant city editor 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, at- 
tended the Army-Notre Dame football 
game in Yankee Stadium, New York, ac- 
companied by George Harder, former 
political writer, now secretary to Lt. Gov. 
Corning. , 

Miss Elizabeth Tuttle, daughter of 
Clyde C. Tuttle, sports editor of the 
Columbus Ohio State Journal, was oper- 
ated on this week at Grant Hospital, in 
that city. 

Irving E, Rogers, managing editor of 
the Lawrence (Mass.) Daily Eagle, was 
among those stranded in Vermont during 
the recent flood. He escaped uninjured. 

James J. Delaney, capitol correspondent 
for the Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, 
has returned to work after several days’ 
illness. 

J. Fred Baab has resigned from the 
news staff of the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
News, to enter the insurance business. 

J. Clark Samuel, re-write man on the 
Aibany (N. Y.) Times-Union, spent the 
weekend in New York City visiting his 
father, who just returned from a Euro- 
pean tour. 

William L. Blair, associate managing 
editor of the Pasadena (Cal.) Star-News, 
has been elected president of the Kiwanis 
Club. 

Joel Sayre has joined the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune. Hs is a 
graduate of Oxford University and 
worked for some time for the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal. 

Walter H. Cobb, dean of Quincy, Mass., 
newspapermen and correspondent for the 
Boston Herald, has returned from a trip 
to Washington, D. C. 

Edward Cush’ng, music critic of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and_his wife, 
Mary F. Watkins, of the New York 
Herald Tribune music staff, have pur- 
chased from Dr. David Spence the farm- 
house known as “the oldest house 1n 
Silvermine,” the colony of artists and 
writers on the hills back of South Nor- 
walk, Conn. 


in the 


MARRIED 


ISS BERTHA DORRIS for the past 

six years with New York Evening 

World, to Guy Richard Carpenter, in New 
York, Nov. 4. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


PHOENIX (Ariz.) GAZETTE, 148- 
page Annual Resource edition, Nov. 1, 
with 13 sections. It contained more than 
17,000 inches of advertising according to 
H. H. Fries, general manager. 

Chattanooga News, special Welcome 
edition for National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Oct. 25. 

Gastonia (N. C.) Daily Gazette, Ameri- 
can Legion edition, Nov. 10. 

Chatham (Ont.) Daily News, special 
Canadian Legion Commemorative edition, 
Noy. 4. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


W R. COOK has sold to Thomas R. 
*Brown, for four years publisher of 
the Sherman (Cal.) Courier, two Los 
Angeles community papers, the Glassel 
Park News and the York News. 

W. T. Lambert has bought from E. L, 
Clemons the Laguna Beach (Cal.) South 
Coast News. 

Don T. Foster, formerly of Red Bluff, 
Cal., has purchased the San Anselmo 
(Cal.) Marin Herald. 

Dayton (Ore.) Tribune has _been 
bought by C. W. Van Wormer of Yam- 
hill, Ore., who takes immediate possession. 

C. S. Bonygne, reporter for the Morri- 
son (Ill.) Whiteside Sentinel the last 
year has purchased the Dodgeville (Wis.) 
Star-Republic. 

Los Gatos Mail-News, one of the larg- 
est country weeklies in California, was 
sold last week by A. E. Falch to H. L. 
Baggerly, formerly the owner of the San 
Jose News. Mr. Falch, former State 
Building and Loan Commissioner, has 
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LOSE OLS, 


NOTABLES TO TAKE PART IN N. Y. PRESS CLUB SHOW 


Photo shows members, with Mayor Walker, 
the annual New York Press Club frolic to be put on at the Casino Theatre, 
shown William A. Brady, Harry Hershfield, William Collier, Mayor 


f 


who are appearing in the minstrel show to be put on in conjunction with 
Sunday evening, Nov. 20. Left to right are 
James J. Walker, 


who will act as interlocutor, Ed 


Wynn and George White. They are shown reading their respective parts. 


owned the Mail-News for 12 years. He 
is now president of the State Guaranty 
Corporation and a director of the Paci- 
fic States Savings and Loan Company of 
San Francisco and is retiring from the 
newspaper field to give his entire time 
to these connections. 

Harrison (Idaho) Searchlight weekly, 
has been sold by Sam Logan to R. E. 
Seward. Mr. Seward has been associated 
with the paper for several years. Mr. 
Logan edited the paper for 30 years. 

Washington (Ark.) Telegraph, the 
oldest weekly newspaper in the state, 
which suspended two months ago will 
resume publication Dec. 1, with W. A. R. 
Cogswell of Fort Smith, as owner and 
editor. 

Belle Center (O.) Herald-Voice, has 
been sold by J. C. and M. J. Martin to 
Preston Davis of Columbus. The sale 
also includes the Huntsville News. The 
transfer of the properties will be made 
Nov. 25. Sale of the properties was made 
through the Litchfield, Ill., office of the 
H. F. Henrichs Agency. 

W. G. Weaver, for:nerly circulation 
manager of the Fresno (Cal.) Bee, has 
bought the Larkspur-Corte Madera (Cal.) 
News and Fairfax (Cal.) Gazette. 

William A. McClean, owner of the 
Gettysburg (Pa.) Compiler, a weekly, 
has announced the sale of the publica- 
tion to a group of Adams county resi- 
dents headed by W. Clarence Sheeley, 
of Gettysburg. 

Charles L. Snyder, president of the 
Steubenville (O.) Press, announced the 
sale of the Press, a tri-weekly publica- 
tion, to Howard L. Wickersham. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


ULIAN CASPERS, Jr., Ohio manager 

of the International News Service at 
Columbus, O., has been transferred to the 
Washington staff. Edward Mayl, assis- 
tant manager, will succeed him, and Rob- 
ert Wallace will be transferred from the 
Cleveland office to Columbus. 


Percy Winner, for three years with the 
Rome bureau of The Associated Press, 
has been transferred to Paris. Previously 
he had served the AP for several years 
in New York and London. 

Boyd D. Lewis is the new night man- 
ager for the Boston (Mass.) bureau of 
the United Press, succeeding Cecil Owen, 
who has been transferred to the Washing- 
ton bureau of the U. P. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


ASON W. ROGERS, general manager 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post, and 
Walter Williams, dean of the Missouri 


School of Journalism, will be speakers at 
the December program of the NorTHEAST 
Missourr Press AssocraTion in La- 
Plata, Mo., Dec. 30, President Omar D. 
Gray of Sturgeon, Mo., announced. 


O. C. Hooper, professor in journalism, 
Ohio State University, was chosen presi- 
dent of the CrenrTraL District of the 
Outo NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION at a meet- 
ing in Columbus this week. A. E. Hulls, 
Logan Republican, was made vice-presi- 
dent, and B. B. Gaumer, Marysville 
Journal, serretary. The next meeting 
will be held in Columbus in January. The 
executive committee is made up of A. J. 
Kyle, Somerset Press; H. J. Bierly, New 
Lexington Tribune; Fred L. Tipton, Wil- 
liamsport News; D. E. Weaver, Granville 
Times, and C. B. Shields, Bremen Der- 
rick. 

New Encrianp Press Assocrarion will 
present a benefit all-star performance at 
the Colonial Theater, Boston, Dec. 2, in 
aid of the New England flood sufferers 
The association also is collecting a fund 
for the same purpose. Walter D. Allen, 
publisher of the Brookline (Mass.) 
Chronicle, president of the association, 
has appointed Frank FE. Langley, pub- 
lisher of the Barre (Vt.) Times, and 
Arthur Morrison, publisher of the Little- 
ton (N. H.) Courier, regional directors of 
flood relief activities. 

NaTIONAL CoLLEGE Press ASSOCIATION 
held its annual conference at Norman, 
Okla., Nov. 11 and 12, with Henry J. 
Haskell, who presides over the Kansas 
City Star editorial page, and Richard 
Lloyd Jones, publisher of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune, the principal speakers. 

Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, 
will make the principal address at the 16th 
annual entertainment and dance of the 
BaAttrmore Press Crus, to be held at The 
Alcazar, Cathedral. 


SCHOOLS 


EAN H. F. HARRINGTON of the 
Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University expects shortly 
to leave the American hospital of Paris 
and pass a month on the Riviera, accord- 
ing to word received in Chicago. Dean 
Harrington is recovering from the effects 
of an automobile accident in which both 
his legs were fractured. He is expected 
back in Evanston some time in January. 
Annual fall conference of the Jour- 
nalism Association of Ohio Schools will 
be held at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Dec. 2 and 3. Faculty advisers, edi- 
tors and business managers will attend. 
Prof. G. S. Lasher of Ohio State Univer- 
sity is president and Prof. Lester C. 
Getzloe, secretary-treasurer. 


Alleged naughty jokes in the homecot 
ing edition of the Orange Owl, stude 
publication of the Oregon State Agrici 
tural College at Corvallis, has result 
in a request from the college authorit 
that Dallas Moore, editor of the pu 
lication, tender his resignation both 
editor and president of the fraternity. 
petition is being circulated amongst t 
students of the college, protesting agail 
the removal of Moore. 

Vernon McKenzie of New York, ch 
associate editor of the International Mz 
azine Company, publishers of Harpe 
Bazar, Good Housekeeping and the C 
mopolitan Magazines, has been appoini 
dean of the school of journalism of | 
University of Washington, - Seattle. | 
will join the school Jan. 8. He succet 
M. Lyle Spencer, who resigned to 
later made president of the University 
Washington. 

A homecoming banquet was given 
the students of the School of Journali 
of Missouri University to Dean and M 
Walter Williams, Nov. 1. Dean Wi 
iams returned from a trip to the Orie 
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FLASHES 


The longest felt jolt comes from f 
ing in love—Wall Street Journal. 


“The two great factors in human pr 
ress,” says the Brandon Sun, “are | 
and oil.” Yes, political and banana 
Windsor (Ont.) Border Cities Star. 


It might simplify football a little 
make a rule limiting the number 
coaches to the number of men m_ 
sauad—J. J. Montague in New Y 
Herald Tribune. 


Chicago has gained more than a mill 
in population in seven years. Think h 
that town could grow if it would o 
disarm!—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


When Mexico goes to the polls, 
survivors will be considered electe 
Lorain (O.) Journal. 


Most politicians who pretend to ct 
vate the farmers really only harrow th 
—Wall Street Journal. 


There is this about that Oregon | 
which just won the egg-laying champ! 
ship of the world. She’s going to h 
a tough time breaking into the cold cré 
ads.—Russell Crouse in New York 
ning Post. 
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Mr. PRINTER 


“ohe Famous 
PICTORIAL REVIEW BUILDING 


Seventh Avenue at 39th Street 


OFFERS 
The finest Building ever erected in America for the 
Publishing Trade. 


Unusual space with wonderful light, in the heart of New 
Viotks City a 


Arranged to secure the greatest efficiency of offices and 
plant on one floor. .... 


Heavily constructed floors for the accommodation of 
machinery and stock rooms. .... 


Reasonable rentals. Terms for moving will be made to 
suit tenant. 


For further information and details 


PORLENG]M.sHEWEN CO.; Inc. 


Managing Agent 
271 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 


TELEPHONE ASHLAND 5090 
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(THERE'S nothing like tying a contest 
to a subject everybody is interested 
in, and this axiom applies to the classified 
department of a newspaper when extra 
business is the goal. . 


F. E. McCray, classified advertising 
manager of the Des Moines (la.) Regis- 
ter and Tribune-Capital, realized that and 
this fall when football was holding the 
center of the athletic stage, he arranged 
a ‘football contest” for his classihed 
staff which is hereby awarded the cham- 
pionship of the season. 

“The biggest game of the year in Des 
Moines happens to be the final game of 
the season when Drake University plays 
Notre Dame on Nov. 19,” Mr. McCray 
said. 

“Five weeks prior to the game we an- 
nounced a Drake-Notre Dame football 
contest. Points were awarded as fol- 
lows: 

“Five yards for every ad increase over 
the same day the week before. 

“Five yards for every 30-day order. 

“Five yards for a touchdown. A touch- 
down being attained by making 100 yards 
or more during the week. 

“Penalties; 2 yards penalty for any 30- 
day order cancelled during the contest. 

“Quite a little scenery was thrown 
around this contest. On Saturday after- 
noon, Oct. 15, a carpenter came into the 
phone room and stretched a series of 
tight wires across it, about seven and one- 
half feet from the floor. The girls were 
extremely curious to know what the wires 
were for. Their curiosity was not an- 
swered until the following Monday morn- 
ing. When they arrived Monday, they 
found that the wires were split up into 
ten equal sectors with heavy paper clips. 
Suspended from each wire was a rubber 
football about regulation size. There 
was a wire and a football for each girl. 
Each football carried a label with one 
of the girls’ names on it. 

“As a prize we are giving the winner 
two tickets to the football game and 
Saturday afternoon off. Saturday after- 
noon off is a coveted prize because we 
take ads until five o'clock Saturday for 
the Sunday Register and Saturday is our 
busiest day, so that usually only in an 
emergency can a girl get off on Saturday. 

“We have had contests before but never 
were we able to generate the enthusiasm 
that this football game is doing. At the 
time this is written the fourth week of 
the contest is closing. The contest ends 
next Friday night. Interest has not 
wavered at all. 

- “The girl who makes the most yards in 
the five weeks is winner. 

“Probably the best indication of the 
success of this contest is the fact that sev- 
eral of the girls have made touchdowns 
each week. Every week the girl is work- 
ing against higher figures than the week 
before. The contest was started just at 
the time of the normal fall slump. In 
spite of all this the girls have made nice 
increases each week, which means real 
selling. 

“Further interest was developed by set- 

ting up two financial teams. We have six 
girls on the telephone sales staff. Every 
week the three high girls are designated 
as the winning team for the week. The 
other three girls are on the scrub team. 
The fact that a girl will fight to get off 
the scrub team the next week has added 
a little psychological twist to the contest 
that has tended to keep the girls quite 
even, There is no great disparity between 
the leading star and the lowest score. A 
great deal of football jargon has entered 
into the bantering among the girls. 
Everybody tries to be Red Grange. 
_ “The effect on the sales sheets each 
week has been gratifying so far, and next 
week ends the contest. It promises to be 
a spectacular finish.” 


-How much more effective is the want 
ad that fully describes its wares than the 
one which stints on linage? 

In an interesting experiment just con- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Football Contest Helps Build Business for F. E. McCray of 
Des Moines Register—‘Skeleton Ad”’ Fails in Test 
Conducted by A. N. C. A. M. 
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ducted by Ralph S. Thompson, classified 
manager of the Portland (Ore.) Journal, 
at the request of C. L. Perkins, president 
of the Classified Advertising Managers 
Association, a detailed want ad, with the 
same sale offering, brought over 50 per 
cent more replies than a skeleton ad. 

A four-line advertisement was placed 
with 60 representative newspapers on 
three consecutive days. Then a 14-liner 
was inserted, likewise on three consecu- 
tive days. 

Reports from 21 newspapers showed 
that 20 replies rewarded the small ad, 
while the larger drew 32. 

The test, made under certain handicaps, 
such as the tendency of the smaller ad to 
detract from the number of answers which 
the large might have drawn had it ap- 
peared first, offers unmistakable evidence 
for the first time that the want ad which 
tells its story in full has the stronger pull. 


Carroll Robey has been transferred 
from the real estate advertising depart- 
ment to the classified advertising depart- 
ment of the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch. 


Eyangelism and the want ad may seem 
worlds apart, yet, in the establishment of 
a speakers’ bureau for the conversion of 
advertisers to the classised columns the 
Association of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers has done just that and 
with remarkable results. 

C. L. Perkins, president of the associa- 
tion, has just returned from such an 
“evangelical” trip to Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, where he spoke before the Tennes- 
see Real Estate Association, using as his 
subject: “Daily Representation in the 
Want Ad Columns is more Productive 
than the Spasmodic Use of Bulk Space.” 

Under Mr. Perkins’ direction; the 
bureau, maintained in the Chicago head- 
quarters of the C. A. M. A., sends speak- 
ers out on request to point out the merits 
of the want ad. A network of representa- 
tives is maintained throughout the country 
and a request brings the speaker located 
nearest the city where his evangelistic 
services are desired. 

The bureau was created in response to 
frequent queries from real estate and 
other bodies throughout the United States 


“for advice on the form of ‘classified ad- 


vertising to be used in campaigns. 


Albert L. Rice, for the last six years 
manager of the Boston office of Street & 
Finney, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has been made a vice-president. 


TENTH DISTRICT ELECTS 


Otto Bruck of ‘Beaumont. Journal and 
Enterprise New President 


Choosing Wichita Falls over Houston 
and Amarillo for the 1928 meeting, the 
Tenth District, International Advertising 
Association ended its 1927 convention at 
El Paso with the election of Otto Bruck 
as the new president. Bruck is advertis- 
ing director of the Beawmont Journal and 
Enterprise. 


Among resolutions adopted at El Paso 
was one urging establishment of a chair 
of advertising at the University of Texas. 

Alfonso Johnson, Dallas News and 
Journal, was elected first vice-president ; 


W. S. Abbott, Wichita Falls, second 
vice-president, and A. D. Collins, Hou- 
ston, secretary-treasurer. Directors in- 


clude A. R. Millican and Paul O. Ser- 
gent, El Paso; James Simpson, Dallas; 
Zula Lee MacCauley, Dallas; W. W. 
Watson, Beaumontffi Lowry Martin, Cor- 
sicana: Ralph Henderson, Fort Worth; 
Bertie Lee Walters, Houston; George 
Forristall, Houston; Helen McCoy, San 
Antonio: T. A. Bradley, Wichita Falls; 
A. E. Kelly, Wichita Falls; Beeman 
Fisher, Dallas, and John Payne, Houston. 
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UTH ELDER’S story, coming as the 
last of the summer’s flight stories, 
brought the aviatrix only $15,000 for 
syndication rights, it was learned this 
week, Miss Elder’s backers. originally 
asked $100,000 for the news rights on 
the flight. 

The Payne Syndicate’s guarantee for 
the story was $10,000, and this amount 
was increased only about $5,000 by the 
flyer’s share in the syndication proceeds. 


NEA has prepared a new beauty series, 
written by a registered woman pharma- 
cist, called “Beauty—How and Why,” 
and appears over the pseudonym, Ann 
Alysis. 


As part of its Pre-Eminent Article 
series, Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
will soon release four articles by Will 
Durant, author of “The Story of Phi- 
losophy,”. “Your Character: Can It Be 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


Ruth Elder’s Story Brought Aviatrix Only $15,000—Will Durant to | 
Write for Metropolitan—NEA Releases New Beauty Series j 
by Woman Pharmacist 


WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM — 


Georgia Governor Appoints Newspaper Woman to State School Board— 
League of Advertising Women Holds Thanksgiving Dinner— 
Craftwork Opened Gate to Syndicate Field 


JE: 


Changed?” “Negative and Positive a 
sonalities: Measuring Your Own he 
tributes,” “Health as the Cornerstone of 
Achievement,” and “Building Character 
Like Ships and Planes.” P 


Jay N. Darling, Des Moines Register 
cartoonist, whose cartoons are syndicated 
by the New York Herald Tribume, is 
visiting in New York City. ‘- 


King Features Syndicate has purch 
the newspaper rights to “We,” vy 
by ‘Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. rf i 


A new serial by Ruby Ayres, “Phe 
Luckiest Lady,” has been obtained bj 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. I 
is illustrated with line drawings by Natalie 
Jenkins Bond. Irwin Barbour, general 
manager of McClure’s has returned t 
New York atfer a month in the west and 
south. : 


ISS EMILY WOODWARD, of 
‘ Vienna, Ga., president of the Georgia 
Press Association, and a _ well-known 
Georgia newspaper woman, has been ap- 


Emily Woodward 


pointed by Governor Hardman to succeed 
Lawton Evans on the board of trustees 
of the State Training School for Boys. 


\ 


The Thanksgiving Dinner of the League 
of Advertising Women of New York was 
held Tuesday evening at the Advertising 
Club, 23 Park Avenue, New York, G. 
Lynn Sumner, president of the G. Lynn 
Sumner Company, addressed the League 
on “Making Advertising Pay the Adver- 
tiser.’ Miss Fern Bradley, designer and 
lecturer, spoke on “Beauty in Dress.” 

Gilbert C. Hodges, president of the 
Advertising Club of New York, was the 
guest of honor. Mrs, Mabel P. Hanford 
was chairman of the program committee, 
and Mrs. Mary Brooks was chairman of 
the evening. 


Jennie Hirsch of Rutherford, N. J., 
did not study to be a writer. Instead, 
and it is often very advisable, she studied 
something to write about. Today she is 
writing articles which are being sold to 
newspapers nationally by the Ledger 
Syndicate under the general heading 
“Make it Yourself.” 

Miss Hirsch studied art at the Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, specializing in de- 
signing and arts and crafts. As a craft- 
worker she exhibited at various ‘art 


societies, among them the Architectural 
League. As her craftwork had beer 
mainly in the textile line and had consistec 
of hand-decorated articles for interioi 
decoration or personal use, designing foi 
printed textiles was a natural step. Shi 
made designs for printed silks, selling 
them to silk manufacturers. | 
Next she turned to making embroide 
patterns for household linens and oS 
decorations, and finally found that she hac 
something to set down on paper for other: 
to read and profit by. She commence 
working for the various women’s maga: 
zines, and out of this work grew the ide: 
of the feature she has placed with Ledger 
“Make it Yourself.” n 


Miss Emily Lingard of the Bridgepor 
(Conn,) Herald gave a dinner Nov. | 
to 13, to delegates to the New Englan 
Advertising Convention. 


, 


Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, literar: 
editor of the Worcester (Mass.) Sunda 
Telegram, is presenting a course 0 
lectures this season on modern fiction fo 
the Worcester Women’s Club. 


Mary Graham Bonner, NEA staf 
writer, author of numerous children’ 
books, is the author of “Mrs. Cucum| 
Green—the Story of a Little Girl.” (Mil 
ton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Miss Louise Aaron, formerly 
editor, Richmond (Va.) Times-D 
who, upon her recent resignation 
succeeded by Miss Jeanne Hunton 
has joined the reportorial staff o 
Petersburg (Va.) Index-Progress. 


Ella Pearl Smith, editor of the G 
(Mo.) Eye, was awarded second id 
$30 offered by the Omaha Chamber ¢ 
Commerce for the best story of Nebrask 
by members of the National Editori 
Association who visited that state durin 


the national convention last June. — 


Mrs. E. A. Palmer of the Kingma 
(Kan.) Journal, has just returned fro 
Paris where she attended the America 
Legion Auxiliary convention. She vals 
toured Europe. 


/ 


Helene Cole, society editor of t 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, is tourin 
Europe with her father and mother af 
sister. @ 


Mrs. Margaret Getchell Parsons, a 
writer for the Worcester (Mass.) St 
day Telegram, has published a new bo 
Romaine a collection of Bible plays. 
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When your eyes were young and ten- 
der—when you began studying the first 
primer—when you were reading for the 
first time— 

You were not reading a bold type. You 
were not reading an evenly colored mon- 
otone type. Your first letters were a 
Modern Roman type that was very simi- 
lar to Intertype IDEAL News Face. Get 
out your old books or take a look at your 
children’s books. 

Modern Roman type faces are natural 
when they are really balanced—when 
they do not get too far away from the 
first Modern Roman faces. 

Folks recognize in Intertype IDEAL 


= 


Your First School Days? 


News Face the natural face that they 
were raised on, because this face is less 
removed from a pure Modern Roman let- 
ter than any other news face. 

Here’s the balanced, properly propor- 
tioned, easily read, natural type face 
that will add new life, new interest and 
new readers to your newspaper. 


The nearest Intertype sales office will 
be glad to give you more of the reasons 
why The New York Times, New York 
Sun, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Dallas 
Times-Herald, Seattle Times and nearly 
two hundred others have dressed up with 
Intertype IDEAL News Face. 


Intertype matrices are STANDARD for slug-casting machines 


) NZ 
8 AY C9 Wn Ds... 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


Text set in 10 Point Intertype Ideal News 
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Once off the press a newspaper grows 
obsolete faster than an egg. So with most 
printed matter. Distribution must be 
immediate. Schedules are figured to the 
split second by printers and publishers. 


Hundreds of them, yearafter year, depend 
upon fleets of speedy, powerful Graham 
Brothers Trucks and Commercial Cars. 


Whatever your business you can profit 
by this same reliability of performance— 
by the exceedingly low prices made pos- 
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sible only by great volume production. 


Graham Brothers Trucks are built in 
chassis sizes from %-Ton to 2-Ton. 
Bodies are built to fit your business. 
Service is available from Dodge Brothers 
Dealers—always and everywhere. 


Ask your local dealer about this com- 
plete line of money makers. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE — DETROIT — stockton 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, INe. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS ‘/CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Prices 


2-Ton (6-cylinder) . . %1595 
LA sToniie.) oe ae 1245 


1-TonG-Boy ... . %895 
%,-Ton Commercial . . . 670 


(Chassis, F. O. B. Detroit) 
%-Ton Panel Delivery Car (Complete) . . . . *770 


GRAHA 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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-a new 6 cylinder 


7RAHAM BROTHERS 
TWO- ae TRUCK 


BROTH ERS 
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FORMER MILWAUKEE 
PUBLISHER DIES 


Charles F. Pfister; Owner of Sentinel 
for 23 Years, Suffers Stroke at 
68—Sold the Newspaper 
in 1924 


HE death on Nov. 12 of Charles F. 

Pfister, for 23 years proprietor of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, removed from 
Wisconsin’s political and financial life its 
most dominant and picturesque figure. 

He was a banker, traction magnate, 
leather manufacturer, hotel owner, and 
molder of political destinies, and in all 
these manifestations of an extremely 
active life he chose to remain in the back- 
ground, wielding his chief influence 
through the columns of the Sentinel. 

When on Feb. 18, 1901, the Sentinel 
passed into the ownership of Mr. Pfister, 
many of his friends predicted that he 
would not long hold the property, believing 
that a man whose life had been dedicated 
to manifold interests far different from 
newspaper publishing would find this new 
work uncongenial and onerous. 

These prophets, however, were mistaken. 
For twenty-three years, until June 1, 1924, 
the Sentinel remained the property of Mr. 
Pfister. On that date he turned over a 
controlling interest in the Sentinel to a 
company headed by Judge August & 
Backus of Milwaukee, but Mr. Pfister 
remained on the board of control as di- 
rector and vice-president of the Sentinel. 

When Mr. Pfister took over the paper, 
he sought to reunite the warring fac- 
tions of the republican party in Wisconsin, 
but soon decided it could not be done. 
Accordingly he took a stand with the 
conservative wing, this move bringing him 
into opposition with the late Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, at that time gov- 
ernor of the state. This was the beginning 
of a quarter century long fight led by 
the Sentinel against LaFollette. 

Despite LaFollette’s personal hold on 
the people, the fight was not uneven, and 
it was largely Mr. Pfister’s leadership 
that seated the war time governor, FE. L. 
Philipp, and United States Senator Irvine 
L. Lenroot over LaFollette’s stoutest op- 
position. 

Although a dominant figure in politics 
for years, Mr. Pfister never sought office 
himself and he shunned publicity. It was 
seldom that his name appeared in his own 
newspaper. 

While his political activity centered in 
Wisconsin, his friends were national. 
Numbered among them were four presi- 
dents, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Harding. 

In his dealings with his editors Mr. 
Pfister was willing to overlook a mistake 
—once—but he detested alibis. “Don’t 
quatsch,” was the expression he used when 
he saw an alibi coming. 

Mr. Pfister’s mode of life was rigor- 
ously simple for a millionaire. Although 
he had built a luxurious hotel as a sort 
of memorial to his father, and although 
the hotel was his legal residence, he spent 
most of his time at his beloved “Camp 
Rest” on a lake about 30° miles from 
Milwaukee. His establishment there con- 
sisted of three canvas houses, one for 
sleeping, another for dining in inclement 
weather, and the third a cook shack. He 
took most of his meals outdoors at a 
long table under the oaks. In 1917 he 
put up a frame house to afford more 
comfortable quarters for his camp guests, 
but he never spent a night in it. 

Mr. Pfister’s death resulted from a 
stroke of paralysis. He was born in 
Milwaukee 68 years ago and he never 
married. At one time he was believed to 
be the richest man in Wisconsin, but his 
benefactions both to charity and to the 
arts cut heavily into his fortune. 


CLARENCE W. DOBBS 


Clarence Wiley Dobbs, 38, a news- 
paper man, died last week at ‘the 
New York Hospital of pneumonia. He 
was born at Arlington, N. J., a son of the 
late James E. Dobbs. He had been em- 
ployed by the New York City News Asso- 
ciation and had also worked for various 
New York papers, covering the west side 
and Jefferson Market Court. ‘ 
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Cc. H. LUDINGTON DEAD 


Vice-President of Curtis Company 
Succumbs to Long Illness 


Charles H. Ludington, vice-president 
of the Curtis Publishing Company and a 
director of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger died at his home in Philadelphia, 
Nov. 13, after an illness lasting since 
April. Funeral services were held the 
following day. 

Charles Henry Ludington was born in 
New York on Aug. 9, 1866. After study- 
ory Guy Sie, Leable School, Concord, 
N. H., he entered Yale University and 
received there the degrees of B. A. and 
M. A. He was admitted to the New 
York City bar in 1891. 

On April 24, 1895, he married Ethel 
Mildred Saltus in Brooklyn. Mrs. Lud- 
ington died in 1922. 

In 1901 he came to Philadelphia to 
become secretary and treasurer of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. In 1916 he 
became vice-president and treasurer. He 
was a director of the Public Ledger 
Company and at various times a director 
of the Castanea Paper Company, Ameri- 
can Electrotype Company and Ameri- 
can Gas Company. 


FREDERICK L. COLVER 


Founder of Periodical Publishers As- 
sociation Dies Nov. 11 


Frederick L. Colver, 65, former news- 
paper man and magazine publisher, and 
at one time secretary and president of the 
Periodical Publishers Association, died 
Nov. 11 at his home in Tenafly, N 

A native of Milwaukee, Mr. Colver 
moved to Brooklyn as a boy. In 1884 
he and Edward W. Bok organized the 
New York Syndicate Bureau, which was 
chiefly engaged in the syndication to 
newspapers of articles by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

From 1889 until 1906 Mr. Colver 
was successively advertising manager of 
the Frank Leslie magazines, then treas- 
urer and business manager, and finally 
president and majority owner. He estab- 
lished in 1902 the first Periodical Pub- 
lishers Association, composed of pub- 
lishers of most of the larger magazines 
and weekly. publications of national cir- 
culation. He was its secretary for five 
years and succeeded Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
as president. 

In 1905 Mr. Colver changed the Frank 
Leslie’s Monthly to the American Maga- 
zine and published it until its sale the 
following year to the Phillips Publishing 
Company. In 1907-08 he was secretary, 
advertising director and part owner of 
the Success Magazine. In 1912 he was 
connected with the advertising department 
for the Sunday edition of the New York 
Times. 

The next year he went to Phila- 
delphia as advertising and business 
manager of Lippincott’s Magazine, to re- 
turn to New York in 1914 to join the 
Boy Scout organization. 


DAVID STEMPEL 


Noted German Type Expert Dies— 
Visited U. S. in September 


David Stempel, managing director of 

Schriftgiesserei D. Stempel, ’ Frankfort, 
Germany, and member for Germany of 
the International Typographic - Council, 
died Nov. 1 in Frankfort, it was an- 
nounced, 
_ Mr. Stempel visited the United States 
in September to attend the Fourth 
Graphic Arts Exposition, in New York 
City, and to participate in the meet- 
ings of the International Typographic 
Council. 

His stay in this country was shortened 
by illness, and he returned to Germany 
in a critical condition. An operation 
failed to save his life. 

Schriftgiesserei D, Stempel manufac- 
tures Linotype matrices for Mergen- 
Setzmaschinen-Fabrik, Berlin, affiliated 
with the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. 


CAROLINE V. KERR 


Caroline V. E. Kerr, American. news- 
paper woman, who for the last six 
months has been writing articles for the 
New York Times, died in a Berlin hos- 
pital, Nov. 11, following a stroke of 
complete paralysis a week ago. 


Obituary 


HartES D. ZacuHer, 81,  circula- 

tion manager of the Buffalo Commer- 
cial until its discontinuance, died Nov. 12 
in his home in Buffalo, two days after he 
had served as installing officer for Chapin 
Post of the Grand Army. Pneumonia 
caused Mr. Zacher’s death after an illness 
which was regarded as critical for only a 
few hours. Mr. Zacher was a former 
colonel of the 74th Infantry regiment and 
a past commander of the G. A. R. 

MicHaAe Hess, 65, vice-president of the 
International Printing Company at In- 
dianapolis, died at his home Sunday, after 
a long illness. : 

Ricuarp PaTree, managing director of 
the New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and a newspaper man connected 
with various newspapers throughout the 
country for several years, died at his home 
‘n Laconia, N. H., Nov. 6, after an illness 
of about a year. 

JosepH Lrg Goptey, 36, editor of a 
newspaper in Hialeah, Fla. died on the 
anniversary of the ending of the World 
var, in which he suffered wounds, said 
by physicians to have caused his death. 
Godley was gassed overseas. The Croix 
De Guerre was awarded to him for 
bravery. 

Grorce H. RusseEtt, former editor and 
founder of the Winthrop (Mass.) Review, 
a weekly, and a former employe of the 
Boston (Mass.) Globe, died at his home 
in Winthrop, Nov. 3, after a long illness. 

Epwin A. JoHnson, 75, founder, treas- 
urer and president of the E. A. Johnson 
Company, Providence, R. I., one of the 
oldest printing houses in the state, died at 
the Jane Brown Memorial Hospital, 
Providence, Nov. 3. 

Frank T. Easton, 59, a former mem- 
ber of the staff of the New York Trib- 
une, died in Providence, R. L., Nov. Ve 
He was one of the leading members of 
the bar in Rhode Island and has been 
active in politics and church work for 
many years. 

Mrs. Emma E. Gorpon, 62, for nearly 
20 years a proofreader on the Indianapolis 
Star, died recently in an Indianapolis 
hospital. She had been in failing health 
for a number of years and had undergone 
an operation shortly before her death. 
Her husband was formerly with the old 
Indianapolis Sentinel and was for three 
years employed in the mailing room of the 
Stat 

J. (Eppie) BourKe, cashier of San 
Francisco (Cal.) Examiner for the past 
20 years, died Nov. 8. 

Mrs. EvizasetH McLaurin, 84, widow 
of John J. McLaurin, widely known “oil 
country” correspondent of many metro- 
politan dailies, and author of “Sketches 
in Crude Oil,’ died in her home in 
Franklin, Pa., recently. 


Automatic Stereotype 
Plate Handling Equip- 
ment, Automatic Roll 
Paper Lifts, Roll Paper 
Trucks, Track, Turn- 


tables, Switches, Bundle 


Lifts. 


SOLD BY 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. 


Conway Bldg., Chicalgo, III. 


The Capital Lift & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers Columbus, Ohio 


Niagara Falls, recently. 

Mrs. Oxtve B. Macxtn, for many ye 
editor and publisher of the Plam © 
(O.) Advocate, died this week. She t 
been ill for a year. She was one of 
best known women newspaper workers 
Ohio. re 


Tuomas J. Ryan, former p i 


with the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, died 
his home in Lewiston, Nov. 4. He was 
ex-president of the Lewiston Pressm 
Union. a 

SerH Gopee, for the last ten_ ye 
credit manager of the Chicago Even 
Post, died of a heart attack Sunday, N 
6, at his home at Fox Lake. He 
been employed on Chicago newspapers 
many years. He went to the Post fr 
the Chicago Herald ten years ago, | 
previous to that he was in the employ 
the Chicago Tribune. < 

Epwarp OLIveR PHILLIPS, frome 
to 1923 political writer on the staff 
the Chicago Tribune, died 


Nov. 12, at his home in Chicago, — q 


Mrs. Rose GuntHeER, 74, 
Otto Gunther, Sr., pioneer 
newspaper man, died Nov. 14 
home, 429 Briar place, Chicago. § 
been a resident of Chicago si 
She is survived by three sons, 
Gunther, New York advertisin, 
Louis Gunther, a financial pu 
New, and Otto Gunth 
of the Gunther-Bradford Ad 
Agency, Chicago, and three d 
all of Chicago. | 

D. C. Brovies, 63, publisher of 
Concho (Tex.) Herald, Concho co 
judge and ex-officio county sup 
tendent of schools, died of paralysis 
cently at his home in Paint R om 

Henry JENNINGS, one of the foun 
of the Bartlesville (Okla.) Ma 
which later became the Weekly Ei 
iner and later the Bartlesville Daily 
aminer, died at his home in Claren 
Okla., recently. 


was the average net paid dai 
circulation of The Baltimore Si 
(morning and evening issues) fi 

the month of | 


October, 1927 


The average net paid circulati 
of THE SUNDAY SUN ft 
Sunday for the month of Octob: 

1927, was 200,928. 


Everything in Baltimo 
Revolves Around 
~ 


THE aha SUN 


Morning Evening Sundi 


a business conduct 
without contract 
must deliver the 
goods to succeed. 


NEA Service, 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO — 
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The Saving on Classified Ads Alone 


Will Soon Pay for Your 


This column set on 5% point body 


lonic 


This column set in 5% Point Ionic No. 5 
14 lines to the inch 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
eg OOO OOO 
ACCOUNTANT, senior for 22 years, avail-' 

able for accountants’ firm or as book- 
keeper-accountant; references; details upon’ 
request; reasonable salary. Address 1949 
Batchelder st., Brooklyn. 


ACCOUNTANT — Books opened, closed, 

audited; bookkeeping services for firms 
without bookkeeper. Mack, 6507 5th av. 
Murray Hill 5021. 


ACCOUNTANT — Books opened, audited, 
Part-time bookkeeping, taxes; reason- 
able. Burdic, Cathedral 5372. ee 


ATTENDANT nurse, unquestioned ability, 


tactful, companionable, conscientious; 
references. D 22, Herald Tribune, Down- 
town, 


BUTLER-VALET, useful or second man, 

Japanese, many years’ experience, ca- 
Pable, competent, conscientious, neat, 
honest, sober, willing; last Place 2 years; 
best city references. Hana, Vanderbilt 4686. 
BUTLER, houseman, cook, colored; best 

references; capable of taking full charge 
of bachelor’s apt., wishes position. Audubon 


BUTLER-VALET, companion, experienced, 
Frenchman, good references; 4 years last 

Position, desires permanent position. Y 351, 

Herald Tribune. 

BUTLER-VALET wishes position; city or 
country; best references. 531 East 78th, 

Apt. 51. Butterfield 6900, Ext, 234. 


BUTLER, French - German, first class, 
wishes position; excellent references. M 

69, Herald Tribune. 

BUTLER - VALET - COOK, highest refer- 
ences; bachelor apartment. Wolff, 1142 

Longfellow av., Bronx. 

BUTLER, useful, Norwegian, city or coun- 

ath pieniy recommended. Leander, 114 
rer ast. 


BUTLERS; cooks, housemen, valets, Wett- 
ler’s Agency. 13 West 46th, Bryant 6374, 


CARETAKER — Couple, middle-aged, no 
children, will take care of house or estate 
for winter; free light, heat and rooms 
Partly furnished essential; Al references, 
Address Box 24, Lake Waccabuc, N. J 
CARETAKER, single, handyman, wishes 
Position, private. D 23, Herald Tribune. 
Downtown. 
CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC, handy around 
Private residence, wishes position; city, 
country; best references. Pawlowski, 134 
Hast 82d. Butterfield 7990. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
Oe 


ACCOUNTANT, senior for 22 years, available 

for accountants’ firm or as bookkeeper-ac- 
countant; references; details upon request; 
reasonable salary. Address 1949 Batchelder 
st., Brooklyn. 


ACCOUNTANT—Books opened, closed, audi- 
ted; bookkeeping services for firms without 
Bee corer Mack, 507 5th av. Murray Hill 


ACCOUNTANT—Books opened, audited, part- 
time bookkeeping, taxes; reasonable. Bur- 
dic, Cathedral 5372. 
ATTENDANT nurse, unquestioned ability, 
tactful, companionable, conscientious; ref- 
erences. D 22, Herald Tribune, Downtown. 
BUTLER-VALET, useful or second man, Jap- 
anese, many years’ experience, capable, 
competent, conscientious, neat, honest, sober, 
willing; last place 2 years; best city refer- 
ences. Hana, Vanderbilt 4686. 


BUTLER, houseman, cook, colored; best refer- 
ences; capable of taking full charge of bache- 
lor’s apt., wishes position. Audubon 7296. 
BUTLER-VALET, companion, 
Frenchman, good references; 4 years last 
position, desires permanent position. Y 351, 
Herald Tribune. Sew! 2) 
BUTLER-VALET wishes position; city or 
country; best references. 531 East 78th, 
Apt. 51. Butterfield 6900, Ext. 234. i 
BUTLER, French-German, first class, wishes 


position; excellent references. M 69, Her- 
ald Tribune. 


experienced, 


CHAUFFEUR, mechanic, Al driver, all 

Cars; reliable, trustworthy, good appear- 
ance, wishes position anywhere; best ref- 
erences. Regent 0474. 


CHAUFFEUR, 25, neat, white; speaks Eng- 

lish, French; last position 4 years; will- 
ing go anywhere; best of references; pri- 
vate. Menard, 138 West 49th. 
CHAUFFEUR, Englishman, experienced on 

foreign and domestic cars. Highest refer- 
ences. Lorraine 6615. ies 
CHAUFFEUR - HOUSEMAN or butler; 

Swedish; experienced; references; any- 
Where. Nystrom, 140 W. 78th. 


CHAUFFEUR—Gentleman desirous of se- 
curing position for excellent chauffeur. 
Dornan, Circle 2927. en ah 
CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC, 35, 15 years’ 
@xperience, wants position; references. 
Kushnick, Schuyler 7619. 


CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC wishes position; 
9 private; best references. J. N., 341. E. 


CHAUFFEUR, single, private; good refer- 
ences. Carey, Rhinelander 3397. M 97, 
Herald Tribune. 

| CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER, single, handy, 
| all-around man, wishes position. M 78, 
SE Se ee 

CHAUFFEUR, useful gardener, neat, re- 

liable, city, country; best references. M 
| 84, Herald Tribune. | . SA 
| CHAUFFEUR, 38 years old, American, Al 

references; careful driving, willing to go 
| anywhere. Havemeyer 0130. 
| CHAUFFEUR, Swedish; experienced driver 
| On any car; willing, obliging; references. 

Tel, Butterfield 1736. ee. pe Se 

CHAUFFEUR, expert mechanic, foreign- 
domestic cars; long experience; excep-, 

tional references. Rhinelander 7935. 

CHAUFFEUR, butler or handyman, single, 
| English, desires position. Intervale 3595. 


BUTLER-VALET-COOK, highest references; 
bachelor apartment. Wolff, 1142 Longfel- 
Ow av., Bronx. 


BUTLER, useful, Norwegian, city or country; 
highly recommended. Leander, 114 W. 71st. 

BUTLERS, cooks, housemen, valets. Wett- 
ler’s Agency, 13 West 46th. Bryant 6374. 


CARETAKER—OCouple, middle-aged, no chil- 
dren, will take care of house or estate for 
winter; free light, heat and rooms partly 
furnished essential; Al references. Address 
Box 24, Lake Waccabuc, N. J. 
CARETAKER, single, handyman, wishes po- 
sition, private. D 23, Herald Tribune, 
Downtown. ie 
CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIOC, handy around pri- 
vate residence, wishes position; city, coun- 
try; best references. Pawlowski, 134 East 
82d. Butterfield 7990. fabs 
CHAUFFEUR, mechanic, Al driver, all cars; 
reliable, trustworthy, good appearance, 
wishes position anywhere; best references. 
Regent 0474. 
CHAUFFEUR, 25, neat, white; speaks Eng- 
lish, French; last position 4 years; willing 
go anywhere; best of reference; private. 
Menard, 138 West 49th. 
CHAUFFEUR, Englishman, experienced on 
foreign and domestic cars. Highest refer- 
ences. Lorraine 6615. 
CHAUFFEUR-HOUSEMAN or butler; Swed- 
sh; experienced; references; anywhere. 
Nystrom, 140 W. 78th. 


CHAUFFEUR—Gentleman desirous of secur- 
ing position for excellent chauffeur. Dor- 
nan, Circle 2927. Leen Oe ie a 
CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC, 35, 15 years’ ex- 
perience, wants position; references. Kush- 
nick, Schuyler 7619. _ s IL z 
CHAUFFEUR-MECHANIC wishes position; 
_ private; best references. J. N., 341 E. 86th. 
CHAUFFEUR, single, private; good, long ref- 
erences; city or country. M 96, Herald 
Tribune. 5 : : - oa 
CHAUFFEUR, single, private; good refer- 
ences. Carey, Rhinelander 3397. M 97, Her- 
SORT EIUDe Ly se Sa 
CHAUFFEUR-GARDENER, single, handy all- 
around man, wishes position. M 78, Her- 
aldsTribunene | Sas, a” a 
CHAUFFEUR, useful gardener, neat, reliable, 
city, country; best references. M 84, Her- 
ald Tribune. 


CHAUFFEUR, Swedish; experienced driver on 
any car; willing, obliging; references. Tel. 

Butterfield 1736. 

CHAUFFEUR, expert mechanic, foreign-do- 
mestic cars; long experience; exceptional 

references. Rhinelander 7935. 


CHAUFFEUR, butler or handyman, single, 


_nglish, desires position. Intervale 3595. 


IONIC SAVES 


19 Lines to the column 
152 Lines to the page 


LINOTYPED IN THE BENEDICTINE RAMILY, EXCEPT FOR LARGE TITLE LINE 


No. 5 


Most people think of Ionic No. 5 as 
the face that saves the reader's eyesight. 
But it also saves space, and space is 
money. [here are few investments that 
will so quickly return their cost. 

For classified advertising 514 point 
Ionic No. 5 (with short descenders) 
can be cast 14 lines to the inch and still 
be clearly legible. The saving of even 
half a point to the line multiplies at an 

amazing rate as shown in the 
following table: 


Value of space saved by changing from 514 point body 
to 14 lines to the inch. Large figures show saving on 
one issue, Small figures show saving on 365 issues 


RATE 1 PAGE 62 PAGES. 3 PAGES | 4 PAGES | 5 PAGES | 6 PAGES 
| | | 
| <i 
20 Li $30.40 $69.80 | $91.29 $121.60, $152.00. $182.40 
e Me | $11,096.00 $22,192.00 | $38,288.00 | $44,384.00 $95,480.00 | $60,576.00 
| ag a ee Z| 
30c Line $45.60 $91.20 $136.80 | $182.40 $228.00, $273.60 
$16,644.00 | $33,288.00. $19,982.00 | $66,576.00 | $83,220.00! $99,864.00 
| | 
400 Li $60.89 | $121.69 $182.40 | $243.20 $304.00 $264.80 
cme | $99 199.00 $14,384.00 | $06,576.00 | $88,768.00 | $110,960.00 | $133,152.00 
| 
500 Li $76.00 | $152.00 $228.00, $304.00 | $380.00 $456.00 
¢ MINE | 957,740.00 | $55,480.00 | $£3,220.00 $110,960.00 | $138,700.00 | $166,440.00 
60e Line | $91.20) $182.49) $273.60 £264.80 $456.00, $547.20 
$33,288.00 | $66,576.00 | $99,864.00 | $133,152.00 | $166,440.00 | $199,728.00 
"00 Li $106.40 | $212.80 $319.20 | $425.60 $532.00 $638.40 
Me | $38 836.00 | $77,672.00 | $116.508.00 feed | $194,180.00 | $283,016.00 
| | 


‘(8 TRADE Li N OTYPE MARK@ 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Commercial Photographers Developing $2,000,000 Advertising Plans— 
General Motors Net Billion Dollars in Nine Months—Investment 
Bankers Strike “‘All Sold’? Clause from Ad Copy 


J 


FORMATION of ‘a photographers’ in- 
ternational service bureau to enable 
users of commercial photographs to get 
them easily and quickly anywhere within 
the United States and Canada is being 
undertaken by the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

This is the outstanding development of 
the $2,000,000 co-operative national ad- 
vertising campaign being carried on by 
the association. 

A committee is working out the details 
of the service, which will operate some- 
what as the telegraphing of flowers op- 
erates. When a firm in New York City, 
for instance, wants photographs of a 
building or of work being done or of an 
important document at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, it will, under the plan, place the 
order with its New York commercial 
photographer. The latter will then ar- 
range with a commercial studio at Los 
Angeles to take the pictures, developing 
his own prints from the Los Angeles 
studio’s negatives and delivering direct to 
his customer. 

The plan involves the listing of reliable 
commercial photographers in every part 
of the United States and Canada. A_ di- 
rectory of participating studios will be 
published. A central bureau to direct the 
plan is to be set up in connection with 
the offices of the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation at Cleveland. 

One of the chief obstacles hitherto to 
the development of: commercial photog- 
raphy has been the extreme difficulty of 
getting photographs at a distance within 
the time limits made necessary by modern 
business methods. The new service, sup- 
plemented by the use of the airplane and 
of telephotos, is expected to meet this 
need and to stimulate considerably the 
commercial use of photographs. 

Plans for the service are being worked 
out by a committee of leading commercial 
photographers, headed by Charles D. 
Kaufmann, of Chicago. 


General Motors Corporation, largest 
users of newspaper advertising in the 
world, showed net sales for the first nine 
months of this year of $1,028,131,492. 
It was the first time in the corporation’s 
history that the billion dollar mark was 
passed for this period. The record com- 
pares with $829,449,652 for the first six 
months of 1926. 


In an effort to avoid misleading adver- 
tising copy, the banking firm of Gold- 
man Sachs & Co.,:of New York an- 
nounced this week that it had decided to 
eliminate the clause “all sold’ from its 
advertisements on the issue of securities. 
It has been the custom to mark an issue 
all sold in the advertising, when it was 
meant that an issue was fully subscribed 
by dealers, not the public. The problem 
received attention at the convention of the 
Investment Bankers Association this year 
and it was generally agreed that the 
phrase was obsolete. 


Triplex Safety Glass Company of 
North America, which has been doing 
some clever newspaper advertising tying 
copy with the news, has opened a second 
factory in Hoboken, N. J. The new plant 
adds 21,000 square feet of floor space. 
Machinery is being installed which will 
enable the company to triple production. 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company has 
started a new magazine called the Crest, 
as “a medium of contact between distrib- 
utors, dealers and owners.” (David R. 
Erwin, assistant director of advertising, 
declared it was not intended as a sales 
organ. 


Seven metropolitan newspapers are now 
carrying the tourist advertising of the 


Norfolk-Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Advertising Board of the 
Chamber of Commerce was created two 
years ago with an initial fund of $300,- 
00. S. L. Slover, publisher of the 
Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch, is chair- 
man of the board. 


AD TIPS | 


Archer Advertising Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Is sending rotogravure copy to a list of news- 
papers on the Kitchen Aid Corporation, Day- 
ton, 


Barrows, Richardson & Alley, 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Placing account for the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, N. J 

Austin F. Bement, Inc., 
Building, Detroit. Placing account for C. S. 
Dent & Company, Detroit, manufacturers of 
Dent’s tcothache gum and earakine. 

Collins-Kirk, Inc., 752 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Is preparing a list o® newspapers 
for the advertising of Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago. 


General Motors 


& Publisher for 
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Wendell P. Colton Company, 165 Broadway, 
New York City. Placing account for_the Dur- 
ham Duplex Razor Company, Jersey City, N. Wa 

Dorrance, Sullivan & Co., Inc., 130 West 42nd 
street, New York City. Placing the Cariton 
Club Smoking Tobacco advertising of the 
American Tobacco Company, New York City. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago, Placing account for Robbins & Meyers 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, manufacturers of 
fans, motors, generators, time switches. 

Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 58 East Wash- 
ington street, Chicago. Is sending schedules to 
a list of metropolitan papers on Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, New York, ad- 
vertising their new model. 

Klaw - Van Pietersom - Dunlap - Young’green, 
Inc., 417 Michigan street, Milwaukee, Wis. Is 
placing the following new accounts: The Eck- 
hart Company, Port Washington, Wis., and the 
Classic Art Products Company, Port Washing- 
ton, Wis. 

H. E. Lesam Company, 14 East Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Is sending copy schedules 
to a few small eastern papers on Auburn Rub- 
ber Company, Auburn, Indiana. 

Pratt & Florea, Inc., 277 Broadway, New 
York. Placing account for the Karter Realty 
Sales Corporation of New York. 

William H. Rankin Company, 435 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Has prepared a list 
on the Nestor Johnson Skate Company, Chi- 
cago. 

J. L. Sugden Company, 32 West Washington 
street, Chicago. Is sending copy schedules on 
Jones Dairy Farm Sausage, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin, to a few middlewest towns. 

Yost Advertising Company, 
Life Building, St. Louis. Placing account for 
the Bussman Manufacturing Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturers of bus lights and bus 
fuses. 


International 


+ 


COOLEY HEADS ADPOST 


, 

Retiring Commander Brewer Is Pre- 
sented with Watch 

Kenneth E. Cooley, treasurer of the 


Reliance Reproduction Company, was 
made Commander of Adpost No. 209 of 
the American Legion, New York, replac- 
ing James A. Brewer, of Cuneo Press, 
Vice-commanders are: Herbert R. 
Schaeffer, William Rankin Agency, re- 
elected senior vice-commander ; Alfred A, 
Stuck, of Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman; 
John N. Brady, insurance, and Paul E. 
Twyman, Miehle Printing Press Com- 
pany. 

Frank A. Russo was made finance 
officer, vice Al Hearn, Hil F. Best, of 
C.-Morgenson Company, was made ad- 
jutant, while Frank Amy, of the Seamar 
Paper Company, was named sergeant-at- 
arms. : 

Upon taking office the new commander 
appointed Roland G. McDonald, of Me: 
Graw-Hill Company, as historian, an¢ 
Rev. Henry V. B. Darlington, chaplain 


Retiring Commander James Brewer 
was presented with a gold watch. Her. 
bert Schaeffer was presented a naya 
officer’s sword and full dress belt, anc 
Albert Hearn received a leather suit cast 
complete with fittings. 


NEWS 


isn’t merchandise 


til it’s on 


OT ’til the sheet is on the stands—does news 
News in the plant is a liability 


have value. 


represents expenditures for gathering and prepata- 
News on the street is salable merchandise 
The value of news rapidly 


tion. 
—if it’s really news. 
depreciates with time. 


The up-to-the-minute newspaper with an eye 
on prestige, ad lineage and circulation knows that 
facilities for getting out news while it’s still news 
are just as important as the organization for se- 
In this type of plant you will find 
Cutler-Hammer Conveyors. 

Right off the presses these conveyors bring 
the papers in a steady stream directly to the 
No waiting batches—no traffic 
problem in the plant aisles—just swift dispatch 
to waiting trucks and wagons. 


curing it. 


delivery tables. 


C-H Conveyors can readily be installed 

in any newspaper plant without chang- 

ing plant layout or involving alterations. 
Ask our engineers. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1203 St. Paul Avenue 


the street 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER 


Newspaper 


HAM 


Conveyors 


The fly bays at the de- 
livery end of the C-H 
Conveyors in the ‘‘Scranton 
Times,” Scranton, Penn. Cir- 
culation approximately 43,000. 
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Member A.B.C. Member A.B.P. 


What Is Your Medium? 


When you decide to advertise to keep your newspaper 
before national advertisers, your next step is to select 
your medium. 


If you do not analyze the available media, you may select 
a publication devoted to all forms of advertising, includ- 
ing bill-boards, street car cards and other advertising 


knick-knacks. 
When you choose EDITOR & PUBLISHER as your 


medium, you reach nearly all of those who use newspaper 
advertising. 


In fact, a survey shows that EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
reaches those companies which invested $100,795,000 in 
newspaper advertising during 1926—95.5% of the total 
known national newspaper appropriations! 


Moreover, when advertisers and agents read EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER they are reading exclusively about 
newspaper advertising. They are not distracted by ir- 
relevant editorial material. They must think only of 
newspapers and newspaper advertising. And if they 
want to keep “hep” as to the latest developments in the 
newspaper field, they instinctively turn to EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER as the recognized authority. 


“What is your medium?” is an easy question to answer. 
Through one medium—EDITOR & PUBLISHER—you 
obtain a 95.5% coverage of the appropriations. (And 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S page is 9 by 12—ample space 


to tell a complete sales story). 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 


Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Boehm Named Circulation Manager, Indianapolis News—Warns 
Against Careless Selection of Company in 
“Reader Insurance’’ Plan 


J 


(THE Indianapolis News this week an- 
nounced the appointment of P. S. 
Boehm as its general circulation manager. 

Mr. Boehm has been in the employ of 
the News for the past 15 years, beginning 
his career in circulation work as a solici- 
tor on rural routes in the days before the 
automobile and radio, when the newspaper 
was the only means of outside communica- 
tion to the isolated farmer. 

It was through Mr. Boehm’s efforts 
that the News established a system of 
having its own district agents in 31 of 
the larger towns in Indiana to supervise 
the distribution of its papers by carrier 
and motor delivery service. Mr. Boehm 
was made country circulation manager 
and now circulation manager. He stc- 
ceeds John M. Schmid, who resigned from 
the News some time ago to become cir- 
culation director of the Hearst news- 
papers, with offices at Chicago. 


A warning to newspapers using “reader 
insurance” plans was given this week by 
W. G. Mercier, circulation manager of 
the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal-Gazette, 
who believes that the effort of newspapers 
to obtain advantageous rates and the 
competition of insurance companies for 
this business is likely to involve papers 
with unreliable companies. 

“Tn order to obtain the newspaper’s con- 
tract, some companies are issuing policies 
so topheavy in coverage that losses are 
greatly in excess of a safe ratio to the 
premium paid. 

“Newspapers are held responsible in 
the public mind for the policies offered 
by them to readers. A newspaper that 
buys blue sky policies has only itself to 
blame when the eventual crash comes; 
and the crash will come unless the insur- 
ance companies get together and stan- 
dardize their newspaper underwritings at 
a fair premium. 

“T am a firm believer in insurance serv- 
ice for subscribers. But newspapers must 
recognize their responsibility and select 
their company with the same care, and 
after as extensive investigation, as they 
exercise in any other important business 
transaction.” 


More than 15,000 persons attended the 
“Dance of All Nations” given the evening 
of Nov. 12 in the auditorium of the Public 
Hall, by the Cleveland Press. As many 
more were turned away from the entrance. 
The spectacular presentation probably 
drew the largest crowd that ever sought 
entrance to the great hall. 


The Chicago Evening American is 
offering its readers an opportunity to 
win a thoroughbred horse, the picture of 
which appears daily in the paper. A 
name is to be given the horse and the 
person sending in the best name, together 
with a letter of 25 words or less telling 
the reason for his selection, will win the 
animal as well as a limited guest card for 
the Chicago Riding Club, where the horse 
may be kept until the owner decides how 
to dispose of it. In the event that the 
winner does not want the horse, he will 
be given $250 in cash. 

Presentation of the prize will be made 
during the Chicago Riding Club’s national 
horse show, Nov. 22 to 26. 


S. Feldesman has been named city cir- 
culation manager of the Denver Post. 


The Danbury (Conn.) Times has just 
concluded a radio picture puzzle contest 
of a new type with pictures symbolical 
of the prominent broadcasting stations of 
the country. The call letters, location of 
station and name of operator constituted 
the correct answer. Prizes were offered 
those turning in the most correct answers 
with the neatest arrangement. 


Ten thousand ex-soldiers and ex-sailors 
attended a community singing festival and 
service on Armistice Remembrance Night, 
Noy. 11, at the Albert Hall, London, 


organized by the London Daily Express. 
The festival was broadcast from two sta- 
tions. The Bishop of London read the 
prayer, the Prince of Wales gave a short 
address, and at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the 10,000 ex-service men with 
bands and torches marched to the Ceno- 
taph (national war memorial) in White- 
hall and placed a wreath thereon. 

The Boston (Mass.) Evening Tran- 
script is issuing free of charge to its 
readers the new contract bridge score 
pads, containing condensed auction and 
contract bridge scoring rules adopted re- 
cently by the Whist Club of New York. 


Twenty-eight bands from Iowa, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska have entered in 
the Tri-state band contest sponsored by 
the Sioux City Tribune. The contest 
will commence Noy. 14 and last four days. 
The competition will be broadcast over 
radio station KWUC. Prizes amounting 
to $1,000 are offered. 


John Reed, of the circulation staff of 
the Roanoke (Va.) Times and World- 
News, who underwent an operation for 
appendicitis in a Roanoke hospital re- 
cently, is reported as improved, 


Eighteen newsboys from Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Suffolk and Franklin left 
recently on ‘a Chesapeake Line steamer 
for Baltimore, thence to Washington, 
D. C., where they were later entertained 
as guests of the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger- 
Dispatch, under the supervision of Stanley 
Joynes and Shelburne Pinner, members 
of the Ledger-Dispatch circulation staff. 
Each year the Ledger-Dispatch gives this 
excursion to carriers who have obtained 
the most new subscriptions. 


Angelina Lena, a 7-year old girl, was 
awarded the first prize of a $500 radio 
set and the title of “Chicago’s funniest 
kid” in the Juvenile Comic contest of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner. An- 
gelina made up as Ella Cinders. The 
selection of the winner was made by 
the audience of a loop moving picture 
theatre, where the finals of the contest 
were held. Contestants impersonated the 
characters in the comic section of the 
Sunday Herald and Examiner. 


“Building Newspaper Circulation With- 
out a Contest” was the subject of a paper 
read by Philip D. Adler, editor of the 
Kewanee (Ill.) Star-Courier, before a 
press conference at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. The circulation of the 
Star-Courier practically doubled in a 
ae over a year under Adler’s editor- 
ship. 

A larger paper, more telegraph news, 


Ethie 


“Some Service” 


“Last Friday afternoon we broke 
a piece on our Linotype and at 
three o’clock that afternoon sent 
a telegram to the Mergenthaler 
Company at Chicago, Ill., order- 
ing the broken part by number. 

“Saturday afternoon’s train 
brought in the part by special de- 
livery at 4:32 P. M., which is what 
we call genuine service.” 


JOURNAL-DEMOCRAT 
Syracuse, Neb. 
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SPARKS FLEW BETWEEN TWO 
AGENCY MEN 


PARKS flew between two of 

the contact men on the staff 

of Young & Rubicam, Inc., New 

York advertising agency late last 

week, and there was lively betting 
throughout the whole staff. 


The occasion was the Yale- 


Princeton football game, and the 
reason why excitement was par- 
ticularly keen at the Young & 


Rubicam office is because of the 
past athletic histories of John 
Strubing and Chester La Roche, 
who contact the account of Spauld- 
ing’s, one of the agency’s clients. 

Strubing was quarterback at 
Princeton in 1919. La Roche was 
quarterback at Yale from 1916 to 
1919. La Roche is in charge of 
the Spaulding account, assisted by 
Strubing. 

Considerable money _ passed 
hands at the agency. 


added comics and features, a “love 
story” serial, more and better local cuts, 
and 46 instead of 6 correspondents were 
included as reasons for the increase. 
More than 30 towns were opened for 
carrier service, and prizes and contests 
for carriers were given. 

“Reach out and intensively cultivate 
the field that is your own,” Adler gave 
as his advice on circulation building. He 
is a son of E. P. Adler of Davenport, 
head of the Lee Newspaper Syndicate. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TU BERCULOSEG, 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ; | 


Appointment of an entertainment com- 
mittee to lay plans for the 1928 conven- 
tion of the International Circulation 
Managers Association at Pittsburgh was. 
announced this week by Clarence Eyster,. 
circulation manager of the Peoria Star, 
and secretary of the association. 

Members of the committee are: J. H. 
Miller, chairman, W. L. Test and W. L, 
Drake, Pittsburgh Press; Vattier Snyder, 
H. J. Albert and R. N. McCoy, Sun- 
Telegraph, and Ray Foudray, Post- 
Gazette. 


The circulation department of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Observer is printing a spe- 
cial four-page tabloid, labelled “The Nut 
Cracker,” for distribution among the car- 
rier boys and their friends. The paper is. 
devoted exclusively to news of interest 
to the carriers. 


BIRMINGHAM M.E. WEDS 


Miss Selina Perry, assistant society 
editor of the Birmingham News, and 
Charles E. Fell, managing editor of the 
same paper, were married Thursday, Noy. 
3, at the Highlands Methodist Church in 
Birmingham. 


MAKES PROMOTION MOVIE 


A motion picture showing production of 
the Buffalo Evening News from the time 
of gathering its news until it is on sale 
in the street has been prepared and was. 
shown at a local theater recently. 


PLAN SHIP PARTY 
About 600 members of the Advertising 
Club of New York will be guests of the 
French Line at a party on the new 
steamship Ile de France, Dec. 8. 


the nation’s health. 


Buy Christmas Seals and 
help preserve tt. 
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Is the Time to 
Plan Your 1928 Advertising 
Campaign for New York 
State 


You will need help to plan your next 
years New York State Campaign. 
You will probably want to know the 
present dealer, jobber and chain store 
situation and the methods best to 
pursue to win their co-operation. 


Perhaps you will require dealer and jobber lists to 
check up with your own to see how strong your 
dealer distribution is in certain localities. Or—you 
may require information on how certain competitive 
products are selling, and what procedure was fol- 
lowed to establish their distribution. 


Whatever your sales problem may be, whatever 
assistance you may need in the New York State 
Market, for your 1928 campaign, now is the time to 
ask these newspapers listed below. They will not 
only help you, but they will show you the short cuts 
to distribution, and save you both time and money. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 zs Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation Lines Lines lation Lines Lines 
*Albany Evening News............... (E) 48,423 18 13 *New Rochelle Standard-Star.......... (E) 8,111 04 04 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press........ (M) 35,507 12 12 Bike Bun, NewsYork®). 105) ),5.,..,. (E) 278,582 65 .60 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press.......... (8) 55,314 Lt, 17 i NewsVork. Times ta. ee ete ee (M) 392,800 85 8415 
*Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ...... (E) 7,532 +04 +04 NewYork? Timeat...2 suelo se. (S) 656,338 1,10 1,089 
fAuburn Citizen-Advertiser Journal... .(E) 6,264 065 055 *New York Herald-Tribune .......... (M) 302,598 693 .672 
**Brooklyn Daily Eagle ............... (E) 77,836 +25 25 “New York Herald-Tribune..........,. (S) 373,484 7425 712 
**Brooklyn Daily WG 5 ease icad wes (8) 89,040 25 +25 isleme Lork World). oo (eet ae” (M) 835,928 595 58 
**Buffalo Courier Express ............ (M) 110,686 22 22 +New York World Br icitict’ SOC eee (8) 590,864 72 .69 
**Buffalo Courier Express ............. (S) 161,164 .380 .80 tNew York Evening World........... (E) 314,491 595 .58 
**Buffalo Evening News ............... (E) 149,773 125 +25 *Niagara Falls Gazette ............... (E) 23,023 07 07 
*Buffalo Evening Times .............. (EB) 122,531 24 24 *Port Chester Rieti eet .4. tes oe (E) 5,062 .04 .035 
*Buffalo Sunday Times ............... (S)  —-160,575 124 124 “Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise... (E) 13,999 .06 .06 
*Corning Evening Leader............. (E) 9,048 +05 .05 Rochester Times-Union .............. (E) 80,438 21 .20 
*Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser....(E&M) 34,688 all 11 SEULO Sep ROOONE Mey Sd neces eet. Josie. & (M&E) 23,174 07 07 
**Geneva Daily "Times................. (E) 5,627 .04 .04 “Watertown Standard ................ (BE) 18,061 07 .07 
*Gloversville Leader Republican....... (E) 7,320 -035 .0385 
“Ithaca Journal-News .,.............. (E) 7,668 05 05 
*Jamestown Morning Post............. (M) 12,004 .04 .035 ** A, B, C, Statement, March 31, 1927, 
**Mount Vernon MALY: ABUSE sis ois.0i0's «are (E) 9,866 05 05 } Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1927, 
*Newburgh Daily News............... (E) 15,304 08 08 = *A, B, ©, Publishers’ Statement, Oct, 1, 1927, 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


Young & Rubicam Move to Larger Quarters—Frank R. Black with 
Ralph B. Dibble Company—Fry Gets Degree 
from Colgate 


OUNG & RUBICAM, New York 

and Philadelphia advertising agency, 
who started business four years ago 
in two small rooms in the latter city, 
moved on Friday this week from the 
ninth to the third floor of 285 Madison 
avenue, New York. In the new quarters 
floor space is increased from 9,000 to 
16,000 square feet to house a staff of 
-more than 150, which compares with the 
original firm of five members. 

There was no formality connected with 
the removal, which was the second in the 
agency’s history, other than informal con- 
gratulations from the staff to Raymond 
Rubicam, president, and John O. Young, 
vice-president and secretary of the com- 
pany which is made up of a legal part- 
nership of eight young agency executives. 

The floor plan of the agency's new 
office is laid out in a form to obtain 
maximum efficiency. It includes 50 pri- 
vate offices for creative members of the 
staff, artists and copy writers. The dif- 
ferent departments are arranged in the 
order of production, beginning with the 
plans department, and running through 
media, library, contact. copy and art, 
production, and forward and checking. 


Walter Seymour Maas, managing direc- 
tor of Dorland’s Agency in Paris, and 
Mrs. Maas, arrived in New York Nov. 
15 on the Ile de France. He is making 
his first visit to this country to study 
American advertising methods. 

Advertising in France and Europe is a 
fertile field for America, Mr. Maas said 
in a statement issued to the press. 

“There is a tremendous future for ad- 
vertising in Europe,” he said. “Prior to 
the war such advertising as was done was 
largely of a quack nature. Even_today 
much of the advertising used in Europe 
is doubtful, judged by American stan- 
dards. We are trying to change this and 
are meeting with success.” 

It was Mr. Maas’ opinion that Amer- 
ican methods of advertising are modern- 
izing Europe.” 

‘Due to advertising, Europeans are 
adopting American conveniences,” he said. 


Wilfred W. Fry, senior partner of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, was awarded the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws by Colgate 
University on Nov. 11. This honor was 
conferred as a special feature of ‘the 
alumni day exercises of the University. 

The degree was awarded for “Note- 
worthy achievement in business and en- 
lightened interest in the cause of religion 
and education.” 

In addition to his activities as chief ex- 
ecutive of the Ayer advertising agency and 
director of a number of other business ‘and 
financial organizations, Mr. Fry is a mem- 
ber of the general board of the National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and is intimately connected with 
the religious work of the Baptist de- 
nomination and is a trustee of the North- 
field Schools, Rochester Theological 
Seminary and of Colgate University. 


Frank Russell Black, well-known in 
advertising and publicity circles, has 
joined the Ralph B. Dibble Company, 
advertising agency of Boston, Mass. He 
was formerly sales, advertising, and sta- 
tistical manager of the Alabama Home 
Companies, of Birmingham, Ala.; a mem- 
ber of the staff for three years of the 
National Vigilance Committee of the 
National Better Business Bureaus, New 
York City; manager of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus of Washington, D. C., 
Springfield, Mass., and Birmingham, Ala., 
director of personnel for two years of the 
Winchester Stores, New Haven, Conn., 
and a member of the staff of the Boston 
Better Business Bureau. 


Herbert Lee Walker and Thomas P. 
Brown have joined the staff of the Leon 
Livingston advertising agency, San Fran- 
cisco. Walker has heretofore been in- 


dependently engaged as an advertising and 
sales counsellor. Brown was formerly 
on the publicity staff of the National Coal 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


Harold Palmer has joined Stanley E. 
Gunnison, Inc., advertising agents at New 
York City, as an account executive. Mr. 
Palmer was formerly associated with the 
Whitman Advertisers Service, and at 
one time was connected with Churchill- 
Hall. 


Graduates of New York University in 
advertising agency and general advertis- 
ing work organized a club on Noy. 4 at 
a meeting held at the Advertising Club of 
New York. The meeting was held at the 
suggestion of Robert F. Degen, adver- 
tising manager of George Borgfeldt & 
Co. The organization committee con- 
sists of Douglas Taylor of Printers Ink, 
Otto Kleppner, Otto Kleppner Company, 
Harvey Mayer of the Mayer Advertis- 
ing Company; John L.,Anderson of the 
A-W. Erickson Company and Al Schmitz 
of the H. K. McCann Company. 


P. W. Leonard, Inc., of Richmond, Va., 
with capital stock of from $5,000 to $25,- 
000, has been granted a charter by the 
state corporation commission to carry on 
a general advertising, publicity and pub- 
lishing business. The officers are P. W. 
Leonard, president; Jane M. Leonard and 
M. L. Ferguson, all of Richmond. 


Anthony Pugliese, who has been study- 
ing art extensively in Italy, has now 
permanently joined the Ethridge Com: 
pany art staff. 


INDIANA A. P. MEETS 


32 Members Attend Indianapolis Gath- 
ering—Lawrence Re-elected 


Thirty-two representatives of Indiana 
newspapers attended the annual fall meet- 
ing of the Indiana Associated Press at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Nov. 8, at 
which by-laws were adopted and present 
officers re-elected for another year. 

Among the speakers were Louis Lud- 
low, Washington newspaper correspon- 
dent; Edgar T. Cutter of Chicago, super- 
intendent, Central Division of the A. P., 
and Merle Sidener, president of Sidener- 
Van Riper and Keeling, Indianapolis ad- 
vertising agents. 

Officers of the association re-elected 
are: B. F. Lawrence, general manager of 
the Star League of Indiana, publishers of 
the Muncie Star, the Terre Haute Star 
and the Jndianapolis Star, president; 
Henry W. Marshall, Jr., Lafayette Jour- 
nal-Courier, vice-president; and iby 
Ochiltree, Indiana correspondent of the 
A. P., secretary. 

These officers, with W. F. Cronin of 
the Terre Haute Tribune, E. H. Harris 
of the Richmond Palladium, and Miller 
Ellingham of the Fort Wayne Journal- 
Gazette, will constitute the executive com- 
mittee as provided for in the new by- 
laws. 


ENWRIGHT HAS POLITICAL HOPES 


Former Boston and Lynn Publisher 
Wants to Be a Senator 


Frederick W. Enwright, publisher of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, and 
former publisher of the defunct Boston 
Telegram and Telegraph, this week an- 
nounced his candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Enwright was released from prison 
camp in September after serving five 
months of an eight month sentence for 
criminal libel of ex-Mayor James M. 
Curley of Boston by means of a cartoon 
published in the Boston Telegram depict- 
ing the former mayor in prison garb. 
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19% 


Over 7,000,000 people buy their shoes in 
Illinois’ retail stores. If each one averages 
4 minimum of three pairs yearly, and pays 
only $7.00 per pair, this means that Illinois 
consumers purchase approximately 21,- 


000,000 pairs of shoes valued at nearly 
$150,000,000. 


The manufacturer of a popular priced 
shoe will have no difficulty in establishing 
a volume business if he goes after this 
market properly. Retail and wholesale 
outlets are plentiful. In the newspaper 
cities are found about twenty-five jobbers 
with large sales organizations who are in 
constant contact with over 800 dealers and 
130 shoe chains whose stores are to be 
found in every important shopping com- 
munity thruout the state. . 


A newspaper campaign will immediately 
establish your brand with both the dealer 
and consumer and if your shoe has merit 
and value you will soon have the entire 
wholesale and retail trade supplying the 
demand. 


Isn’t it worth investigating this rich shoe 
market? Why not ask these newspapers 
listed below to help you. 


** Alton’ Telegraph: 4. ....c-«c (E) 11,035 05 
*Aurora Beacon-News ....... (BE) 19,667 07 07 
*Belleville Advocate ........ (E) 6,942 03 .03 
+Chicago Daily Journal ..... (E) 125,007 26 24 
*Freeport Journal-Standard ..(E) 9,905 05 05 
*Joliet Herald News ........ (E) 20,213 .07 07 
++Mattoon Journal Gazette ....(E) 5,813 04 04 
++Moline Dispatch ........... (E) 12,788 .05 05 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas(E) 5,424 .035 035 
*Peoria Star ...(S) 24,819...(E) 30,957 085 07 
*Waukegan Daily Sun ....... (E) 6,200 .035, .035 


**A, B. C. Statement, March 31, 1927. 

+Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 

++Government Statement, October 1, 1927. 

*A. B. C. Publishers Statement, October 1, 1927. | 


DITOR ATTACKED FOR 
VICE EDITORIAL 


itt Kent Watson of Miami Beach 
Beacon Is Only Slightly In- 
jured—Two Assailants 
Arrested 


(Special to Evtror & PuswisueEr) 
Vrami Beacu, Fla., Nov. 16.—Munic- 
| and county authorities have instituted 
vigorous campaign to drive gamblers, 
ppers” and bootleggers from Miami 
ach as the result of an assault upon 
nt Watson, editor and publisher of the 
ami Beach Beacon, by George R. K. 
‘ter and Reuben Leavitt, alleged gam- 
rs. 

Watson was attacked by the two men 
the street in front of his newspaper 
ce several hours after publication of 
editorial on Friday Nov. 11, demanding 
t a South Beach gambling house be 
sed. His injuries were slight. Anthony 
to, formerly of the New York Morning 
wld, but now employed by Watson’s 
ier, also was beaten. 
varter and Leavitt were arrested imme- 
tely after the attack on warrants sworn 
by the editor. They were charged 
h operating a gambling house and 
iting. They forfeited bonds of $200 
h when they failed to appear the next 
rning before Municipal Judge S. Gro- 

Morrow. Bench warrants then were 
ted for them. 
sounty warrants charging Carter and 
‘vitt with assault and battery, threats 
kill and operating a gambling house 
) were sworn out by Watson. Carter 
3 placed under $5,500 bond and Leavitt 
ler $3,500 bond on these charges, which 
‘e withdrawn by Watson Monday 
ming, 

‘he charges were withdrawn after 
nty and municipal authorities had de- 
‘ed they would take action to cope with 
situation as pointed out by the editor. 
Vatson formerly was employed by the 
srnational News Service, the old New 
rk Herald, the Los Angeles Examiner, 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram and the 
jociated Press. He came to Miami as 
is editor of Cornelius Vanderbilt’s 
anct Illustrated Daily Tab. He estab- 
ed the Miami Beach Beacon in August, 
5, and last February conducted an 
orial exposé that caused the closing of 
ral gambling houses in the South 
ch district, known as “the underworld 
Miami Beach.” 

Vatson issued the following statement 
Epitor & PUBLISHER: 

Crime shall not run rampant in Miami 
ch so long as I own the Beacon. My 
‘spaper always shall be as much of a 
rdian of the public welfare as the 
enforcement agencies of this muni- 
lity and this county are supposed to be. 
The editorial to which Miami Beach 
blers objected was not directed against 
ific persons. It was designed to rem- 

a situation by forcing the constituted 
orities to take action. I withdrew the 
ges I made against George R. K. 
ter and Reuben Leavitt for the reason 

ve no desire to make a personal 
e of a situation. 
The assault made upon me has served 
interests of the public, because it has 
ted so much of a sensation that peace 
reement officers—even though it may 
gainst their will—have been forced to 
| @ campaign that will rid Miami 
sh of an element that is undesired by 
good people of this city.” 


THE SMALL TOWN MARKET 


mall Town: America and ‘Grit’” is 
title of two handsome pieces of mer- 
dising promotion literature which 
recently been issued from the adver- 
g department of the Williamsport 

rit, a weekly newspaper. Data 
| which the merchandising statistics in 
booklets were based were gathered 
“merson B. Knight, of Indianapolis, 
were used in conjunction with inter- 
g information in word and picture 
erming the paper’s history and_ its 
on to the small town and farm reader 
ighout the United States. The John 

ompany represents the paper in the 
mal advertising field, 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


PUBLISHED CONTINUOUSLY 


To Epitor & PuBLisHER: I am a regular 
subscriber of your paper. I always had great 
faith in its reliability. When you make the 
false statement that my paper changed hands 
several times since I established it Dec. 1st, 
1924 (see Women’s Wear Daily, Oct. 29th), 
I feel that my confidence in your paper is some- 
what shattered, 5 

I started this paper without any backing. I 
have published it for the past three years—it 
is just as much a mews paper as any other 
news paper, though along different lines. Your 
articles in your paper referring to a shopping 
news as a hand bill shows prejudice and a 
narrowness that could hardly be possible with 
a high grade publication. Your readers, wheth- 
er they be newspaper editors, publishers, or any 
cther sort of individuals, want straight facts 
from an unbiased mind, and they can make 
then their own conclusions. You must follow 
out this policy in the main or you would not 
be running such a _ highly successful paper. 
After building it to what it now is, why stoop 
to such vilification. 

Harry Marcus, Manager, 
Portland Shopping News. 

Eprror’s NoteE—A responsible Portland news- 
paper executive was authority for Epiror & 
PuBLISHER’S statements. The injustice to Mr. 
Marcus is regretted. 


DISAGREES WITH TRACY 
M. E. Tracy re- 


To Epitor & PuRLisHER: 
minds me of a story. It’s about a man who 
wouldn’t admit anything. A flock of newly 
sheared sheep came along cne day near where 
this skeptical individual was standing. A 
friend with him at the time thought this was 
his chance. “AI,” he said, “Those sheep have 
been sheared, haven’t they?” The other cocked 
his head to one side, spat, and then said slowly: 
“Waal, looks like it from this side.’ 

In the Nov. 5 issue, page 54, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, appeared an article which frankly made 
me mad. It purpcrted to show that Mr. Tracy 
had ‘‘beaten” the “‘press agents for the lumber 
trade” by refusing to back down in certain 
views which appeared in his column, “even 
though they brought out the supposed heavy 
artillery of a $1,000,000 advertising plan.” 

Unless I am very much mistaken, it was the 
National Lumber Manufacturers | Associaticn 
which protested to Mr. Tracy, and I believe 
the “$1,000,000 advertising campaign” was men- 
tioned, not to browbeat Mr. Tracy into sub- 
mission, but to show him that this trade ex- 
tension campaign was in the interests cf giving 
the public a keener appreciation of wood and to 
Overcome some of the misconceptions about it 
which Mr. Tracy seems to have believed and 
written about in his column. 

But the impression gained from the article is 
clearly that Mr. Tracy refused to lead his fol- 
lowing astray, although it meant a loss of ad- 
vertising, or might mean a loss to his publish- 
ers. It makes it appear that Mr. Tracy said: 
“Yeu can’t bribe me to change my mind.” 

Very clever indeed, especially from one whose 
views looked suspiciously like those of a man 
who spoke before he saw the cther side, and 
when told what the other side was, did his best 
to make it appear that he knew what it was 
all the time. 

It probably never occurred to Mr. Tracy in 
his innocent enthusiasm for steel over wood for 
residence construction, that unlike iron, wood 
grows and is the only inexhaustible resource, 
and that in the sense of destructicn, wood is 
as fireproof as steel. It is also my opinion, 
and I have as much right to it as Mr. Tracy 
says he has to his, that his process of reason- 
ing was somewhat like this: All the gcod wood 
is gone and the supply is rapidly being ex- 
hausted; there must be some substitute used for 
dwelling construction. 

In Louisiana, I am told, a lumber concern 
has a perpetual timber stand, that is, when it 
has gone through it once in logging, it can 
start at the beginning again. 

Some statements derogatory to lumber ap- 
peared under the name of Mr. Roger Babson 
Just after the Florida hurricane last year. 
When Mr. Babson’s attentiin was called to 
certain things said in his name about wood, he 
wrote a courteous letter (I believe it was to 
the very same ‘“‘press agents’’), something 
which Mr. Tracy apparently has not the grace 
to do. Instead cf replying to the protest, he 
chose to recognize it by ridicule in his column. 
If I remember rightly, some parts of it were 
quoted. Yes, he has a right to his opinions, 
whether cr not they are justified. No one will 
deny him the right. Mr. Tracy is to be for- 
given for grabbing and hold’ng fast to the idea 
that steel is superior for dwelling construction. 
It is a popular idea, and it must be fine to get 
such an idea when one has to write a column 
daily. 

The lumber industry will have no quarrel 
with Mr. Tracy for wishing to express his 
opinions, but does he not feel obligated to do a 
little _investigatine before he writes something 
with his own by-line? 

Again, the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association is not made up of the “press 
agents” of the ilk Mr. Tracy seems to think. 
If he wishes some of the names cf these so- 
called press agents, the names are not hard to 
find. J. A. Wetter. 


LINDBERGH WRITES AGAIN 


The by-line of Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh appeared again in newspapers last 
week, when on Nov. 11 he wrote a spe- 
cial copyrighted story sent out to mem- 
bers of the Associated Press. It con- 
tained the aviator’s impressions on avia- 
tion in America and its future based upon 
his observations during his recent flight. 
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Only The NEWS 


Can Give Advertisers 


the Complete 
Indianapolis Market 


| es PERIENCED advertisers and 

sales executives know that the com- 
plete Indianapolis market includes not 
only Indianapolis but the rich 70-mile 
radius that it dominates . . . Froma 
sales and distribution viewpoint, all this 
radius is as distinctly Indianapolis as if 
it were inside the corporate city limits. 


You can’t reach this market with 
Indianapolis circulation alone. You 
can’t reach it with outside circulation 
alone. You need both! 


. . . And only one Indianapolis daily 
newspaper — The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS, with its 81% coverage in In- 
dianapolis and its exceptionally thor- 
ough coverage throughout the 70-mile 
radius—can give you the complete circu- 
lation and coverage so essential to win 
sales leadership in this important 
market of 2,000,000 population. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Alls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 


eee. J. E. LUTZ 
Cilesgcr The Tower Building 


New York: 
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Editor & Publisher 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


AYOR THOMPSON of Chicago and 
his crew of book censors if they find 
a copy of “Lord Northcliffe’ (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company) by R. Macnair Wilson 
in the public library of that city: will 
probably consider it simply more fuel to 
throw into the political bonfire. The 
author of this volume and the man whom 
he describes with so much praise are 
both British subjects—and proud of it. 
Among members of the working press the 
volume will not cause so much excite- 
ment. 

Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, 
who later became Baron Northcliffe of 
the Isle of Thanet, early showed an inter- 
est in printing, for at the age of seven 
he received a box of type, and at the age 
of 13 started a school magazine which 
he himself set up. In experimenting with 
typography on the magazine, he learned 
the first rudiments of display. 

When he was 15, he started reporting 
for the Hampstead and Highgate Express 
under the man who had presented him 
with the box of type. In 1888 when 
Harmsworth was 23, he brought out 
Answers to Correspondents, his first pub- 
lication. Because of the business ability 
of his young brother, Harold, and his 
own resourcefulness, Northcliffe found 
that Answers within a little more than 
two years was making $100,000 annually. 
This astounding success caused his con- 
temroraries to label the sheet with much 
the same terms that were heaped on each 
other by rival American editors some 
60 years ago. 

Comic Cuts was Northcliffe’s reply to 
his critics. The paper which duplicated 
the feat of its predecessors was followed 
by Forget-Me-Not. 

When Northcliffe decided to bring out 
the Daily Mail, he prepared for its ap- 
pearance on May 4, 1896, by publishing 
private copies almost daily for nearly 
three months in advance. The 397,215 
copies that were run off on the first public 
annerrance of the paper under North- 
cliffe’s direction proved insufficient to meet 
the demand. 

On March 23, 1908 Northcliffe bought 
The Times for approximately $1,600,000. 
But the story of the Times under North- 
cliffe has already been told on several 
occasions in the Eprror & PUBLISHER 
and so does not need to be repeated here. 

Wilson traces Northcliffe’s activities 
and his success in arousing the British 
nation to the need for men and shells dur- 
ing the World War, his work in securing 
a Ministry of Munitions with Lloyd 
George at its head, and finally his feat 
of lifting the veil of secrecy that had 
surrounded all war news. Northcliffe’s 
belief was that if the public had the facts, 
it was capable of coming to a just con- 
clusion. This principle guided him in all 
his newspaper work. 

The author appears to be writing his 
biography from a viewpoint so close that 
it may be distorted. At no time in the 
book does it appear that Northcliffe ever 
made any major mistake in judgment or 
had any of the common failings. The 
resulting man is almost unbelievably 
perfect. 


NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
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S. P. WESTON, INC. 
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Production, Operation 
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HAT have we now? Claude C. 

" Hopkins writes “My life in Adver- 
tising.’ On its jacket one finds “the 
absorbing life story of a man who knew 
how to change the buying habits of a 
nation.” The story in the book shows 
how its author held the various appe- 
tities of the nation in his palm. 

Of the appetite for patent medicines, 
he says, “Now I come to a class of 
advertising of which I no longer ap- 
prove.” He continues, ‘Medicine in 
those days dominated the advertising 
field. The best magazines accepted them 
(ads of patent medicines).” At that 
time almost nobody questioned such ad- 
vertisements, and it is well to remember 
that “every evil of the past has its 
logical defense.” 

The author boldly asserts that these 
medicine makers were “high-minded” 
men who aimed to serve humanity by 
offering a general curative at a moderate 
price. The testimonials came in by the 
thousands, and it seems the medicine 
“did far more good than harm. Even 
though the good came largely through 
mental impressions.” 

While the author did not dedicate this 
volume, it is safe to say his Scotch- 
Presbyterian mother held a high place 
in many a thought, although he tells 
us his mother differed with his religious 
views. This is a noble tribute to both 
mother and son. 

The elements, or “factors” of adver- 
tising as he lists them in “Reasons for 
Success” (chapter XVI) are these: “In 
advertising we serve three interests, all 
of them allied but distinct. First comes 
the publisher who pays us our commis- 
sions (page 167) .... we serve as ad- 
vertising writers the advertising agency 
(page 168) .... The third element in 
advertising is the advertiser himself.” 

Mr. Hopkins shows how important an 
advertiser is to the journalistic world. 
Jt is advertising that aids newspapers to 
reach the multitude. This is a service, 
and as such it should be careful to ful- 
fill this trust to the good of all. As the 
author shows—service is the key that is 


unlocking the doors where opportunity . 


is knocking. 

Ideas set forward for good advertising 
are used in this book. Its author asserts 
that the public likes a personality: you 
have his own, L. F. Swift, Will Carle- 
ton, the section foreman, and Teddy the 
baker. 

Advertising should be specific. This 
book is. The examples are specific illus- 
trations of campaigns the author waged: 
Reos and Overlands, Pepsodent_ and 
Puffed Rice, Goodyear Tires and Palm- 
olive Soap—and numerous products 
equally well known. 


The clear, convincing, concrete treat- 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 


PRESS—blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and thoroughly 
sells both dealer and consumer: 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS: 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Represented by Allied 


Newspapers, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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ment in this book makes it valuable as 
information, and irresistible as entertain- 


ment. 
ceeds wks 


[NS the magazine world the birth of 
Personality is announced by Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

Among those present at the birth was 
R. E. Young who contributes “Mrs. Reid 
of the Herald Tribune.” Briefly, it is a 
good personality sketch of the talented 
woman who works side by side with her 
husband in steering the course of a great 
metropolitan newspaper. 

To Mrs. Reid is given the credit for 
closing the contract at $150,000 for the 
New York serial rights to Stannard 
Baker’s authorized biography of Wood- 
row Wilson, together with the private 
papers of the war president. Her first 
title to be found in the list of Tribune 
officials was that of secretary. Now she 
is set forth as the vice-president. From 
the very beginning of her connection with 
her husband’s paper, she has taken a deep 
interest in its advertising department of 
which she is director—“probably the only 
one in the world to hold such a position 
in relation with a great metropolitan 
newspaper.” 

The article then goes on to show how 
Mr. and Mrs. Reid have sounded a fresh 
note in specialties for the readers of the 
Herald Tribune. This they have accom- 
plished without sacrificing breadth of 
character of the news columns of that 
newspaper. Mention is made of the fact 
that many attempts to make the proper 
balance fail when the newspaper publisher 
believes that the public wants nothing but 
dry facts or when he asserts that the 
intelligent reader “must be stuffed with 
stupid verses, manufactured sensations and 
slap stick humor.” 

The card announcing the birth of Per- 
sonality: ¢ontains~ also -the assertion that 
the magazine will print several articles 
concerning outstanding figures of the 
newspaper world. One of these articles 
is to deal with an editor who, though be- 
longing to the old school of editorial 
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directors, is strictly up to date in 
handling of news. : 

With the news stands creaking 1 

the load of pile after pile of sex 
magazines surely there is a field for 

a worthwhile periodical as Person 
kx Ox : 


THINK a lot of Minnie—and IT. 
care if the wife knows it. / 
matter of fact she does, for Minnie i 
mother cat at the New York News; 
Club, the literary parent of five p 
kittens. 

Other newspaper men like Minnie 
She gets a whole column in The Ling 
News under the standing head, 
Melting Pot.” _ 

_'How appropriate is the title this q 
tion from the column will show: 

Reporters who have spent the day appr, 
murder cases, divorce and breach of ps 
suits, with sneers on their lips for the s 
ness of those involved, and stings in the 
they have written, turn small boys again 
with Minnie and her kittens. Cartoonist, 
caricature life for the daily prints, caress 
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understand the Ioy 
situation know from expét 
ence that the consume! 
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and her family with soft unblushing words of New York, “The Business End of an 
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for pub over district men, assignment books ‘*dvertising Agency,” is well given in this 

deadlines, to paruns human beings with Quotation: 

Ce her children. : Some refer to advertising as an art. Some 

(his article about Minnie in The paces te * as os Tas ee 
: “iets > akes of the nature of both. ut whatever 
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UERTISING managers of news- Three pivotal points are outlined by 
papers will doubtless want for per- Robert Tinsman of the Federal Advertis- 
ment preservation the papers presented img Agency, Inc. of New York City in 
he tenth annual meeting of the Ameri- “The Copy—Make It Ring dicne se To. 
Association of Advertising Agencies be read, copy must be attractive; to be 
{in Washington, D. C., Oct. 27, 1926. believed, it must tell the truth; to sell, it 
vse have been brought together in a Must be demonstrable. The final test of 
k of 223 pages (The Ronald Press). good copy, in Tinsman’s opinion, is the 
wspaper publishers do not need to be @Nswer to the twin questions, “Will it 
{ but it will do no harm tto remind sell?” and “Will the salesman use it?’ 
n that the term, “Four A’s,” used so How facts may be used to build an ad- 
juently throughout the volume is un- Vertising campaign is outlined by Milton 
stood among publishers and adver- Towne of the Joseph Richards Company, 
rs, as well as advertising agencies, Inc., of New York in a paper that is 
mean American Association of Adver- short but right to the point. A similar 
ag Agencies. remark might be made about “The ad- 
‘he book opens with an address de- vertising Agency as a Creative Force 
red by President Coolidge—a sort of in Developing New Advertising” by R. S. 
face to the volume. The text proper Simpers of the McLain-Simpers Organi- 
ins with “The Scope of the Advertis- ation of Philadelphia. 
Agency” by Roy S. Durstine of Bar- , The investigations, conducted by adver- 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. of New tising organizations to collect data on 
*k City. Among other things Mr. which to base advertising plans, fall, ac- 
stine retells this story: cording to Paul T. Cherington of the J. 
é cy, Gc, sito Walter Thompson Company of New York 
aed —.S. oiad who nas in. City, into these two main classes: 


ing eter y: eee bn. Felice ae reat which are designed to produce 
Vho is that fe there: . simple facts. 

That's the exchange editor,’’ was the an- Those which are designed pee col- 
4 : i lections of opinions or judgments of consider- 
Vell, fire him,” said the owner, “I haven't able numbers of people, 

him do a thing but read the papers. 


ising agency is unquestionably a matter 
of business, 


His paper is headed “Getting at Facts 

Through a Survey.” 

Ss ae : A paper of direct interest to newspaper 
eran Advertising Agency Business publishers is “The Media Department” by 
Profit.” In it he gives some prac- Guy Richards of the Erickson Company, 
advice on making the books balance. [pg 4 point which. he emphasizes 

arnest Elmo Calkins of Calkins & Colloast 

den, Inc. of New York City always ; : 

es with charm—as I have frequently | A medium. I say, has no value, except as it 


: = may properly serve the advertiser whose prob- 
ited out. His “Trends, Fads and jens are under consideration. A medium 


ions in Copy” is no exception. phere is peed as eae ee eas value 
scial a : or one vertiser may plainly be of no prac- 
edi Salad atin about tical use at all to another advertiser, 

cred Sani are as much of a pest in adver- Eugene McGuckin of the Eugene Mc- 
yas in newspaper work. It is even more Guckin Company of Philadelphia took a 
tial that we should shoo them off, for we, big assignment when he consented to 


hold our jobs by virtue of the perience ot answer the question, “Where Is the Ad- 
= ee a a, BO eta i ean Vertising Agency Going in the Future?” 


indifference and says, “Is zat so?” It | The volume concludes with some statis- 
sy to decide that the public wants this, that tics compiled by Daniel Starch, PDS 


ae other. and decide wrong, and cherish Director of Research of the American 
ef until some jolt from the outside 


s that we cannot know what the public Association of Advertising Agencies. 
; until oe offer vein kinds and give + — 

ince to choose. vertising cannot affor “ ” , 

stultified by fads, fancies or fetishes nor SUNSHINE PAPER’S 20th YEAR 
icted by the worship of sacred cows, The : SSS 

fate that could befall it is for it to Publisher Tells of Offer Which Made 


n into formulas, run into molds, or be- : a 
: , : St. Petersburg “The Sunshine City” 


amas “oe its success eects 
s fr €ss and variety, on its ability to . ; 
entiate the different appeals for different _ Major Lew B. Brown, publisher of the 
icts and especially the different appeals for St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening Independ- 
cts in the same category. ent, on the occasion of the newspaper’s 
1 the subject of advertising ethics twentieth birthday this month, tells how 
ins comments as follows: he oS the name “The Sunshine City” 
: Sage on St. Petersburg by giving the Inde- 
ee enh Bz 7m er pendent ‘away free on suiless days, 
elief that the blazed trail is the safest Major Brown tried to fix the nickname 
low. We — our wagon to the other ,on the city for two years before he ar- 
es ee ss Geers rived at the free paper idea. The plan 
‘ising air we all breathe. There is a WaS put in operation cn Sept. 1, 1910 and 
ence between adopting the garb and bor- all went well until Oct. 15, when there 
f the clothes. were two successive sunless days. ia 
good lesson for newspaper publishers _ In reply to the sympathy of the citi- 
und in this incident related by Mr. ZS, Major Brown merely reiterated his 
ins : offer. In the next 14 months he had only 
the da d four free paper days. In 1918 and 1921 
oot eee ors New York he had only two free paper days each 
at the masthead, old George P. Rowell Year, and in the 17 years since the offer 
ed: i x 


iu te was originated, there have been only - 
um has the largest circulation in free paper days. On ten or more o 
Fn, and The Herald has a larger circu- Pape . 


The Sun and World combined, what those days the sun came out after the 

circulation of The World?” paper had gone to press. 

rile benefit of = The Independent’s offer has so firmly 
eht of advertising managers established St. Petersburg as “The Sun- 

wspapers I want to quote the con- shine City,” that national advertising 

Spenecnce of the paper by Mr. Cal- agencies discouraged the recent attempt 
advertising running in pub- of a western city to take the title for its 


ns alongside of sound advertising ow j 
n use, Maj. Brown declared. 
fect the sound and cause it to rot in ea Wht wad 


ublic mind.” 
suments for and against the present SOVIET DECENNIAL EDITION 
n of agency remuneration are given The New York Russky Golos (Russian 
etail Clarence D. Newell of Voice), daily, issued a 40-page Soviet 
ll-Emmett Company, Inc. in “The Decennial Number Sunday Nov. 6, con- 
cy’s Position in the Field of Busi- taining an English section of 8 pages. 
ics’—a sound and sensible The English section carried a survey on 
nent of the whole question. “Shall We Recognize the Soviet Repub- 
: e of the paper by Harrison lic,” expressing the opinions of leading 
the H. K. McCann Company Americans. I, I. Kittin js editor. 


ohn Benson of Benson, Gamble, John- 
& Read of Chicago contributes ‘“‘Con- 
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Behind New Jersey’s 
Buying Power ---- 


LTHOUGH New Jersey in area is one of 
the smallest states in the Union, ranking 45th, 
yet in industrial strength it is near the top, ranking 6th. 


The people who represent the wealth of New Jersey 
—who are at the head of its huge industries and 
who control the earning power of its great army of 
employees, or are engaged in the extensive commercial 
enterprises of the State, live in the smaller communi- 
ties, away from the metropolitan cities. 


Each community boasts of a strong, semi-weekly or 
weekly newspaper that chronicles the events of all 
its residents. It is only natural then that these 
families should have a direct interest in these news- 
papers, for they contain the intimate news of interest 
to them all. 


The advertising value of these semi-weeklies and 

weeklies cannot be overestimated. Each community 

has its shopping centers. All the outlets of dis- 

tribution are well represented in every trade. Adver- ~ 
tising in these newspapers not only reaches this buying 
power, but enables the advertiser to get thorough dis- 

tribution in each community at the same time. 


NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPERS: 


Inch Rate 


Publication 
Name Days Circulation (Plate) 

*Bound Brook Chronicle ...... Friday 1,615 40 
*Montclair Times ............. Wed. & Sat. 8,300 98 
*Penns Grove Record .......... Friday 1,850 35 
*Pleasantville Press ............ Tues. & Fri. 6,250 .50 
*Red Bank Register ........... Wednesday 7,438 -70 
*Ridgewood Herald ............ Tues. & Fri. 3,200 AS 
*Somerville Unionist-Gazette .. Thursday 3,350 40 
*Summiuteleralded- s.ce.desa.. Tues. & Fri. 2,800 49 
*Washington & Phillipsburg 

The Star Newspapers ..Thurs. & Fri. 5,086 84 


*Sworn circulation. 


Editor & Publisher 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


BULLETIN—Marlen Pew is recover- 
ing rapidly from the illness which has 
kept him out of the Shop Talk circle for 
the past two weeks and it is a pleasure to 
report that within the next few days he 
will again rap the old corn cob on the 
table after “Thirty,” round up the Talkers 
of past and present, and continue his 
untold tales of journalism. 

* * * 


GHOF TALKERS no doubt noted that 
the Baltimore Sun identified the young 
soldier whose courage in the face of the 
enemy while under a sentence of death 
for desertion gave this column its theme 
in the issue of Oct. 29. To complete the 
record, be it here noted that he was 
Richard L. Stierheim, of Co. L, 315th 
Infantry, 79th Division. Today’s diver- 
tissement also comes from Baltimore and 
concerns the Sun at a less happy period in 
that journal’s long history than its virile 
and golden present. We'll let you have 
the story as George Garner, long an im- 
portant figure in the Washington Corps, 
tells it: 
* * * 


OX the great mid-day throngs at Times 

Square or Fifth avenue and Forty- 
second street, not a dozem persons upturn 
their heads to look at the aeroplane, the 
sputtering of whose motor even outsounds 
the roar of the great city. And, it is only 
curiosity that uptilts these heads—not 
Amazement or wonder or even interest. 
Yet, it is only a few years ago—Nov. 7, 
1910, to be exact—that the first flight over 
a city was made, drawing tens of thou- 
sands of visitors to Baltimore to see the 
daring feat, the wonder of which moved 
the city to declare a half-holiday and to 
toll Big Ben, the “town clock” in the City 
Hall, to notify the people that the aviator 
had started on his trip. The hero of the 
trip was Hubert Latham, now dead, vir- 
tually the first man to fly across the Eng- 
lish Channel, although his fuel gave out 
about a mile from his goal on the English 
coast and he was picked -up by a nearby 
boat. 

As a matter of cold fact, this first 
flight over a city was actually a publicity 
stunt, engineered by the Baltimore Sun, 
at a cost of $5,000. And it was worth 
at least twice that sum to the Sun, in 
the belief of the late Charles H. Grasty, 
who, indeed, had authorized me to pay 

Ge ails for an aviation attraction of any 
Zoature I might devise. 

Not long before this flight, the Sun 
had been sold by the Abell family, which 
had held it through several generations 
since it was started by “the original 
Abell,” and all Maryland and much of the 
South was irate at the passing of the 
paper to other hands. Not that the large 
and loyal clientele of both readers and 
advertisers disliked “Charlie” Grasty and 
his associates who had bought it, but that 
under the Abells it had become an actual 
institution and the Abell family was re- 
garded as holding and conducting the Sun 


Largest Circulation 
and. 


Largest Volume of 
Advertising 


of any Daily west 


of Missouri. 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


as trustees for the people. Letters of in- 
dignation and protest poured in, literally, 
by the hundred; a very appreciable per- 
centage of subscriptions were canceled; 
many persons, especially aged readers, 
even declared that they had been “be- 
trayed” through the sale of the paper. 
Probably, never has any newspaper held 
the loyalty and confidence of its readers 
and advertisers in greater degree than did 
the Baltimore Sun under the regime of 
the Abell family. True, a few scattering 
letters wished the new owners well and 
the writers pledged continuance of their 
allegiance; but, in the main, the Sun 
clientele felt it had been “betrayed.” 
my ed es 


QUCH was the situation when, about 2 

o'clock in an afternoon in October, 
Mr. Grasty called me to his office and 
broached an idea in his mind. I was then 
on the staff of the Sun. 

“We have got to do something to popu- 
larize the Sun again,” he said, “and the 
best way to do this, I believe, is through 
a publicity stunt. Now, we are to have 
an aviation meet in Baltimore at the close 
of the present meet at Belmont Park, so 
an aviation stunt seems to be the best 
bet. As one of the Baltimore aviation 
committee, you know these fliers, and so 
I want you to run over to New York 
and arrange some attractive feature. I 
am giving you $10,000 to spend and it’s 
up to you to get our money’s worth.” 

“What have you in mind?” I countered. 

“Nothing,” he answered; “that’s up to 
you. I am giving you $10,000; go ahead 
and spend it in your own way.” 

With this order in mind and this news- 
paperman’s fortune virtually in my pocket, 
I ensconced myself in the 4 o’clock train 
—and pondered. An airplane race? 
Nothing novel in that, not even an at- 
tractive cash prize. A flight to Washing- 
ton and back? Even a horse and buggy 
could make that trip. At last, came the 
thought of laying out a route over the city 
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for the aviator to follow, so that all the 
people could see the wondrous sight, es- 
pecially the school children. For air- 
planes were more than novelties in those 
days; they were marvellous, mysterious 
contrivances, with Death, on swift wings, 
pursuing them, only a short distance 
behind and ever gaining. 

That settled, the only task remaining, 1 
believed, was to engage an aviator, which, 
of course, would be easy, and promptly 
on arrival in New York I started to ar- 
range that little detail. First, calling up 
Jerome Fanciulli, an old friend, then con- 
nected with the Curtiss outfit, I outlined 
my plan and asked him to pick his flier 
to earn the trifling honorarium of $10,000. 
Fanciulli was shocked. 

“Why, George,” he protested, “that 
would be suicidal for an aviator. We 
would not let any of our men do it. Why 
don’t you arrange a race to Washington 
and back, or something like that?” 

In my obstinacy, I failed to take his 
point. True, I realized, an accident to 
the aviator would be an awful blow to 
the Sun; but I was willing to take that 
chance; why shouldn’t the aviator be will- 
ing to take his? So, I started in search of 
the great, early fliers who were participat- 
ing in the Belmont Park meet. Hamil- 
ton, if I remember rightly, I found at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel and put it up to 
him, one of the most daring fliers of his 
day. 

“No, thank you,” was the gist of his 
answer. “I don’t mind taking some 
chances, but I always like to have the 
odds a little less than 100 to 1 against 

Roland Garros, as I recall, I called out 
C a theater, and dangled the bait before 

im. 

“Mais, non,” said Garros, also an avia- 
tor apparently without fear. More he 
said, also, but “Mais, non” was the sub- 
stance of his emphatic reply. 

And so it ran through the six or eight 
men whom I managed to corral before 
midnight. Each suggested a race, or some 
similar feature, but not even those who 
were willing to emulate Biddle in his 
altitude flights were willing to fly over a 
great city. 
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So, bright and early in the mornit 
hied me to Belmont Park, to inter 
Latham, another “Frenchman,” my 
remaining hope. Crossing the field t 
hangars, I went over my French ; 
and found words in which to explai 
plan—and when I met Latham, for 
first time, I found him to be a culti 
Englishman, though half of F 
parentage, with a command of the En 
language at least equal to my own. 
tham was a man of refinement and w: 
who had taken to aviation in ord 
keep out in the air as defense agai 
fearful illness which threatened him 
had turned his attention to the Anto 
monoplane with the same devotion h 
tertained for his elongated cig: 
holder. In short time, we became 
friends, and I recall him as one o 
finest men I ever have known. 
Briefly I sketched my little plar 
awaited his “Mais, non.” Instead: 
“TI do not know Baltimore,” he re; 
“Gs there any water around it?” 
I told him the location of the h 
and rivers and of open fields; then: 
“Are there any wide streets, 01 
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s, in which a man could land, if his 
r went back on him?” 

ose features, I described likewise and 
uded : ; 

here is $5,000 in it for you, if you'll 
”—craftily, one may note, thinking 
r to save $5,000 for the Sun or to 
any demand for greater cash induce- 


ll do it,” said Latham, and held out 
and, and in that simple fashion our 
emen’s agreement was confirmed. 
eatly pleased, I called Grasty on the 
e and proudly detailed my achieve- 
. But he gasped—I almost could 
him. The idea was fine, but was too 
ved with tragic possibility; I had 
r consult one of the other owners of 
sun, then in New York City. This 
was more encouraging—“Go to it,” 
the burden of his comment. Then, 
ty instructed me to have some lawyer 
ire a contract for Latham and the 
through me, to sign, so that the 
or would not be able legally to 
gle outeof his agreement; to which 
am laughingly agreed. Incidentally, 
tated the contract myself to a hotel 
grapher, and Latham and I met at 
<nickerbocker that night and signed 
a solemnity immediately followed by 
arty laugh. Even by that time I 
d have taken Hubert Latham’s word, 
gut witnesses, for anything under the 
and it pleases me to think that he 
tained the same confidence in me. 
mediately followed the ballyhoo. A 
mile of the contract was printed in 
sun. I wired literally thousands of 
s from New York, and in Baltimore 
est staff men were assigned to smear 
ory with local color. The Associated 
; carried all the legitimate news of 
vent, the papers of cities and towns 
aryland and adjacent States also gave 
eat space, and by the time the Bel- 
Park meeting closed and the Balti- 
meeting opened, the Sun had gained 
sndous publicity. And that luck, too, 
with it was shown in the fact that, 
prior to the opening of the Baltimore 
at the Halethorpe field, a small 
ard struck the city and injured every 
ine except Hubert Latham's. 


OMPTLY at the close of the Bel- 
nont Park meet I took Latham to 
more, where he was welcomed by 
ty and a large group of citizens of 
social standing. In private wires I 
described what manner of man he 
and Baltimore was prepared to re- 
him in the best social circles. 
ughout his visit he was most hos- 
ly entertained. 
t, mever was Grasty at ease. All 
‘ther aviators and their companions 
mpressed on him and others the reck- 
sss of the proposed flight and Grasty 
mighty nervous. 
f course, Latham can explain it to 
1° @ 2arned to me, “if ne Jecides not 
y; but we can never explain it to 
eople.” 
a matter of fact, until he was well 
* way on the adventure, Latham and 
e the only persons who actually and 
lently believed he would make good. 
his first day in the city, Latham 
first went over a map, showing the 
e. I had planned; then, getting into 
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an auto, we traveled through the streets 
over which, as nearly as possible, he was 
to steer his course. That was all. His 
brain seemed to take it in like a homing 
pigeon and that one trip was sufficient. 
Moreover, the late Henry Winans, the 
great Russian railroad builder, confined 
to his home as an invalid, asked Latham 
to call and offered him $500 to fly behind 
his house, so he could look out of the 
window and see the marvellous spectacle. 
Not only did Latham pick out this house 
on St. Paul street from among literally 
thousands of residences, but also he made 
a figure 8 for Mr. Winans, who was tre- 
mendously pleased. 

The day of the flight dawned cloudy, 
cold and windy—about as mean and dis- 
couraging a day as the weather man could 
provide. “It can’t be done,’ was the 
chorus of the visiting aviators who ac- 
companied Latham to the roof of the 
Belvedere Hotel, to ascertain the direction 
and strength of the wind. Not that these 
men were jealous; on the contrary, never 
was there a more unselfish and cordial 
group of rivals in any line, on earth or 
sea or in the air. They simply believed 
that Latham faced the impossible, just as 
did Col. Lindbergh in his wonderful flight 
over the Atlantic Ocean, in sleet and fog. 

We arrived at the Halethorpe field, 
about eight miles outside the city, about 
fifteen minutes before the noon hour and 
Latham at once climbed into his “bus.” 
His great cigarette holder was charged 
with a monogrammed cigarette, he nodded 
his head—and was off. Thrice he circled 
the field, and my heart was in my mouth, 
in fear that something had gone wrong. 
Then off he sailed toward the city and 
the news was phoned into town. The 
City Hall bell rang out, the schools ad- 
journed, business was suspended and two 
million eyes were turned to the heavens. 
Probably 95 per cent of these eyes never 
had seen an airplane—it was a wonder, 
indeed, in those days. On swept Latham 
from the west, over the southern part of 
the city, up to Baltimore street. East- 
ward on Baltimore street he flew, as true 
to his course as a ship to its chart; east- 
ward to Patterson Park, and then to 
Broadway; north on Broadway to North 
avenue. Then, near St. Paul street was 
made the detour for the benefit of Mr. 
Winans, after which the original line 
again was taken up and followed with 
undeviating detail. And at last he re- 
turned to Halethorpe and alighted in 
characteristic nonchalance. 

* x * 


NEVER was publicity stunt more suc- 

cessful, or more fruitful in profitable 
result. Furthermore, unlike almost all 
such publicity stunts, it was of real value 
to the people. For, as has been said, in 
those days an airplane was a wonderful, 
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mysterious thing, unknown even to sight SELECT EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


by most of the people. In this flight 
they saw the great wonder and gathered 
some dim idea of the real meaning of 
aviation to the world in the future. The 
good feeling engendered for the Sun was 
worth, in every way, many times $5,000— 
indeed, many letters were addressed to 
the Sun, in which the writers suggested 
that this $5,000 be made up by popular 
subscription, and volunteered to join in 
the movement. 

Among my treasures is a beautiful sil- 
ver loving cup, an exact duplicate except 
in inscription of that presented to Latham 
by the Sun—‘Presented to George Garner 
by the A. S. Abell Company, The Sun 
and Evening Sun, in appreciation of his 
services in arranging and bringing to suc- 
cessful conclusion the record-breaking 
flight of Hubert Latham over the city of 
Baltimore, Noy. 7, 1910,” and so on. 

Moreover, Latham sent me from Eu- 
rope a beautiful little pin of Roman gold, 
a miniature reproduction of his beloved 
Antoinette, so perfect that the finest de- 
tails can be discerned only through a 
magnifying glass. And his pleasure was 
deep and genuine when I sent him in re- 
turn a Baltimore Sun reporter’s badge, in 
silver—one of those old-time shields with 
which the scribe was wont to adorn his 
vest or his suspenders. 


* * * 


LATHAM'S end was a conspicuous in- 

stance of the irony of fate. To ease 
the mind of his mother, who lived in dread 
that he would be killed by a fall, Latham 
gave up flying, and soon threafter went 
to Africa to hunt big game. In attempt- 
ing to shoot a buffalo, his gun failed him 
and the wild beast killed him on the earth 
over which he had dared death a hundred 
times. 

Aviation owes much—the world owes 
much to Lindbergh and Byrd and the 
great present day fliers. It owes more to 
Latham and Hamilton and Garros and 
their comrades in the Belmont Park and 
Baltimore aviation meets. They were the 
pioneers, gentlemen all, sans peur et sans 
reproche. 
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Oregon Editors Agree on Bible and 
Reference Works 


The Bible, a dictionary, a thesaurus, 
and a volume of quotations should form 
the backbone of the newspaper editor’s 
five-foot shelf of books, according to 
twenty editors queried by Robert W. 
Sawyer, editor of the Bend (Ore.) Bul- 
letin, in preparing an address which he 
delivered recently before the Oregon Edi- 
torial Association. 

Who’s Who, the World Almanac, an 
encyclopaedia, the Epitor & PusLISHER 
YEAR Book, are other favored volumes. 

Historians—Bryce, Gibbons, and Car- 
lyle—are preferred to writers on other 
subjects. Scott, Dickens, and Mark 
Twain, among novelists, and such Eng- 
lish poetic classics as Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, and Whittier, 
were suggested for the editor’s leisure by 
those voters who considered that the 
editor had leisure. 
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GILLICK NEW HEAD OF 
TYPE COMPANY 


Succeeds Berry as President of Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company— 
Chief Now Is 

Chairman 


Former 


Joseph F. Gillick, vice-president of the 
American Type Founders Company, was 
last week elected president and general 
manager suicceed- 
ing F. B. Berry, 
who retired and 
was named chair- 
man of the board. 
All other officers 
were re-elected. 

Mr. Berry, who 
has been with the 
company since its 
formation nearly 
forty years ago, 
became president 
a year ago in suc- 
cession to Robert 
W. Nelson. Mr. 
Berry is 75 years 
old. He said that he resigned as presi- 
dent from a desire to relieve himself 
of some of the responsibilities of man- 
agement. He was an incorporator of 
the Cleveland Type Foundry in 1879, 
which organization was later merged to 
form the American Type Founders Com- 
pany. Officers of the company said that 
no change in control or policy was in- 
volved in changes. 

Mr. Gillick has been with the com- 
pany for more than 20 years, during 
which time he has been associated with 
all departments of the business. Be- 
ginning in the Jersey City plant, he was 
later placed in charge of the old Bruce 
type foundry in New York, which was 
later amalgamated with the central plant 
in New Jersey. About 12 years ago he 
was elected assistant treasurer and for 
the last several years has been a vice- 
president. 


ELIMINATES MAT WRINKLES 
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Columbia (S. C.) State Chief Machin- 
ist Evolves Effective Method 


A means of overcoming wrinkles in 
dry mats, occasioned sometimes when the 
roller leaves the end of the form, has 
been worked out by the chief machinist 
on the staff of the Columbia (S. C.) 
State. 

He dresses off about one point on the 
bottom of the chases, foot sticks and 
side sticks. This has taken pressure off 
the chase and put it on the type where 
needed, relieving the strain on the mould- 
ing machine. 

“This has entirely overcome the trouble 
with wrinkles,” says the current bulletin 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, “and gives a deeper and 
better mat. It will also permit the use 
of a lighter mat, if desired. 

“Tt also gives good results with any 
combination of blankets, such as two 
very thin corks, or cork and felt or cork 
and cardboard. It also saves the edges 
of the corks where they first begin to 
crack,” 


MacNAUGHTON SUCCEEDS BEARCE 


Becomes Engineer, News Print Service 
Bureau—Latter Joins Int’] Paper 


George D. Bearce, for the past seven 
and a half years engineer in the News 
Print Service Bureau, will on Dec. 1 
become connected with the manufacturing 
department of the International Paper 
Company. On the same date, William 
G. MacNaughton, who has been secretary 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry since December, 1921, 
will join the staff of the News Print Ser- 
vice Bureau as engineer and all-round 
technical assistant. 

The methods worked out by Mr. 
Bearce for checking and comparing the 
operating efficiencies of paper machines 
and steam plants have been widely used. 

Prior to becoming secretary of the 
Technical Association, Mr. MacNaugh- 


Editor 


ton had a wide experience in paper mills 
in the United States and Canada ranging 
from the chemical laboratory to plant 
management. 


RETURNS FROM WORLD TOUR 


Joe Mannix, veteran Minneapolis, 
Minn., newspaper man and globe trotter, 
returned to Minneapolis last week from a 
world tour which started ten years ago. 
Mr. Mannix whose full name is Joseph 
T. Mannix, began his newspaper career 
in 1876. Just before leaving on his world 
tour Mr. Mannix completed ten years of 
service as Minnesota state printer. Dur- 
ing this tour Mannix visited 20 countries 
and traveled 200,000 miles. 
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OHIOAN INJURED 


R. C. Binder, composing room fore- 
man of the Youngstown (O.) Telegram, 
was painfully injured when struck by 
a trolley car in Youngstown recently. 
His left foot was amputated and he was 
badly bruised and shaken, but will re- 
cover. 


NEWSPRINT STOCK DAMAGED 


Several thousand dollars’ damage to the 
paper stock in the basement of the 
Marlboro (Mass.) Daily Enterprise and 
Hundon Sun was caused by the terrific 
rain storm which swept Massachusetts 
Nov. 4. 
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McMURTRIE WITH LUDLOW 


Douglas C. McMurtrie has been 
pointed director of typography of 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chic: 
He also will supervise advertising — 
publicity activities. He is the author 
many books on typography and has bee 
frequent contributor to the periodical 


ISSUES NEW TYPE FACE 


The American Type Founders C 
pany has announced the issuance of 
Broadway Series, a new type face, 
sizes from 12 to 48 point. The Bre 
way Series is the first of twelve “mod 
istic’? types by this company. 
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Brokers 


in of Periodical Publishing Properties for 
will be sent those desiring to invest in 
iblishing business. Harris-Dibble Co., 345 
on Ave., New York. 


Evening Papers occupying exclusive 
= are available through this agency 
| desirable evening newspapers occupying 
ive fields and earning handsome dividends 
» price asked. We also have some very 
ble weeklies. And have just listed a _one- 
interest in a class magazine requiring 
| cash and offering a good position to the 
ser as advertising manager. J. B. Shale, 
Bidg., New York. 


e West ee sive listings. 
amagin blicity. Personal service 
Mee. ‘ esr yiiing confidential. High 
‘newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. 
851 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


D. Gray, best known newspaper broker 
e United States, writes from Sturgeon, 
uri: 7 
can sell a daily in the Middle West in 
amunity of 250,000, which has cleared 
$70,000 a year for five years, at $700,000, 
I can give you any particulars on 
fou would have to convince me in ad- 
that you would be in shape to finance 
yroposition, although on a good portion 
I could be of great help in arranging 
locally. 
Be case county seat town of 3,500, 
sell a weekly, clearing $4,000 a vear, for 
10. $4,000 down. A good buy for some 
atic newspaper man. 
went to Bowling Green, Mo., Nov. 12, 
sit an uncle and when in that splendid 
y seat city I worked four hours and 
idated the two weeklies there. I sold the 
‘iption list and part of the equipment of 
effersonian, owned by two fine Kansas 
Joe H. Brewer and . A. Wilson, to 
“Freeman and Mrs. W. F. Mayhall of 
imes. This gives to the Times a weekly 
ation exceeding 4,500 copies. There is 
in Bowling Green for only one weekly 
and any man who attempts to start an- 
Paper in Louisiana, Mo., or Bowling 
; Mo, where I have effected consolida- 
of newspapers in less than a month, 
| be tapped for the “simples,’’ and if any- 
attempts such a project I expect to gu 
ally to these cities and fight such a move. 
am going to kill a lot of surplus news- 
; in the next five years and clear up 
fields so that some deserving newspaper 
an make some money and then these pub- 


} can print real newspapers for their 
inity, think I am the only man in 


orld who specializes in consolidating news- 
; in the same city. While I do not al- 
succeed “I am doing very well in this 
f endeavor.” 

nr 


= 
Collections 
Ee 
nts, Notes collected everywhere. No 
's unless collected. Established 25 years. 
»  May’s Collection Agency, 
set, Ky. 


Newspaper Wanted 


Daily or good weekly in East, buy out- 
ge interest. Can take complete super- 

.all business departments. Address 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


i 
ation—When quick, additional circulation 
ge becomes necessary, remember that 
venty years in this one line of endeavor 


t proof acainst experimenting. Write or 
Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
ock, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


d Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
ing, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
Coepa: igns. 
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_ Employment—Equipment— 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Greatest Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
lation building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ship. Myers Circ, Organization, Box 288, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


Superior Ciculation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
dall Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
ganization that has set the standard for aggres- 
sive, successful circulation campaigns for nearly 
twenty years. 


AES Ss Eh Ao ee ee ee 
The World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ganization—The only circulation buildin 


serv- 
ice in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
affidavits of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 


EDITORIAL 


Promotion 


Increase City Locals and Personals with 
“Wakefield Plan,” by which Wakefield, Mass., 
Item got 3-5 cols. daily at less than cost one 
reporter. Returnable, full refund. Send $1 
full forms, instructions, G, E, Campbell, Daily 
Item, Wakefield, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


ee ee ae ie ee ee 
Editoriak--One of the big newspapers of the 
Middle West is looking for a human interest 
editorial writer, one whose writing appeals to 
the present age; containing the touch of youth 
and life. Such a man, say from age 35 to 40, 
who is now doing good work, can secure a very 
fine connection in a city with desirable living 
conditions. Applicants must give details of their 
experience and send samples of work. All com- 
munications will be treated confidential. D-614, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager who has done unusual 
carrier promotion work, wanted on evening 
daily, 22,000 circulation. State salary de- 
sired and give detais of effective carrier pro- 
motion work you have done. D-629, Editor & 
Pubisher, 


Plant Executive—For the man between the 
ages of 25 and 35, who has initiative, knows 
the mechanical side of newspapering, and can 
handle men, there is an excellent opportunity 
as mechanical superintendent of a rapidly 
growing newspaper plant in Michigan. Replies 
confidential. D-625, Editor & Publisher, 
Solicitor—A progressive New England news- 
paper has immediate opening for an aggressive, 
experienced solicitor who knows merchandising 
thoroughly, with ability to write copy and sell 
it. Must have initiative and urge of progress. 
Copy chasers positively barred. For interview, 
ue experience, age. D-638, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Street Circulator wanted for morning, after- 
noon and Sunday papers. If you are a hard 
worker and can promote boys and men, this 
is a real position. Tell me of your past experi- 
ence and references. Address D-608, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Se ee Ear et ie 
Advertising Solicitor seeks connection vicin'ty 
New York City or Philadelphia. D-632, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising Manager-Solicitor, now employed, 
Classified Manager, producing record-breaking 
accomplishments past several years for large 
Eastern newspaper, 2nd in field; desire change 
to Display. Over ten years general experi- 
ence; wide knowledge of merchandising, 
local, national, classified; copy writing, layouts. 
Ready December 15. Young man, married, 
family, healthy; enthusiastic, aggressive; likable 
Dersonality. References. Write or wire, D-634, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising—Resourceful advertising manager 
local or national, vigorous business getter, thor- 
ough general newspaper training. Also conspic- 
uous record as department store advertising 
and sales promotion manager. Man of wide ad- 
vertising acquaintance, good personality, fine 
character, ‘initiative, energy, practical achieve- 
ment. Now on Jeading New York daily. D-615, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Circulation Manager wants position 
on trade magazine. Familiar with engineering, 
construction, hotel and other technical fields 
Particularly fitted for promotion work—has been 
averaging returns of two to seven per cent on 
ieee mail solicitation. D-635, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Business. or assistant to publisher, 
economical operator without sacrifice of effi- 


ciency, Experience covers selling, manage- 
ment, control of mechanical departments. 38 
years old, married. Address -621, Editer 
& Publisher. 


Business Manager of a daily paper in a town 
of 30,000 for the past 27 years seeks con- 
nection with daily paper in town of 30 to 
50,000. Know all angles of newspaper publish- 
ing and am also practical printer. Consolida- 
tion of two papers let me out. Best references. 
D-623, Editor & Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Services 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Business Manager, 15 years’ experience, now 
with Metropolitan daily, desires connection with 
greater opportunity. Capable of taking full 
charge. Hag enviable record as editorial execu- 
tive and business and circulation builder. Best 
references. D-600, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation and Promotion Manager seeks 
Eastern or Southern connection. Accustomed 
only to keenest opposition. D-631, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager available at once. Twenty 
years’ experience on morning, evening and Sun- 
day papers. Familiar with all methods of 
distribution, office detail, promotion, audit rec- 
te etc. References. D-619, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Circulation Manager, now employed as assist- 
ant, desires to change. Previously employed 
as circulation manager on daily and Sunday. 
A disbeliever in premiums. Office-owned routes 
and boy promotion my specialty. Past and 
present employers my best references, D-587, 
Editor & Publisher, 


a eee ee 
Circulation Manager—Employed, 18 years’ ex- 
perience, organizer, producer, record for effi- 
ciency. Reference. D-593, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Classified Advertising Builder—10 years’ ex- 
perience, now employed, Eastern metropolitan 
daily, increasing volume from $50,000 to $100,- 
000 within three years against difficult opposi- 
tion; seeks opportunity with live, growing news- 
paper. Good endorsements of ability, ambition, 
honesty, character. Young man, married, family, 
healthy; effective personality; aggressive, en- 
thusiastic nature. Services available December 
15. Write or wire D-633, Editor & Publisher. 
ee i i 
Editor—Young, experienced all desks, metro- 
politan, small dailies, ready now. Near New 
York preferred. D-601, Editor & Publisher, 
Bee Se ee eee eee 
Editorial Executive, who can produce a news- 
paper everybody must have, wants to connect 
with publisher who needs that kind of a paper. 
D-605, Editor & Publisher, 


SE SS ee ee ee eb 
Editorial—Young man, 25, intensive experience 
as editor, expert on features, executive train- 
ing, etc. D-626, Editor & Publisher, 
ee ee ee a“? 
Editorial—Young college woman with eight 
years’ experience on news staff of daily paper 
covering community of 60,000, is going south 
soon and would like to locate there permanently. 
Familiar with reporting, proof reading, writing 
heads and editing. _Some acquaintaince with 
advertising work. Excellent references as to 
ability, co-operation and dependability. M. Berry, 
321 Warren Street, Pittston, Pa. 


pe Sa ee ae Bae 
Managing Editor, 44, married, employed, health 
and habits good, seeks permanent pcst. Two 
successes in 20 years; reporting, editing, make- 
up, large and _ small dailies; trained in economic 
management in highly competitive news field. 
Exceptional references. Write or wire D-624, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man of wide experience and ma- 
ture judgment, but young enough to publish an 
up-to-the-minute paper, desires to form per- 
manent connection with afternoon daily or large 
weekly where there is a field for constructive 
work. Is a virile editorial writer and high grade 
news editor. Will accept reasonable salary to 
start. Prefer Middle Atlantic States or South, 
but will consider any good offer. D-612, Editor 
& Publisher. 
ee ee ee 
Photo Editor, ten years’ syndicate experience, 
seeks connection with publishing house. Ex- 
tensive contacts and best references. Available 
“Le December Ist. D-630, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


Printer, employed on New York City daily; 
competent anywhere, composing room country 
weekly up; want steady situation, suburbs or 
vicinity city. D-637, Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion—The- advertising and _ circulation 
Promotion department should be an important 
cog in the machinery of every progressive news- 
paper. It means increased advertising linage 
and circulation if properly handled. My nine 
years’ experience thoroughly qualifies me to take 
charge oF this department and operate it suc- 
cessfully and economically. Married. Age 35. 
eae or wire for details, D-636, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Reporter—27, six years’ experience. Federal, 
Labor, court beats. sports. Married, no chil- 


dren. Details, references, samples of work on 
request. Available soon. D-604, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Outline 
Your 
Experience 


in a Classified ad. Valuable 


contacts are made through this 
department. 


Situations Wanted 


2 3 Be : EEL 
Reportorial or publicity work, in Washington. 
Young man, excellent political and newspaper 
background and Washington experience. D-628, 


Editor & Publisher, 


= ee ee ee ee eee eee 
Reporter—Young woman, college graduate, age 
26, wants work as reporter on newspaper in 
East, D-603, Editor & Publisher. 


Salesman “Plus.” Energy and tact constitute 
the “plus.” Am 32, Christian, have sold mer- 
chandise, and services for 13 years; have tra- 
veled consistently, negotiating with publishers 
and job plants throughout country. Am prac- 
tical sales-promotion advertising man and now 
available for Eastern connection, offering pos- 
sibilities upwards of $5,000. D-627, Editor 
& Publisher. 
Stereotyper wants work anywhere. Experi- 


po wet and dry mats. Albert A. Ehl, Solon, 
owa. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Duplex two-way press for sale. 
Chases, eight column, twelve em. 
half horsepower motor. Rollers, blankets, ex- 
cellent, Cash or terms at bargain price. Max 
Miller, The Dispatch, Kokomo, Indiana. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. * Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
BEStheots UN Ye City. 

Used Goss Mat Roller for wet rats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Til. 


Sixteen 
Seven and 


Equipment Wanted 


Flat Stereotype combination saw and trimmer 
—full newspaper size plate—wanted. Pedestal 
type preferred, not necessary. The Bridgeport 
Herald, Bridgeport, Conn. 


North Carolina Daily 


Evening only, and exclusive in 
its field, can be purchased for 
$30,000—one-half cash and bal- 


ance on agreeable terms. 


A real small city opportunity 
Palmer, Dewitt & Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
350 Madison Ave., New York 


WE DO NOT ADVERTISE OUR CLIENTS OR 
’ “PEDDLE” THEIR PROPERTIES 
BUT 


We have a carefully selected list of 
newspapers ranging in price from $5,000 
to $10,000,000 that are open for nego- 
tiation only through personal interview 
or by correspondence after we are satis- 
fled as to the customer’s sincerity of 
purpose and responsibility, 

Newspaper consolidations have been 

our specialty for 17 years. 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 
(Both Former Publishers) 
Successors to 
HARWELL & CANNON (Est. 1910) 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS, 
Southern Office Times Building 
Birmingham, Ala. New ‘York 


WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


WEEKLY Newspaper for 
sale. Control for $8,000 
cash. 


000. 
hours of New 


Inventory over $21,- 
Location within three 
York City. 


growing 


Town and_ business 
steadily. Ask about our No. 
2134. 


| FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
| SECURITY BLOG. SPRINGFIELD, MASB. 
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“My first. Christmas in This 
munity,” written under the signatur 
early settlers makes interesting st 


$155,000 SUIT SETTLED 


I eee mm 


Mat Service’s Case Was Against De- 


One Dollar for the Christmas edition. One ni 

will be paid for partment Store and Utica Daily Press nia these sae to mem 
4 A t g 

each idea pub- The suit for $155,000 brought recently Sree a ee November al 


by the Standard Corporation of Chicago 
against H. G. Munger & Co., department 
store proprietors of Herkimer, N. Y., and 
the Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press, for viola- 
tion of copyright law has been settled by 
negotiations between the Standard Cor- 


lished. Send 
clipping for 


students wrote splendid local cop 
CEG: 


For some time now there has bee 
outcry over too many laws, but so 


SUCNESSAydRIFUSTAGOUUGAEDGESUOIA Siar EseesHoUoTOOe 


“Radio log” chart 


THE Davenport (la.) Times has begun 

a weekly half-page feature to run 
through to Christmas. It is a specially 
designed “radio log” chart that can be 
clipped out of the paper and pasted on a 
cardboard for use while tuning in stations. 
About the chart appear advertisements of 


the radio dealers in’ Times territory.— 
DARA: 


With the re-opening of school and 
revival of interest in music lessons, 
try for advertising from music teachers 
and music schools. Run some general 
copy in center of page telling of advan- 
tages and pleasures to be derived from 
music. Around this, group ads of various 
teachers. 


‘ 


A ten-weeks’ Classified Ad Writing 
Contest, with cash prizes totaling $100, 
proved a valuable aid in attracting readers’ 
eyes to the classified section of the Cape 
May County Times, Sea Isle City, N. J. 
Two prizes, one of $5 and the other $2.50, 
were awarded each week for the best 
classified ads written by readers. Con- 
testants were permitted to send in only 
one ad each week. Each ad was limited 
to 25 words and each ad had to be written 
about some business advertised in the 
classified section. Interest in the contest 
was kept at high pitch by the awarding, 
at the close of the contest, a special prize 
of $25 for the best of the prize-winning 
ads. The winning ads, together with half 
a dozen or more deserving honorable 
mention, were printed each week in a 
front page article on the contest, thus 
giving the advertisers whose business had 
been chosen as ad subjects additional pub- 
licity. One advertiser was so pleased 
with a first prize ad built around his busi- 
ness that he sent the winner a personal 
check for $5. As the paper changes 
contract classified ads monthly, where 
changes are not furnished by the adver- 
tisers, many valuable ad changes were 
also secured—Adolph C. Wilsey. 


Get your furniture, fur and automobile 
dealers to f -ture a “Trade-in Week” 
with special offerings and play it up big 
for single or double page lay-outs. List 
all the merchants taking part in the 
“week” together in the middle of the page 
and group the ads about the list. Explain 
the purpose of the week such as “a special 
week wherein an extra large cash allow- 
ance on your old furniture, piano or 


Sparkling, Brilliant Sports 
Stories by 


DAVIS J. WALSH 


written 
for 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


63 Park Row, New York City 


exclusively 


are 


phonograph, radio or automobile battery, 
automobile, furs or automobile truck is 
offered in part payment for new merchan- 
dise by the following enterprising mer- 
chants.”—D. P. 


For the best amateur forecast by a 
reader as to the date of the winter’s first 
snowfall, the Boston Evening American 
offers three tons of coal. Three tons of 
coke will be given for the second best 
forecast; two tons of coal for the third; 
two tons of coke for the fourth; one ton 
of coal for the fifth, and a ton of coke 
for the sixth. The forecast must include 
the date, the hour and the minute. The 
local U. S. weather bureau meterologist 
will be the judge of the prediction. This 
is an interesting feature that could be 
worked into an interesting and timely 
story, and also could be worked in con- 
nection with a page of announcements by 
coal companies—Clarence L. Moody, 
Quincy, Mass. 


poration and Munger & Co. and an order 
has been granted by Judge Cooper of the 
United States District Court, on applica- 
tion on plaintiff’s attorneys discontinu- 
ing the suit as to Munger & Co. and the 
Utica Daily Press. 

The suit was based on publication of a 
number of advertisements by Munger & 
Co. in the Utica Daily Press. Munger 
& Co. alleged in defense that their con- 
tract for the use of material furnished 
by the Standard Corporation did not pre- 
clude the use of material in Utica, N. Y., 
while the Standard Corporation claimed 
that it could be used by Munger -& Co. 
only in Herkimer, N. Y. 

The plaintiff's attorneys stated at the 
outset that the Utica Daily Press was 
made a defendant on account of technical 
legal requirements only and there was no 
intention or expectation of enforcing any 
claims for damages again the Utica Daily 
Press. The newspaper was not considered 
responsible for use of material furnished 
to it by Munger & Co. 


(THE Sunday magazine section of the 
New York World is running a series 
ef composite interviews with celebrities 
and semi-celebrities under the heading: 
“That Was My Lucky Break.” These 
Sunday features attempt to point out on 
what seemingly unimportant events the 
success of the various individuals inter- 
viewed hang. A good idea for out of 
town papers would be to localize the idea, 
making it either a daily or Sunday 
feature. Successful business men and pro- 
fessionals would only be too glad, for the 
most part, to see their names and pic- 
tures in the paper in a story as construc- 
tive as this —W. F. D. 


The community chest plan to end the 
increasing procession of drives in behalf 
of social service and charity has been a 
success in many small cities as well as 
large ones. In one small city of the 
northwest, Walla Walla, Wash., the work 
is done by business men without remuner- 
ation. The Daily Bulletin of that town 
gives the cost of maintenance and collec- 
tion as less than 5 per cent, over 95 per 
cent going to recipient organizations. One 
drive of this character is preferable to a 
dozen of indiscriminate nature, and the 
plan is a most excellent one too for a 


“Today’s News Today” 


NITED-PRES 


wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 


Complete 


One Dollar will 
be patd for each 
idea published. 


Send clipping 
for payment. 


newspaper to promote in any town or 
city where it has not as yet been put into 
operation.—T. 


For Serials That Sell 
Newspapers 


“THE LOVELORN,”’ by Beatrice Fairfax 


“THE CONSTANT FLAME,” by Wini- 
fred Van Duzer 


“BROADWAY,” by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott 
“WHERE'S EMILY?’ by Carolyn Wells 


“THE CATSPAW,” by Robert Terry 
Shannon 


“HER HUSBAND’S SECRETARY,” by 
William Almon Wolff 


“THE CHEERING THRONG,”’ by Fred 
MaclIsaac 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Bernarr Macfadden’s 
Physical Culture Page 


A daily feature of the Graphic Syn- 
dicate Service. 


Articles and advice on the preserva- 
tion of Health through Natural 
Methods, 


This daily factor in many leading 
newspapers, 


Can be obtained as a separate fea- 
ture if so desired. 


Graphic Syndicate, Inc. 


350 Hudson Street 
New York City 


few remedial suggestions have been n 
One way to check the passing of lay 
to demand that a new law shall 
say, a two-thirds majority instead 
bare majority; that the legislatures 
less frequently, and so on. These 
practical suggestions. What do 
prominent citizens of your commi 
think about them? What will they su 
as a remedy for “Too many laws?’ 
they really believe there are too 1 
laws? Send a reporter to interview 
of them. Then throw your columns 
for a general discussion—Fred 1 
Bennett. 


; 
GENE CARR 


Now With — 
the 
United Feature Syndicat 


A NEW STRIP 
Released December 1. 


UNITED FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 
World Bldg. New Yor 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’ 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 
Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGU 


of 
Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAI 


of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A, Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


DO YOU NEED ~ 
A TRAINED MAN 


The Personnel Bureau . 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organi 
tion of college trained newspap 
magazine and advertising m' 
wants to help you find hi 
The Bureau puts you in tou 
with experienced, energetic m 
—it saves you time by reco 
mending only those who) m 
your requirements. ae 

If you expect a vacancy, ple 
write John G. Earhart, Direct 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma De 
che 836 Exchange Ave., Chica: 
Ill. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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Every favorable sign points to the south. Here you have 
the greatest and most potential market that exists today, 
tor developing volume sales. 


The national advertiser who concentrates on this 2oTOw- 
ing territory, is sure of success, provided of course he 
plans to use the leading newspapers that are in direct 
contact with the people who represent this new and great 
buying and consuming power. 


These newspapers listed below are the real representa- 
tives of the people, for they circulate daily into the great 
city centers as well as the suburban communities and 
are read by the very people who are ready to buy your 


products. 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 SOUTH CAROLINA Ot aes pee 
lati Lines Lines ircu- : i 
ALABAMA i lation Lines Lines 
*Mobile News-Item .................. (E) 13,141 05 .05 Be Columbpiay States byt cde colee sci acces’ (M) 24,275 08 .08 
memoniie Register ..........6s6eh.00. (M) 24,106 .08 08 MOCOlUMBIR State: arate sts eciew oas sales (8) 26,008 08 08 
Pemeobile Register ............c0005, (8) 38,496 10 10 **Greenville News & Piedmont..... (M&E) 89,686 11 aAd 
se Greenville” NOws!-}\). «ic dsivsckccs ccenes (8) 27,183 -08 ,08 
FLORIDA F*Spartanburg Fournal . otis .c% wvasce cw (E) 5,104 )} 06 06 
ttDaytona Beach News-Journal....... (ES) 7,828 .065 .065 **Spartanburg Herald (M) 8,595....... (8) 10,654 § 
“Lakeland Register >.......:........ (E) 7,055 04 04 
me PEN et eter nas eek wie ack out (M) 44,668 a8 | oad TENNESSEE 
8) LOSE a eee ae (8) 48,751 12 .12 *Chatt: mosh Mews oe ie (M) 34,140 lo 10 
**Orlando Sentinel ........... 1... (M&S) 8,459 06 ‘06 Nenererccrahtimerte nen 8) 33.496 ‘10 ‘10 
Pensacola News and Journal..... (E&M) 10,197 07 07 +Memphis Commercial Appeal..... (M&E) 149,601 .30 30 
t, Petersburg Independent.......... )  -:12,874 +065 1065 +Memphis Commercial Appeal........ (S) 136,916 .30 .30 
**Tampa Tribune (M) 86,788... esees (8) 47,908 -10(.148) .10(,148) ‘Nashville, Bariner Foc sleisc asians «co 50 (E) 60,240 Al 11 
“West Palm Beach Post............. (M) 9,076 07 07 *Nashville Banner .........------:--- (8) 60,422 12 12 
GEORGIA * 
VIRGINIA 
as 
OS odinbeg Bere Finn ons een sn nen. (E) ae oe = **Danville Register and Bee....... (M&E) 15,964 .06 06 
oe CTS Us GRR rrr (8) 14,798 05 05 aN 7 ; E&S) 21,295 07 O7 
*Macon Telegraph .........-..--.+--- (M) 26,917 .08 08 Danville Bee snd Rogistor........ ae ; , 
**No t News Times-Herald........ (E) 8,473 ) 
* wpor 
sa SPORE DM os n/a ss 200 few, (S) 27,552 08 -08 **Newport News Daily Press....... (S&M) 6,026 § 05 05 
vannah Morning News (M), 21,766.(8) 22,691 -06(.078) .06(,07S) *“*Roanoke Times & World News...(M&E) 29,848 09 fe 
KENTUCKY Se DOBNORG MIAME Miiaictte wiviis dap 95.6150 910053 (8) , . , 
me - ; der..(E 7,007 045 045 
**The Lexington Leader............... (E) 20,862 07 07 ep ee warren) mt) oLeeders (8) 
**The Lexington Leader............... (8) 20,436 07 .07 
OE aa (E) 10,224 05 +05 
* A, B. C, Statement, March 31, 1927, 
* NORTH CAROLINA ** A, B, C, Statement, September 30, 1927, 
Greensboro Daily News.............. (M) $1,015 ,09 08 G t Stat t, March 81, 1927 
**Greensboro Daily News.............. (S) 83,722 .09 .08 + Governmen atement, Mare : : 
Beeumnory Posh ,...........0000.-... (E) 8,424 .04 04 tt Government Statement, September 30, 1927, 
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Prestige 


RESTIGE, says Duane D. Jones in a recent article on 
(4 5)))44)| “The Space Buyer’s Yardstick,” is “the personality of 
|| the paper, the intangible quality that is sometimes 
hard to define and yet is a vital element in the 
success of the paper. | 

The Consolidated Press has helped develop this “personality” in 
the dominating papers of America by furnishing them with wniters 
who have, besides an established prestige, an ability to summarize and 
interpret the daily news developments in their respective fields. 

These are some of the personalities behind the Eight-Hour Day 
Leased Wire Service of the Gonsolidated Press: 


John B. Foster, national baseball authority. 


Lawrence Perry, amateur sports writer and successor of Walter Camp. 

David Lawrence, the most widely-read national correspondent. 

Charles F. Speare, financial authority for twenty years. 

George T. Hughes, stock market expert. 

J. C. Royle, head of the country’s largest staff of business writers. 

William F. Heffernan, curb market expert. 

George D. Moulson, nationally known observer of the Cotton Exchange. 

George Schnackel, grain authority. . 

L. C. Grundeland, livestock authority. 

Lemuel F. Parton, O. L. Scott and B. G. Kline, colorful writers who cover 
the big story wherever it breaks. 

Robert Mack, originator of telegraphic dispatches on radio. 

Paul Scott Mowrer, Constantine Brown, John Gunther, Junius B. 
Wood, John W. White, Negley Farson, Robert J. Casey, 
Hiram K. Moderwell, and twenty-five other trained members of the 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service, writing world news of human 
interest and sgnificance from all parts of the globe. 


These men have contributed to the “vital element” of prestige 
which has helped build successful newspapers in the last decade. 
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Pca S Retail Advertisers 
Recommend The Daily News 
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I lage is a graphic comparison of newspaper advertising 
values as determined by one of the best informed 
groups of advertisers in the Chicago market. 


The advertising of Chicago’s department stores, which deal 
with ALL Chicago people, totals one-third of all local ad- 
vertising in Chicago newspapers. Alone it equals more than 
85% of all national advertising. The judgment it repre- 
sents is important. 


Note that the largest department stores, those in the “Loop,” 
advertise more than twice as much in The Daily News as in 
any other week-day paper. 


And note the overwhelming leadership of The Daily News 
in advertising of the outlying department stores. The re- 
quirements of these stores are very similar to those of na- 
They can devote less space than the 
They eliminate still 


tional advertisers. 
larger stores to general advertising. 
more ruthlessly than the larger stores the newspapers less 
effective for advertising. With six daily papers and two Sun- 
day papers from which to choose they place more than 45% 
of all their advertising in The Daily News alone! 


More people are buying The Daily News this year than ever 
before. Its circulation average for the nine months ending 
September 30, 1927—438,745—s the highest it has ever been 
for this period—a gain of 36,912 daily average over the same 
period in 1926. This will give you added effectiveness for 
your advertising, just as it does for Chicago’s local advertisers. 
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Total Advertising Lineage of Chicago 
Department Stores in the ‘ ‘Loop” from 
January 1 to September 30, 1927 
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THE Daily Ameri- Sunduy Journal Daily Sunday 
DAILY Tribune can Tribune 681,777 Herald- Herald- oto 
NEWS. 1,698,950 1,568,192 1,079,369 Examiner Examiner 
3,685,808 605,405 522,824 


Total Advertising Lineage of Chicago 
Department Stores Outside the “Loop” 
from January 1 to September 30, 1927 


| = 


THE Ameri- Sunday Sunday Jourral Daily Daily 
DAILY ean Tribune Herald- 145,171 Tribune Herald- 
NEWS 517,882 453,461 Examiner ; 4,802 Examiner 

1,187,013 801,132 3,103 


Total Chicago Department Store Advertising 
Lineage in and Outside the “Loop” from 
January 1 to September 30, 1927 
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THE Ameri- Daily Sunday Journal Sunday Daily 
DAILY can Tribe Tribrne 826,948 Herald- Herald- iis 
NEWS 2,086,324 1,703,752 1,532,830 Examiner Examiner 
4,872,821 823,956 608,508 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


+. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Advertising J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
Representatives: 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
253 First National Bank Bldg. 


AVERAGE DAILY NET PAID CIRCULATION FOR OCTOBER, 1927 — 441,538 
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and this is Buffalo 


| enurEc toe Though They Call It Main Street 


ICTURE, if you will, a network of car lines, railroads and broad concrete boulevards 

over which speed fast bus lines, bringing to Main Street 145,111 families to do their 
daily shopping. Twenty-seven minutes from the outermost edge of Metropolitan Buffalo 
to the Main Street shopping district. What an opportunity for the national advertiser! 
What a volume handled in Buffalo! For 73 years Buffalo has been growing beyond never- 
changing city lines until today there are fifteen separate municipalities hugging this 
imaginary boundary line. These people are residents of Metropolitan Buffalo. They work in 
Buffalo. They trade in Buffalo. They get their recreation in Buffalo. 
ts Metropolitan Buffalo is covered fully 85 per cent by the Buffalo Evening News. These 
tae 145,111 families receive 112,342 of the total 153,993 copies of this great newspaper every 
afternoon. They shape their buying habits by its advertising columns. They plan their 
expenditures after reading the merchants’ daily messages, 


145.111 Famili The national advertiser takes full advantage of the coverage of the Buffalo Evening News 
? es and reaps a worth-while profit in increased volume. He has learned that city lines may be 


85% News Readers stepped over, and joins in saying, “This IS Buffalo.” 


COVER THE METROPOLITAN BUFFALO MARKET WITH THE Metropolitan Buffalo 


includes fifteen distinct municipali- 


ties: News 

Cireu- 

Families lation 

Buffalo ....... 125,392 101,424 

‘AS Williamsville ... 561 899 

Sloane tse aer 386 200 

Lancaster ..... 1,693 1,092 

Fe Depew aeitiae ciel 1,452 535 

EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher Euct Asrora: 1b) disse 

Orchard Park .. 376 516 

Hamburg ...... 1,072 1,125 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY Nati ey sentati Blase “22. sae 920 

is Y National Advertising Representatives Bisel ea eee 

. North Tonawanda, : 

GRAYBAR BUILDING WATERMAN BLDG. TRIBUNE TOWER ATLANTIC BLDG. Tonawanda, 

NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. ~ PHILADELPHIA, PA, Pies pyehtie se 
gola Ne ttecae 434 469 

Silver Creek ... 978 538 


———— 


Total in Metropolitan 
Buffalo ....145,111 115,668 


Average Daily Circulation, October, 1927—153,993 
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GROWING SOLIDLY WITH BALTIMORE 
Eee NE 


October Circulation— 


Largest in 


Baltimore Sun History 


255,804 


(Daily—Morning and Evening) 


(Sunday) 


Every Copy Counts 1" you lived in Baltimore fe 4 


know what we mean 


3 teri Y OODWARD Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
owery Bank Bldg., 
110 E. 42d St., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN WWI 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago eee Beh. 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS Valier tA A 


First National Bank Bldg., 
San Francisco MORNING 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”—They Say “SUN paper” 
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hiladelphia 


America’s '3rd Largest Market 
0 QO Q homes in the re- 
y tail trading area 
4 § bs 2 copies of The Bulletin 
9 sold daily in this market 


In all America there is no other big city newspaper advertising 
opportunity like this for the national advertiser. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the six months ending 


September 30, 1927: 


‘Philadelphia 548,952 cs 


nearly everybody reads 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia and 
one of the largest in the United States. 


(News York.O fice seni oiaiee occ oes 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago: Office. wk siesta aie s eee Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit Officea. © Bratt aeasione C. L: Weaver, Verree & Conklin. Inc., 321 Lafayette Blvd. 

San Francisco Office. .....+..<--=% Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. { 
Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company Member of Associated Press 
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Cleveland Decision in Tax Case Clears _ 


‘ 


_ Disputed Points in Agency Practice 


ctory for Fuller & Smith in Government Suit Has Important Bearing on Federal Trade Commission 


~ Case, O'Shaughnessy of A. A. A. A. Declares—$3,000,000 Involved in Similar Actions— 
By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


ORE than $3,000,000 it is estimated 
‘is returnable to advertising agencies 
he United States government in the 
. of the decision handed down Nov. 
a Cleveland by Federal Judge D. C. 
tenhaver in the tax case involving 
er & Smith, an advertising agency 
hat city. Judge Westenhaver ruled 
Fuller & Smith was entitled to a 
onal service corporation classifica- 
and that the government must return 
00 collected in income taxes for 
ary 1918, and the year ended Jan. 
919. 
nong members of the American As- 
ition of Advertising Agencies alone 
> are 40 agencies which have or 
1 have similar cases pending against 
government, with the amounts of 
3 returnable ranging from less than 
0 to amounts which run well up 
six figures, according to E. D. Hill, 
he H. K. McCann Company, New 
< advertising agency, and for the last 
‘al years chairman of the A.A.A.A. 
committee, 
yond the money involved, represen- 
2s of the agency business declared 
week that the Cleveland decision 
d have considerable bearing upon the 
now being heard before the Federal 
e Commission against the A.A.A.A., 
\merican Newspaper Publishers As- 
tion, the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
‘s Association, the Six Point 
ue, and the American Press Asso- 
on i 
torneys for the defendants in the 
al trade complaint have all along 
nded that the commission had no 
ion over advertising practices 
advertising was a personal service 
lot an article in interstate commerce. 
decision of Judge Westenhaver, it 
nted out, upholds this view. 
thermore, as emphasized by James 
iighnessy, executive secretary of the 
A’s, the Cleveland case “throws 
needed light on the advertising 
y field, which has long been under 
e shadow.” 
‘ decision obtained in Cleveland re- 
a decision handed down in 1918 
> treasury department and also re- 
the stand the treasury department 
ken since then that incomes of ad- 
Ng agencies are ascribable to capi- 
vested and that the agencies buy 
sell space. Judge Westenhaver 
that the services rendered by 
& Smith were professional, that 
vere engaged in the business of ad- 
clients and not in buying and sell- 
ything. Its clients, the advertisers, 
le Space, not the agency. 


Hill, speaking as chairman of the 
-A. tax committee, told Eprror & 
SHER that the Cleveland decision 
an important milestone in the tax 
of advertising agencies.” 

will also be helpful to many pub- 
~ he added, “to study the funda- 
S Of agency practice that are 
it out by this. case.” 

Shaughnessy was enthusiastic 


over Judge Westenhaver’s decision, hail- 
ing it as an important victory for the 
agency system of advertising. 

“The decision,” he declared to Eprror 
& PUBLISHER, “is very encouraging to 
advertising agencies, because it appears to 
be perhaps, the first judicial study of the 
advertising agency business. Some of 
the decisions rendered in somewhat simi- 
lar cases by the board of tax appeals in 
Washington have been profound as far as 
they went. In this case the court ap- 
pears to have made a conscientious study 
of the genus of advertising agencies. It 
has been able to reduce to legal lan- 
guage the answers to some of the ques- 
tions which seem to have been raised in 
the Federal Trade Commission case. 
Judge Westenhaver has thrown out all 
hair splitting and put his hands on the 
genuine merits of the situation. 

“An advertising agency is no more of 
a merchant than any other firm dealing as 


does an agency solely in advice and di- 
rection. An advertising agent has noth- 
ing to merchandise but the brains of his 
organization. The tangibles that an 
agency does deal with have nothing to do 
with trading but are merely facilitiés of 
the craft, such as plates, proofs, matrices. 
These facilities are not articles of com- 
merce. 

“This judge in Cleveland appears to 
have had time to give the case its due 
consideration and the business of America 
has received at his hands a benefit which 
is nothing less than a contribution to the 
permanent prosperity of this country. 
Advertising is the voice of business and 
anything that disturbs or hampers thrs 
voice is definitely hurting the general 
prosperity. 

“Judge Westenhaver’s decision should 
also be an important contribution toward 
the better understanding of what adver- 
tising agencies do. At the present time 


IMPORTANT POINTS IN AGENCY DECISION 


BY U. S. DISTRICT COURT 


pe WESTENHAVER’S decision 
follows, in part: 

“The question involved in this case is 
whether plaintiff is entitled to classifica- 
‘ion as a personal service corporation 
under Section 200, Revenue Act of 1918. 

“The Revenue Act of 1918 creates for 
income taxing purposes at least two 
classes of corporations. One is known as 
a personal service corporation. Others 
are corporations engaged in trade, manu- 
facturing and merchandising, and using 
and employing capital in earning income. 
The income of the first is taxable at the 
rate and in the same manner as the in- 
come of partnerships. Section 200 de- 
fines a personal service corporation. 
From the language used, it is apparent 
that the following conditions are essen- 
tial to such classification: (1) Plaintiff 
must -be engaged in rendering personal 
service; as distinguished from trading, 
merchandising, or. manufacturing; (2) 
the principal stockholders or owners 
must be regularly engaged in the active 
conduct of its affairs; (3) its capital, 
whether invested or borrowed, must not 
be a material income-producing factor; 
(4) its income sought to be taxed, must 
be ascribed primarily to the activities of 
its principal owners or stockholders. 
Defendant insists that the last three con- 
ditions are not present. 

“That plaintiff was primarily engaged 
in performing personal service cannot be 
seriously questioned. It is and, during 
the period under investigation, was a 
general advertising agency. It was or- 
ganized Feb. 1, 1917, succeeding to the 
business and assets of a partnership 
bearing the same name and having the 
same owners. Briefly stated, the ser- 
vices rendered by it as an advertising 


agent consist in counseling and advising 
clients in connection with advertising 
their services and products. 


“The courts, as well as the Board of 
Tax Appeals, have uniformly held that 
services of this nature are personal 
service and that a corporation rendering 
the same is entitled to classification as a 
personal service corporation, unless de- 
prived thereof because some of the lim- 
iting conditions of Section 200 are ab- 
sent. As in the present case it is so 
contended with respect to the last three 
conditions, it becomes necessary to con- 
sider the same with due care. 

“First, it is urged that the principal 
stockholders or owners were not regu- 
larly engaged in the conduct of its af- 
fairs. This contention rests primarily on 
the activities of certain stockholders in 
connection with the Craig Tractor Com- 
pany. When the corporation was or- 
ganized, its capital stock was owned by 
six persons. Of these owners, F. R 
Fuller and Harry Dwight Smith each 
held 330 shares, Norman Craig and Ar- 
thur Judson each held 75 shares, C. 
Madden and Patrick W. Murphy each 
held 26 shares, and C. EF. Horton held 
40) shares. In the interval prior to Jan. 
31, 1919, Fuller had retired and other 
stockholders had been admitted, the 
nature and extent of which changes will 
be later stated. For present purposes. it 
is sufficient to say that Smith, Craig, 
Judson, Madden, Murphy, and Horton 
were at all times the largest stockholders 
and never owned less than two-thirds of 
the capital stock. During this period, as 
a result of studies made of the tractor in- 
dustry, Smith, Judson, and Craig. be- 
came persuaded that there was an oppor- 

(Continued on page 4) 


it is being charged by the government that 
the publishers of daily papers in this 
country are in conspiracy in restraint of 
trade. It would be just as easy to get 
all those publishers to change their pres 
ent practice and print their papers in 
Esperanto as it would to get them to join 
in any conspiracy. The commission’s case 
is a result of misunderstanding, 


“The advertising business appears to 
have been under a shadow at the tax 
bureau in Washington as well as in other 
government bodies. Judge Westenhaver 
has lighted the torch of understanding.” 

For Eprtor & PupsiisHer Mr. Hill 
traced the history of the Fuller & Smith 
case, which, as an A.A.A.A. official, he 
has carefully studied. 

“The Cleveland decision furnishes ad- 
vertising agencies having similar tax 
claims with a clearly crystallized court 
case to point to,” he began. “The Fuller 
& Smith case, like the others, goes back 
to 1918 and 1921 inclusive when the gov- 
ernment was imposing an excess profits 
tax. Corporations were allowed a cer- 
tain determined return on invested capi- 
tal. All beyond the normal return. were 
taxed and the various brackets of the 
excess profits tax increased according to 
the relation between profits and the cap- 
ital increase. 


“In the revenue act of 1918 a personal 
service corporation was clearly defined as 
one the income of which was ascribable 
primarily to the principal stockholders 
who were themselves actively engaged in 
the affairs of the business and the capital 
of which was not a material income pro- 
ducing factor. The same definition 
plainly stated that the personal service 
classification did not include those cor- 
porations of which 50 per cent or more 
of the income was derived from buyine 
and selling, 


“In prosecuting a number of cases 
against agencies as a unit, the treasury 
handed down a ruling called the ‘M-Cor- 
poration or Card-Rate Agency Ruling’ 
which provided that incomes of an adver- 
tising agency were ascribable to the capi- 
tal invested and that the agencies were 
buying and selling space. 

“In course of procedure most of the 
cases brought by agencies were tried first 
before the board of tax appeals. There 
the agencies met with denials until the 
case brought by the Massengale Agency 
was decided favorably three years ago. 
The cases before the tax board were not 
accompanied by decisions. Agencies 
either won or lost and no reasons why 
were offered. 

“Fuller & Smith decided to try its own 
case in the Federal court and sued the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for a re- 
fund of $20,000 which it alleged was the 
amount of taxes illegally collected in the 
year 1918. The result is current history. 
In the interim the board of tax appeals 
has handed down another favorable de- 
cision in a case brought by the Conover 
Advertising Agency. With these two 
opinions at hand advertising agencies can 
now determine definitely whether or not 
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they can meet the facts that have been 
set up and more particularly the facts 
set up in the Fuller & Smith case which 
are: 

“First, whether or not the income is 
ascribable to the principal owners; 
whether or not the principal owners are 
actively engaged in the business; and 
whether or not the capital invested in an 
advertising agency is a material income 
producing factor.” 

In the Fuller & Smith case the govern- 
ment had contended that the agency was 
not conducted by the principal stock- 
holders, that it obtained its business on 
the strength of its financial rating, and 
that the income derived was not ascribed 
to activities of the principal stockholders. 

Judge Westenhaver in_ his decision 
found that while the law states that the 
principal owners or stockholders must be 
regularly engaged in the work of the 
agency, it says nothing about their being 
exclusively engaged in it; that the finan- 
cial standing of the organization may 
have had something to do with its ability 
to obtain business, but that the «service 
rendered was the prime factor in deter- 
mining its classification for tax purposes. 

“The confusion of the government in 
this case, and it is a prevalent misunder- 
standing, dates back to the dark ages of 
advertising when the agents were brokers 
of white space,” Mr. Hill declared. “In 
the old days an agent would go to a 
publisher and bargain with him for his 
white space. Then he would go out and 
sell that space to advertisers. Then 
more than 50 per cent of an agency’s 
business was based on the principle of 
trading, and it was in no sense of the 
word a personal service corporation. 

“But there has been great change in the 
advertising business since those historic 
days. The publisher now insists upon 
controlling his own space. Now he is 
the seller, the agent the go-between be- 
tween publisher and advertiser. The ad- 
vertiser learned that he needed someone 
with experience to service his advertising 
for him, to write the copy and place the 
copy. 

“Confusion has arisen in the minds of 
people because, while an agency does 
most work for the advertiser, he is paid 
by the publisher. This arrangement, 
however, is no stranger than any other 
business which is on a commission basis. 
It is as economically sound, for instance, 
as the insurance business, in which the 
agent is paid his commission by the in- 
surance company, the seller, and not the 
buyer of the policy. 

“The biggest single thing that an 
agency does for the advertiser and the 
publisher is to take the hazard out of 
advertising. By accomplishing that the 
agency reduces the cost of advertising to 
advertisers and makes advertising more 
successful to publishers, increasing’ its 
value as a sales vehicle. It takes ‘the 
hazard out of advertising by putting 
ability and experience into it. Just as a 
sick man is wise in going toa graduate 
doctor rather than to a quack, so an ad- 
vertiser turns for advice to the man with 
ability, to the firm with a professional 
background, rather than to the man: or 
frm who knows nothing about the busi- 


TEXT OF AGENCY CASE 
DECISION 


(Continued from page 3) 


tunity for making and selling a farm 
tractor, They organized a corporation 


for that purpose. A factory site and 
equipment were procured and a tractor 
was designed and two experimental trac- 
tors were built. Plaintiff rendered some 
advertising service to the tractor com- 
pany, for which it received some $2,100. 
It also permitted the lending or invest- 
ing therein from its surplus funds, the 
sum of $28,000. It permitted most of 
the office and clerical work of the en- 
terprise to be conducted from its own 
office and by its own employes. Except 
as to the item of $2,100, plaintiff received 
no income from the tractor company or 
‘ts investment therein. The project 
proved a failure and everybody’s invest- 
ment therein a total loss. 


Editor 


“Tnasmuch as Smith, Judson and Craig 
were among the plaintiff's principal 
stockholders and yet devoted some of 
their time and energies to the Craig 
Tractor Company, it is insisted that they 
were not regularly engaged in the active 
conduct of plaintiff’s affairs. The evi- 
dence shows that during this period they 
were performing for the plaintiff the 
same active services that they had per- 
formed before and since; that they car- 
ried on the same work and produced the 
same results, and that such time and 
energy as were given to the tractor en- 
terprise in no wise diminished their use- 
fulness to the plaintiff or interfered with 
the efficiency of their services in its be- 
half. The tractor enterprise was with 
them only a side issue. 

“The language of Section 200 is not 
susceptible of a construction so narrow 
as to exclude all outside activities of 
the principal owners or stockholders. 
The language is ‘regularly engaged,’ not 
‘exclusively engaged.’ These important 
stockholders were regularly, actively, and 
continuously engaged in the conduct of 
its affairs. 

“Secondly, it is contended that the 
plaintiff’s capital was a material income- 
producing factor. In support of this con- 
tention it is-urged that plaintiff had a 
substantial capital, greater than was nor- 
mally required in its business; that as 
a result of the presence of such capital 
it had a good credit rating; that it used 
scme part thereof in producing or pro- 
curing art work for: its clients; and 
also that it bound itself to publishers 
for its clients’ advertising bills, and used 
at times its capital in paying these bills. 

“The evidence is convincing that plain- 
tiff’s business success was not due to the 
présence of capital or to its financial rat- 
ing, but that its standing in the adver- 
tising world on which its business suc- 
cess was based, was due to the prestige 
of Smith and other principal stockhold- 
ers. Clients sought plaintiff's services 
because of that. professional standing 
and reputation and not because of the 
financial: rating of plaintiff. 

“The holdings of the courts, as well 

as the Board of Tax Appeals, when deal- 
ing with this question, are uniform that 
it is not the presence of capital, but its 
use in earning income, that is the con- 
trolling consideration. Those holdings 
likewise are to the effect’ that the pres- 
ence and use of capital such as required 
to provide and maintain an office, with 
elaborate present-day equipment, and to 
pay salaries of employes,,do not make 
capital a material income-producing fac- 
tor. Such use of capital is incidental. 
_ “Paintiff’s income otherwise than 
from its retainer fees and commission on 
advertising placed with publishers, 1s so 
insignificant as to be immaterial. In 
the matter of such discounts, as distin- 
guished from commission, plaintiff lost 
$3,204.17. This loss was due to the fact 
that its client computed the discount on 
the publisher’s card rating, whereas 
plaintiff, in paying the publisher, com- 
puted the discount only on the net rate. 
Likewise, in the so-called art depart- 
ment, plaintiff suffered a loss of $3,664.84. 
Hence, all of plaintiff’s income except 76 
per cent, derived from investments, is 
the direct result of personal service ren- 
dered. 

“The maintenance by plaintiff of an 
art department is much stressed. Pate 
of this work was performed by means 
of employes regularly or temporarily 
employed. The greater part of it was 
procured from outside sources. As the 
result of experience, plaintiff finally 
abandoned its inside department and 
procured all art work outside. As to the 
outside work, actual cost only was billed 
to clients. As to the inside production, it 
suffered the loss already stated, which 
did not include all expense incurred in 
connection therewith. The total bears an 
insignificant relation to plaintiff's main 
business. This art, work, it seems to me, 
was plainly “a~pet’sonal service incidental 
to the major service plaintiff undertook 
to perform for its clients. It was not 
trading, merchandising or manufacturing 
art work. 

“Thirdly, it is contended that plain- 
tiffs income is not to be ascribed pri- 
marily to the activities of its principal 
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ewners or stockholders. In support of 
this contention it is urged that plaintiff 
has a large number of small stockhold- 
ers sustained to it primarily the relation 
of employes and to whom are paid large 
salaries; that it has other employes, some 
performing duties of the same nature as 
those of its principal stockholders, and 
hence that plaintiffs income is not to be 
ascribed primarily to the activities of its 
principal stockholders, but largely to the 
activities of minority stockholders having 
each a small block of stock, and to sal- 
aried employes. In my opinion, this is 
the weightiest consideration making 
against plaintiff’s right to the desired 
classification. It is a consideration which 
lurked in the record in some of the cases 
considered by other courts and the Board 
of Tax Appeals, in which the desired 
classification was allowed, but the full 
significance of these elements does not 
seem to have heretofore been given ade- 
quate thought. ; 

“Section 200 does not classify stock- 
holders on the basis of the amount of 
stock owned or held. It does not distin- 
guish between majority and minority 
stockholders. Nor have the regulations 
promulgated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment ever made a like distinction. These 
regulations recognize a distinction be- 
tween active and non-active stockhold- 
ers. Article 1529 prescribes that no def- 
inite percentage of stock or interest 
shall be taken as a conclusive test as to 
whether the. active conduct of the cor- 
poration’s affairs is to be deemed that of 
the principal stockholders. It further 
prescribes that no corporation may make 
a return in the first instance on the basis 
of being a personal service corporation, 
unless at least 80 per cent of its stock is 
held by those regularly engaged in the 
active conduct of its affairs. 

“Thus it appears that the practical in- 
terpretation given to Section 200 by offi- 
cials charged with its,,administration is 
to classify stockholdefs between active 
and inactive and to disregard majority 
and minority stockholders:% And such, 
also, I think, has been the. general hold- 
ing of the courts and of the Board of 
Tax Appeals. In Mattesen v. Willouts 
(D.C.) 12 F (2d) 447, a personal service 
classification was denied because one 
stockholder owning 16 per cent was not 
active, and another stockholder owning 
20 per cent was regularly employed in 
atiother business and limited his partici- 
pation to consultation at®lunch or after 
office hours with the active stockholders 
having charge of its affairs. On the 
other hand, in appeal of S. A. Conover 
Co., supra, a personal service classifica- 
tion was allowed, although practically all 
the stock was held by one active stock- 
holder, and numerous shares were dis- 
tributed in small lots among former em- 
ploves who continued active in its af- 
fairs. This is the latest expression on 
the subject by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals brought to my attention. If it is 
sound law, it controls the present case. 


“Upon mature reflection, I am of opin- 
ion that the rulings in the cases cited. 
correctly interpret the law. The law 
was directed at absentee stock owner- 
ship. If the service rendered is in the 
nature of personal service and is rendered 
by the owners of the business, the law 
intended a. separate classification for 
income and excess profits taxes. It was 
intended to give corporations perform- 
ing services of this nature and in this 
manner the same tax position as a part- 
nership. The dominating purpose was to 
distinguish between corporations engaged 
in trade, merchandising, and manufac- 
turing, in which much capital is required 
and without which profits may not be 
earned,. and corporations performing 
personal services in which large capital 
is not usually required or necessary to 
its efficient conduct. The discrimination 
is between income earned by capital and 
income earned by personal effort. The 
specific limitations in Section 200 were 
inserted in aid of this dominant purpose 
and to prevent evasion. They should not 
be stressed to the point of destroying the 
maior purpose of the law. Sections 200 
and 218, Revenue Act of 1918, tax per- 
sanal service at the same rate and in the 
same manner as partnerships. The num- 
ber of partners and the amount of their 
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respective interests is not made a t 
So, under this section, the amount of 
interest of the several stockholders is 
to be taken as a controlling test, 7 
controlling test must be looked for in 
other direction. It is whether the 
tivities of the corporation are carried 
by its owners regularly engaged, 
whether some of its owners have a gre: 
or less amount of stock. The law 
tended to forbid absentee stockholding 
terests of a material size. The admi 
trative regulation already cited, impli 
declares than an absentee ownership 
20 per cent is not material in the 
sence of some other important featu 
In this case all the stockholde 
active in the conduct of plaintiffs b 
ness. The minority stockholders w 
former employes and were admitt 
participation presumptively because t 
had proved their ability to direct 
carry on the plaintiff's affairs. Their 
aries and stockholding interests were 
doubt apportioned with due regard 
their ability and relative importa 
Nothing appears to indicate that such 
tion was a subterfuge to get a diffe 
classification for taxation purposes. 
would, I think, lead to endless confu 
if we were now to introduce into 
law an additional classification am 
stockholders, so that instead of active 
non-active stockholders, we should } 
in each case to reckon with majo 
and minority stockholders. Instead 
having to consider, as we do tf 
whether the stockholders as a group 
the principal owners and are - 
engaged, we should have also to cons 
whether the taxpayer’s income is tc 
mainly ascribed to the activities of s 
one rather than some other active st 
holder, depending upon the size of 
stockholder’s ownership. In my opit 
Congress did not contemplate saa 
The law, I fear, would become unw: 
able if we should. adopt it. % 
“Judgment will be rendered in 9 
tiff's favor for the amount claimed it 
petition.” roa im 


NEW PLAN TO CU 
FALSE ADVERTISINC 


é 7 | 
B. B. B.. Names Correction Commi 


of Seven to Pass on Questionab 
Copy—Ads Banned on Re- 
fusal to Correct — 


A new and better scheme for cur 
of false advertising has been worked 
by the Better Business Bureau, In 
Indianapolis. = 
_ Numerous similar plans have been 
in Indiana and failed, but the latest n 
ure seems to be ‘sure fire. 

The new rule provides the advert 
firm suspected of false advertising it 
cal papers will be given a chance to 
rect the ad. / ; x 

Before a correction is demanded 
advertiser will be summoned _befo 
correction committee of seven, fiv 
which will. constitute a quorum. 
local Better Business Bureau will pr 
to this committee all evidence regal 
the specific advertisement in questior 
as to the history of the experienc 
the bureau with the advertising 0} 
concern. ; 

If the committee rules the copy 1s 
rect, it will stand, but if it is found 
erroneous, then the advertising com 
must run a correction. 

In case of refusal to run the corre 
the advertiser will forfeit all righ 
advertising in Indianapolis daily 1 
papers until the ad is properly corr 


HOLD POSTER CONTEST 


In order to obtain a poster for th 
ternational Press Exhibition, to be 
in Cologne, Germany, from May tc 
tober, 1928, the Art Alliance of Am 
65 East 56th street, New York City 
announced a poster contest, with 1 
of $250, $100 and $50 for the three 
designs submitted. The contest 
Dec. 27. Entry blanks and the cond 
of the contest can be secured fron 
secretary of the poster competition ¢ 
Art Alliance. & 
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IRST FORD COPY EXPECTED TO APPEAR NOV. 28 


rders Being Received by Newspapers for Five Full Pages to Run Nov. 28-Dec. 3—Official Showing 
of New Car to Press Set for Nov. 30 in Detroit 


)PENING guns in the reported $15,- 
000,000 advertising campaign of the 
rd Motor Car Company will be fired 
yy. 28 when the first of a series of five 
| page advertisements will be placed in 
tually every daily of the country. 
Epiror & PUBLISHER received this in- 
mation this week from _ reliable 
wees, where it was declared to be “offi- 
1” N. W. Ayer & Son, the Philadel- 
a advertising agency, appointed last 
iy to handle the advertising, claimed 
know nothing about it. 
NY. W. Ayer & Son also refused to con- 
n or deny news which Epitor & Pus- 
HER received this week from Detroit 
t Noy. 30 has been “officially set for 
veiling’ the new Ford to all branches 
the press, both daily, and trade 
ers.” 
fhe Detroit correspondent of Eprror & 
BLISHER also telegraphed on Nov, 23 
t the first of the new Ford cars will 
delivered to dealers Dec. 2. 
[he full list of newspapers may not 
used for the first five pages, which 
1 form an initial “teaser” campaign, 
ording to Epiror & PuBLISHER’S in- 
mant. Dates on which the five pages 
| appear were reported to be Nov. 28, 
v. 29, Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and Dec. 5. 
hese original advertisements are ex- 
ted to give details of the new model 
| to urge readers to place orders with 
lers early. 
t was known in New York on Wed- 
day this week that newspapers in In- 
na and Ohio had received orders for 
: insertions, and were acknowledging 
edules. While full pages were not 
cified it was believed that would be 
space taken. 
ince newspapers in the east had not 
eived their orders, it was thought that 
plan of the agency was to reach the 
western points first and hold the east- 
orders until later. The advertise- 
its will be published simultaneously, 
vever. 
pecial representatives say they have 
ned that the entire Ford campaign 
be primarily in the newspapers. As 
Mo magazine space has been con- 
ted, so far as can be learned. It is 
ited out that this campaign demon- 
tes beyond quibble the elasticity of 
Spaper coverage. N.. W. Ayer & 
was able within 10 days to send out 
ers and prepare to break a campaign 
ch would have required months of 
leuvering to place in the magazines. 
arty and Saturday Evening Post 
id require six weeks time, and some 
razines require even longer periods. 
_W. Hansel, Jr., of the Chicago 
e of N. W. Ayer & Son, is credited 
1 obtaining the Ford account for his 
wy. Gossip has it that he out of 
ly who tried laid out a campaign 
appealed to Henry and Edsel Ford. 
; Barbier is in charge of adver- 
g¢ for Ford, but, in line with Ford 
cy he is not given any title. He 
es his headquarters at Dearborn. 
N important point which representa- 
} Stress in discussing the Ford adver- 
€ program is that small papers are 
ided in the list. Use of small papers 
he Ford campaign is traced back to 
enormous success obtained by N. W. 
r & Son for the R. J. Reynolds 
acco Company on Camel cigarettes 
Prince Albert tobacco, which is an 
unt running today in practically 
y newspaper in the United States. 
id heads in the business have never 
the time when a campaign as large 
‘ord’s has been kept secret right up 
1€ release as this one has. 
t feast 50 representatives were in 
adelphia last week. All were wel- 
sd at the agency’s headquarters, but 
nformation given out totalled up zero. 
Was learned that plates of the adver- 


tisements were received by newspapers 
from the Rapid Electrotype Company of 
Cincinnati without any proofs, in order 
to lessen the possibility of the informa- 
tion leaking out in advance. Instructions 
to publishers were that no proofs were 
to be pulled, but that plates were to be 
inserted from numbered captions. 

The greatest secrecy of all surrounds 
the price of the new car. This is thought 
will not be divulged until telegraphic ad- 
vices are sent direct from the Ford 
Motor Company to the newspapers for 
appearance in one of the advertisements, 
thought by many to be the second or 
third of the first release, and believed to 
be prepared to carry this information. 

After the first series of five advertise- 
ments have been published, it is not 
known how the campaign will continue. 


REPORTER COULDN’T SELL $20 FOR A NICKEL 


But, based upon this opening, it is 
reasonabiq ‘to believe that it will easily 
live up to the reported $15,000,000 figure, 
advertising experts declared this week. 

Hil Best of the M. C. Mogenson Com- 
pany, Inc., special representatives of a 
list of Pacific Coast papers, has been 
negotiating with an airplane concern to 
charter a plane to carry the advertise- 
ment orders to his. dailies...The main 
purpose of the flight would be for pub- 
licity, Mr. Best declared. 

Ford has never run a dealer co-opera- 
tive campaign, although the dealers were 
taxed in 1925 and 1926 to help pay for 
advertising. He has always had his own 
advertisements placed by his agency on 
a national scale. In the present series 
it is reported that dealers’ names are not 
being carried. 


Frank Dolan (above) of New York Daily News, was unable to trade $20 bill 
for a nickel in New York this week. Note his pleading expression as he makes 


his unusual offer to a smart New Yorker. 


One excited gentleman on Fifth 


Avenue called a patrolman and even the guardian of the law disdainfully 


refused to buy the $20 at a bargain rate. 


The stunt was tried after a News 


man had difficulty in changing a “twenty.” 


3utt Ford dealers do advertise them- 
selves and have been advertising recently, 
urging people to wait for the new Ford 
car. When Will Rogers, through 
McNaught Syndicate, started to rave 
about the new Ford in his daily humorous 
boxes, some dealers picked these up and 
reproduced them in paid space under 
their signatures and their addresses. 


In New York it was reported that the 
new Ford car would be on display Dec. 
4, which appeared to be added confirma- 
tion to the information obtained by 
Epiror & PusiisHer. It is logical to 
suppose that a preliminary campaign 
would be run in newspapers before the 
car is placed on display in local dealers’ 
windows. Eprror & PUBLISHER printed 
first definite news of Ford’s advertising 
plans in its issue of Nov. 19. 


For the present, Epitor & PuBLISHER 
was authoritatively told this week, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation will not increase 
the Chevrolet advertising, which is run- 
ning steadily in a list of approximately 
8,900 newspapers. 


The bulwark Henry Ford had erected 
around his new product reaped him un- 
told reams of publicity through news- 
paper speculation on its appearance and 
the likely date for start of production. It 
began to crumble first the week ending 
Nov. 12 when due to the carelessness 
of one Ford official, Frederick W. 
O’Brien, editor of the Brighton ( Mich.) 
Argus, a weekly, was able to get the first 
picture of the new Ford. 

While Detroit newspapers took no cog- 
nizance of the appearance of O’Brien’s 
pictures, it became known this week in 
Detroit newspaper circles that the Ford 
official who left the car standing before 
a Brighton hotel was Fred Kulick, chief 
experimental engineer of the Ford Motor 
Company, and what might be called a 
personal “pal” of Henry Ford. He is 
one of five original employes who started 
work with Mr. Ford 25 years ago in his 
small machine shop and who are still 
with the Ford company. 

Kulick, Henry Ford and Barney Old- 
field worked together in the early auto- 
mobile days, when all were more or less 
interesting in building and driving racing 
cars. This was before the start of the 
Ford Motor Company. 

It is generally thought that Henry 
Ford has not censured Kulick for leay- 
ing the car unprotected on a small town 
street becaulse of the fact that Ford him- 
self has been driving the new hand-built 
cars about the country-side for many 
weeks past, and, whenever he has enter- 
tained noted guests from out of town or 
from other countries, he has exhibited the 
car to these people and even allowed 
them to drive it. Col. Charles Lind- 
bergh, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Edwin Warner and Sir Philip Sassoon, 
of England, were among those thus 
distinguished. 

But the appearance of the pictures in 
print has been a thorn in the side of all 
entrusted by Ford with preserving the 
secrecy surrounding the new model. It 
also became known lately that the Ford 
legal department has been requested to 
study the problem to see if some action 
might not be taken against the offending 
agencies and publications which have 
spread the photos far and wide. 

Early in October a Detroit newspaper 
made an attempt to “steal” the pictures 
on Ford property, only to have its plates 
confiscated and its photographer turned 
off the propertv into custody of state 
police officers. This was done by private 
agents of Ford. The first attempt to 
“steal” the pictures in August, when one 
was actually published, brought a declara- 
tion from officials that the car shown was 
only an old made-over Model T with 
some of the new car features. 
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PRESS TO MONOPOLIZE 
MURDER TRIAL COURT 


Public to Be Barred When Mrs. Lillien- 
dahl Stands Trial on Charge of Kill- 
ing Husband—Reporters to Live 
in Atlantic City 


Newspaper men only will be allowed in 
the tiny court room at Mays Landing, 
N. J., when the trial of Mrs. Margaret 
Lilliendahl and Willis Beach opens there 
Monday on a charge of murdering Mrs. 
Lilliendahl’s husband, Dr. A. William 
Lilliendahl. The couirtroom normally has 
only seats for 40, but this week it was 
learned that room reservations had been 
made at Atlantic City near Mays Land- 
ing for 150 newspaper reporters assigned 
to cover the story. 

Courtney Terrett, of the New York 
Telegram, who went to Mays Landing 
this week to make preparations for his 
paper reported on arrangements being 
made for the press. He said railroad 
authorities have provided a special court 
train to run from Atlantic City to Mays 
Landing each morning. 

James J. Farrell of the Atlantic City 
Sunday Press told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
that there have been 200 applicants for 
press seats and from this number 60 have 
been chosen as the working press. Their 
colleagues, unable to be present at the 
actual trial, will be accommodated in other 
rooms in the courthouse where 32 tele- 
graph wires have been installed and will 
write their stories from notes provided by 
men actually in the courtroom. Farrell 
also declared that court authorities had 
definitely barred photographers. 

A committee of men in charge of 
arrangements includes Al Gordon, 
Vork Times; Raymond Daniell, New 
Vork Evening Post; Larry Smith, New 
Vork Evening Journal; and Walter Long, 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


DENIES RIGHT OF PRESS 
TO COVER TRIALS 


U. S. Judge Says It’s a “Misapprehen- 
sion’? That Newspapers Are En- 
titled to Cover Proceedings— 
Asks Lawyer-Reporters 


press 
New 


Taking the press and its relations to 
the courts as the subject for an extended 
charge to the federal grand jury in ses- 
sion at Raleigh, N. C., United States 
District Judge I. M. Meekins denied the 
“absolute right” of newspapers to report 
and of the public to be informed of the 
proceedings of court trials. 

“Tt is a misapprehension which appears 
to be prevalent among the journalists 
of the country that publicity of all that 
is done in the name of justice is vital to 
a republic,’ declared Judge Meekins, 
who released about 3,000 words on what 
he thinks the press is and what he thinks 
it ought to be. 

“As a matter of fact there is no uni- 
versal right in the public to attend upon 
or.to be informed of all trials or other 
proceedings in the courts, and the rights 
of the press are no other than those of 
the public at large. 

“The general custom of public trials 
in the reform practice resulting from 
the abolition of star chamber proceedings, 
brought about in England during the reign 
of Charles I, is in the right and for the 
protection of the litigants. 

“The usual constitutional provisions of 
our states on the subject is in regard to 
criminal cases, in substance that the 
accused shall have the right to a speedy 
public trial by an impartial jury, etc., 
and it is customary, though not unexcep- 
tionable, to hold all trials, civil and 
criminal, in public. 

“But this is in the right of the parties, 
who may waive it by agreement and sub- 
mit to trial in private, if they so request 
and the court accedes. 

“For that reason, there is no absolute 
right the publishers of newspapers have, 
for themselves or for the information, 
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amusement or agitation of the public, to 
attend or report trials.” 

Judge Meekins, who seemed satisfied 
with the manner of the press in reporting 
the proceedings of the courts, though he 
was hitting generally and not raising any 


protest as to his own court, would re- 


strict newspaper writers to what he 
termed this “elementary rule”: 


“The newspaper reporter may truth- 
fully; fairly, accurately, objectively 
write down and describe in words for 
publication every physical fact that he 
legitimately sees or hears in or about 
the proceedings. Such a rule at the out- 
set eliminates the play of imagination, 
exaggeration, effusion, distortion, deduc- 
tion, conjecture, prediction, and all of 
the secondary mental processes often 
exercised upon the primary physical 
facts by ingenious reporters, which do 
havoc to litigants, courts, the process of 
public justice, and inevitably tend to 
undermine public confidence in our 
judicial institutions through deliberate 
misrepresentations.”’ 

Judge Meekins mentioned numerous 
instances as examples of what he con- 
sidered the abuse of privilege by the 
press, but the cases cited were all 
foreign to North Carolina, having arisen 
in courts in the north and east. There 
was no intimation that anything had 
occurred lately in Judge Meekin’s court 
to provoke so extensive a charge on such 
a subject before a grand jury. 

The Judge also thought that the press 
should make use of lawyers to report 
the proceedings of the courts. 

“There is,’ said he, “no justification 
for having a trial reported by a layman 
reporter whe knows nothing whatever 
about the elementary proceedings of the 
court. Trials should be reported by 
‘persons educated and trained in the 
technique of the proceedings, as well as 
being gifted with a popular and truthful 
literary style.” 

The charge had much to say about 
the violence of partisan press, which he 
thought was gradually disappearing, and 
about the indisposition of the public to 
trust to the press for accuracy and truth- 
fulness to the extent that it once did. 


48-PAGE ROTO AD SECTION 


The Boston (Mass.) Herald on Sun- 
day, Nov. 20 issued a 48-page rotogravure 
section devoted entirely to a new plant and 
warehouse of the First National Stores, 
Inc., at East Somerville, Mass. It was 
one of the largest rotogravure sections 
ever printed for the advertising of one 
concern. 
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Dec. 27-28—Assn. of Teachers of 


Advertising and Marketing, an- 
Washington, 


nual convention, 
Doe 

Jan. 13-15—Kansas Press Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Wichita, Kan. 

Jan. 12-14—Oregon Newspaper 
Conference, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 17—New England Daily News- 
paper Assn., winter meeting, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 23-24—Club Officers Confer- 
ence, I. A. A., meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Feb 23-25—Nebraska Press <Assn.., 
annual meeting, Grand Island, 
Neb. 


NEW DRAMA CRITIC IN N. Y. 


Leonard Hall Transferred from Wash- 
ington News to Evening Telegram 


Leonard Hall, formerly dramatic 
editor of the Washington (D. C.) Daily 
News has been appointed dramatic critic 
of the New York 
Evening Tele- 
gram, succeeding 
Frank Yreeland, 
resigned. 

Mr. Hall has 
been in newspaper 
work for eight 
years, all of that 
time with the 
Scripps - Howard 
organization. He 
started as a re- 
porter for the 


United Press in 
Leonarp Hair 1919, serving as 
bureau. manager 


in Cleveland, Chicago, Des Moines and 
St. Louis. He left press association work 
in 1921 to join the staff of the Des Momes 
Daily News as dramatic editor and 
columnist. His column on the Des 
Moines Daily News was called “Words 
and Music.” 

Transferred to the Washington Daily 
News, Mr. Hall continued as dramatic 
editor and columnist. In Washington his 
column was “Show Shopping.’ He has 
brought that title with him to New York 
and the column “Show Shopping” made 
its first appearance in the New York 
Evening Telegram this week. It will 
continue to be used also by the Wash- 
ington Daily News. 


HOW HEARST’S SCOTTISH CASTLE LOOKS NOW 


William Randolph Hearst 
he gets, it may be seen indi- 
cated in the piled up boxes above, inside 
of which are parts of Norland Hall, an 
ancient Scotch castle, which Mr. Hearst 
purchased, tore down and had _ shipped 
half way around the world to his ranch 


Wet 


wants, 


in San Simeon, Cal. The castle is still 
inside the boxes, thousands of them, each 
cne numbered and labeled—front door, 
fireplace, stairs, windows, etc., according 
to diagram—and eventually the entire 


building will be rebuilt on California soil 
exactly as it stood in Scotland. Now it 
is called “Hearst’s Boxed Castle.” 

The picture above is one of a series 
taken by Hil F. Best, eastern manager of 
M. C. Mogensen & Company, Inc., news- 
paper representatives, who, during the 
Santa Barbara earthauake obtained the 


first nictures for the San Francisco 
Hearst newspapers. The photographs 


were sent throughout the country from 
that point. 


A. B. C. WILL STUDY 
TRADING AREAS 


Directors Appoint Committee of Eve 

to Determine Whether Circulation 

Dominance or Retail Drawing 
Points Should Govern 


Meeting in New York last Friday th 
directors of the Audit Bureau of Cireula 
tions appointed a committee of five t 
study trading areas and recommend hoy 
they should be defined. The action fo! 
lowed discussion at the annual m 
in Chicago last October... Then 
disputed whether newspapel Gt 


dominance or retail tra 


area. Philip L. Thomson, ° 
tric Company and A.B.C. president 
under advisement a suggestion 
vestigations should continue 
toward simplification of newspaper | 
forms. j : ’ 
Members of the committee name 
study trading areas are: James C., | 
ton, publisher of the New York Ez 
Journal; S. E. Conybeare, Arm: 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa.; Da 
eae ioe Record; Stanley Ba 
illard Storage Battery Company; Fr 
J. Hermes, Blackman merce 
York advertising agency. ‘= 
The committee met after the meeti 
of the directorate and decided to me 
again in New York in December. TI 
research council of the Association « 
National Advertisers, directed by Walt 
Mann, is now engaged in a survey ( 
trading areas. . 
Frederick R. Davis of the 4 
Electric Company reported to the dire 
tors that no headway was made in tl 
movement started last year toward simp] 
fication of the forms used in presenti 
newspaper audits to agencies and adve 
tisers. He recommended that the dire 
tors appoint a new committee made 1 
of agency men and newspaper publish 
Attending the directors meeting wer 
S. R. Latshaw, Butterick Publication 
David B. Plum, Troy Record; F, . 
Davis, General Electric Company; E. 
Mitchell, Mitchell-Daust Company; E. | 
Shaw, Power Plant Engineering; Masi 
Britton, McGraw-Hill Company; Willia 
B. Bryant, Paterson Press-Guardia; 
Ralph Starr Butler, Postum Compan 
S. E. Conybeare, Armstrong Cork Co 
pany; T: S. Driscoll, Armour & C 
E. T. Hall, Ralston Peruna Compan 
W. H. Hart, E. T. duPont de Nemou 
Company; F. J. Hermes, Blackman Co! 
pany; L. B. Jones, Eastman Kodak Cor 
pany; E. T. Meredith, Meredith Public 
tions, and O. C. Harn, managing direct 


NEWS STORY CAUSE 
TRIAL POSTPONEMEN! 


Mention of Previous Award in Dama , y 
Case Basis of Judge’s Action in 
Dismissing Jury 
& 


Because newspapers in Scranton ! 
cently printed the amount of a verdict 
a previous trial in a suit of a youngsi 
against the Laurel Line Railroad 
Pennsylvania, Judge Searle recen 
granted the motion of defense coun 
that the jury be dismissed and the c 
continued. _ 

When the second trial of this case ¥ 
started the Scranton newspapers refer! 
to the fact that at the first trial the b 
his arm cut off due to an accident on * 
road, had won $20,000 against the co 
pany. The court set aside this verdict, 
being too large and a new trial Vv 
granted. - 

Attorneys for the railroad manta 
in court that the action of the newspap 
in mentioning the previous verdict mij 
have influenced the jurors in the sec¢ 
case in favor of the plaintiff. Ju 
Searle, whose court is in Honesdale’ 
rural town, but who was presiding in 
case in a special capacity, upheld the | 
torneys’ contentions. In dismissing | 
jurors, the court then suggested that | 
company try to effect a settleme 
the crippled ycungster cut of cot 


; 
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_ INSIDE SECRETS OF ADVERTISING ART TOLD 


mashing the Rectangle of Newspaper Space Is First Requisite, Says Edward F. Molyneux, Newell- 
. Emmett Company, Inc.—Explains Different Forms of Illustration 


"N the privacy of his office, Edward 
- F. Molyneux, art director of Newell- 
Company, 


Inc.. New York 
agency, undressed 
some_ specimen 
advertise- 
ments this week, 
and discoursed on 
advertising  biol- 
ogy. 

Beyond the 
mere metaphor 
and the unpar- 
donable pun, the 
spectacle was re- 
vealing. This 
cynical spectator, 
for instance, had 
thought it likely 
that agency ex- 


‘mmett 


warp F. MoLtyneux 


| perts prepared 
qeir advertisements first and then in- 
ented little anecdotes about them 


fterwards to explain them to clients, 
jut it seems there-are inside secrets 
) advertisement making that. are funda- 
rental and entertaining to hear. Mr. 
folyneux, by request, limited himself 
) mewspaper advertisements, cutting 
everal open and displaying what each 
ad to display with detailed explana- 
ons. 

To begin with he laid a white 
dyertisement on a newspaper page and 
alled attention to the fact that here 
faS One more rectangle added to row 
fter row of prim lank rectangles, the 
ewspaper columns, enlivened and 
ressed with reading matter. Mr. 
folyneux drew a meandering black 
S” on the blank advertising space. 


“We first start out with a simple line! 


dat breaks the formality of the rec- 
ingle,” he declared. “There are a 
umber of ways of smashing the 
ectangle. The ‘S’ is one of them. It 
appens that an ‘S’ formation in ad- 
ertising att gives the impression of 
peed, just as an inverted ‘T’ furnishes 
1¢ skeleton of a monumental dignified 
rawing, and a horizontal line is the 
meestor of a finished drawing which 
‘ill symbolize repose.” 

‘Tt is Mr. Molyneux theory that the 
est type of newspaper advertising il- 
istration is the simple elaboration of a 
ngle line. The simpler the elabora- 
on is the better it is, and the closer 
adheres to the original line the more 
fective will be the result, he contends. 
Tf he wants to give the impression of 
ignity and importance he draws his 
ngle upright line, which, with its base 
comes an inverted “T.” When the 
‘tist is put to work on this single up- 
ght line it becomes, perhaps, the pen- 
mt of an overhanging and impressive 
landelier while the horizontal base be- 
mes the top of a table. 

Supposing he breaks up the rectangle 
ith an inverted “L” which is one of 
i¢ effective ways in illustrating an ad- 
‘risement. In one case, he pointed 
it, an advertisement for Fatimas, the 
‘ist Oberhardt has transformed a 
mple inverted “L” line with restrained 
aboration into the picture of a pole 
wulter clearing the high bar. The 
‘aWing is not garrulous. It is force- 
ll, and, in addition to commanding at- 
ntion, it points in subtle way to the 
lvertising message set in a_ small 
gnette just beneath the bar the jumper 
is cleared. 


advertisement must attract at- 


ntion to be worth the space paid for 
. Mr. Molyneux said. “The first 
ing to do is to break the rectangle. 


‘© May use merely a diagonal line 
one, and this has proved effective. 
Je may use curves. We hesitate to use 
wares because they merely add to the 


‘sting formality. We also limit our 
“a circles because circles do not 


oz 


go 
e. 


By PHILIP 


“The original simple lines should do 
more than merely shout ‘look at me.’ 
They should be ushers to the advertis- 
ing message. Having stopped the 
readers, the arresting lines should point 
them to the story. 

“From such simple beginnings an ad- 
vertisement grows. How the original 
lines will be dressed into a finished pic- 
ture depends of course upon the product. 

“There are some advertisements the 
art of which is exclusively for impres- 


.+.and at Pinehurst, N.C. 


A fad: 
At Ploshure, where golfers from ll ever 


remon's record as the largesevelfing clgaretes 


A Sensible Cigarette 


The rectangle is smashed by this “S” 
layout, described in the article. 


sion. This is true of the advertising 
copy for smart women’s specialty shops; 
for expensive luxuries; novelties. Here 
is where the modernistic touch is par- 
ticularly striking and useful. 

“Tone vibration is the secret of this 
kind of drawing. Sharp, angular con- 
trasts of black to gray. In the public 
mind this form of art is’ linked with 
smartness and newness. It has had an 
enlivéning effect on all advertising art 
and typography. The influence is par- 
ticularly apparent in the use of types 
now in advertisements. Art directors 
are turning to Gothics, to thick letters 
generally. Today we prefer Bodoni 
‘caps’ where five years ago we were 
seeking gray tones and were using Cas- 
lon and Garamond. We want vibration 
now, strong black and white contrasts. 

“The same is true of drawings. The 
modernist makes them more vibrant 
than the old-school artist. They are 
more exciting, more violent than the 
old-fashionecc, 

“But fortunately all advertising art 
has not gone modernistic. There must 
always be the sane literal drawing. The 
modern art acts as spice to the safe 
and hard-working, straightforward pic- 
ture. 

Mr. Molyneux went to his album of 
advertisements for examples of the de- 
velopment of the line, the original pur- 
pose of which was to break the rectan- 
gle. There were examples in the 
famous “fact series” for Fatima cigar- 
ettes of the Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Company. 

In one the picture showed a golfer 
getting his ball out of a sand trap, 
illustrating the advertising message, 
which was to the effect that at Pine. 
hurst, N. C., where golfers from all 


over the country gathered, Fatimas 
held the record as the largest-selling 
cigarette. Mr, Molyneux took his brush 


| series 


SCHUYLER 


and traced the “S” form that lay hid- 
den beneath the finished drawing by 
Oberhardt. 

“There is a sense of rhythm and 
speed you will notice in the simple 
violating line by itself,” Mr. Molyneux 
pointed out. “The drawing is so placed 
that the interest is led inevitably to the 
advertising story. The eye of the man 
following the ball carries directly to 
the signature and slogan, ‘Fatima, a 
sensible cigarette.’ 

“It is all very well to be bizarre and 
smart when what you want is chiefly 
to create an impression. When, how- 
ever, your purpose is to have your ad- 
vertisement read, when you are selling 
cigarettes or biscuits, you don’t want to 
let anyone catch you being artistic. You 
do this by using illustrations that catch 
the eye and are interesting, but not in 
a self-conscious way, so that you will 
have readers thinking of biscuits or 
cigarettes rather than of the prettiness 
of the drawing.” 

Mr. Molyneux has been identified with 
a number of noted campaigns. In ad- 
dition to the “fact series” for Fatimas, 
there was the series prepared for Lig- 
gett & Myers for Chesterfield around 
the slogan “Such Popularity Must Be 
Deserved;” the series for Fatimas 
popularizing the expression-“Day in and 
day out Fatima’; and the introductory 
of Fatima’s slogan “What a 
whale of a difference just a few cents 
make!” 

Incidentally, Mr. Molyneux was res- 
ponsible for the use of the word ‘whale’ 
in the slogan. As originally written it 
was simply “What a difference just a 
few cents make!” In one of the early 
rough drafts of the campaign, Mr. 
Molyneux drew in a little pen sketch of a 
spouting whale between the words “a” 
and. “difference.” The idea was liked 
and the slogan changed. 

A very striking method. was used to 
introduce the slogan to the public in 


rs 
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A smack o’ salt! A smack o’ salt! 


Tang! Zest! Likea whiff of the sea. That's 

the salt on Sunshine Krispy Crackers. It it 
emphasizes their delicate wheat flavor as nel 
nothing else can. tid 


Tenderly crisp they are—and oh so light 
and flaky But they are able bodied biscuits 
too, full of vigorous food value. Per pound 1}, 
they contain more calories than white bread A. 


ynshine 


“Sunshine"'— well worth saying whenever you want biscwita 


Looms Wikan emeurT co. 


A design furnishing fanciful treatment 
for a dry subject. 


1923. It was following Mr. Molyneux’s 
“violating line’ theory to the letter. 
Between the slogan and the signature 
he had two gigantic exlamation points 
drawn, cutting the advertisement in two 
with black diagonal lines. 

More recently, Mr, Molyneux has won 
praise for the art work prepared this 
year for a campaign directed by Newell. 
Emmett Company for Sunshine Biscuits. 
Clever vizualization of a rather prosaic 
subject characterized every advertise- 
ment in the series. In one particularly 
—advertising a salted cracker—the i. 
aison between text and picture was 


brightly performed. The illustration, a 
brush drawing, done after the manner 
of an old wood cut, pictured an old- 
time tar kissing his lady farewell. One 
could almost hear the smack of that 
kiss, and the caption read: 

“A smack o” salt! A smack o’ salt!’ 

A delicate line drawing of a minia- 


ture baker wielding a huge salt shaker” 


was placed’ at the right under the main 
picture, and the sprinkling salt running 
down to a drawing of the cracker passed 
the main advertising message, which 
read: 

“Tang! Zest! Like a whiff of the 
sea. That’s the salt on Sunshine Krispy 
Crackers. It emphasizes their delicate 
wheat flavor as nothing else can. 

“Tenderly crisp they are—and oh! so 
light and flaky. But they are able bodied 
biscuits too, full of vigorous food value, 
Per pound they contain more calories 
than white bread.” 

Mr, Molyneux has been connected 
with the Newell-Emmett Company for 
the last eight years. His first adver- 
tising agency connection was with the 
Frank Seaman Company, where he 
worked under Ben Nash, a famous pro- 
duction manager, who is now doing free 
lance work, 

A member of the Art Directors Club 
of New York, he was chairman of the 
original committee appointed several 
years ago to examine into the problems 
of mechanical reproduction on newsprint 
stock. Mr. Molyneux declared _ this 
week he approves thoroughly of the 
work newspapers are doing to brighten 
up and lighten their advertising col- 
umns, yet he is of the opinion that an 
advertisement ought to be allowed to 
have some black accents, if they are 
kept restrained and do not detract from 
the value of surrounding space. 

“In other words,” he explained, “I 
am opposed to the arbitrary gray rules 
of some newspapers, realizing, however, 
that a newspaper cannot set itself up 
as an art critic and must therefore have 


a set of definite requirements which can . 


be easily and quickly followed. 

“T realize that every art director of 
an advertising agency must keep in mind 
that he is only designing in many in- 
stances what is going to be a small part 
of a large newspaper page. The ideal 
form of censorship by a newspaper 
would be for the publication to have its 
own art director, who could use his own 
artistic taste and judgment (and have 
complete authority) to determine 
whether or not the creations of the 
different agency art directors would spoil 
the appearance of the page as a whole.” 


CHICAGO HEARST CHANGES 


Hartford Representing N. Y. American 
—Pratt Succeeds Him on H. & E. 


George F. Hartford, local advertising 
manager of the Chicago Sunday Herald 
and Examiner, has been named manager 
of the western office of the New York 
American, with offices in the Pure Oil 
building, Chicago. He assumed his new 
duties Monday, Nov. 21. Mr. Hartford 
was advertising manager of the Chicago 
Herald when it was merged with the 
Examiner in 1918. He then became af. 
filiated with the Herald and Examiner 
and has successively held the posts of 
circulation manager, national advertising 
manager and Sunday local advertising 
manager, 

John N. Pratt, for the last two years 
local advertising manager of the daily 
editions of the Herald and Examiner, has 
been promoted to the position of local ad- 
vertising manager in charge of both Sun- 
day and daily advertising staffs. Mr. 
Pratt has been affiliated for ten years 
with various newspapers in Chicago and 
other cities. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING AUDIT PLANNED 
TO STANDARDIZE STATISTICAL DATA 


Media Records, Inc., Expects to Begin Finely Classified Record 
Jan. 1—Agency Men Acting as Executive Board 
to Direct Practice 


A. NATIONAL audit of advertising 
linage for all cities of over 100,000 
population was announced this week by 
Charles E. Rock, president of the newly 
formed tabulating organization, . Media 
Records, Inc. The audit will begin Jan. 1 
and will be issued quarterly, the first vol- 
ume to appear about April 15. The or- 
ganization has offices at 245 West 55th 
street, New York City. . , 

In attempting to, supply this.service to 
agencies, publishers, and advertisers, Me- 
dia Records has developed an elaborate 
checked. and cross-checked system of 
classifications, departing from many 0 
the methods generally accepted at pres- 
ent. «The: gross — classifications are: 
Classified, Display and Office. National 
and Local, with Automotive and Finan- 
cial, form the. main divisions under Dis- 

lay. on : 
4 For the first time in a general audit, 
Mr. Rock and his associates, Arthur M. 
Crumrine and W. H. Thomson, believe, 
an attempt will be made to break down 
department store, advertising, so that ad- 
vertisers can obtain a complete total, on 
particular lines»: Twenty-eight classifica- 
tions will be given under Department 
Stores, corresponding roughly to the gen- 
eral divisions under National and Local. 

Twenty-one general classifications, 
broken down into 61 heads, are given for 


Se eS 


‘J. Walter Thompson Company ; 


national advertising, and 27 under local, 
with 61 subdivisions. 
The price for the service has not been 


definitely set yet, but it is believed that - 


it will. be about $500 a year. 

Media Records will maintain five- of- 
fices, in Boston, New York, Columbus, 
Chicago and San Francisco, with the 
central. office in New York. To supple- 
ment the quarterly volume, constant 
check will be kept so that companies 
can obtain the latest information on any 
publication or product from the nearest 
office of the company. A small fee will 
be required for this sérvice. 40 

The. organization has-invited to mem- 
bership on its executive board: nine mem- 
bers .of important advertising. firms td 
whom.problems of the audit will be re- 
ferred for an answer from the~ practi- 
tioner’s standpoint. Those invited are: 
N. K.-MclInnis,..N.° W..Ayer & Son; 
Frank M. Lawrence, George Batten 
Company; Elmer’ E. -Bullis, Lord & 
Thomas and Logan; George. Pearson, 
Ralph 
‘Starr Butler, Postum Cereal Company ; 
S. E. Coneybeare, Armstrong Cork 
Company; John E. O’Mara, O’Mara & 
Ormsbee, Inc.; George A. McDevitt, 
George A. McDevitt Company; Frank 
Hubbard, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Inc. 


Amusements 

Book Stores 

Boots & Shoes 

Building Supplies & Contractors 
Credit Houses 


Department Stores ............- 


Drug Stores 

Educational 

Plectrical Supplies 
& Appliances 


& Publisher for November 


Beds & Bedding 
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The principal benefit to be derived 
from such an audit, the officers of the 
company believe, is the benefit of stand- 
ardization. Notwithstanding that publish- 
ers are now spending more than $1,000,- 
C00 annually for such audits, the records 
obtained are fragmentary and incom- 
plete, and, since they are variously com- 
piled, are not susceptible to comparison, 
Mr. Rock declared. The claims of news- 
papers and agencies are constantly in 
conflict because of differing classifica- 
tions, and over some important locali- 
ties, dependable figures are unobtainable. 

With uniform classifications for every 
city and every paper, comparisons be- 
tween city and city, and paper and paper 
will be possible, it was stated. The re- 
ports can be cross-checked to determine 
either the advertising carried by a given 
paper, or the paper used by an, adver- 
tiser. 

Under the direction of ‘its executive 
board, the ‘organization expects to in- 
crease the frequency of its reports and 
the field of measurement. 


Plans of the organization were ex- 


plained by Mr. Rock to a group of about 


20 New York agency men at a luncheon - 


at the Hotel Roosevelt, Monday. 


The value of various forms of church 
advertising will be presented to preachers 
and advertising men throughout the 
country by the International Advertis- 
ing Association through its 200 local ad- 
vertising clubs during the week begin- 
ning November 28, which has been 
designated “Church Advertising Week,” 
Rev. Charles Stelzle; president of the 
J. A. A. Chutrch Advertising Department 
has announced. 


Bargain Basement 
Beds & Bedding 
Books & Stationery 
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Draperies & Household 
Drugs 
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Furniture 

Gifts & Novelties 
Groceries 
Haberdashery 


Display, Local Display, 
“CHURCH ADVERTISING WEEK” |. 
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Flocr Coverings 


Furniture & Household..~ Furniture 
Household 

Grocers Miscellaneous 

Hotels & Restaurants 

Insurance 

Jewelers 


Men’s Clothing Stores 
Miscellaneous 

Musical Instruments 
Plumbing & Heating 
Professional 

Radio 

Real Estate 

Sporting Goods 

Stationers 

Toilet Goods & Beauty Shops 


Theatres 
Buses 
toti ) Railroads 
Transportation ........- <4 Steamienine 
Women’s Apparel Shops | Tours 


teat : Miscellaneous 
(Building Materials 


Roofing 

Electrical Supplies & Appliances 
Footwear 

eds & Bedding 


Furniture & Household -J Floor Covering 
1 Furniture 


Miscellaneous 
Groceries 
Heaters & Stoves 


Heating & Plumbing....< Miscellaneous 
Oil Burners 


Hotels & Resorts 
Insurance 
Jewelry 

Medical 

Men’s Wear 
Miscellaneous 
Office Equipment 


Books. 
Publications seccs site Magazines 
Newspayers 
BONG I ao ROR OR DOGODMGC Bacon rg. conOtRO eon 


Sporting Goods 
Talking Machines & Records 


Cigars 
Dy pra ard ctshgontet ns Cigarettes 
Miscellaneous 


Tobacco 
| Tobueco 
Mollet? REGuiSUies! se srarerencte a vcrev ete sas eversol heleteueley t= 
Miscellaneous 
Transportation ........ Railroads 
Steamships 
| Women’s Wear Tours | 


stares 4 Paints & Varnishes 


Jewelry & Silverware 
Kitchen Utensils & Supplies 
Lingerie 

Luggage 

Men’s Suits & Overcoats 
Millinery 

Miscellaneous 

Music & Records 
Notions 

Piece Goods 

Radio 

Shoes 

Sporting Goods 

Toilet Requisites 
Women’s Cloaks & Suits 
| Women’s Dresses 


Lumber & Lumber Substitutes 


Miscellaneous 

Refrigerators 

Vacuum Cleaners 
| Washing Machines 


Beverages 

Bread & Cake 

Cereals & Breakfast Foods 
Cheese 

Condiments 

Disinfectants & BHxterminators 
Flour & Baking Powders 
Fruits 

Malt & Hops 

Meats 

Milk 

Miscellaneous 

Soaps & Cleaners 


Batteries 
Eliminators 
Miscellaneous 
Sets 
Speakers 
Tubes 


Dentifrice 

Face Creams & Powders 
Miscellaneous 

Perfumes 

Soaps 


Advertising records will be kept and published according to the “breakdown” indicated above in announcement 
of Media Records, Inc. 
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PLAN MONTHLY VOLUME 
OF LINAGE AUDITS — 


De Lisser Brothers Hope to Begin Sery 
ice for All Cities of More Than 
50,000 with January 
Number 


_ Plans for a monthly audit of advertisin 
linage in newspapers in all cities of th 
United States of more than 50,000 p 
lation are being completed by De 
Brothers, New York, and the firs 
covering January, 1928, lina aT 
ably be issued about Feb. 15, 
fifteenth of each month 
month of record thereafter. 
The book will be called “Linage ° 
and will sell for $20 a month.. Mor 
450 papers are listed and 
hope to increase this num 
smaller cities when the « 
volume makes expansion practi 
Measurements will be made 
or home editions and under « 
fications, from Atitomobile to 
ing Machines. In .,addition, — tota 
fied and Tegel advertising saitiiiall 
, and Legal advertising will be gi 
A staff of forty people will work bs 
first volume, which will contain 45 page 
or more. R. A. De Lisser is in charge < 
the volume. 2 


STEED JOINS SUN CLUB _ 


Editor Believes Air Ma 
Tends to Broaden News Viewpoin pint 


American newspapers, inclined to acce 
Jocal news at present, will assume ti 
national character of English pape 
when fast mail planes speed up distrib 
tion, H. _Wickham Steed, noted Lond 
editor said last week in a speech on ti 
occasion of his becoming an _honorai 
member of the employes’ club of the Ne 
York Sun. -_ 

Mr. Steed deplored that some Americ: 
newspapers still indulged in “the dead 
sin of comment in the headlines,” but sa 
that he has found in most of the pape 
an admirable keenness and smartness ( 
news. He said he believed he had n 
been misquoted once during his visit her 

Mr. Steed recalled that when he becat 
editor of the London Times, the pap 
was produced between 9 o’clock and mi 
night with few subsequent changes, a 
signs in the office directed that “Gentl 
men will please not write after 2: 
A, M.” Another sign announced a bot! 
of port wine as a prerogative of editori 
writers, but editorial writers were not i 
formed as to what their colleagues we 
writing. 


London 


WILLIAM MACKAY HYDE 


William Mackay Hyde, editor of t 
Port Washington (N. Y.) News whi 
he founded in 1903, died on Noy. 21. WV 
Hyde started the Port Washington pap 
while he was on the staff of the Brookl 
Times. Previously he had worked 
the staffs of the New York Herald a 


New York Recorder. 


PALESTINE EDITOR HERE 4 


_Ittamar Ben Avi, editor of the Pal 
tine Daily Mail and the Palestine Week 
in Jerusalem, has arrived in New Yo 
to acquaint the people of this count 
with conditions in the Near East. NV 
Ben Avi expects to remain in Ameri 
for several months. One of his mé 
objects is to lecture on the introducti 
of Latin characters into the Hebrew la 
guage, the Bible tongue. 


PLANNING MEXICO TRIP 


About 125 newspaper publishers, e 
tors and their wives will travel throu 
Mexico in a special train the latter 9 
of January and early part of Februa! 
according to officials of the Missouri F 
cific Lines. The tour will be known 
the Midwest Goodwill Mission to Me 
ico and is being sponsored by the M 
souri Press Association in conjunctt 
with the Missouri Pacific and Mexic 


railways. ; 


HENEVER I look back, in memory, 
on my service of several months as 
censor with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in 
,,France, I always 
‘have to chuckle 
Over the . neat 
‘beat” that Fred 
Ferguson, ac- 
credited United 
Press correspond- 
ent with Persh- 
ing’s. army, put 
over on his many 
confreres. I dare 
say it was the 
out standing 
“beat” of the war, 
as far as Ameri- 
; : ca’s _part in that 
stating world conflict was concerned. 
snsorship field headquarters at the 
were in a dingy storeroom in the 
- countryside town of _ Neufchateau. 
officer in charge was Captain (later 
or) Gerald Morgan, who had left a 
e in old York state in order to get 
the fracas via the field artillery, from 
+h comparatively peaceful existence he 
one day removed by an.order from 
1. Q. and set down in the midst of the 
oil that perennially centered at cen- 
1ip field headquarters. 
to Morgan’s presence the whole body 
orrespondents accredited to the A. E. 
me streaming on the day of this par- 
ar “beat.” : 
rchie Roosevelt’s been wounded 
ing with the First Division—of 
se, you'll let that go through,” several 
ted excitedly at the captain. 
organ looked sympathetically at the 
before him, then drew a deep breath 
took a firm grip on his chair. 
entlemen,” he said, “that is big news, 
{ wish I could let it go through. But 
all know, as well as I do, the rule 
down by Washington that no 
ity can be sent back home until it 
een cabled to the War Department 
; H. Q. and the War Department 
reported back to G. H. Q. that the 
; family has been officially notified 
s death or injury.” 
at was, in truth, the one unbendable 
i the American military censorship, 
> laid down by the War Department 
a rule that not even General Persh- 
vith all his power, dared to break. 
> correspondents, being sensible men, 
narily clearly recognized the justice 
s rule. Hence, for a second or two 
Censor Morgan called it to their 
ion, there was silence—then hell 
d loose, with a half dozen or more 
ing part in the assault. 
hat!” was the purport of their 
t. “You won’t let us send back the 
that Archie Roosevelt was shot in 
m by the Boche while going for- 
with his company! Why, this isn’t 
dinary casualty. His is a world 
S$ mame. The whole country is 
ting about the Roosevelt boys. 
ntlemen,” said Morgan in a lull in 
orm, “I’m sorry, but—” 
1ety million people back home are 
g on this news frome me,” broke 
Associated Press man, frenziedly. 
y millions! In their name, I de- 
t you let me send this news!” 
gan always had a snappy come- 
yhenever the conscientious and hard 
ig A. P. correspondent brought 
us favorite “ninety million” argu- 


xp S. FERGUSON 


0 Owns the other ten millions?” he 
as the A. P. man paused for 


ayS whenever Morgan shot this 
» there was a snicker from the 
man’s confreres, a snicker that this 
erved to relieve a tense situation. 
_ said Morgan, “you 
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ca ce a en 
UNTOLD TALES OF THE A. E. F. CENSORSHIP 


I.—One of the War’s Cleverest ‘“Beats’’ 


By General Staff 


This is the first of a series of articles on the operations of the censorship in the 
A. E. F.-by on officer who was intimately connected with the censorship division of 
the Intelligence Section of the General Staff. This officer served in the censor- 
ship division in various capacities from November, 1917, until well into 1919, 
and at all times was in close touch with the activities of the war correspondents 


accredited to the A. E. F. 


know that I am as eager to have this 
news sent back home as you are to send 
it. You know, too, that G. H. Q. is in- 
flexible as regards this casualty regula- 
tion, and you know the reason—it has 


strict orders from the War Department _ 


not to break it under any circumstances. 
You also .know that the last time I took 
up this rule in your behalf I was warned 
not to bring up the matter again. I can 
do only one thing, and that is to tell you 
that you cannot, send home this news 
until ~Archie Roosevelt’s name- as a 
casualty has been forwarded through of- 
ficial’ A. E. F, channels to the War De- 
partment and the War Department has 
cabled G. H. Q. in turn that it has noti- 
fied the Captain’s family that he has been 
wounded. Then, as you know, I. shall 
gladly pass any and all stories giving the 
details.” 

“But the big news is that he is wound- 
ed, and that’s what ninety million Ameri- 
cans are looking to me to send now— 
this. minute,” the A. P. man shouted, as 
he danced up and down and waved his 
arms in Morgan’s face. 

Morgan sympathetically shook his head 
—there was nothing else he could do, and 
one by one the correspondents dejectedly 
disappeared through the front door. 

For a brief space Morgan was left 
alone to curse the day that some General 
Staff Colonel, frantically looking for 
newspaper men and writers in the army, 
had run across his personnel card and 
forthwith lifted him from his horses and 
caissons and guns into the censorship 
division of the General Staff. And I 
dare say he was cursing as only a right- 
eously aggrieved soldier can when the 
door of the censor’s office opened and let 
in the always smiling face of Fred Fergu- 
son, of the United Press. 

“Captain,” said Ferguson, in his quiet 
way, “there’s no rule against sending 
over the names of men who have been 
decorated, is there?” 

“No,” said Morgan, “there’s no such 
rule any more. 
good and all when Captain Viskniskki of 
the Stars and Stripes induced G. H. OQ. 
to let the names of the boys of the 26th 
Division who were decorated by the 
French be sent home by the correspond- 
ents.” 

“So I can send back the name of any 
soldier, enlisted man or officer, who has 
been decorated?” Ferguson persisted. 

“Yes, you can,” said Morgan. “That 
is, you can give the man’s name, what 
government decorated him, why it deco- 
rated him, and what decoration it gave 
him. But you can’t give the name of the 
man’s outfit.” 

“Thank you,” said Ferguson. “That 
is just what I wanted to know. I sup- 
pose, then, you will allow this dispatch 
to go through.” 

As I recall it after a lapse of nearly 
nine years, the wording of the cable 
es handed Morgan was as fol- 
ows: 

“Captain Archibald Roosevelt was 
decorated this morning by the French 
government with the Croix de Guerre 
under most extraordinary circumstances,” 

“You will note that I have carefully 
refrained from saying that Archie has 
been wounded,” said Ferguson softly, as 
Morgan read and reread the dispatch. 
“I am sure it complies strictly with the 
rules of the censorship, and I am sure 
that this other dispatch does, too.” 

This second dispatch was even briefer 
than the first one. It read substantially : 

“Call up immediately Colonel Roose- 
velt at Oyster Bay.” 


That was broken for 


“I shall appreciate it if these two dis- 
patches can go off together,” said Fergu- 
son. “T’'ll take them right down. to the 
telegraph office if you will affix the 
censor’s stamp.” aie 

But Morgan did not reach. for the 
magic rubber stamp. kia Meany 

“Look here, Ferguson,” he. queried, 
“do the other correspondents.-know that 
Archie has been decorated?” °° *< 

“No,” said Ferguson. “They only. know 
that he has been wounded.” Sth Yin 

Morgan picked up the second dispatch. 
“And why do you’ want to send this?” 
he asked. d ot 

“I have an idea,” smiled Ferguson, 
“that if the home office will get-in touch 
with Archie’s father, it will get ‘all the 
details leading up to the decoration of his 
wounded son. And,” he added, “if they 
find out from the Colonel that Archie has 
been wounded, and decorated’ while lying 
in a hospital, no censorship or War De- 
partment rule has been violated by you 
or me or any one else.” 

Morgan was the kindest hearted man 
that ever sat behind a military censor’s 
table. He saw woe—much woe—ahead 
for the other correspondents, and especial- 
ly for the A. P. man. 

“Fergy,” he said, “do you know the 
trouble these cables are going to cause 
the other correspondents, and especially 
the A. P. man, if I pass them and your 
home office is as bright as you think it 
1S 

Ferguson nodded. 

“Then,” continued Morgan, “why don’t 
you let the others in on this?” 

Ferguson shook his head vigorously. 

“Then,” pleaded Morgan, “let the A. P. 
man in on it, so that both big press asso- 
ciations will carry the news to the coun- 
try.’ 

Ferguson again shook his head. “I am 
sorry,” he said, “but my first duty is to 
my own association, and it covers the 
country pretty thoroughly.” 

“But suppose the A. P. man had this 
news and you didn’t have it?’ queried 
Morgan. “What would be your position 
then?” 

“He would have me badly beaten,” said 
Ferguson, simply. 

“Of course, I recognize it is your 
story,’ said Morgan. “I am simply sug- 
gesting a way to forestall trouble.” 

“Thank you,” replied Ferguson, “and 
please don’t think I do not recognize your 
good intentions. Now, may I have my 
dispatches with your stamp affixed?” 

Morgan picked up the two messages, 
and for perhaps the twentieth time read 
them, all but spelling out each word as 
he did so. Then slowly he reached for 
the “Passed by the Censor” stamp. 

“You win,” he said briefly to Ferguson, 
as he affixed the stamp to the dispatches 
and wrote in his initials. 

A few hours later the newspapers in 
“God’s country” served by the U. P. were 
screaming in big headlines the fact that 
Captain Archie Roosevelt, son of former 
President Theodore Roosevelt, had* been 
wounded in battle somewhere in France 
and that while lying in a hospital he had 
been decorated by the French with the 
Croix de Guerre for bravery under fire. 
(Ferguson had known that word of 
Archie’s wounding and his condition had 
been sent by cable to his father by 
Archie’s_ brother-in-law, Dr. Richard 
Derby, also serving with the First Divi- 
sion; he felt sure that if the home office 
of the U. P. called up Colonel Roosevelt, 
as per his suggestion, they would get the 
whole story, especially if they smelled 
something most extraordinary in his use 


of that phrase in his cable telling of the 


decoration given Archie. In” “fact; 
“Fergy” banked on the editor receiving 
two messages jumping immediately to the 
suspicion that Archie had been wounded 
—or, perhaps, killed—and moving heaven 
and earth to get the full story. 

And it worked out just that way. The 
first time, however, Col. Roosevelt was 
called, he knew nothing—he had not re- 
ceived: Dr.. Derby’s message, so that he 
first heard of the Croix de Guerre inci- 
dent in confidence from the U. P. But 
the: second time—ah, that was different. 

That was,a.big hour for the U. P. 
when it realized not long after that it 
had beaten the World on this bit of news 
connected with,.one of the world’s most 
famous names. -It was a sad hour in the 
home offices of the other correspondents 
accredited to the A. E. F. when it was 
realized. there. that their men had been 
beaten badly, In fact, some of the horne 
folk were so downcast about it that they 
sent none too’ polite queries to their men 
with the A.’E-°F. wanting to know why 
they had let a.rival put a big one over 
on them. 

The harassed correspondents, with these 
burning demands at hand and in hand, 
stormed into the censor’s office and in 
turn demanded, to know of Captain 
Morgan why he had let the U. P. send 
back the news that Captain Archie 
Roosevelt had been wounded and denied 
them the same privilege. 

“Gentlemen,” said Morgan, when at last 
the complainants were out of protests, 
“the U. P. was not allowed to send back 
the news that Archie Roosevelt was 
wounded any more than you were. It 
did send back, as your cables from home 
indicate, the fact that he was decorated 
by the French, and you would have been 
allowed to send the same news had any 
or all of you offered it to the censor— 
but not one of you did.” 

“Do you mean to say,” sputtered one 
indignant correspondent, “that you knew 
all along about Archie Roosevelt being 
decorated and didn’t tell us about it?” 

“T learned of it only when Fred Fergu- 
son of the United Press filed his dis- 
patch,” was Morgan’s reply, “and what 
the censor learns while censoring any 
correspondent’s dispatches he cannot either 
in honor or under the regulations pass on 
to his rivals.” 


That clinched that. 

“But how did the U. P. back home 
know Archie was wounded?” the pro- 
testants persisted. “There was only one 
way they could learn of it so soon, and 
that was through Ferguson. You know 
how it takes days for such information 
a made known through official chan- 
nels.” 

“I tell you again that Ferguson did not 
even attempt to send back such informa- 
tion, and I could not and would not have 
passed it had he done so. Gentlemen, 
you are unfair to both Ferguson and my~ 
self in your persistence.” Morgan walked 
over to the files where duplicates of all 
dispatches and mail articles offered for 
censorship were kept. “Here is Fergu- 
son’s dispatch telling about the decoration 
handed Archie. Here is another dispatch 
that Ferguson filed at the same time. 
You can judge for yourself whether or 
not the censor’s office played square with 
you.” 

The heads of the little group bent 
eagerly over the two slips of paper. The 
brief messages were read and read again. 
Two or three mouths opened as if to 
speak. Morgan braced himself for a new 
explosion. None came. Finally, the man 
holding the two slips handed them back 
to Morgan, drew a deep breath and spoke. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” he said, slowly 
but fervidly. 

(Copyrighted 1927, by The Editor & 
Publisher Co.) 
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OLLOWING are total linage figures compiled for 

the leading newspapers of the United States by 

the New York Evening Post Statistical Department, 
Inc., and Eprtor & PUBLISHER: 


387 Cities Listed 3 Show Gain 34 Show Loss 
155 Papers Listed 26 Show Gain 118 Show Loss 
16 No Comparison 
1927 1926 
New C€Ork tenis sors ics s s.e 17,208,422 17,682,776 474,354 Loss 
RICA TOM emt taste cele 8,716,308 9,132,900 416,592 Loss 
Philadelphigi hes wees « <ti 8,260,527 8,624,388 363,861 Loss 
Detrolt.p5) Scere te octtieusae 5,515,104 6,235,838 720,734 Loss 
Cleveland Sivemiricrerias <1 4,164,150 4,431,350 267,200 Loss 
Bb. MLO Uleaaetat ites «ee, caste 4,444,220 4,934,620 490,400 Loss. 
FBoston remedies a8 <.. H17/199,16T% 7,551,777 352,610 Loss 
Baleimoremtuete ns + secs se.s 4,901,966 5,306,546 404,580 Loss 
Los - ANGELES Hs .to rosie see 'ss 7,020,260 . 7,733,015 712,755 Loss 
PALESHULSH Meera ss stereo sis 4,438,659 5,752,222 1,313,563 Loss 
Moria lO Berevatet-veieyeselaielaiciicss 3,684,229) 3,998,768 314,539 Loss 
San Franciseo........... 4,868,301 5,305,784 437,483 Loss 
Milwaukee ............. 3,705, 741 3,715,242 9,501 Loss 
Kansas City i.6 sake. os 3,573,703 3,796,590 - 222,78T Lose 
Newark, N, J. ..... «... 1,925,980 2,028,586 102,656 Loss 
Washing tOnige. so. ss» cect 5,201,039 5,816,882 615,843 Loss 
Cincinnati iirc) sles > 3,864,600 4,034,700 170,100 Loss 
New Orleans ........... 4,225,481 4,417,148 191,667 Loss 
Minneapolis 5 3,478,544 327,475 Loss 
Menttle Fees aes vanes ,088, 3,480,288 - 391,776 Loss 
Rochester, N. Y, 3,836,298 164,236 Loss 
Indianapolis 3,489,945 130,926 Loss 
*Denver 2,636,116 292,874 Gain 
Frovidence Se) ; 3,376,543 382,248 Loss 
Columbus! aise cs eee: 4,075,677 360,173 Loss 
TOuisvHle a i eis< ceecoaus cera 3,909,113 681,110 Loss 
Bt Pauly oases onc scr, 2,849,994 76,902 Loss 
Osmkland ih vires ccisis's ais iors ; 2,755,494 155,078 Loss 
FOmaha Seas: aseees aes ! 2,105,572 214,837 Loss 
[Mex hig sea .icritrei ere eeinrete 5 2,887,101 42,959 Gain 
Portland, Ore. aA 3,094,588 343,294 Loss 
Atlanta 9.4. «fee «-. 3,322,706 3,308,491 14,215 Gain 
Birmingham: ©7430. ¢ee oe. 2,837,688 3,155,754 318,066 Loss 
BALCH MONG! Wu .5) 5 cjorcsie merous 1,929,522 2,055,382 125,860 Loss 
WAY CON: 6s clots siotere + sates 2,845,514 3,416,924 571,410 Loss 
FlOUston sides See sw aivetate 3,428,040 3,477,460 49,420 Loss 
¢Des Moines ........... 1,662,382 2,138,042 475,660 Loss 
Votaierseitos.e's's enot 158,026,710 170,026,458 11,999,748 Loss 
¢ Note references under individual newspaper linage, 
NEW YORK 
1927 1926 
SA MERI GAME Melercte’s|ele\e/e'eieraia's 1,297,324 1,364,934 67,610 Loss 
Herald ‘Tribune: «<). .i..< + 1,954,608 1,914,324 40,284 Gain 
TIMES, Ti eaieiere.s o1s.ccsi cle, 1,040,002 3,003,466 46,496 Gain 
World) or civtetete sie < test oan 1,476,022 1,749,904 273,882 Loss 
*Mirror (Tabloid) ...... 305,896 389,722 83,826 Loss 
News (Tabloid) ....... 1,005,200 865,570 139,630 Gain 
*Wvyening Graphic ...... 295,172 388,478 93,306 Loss 
*Hvening Journal ...... 1,390,696 1,501,444 110,748 Loss 
*Bvening Post .......0. 503,062 518,328 15,266 Loss 
*Evening. World ....... 997,186 962,666 34,520 Gain 
CSU F eycterdate ccayere safes cciavern 1,621,794 1,600,234 21,560 Gain 
MH EVSOTRIMNE 1. Steeioielp ee cavers §91,532 525,248 66,284 Gain 
Brooklyn Wagle .......- 1,641,652 1,752,638 110,986 Loss 
Brooklyn Times ........ 548,714 633,648 84,934 Loss 
Standard Union ........ 529,602 512,172 17,430 Gain 
MOU RIS” co Pic sie snes uate 17,208,422 17,682,776 474,354 Loss 
CHICAGO 
1927 1926 
*Daily News ........... 2,017,368 2,125,725 108,357 Loss 
AL ELINUT Oe sinieteretatsies/oie eisisiemeny LO LO 3,273,588 119,418 Loss 
Herald-Examiner ....... 1,268,949 1,313,862 44,913 Loss 
*POSL. cAlivdeleietacpissatss 6 521,727 583,452 61,725 Loss 
Ed MITA NRO OH OAOGAS 1,899,680 1,408,422 8,742 Loss 
MFOULNAT Mele eral stone ese siaeis aie 354,414 427,851 73,437- Loss 
Rotalsigmnctctsteciete aise Catt 8,716,308 9,132,900 416,592 Loss 
PHILADELPHIA 
1927 1926 
VNGQUITET Ove eis) ewi 4. e.-.re 2,042,925 2,247,325 204,400 Loss 
MREGOMG) ereesieitie c= ees lsyers 893,575 840,325 53, Gain 
edger) eawee aici c'est sevens 1,468,510 1,600,807 Loss 
*Mvening Ledger ....... 1,406,850 1,442,589 Loss 
*Bulletin 1,824,457 1,877,892 Loss 
“Sun. n< 04 149,420 216,965 5. Loss 
SNGWS'T chiteietieisicrcis.ohe where: 474,790 398,485 5 Gain 
TOTS: Mioraets elas cvetes= «sells 8,260,527 8,624,388 363,861 Loss 
DETROIT 
1927 1926 
INGWSi. Charen cw ve vee esl 0.0 2,765,252 3,221,806 456,554 Loss 
TIMES) Wace oes os -. 1,231,146 1,327,914 96,768 Loss 
Hree@ (Press s50.,< cates sais 1,518,706 1,686,118 167,412 Loss 
Otis! ieee se ..... 5,515,104 6,235,838 720,734 Loss 
CLEVELAND 
1927 1926 
Pisin’ Dealer’ (ao... . > utr 1,725,450 1,776,450 51,000 Loss 
News Leader .......... 1,085,925 1,228,125 142,200 Loss 
BP GHG Nay steletitals) malar ais ahem 1,352,775 1,426,775 74,000 Loss 
PR OUALA M's sake Cavtie asia um aaiees 4,164,150 4,431,350 267,200 Loss 
ST. LOUIS 
1927 1926 
Post-Dispatehy «oi... = 2,288,720 2,470,720 182,000 Loss 
Globe-Democrat ........ 1,322,100 1,451,100 129,000 Loss 
SS Care testetetierec/ccotaretenteets 535,500 622,800 87,300 Loss 
BUA YAG Sir acta o5 p01 asshermbiexe 297,900 390,000 92,100 Loss 
TOCALSE aL aemtiaie a Men Sais ss 4,444,220 4,934,620 490,400 Loss 
BOSTON 
1927 1926 
Florala ie cpnsmiees.4 os ete 1,554,269 1,565,178 10,909 Loss 
Globe ay se jire ces meek vee 1,511,971 1,551,567 39,596 Loss 
POSE rier. ake sccla’s Wa. 0 ate 1,213,673 1,193,954 19,719 Gain 
Advertiser 445,595 634,736 189,141 Loss 
*American 503,907 521,672 17,765 Loss 
*Travyeler 1,280,641 1,194,510 86,131 Gain 
*Transcript 689,111 703,531 14,420 Loss 
S'POleRrAMN wiv cclejcwisisraiciey | | tes are 186,629 9 Se ccss 
"Botals: Qerapteisieinl aseyevanstare 7,199,167 7,551,777 352,610 Loss 


Telegram discontinued November, 1926. 


OCTOBER LINAGE DROPPED 7 PER CENT BELOW $1926 TOTAL 


BALTIMORE 
1926 
SUNG Zane hs Seah eee ,089,2 1,797,363 208,116 Loss 
*Evening Sun oto, 7 1,674,103 98,395 Loss 
AMO TIGR Wsjo.. 5 ,0f0let ia oyspeie 585,6 644,568 58,901 Loss 
INO WISIMNC ci'cssiets .oye > eis elese Gack Fy 780,421 33,616 Gain 
* BORE eee cis ier.cssetaaeiee bynes 410,091 72,784 Loss 
SPOUSES we ateleterere eis vace ovate @ 4,901,966 5,306,546 404,580 Loss 
LOS ANGELES 
1927 1926 
Dimes getiwrne 3 Ay esc eee 2,179,926 2,442,258 262,332 Loss 
EIX@ miner” 0). 2% 5" sbewnnictos« 1,993,336 2,208,265 214,929 Loss 
PDX ON OSH isierolehe ole sis eisarerey 768,642 791,182 22,540 Loss 
*Hopald)  n.ailbns totes as 1,427,636 1,604,890 177,254 Loss 
MRMPOTE. eyes ainiscis wie ete 395,038 452,508 57,476 Loss 
DLW ov. seo OND OOS FI08 255,682 233,912 21,770 Gain 
Totalsiees valet sisicte syste starcieve 7,020,260 7,733,015 712,755 Loss 
BUFFALO 
1927 1926 
Courier-Express ........ 969,554 1,065,550 95,996 Loss 
URI) Rams On onede doaornd 1,293,233 1,423,760 130,527 Loss 
WINGWS. tadanaats/eoie.s.cikelee'g 1,421,442 1,509,458 88,016 Loss 
Potala Foie css enlaen, 3,684,229 3,998,768 314,539 Loss 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1927 1926 
Chirambele ice capac «fee 1,030,582 1,052,590 22,008 Loss 
POZA MINGEL: sateiere'oia's stsicge ai 2 1,740,673 1,882,014 141,341 Loss 
*BOMetiny i505. csis.q so sin scarce 600,278 610,862 10,584 Loss 
PCa Hae cise clstle.« ole encters - 826,140 1,026,690 200,550 Loss 
SN GWE Eller sayipicrenincie oat bie 670,628 733,628 63,000 Loss 
To tall Mite «ss five, ssso-ny Neveceyetene 4,868,301 5,305,784 437,483 Loss 
MILWAUKEE 
1927 1926 
SOWPNAY Mirai sley erases cts ciate 1,839,380 1,973,059 133,679 Loss 
Memtinel 7545.60 ok. cehee 712,574 682,907 29,667 Gain 
MTOR UGES Sorel siete agus rae 262,104 290,670 28,566 Loss 
*Wisconsin News ...... 891,683 768,606 123,077 Gain 
PE DGAUS Soe site stance ware cate 3,705,741 3,715,242 9,501 Loss 
WASHINGTON 
1927 1926 
EMME arth lah ey otelene tes roasts 2,702,347 2,870,075 167,728 Loss 
PORE starare eiehaieiaw «ds shea oe 900,078 1,155,549 255,471 Loss 
*Evening Times ........ 716,714 746,254 29,540 Loss 
PSI BG eS peer mce ser Lae 634,555 770,557 136,002 Loss 
*Bvening News ........ 247,345 274,447 27,102 Loss 
EOE MRS alesse aca ats ae 5,201,039 5,816,882 615,843 Loss 
CINCINNATI 
1927 1926 
bd cloth hon CORR Eee Bend 900,600 904,200 3,600 Loss 
*Times-Star «++ 1,340,400 1,432,200 91,800 Loss 
FONGUITET Meritt cies siete seer 1,346,700 1,389,600 42,900 Loss 
PDE DUME Wie iiche«anssaie aie veh 690,900 591,141 99,759 Gain 
NSOUBIS «rn fa'e avais ave nibaeyate'g 3,864,600 4,034,700 170,100 Loss 
NEW ORLEANS 
1927 1926 
Times-Picayune ........ 1,746,086. 1,872,879 126,793 Loss 
TtOtta Peis: srecavevet oho sarees ecads 959,469 1,079,781 120,312 Loss 
States Cciaristscucstonvenle 829,026 873,347 44,321 Loss 
4d Wyss fovea Sin bho OF 690,900 591,141 99,759 Loss 
Motals: fase aticieleisiete « 4,225,481 4,417,148 191,667 Loss 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1927 1926 
BEV UNGub ssi s/cisie sate wisp hat 1,307,787 1,440,942 133,155 Loss 
Abit Vos Saconccpe coma 1,311,756 1,482,134 170,378 Loss 
NS Uae Vatslamste ct akepetecctrioasioaseett 531,526 555,468 23,942 Loss 
POLLED i heala eta eisioketetes 3,151,069 3,478,544 327,475 Loss 
SEATTLE 2 
1927 1926 
STS TV @ See vocats) Vereioltusza/elsiesatay 1,458,128 1,520,498 62,370 Loss 
Post-Intelligencer ...... 1,008,000 1,080,562 72,562 Loss 
vine Gatto Odo oe Aca uoOoe 525,070 564,018 38,948 Loss 
*Union-Record ........+. 97,314 315,210 217,896 Loss 
PROCS Busi t niche ca retsieie 3,088,512 3,480,288 391,776 Loss 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1927 1926 
ING Br. Ex civ Babys eeneaasisies 1,630,308 1,690,809 60,501 Loss 
Stary wae e ete eee ye 1,239,525 1,259,658 20,133 Loss 
MIMO IIe MB Ouoo CO ACOC. 489,186 539,478 50,292 Loss 
FP ObRIS ftteas cite cineca? 3,359,019 3,489,945 130,926 Loss 
DENVER 
1927 1926 
NEWS) gre orev ate aerate 799,770 638,288 161,482 Gain 
OR a pret tite tine Sots mare 1,545,120 1,454,740 90,380 Gain 
*Bvening News ........ 584,100 543,088 41,012 Gain 
POEMS mn efera cies ielstslatelstslers 2,928,990 2,636,116 292,874 Gain 
Times changed to Evening News Noy. 22, 1926. 
PROVIDENCE 
1927 1926 an 
FOURNA]  Waiic aci neti eles 948,101 1,028,287 80,186 Loss 
BBUILE CM wyek «eis.< cretcee eae 1,315,238 1,387,387 72,149 Loss 
FEST DUN Giese cates incest or eetete 359,779 475,969 116,190 Loss 
SINEMA: tote-custh ise Ae Seat eee 371,177 484,900 113,723 Loss 
Motels AohoA.. keh epee 2,994,295 3,376,543 382,248 Loss 
COLUMBUS 
1927 1926 
Dispatehl” svkiw.tec ope 1,925,837 2,254,188 238,351 Loss 
STOUTNAL ah Fs orece es > eee 676,903 674,299 2,604 Gain 
bal 8 FC) eel ae Gerri = oe 1,112,764 1,147,190 384,426 Loss 
atarg® ssid ogied .. 3,715,504 4,075,677 670,173 Loss 
ST. PAUL 
1927 1926 
*DISnAteh Wah jaaiah si. ots end 932,764 995,022 62,258 Loss 
PIGHEEL D Coie iisie’si ieee sieisians 977,732 980,266 2,534 Loss 
ING ys Preicis viencton ieee ole stanya 862,596 874,706 12,110 Loss 
Potala aa. wetisle eyes we 2,773,092 2,849,994 76,902 Loss 


LOUISVILLE 
1927 1926 


Courier-Journal 1,416,807 1,517,293 100 
Herald-Fost ...... «.. 748,495 71,155,591 412 
MELIMERTY se stisssve syssvisversleleiaete 1,067,701 1,236,229 169 

TOtaIS: saccivisns ote eit oie 3,228,003 3,909,113 681 


Herald-Post morning edition discontinued with 
March 5, 1927. 
yIncludes 282,443 lines of morning issue. 


OAKLAND 
1927 1926 
Tri DUneeps<\siginnvdoieveletersthois 1,657,250 1,801,562 144 
*Post-Inquifer ........-. 943,166 953,932 10 
TOtaIS pacptstctetisteryeree 2,600,416 2,755,494 155 
OMAHA 
1927 1926 ‘ 
World-Herald ..:....... 1,101,527 1,210,391 108 
Bee-Newal hic. seceok cae 789,208 504,392 284 
NWS c g5.0\e,nieotelere: sate 3/2) clone nee 390,789 a 
BUNNY Soong agncna cdr 1,890,735 2,105,572 214 
News combined with Bee February 7, 1927. 
BIRMINGHAM | 
1927 1926 
Age-Herald (icc. nets ace ae 615,874 $801,276 185 
IN @WiSiRt s,s steteee srarsieletertenaieye 1,629,166 1,779,148 149 
*POSU Ma claseleicts to eteetetarerere 592,648 330° 17, 
OLAS Ig hat cies ig ofe/elolereete 2,837,688 3,155,754 318 


tSunday Age-Herald merged into Sunday News, 
1927; includes 350,392 in five Sundays. 


RICHMOND 
1927 1926 
*News-Leader ........+5+ 1,016,862 1,124,998 108 
Times-Dispatch ..... ~.. 912,660 930,384 17 
Wotale i %. steccitesncete 1,929,522 2,055,382 125 
DAYTON 
1927 1926 
NeWA's'kidais cies sie orem 1,364,748 1,658,706 293 
SELeral dicts ot=(sieiere stetoeneravers 800,380 1,007,944 207 
DOUPDAL) oye iela raisin steleeiytaee 680,386 750,274 69 
Totals\itaetans tere se eeeee 2,845,514 3,416,924 571 
. HOUSTON 
1927 1926 ) 
Chroniclers Siarsistcisstesietmets 1,418,998 1,577,744 158 
Post-Dispatch “\s.6s.0<sc 1,324,834 1,317,428 7, 
APY OS8y lite acai olplekelaiele ears 684,208 582,288 101, 
Totals. ye steeeecledeee 3,428,040 3,477,460 49 
DES MOINES 
1927 1926 
Register crap ssremedtan snes 798,395 772,509 25, 
*'Tri Dune aici eisqe alas alee rete 863,987 868,160 4 
Capital 0i....c0.%4 saya cape eee 497,373 re 
MPotals| - ia. feck eee eee 1,662,382 2,138,042 475, 
Daily Capital discontinued February 12, 1927. 
ATLANTA 
1927 1926 
Constitution i). .scmitice 1,027,206 1,054,985 27. 
TQuIMAL yeysalse ai\eln eee 1,446,904 1,460,336 13. 
Georgian Tanta cwav eke 848,596 793,170 55, 
Motels. attenuate 3,329,706 3,808,491 14, 
KANSAS CITY 
1927 1926 
TOUTHAL-. sais ceca a nae ee 517,448 593,515 76, 
FPOSE 20. cece teen eeces 478,446 508,111 29; 
Star{ Ayes 06 setae auctor 1,690,579 1,800,948 110, 
MUMMIES, aiersioatereteres eicletetee 887,230 893,916 6, 
Totals .....secseees+e+ 8,573,708 8)796,590 nee 
MEMPHIS 
1927 1926 
Commercial Appeal ..... 1,501,381 1,534,742 33, 
*Hvening Appeal ....... 638, 458:2 es one ane 
* Press: | diniets).\Jamielsie se Sete 679,245 wee 
*News-:Scimitar’ 4)... <> ame onieeee 673,113 Da 
*Press-Scimitar soi. since sin 705,221 1s veelaa eee =e 
Do tal pe vauta sm stelve winter a 2,930,060 2,887,101 42, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
1927 1926 
Ded ger s.ars o.c cries sie)sieie aa) palehete sete t enna es 
BIN ONVSL erat» clcusas eis ohekele ialaietons 1,925,930 2,028,586 102, 
*Star-Hagle? 2. < jsciesaawe s/w else eee At 
Totals: . cyrooenttssientecte 1,925,930 2,028,586 102, 
PITTSBURGH 
rs 1927 1926 
*Chronicle-Telegraph ... ....... 1,065,028 tee 
Gazette-Times 05 sacetens Goce 910,546 see 
PORE. WE iasiewiis ett see aie me eee 666,876 see 
*Sun Sinhala Sars) <eaeoeene 666, 274 see 
IBTOSS'. Ae aieyh orca +.» 2,330,034 2,443,098 113, 
*Post-Gazegce, Wi. gieisisite ste 659,456, 5 Wee see 
Sun-Telegraph .......... 1,440;169." Pe yeeeeer vee 
Totalsie averaeteteteystevenncteiei 4,438,659 §,752,222 1,313, 
PORTLAND 
1927, « 1926 
* NG WAiibsisrelgeictnnre ate ate int 447,118 523,152 76, 
Oregon Journal 1,070,468 1,185,982 115, 
Oregonian: Sir. ctl. + 2 eile 1,233,708 1,385,454 161, 
Totals: tuscan cites 2,751,294 3,094,588 343, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
1927 1926 
Democrat and Chronicle. 1,536,030 1,649,218 113, 
**Journal-American .... 925,597 888,000 37, 
*Times-Union) Wistert 1,210,485 1,299,080 _—- 88, 
"DOtais soni civics aia o bynes 3,672,062 3,836,298 


*Evening except Sunday. 
**Does not include American ’ Weekly. 
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The net paid sale of The New York 
Times, Sunday, November 20, exceeded 
700,000 copies—a new high mark. 


The gain over the corresponding Sunday 
of 1926 was 50,000 copies. 


A few newspapers in the United States 
—a very few—have reached a higher 
figure. But no newspaper anywhere 
has ever gained the interest and approval 
of somany intelligent readers. They pur- 
chase and read The Times to obtain the 
most thorough, reliable news report of 
the world in any newspaper. 


Sunday Circulation of The New York Times 
in the Last Ten Years 


19 Viaeeaete ose. somes 414,202 LODZ eet sete em st: 525,794 
POLO Ms pert |. Se ie ae 486,933 LOZ Sarena i ic cae 2) 546,497 
PO TO Sespesshs ss: aaweuncuceke 510,311 LOZ A meets tte ae ree 580,745 
19Z0 Meas ein 486,569 LOZ Stearic: ser soa. Slee 388,699 
OZ EaPreen ts, 5 ee aeiys Suh vie! LOZOM ete ee es 610,053 


The weekday net paid sale of The Times has also 
had a new high record, exceeding 400,000 copies. 


In September The New York Times published in 
its Sunday editions more advertising than any 
other publication in the world—1,022,042 agate 
lines, all of it censored. 


Che New York Cimes 
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BALTIMORE’S SACRED TROLLEY POLES 
FLAUNT SUN SERIAL POSTERS 


One Night’s Work by Crews of New Promotion Department 
Gives City Color Flashes—Patterson Outlines 
Duties of New Corps 


By H. S. SHERWOOD 


GTREAKS of yellow, green, red and 
purple were stretched over Baltimore 
from the center of the city to its remoter 
quarters between midnight and daylight 
a few days ago by the newly organized 
promotion department of the A. S. Abell 
Co., publisher of the Sun and the Even- 
ing Sun. The streaks were in the form 
of posters tied to poles supporting the 
trolley wires, the posters advertising a 
new Beatrice Burton serial. 

They were put in place by 40 crews 
of men in as many automobiles equipped 
with twice as many step-ladders. 

They went to work at midnight one 
night under the direction of Edwin A. 
Fitzpatrick, head of the new department. 
All the posters were in place before day- 
light. There is a regulation in Baltimore 
forbidding the placing of pennants or any 
device of that kind on the poles supporting 
the trolley wires and the sight of the 
decorated poles caused widespread talk. 
People who saw them, but who could not 
read the inscription on them, were so 
stirred by curiosity as to the meaning of 
the sudden flash of color all over the city 
that they did not rest until they learned 
what the inscription on the poster was. 
The cards were about 11 x 14 inches of 
stiff cardboard, the inscription in white. 

For some time a corporation which dis- 
poses of the Hearst Baltimore papers has 
been putting boxes containing copies of 
the Hearst papers on the poles. The sub- 
scriber takes a paper and drops a coin ia 
a slot. 

It was Mr. Fitzpattrick’s idea that if one 
paper could so use the poles, another had 
the right to tie a card on them, that the 
local regulation was not directed at such 
devices anyway. 

The crew of all night workers 
assembled for the task of putting the 
posters up were armed with step-ladders 
so that they could ttie the posters too high 
to be reached by the ordinary vandal 
whose instinct always leads him to tear 
down anything he sees put in a public 
place. 

“Once you start tying keep on at it until 
you are actually arrested,” Mr. Fitzpatrick 
advised the members of his crews. 
‘Don’t stop just because somebody 
threaitens to arrest you.” 

The orders were carried out. 

One of the first men to climb up on a 
stepladder was hailed by a policeman. 

“Hey!” said the officer, “You can’t do 
thats? 

“T know I can’t,” the man answered, 
calmly finishing tying the poster. He de- 
scended his step-ladder, carried it to an- 
other pole, put the step-ladder against the 
second pole and climbed up that and began 
tying a second poster. 

“Hey, I told you you couldn’t do that,” 
said the policeman. 

“Yes: I know; I heard you before,” 
said the man, tying his poster, descending 
and moving to a third pole. 

“T’ll have to arrest you if you keep that 
up,” said the policeman. 

“T know,” said the poster-distributor, 
approaching the fourth pole. 

The same scene was taking place simul- 


taneously in half or more widely 
separate sections of the city. 
When daylight came, however, the 


posters were up along highways radiating 
out from the center of the city in every 
direction like the spokes of a wheel. The 
police had had a bad night. But they had 
determined that there was nothing crimi- 
nal and nothing to endanger the public 
safety in the placing of the posters. The 
executive officers of the department on 
duty at night had decided that the ques- 
tion of the right to place 'the posters was 
properly a legal question. They did not 
arrest any of the crews. 

Some forty-odd crews crept into bed 
in the early morning. 

Some posters were torn down the same 


day when they were placed in position. 
Some are still in position. 

The promotion department is organized 
on lines believed in Baltimore to be unique 
among newspaper promotion departments. 
A letter sent by Paul Patterson, the presi- 
dent of the A. S. Abell Co., to all execu- 
tives of the Sun papers describes the 
duties and the range of it as follows: 


“The promotion department will function in 
all departments of the Sun papers, both inside 
and outside of the plant. On the outside it will 
be active wherever the business of the paper 
makes contact with the public, or, where it 
shculd, but does not now, make contact. 

“The promotion department will endeavor to 
co-ordinate the efforts of all departments in the 
common interests of the Sun papers, in the mat- 
ter of exploitation and promotion work of re- 
lated character of whatever nature. All such 
efforts should clear through the department of 
promotion, but in the clearing process nothing 
of an individual character that has real value 
should be lost. 

“The promotion department will handle any- 
thing not directly the specific work of any one 
department. Among the things directly in the 
charge of the promotion department are the fol- 
lowing: 

“The Chesapeake Bay Annual Workboat 

Races. 

“Baltimore Junior Fire Department. 

“Broadcasting of fight results and other 
news events. 

“Operating Baseball Player Board in Sun 

Square and other kindred stunts. 

“Promotion should link editorial and circula- 
tion departments by constant watching and 
studying of the problems of both and _ suggest- 
ing editorial co-operation consistent with policy. 
Final action, of course, will rest with the 
editorial department, but the promotion depart- 
ment may properly call the attention of the 
editorial department to whatever situation is 
found. Promotion will discuss with the editorial 
people any promotive news stunt that might help 
circulation—not to the extent, however, that news 
or features would be manufactured, or policy set 
aside, purely for circulation gain, The promo- 
tion department will watch fiction and features 
and the handling of other papers generally, for 
whatever suggestion develops. 


“Promotion will originate promotional news 
and generally suggest things for the editorial 
department to do to legitimately promote circula- 
ticn. 

“Promotion can be helpful in out-of-town ter- 
ritories, especially throughout the state, by giv- 
ing, on a definite schedule, the same lectures 
that are so much in demand in the city schools. 


“The circulation department should handle 
the selling of newspapers, and the mailing room, 
the delivery, but promotion will take an active 
part in directing the work connected with the 
creation of news business or the holding of old 


business where necessary. It will be one of the 
duties of the promotion department to watch 


the character of service and delivery of the 
papers. Holding an old customer is equally im- 
portant as getting a new one. 


“Other activities of the promotion department 
in connection with circulation will include: 

“Advisory direction of carrier promotion. 

“Surveying street sales conditions and 
proposing necessary additions or changes. 

“Assist in the opening of new territory 
through any medium. 

“Directing the Evening Sun Service 
Club. This was started as a promotion 
stunt to work good will and develop initia- 
tive and energy among the sub-carriers. 
The activities of this organization can, and 
should be extended. Plans of prizes and 
awards for members of the Service Club 
and other newsboys should be included be- 
cause these primarily are strictly promo- 
tional activity, looking to the sale and de- 
livery of the paper. 

“Additional duties of the promotion depart- 
ment will include: 


“Conduct the department, ‘Seeing the Sun’ 
(school children visiting the Sun Building). 

“Tssue new booklet on ‘Making of a 
Newpaper’ (Henry Edward Warner says 
that this booklet is in all of the forty-seven 
or forty-eight Universities having Journal- 
istic courses, and for three years was used 
as a textbook in the New York University). 

“Lectures on ‘The Making of a News- 
paper’—these lectures should be pushed and 
carried on through a definite schedule. 

“The Evening Sun Newsboys’ Band—the 
band was intended as a promotion stunt, 
and it should be so continued. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

‘This department is always on its toes to 
develop new business and increase linage. Fro- 
motion should study the general operation of 
the department, including the method of the 
telephone girls, salesmanship, etc., not necessarily 
with the idea of finding fault with or replacing 
the established program, but of assisting wher- 
ever possible. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
“Study the methods of this department, 
ticularly the selling arguments, handling 
developing of prospects and preparation 
handling of copy, etc. It is just possible 
a fresh viewpoint may be helpful. 


GENERAL 

“Prepare and obtain publicity in trade papers 
on all Sun paper activities of general interest. 

“Handle and prepare all advertisements and 
promotional matter, Morning, Evening, and Sun- 
day, for all departments—Editorial, Advertising, 
Circulation, etc. This will include all form 
letters, mailing cards, and bulletins, street car 
cards, truck signs, etc., also the ‘Evening Sun 
Service Club’ and its monthly paper. 

“Tracing for blueprint circulation charts, ad- 
vertisements in outside papers, such as Print- 
ers’ Ink, Enttor & PUBLISHER, etc. 

“Mailing promotion folders to local and na- 
tional advertisers, letters to local and national 
advertisers. Folders on circulation figures, ad- 
vertising linage, etc. : 

“Sun Travel Guide (except the solicitation of 
advertisements). 

“Obtaining the active help of everybody con- 
nected with the Sun papers’ organization, parti- 
cularly toward increased circulation and develop- 
ing ‘good will.’ In addition to those on the pay- 
roll, there are 125 carriers; more than 500 sub- 
carriers, and upward of 1,500 dealers. These 
people. particularly those on the payroll, can aid 
materially in circulation building efforts, The 
promotion department will go into details on this 
matter later. 

“A good many things have been left out of 
this list. There are hundreds of little things 
that can be done in the general interest of the 
Sun papers. , They are the kind of things that 
come up from day to day but are neglected be- 
cause the department head either lacks the time 
or feels that he lacks the authority to take 
necessary action. Such things, where the oc- 
casion warrants, might properly be passed on to 
promotion and immediate action obtained. 

“All of the things outlined will have to he 
done with the full co-operation of everybody 
involved. There should be no resentment of 
suggestions, particularly if they are not in line 
with whatever is being done at the present time. 
Suggestions should be accepted or rejected, with 
the idea of helpfulness to the whole organiza- 
tion. 
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WAS IT NEWS? 


News Men Say No to Circulation § 
Played on Page One 


Making it a lead story in its oy 
town columns, the Saratoga Sp 
(N. Y.) Saratogian announced the | 
day that “due to steady growth of cir 
tion, it has been necessary to add an 
route to the carrier system in Bal 
Spa, making a total of ten routes,” 
story goes on to give circulation fig 
and some of the reasons why the 
paper’s business is better today th; 
has ever been before. 

Publication of the story as str: 
news has led to discussions in other y 
paper offices between editorial and ¢ 
lation men. The latter hold that it is 
as much news in a small town whe 
newspaper itself expands its service 
adds another carrier boy as when the 
office business increases and a new | 
carrier is named. The editorial men, 
that it is plain advertising and shot 
be a lead story. 


AID COMMUNITY FUND 


E. H. Baker, president of the Cley 
Plain Dealer, was chairman of one « 
teams which raised $4,600,000 for 
Community Chest Fund during the 
beginning Nov. 14. The Plain D 
gave $12,500 to the fund and the . 
contributed $7,000. The News coi 
uted $5,000. Mr. Baker and his wife 
tributed $1,000. Other Cleveland 1 
paper men, including Dan R. H 
president of the Cleveland News; G 
R. Moran, chairman of the board o 
same company. The Cleveland Sho 
News, Penton Publishing Company, 
gan Lithograph Company, Harris 
bold-Potter Company, and other con 
were among the large contributors. 


ISSUES TYPE BOOK 


The London Daily “Mail has issu 
84-page “Instant Index Type Book” 
ing type faces available for adver 


Popularity 


of a newspaper cannot always be ex- 
pressed in terms of circulation units. 
A publisher can put on all the circu- 
lation the advertisers will pay for. 


But what have 


you? 445,000 


Home circulation in Harrisburg, a 
city of 83,422 population, bespeaks 
a popularity that means real results 


for advertisers! 


@No other news- 


paper anywhere gives so complete a 
coverage of homes at so low a rate 


as does the 


HARRISBURG 


Central Pennsylvania’s Greatest Daily | 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS AND FINLEY | 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 


Philadelphia | 


San Francisco 
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The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL...key to the World’s Richest Marker 


WILLY S- OVERLAND, Fe- 


GENERAL OFFICES ap 4 
aN 
RETAIL SALESROOM 
BROADWAY AT 501 ST. 
TRLORUOHE OINcLE 8058 NEw YORK Ciry 
SERVICE STATION 
S2i-31WEST 57% ST. 
TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 300! 


July Sth, 1927. 


New York Evening Journal 
2 Columbus Circle 
New York City 


Centlemen: 


We are sending you herewith copy and instructions 
for color pages in the Saturday Home Journal for Willys- 
Overland Company on July 23rd and August 20th. Kindly 
give this your very best attention. 


As you mow, so far this year, you have had eight 
color pages in the Saturday Home Journal and you will be 
interested to know that our business in Greater New York 
Shows a lerge increase. Our déalers and salesmen are 
"sold" on the color pages in the Home Journal, conse- 
quently we hope to send you additional orders for color 
pages. 


Yours very truly, 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc. 


W. H. Masten, 
Branch Manager 


~ New York 


EVENING JOURNAL 


veaders 
have. money — 


and spend it 


EW YORK EVENING JOURNAL readers have 

money. They are people of substance, with a bank 
balance and a high standard of living. They live well, 
dress well, and enjoy the good things of life. They have 
both the means and the desire to buy. 


For twelve consecutive years New York advertisers 
have spent more money in the New York Evening Journal 
than in any other New York evening newspaper. 


In the 680,681 homes served by the New York Eve- 
ning Journal there are over 2,000,000 consumers—nearly 
half the people who buy New York evening newspapers 
buy the New York Evening Journal. These consumers— 
with money—can all be reached at one stroke by the New 
York Evening Journal, and the special Saturday edition 
alone among New York dailies—offers the tremend- 
ous pulling power of color advertising to progressive and 
aggressive merchandisers. 


No market anywhere ean offer the wealth, the popu- 
lation, or the sustained, consistent, demand available in 
the New York market. Dominate it with the New York 
Evening Journal. 
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IRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in America 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 
Chieago, Ill. 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 


2 Columbus Circle 
New York City 


We 
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NATIONAL PRESS CLUB’S NEW $200,000 
HOME TO BE COMPLETED DEC. 1 


Newspaper Men to Occupy 27,000 Square Feet of Space on 
13th and 14th Floors of $10,000,000 Press Building— 
Special Rooms for Women Writers Provided 


By J. BART CAMPBELL 


(Washington Correspondent, Epiror & PuBLIsHER) 


WASHINGTON, D, €—The  Na= 
tional Press Club will move about 
Dec. 1 to its new quarters in the $10,- 
000,000 14-story National Press Building, 
the largest and most imposing office 
structure privately held at the nation’s 
capital. 

The building just completed was con- 
ceived, financed and erected by the mem- 
bers of the National Press Club. It bids 
fair, although larger than any other 
office building in the District of Columbia, 
to be completely filled with an annual 
rental roll approximating $1,000,000. This 
income, it is estimated, will rapidly retire 
all bonds and other indebtedness and meet 
all interest and carrying charges. 

The club will occupy quarters on the 
top floors of the building, using approx- 
imately 27,000. square feet, covering all 
of the fourteenth floor and more than 
half of the thirteenth floor. 

Seven commodious express speed ele- 
vators will reach the club quarters. The 
main entrance will be on the thirteenth 
floor, directly opposite the elevator bank. 
This entrance will present massive bronze 
swinging doors in which will be introduced 
glass paneling decorative in design. These 
doors are to be purposely placed so the 
lock may be noticed. To this lock will 
be fitted a golden key and on the day the 
club is installed in its new quarters the 
president will, in the presence of the 
Board of Governors and other members, 
unlock the door and place the key on a 
cushion. 

The entire party will turn, before 
entering the club, and take the key to 
the Potomac River where, with due 
ceremony, it will be thrown into the 
middle of the stream as a token that the 
National Press Club will be open at all 
hours and for all time. 

Especially designed electric lanterns 
are to be on each side of the entrance. On 
these lanterns will be the seal and in- 
signia of the club, adopted some 20 years 
ago. 

The entrance will lead immediately 
into the outer lobby or foyer which 1s 
to have a vaulted ceiling approximately 
22 feet high. Immediately to the right 
will be the clerk’s desk, and directly in 
front an alcove or waiting post for the 
uniformed messengers and other ‘attend- 
ants of the club. To the left will be the 
mezzanine foyer. This mezzanine is to 
be designated as the “newspaper balcony” 
for here will be placed current issues 
of the leading papers; also writing desks 
for the use of pen and ink rather than 
typewriters. 

Under the mezzanine balcony is to be 
the entrance to the women’s quarters. 
These quarters will include elaborately 
furnished and decorated women’s dining 


and card rooms. The dining room will 
seat about 150 and the private dining 
rooms or card room about 60 more. 

The women’s quarters will face west 
and south, and will be lighted by large 
windows of an ornate type. The women’s 
rest room will be paneled and finished in 
a beautiful design of Louis XIV period 
with lighting fixtures in frosted silver. 
The women’s dining room and other 
quarters will be modern art throughout, 
the paneling and walls in silvery green 
and the draperies of silk and linen hand 
blocked material of unusual design, in 
contrasting but harmonious colors. In 
each end of the women’s dining room will 
be a large open wood-burning fireplace, 
exquisite in design, and constructed of 
Verdi antique green marble. The lighting 
fixtures will be in frosted silver and each 
table will be equipped with a table lamp 
of novel design and beauty. 

The floors will be of cork and the 
paneling of especially selected hardwood, 
stained or painted in accordance with the 
decorative scheme. The women’s quar- 
ters will be cut off from the main dining 
room by accordion doors, in ‘accordance 
with the design of the entire club which 
will permit all of it being thrown together, 
or separated into room groups, as the 
occasion may require. 

A distinct feature of the women’s 
quarters will be that it is practically 
“a club within-a club,” the women to have 
immediate ingress and egress to and from 
their quarters without passing through 
other than the main entrance. 

From the main entrance there will be a 
foyer leading past a commodious check 
room into the main lounge. This foyer 
is to be paneled in hardwood, each panel 
acting as a frame for a front page matrix 
from some leading newspaper of the 
country. This decorative feature with the 
actual matrix from which front pages 
were cast has long been a feature of the 
club, and old matrices, carefully pre- 
served, are being installed in the new 
quarters. These matrices tell an interest- 
ing story of the newspaper world, some 
of them being from papers flourishing ‘as 
long as half a century ago, some no longer 
in existence. 

From the entrance foyer the main or 
men’s dining room of the club will appear 
impressively. It will seat approximately 
200, will possess ceilings more than 20 
feet high, an orchestral mezzanine bal- 
cony, and will be lighted by great cathe- 
dral windows. Great lighting fixtures of 
bronze and crystal are to be placed in 
the ceiling and upon each of the tables will 
be an appropriate table light. In the 
northwest corner of the main dining room 
will be the renowned “Round Table,” a 
long established feature of the club around 


In a five instalment story 
“three months’ residence” 


Copy Ready for Mail. 
and thence daily. 


Graphic Syndicate, InC., 350 Hudson St., New York City 


Reno, The Great Divide 
by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 


regarding the FIVE THOUSAND additional marriage 
weary souls that have flocked to Reno. 


First instalment released December 5, 
About 1500 words in each article. 


May Not Be Taken for Your City 
WIRE YOUR ORDER! 


he tells the effect of the 
law and goes into details 


which will continue to gather at lunch or 
dinner members of the club to discuss 
informally news or topics of the day 
among themselves. The main lounge of 
the club is to be directly to the east of 
the main dining room. It will be more 
formal in its furnishings and decorations 
than any other portion of the club. Its 
ceiling will also be more than 20 feet 
high, with beautiful hardwood paneling 
covering practically all of the wall spaces. 
A great fireplace capable of taking six 
foot fire logs is to be in the center of the 
south wall and also to the south there 
is to be a mezzanine balcony with private 
dining rooms of different sizes to ac- 
commodate from 10 to 60 people. 

Directly east from the main lounge 
is to be the lounge alcove, the entrance 
fitted with accordion doors, permitting on 
occasion the use of this room as a private 
banquet room seating 50 people. 

Directly east from the alcove is_ the 
entrance to be a spacious auditorium, 
seating with its balcony, approximately 
1,000 people. Its appointments will reflect 
the best in architecture interior decorating 
and engineering. It will be beautifully 
decorated and furnished. A separate ven- 
tilating and cooling unit is being installed 
to keep the air fresh and at the proper 
temperature at all times. 

The auditorium will be more than 100 
feet long and 50 feet wide. Its ceiling 
height will be 22 feet. The side walls 
will be almost entirely glass-covered. 
There is to be a stage equipped with the 
latest devices for lighting and scenic 
effects. It will have disappearing foot- 
lights and border lights. 

On the mezzanine floor to the West is 
to be the large library of the club, beauti- 
fully finished in selected hardwoods, with 
a large fireplace and shelving to ac- 
comodate thousands of volumes. 


The new National Press Club head- 
quarters represent an expenditure of 
$200,000. 


Perhaps one reason why more _politi- 
cians don’t throw their hats into the ring 
is that they like to talk through them.— 
Worcester (Mass.) Post. 


elite is 
past twelve months the 
New York Evening Post 
has more than doubled 
in circulation 
Each week shows a steady gain 


Bur MORE IMPORTANT even chan the num- 
ber is the kind of new readers gained. For the 
Evening Post is edited expressly for those people 


whose taste runs to the better things of life. 


NEW+e YORK 


Evening Post 


ILSES Certipieds 


MARTIN EGAN MARRIED 
General Pershing Best Man for } 


mer War Correspondent — 


Martin Egan, former war correspon 
and foreign staff member of the A 
ciated Press, was married to Miss ( 
nelia Cousins, Saturday, Noy. 19, at 
home of the bride’s mother, 1088 F 
avenue, New York. General John 
Pershing, to whose staff Mr. Egan 
been attached as a liaison officer dy 
the war, was best man. 

Mr, Egan is now a member of the ; 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. He istamna 
of California. ‘His career includes y 
for the Associated Press in New Y 
London, Tokio, Peking and Manila, 
was a war correspondent during 
Spanish-American conflict, the Philip 
insurrection and the Boxer uprising, 
one time he was editor of the Mo 
Times. He has been a member of 
Morgan firm’s staff since 1914. — 

In 1918, as a major in the Adju 
General’s department, he was appoi 
to General Pershing’s staff to keep 
staff in touch with world events. 

Mr. Egan married Eleanor Fran! 
a celebrated war correspondent, in Yi 
hama, in 1905. She died in New \ 
in 1925, 


MUNSEY ART SOLD 


Five-Day Sale of Publisher’s Co! 
tion Brings $142,859 


A total cf $142,859 was paid for 
furnishings of Frank A. Munsey’s ] 
hasset, L. I., home at a sale which bi 
Tuesday, Nov. 15, and continued thr 
the week, at the Plaza Art Au 
Rooms, New York City. The proc 
are to be turned over to the Metropo 
Museum of Art. 

Some of the highest prices of the 
were paid for panels of tapestry, 
squares of Aubusson bringing $3 
$2,900, $1,900 and $1,300. A pane 
Beauvais brought $5,650 and anc 
$3,700. 
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gi hes 
aa! the thought and 
buying Impulses 
of 550.000 People 


When a newspaper, throughout its entire life, has built a policy on 
which thousands of readers can depend for accuracy and leadership 
—that newspaper also directs the buying impulses ofits readers. 


The Richmond News Leader, as Virginia’s greatest newspaper, 
enjoys the full confidence of every one of the 550,000 people living 
in Richmond and Richmond’s immediate trading area. It has 
retained its enviable leadership against all comers. 


Because of the reader interest and confidence in The Richmond 
News Leader, it carries more advertising—local and national— 
than any other newspaper in Virginia. And only three other 
newspapers in the United States have as great a degree of satura- 
tion of their markets as The Richmond News Leader. 


T&S 


Advertisements in The Richmond News Leader immediately 
benefit from the confidence felt in every phase of The Richmond 
News Leader’s activities. 


Advertising in The Richmond News Leader sells products. 


National Representatives: 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


Graybar Bldg., Waterman Bldg., Atlantic Bldg., Tribune Tower, 
New York City Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 


feete KEOUGI SA LANDA GA: 
Advertise to Richmond and Its Trading Area Through Virginia’s Greatest Newspaper 


Che Richmond 
NEWS LEADER 


**On News Leader Square” 


Covers Richmond Gike a Roof 
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PRESS CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Resolutions of Geneva Meeting to Be Forwarded to 38 Coun- 
tries by League Council in December—Transit 
Section Making Technical Study 


By ALBIN E. JOHNSON 


Geneva Correspondent, Editor and Publisher 


ENEVA, Nov. 12.—The Council of 

the League of Nations, at its Decem- 
ber session, will submit to 38 govern- 
ments the recommendations put forth by 
the recent International Press Confer- 
ence in regards to censorship in peace- 
time, ownership of press news, special 
privileges for international journalists 


and certain questions applying to the sub- : 


scription of newspapers through the post. 

The Communications and Transit Sec- 
tion of the League, in the meantime has 
already undertaken a technical study of 
the other resolutions of the conference, 
including those dealing with telegraphic 
and telephonic rates, telegrams in cypher, 
improvement of communications, con- 
veyance of newspapers and identity cards 
for journalists. 

Thus, within this short time after the 
International Press Conference, attended 
by 63 delegates, 35 advisors and 20 tech- 
nical representatives of the press bureau 
of various countries, the recommendations 
unanimously adopted are well on their 
way to being put into effect. 

In the Press Conference held under the 
auspices of the League, the Assembly 
found one of the greatest sources for non- 
political international service. Without 
dissenting voice the members of the 
Sixth Commission of the Assembly, which 
included representatives of 48 countries, 
praised the work of the journalists, pub- 
lishers and press association men who had 
gathered in Geneva and instructed the 
Secretariat to place every agency at its 
command, open to the world’s press in 
future conferences. 

Failure to act immediately upon the 
resolutions regarding peacetime censor- 
ship and “facilities for journalists’ re- 
sulted from a desire on the part of the 
Council members to advance cautiously in 
matters that might be regarded by some 
countries as “domestic affairs.” Italy, 
Rumania and even Switzerland have cen- 
sorship laws which at times work against 
the freedom of the press. After the 
resolutions have been communicated to 
all the governments, however, and replies 
have been received, the Council is ex- 
pected to make definite recommendations. 

The salutory effect of the Press Con- 
ference resolutions is already evident, 
however, so far as Switzerland is con- 
cerned. 

The case of where the Federal Post- 
office held up a Belgian journalist’s tele- 
gram concerning the activities of the 
Russian Delegation to the International 
Economic Conference, because it was 
“calculated to work injury to a friendly 
state,” gave the Internationa] Association 
of Journalists Accredited to the League 


Whenever you see 
a dispatch signed by 


William 
F. 


Heffernan, 


curb 
expert, 


you know the paper that prints 
it has the exclusive city-of-pub- 
lication rights of the financial 
service of 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


of Nations an opening for a frontal at- 
tack on the law. 

The Swiss Journalists Association filed 
the first complaint to Berne because of 
the censorship of the Brussels dispatch, 
which simply recounted the impressions of 
the special correspondent of the Bolshevik 
Delegation. A semi-official statement ap- 
peared shortly which upheld the right of 
the Swiss government to censor and sup- 
press any message originating in Switzer- 
land that was calculated to “interfere with 
the relations between Switzerland and 
other countries.” Since Geneva is an 
international center, and the scene of 
many stories which criticise existing gov- 
ernments, the journalists refused to 
countenance the recognition of the cen- 
sorship without protest. 

The president of the Association, 
Wythe Williams of the New York Times, 
and a committee especially selected, de- 
manded a personal interview with presi- 
dent of Switzerland, Guisseeppe Motta, 
asking an interpretation of the law. 
Whereupon to the surprise of all con- 
cerned, M. Motta immediately repudiated 
the “semi-official” declaration which had 
eminated from Berne and promised that 
press dispatches intended for foreign 
countries would hereafter be regarded as 
privileged. The theory that a dispatch, 
once filed, was the property of the jour- 
nal to which it was addressed, and there- 
fore not subject to Swiss regulations, 
was accepted. 

Summoning of another International 
Conference in the near future under the 
auspices of the League is forecast by the 
Information Section of the Secretariat. 
The Assembly, in adopting M. de 
Brouckere’s report agreed that “should it 
at some future time appear necessary and 
should developments in the technical in- 
ternational problems which affect the 
press make it seem desirable to those 
concerned, it will in principle be willing 
to lend assistance of the organization of 


MERRIMACK 
MARKET 


Lowell, Mass., and Lawrence, Mass. 


Facts and Factors 


More business than ever 
before is the big fact in 
this compact sales dis- 
trict. 


These two newspapers 
together for economy and 
completeness of coverage 
are the big factors insur- 
ing more business. to 
national advertisers. 


Our able-to-buy popula- 
tion, our 2906 retailers 
and our 45 wholesalers 
join in our welcome of 
your products. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Courier-Citizen & Leader 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Eagle and Tribune 


Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc. 
New York ' Chicago 
9 E, 41st St. 1810 Bell Bldg. 
Boston Atlanta 
201 Devonshire St. Walton Bldg. 
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the League for the study of these ques- 
tions and to organize a consultation or 
call a conference for this purpose.” 

That declaration is taken as giving the 
Secretariat, with the approval of the 
Council, carte blanche to act. 


NEW WASHINGTON GROUP 


Foreign News Men at Capital Organ- 
ized by Havas Man 


Formation of the Foreign Press Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., has been 
announced by ‘Robert J. Remy, manager 
of the American Bureau of the Havas 
News Agency of Paris. A temporary 
committee, composed of Remy, Milmot 
FE. Lewis, representing the London Times, 
and Dr. Max Jordan, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Berliner Tageblatt, has 
been named to arrange for the election of 
a board of directors of the new organiza- 
tion, which will make its headquarters at 
the National Press Club, of which all of 
the foreign correspondents are members. 

In announcing the formation of the for- 
eign corps, Remy said it was due “‘to the 
increasing importance and influence of 
Washington as a world news center.” 

“The need,’ he said, “has long been 
felt for closer co-operation of foreign 
press correspondents, with permanent of- 
fices located in the capital of the United 
States.” 


OKLAHOMA PAPER SUSPENDS 


The [Wilson (Okla.) Democrat has 
suspended publication and the [Vilson 
Post, published for some time as a daily, 
has been converted to a weekly. 


NEW LAUREL DAILY 


Year-Old Weekly Enters Morning Fi 
in Mississippi City { 

From a country print shop to a pr 

perous weekly and hence to a daily ney 

paper in less than two years is the sh 


history that y 
cedes the arr; 


Miss., 
gan daily publi 
tion recently, 

J. Fred Pr 
editor and p 
lisher, opened 
print shop at 
residence legs ¢! 
two years 4a 
Business grew ; 
he moved into 
uptown of 
The demand 
a weekly paper to serve Laurel and so 
Mississippi resulted March 23, 1926 
the first issue of the Jones County ( 
as a weekly. 

A new staff was added when the we 
ly became a daily with E. D } 
Cluskey as managing editor. He is 
years old, a native of Minnesota an 
graduate of the University of ‘Misso 
He attended the University of Minne; 
for three years where he received 
academic training and then enrolled 
the School of Journalism at the l 
versity of Missouri where he was gt 
uated. He went to Laurel from 
Dorado, Ark., where he was telegr 
and sporting editor for the News-Tim 


E. D. McCrusKry 


New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode 


Island’s 


Food Supply 


Rhode Island—noted for its density of population 
and the diversity of its industries—with its popula- 
tion 97% urban and 3% rural—depends upon out 
side sources for nearly all of its total food supply. 
Many carloads of foodstuffs are shipped into this 
state daily to supply the demand. This market offers 
great opportunities to manufacturers and producers 
of food products. The population is served through 
1,800 grocery and delicatessen stores. These stores 
are served through 21 wholesale grocers and 27 
produce dealers with Providence as the distributing 


center. 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


and 


THE EVENING BULLETIN 


with a combined net paid circulation of 114,020 
reach the great majority of English speaking fam- 
ilies in Rhode Island which enable the advertiser to 
reach this market at a minimum cost. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives: 
Cartes H. Eppy Co. 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


R. J. Brower, Company 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Seattle 
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Publishers Promotion 


Matter 
How To Make It Effective 


With the mass of medium and market data passing over the 
desk of a busy representative of only one list of periodicals, 
just imagine that printed information multiplied many 
times, passing over the desk of a busy space buyer! 


Does he read it? 
He does not. He can’t! 
The main reasons why most publishers’ promotion matter 
is wasted are: 
Irrelevant. 
Inaccurate. 
Hard to read. 
Too bulky, too long. 
Unimportant points over-emphasized. 
Hard to file and find. 


A lack of uniformity or standardization on the part of 
the publishers, agents and advertisers for handling 
this sort of information. 


The ultimate answer may be in the buyers and scllers 
cooperating to develop a somewhat standardized method 
comparable to the uniform system of circulation analyses. 


Meanwhile a publisher can profit by having his material 
prepared or at least approved by a man of seasoned experi- 
ence in the national field. 


kK. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
NEW YORK DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Reprinted from Editor & Publisher, May 1, 1926 
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NEWSPAPER “MORGUES” NOT DROWSY, 
DUSTY PLACES THEY USED TO BE 


Modern Publishing Speed Demands Highly Efficient Library 
Service with Subjects Indexed and Cross-Indexed, Says 


Kwapil of Philadelphia Public Ledger 


By ARTHUR JOYCE 
Based on an Interview with Joseph F. Kwapil, Librarian, Curtis-Martin 


Newspapers 


E is an editorial writer and he wasin directing newspaper reference rooms 


writing something about smoking. He 
came into the library of the Curtis-Martin 
newspapers, in the 
Public Ledger 
Building, Phila- 
delphia, and asked 
Mr. Kwapil, who 
is the librarian: 
Wi nial teedoes 
P) Hiegseiids eanet 
Coolidge smoke?” 
Kwapil glanced 
methodically from 
his desk and 
casually turned 
the leaves of an 
index book. 


oe ? 
JosrpH F. Kwarir J oene a ahe 
: : shouted, to one of 
his assistants, “dig out the clippings 


under C17829.” 

Joe got the clippings in a few seconds 
and handed them to the editorial writer. 
The fatter looked them over carefully, 
selecting one of them. 

“Well,” he commented, “I don’t see his 
endorsement on any advertising telling 
why he prefers them toasted. As a 
matter of fact, he doesn’t. He chooses 


cheroots. Thanks, old top, that’s all I 
wanted,” 
Within Ave minutes a rewrite man 


from the Evening Public Ledger came 
rushing to Kwapil’s desk. 

“Got to make an edition!” he shouted 
to Kwapil. ‘What was the name of that 
American girl who danced quite a lot 
with the Prince of Wales when he came 
over here several years ago? Not on his 
last trip, but the one before that.” 

Again Kwapil consulted his 
Again he called to his assistant. 

“Get out PW1684,” he directed. 

The clippings came back. The rewrite 
man got the stuff he wanted and was up- 
stairs in a rush. 

I was amazed. I recalled the time not 
so long ago when everything about the 
Prince of Wales would be bundled up in 
one big batch, labelled “Prince of Wales” 
and dumped into a big drawer somewhere 
under the designation ‘“W.” It meant, 
in those days, digging through hundreds 
of newspaper clippings and magazine 
“cuts” until you came across the one clip 
that might give you the things you were 
after. Often, one would spend hours 
looking for a bit of information buried 
somewhere in a mass of clippings. 

Now, things apparently are different. 
No more hit-or-miss guesswork or tire- 
less searching through oodles of clippings. 
Ask the “morgue man” for exactly what 
you want and lo! in a very few minutes 
you've got it! 

“Lindbergh did it,’ was Kwapil’s reply 
when I] asked him what had happened in 
the newspaper morgue. 

“Poor Lindbergh,” I sighed, “He sure 
has been responsible for everything that 
has happened in the last year excepting, 
possibly, the Mississippi floods.” 

“It's a dact!’” Kwapil ‘explained. 
“There’s been more stuff published in 
newspapers and magazines about Lind- 
bergh then perhaps any other man in a 
generation, not excepting the Prince of 
Wales and President Coolidge. Virtually 
everything Lindbergh did—even every- 
thing he ate or wore—became the subject 
for a newspaper or magazine story. His 
trip across the Atlantic; his reception in 
Paris; his parachute jumping records; 
his family; his return trip and subsequent 
decorations; his gifts, his early life, his 
opinions about girls and smoking; in fact, 
everything he said or did or anything 
anybody said or did for him, got some 
mention in the newspapers. 

“On the face of it, we who specialize 


index. 


were certainly up against a serious situ- 
ation determining just how much of this 
material to keep and how to file it. You 
couldn’t very well tie it up in one bundle, 
label it ‘Lindbergh’ and let it go at that. 


“Supposing, some fine day, just a few 
minutes before deadline, a reporter should 
come rushing in here and wanting to 
know where was Lindbergh on Aug. 25 
or ‘wasn’t there a story printed some- 
where about Lindbergh declining to kiss 
a young woman admirer somewhere in the 
West? What’s her name?” 


“Where would we be under the old fil- 
ing system? Just plain out of luck, that’s 
all! 

“The day of the ‘morgue’ is done. 
There’s no such thing any more. Much 
in the way of romance has been written 
about the newspaper ‘morgue.’ But you 
can tell the world it’s now about the 
livest department in the modern news- 
paper office. For generations it was just 
a room in some out of the way place in 
charge of some newspaper man who haa 
spent his best years ‘upstairs’ and had 
been given the job as morgue keeper as 
a nice, soft snap in appreciation of long 
years of service. He didn’t need to know 
much except to clip from the newspapers 
and magazines material that might be 
useful later in compiling ‘obits’ of famous 
nen and women or in re-hashing stories 
of big events and their dates. 

“When the Hon. Hugh Blank died 
there was a hurry call to the ‘morgue’ to 
dig up ‘all you've got on him. And all 
you usually got were a few clippings giv- 
ing dates of his birth, a story of his wed- 
ding, his family connections and a refer- 
ence to some important event in which he 
might have had a part. 

“The reporter grabbed these bits ot 
information, tacked it onto a lead’ story 
telling of the Hon. Blank’s death, the city 
desk slapped in a cut and let it go at that. 
But that day is done. Readers of news- 
papers these days want more than mere 
dates and chronological facts. They want 
human interest—the ‘inside stuff, the 


sidelights on personalities and things and_ 


events. 

“The public would rather read a sob 
story about a dog or get a look behind the 
scenes in the life of a famous character 
than a chronological record of a person’s 
public career. It would rather read the 
‘insides’ of Betty Chalfonte’s divorce 


action than wade through the story of an 
earthquake in Patagonia or the discovery 
of a new solar system. 

“Tt's the personalities of talked-about 


195 ooo Daily 
425,000 Sunday 


The largest 4 2 2 
home-delivered 
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any paper in iis 
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people — the hidden, human interest 
touches that newspaper readers want and 
it’s plainly up to the newspaper librarian 
to keep in touch with even the smallest 
details of the everyday lives of celebrities 
and the near famous. 

“There is necessary, therefore, a check- 
ing and re-checking and cross-checking of 
every item of interest that appears in the 
daily newspapers or in the magazines, a 
system that should be as efficient as the 
itemizing and checking of advertising bills. 
This checking and classification requires 
the knowledge of experts and because of 
this requirement, the newspaper libraries 
today aren't directed by the ‘old reporters’ 
of other days, but by trained men of ex- 
perience and a knowledge not only of 
library methods, but also of proper filing 
and classification systems of the highest 
type. 

“Of about 300 important newspaper 
‘morgues’ in this country I believe there 
are not more than 25 of them that are 
really efficient and up to the minute, de- 
spite the great importance of this depart- 
ment in the making of a daily newspaper. 
It’s one thing nowadays to have a com- 
plete library of clippings and it’s some- 
thing else again to have them classified 
and indexed so that the editorial depart- 
ment might be able to put its finger im- 
mediately on any item about anybody or 
anything of importance. 


“We in the Public Ledger library look 
after the wants of three separate news- 
papers—the Public Ledger, the Evening 
Public Ledger and the J/lustrated Sun. 
When one considers we have between 400 
and 500 service calls a day he can easily 
appreciate why we must keep a 24-hour 
watch every day in the year. It’s a fact. 


€ 


-_ 


This department is open 24 hours, a 
seven days a week, 365 days a year 
you can add an extra day for Leap” 

“These three papers use approxim: 
30,000 pictures and cuts each year, 
told, we file an average of 1,000 clipp 
a day, gathered from all sources, 
have now on file more than 2,00( 
photographs alone, covering every — 
ceivable subject from a flea to an 
quake. P 

“The newspaper librarian these day 
far from being a ‘dead one’ or his lib 
a ‘morgue.’ From a place that had ti 
‘tolerated’ a few years ago the newsp 
library has developed into one of the; 
important service departments in 
modern daily newspaper—one of such 
portance that the tendency in many ni 
papers is to bring it physically close 
the editorial] department for even qui 
service and not bury it somewhere jy 
out of the way corner that’s of no use 
anything else.” 


CARTOONISTS FROLIC 


Rube Goldberg Master of Cecaaa 
at Newspaper Club Affair 


Many New York cartoonists attet 
an entertainment given for them at 
Newspaper Club, New York City, Sa 
day evening. An impromptu prog 
was furnished by Eddie Cantor, Rayr 
Hitchcock and other stage stars. 

Harry Hershfield, J. N. Darling, C 
Briggs, Tony Sarg, Frederick Op 
Milt Gross, George McManus, Cha 
A. Voight, Maurice Ketten and 
Counihan were among those pre; 
Rube Goldberg acted as master of ¢ 
monies, 


Cv 


Newspaper Ads Best, 
Says Westinghouse Chief 


Advertising Manager Lists Nine 
Reasons Why Dailies’ Space 
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Brings Biggest Returns 


CHICAGO, Nov. 3 (AP).—Newspapers of- 
fer the best means of advertising J. C. 
McQuiston, advertising manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company told the advertising council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce to-day. 
He listed nine reasons why he considered 
newspapers the best mediums: 

The first is intimacy—Enabling the com- 
pany to give itself a local identity helpful to 
salesmen. 

Second, fiexibility—‘‘We can emphasize our 
products for a given industry in those sec- 
tions where such industry predominates,” 

Third—Co-operative tie in advertising with 
local dealers. 

Fourth — Reader 
American buys and reads: his daily paper 

Fifth, instant action—Today’s shopping 
news is responsible for to-day’s selling. 

Sixth, telling the public ‘the industry’s 
story’ the opportunity to reach the masses 
with messages of local import and timely 
seasons. 

Seventh—The advantage of both localizing 
and nationalizing advertising. 

Eighth—Provides a method checking re- 
sults, for the resultant sale is usually so 
definitely tied to the appearance of the ad- 
vertisement as to tell whether the ad has 
paid its way. 

Ninth—Securing full support of the sales 
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More th an a 


lowans live within a three / 
hour auto ride of Des Moines. 


In this radius there 
is no other city 


over 30,000 


vo i’ 
226,804 Daily Circulation’ 
99% IN IOWA 


Des Moines Register and Cribune 
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SOVIET PROPAGANDA FAILS TO “CLICK” 
SAYS WRITER BACK FROM RUSSIA 


Subtlety Notable by Its Absence Says Victor Knauth, U.P. Man 
Now in U. S.—Russian Papers Gave Lindbergh 
Half a Stick Weeks After His Flight 


ROLSHEVIST propaganda isn’t a 
subtle or insidious tainting of news, 
at all. Seen from its fountain head in 
Moscow it is 
merely clumsy 
press - agentry 
which usually 
fails to ‘“‘click.” 
So says Victor 
W. Knauth, just 
returned to New 
Vorkgantaeserta 2 
year’s service as 
United Press 


correspondent in 
Moscow. 
“When the 


Vienna riots oc- 
curred last July,” 
said Mr. Knauth 
in an interview with Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
“the United Press London office cabled 
me the news and asked me to get a state- 
ment from the Soviet government or from 


V. W. KyautH 


the Communist party. Was it their 
handiwork ? 
“T went to the Foreign Office. Nobody 


there had heard about the Vienna riots. 
The Russian government had had no hand 
in the disturbance, at least through the 
foreign office. Perhaps the Communist 
party knew. I went to the offices of the 
famous Third Internationale. They knew 
of no uprising in Vienna. Hadn't even 
heard that the riots had occurred. 

“But a week later a long statement was 
issued in which the Communist party 
claimed entire ‘credit’ for the Vienna trou- 
ble. Naturally the announcement fell a 
little flat.” 

Nearly all the news American corre- 
spondents can get in Moscow is in the 
form of “hand-outs” from the various 
government departments, or from the 
Communist party, said Mr. Knauth. 

“Eyen an interview cannot be given 
extemporaneously. I obtained a number 
of interviews, but rarely did I see the man 
I interviewed. The Russians don’t believe 
in individual initiative. Every act must 
be the product of what you might call 
‘communal thought. Perhaps that’s why 
their propaganda efforts are so ponderous. 
To get an interview, I would usually have 
to submit a written list of questions. A 
few days later I would receive a telephone 
call, and then pick up from the doorman 
the typewritten answers to my written 
questions. 

“The censorship isn’t very strict. I be- 
lieve there is no censorship on the mail 
of correspondents at all. I never heard 
of any of my mail stories being opened. 
But cabled news is censored. Only once 
did the censor exercise his prerogative on 
my copy. That was when I attempted to 
estimate the number of people arrested in 
a certain series of raids. They wouldn’t 
let the estimate go through. Several days 
later they announced the exact number of 
arrests. 

“T was ‘called on the carpet, so to 
speak, once only, and that was for saying 
in a mailed feature story that the Rus- 
sians worshipped three gods: Lenin, 
Trotzky and Henry Ford. They merely 
‘cidded’ me about it, but let me know that 
they didn’t like to have Henry Ford’s 
name linked with those of Lenin and 
Trotzky. They admire Henry Ford’s 
economic methods. But personally he is 
of the bourgeoisie. Anything bourgeois 
is anathema. 

“There is little or no individual initia- 
tive among the dozen daily newspapers in 
Moscow. The Tass agency, which is the 
official information department of the gov- 
ernment, covers all the news, even Mos- 
cow local news, for all the papers. The 
newspapers have no reporters. They 
differ mainly in their editorials. 

“The only piece of newspaper enter- 
prise I saw during my stay in Moscow 
was when one of the papers started a 
column in which factory workers and 
others could register public complaints 
against their overseers. Of course, the 


factories are operated democratically. 
These public kicks are printed and then 
referred to the Department of the Com- 
missaar of Trade, who takes whatever 
action is expedient. Other newspapers 
immediately followed suit with the ‘col- 
umn of kicks.’ 

“News values are topsy-turvy in Mos- 
cow. What do you suppose they did with 
the story of Lindbergh’s flight? Not a 
newspaper mentioned it until two or three 
weeks later. Then they printed about 
half a stick, and they printed that only to 
give the facts on which to hang a derisive 
poem. The poem was a curiosity in itself. 
The burden of its message was to the 
effect that the credit for the flight be- 
longed to Lindbergh’s motor, not to Lind- 
bergh himself. How they hate individual 
genius! They may glorify a team or a 
ercup of people, but never an individual. 
And most Russians don’t want personal 
glorification. For one reason, too often 
they have seen sudden death put an end 
to glory. 

‘“Wouldn’t you suppose that Moscow 
would have registered a violent protest 
against the execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti? They didn’t. They had a demon- 
stration but it didn’t hold a candle to the 
one they staged when Shanghai was cap- 
tured by the Chinese Northern army. 

“The Moscow newspapers didn’t protest 
overmuch against the Sacco-Vanzetti exe- 
cutions. One paper said that: ‘Although 
we differ from Sacco and Vanzetti in 
political opinion, we deplore seeing any 
men slain for their political beliefs.’ They 
didn’t mean it as irony, either. The peo- 
ple executed by the Russian Communists 
were not executed for their political be- 
liefs, but to prevent them from overthrow- 
ing the Commune. And the Bolshevists 
have no more use for an anarchist or a 
socialist it seems than they have for a 
capitalist. 

“Americans are treated with great cour- 
tesy in Moscow. The Bolshevists want 
America’s friendship. On the other hand, 
the newspapers devote a large part of 
their space to lambasting England. They 
fully believe that England intends to in- 
vade Russia. The present situation they 
regard as a truce between wars. 

“The newspapers print speeches at great 
length, but uually two or three days late. 
If the speech is a long one, they make a 
serial out of it and print parts of it over 
a period of three or four days. They 
don’t even bother to write ‘leads’ to 
such copy. 

“The biggest foreign news appearing in 
Moscow newspapers during the last year 
has been the Chinese campaigns, to which 
a lot of space was devoted. 

“American intervention in Nicaragua 
also came in for considerable mention. 
And when Dwight Morrow was appointed 
United States Ambassador to Mexico, 
columns were devoted to the news and 
editorials. Their view of this appoint- 
ment was that ‘The House of Morgan has 
openly taken control of the American 
State Department.’ 

“A Kansas City newspaperman visited 
Moscow and was questioned about ‘the 
groaning American peasantry ot the 
Middle West.’ 

“American newspapers, except a few 
labor papers, are not to be bought in 
Moscow, but they will let correspondents 
subscribe for them and have them sent in. 

“Strangely enough, although the Rus- 
sian people regard Henry Ford as the 
model economic: organizer, their news- 
papers make little mention of him. He 
represents a principle, not a person, to 
them. 

“The Bolshevists have formed a definite 
idea about the United States, and they 
simply won't believe anything which 
doesn’t conform fully to that preconceived 
notion. But how those chaps loved ‘Elmer 
Gantry’! I got a copy of it, sent to me 
from the States, and loaned it to a govern- 
ment official. To him the book presented 
a true and accurate picture of the Amer- 
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ican Middle West. It was loaned suc- 
cessively to official after official, and I 
believe my copy of ‘Elmer Gantry’ was 
read in every office in the Kremlin—at 
least by all who could read English. They 
liked it so well that it has now been trans- 
lated and published in Russian.” 

Mr. Knauth intends to remain in the 
United States. 


OWNED NO U. S. PAPERS 


Lord Rothermere Denies Northcliffe 
Had Newspaper Interests Here 


Alfred Harmsworth, Lord Rothermere, 
publisher of the London Daily Mail and 
other papers, brother and business asso- 
ciate of the late Lord Northcliffe, has 
denied there is any truth in Chicago re- 
ports that Lord Northcliffe ever had any 
financial interest in any newspaper or 
publishing house in the United States. 

Referring to testimony before Mayor 
Thompson’s inquiry into alleged pro- 
British propaganda, Lord Rothermere 
declared any statement as to Lord North- 
cliffe’s having ever had any financial in- 
terest in American papers was “absolute- 
ly and entirely untrue.” 


NEW YUMA DAILY 


The Yuma (Ariz.) Daily News made 
its first appearance on Noy. 7, succeeding 
the Evening Herald, which suspended 
Oct. 19. Roy Dennis is president of the 
company issuing the new paper. 


news headings. 


that are Ludlow-set. 


Boston: 470 Atlantic Avenue 
New York: 63 Park Row 
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RETURNS FROM RUSSIA — 


Editor of Jewish Daily Pessimis 
Over Soviet Outlook 


Abraham Cahan, editor of the NV 
York Jewish Daily Forward, returned 
New York Nov. 18, after six months 
Russia, somewhat pessimisitic over 
outlook for that country under the Soy 

“Stalin, the present leader, is the Ri 
ard Croker of Russia,” Mr. Cahan s 
“Trotsky is a mere baby beside h 
Trotsky’s fight upon Stalin was a x 
thing for no other reason than it ope 
the columns of the Russian press to 
bate, the first time it has occurred in 


Cahan declined to make ; 
prophesy as to how long the Soviet wo 
last. He characterized the present 
tem as “a dictatorship of the proletari; 


SPONSOR COOKING SCHOOLS 


Three New England newspapers sp 
sored cooking schools during the j 
fortnight. Miss Lilla P. Cross conduc 
a largely attended school in Lowell, Mz 


Nov. 8-11 under the auspices of 
Lowell Courier Citizen and Even 
Leader. This week Miss Marion Ha 


had charge of the New Bedford (Ma 
Standard-Mercury school at the h 
Bedford state armory. In Lawre 
Mass., Mrs. Edna Riggs Crabtree | 
sided over the Greater-Lawrence sel 
of the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune. 


PROFTTING 


THROUGH BETTER Age 


Ane opportunity for profit! It is the Ludlow 


system of better composition—of better ads and 


You need-this unique system that simplifies 
newspaper production, that assures a more inter- 
esting paper, with ads that are certain to be more 
attractive and more effective. 


Prominent newspaper executives everywhere ~ 
are using it with tremendous success. They are 
enthusiastic because their advertisers are enthu- 
siastic over the unusual results secured from ads 


Ludlow typefaces are available in sizes up to full-width 
72 point, and even 84 point caps, without 


machine or mold changes. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH CO; 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
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« Another old advertiser 
recognizes the value of 
sound and consistent 
circulation growth! - - 


COU 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
for 1927: 


January - 63,1972 
February - 65,975 
March -- - 66,051 
April - - - 70,246 
ay - - - 79,156 

- 16,784 


WASHINGTO 


Takes Th lOpbort uy : 

to Welcome Back te SN 

Its Reader Familyy 
GOLDENBERG’S SS op 


pet Departmen t Store 
ALQAT Home-Delivered~ Nex PAtD 


RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street, New York 


_ A. T. CHAPECK 


932 Hearst Square, Chicago 


LESLIE BARNARD 
5 Winthrop Square, Boston, Mass. 


FRANKLIN S. PAYNE 
2412 Book Tower Bldg., Detroit 
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Editor 


LOS ANGELES’ LINDBERGH MEMORIAL BEACON 
SUGGESTED BY NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHER 


By RUPERT MURRAY 


George Watson’s photographic conception of how the Lindbergh Light 
will appear on the new city hall now being completed in Los Angeles 
which was inspiration for monument. 


SErpoM it is that a newspaper 
photographer steps out of his own 
world lit by a ruby lamp, 
fragrant of hypo 
and pungent acids 
and peopled with 
images on glass 
plates and film— 
to attempt to 
solve the prob- 
lems of laymen 
or another pro- 
fession, 

However, the 
ingenious idea of 
George R. Wat- 
son, staff photog- 
rapher of the Los 
Angeles Times, 
saved the day 
when city offi- 
cials were pondering recently over a suit- 
able monument to Col. Charles Lindbergh 
to be dedicated on the occasion of his visit 
while touring the country. The fact that 
Col. Lindbergh was quoted as saying 
that in preference to personal gifts he 
would like to see each city dedicate some- 
thing toward the advancement of aviation, 
had Los Angeles officials puzzling over 
their contribution to the science of flying. 

Los Angeles has a building height 
limit of 150 feet and as a consequence the 
new city hall, which required the passage 
of a special ordinance to permit its erec- 
tion to 440 feet, towers above its neigh- 
bors some distance and is regarded as 
quite some building by the natives. Wat- 
son obtained his idea for the Lindbergh 
memorial when he bent his head back- 
ward and endeavored with a wide-angle 
lens to photograph the complete structure 
for his newspaper. 

The photographer submitted the sug- 
gestion that an airplane beacon light be 


world—a 


GrorcE WATSON 


mounted on the peak of the new city hall 
tewer, fitted to revolve and throw out a 
beam of red, white and blue light at an 
angle of 45 degrees. Not only could the 
light be established as a marker for the 
city but would serve as an air mail 
beacon, The suggestion was immediately 
adopted by the committee considering the 
memorial. 

A fund to defray the cost of the light 
was raised by popular subscription, also 
at Watson’s suggestion, and the beacon 
has been officially dedicated as a memorial 
to the flight achievement of Col. Livid- 
bergh. The light is probably the most 
distinctive aviation beacon erected in this 
country to date. 

In addition to being a photographer, 
Watson is something of an inventor and 
has devised numerous small speed cam- 
eras which, concealed in his cap, have 
enabled him to photograph dramatic 
courtroom moments at times when pho- 
tographers were supposed to be excluded 
from the scene. With one of these minia- 
ture picture machines he was the only 
photographer who evaded guards to 
“shoot” the Valentino obsequies in Holly- 
wood. He is also the designer and in- 
ventor of the American Recording ma- 
chine, used for preserving public records 
on film for insurance purposes. A Cana- 
dian by birth, Watson at 35 looks back 
on a long and colorful career as a news- 
paper photographer, ten years of which 
he has spent on the Times, 


N. Y. TIMES GIVES DANCE 


The New York Times Club gave its 
annual autumn reception and dance in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel Roose- 
velt Wednesday night, Nov. 16. Parker 
A. Gleason was chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee. 
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LEARNS DEATH STORY 
OF AMBROSE BIERCE 


Great American Journalist and Satirist 
Killed for Criticising Methods of 
Villa, Pup! and Confidant Tells 
Associated Press 


Ambrose Bierce, one of the greatest of 
American satirists, and for years with 
William Randolph Hearst’s San Francisco 
Examiner, was assassinated in Mexico 
by soldiers of Pancho Villa because he 
criticised the bandit chief, according to 
information given the Associated Press 
last week by Dr: Adolph Danziger de 
Castro, Bierce’s confidant and pupil. 

Bierce was one of Mr. Hearst’s early 
acquisitions when he began his career in 
American journalism. Bierce was hired 
ostensibly to conduct a column and do 
special assignments, but his writing turned 
toward the style for which he was pe- 
culiarly, perhaps uniquely, adapted, and 
for many years he laid the whip on the 
backs of persons and institutions displeas- 
ing to himself and the Examiner. 

Various stories of the author’s death 
have been told, and the current report 
was made by Dr. de Castro last year in 
the American Parade, and early this year 
in the New York Times book section. 
The present story tells how Dr. de Castro 
learned from Villa’s own lips that he 
“drove the gringo away.” 

The bandit chief refused Dr. de Castro 
an interview, but the writer visited him 
in spite of the refusal and was received at 
dinner. He told Villa a story which put 
the bandit in ; good humor, and then 


a 


MOTHER WANTS PAYMENT 
FOR SON’S PHOTOGRAPH 


MERCENARY movie motive 


are reflecting on newspaper; 
to the disadvantage of the picture 
editors, if a recent case in Albany 
N. ¥., can be used as a criterion 
A cameraman for the Times 
Union, recently assigned to get ; 
photo of a boy who had beer 
rescued from drowning, was me) 
by the mother who said: “What 
you make a picture of my ho; 
and get $40 or $50 more in thé 
sale of your paper and me no 
get anything? If you want to talk 
business, all right my boy car 
pose for a picture. But not unti 
I collect.” 


Page Will Hays. 


asked about Bierce. After dinner he 
told that Bierce had been driven oy 
camp for criticising Villa’s methods 
that two soldiers followed and shot 
a mile from town. 

Bierce was nearly 80 years old. 
had served in the Civil War and rise 
the rank of major, being wounded ¢ 
It is believed by his friends that he } 
to Mexico to join Villa as a metho 
committing suicide because “everyw 
I go I see only fools and I am sick of 

Bierce’s administration of the s 
which Mr, Hearst turned over to him 
been described as a “reign of ter 
among the corrupt politicians and fi 
ciers whom he attacked. 
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|| Prevents Type 


AESTORE 


\ 


Metal Trouble 


By Anticipating It! 


TYPE METAL FORMU- 
LAS today are individualized 
to the particular require- 
ments of the industry. Any 
deviation from the original 
combination, through what- 
ever source it may occur, re- 
sults in impaired working 
efficiency. Trouble. . . time 
lost . . . money wasted. 


THE RESTORE PLAN 
keeps your type-metals trou- 
ble-proof. For more than 
twenty years it has benefited 
hundreds of publishers 
throughout the country. By 
laboratory methods it antici- 
pates trouble, and keeps all 
of type metal formulas at 
peak efficiency all the time! 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


LINOTYPE 


MONOTYPE 


MAIN 


&S oo x 
NUS? OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 
1866 


Manufacturers of Spartan Type Metals. 


INTERTYPE 


ERCHANTGEV 


STEREOTYPE 
THOMPSON 


IS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, — 


Stock In Principal Cities 
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—place Birmingham at the doorstep of the world! 
Products of the mills, mines and factories of this great 
industrial district find ample outlet through the estab- 
lished terminal of Birmingport, on the Warrior River, 
only 17 miles away. This river route, served by com- 
modious, all steel barges, places this manufacturing cen- 
ter 419 miles from the Gulf. Truly Birmingham is an 
inland port city! And too, the nine trunk railroads, 
radiating to every important business center of the 
country, bring 93 passenger trains into and out of Bir- 
mingham each day. In addition, three district railways 
are in operation. Sixty points of physical connection 
offer facilities for interchange of cars between the various 
roads. Because of these unexcelled transportation 
facilities, Birmingham’s annual tonnage is more than 
three times as great as the entire cotton crop of the 
South. All of which proves that Birmingham is one of 
the most fertile and fastest growing markets in Amer- 
ica. Cover it—and most of Alabama—through 


analy ae Che Birmingham News 


a THe South's Greatest Newsparer 


Morning Evening Sunday 


National Representatives 
Kelly-Smith Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 
J. C. Harris, Jr., Atlanta 
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RADIO NEWS HEARINGS 
SET FOR JAN. 10 


Press Associations Trying to Work Out 
Transmission of News on Short 
Waves—New York Times, I.N.S., 
and U. P. Among Applicants 


Transmission of news by radio printer, 
using the Finch relay controlled by the 
International News Service, was discussed 
with renewed interest this week, follow- 
ing announcement in Washington that 
applications had been filed by I.N.S. and 
other news services and individual news- 
papers to use short waves for the trans- 
mission of news. The Federal Radio 
Commission has set Jan. 10 as the date 
for a hearing when it will consider the ap- 
plications. 

The I.N.S. has been experimenting for 
five years now with the Finch relay. For 
most of that time it has been possible to 
operate printer machines by radio with 
amazing speed and accuracy. Use of the 
invention has been delayed by patent 
litigation. 

Applicants for licenses to transmit news 
who will attend the hearings Jan. 10 in- 
clude the San Francisco Examiner, the 
New York Times, the I.N.S., and the 
United Press. Questioned this week, 
officials of the ‘Times declined to discuss 
the matter beyond what was printed in 
a Washington dispatch dated Nov. 19. 
In this dispatch it was stated that several 
weeks ago the commission formally de- 
cided in connection with an application 
by Mr. Hearst’s San Francisco Examiner 
for authority to transmit news on short 
waves between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles that no such licenses would be 
granted as Icng as other facilities for the 
business were available. The commission 
indicated, according to the Times, that as 
long as newspapers and others concerned 
could transact their business by wires 
there was no need for the utilization of 
radio for the purpose. 

The commission further announced that 
if later it decided to issue commercial 
licenses for radio transmission by short 
waves licenses would be required to take 
any business that might be offered by the 
public. 

The commission has already authorized 
transmission by radio from the United 
States to any foreign country and 
the I.N.S. has been promised a license 
to operate between its plant in New York 
and in Halifax, According to 
commission officials, others who may 
apply for authority to transmit news or 
other intelligence by radio to various for- 
eign countries will be given permission 
to do so. 

At the hearing Jan. 10, consideration 
will be given applicants for licenses to 
operate on short waves between cities in 
the United States. 


OPPOSE BEAUTY CONTESTS 


Atlantic City Women Believe Contest 
Publicity Detrimental 


The Atlantic County Federation of 
Church Women last week sent a protest 
to the City Commission and the Pageant 
‘Directors of Atlantic City, asserting that 
the annual beauty contest, “as it has been 
conducted during the past years,” has had 
a harmful moral effect on both the city 
and the young women contesting. 

“We sincerely believe that the public- 
ity that has been used during the page- 
ant’s existence has been detrimental to 
Atlantic City,” the protest says. 

The contest has obtained candidates, in 
general, through newspaper contests con- 
ducted in various cities and localities 
throughout the country. 


NEW HEARST POST 


Frank Carson, formerly managing edi- 
tor of the Chicago Herald &, Examiner, 
has been appointed radio director of the 
Hearst Newspapers, a new position. 
After leaving Chicago, Mr. Carson was 
most recently associated with the late 
Philip A. Payne in the operation of the 

Payne Syndicate. 
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FRIGHTFUL DANGERS OF 
NEWS GATHERING IN N. Y.! 


BENG a reporter in New York 

isn’t all just carrying a walk- 
ing stick. There are times, for 
instance, and times. 

The other night Artie Auer- 
bach, reporter for the New York 
Evening Graphic, and Al Willard 
photographer of the New York 
Daily News, went to Chez Evelyn, 
new night club opened by Evelyn 
Thaw, 

Harry K. Thaw was there in the 


flesh. When he saw the reporters 
making ready to take pictures, he 
bared his teeth, then he growled, 
then he brandished his knife. 
Finally Morgan Pendleton, who 
is Mr. Thaw’s bodyguard, leaped 
to his feet and started chasing 


Willard down stairs. Willard, 
who weighs 205 pounds, ran fast, 
but it would not have been fast 
enough, however, had not Auer- 
bach grabbed Mr. Pendleton, slow- 
ing him sufficiently to save the 
cameraman. 

The picture was printed on 
Nov. 21. 


MAY SUE R. R. TO WIN 
I. C. C. ORDERS 


Damage Suits May Be Brought to En- 
force Edicts of Commission Based on 
Through Traffic Rates Travers- 
ing Both U. S. and Canada 


Damage suits may be brought against 
railroads failing to comply with orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
based on rates on through traffic which 
traverses both Canada and the United 
States, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled this week. 

The ruling was handed down on an 
appeal made by the New York Daily 
News, which paid the New York Central 
and other railroads joint through rates 
on newsprint from Thorold, Ont., to New 
York City. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission held the rates unjust and un- 
reasonable, ordering a refund of about 
$29,500, which the railroads refused to 


pay. 

In Federal District Court, Chicago, the 
order was set aside on the ground that 
it applied in part to rates on Canadian 
railroads, over which the commission had 
no jurisdiction. 


SHUMAKER TESTIFIES 


Indiana Dry Head Makes Blanket Denial 
of Contempt Charges 


Edward S. Shumaker, superintendent 
of the Indiana Anti-Saloon League, this 
week took the stand in the Indiana 
Supreme Court, in his own defense on a 
charge of contempt of court. The case 
has been taken under advisement by the 
court and a decision will be rendered 
later. 

Shumaker made a blanket denial of 
charges that he had ever attempted to in- 
fluence the court’s decision in his contempt 
case. He was convicted and sentenced to 
60 days on the state penal farm and fined 
$500 for alleged contempt because of 
criticism of court conduct of liquor cases 
contained in his annual report of 1925. 
U. S. Senator James E. Watson, sup- 
ported by Henry Lane Wilson, former 
ambassador to Mexico, testified in Wash- 
ington two weeks ago that Shumaker had 
asked him to intervene in the proceedings 
and to obtain a resolution from the Re- 
publican State Committee condemning 
State Attorney General Arthur L. Gil- 
liom for filing the proceedings. 

The case was reopened on Gilliom’s 
motion to increase Shumaker’s penalty, 
which followed the publication in the 
columns of the Indianapolis Star of let- 
ters exchanged between Senator Watson 
and Shumaker. 


Over 7,000,000 people buy their shoes in 
Illinois’ retail stores. If each one averages 
a minimum of three pairs yearly, and pays 
only $7.00 per pair, this means that Illinois 
consumers purchase approximately 21,- 


000,000 pairs of shoes valued at nearly 
$150,000,000. 


The manufacturer of a popular priced 
shoe will have no difficulty in establishing 
a volume business if he goes after this 
market properly. Retail and wholesale 
outlets are plentiful. In the newspaper 
cities are found about twenty-five jobbers 
with large sales organizations who are in 
constant contact with over 800 dealers and 
130 shoe chains whose stores are to be 
found in every important shopping com- 
munity thruout the state. 


A newspaper campaign will immediately 
establish your brand with both the dealer 
and consumer and if your shoe has merit 
and value you will soon have the entire 
wholesale and retail trade supplying the 
demand. 


Isn’t 1t worth investigating this rich shoe 
market? Why not ask these newspapers 
listed below to help you. 


**Alton Telegraph .......... (E) 11,035 .05 05 
*Aurora Beacon-News ....... (E) 19,667 07 07 
*Belleville Advocate ........ (E) 6,942 03 03 
+Chicago Daily Journal ..... (E) 125,007 26 24 
*Freeport Journal-Standard ..(E) 9,905 .05 05 
*Joliet Herald News ........ (E) 20,213 .07 07 
+tMattoon Journal Gazette ....(E) 5,813 -04 04 
ttMoline Dispatch ........... (E) 12,788 -05 05 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas(E) 5,424 .035 035 
*Peoria Star ...(S) 24,819...(E) 30,957 085 07 
*Waukegan Daily Sun ....... (E) 6,200 035 035 


**A. B. C. Statement, March 31, 1927. 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 
{Government Statement, October 1, 1927. 

*A. B. C. Publishers Statement, October 1, 1927. 
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Out in the Lead and 
STILL GAINING! 


The 
SOMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Memphis Tennessee 


The Largest Newspaper in the South 


ACTS and figures of circulation and advertising carried by The Commercial Appeal 
during the first three quarters of 1927 established beyond a question its claim to 
a dominance of the rich Memphis Territory. 


bo 
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That its superior reader appeal is building not only a constantly growing circulation but 
an increasing leadership in distribution over its local contemporary is evidenced by these 
comparative figures. 


Tne COMMERCIAL APPEAL Press-ScIMITAR 
Following is the circulation statement of the Commercial- The circulation statements of the Press- 
Appeal since the third quarter of 1926. Sema ice iste n Gee 1028, 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY are appended— 

3rd Quarter—1926 ........... GP TES Soak, 129,380 agus 1007, ae ee 

1st Quarter—1927 ........... 102,398 30,149 135,750 SSE oes ’ 
2nd and 3rd Quarter—1927....104,074 45,569 136,916 3rd Quarter—1927... 91,949 
oo be a ae 106,614 55,934 141,017 Today hime. 3) eo Pe Sy 


A ConvincinG PARALLEL 


Advertising carried by the Commercial-Appeal and the Press-Scimitar during the First Ten 
Months of 1927 is compiled by Lake, Dunham and Spiro Advertising Agency as follows: 


Commercial Appeal Evening Appeal Press-Scimitar 
LDCAlea ae shen 7,146,062 3,243,751 5,343,548 
National ....... 2,628,451 1,332,723 979,923 
Classified ...... 2,198,539 1,436,176 921,648 
LS Cy Se oa 11,973,052 6,012,650 7,245,119 


Market Data Service 


The Commercial-Appeal maintains a complete department for the compilation of market data 
and guidance of national accounts, and issues monthly a merchandising paper to the trade 
covering news of national advertisers and their campaigns. 


For Coverage, Influence, Service and Results 


The COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Memphis Tennessee 
John M. Branham Company, Representatives 
Chicago New York St. Louis Kansas City Detroit Nashville Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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MEXICO AND THE PRESS 


\\ 7RITING recently in the English Review, Mr. 
Francis McCullagh paints a dark brown pic- 
ture of American journalistic enterprise, as 

it has not, to his way of thinking, been exercised 

in reporting the affairs of Mexico. 

Diplomatists at the Mexican capital are a unit, he 
reports, in seeing the state of the country as one of 
general distintegration, chaos, murder, misgovernment, 
and unbelievable financial corruption, more fhopeless 
than that of Russia. His description, he declared, in- 
credible as it may seem, is weak and neutral in com- 
parison with that which exists in the American 
Embassy, the State Department, every foreign office 
in Europe and in the private offices of the great New 
York newspaper owners. For once the New York 
newspaper reporter tells a “much more restrained 
and dignified story than that which is told by the 
elderly, sedate diplomatists—and by the fact itself!” 

Mr. McCullagh dwells briefly upon aspects of the 
suppression of Roman Catholic worship, the whole- 
sale emigration of native Mexicans and efforts of the 
Government to replace them by Orientals, predicts a 
pre-election revolution—which has come to pass and 
apparently ended in the meantime—the ruin of agri- 
culture through unlawful confiscation of lands, the 
Bolshevik character of the Mexican labor movement, 
and the decrease in oil and other mineral production 
under the Calles administration. We can recali having 
read in newspapers all of the major facts cited by 
the writer, though without his emphasis. 

That emphasis, merited in his eyes by the news 
importance of the disclosures, has been withheld by 
the American press, he believes, for several reasons— 
desire of the Republican party to keep smooth the 
surface of American prosperity and insure Mr. Cool- 
idge’s re-election (this was evidently written before 
“T do not choose” became historic) ; the “overwhelm- 
ing Protestantism” of America; the desire of the 
State Department to avoid stirring trouble; the in- 
fluence of high finance; and, in some measure, the 
bungling methods of Catholics in Mexico and the 
United States to arouse American public opinion. 

Events which have occurred since Mr. McCullagh’s 
six-weeks’ journey through Mexico and his subsequent 
writing indicate that his picture is overdrawn. The 
mind of the American people is overwhelmingly in 
favor of peace with the Southern neighbor and it 
may be true that American newspaper owners hesitate 
to place before their readers a story calculated to 
stir the depths of hatred over causes which may be 
dead before the presses start. We do not believe that 
the American people approves of Calles’ effort to 
discipline the church in Mexico, nor of the policy, now 
seemingly modified, of confiscating vested rights of 
Americans in oil, mineral and agricultural lands. Nor 
we do not believe that the American people with 
France fresh in mind, would raise an army to enforce 
on Mexican soil American wishes in these matters. 
They don’t lie close to the heart of the masses and 
a newspaper campaign exploiting the facts as Ameri- 
can newspapers have reported them would be worse 
than futile—it might be suicidal for the newspaper 
which attempted it. 

The State Department's attempted scare of a year 
ago concerning a Bolshevist hegemony over Central 
America will be recalled with sour smiles for many 
a day, and the recent revelations of the Hearst news- 
papers, corroborating the State Department’s idea to 
some extent, have attracted less public attention than 
an ordinary Chicago gang murder. 

Mr. McCullagh does not contend that press and 
government are not watching the situation closely. 
He does contend that they are not telling the public 
what they know. If that is true, and the picture is 
as he draws it, the future is indeed dark, but we are 
not prepared to believe that press and government 
are so blind to their own interests, not to mention 
their public trust, as to attempt the silent smothering 
of such a conflagration, We are confident that neither 
press nor government will permit the people to be 
led into a long and bloody war without causes that 
they can plead without apology before the entire 
nation. 
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THANKSGIVING 
WILL extol Thee, O Lord; for Thou hast 


lifted me up, and hast not made my foes 
to rejoice over me. 

O Lord my God, I cried unto Thee, and 
Thou hast healed me. 


O Lord, Thou hast brought up my soul 


from the grave: Thou hast kept me alive, 
that I should not go down to the pit. 

Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of His, and 
give thanks at the remembrance of His holi- 
ness.—Psalms, XXX; 1-4, 


NEWSPRINT 


EVELOPMENTS in the newsprint manufac- 
D turing industry are following the lines predicted 

by shrewd manufacturers and newspaper pub- 
lishers when it became evident that the bulk of the 
product would soon be made in Canada. 

Due to gigantic construction programs carried out 
by several major producers since 1920, the capacity 
of the industry is now about 20 per cent more than 
the current demand. During 1926 the mills of the 
United States and Canada worked at 96.6 per cent 
of their rated capacity to produce a total during the 
first nine months of 2,640,228 tons. During the first 
nine months of 1927, the mills worked at 84.8 per 
cent of capacity to produce 2,655,271 tons. Improved 
factory facilities have given the mills an increased 
capacity of 14.6 per cent, while consumption has in- 
creased only 3.6 per cent. During October, Canadian 
mills working at 86.5 per cent of capacity, produced 
191,171 tons, while American mills, working at 76.9 
per cent of capacity, produced 114,675 tons. Stocks 
at the mills at the end of October were the equivalent 
of 4.5 days average production. 

The reduction in price which this situation would 
seem to indicate has not come, nor is the basic price 
likely to be appreciably reduced. Stimulation of 
consumption through price inducements have so far 
taken the limited form of partial or total absorption 
or equalization of freight rates, which since 1917 
have been borne by the consumer. The difference 
in the price of paper in the cellar is appreciable, but 
probably not sufficient to alter the fundamental 
equation of newspaper costs. ‘ 

Other recent developments in Canada indicate that 
the manufacturers will regain the equilibrium lost by 
the sudden expansion of capacity. Consolidation of 
the Mead-Spanish River-Abitibi mills with four 
smaller producing units, now awaiting ratification by 
stockholders, will, when completed, make this group 
the largest newsprint producer on the continent, with 
an average daily capacity of 1,814 tons. The Inter- 
national Paper Company has a potential daily produc- 
tion of 1,694 tons, and these two combinations, with 
the St. Maurice, having a daily capacity of 999 tons, 
will control more than one-third of the newsprint 
production on the continent. 

It is not to be supposed that the consolidations are 
at an end. More probably, they are just beginning 
and the next few years will see the elimination or 
reorganization in “strong hands” of numerous small 
high-cost mills. The substantial savings in operating 
costs that the large units will be able to effect are 
more likely under such conditions to go into dividends 
than into reduced prices. 

Canadian manufacturers are also actively petitioning 
the Government for assurance against progressive 
depletion of the Dominion forests. The annual cut 
now exceeds the rate of growth, it is asserted, and 
further unrestrained exploitation of this resource will 
menace the health of the Dominion’s premier industry. 
It is obvious that any restrictive program will operate 
to the advantage of the great established enterprises. 

Caution is the signal set for American publishers. 
Reduction of circulation rates would no doubt result 
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in the transfer of readers to the cheaper paper, w 
general economic demoralization in the offing, 7 
picture, as it appears to Eprror & PUBLISHER, sho 
the paper manufacturer in the driver’s seat, a 
shaky at present, but with his dominance assy 
if the American publisher goes in for bigger g 
cheaper papers. 


Up-to-date make-up synonyms for “Page One 
Must’—Henry Ford. 


“HOME WORK” ’ 


OOR people, anxious to put their best foot f 

ward in the competition of Christmas givi 

are the marked prey of that group of parasi 
using newspaper classified advertising columns to of 
“easy extra money by home work.’ The overwhel 
ing proportion of such advertising is now recogni: 
as essentially fraudulent, through the efforts of - 
National Better Business Bureau, and it is no lon, 
accepted by many newspapers. 

Until the Better Business Bureau undertook | 
investigation, newspapers found it extremely diffic 
to check this pernicious swindle of their readers. 
face values, the counterfeit looked as good as 
genuine. The crooked copy came in regular fo 
and bills were paid promptly. By the time complai 
arrived from readers, if indeed, the poor dupes e 
did complain, the cheater was already safe on his y 
out of danger. 

The Better Business Bureau, according to Edw: 
L. Greene, general manager, is now supplying to 
newspapers which desire them weekly reports of 
vestigations made of dubious advertisements. 1 
reports are convenient for card-index filing and ec 
stant reference and they have been invaluable to me 
a classified manager in maintaining the highest stat 
ards for the newspaper columns committed to. 
direction. 

This is a labor primarily for the protection 
newspaper readers. Secondarily, it protects legitim 
advertisers from the outlaw competition of the shyst 
helping to make the legitimate business more prodi 
tive and returning to the publisher a far greater a 
more desirable profit than he could gain from the 1 
censored volume cf crooked copy. The Natio 
Better Business Bureau deserves the hearty supp 
of the newspaper fraternity in these efforts—h 
financially and by conscientious employment of | 
information it makes available. 


Thought for Dec. 


1—How about the 1928 
budget? ; 


DOMINANCE 


I we were asked to name quickly the outstandi 
development in advertising philosophy during | 
past two years, we should reply that it was t 
general acceptance by successful advertisers of t 
“dominance idea.” Possibly it is an extension it 
the field of the printed word the theory long held 
selling circles that success is most likely to pet 
upon the shoulder of the “big fellow” who ¢ 
dominate his surroundings. That theory has ma 
adherents, despite innumerable demonstrations tl 
business does not follow the prize-ring maxim tl 
a good little man can’t lick a good big man. 
Advertisers have accepted the creed that they ¢ 
competing for the consumer’s dollar not only w 
other manufacturers in their own line, but with evé 
other manufacturer in every other line. Their cc 
gets its attention, by crashing two, four, or eig 
pages strong, into the eye of the reader and push 
weaker competition right out of the retina. It 
longer suffices the man who makes as good a fount: 
pen as his competitor to advertise the “product in ji 
as good copy and just as good space. The idea 
being not a little better, but almost incredibly bett 
is trip-hammered home with Herculean strength. - 
The automotive field has poured millions on millic 
into advertising to capture the market that Ford 0: 
to serve and Ford’s counter-attack to regain his | 
provinces is certain to have some new and spectact! 
advertising features, 
It takes money—some advertising agencies will 
handle an account spending less than $50,000 a x 
in purchase of space—but it gets results. + 


PERSONAL 


L. HENRY W. SHOEMAKER, 
publisher of the Altoona (Pa.) 
une, has been appointed chairman of 
1927 Christmas Seal campaign for 
sylvania. 
iliam Randolph Hearst lunched 
day with President Coolidge at the 
e House. 
m A. Heffernan, associate editor of 
'rooklyn (N, Y.) Daily Times, spoke 
wy evening, Noy. 18, before the 
ish Exchange Club of Brooklyn. 
weellus M. Murdock, publisher of 
Vichita (Kan.) Evening Eagle, was 
sd president of the fall class of the 
ish Rite reunion held in Wichita 
week. 

PF. Walsh, publisher of the Harvard 
|) Herald, last week celebrated his 
year in the newspaper business, co- 
ant with the 40th anniversary of 
ounding of the Herald. 

mer Eldredge, editor of the Hing- 
(Mass.) Journal, is fathering a 
ment seeking the restoration and re- 
ig of the Myles Standish monument 
axbury, Mass. 

1 Hoss, editor of the Oregon City 
.) Daily Enterprise, until his ap- 
ment as private secretary to Gov- 
Patterson, will, it as understood, be 
ididate for secretary of state in the 
1g primaries. Mr. Hoss is secretary 
e Oregon State Editorial Assn. 


J. Krouser, of J. J. Krouser & Sons, 
shers of the Oxnard (Cal.) Daily 
er, and a member of the executive 
of the California Newspaper Pub- 
s Association, and president of the 
a ‘County Newspaper Publishers 
iation, leaves New York City on 
2, accompanied by Mrs. Krouser, on 
ampress of Australia for a five 
is’ tour of the world. 
n P, S. Mahoney, lawyer, publisher 
hief editorial writer for the Law- 
(Mass.) Telegram, is one of five 
lates seeking the nomination for 
r in Lawrence. 
tor Rosewater, formerly editor of 
maha Bee, addressed students of the 
bia University School of Journar- 
m the value of advertising to a 
, Duesday, Nov. 15. 


A. Smith, editor of the San Saba 
) News and past president of the 
; Press Association, is a candidate 
eufenant-governor of Texas. 

ar T. Wolfe, publisher of the 
thus Ohio State Journal, has been 
ited to succeed his father, the late 
t F. Wolfe, as a member of the 
lanning commission. 

t generations of the family of C. R. 
m, editor of the Hast Tawas 
.) Gazette, attended the recent 
ation of his 50th wedding anniver- 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson have been 
nts of East Tawas since 1881. 


N THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


W. HEATON has succeeded R. 
W. Millard as national advertising 
er of the Long Beach (Cal.) Press- 
‘am, 


in S. Friendly, business manager 
= New York Sun, who recently 
vent an operation for appendicitis, 
turned to his desk. 


le W. Curtis has resigned as man- 
a the Hillsboro (O.) Gazette, to 
© associated with the Fremont (O.) 
nger, 
J. Neustadt, business manager of 
olumbus (O.) Jewish Chronicle, 
fiss Ethel Doris Atkin of New 
City have announced their en- 
ent. 
‘ge Full and Charlie Schaefer of 
hicago Daily News local display 
sing staff have been advanced to 
tional staff under the supervision 
G. Schuster, manager. Peter 
son kas returned to the national 
f the Daily News after a lengthy 
in the Chicago office of Woodward 
y- 


ais &. 
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IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


AKE WADE, veteran sports editor of 
the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, has 
resigned to take a similar position on the 
Greensboro (N.C.) Record. Harry L. 
Griffin, his assistant, is slated to succeed 
him. 


Harry Montgomery, son of Henry 
Montgomery, managing editor of the 
Detroit Times, is covering Ann Arbor 
and the University of Michigan for the 
Times. 


Robert R. Arnold, legislative reporter 
for the Albany (N.Y.) Evening News, 
and Mrs. Arnold are parents of a daugh- 
ter. 


James Taylor Robertson, of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch copy desk, 
is on_a two weeks’ hunting expedition. 
Mr.. Robertson is past president of the 
Virginia State Game and Game Fish Pro- 
tective Association, 


William M. O’Neil, night editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, who has been 
ill, left this week on an extended trip to 
regain his health. His brother, Thomas 
J. O'Neil, is taking his place. 

Louis Ludlow, Washington  corre- 
spondent of the Columbus (O.) Dispatch 
and Ohio State Journal, was the speaker 
before the Chamber of Commerce Forum 
at Columbus last week. He gave close- 
ups of men: and women he has met in 
official and political life and paid a tribute 
to Robert F. Wolfe, late publisher of 
the State Journal and Dispatch. 

Harvey Woodruff: of the Chicago 
Tribune and Harry Bullion, sports editor 
of the Detroit Free Press, addressed the 
annual University of Michigan football 
banquet at the Michigan Union Nov, 26. 

Donald F. Rubin, city staff, Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette, has resigned to take an 
automobile trip to Florida and later to 
California, 

Daniel Ahearne has joined the city staff 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Post. 


Barnet Nover, columnist of the Buffalo 
Evening News, spoke recently before the 
faculty of the University of Buffalo on 
the subject, “The Four Modern Mes- 
siahs,” listed by him as Lenin, Sun Yat 
Sen, Ghandi and Mustapha Kemal. 

E. M. Boyd, radio editor of the Cin- 
cimnati Enquirer, in a letter addressed to 
Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, chairman of 
the Federal Radio Commission, has sug- 
gested a new scheme of reallocation of 
broadcasting stations which he believes 
will eliminate interference and provide 
for the proper reception of 260 stations. 

Dan Lenehan, Scranton newspaper 
reporter, has announced himself as a can- 
didate for the legislature. 

William F,. Ragan, of the copy desk, 
Cleveland News, is spending Thanksgiy- 
ing week in his home town, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia. 

Donald L. Coleman, assistant city edi- 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 


Douctas GORDON, recently named 

editor of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, has been connected with 
Virginia news- 
papers for many 
years. He suc- 
ceeded Robert D. 
Ford, the former 
editor, as chief 
editorial writer in 
Oct. 1926, when 
Mr. Ford left the 
Times - Dispatch, 
and his succession 
to the office of 
editor was an- 
nounced a_ short 
time ago by 
Charles Phillips 
Hasbrook, — pub- 
lisher and general manager of the Times- 
Dispatch. 

Mr. Gordon was formerly a police 
commissioner of Richmond. For the 
last several years he has been an edi- 
torial writer and the dramatic critic of 
the Times-Dispatch. Prior to his con- 
nection with this paper, he was for a 
number of years editor of the Norfolk 
(Va.) Ledger-Dispatch., 


Douctas Gorpon 


tor, Springfield (Mass.) Republican, has 
resigned to become city editor of the 
Pittstield (Mass.) Berkshire Eagle. 

John W. Love, who writes the “By- 
products” column for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, has been nominated for a direc- 
tor of the Cleveland City Club. His cam- 
pain manager is William G. Vorpe, Sun- 
day and feature editor of the paper. E. 
H. Baker, president of the Plain Dealer 
Publishing Company, is one of the club 
directors. 

Alton H. Blackington, staff photogra- 
pher, Boston (Mass.) Herald is giving 
an illustrated screen talk on “Over There 
and Back With the Second A. E. F.” 


Macon Rush Dunnagan, former city 
editor of the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, 
has been selected by Governor McLean 
as his assistant, to succeed A. W. Mew- 
shaw, who resigned several weeks ago. 

Earl W. Heathcote, Fall River, Mass., 
representative of the Providence (R. I.) 
Journal, has returned to work after sev- 
eral months at an army training school 
in Virginia. Heathcote is a lieutenant in 
the Massachusetts National Guard. 


Joseph Harold Gauthier, reporter, 
Worcester (Mass.) Post, and Mrs. 
Gauthier are parents of a son. 

William A. Lawson, reporter for the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, has re- 
signed. Randy Edmondsen, formerly in 
the sports department of the Observer, 
has been transferred to the copy desk. 

John W. Curley, recently on the staff 

(Continued on page 28) 


with specimen strips. 


adventure and South Seas. 


V. V. MeNirrt, 
President 


KEN KLING 


is doing : 


WINDY RILEY 


A comic strip that’s really comical! a : : 
his girl, Sheila Gree, and his rival, Stew Pidd. Write for the circular 


GUGGENHEIM 


isa game. Puzzle interest. Educational. Entertaining. Small space. 


~~ 


RAINBOW ISLAND 


is a serial story with heart interest, woman interest, love interest, 


Let us refer you to many satisfied 
editors who have used Rainbow Island with great success. 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It’s all about Windy Riley and 


CHartEes V. McApam, 
Vice-President 
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Metropolitan Short 
Stories are picked 
to fill the very 
special, particular 
needs of newspa- 
pers. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 


Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley 


Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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of the New York Herald Tribune, is now 
in Paris, doing publicity for the Hotel 
d’Albe on the Champs Elysees. 

C. D. McNamee, associate managing 
editor of the Muskegon (Muich.) 
Chronicle, and formerly a member of the 
staff of the Detroit News, has been de- 
tailed to collect and edit material for the 
Progress edition, which will be published 
by the Chronicle when the new $250,000 
building now being erected is completed. 


MARRIED 


ILLIS J. MORRISSEY, in charge 
suburban circulation of the Kewanee 
(Ill.) Star-Courier, to Miss Gertrude 
Marks, Nov. 14 
G. E. Sims, bookkeeper at the Port- 
land Oregonian, to Miss Helen Bennett, 
a stenographer in that office, Nov. 16. 
Miss Kathleen Meagher Conway, for 
the last three and a half years society 
editor of the Sioux City (la.) Tribune, 
to Dr. Martin Joseph Ryan of Dubuque, 
Ta., Nov. 24. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


ULUTH (Minn.) NEWS-TRIB- 
UNE, 12-page Fur ‘Fashion section 
with color cover, Nov. 16. 

West Palm Beach (Fla.) Tunes, 
special 44-page Kiwanis edition, Nov. 13, 
containing 31,794 lines of advertising, dis- 
tributed at Florida District convention 
at Hollywood. 

Hagerstown (Md.) Morning Herald 
and Daily Mail, Historial and Industrial 
section, Oct. 31. 

Christchurch (New Zealand) Weerly 
Press, annual Christmas number, maga- 
zine style, with color cover. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


REDERICKSBURG (Va.) FREE 
_ANCE STAR has completed the 

installation of a 16-page Duplex Tubular 
printing press. 

Vallejo (Cal.) Evening Chronicle has 
moved into its new home. 

West Seattle Herald, community 
weekly, is building a new home at 4010 
W. Alaska street, West Seattle. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


E S. McKERNON, Eastern division 
* manager of the Associated Press, at- 
tended a conterence of double circuit 
afternoon members of the Pennsylvania 
circuit at Harrisburg, Pa., recently. 


SCHOOLS 


Four of five June graduates of the 
journalism department, University of 
North Dakota, are working on news- 
papers. Miss Rose McKee is with P. ie 
O’Furey, editor of the Hartington (Neb.) 
Cedar County News; Edward J. Franta 
is advertising manager on the Pampa 
(Tex.) Times; Edward K. Thompson is 
an assistant on the telegraph desk, Mul- 
qwaukee Journal, and Marvin E. Briggs 
is on the Cando (N.D.) Herald. 


Believing that the teachers of the fu- 
ture should have a better knowledge of 
journalism as represented by the daily 
and weekly newspapers the faculty of the 
Farmville (Va.) State Teachers College 
has started a program of talks on jour- 
nalism. The first talk was made recently 
by James C. Latimer, news editor of the 
Farmville Herald, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the Virginia Press Associa- 
tion. 


The most important men in the world’s 
news today are Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and Henry Ford, and the most im- 
portant woman is Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania. That is the decision of students 
of journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, as expressed in a survey of their 
opinion. They were asked to list the ten 
men and five women whom they believed 
the most important in the news of the 
day. 

Babies are of more interest to the 
average newspaper reader than money, 
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according to the classes in journalism at 
the University of Nevada. Two-thirds of 
one class, and all of the other, voted to 
play up the loss of life instead of the 
loss of property as outlined in a story in 
a recent number of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 


CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP 


A A. OLTOGGE, Clarion, Iowa, has 
* purchased the West Side (la.) 
Journal from M. R. Hueschen. 

Hamilton Nation of Sentinel, Okla., 
has purchased the Bethany (Okla. ) 
Tribune and will publish it in conjunc- 
tion with a weekly at Foss, Okla. 

Eddyville (Ia.) Tribune, a weekly, has 
been purchased by Kenneth C. Crabb of 
Ottumwa, Ia., from C. E. Perdue, its 
publisher the last several years. Mr. 
Crabb has been linotype operator at the 
Ottumwa (la.) Courier eight years. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Observer has been 
sold to James T. Bradshaw and A. W. 
Bradshaw of Kansas City by W. M. 
Hambaugh. 

Finance and Industry, Cleveland’s only 
financial publication, a weekly which has 
been owned for several years by Victor 
Morgan, former editor of the Cleveland 
Press, has been sold to the owners of 
Cleveland Topics. The latter is issued 
from the presses of the Britton-Gardner 
Printing Company, of which C. S. Brit- 
ton is president. 

George W. Ray has sold the Bernie 
(Mo.) Newsboy, which he has published 
for the past five years, to W. F. Barrett 
of Dexter, Mo. Ray will retire from 
newspaper work. 

F. H. Goodrich, editor and publisher 
of the Greenville (Mich.) Independent 
Daily News is now also sole owner and 
editor of the Mt. Pleasant Times, which 
he plans to change from a weekly to a 
daily paper before Jan. 1. Half interest 
in the’ paper owned by T. O. Huckle, 
publisher of the Cadillac Evening News, 
was sold to Mr. Goodrich last week. 

Charles L. Snyder, president of the 
Steubenville (O.) Press, has sold the 
paper to Howard L. Wickersham. ‘The 
paper is a tri-weekly. 

Lexington (Mass.) Minute Man, 
weekly, has been sold by its owner, 
Charles Parker, to the Hadley Press, Inc. 
of Lexington, Charles Eliot Hadley, 
president. 

Arthur A. Hoopingarner, of the Dover 
(O.) Reporter and the New Philadelphia 
(O.) Advocate, and Norman W. Ralston, 
editor of the Urbana (O.) Citizen and 
Democrat, have purchased the Circleville 
(O.) Union-Herald and the Circlevilie 
Herald, owned respectively by State 
Senator C. C. Chappelear and WE ACs 
Darst. Messrs. Chappelear and Darst 
will retire. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


G@OUTH. Des KOTA COLLEGE 
PRESS ASSOCIATION annual 
meeting scheduled for Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, S. D., this week has 
been postponed until Dec. 2 and 3. 
PorTLAND (Ore.) Press CLuB enter- 
tained at its club rooms the night of 
November 21, its guests being the rural 
editors of the state and officers of the 
State Editorial Association. A supper 
was served and matters of mutual inter- 
est were informally discussed. The club 
committee having the affair in charge 
was composed of Ben Hur Lampman, 
Clark Williams, Seth Bailey, Clyde 
Allen, Ward Irvine, Earl Goodwin, P. E. 
Sullivan and C. M. Hyskell. The Press 
club on Tuesday night, November 22, 
wave its annual ball at the Multnomah 
hotel. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


FPHe Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
was dinner host Thursday evening, 
Nov. 17, at Linotype headquarters, in 
Brooklyn, to the Brooklyn, Queens and 
Staten Island Printers’ Groups. The oc- 
casion was the annual Thanksgiving Fall 
Festival and Trade Conference of: the 
printers’ groups. Fred C. Grumman, 
manager of the New York agency of the 


YOU CAN’T DRINK NEWS INK 
—UNFORTUNATELY 


PERETTI H. HUGHES was 

driving a truck loaded with 15 
drums of news ink through North 
Arlington, N. J., to.deliver it to 
the Newark Star-Eagle. 

Suddenly he was stopped by six 
men in a blue sedan, who fired a 
half a dozen shots, one bullet 
barely missing Mr. Hughes. 


“We're prohibition agents,” one 


of the six men shouted. Hughes 

was ordered to dismount and was 

taken prisoner. Two of the men 

jumped on the truck and un- 

screwed the cap of the nearest 
1 * 


’ 
said, or something like that. 
Then they sped away in their 
blue sedan. Police believe they 
were hi-jackers. 


Linotype Company, welcomed the print- 


ers. 

John C. Harding of the composing 
room of the Chicago Daily News at- 
tended the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor recently held in Los 
Angeles, Cal. While on the coast, Mr. 
Harding visited A. B. Adair, for fifty 
years foreman of the composing room of 
the Daily News, at his home near Or- 
ange, Cal. 


BLADINE NAMED PUBLISHER 


_ Lars E. Bladine, Dubuque, collector of 
internal revenue for that district, on Nov. 
19, became publisher of the Clinton (la.) 
Advertiser, succeeding Paul H. Karns, 
resigned. Mr. Bladine has been an lowa 
publisher a number of years, beginning 
his career as publisher of the Marathon 
Republic and later becoming part owner 
of the Webster City Freeman-Tribune. 
From 1911-1923, he was publisher of the 
Cedar Falls Daily Record, which he sold. 


[rten 


FLASHES 


An investigation has been started 
Washington to determine if there w 
any contempt of court in the recent Fa 
Sinclair trial. If they don’t stop doi 
things like that, sooner or later they a 
going to hurt William J. Burns’s a 
Harry Sinclair’s feelings awfully, a 
fully much—Frank Sullivan m N 
York World. 


The proposed Hollywood outside 
Victoria, B. C., will not do well. It 
too far from Reno.—James J. Montag 
in New York Herald Tribune. 


We have noticed that few bank 
could be properly described as “y 
men.”’—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Better to have loved and lost—ye 
much better sometimes.—Wall Sir 
Journal, 


One bred of fine stock never thinks 
necessary to mention the fact—) 
couver Sun. 


A minister says “some day chur 
news will be a big thing in journalisr 
It is now when the preacher cuts up 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


That German who has built a tire # 
blows itself up ought to get busy and : 
if he can’t invent a silent back seat 
Wichita Eagle. 


It isn’t surprising to learn that won 
spend so much more on their toilettes t! 
the Government does on its warshi 
The women, as a matter of fact, are 
ways better prepared for war than 
Government is.—Philadelphia Inquirer 


YOU CANNOT COVER 


CONNECTICUT 


without using the 


New Haven 
Journal-Courier 


Only morning paper in Connecticut’s largest 
city, fearless in. policy, influential in the com- 
munity and, therefore, a profitable advertising 


medium. 


The paid circulation of the Journal-Courier which 
exceeds 20,000 copies per issue is circulation paid for 
by its readers themselves and is highly concentrated, 


80% 


Courier readers are intelligent readers 
money to patronize advertisers. 


of it being in the City of New Haven. Journal-_ 


who have the 
The Journal-Courier. 


should be on every Connecticut list. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


245 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


1 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass, 


15 East 40th St. 
New York City 


30 No. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Close-up of Ink Pump 
Control Box, Always 
Outside of Press— 
Away from Danger. 


Plain Sect 


Hoe Patented Ink Pumps, acknowledged to be the greatest im- 
provement in printing press construction in the last 45 years, are an 
exclusive feature of Hoe Presses. 


They assure:- 


1. Safety 6. Economy of Ink and Composition 
2. Convenience 7. Absolutely Clean Ink 

3. Greater Accessibility 8. Uniform Color 

4. Continuous and Even Distribution 9. Better Quality of Printing 

5. Quick and Easy Regulation 10. Elimination of Ductor Rollers 


Greatly reduced costs of operation follow the elimination of mussy 
ink fountains and fountain rollers, expensive ductor rollers, ductor 
cams and other corresponding operating mechanisms. The saving 
effected by dispensing with half, three-quarter and full length ductor 
rollers, alone, is important. 


More Than 2700 Hoe Patented Automatic Ink 
Pumps Are In Use In Newspaper Pressrooms 


All Over The World 


i CU. &: LONDON’ 


V YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS DUNELLEN LONDON 


30 


MAJ. J. C. HEMPHILL, 
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NOTED SOUTHERN 


EDITOR DIES IN 78th YEAR 


Served Charleston News and Courier 31 Years, 21 as Editor— 
Former A. P. Vice-President—Last of “Old 


Southern 


School’’ 


MAzOR JAMES CALVIN HEMP- 
HILL, who for 31 years was on the 
Charleston News and Courier, and for 
the last 21 of those years was editor-in- 
chief, died Sunday morning, Noy. 20, at 
Abbeville, S. C., in his 78th year. 

He left the News and Courier in 
March, 1910, to become editor of the 


Maj. J. C. Hemphill 


Richmond (Va.) Times-Despatch. Thence 
he went to Charlotte, N. C., as editor of 
the Observer, from there to the New 
York Times and later to Washington as 
a correspondent for the Times and the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. His last 
work was as editor of the Spartanburg 
(S.C.) Journal, on leaving which he re- 
tired. 

Major Hemphill as editor of the News 
and Courier attained a national reputa- 
tion. His preference was for good hu- 
mored writing, but when he was stirred 
he wrote with great force. 

He was an associate in a great school 
of journalism. His confreres included 
Henry Watterson of the Louwisville 
Courier Journal, “Joe” Caldwell of the 
Charlotte Observer, “Pat” Walsh of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle; Evan Howell 
of the Atlanta Constitution and Ambrose 
Gonzales of the Columbia (S.C.) State. 
He was the last of this galaxy of South- 
ern editors. 

An editorial obituary in the News and 
Courier says that Major Hemphill’s 
“style was simple, accurate, pure—and 
the beauty of his writing lay in a great 
measure in the effortless way with which 
he did it. He never went out of his path 
to find a strange-faced word and intro- 
duce it to gaping readers. He wrote of 
persons and things with the common 
words and easy-going sentences that pic- 
ture them naturally to average minds.” 

During the days of reconstruction in 
South Carolina, Major Hemphill was a 
“red shirt” rider in Abbeville County. 
He strove for a greater South Carolina. 
He was a fearless antagonist of the move- 
ment which brought the late Senator Till- 
man into power. He also fought corrup- 
tion in the State dispensary system when 
South Carolina was selling liquors. 

Major Hemphill was a former_first 
vice-president of the Associated Press. 
In 1909 he delivered a course of lectures 
on journalism at Yale University. He 
had been in failing health for some 
months, He was recently in Charleston 
to visit the grave of his wife. On his 
way home to Abbeville he collapsed as 
his train neared Summerville, and he was 
a patient there in a hospital over night. 


The journalistic career of Mr. Hemp- 
hill covered an uninterrupted period of 56 
years, starting in 1870, when he assumed 
the editorship of the Abbeville Medium. 
He was born on May 18, 1850, at Due 
West, Abbeville County, S. C., a son of 
the Rev, William Ramsey Hemphill. 
After being graduated from ‘Erskine Col- 
lege in 1870, he took a post-graduate 
course there, receiving a master’s degree 
two years later. In 1909 Erskine awarded 
him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 

After his initial editorial connection of 
nine years with the Medium, he went to 
the News and Courier of Charleston, 
S. C., in 1880, and in the next eight years 
advanced from reporter to city editor, 
managing editor and editor-in-chief. He 
was editor of the Times-Dispatch of 
Richmond, Va., from January, 1910, until 
October, 1911. Then for a few months 
he was editor of the Observer in Char- 
lotte, N. C. In 1912 he was on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Times. 

‘He was a Democrat. He had long been 
actively identified with the work of the 
Department of Publicity and Promotion 
of South Carolina. 


MUSEUM GETS DEATH MASK 


Cast of Rotogravure Inventor’s Fea- 
tures Presented to Columbia U. 


The Chandler Chemical Museum of 
Columbia University, established in honor 
of the late Charles Frederick Chandler, 
one of the founders of the American 
Chemical Society, and pioneer in indus- 
trial chemistry, has just received the 
death mask, a cast of the hands, the pho- 
tographic apparatus, and two likenesses 
of Karl Klietsch, of Vienna, inventor of 
the photogravure and rotogravure proc- 
esses. 

“Klietsch,” said Dr. Ellwood Hendrick, 
Curator of the Museum, “contributed the 
highest development of printed pictures 
that has as yet been devised. 

“He was at once a chemist and an artist 
whose whole purpose in life was to re- 
produce works of art with printing inks 
so well that they would be welcomed by 
art lovers everywhere and become per- 
manent records. 

“Fe had no thoughts of rotogravure 
for newspaper supplements, nor did he 
reap any part of the great sums that were 
paid to others for the use of his inven- 
tions in America. He died last year in 
Vienna at the age of 86.” 


OLD GLOBE MAN DIES 


Charles David Losee, 65, of Westfield, 
N. J., for 40 years in the business office 
of the New York Globe, died Friday 
night, Nov. 18, at the Central Park West 
Hospital, New York. Mr. Losee was 
born in Roslyn, L. I., and had been a 
resident of Westfield for 35 years. His 
connection with the Globe was terminated 
when that newspaper merged with the 
Evening Sun several years ago. 


GUSTAVO NESTI 


Gustavo Nesti, general manager of the 
official Stefani News Agency, died: in 
Rome, Noy, 11. 

A noted newspaper man, Nesti was a 
friend of King Victor Emmanuel and of 
Premier Mussolini, besides many other 
high personages. He had been ill three 
months. 


O’NEIL ESTATE TO FAMILY 


Most of the $220,800 estate of the late 
Eugene M. O'Neil, former publisher of 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Dispatch was left 
to relatives, according to a decree handed 
down in Orphas Court, Pittsburgh, this 
week. Mr. O’Neil died in Paris several 
months ago. 


Obituary 


Wis J. DEARBORN, an em- 
ploye of the Laconia (N.H.) Dem- 
ocrat for the past 45 years, died recently 
at his home in that town. 


MicHaEL M. Byrne, 55 of Roxbury, 
Mass., a compositor for several years on 
the New York World and before that a 
member of the Boston (Mass.) Post com- 
posing room staff for many years, died in 
New York Nov. 13. 


D. B. Payne, 54, editor of the Mar- 
shall (Okla.) Tribune, died recently at 
his home in Marshall after a six months’ 
illness, 


Henry G. Heexe, father of Joseph A. 
Heeke, manager of the classified adver- 
tising department, Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, died at his residence in 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 21. 


R. E. L. Brown, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Oklahoman and Times, was drowned in 
a city park lake at Oklahoma City. His 
body -was recovered nine day after he 
had suddenly disappeared from home, 


Nov. 2. 


Roy Montcomery, oldest Associated 
Press operator in Oklahoma in point of 
service, died at his home in Tulsa, Nov. 
14, of monoxide poisoning, He was 
found unconscious in his garage and died 
at a hospital. 


Ottis M. Moorr, 77, founder of the 
Hoquiam (Wash.) Washingtonian, a 
member of the Washington State Press 
Association, was found dead in his bed 
at the Pythian Home, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, Nov. 12. He was a native of 
Maine. His wife, who died two years 
ago, was a sister of the late A. J. Blethen 
of the Seattle Times. 


Morrison Koerner, 45, a member of 
the news staff of the Chicago Daily News 
and for 25 years a newspaper man of 
Chicago and St. Louis, died Nov. 16 in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, after a long 
illness. He was on the staffs of the 
Chicago Tribune and the Chicago. Eve- 
ning American before joining the Daily 
News. His wife survives. 


Jacoues Wistey, 62, publisher of the 
New England Rundchau and the Con- 
necticut Staatzcitung, two of the leading 
German papers in New England, and a 
resident of Holyoke, Mass., died sud- 
denly in New York Noy. 16, following 
an operation. 


Mrs. Emuy Coox Hopwoop, 91, 
mother of E. C. Hopwood, editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, died Nov. 18 at 
her son’s home. 

Martin B. TRAtNor, aged 67, judge of 
the common pleas court and owner of 
the Greenville (O.) News-Tribune, died 
suddenly of heart disease at his home this 
week. 

ABRAHAM L. CAMPBELL, 66, at one 
time editor of the Manheim (Pa.) Sun 
and the Ephrata (Pa.) Reporter died at 
his home at Columbia, Pennsylvania, 


Nov. 16. 
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KEPT 50-YEAR FILE OF 
GALVESTON DAILY — 


Mrs. John E. Thornton, Widow ‘ol 
News Man, Presents Volumes to 
State University—Her, Son Now 

a Newspaper Man 


Many newspapers publish stories o 
romance, but probably none is yet 5 
touching as that labor of love of Mrs 
John Ed war 
Thornton 6 
Austin who fo: 
more than a half 
century has beet 
daily filing awa: 
a copy of th 
Galveston New: 
pioneer dail 
newspaper o 


Texas. 

Mrs. Thorn 
ton’s story bbe 
came known wit 
the presentatio 
of the 50-year fil 
of the News t 
the University o 
Texas library recently. 

The story began back in 1874 whe 
Thornton married Mary Martin and too 
his young bride to Austin, where he be 
came the correspondent for the Galvesto 
News. a 

Mrs. Thornton thought it would be helj 
ful to her husband if she put away eac 
day for him a copy of the paper for whic 
he was statehouse correspondent. Car 
fully she preserved the files through § 
years before giving them to the library. 

Thornton died in 1898, after havin 
spent 24 years turning out copy for h 
paper from the capitol press room | 
Austin, but in those 24 years Mrs. Thort 
ton formed a habit that could not | 
broken so easily, and she kept up the file 

Then in later years her son, W. kh 
(Tudie) Thornton, took up the work h 
father had done, and with the same tend 
memory of her help as a young bride | 
a promising young newspaper man, help 
her keep up the work. ; 

Today this file, presented to the Unive 
sity, stands as the most complete histo: 
of Texas, with not an issue nor a pai 
missing from the neatly bound volumes 


Mrs. 


J. E. Tuornton 


BRONZE TABLET FOR PRINTER 


A bronze tablet was unveiled 
Philadelphia Nov. 17 in memory of Cat 
John Dunlap and Lt. David C. Ola: 
poole, printers of the Declaration of I 
dependence. Capt. Dunlap emigrat 
from Ireland in 1755. He began public 
tion of the weekly Dunlap’s Pennsylvan 
Packet and General Advertiser in 17) 
and it became a daily in 1784. Lt. Cla 
poole assisted in publishing the Pack 


CHANGES PAGE SIZE 
The North Tonowanda (N. Y.) Bv 
ning News recently changed to an eigh 


column page, after installation of a ne 
Harlan W. Brush is publishe 


press. 


Supplies 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Salling Houses of the? 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY . 
pokane i 
iN 


Kansas City 
Des M 


San Francisco 
oines Portland 


Denver 
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In determining the variance in 
value of advertising in the differ- 
ent newspapers of any city, the 
preference of the heaviest local 
advertisers is the safest criterion 
by which to judge. 


Department stores, although they 
are the greatest buyers, are the 
most careful in space placing. Let 
their judgement aid you in meas- 
uring Portland newspaper values. 


The Journal, greatest in circula- 
tion in the Portland area, has held 
the lead for six consecutive years 


the FOURNAL 


SS 


in department store advertising! 


The leading local specialty mer- 
chants of any modern city must 
know their market and how best 
to reach it. Draw your conclusion 
from results of their experience. 


The Journal is the choice of Port- 
land’s leading specialty merchants 
—solely because it dominates the 
Portland market. 


Food advertisers who must reach 
the homes, place the large bulk of 
their advertising in the Journal. 


Portland, Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY» Special Representatives 


CoH LZClA. Gs O NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Lake State B’k Bldg. 2 W. 45th Street 401 Van Nuys Bldg. 58 Sutter Street 1524 Chestnut Street 


a 
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Let the judgment of 
Portland merchants | 
be your measuring sticky — 


The largest afternoon newspaper in the Pacific Northwest! 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


New England Classified Managers Hold Divisional Meeting in Boston— 
Barnhart of Wheeling Got 10,000 Extra Linage in 3 Days 
—Classified Parasites Busy 


Classified managers who met in Boston recently. Those in the picture in- 
clude: H. Gwaltney, Milwaukee Journal; T. R. Longcope, Boston American 
and Advertiser; Henry C. Stuart, Jr., Boston Herald and Traveler; T. Pike, 
Haverhill Gazette: A. R. Twiss, Worcester Gazette; Mildred Carroll, Marl- 
boro Enterprise; H. Wales Lee, Meriden Morning Record; Howard E. Palmer, 
Hartford Courant; Henry S. Beverage, Portland Express-T elegram-Herald ; 
J. R. Chamberlain, Springfield Republican; James Doherty, Providence 
Journal; M. O. Black, Pawtucket Times; Thomas A. O’Brien, E. G. Oster- 
houdt, Bridgeport Telegram; E. G. Wellington, Fitchburg Sentinel; Wm. F. 
O’Connell, Lowell Courier Citizen; R. H. Whittum, Lewiston Journal; L. 
M. Crowther, Boston American and Advertiser; Harold O’Keefe, Boston Ameri- 
can and Advertiser; D. G. Lewis, Boston American and Advertiser; F. M. 
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Prendergast, Boston Herald and Travele 
Traveler; Geo. R. Thompson, 


Hew to keep promoters of dishonest 
schemes and fraudulent advertisers 
out of the classified advertising columns 
was the text of an address given by 
Edward J. Gallagher of the Boston Bet- 
ter Business Bureau at a divisional meet- 
ing of the Association of Newspaper 


Classified Advertising Managers held 
this month at the Hotel Statler in 
Boston. 


The meeting was the first of a series 
of divisional conferences which will be 
held twice a year, hereafter, supplement- 
ing the annual convention, and was at- 
tended by classified executives of some 
20 New England newspapers. 


The meeting was called by C._L. 
Perkins, of the Chicago Herald-Ex- 


aminer, who is president of the associa- 


tion, and was conducted by T. R. Long- ! 


cope, classified manager of the Boston 
American and Advertiser, 

In addition to Mr. Gallagher’s ad- 
dress, Harry Gwaltney, classified man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Journal spoke, 
urging first, a bigger realization of clas- 
sified possibilities; second, better written 
copy as a means of increasing volume; 
third, more intelligent promotion with 
added emphasis on reason-why copy, fol- 
lowing up each point with successful ex- 
amples. 

“There are only three ways of in- 
creasing classified advertising,” said Mr. 
Gwaltney, “first, sell more ads; second, 
sell bigger ads; third, sell more inser- 
tions.” 

After luncheon, the company adjourned 
for an afternoon session at which a 
round table discussion was held with 
J. R. Doherty, classified manager of the 
Providence Jowrnal, as chairman. 

Some of the problems discussed were: 
first, how to eliminate composing room 
errors: second, Christmas gift suggestion 
pages; third, after Christmas holiday 
markdown sales as a source of additional 
advertising: fourth, cash discounts for 
quicker payment on classified advertis- 
ing bills; fifth, different rates for dif- 
ferent classifications; sixth, the present 
status of used car market, seventh, 
charging by the line versus word-count 
basis: eighth, opportunities to improve 
service to advertisers; ninth, how to re- 
vive the real estate market, now some- 
what quiet throughout New England. 


D. B. Barnhart, classified advertising 
manager of the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
News and Intelligencer, claims to have 
added 10,080 extra lines to his classified 


r; John J. Martin, Boston Herald and 
Boston Herald and Traveler. 


section recently by tying up with the 
display department in a “Pirates Day 
Frolic” idea. He described it this week 
as a “simple idea that can be worked 
at a great profit on any newspaper, both 
for display and classified, and that takes 
very little time.” He advised EpiTor & 
PuBLISHER he would furnish any clas- 
sified manager interested enough to write 
him with the details. 

The Intelligencer and News is start- 
ing a Christmas gift column. Mr. Barn- 
hart said that all the promotion was be- 
ing originated in his own office. 

“We expect to surpass the record 
achieved last year from promotion ob- 
tained from a syndicate office,” he said. 
“Through persistent plugging and efforts 
our classified will show a gain this year.” 


With the approach of the holiday sea- 
son, the “most pernicious of many clas- 
sified parasites,’ the fraudulent operator 
of the home work scheme has become in- 
creasingly active, according to Edward 
L. Greene, general manager of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc., who 
has sent out a special letter to news- 
paper publishers urging them to co- 
operate in an effort to clean up the 
advertising columns, 

“The home work scheme appeals to 
the type of person to whom even the 
loss of a small amount occasions dis- 
tress,’ Mr. Greene wrote. 
papers scrutinize such advertising . very 
carefully, but nevertheless a recent sur- 
vey by the National Better Business 
Bureau shows a marked increase in such 
copy in newspapers throughout the 
United States. 

“The National Bureau urges publishers 
and classified managers to consider with 
the seriousness it deserves their res- 
nonsibility for the continued existence 
in classified columns of misleading or 
fraudulent schemes which depend upon 
this channel to reach their public. 

“Tt is impossible to estimate accurately 
or even to approximate the amount of 
money lost each year through mislead- 
ing classified offers to the public, but we 
both know it is an enormous sum. 

“The loss of this money reacts on 
the publisher in many ways, but the 
most notable one. perhaps, is that it cuts 
into the revenues received from one of 
the most remunerative sections of his 
newspaper. It does this first by helping 
to destroy reader confidence in advertis- 
ing insertions, and second, it reflects on 
the legitimate classified advertiser and 
lessens the pulling power of his copy.” 


“Most news- j 
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MURDER AND SUICIDE END HALLOWEEN PARTY 


Mellon Argues for Limit of 225 Millions on Tax Reduction 
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Yes, Rochester 
Knows Imperia 


MPERIAL Type Metal is certainly “‘in 

the picture’ in Rochester, New York. 
This city where “‘Kodaks’’ are made has 
three splendid papers, the Democrat & 
Chronicle, The Journal, and The Times-Union, 
all using Imperial and the Plus Plan. 


We consider it significant that not in 
Rochester alone, but in a great number of 
other large cities, Imperial is the unani- 
mous choice of newspaper publishers. It 
is significant, too, that the thousands of 
Imperial papers are all showing a decided 
saving on their metal costs. That’s be- 
cause one supply of Imperial Metal, regu- 
larly serviced by the Plus Plan, lasts indefi- 
nitely. Metal replacements and expensive 
“‘toning’’ metalsare never necessary. You I 
agree, that’s real publishing economy. 


Give your shop Imperial economy. 
Write for a copy of the Plus Plan. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturing the following metals: 


LINOTYPE MONOTYPE 
ELROD LUDLOW 
INTERTYPE Se & STEREOTYPE 
LINOGRAPH a ew | THOMPSON 
Philadelphia ij he A New York 
Cleveland Ea ORAS ESE Chicago 
“TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 


in the Composing Room 


(REREREER EE 


———— O_O 
HEADS BODY MATTER CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS 


A Typical Machine Layout: Balanced for average production but not flexible. One group of 
machines will often be overloaded while others stand idle. 


CLASSIFIED HEADS 
O_o nnn 
4 rT he Le 7 7 if 4 fh tf ‘f ff 
e_—_—_———E——————_— OO ee 
BODY MATTER DISPLAY ADS 


IMPROVED Machine Layout: Same number of machines but with greatly increased capacity. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4—Models 25 equipped for body and on each machine for heads. Headings and text produced 
classified; capable of setting either size instantly, chang- at one continuous operation and delivered on the galley 
ing from one to the other without even waiting for together, going to proofreader and make-up together. 
matrices to distribute. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8—Models 26; one magazine for body 
matter; other main magazine and two auxiliary magazines Nos. 10, 11 and 12—Body matter of ads. 


No. 9—Display machine. Large type for heads and ads. 


Such a rearrangement of equipment not only facilitates normal production 
but provides an ample reserve to meet any emergency. The same principle of 
arrangement can be applied to a plant of any size and illustrates only one of 
the many ways in which Linotype plant engineering service can be of help 


in smoothing out operation and increasing productive capacity. Each of the 
Linotype agencies has at least one specialist in composing-room management 
whose services are available to any newspaper executive. Their advice and 
recommendations are given freely and without any obligation. 


“= LINOTYPE“ 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Se 
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BUILDING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


Sunday Tribune Explains Increased Price as Due to Rising Costs— 
Gloversville Paper Furnishes “Curb Service’ — 
News Entertains Carriers 


HE increase in price of the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune from 7 cents to 10 
cents was prompted by the steady rise 
in wage scales, the addition of many 
features and the greater cost of deliver- 
ing newspapers, among other reasons, ac- 
cording to announcement by Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, publisher of the Tribune. 
Since 1919, when the Sunday Tribune 
raised its price from 5 cents to 7 cents, 
the number of features such as the 
magazine, metropolitan and rotogravure 
sections in particular, have ‘been more 
and more expensive to maintain. 

“The Tribune of today, and especially 
the Sunday ‘Tribune, is getting less 
money net out of what the reader pays 
for it than in 1919,’ Col. McCormick 
said. 

“Just recently I found that we were 
using 44 rotogravure rollers to get out 
our rotogravure section weekly, whete- 
as in 1919 we were using but two a 
week, I found also that the ink used 
in the printing of a rotogravure ~sec- 
tion is extremely expensive and costs 
more than the paper used in that sec- 
tion. We are forced to spend more 
money on gasoline for our rotogravure 
work each week than we spend on 
gasoline for a week’s work of our en- 
tire fleet of motor trucks. 

“The fact that the newsboys have 
found it hard work to handle a large 
Sunday paper was another reason for 
increasing the price of the newspaper. 
With the increased price the newsboys 
will naturally get more money.” 


With the idea of providing additional 
service and convenience to its customers, 
the Gloversville (N. Y.) Leader-Repub- 
licaw circulation department has insti- 
tuted a “curb service” in front of its 
offices. Hereafter a paper boy will be 
stationed on the curb line to sell papers 
to persons who drive up in automobiles. 

This service, it is believed, will help 
traffic conditions in a congested area 
and at the same time provide the cus- 
tomer with his evening paper without 
the bother of getting out and then back 
into his machine. 


Twelve hundred carriers of the 
Cleveland News were guests of the 
management in the company’s auditorium 
Friday evening, Nov. 18, at the first of 
a series of entertainments which have 


been arranged for the winter. Under 
the direction of Hugh G. Hinchcliff, 


home delivery manager, and Albert Mc- 
Bride, circulation manager, a program 
of music and boxing events was staged. 


A radio listener’s sport score card for 
followers of football and baseball has 
been suggested as a means of keeping 
the paper’s name before the fansse eos 
small card, about three by five inches, 
can be marked off to represent a grid- 
iron, with numbered lines on which the 
listener can mark the movements of the 
ball. 

Columns for the scores and statistical 
data can be placed along the edge of 
the “field? Scoring information and 
the message of the newspaper distribut- 
ing the cards can be placed on the re. 
verse side. Copy would naturally con 
cern the sport features offered by the 
paper. 


The Chicago Daily News will give 
$300 in cash prizes to the football fans 
who are sufficiently informed to select the 
All-Western Conference team most 
nearly resembling the honor team 
selected by the Daily News sports ex- 
perts. The winner of first prize will 
be awarded $150. 


Ten newsboys from Stoughton, Wis., 
all between 10 and 12 years old, spent a 
day seeing the sights of Chicago as the 
invited guests of the Chicago Tribune. 
Only two of them had_ ever been in 
Chicago before. The trip was the re- 
sult of an arrangement between the 


Tribune and W. K. Mickelson, editor of 
the Stoughton Courier-Hub. 


A number of executives and heads of 
departments of the Indianapolis News 
gave a dinner last Thursday night in 
the Indianapolis Athletic Club for Paul 
S, Boehm and Frank A. Mangold, who 
have just been designated as circula- 
tion manager and assistant circulation 
manager, respectively, of the News. 
Short talks were made at the meeting 
by. Charles Clarke, C. Walter McCarty, 
Don U. Bridge, Earl Shea, Ray D. 
Everson and Mr. Boehm and Mr. Man- 
gold. Mr. Boehm has been with the 
News twelve years and Mr. Mangold 
twenty years. 


James E. Hennessey, circulation man- 
ager of the Fall River (Mass.) Herald 
News, has returned to his desk following 
an automobile vacation tour of Maine. 


Israel Isenberg, county circulation 
manager, Worcester (Mass.) Post, and 
Mrs. Isenberg, are parents of a son. 

The Owen Sound (Ont.) Daily Sun 
Times has organized a 47-day tour from 
Owen Sound to Europe and return, of- 
fering its readers cabin passage, meals, 
guides and all necessities for $640. The 
party will leave May 31, 1928, and tour 
“ngland, France and Scotland, making 
the trip from Paris to London by air. 


NEW “SPECIAL” FIRM 


James 
Organize Agency in New York 


James E. Roe and S. C. Stevens have 
opened offices as the Roe-Stevens Com- 
pany, at 11 West Forty-second street, 
New York City, as national advertising 
representatives of La Prensa, New York 
Spanish daily, and other newspapers. 
The firm expects to open a western of- 
fice in Chicago about the first of the 
year, 

Mr. Roe was connected with the New 
York World for seven years, and has 
had 12 years’ experience as advertising 
manager of various Southern dailies. He 
has also been connected with Cincinnati 
and Columbus papers and with the Balts- 
more Sun, 

Mr. Stevens was connected with the 
Ymaha Bee for 18 years and was adver- 
tising manager of that paper for some 
time. He has had experience in agency 
work in Chicago and the midwest field. 


TEXAS JOURNALISM WEEK 


A tentative program thas been prepared 
under supervision of Dr. C. D. Johnson, 
head of the department of journalism at 
Baylor University, Waco, for the second 
observance of journalism week at that 
institution. Dates for the observance are 
April 25 to 29. The first day will be de- 
voted to metropolitan journalism; second 
day, college and high school journalism ; 
third day, advertising; fourth day, maga- 
zine editing. 


PENNSYLVANIA MERGER 


Grover W. Boyd, president of the 
Donora (Pa.) Evening Herald and Will 
H. Watson, publisher of the Donora 
American have announced the amalgama- 
tion of the two papers. The paper will 
be published each evening, excepting 
Sunday, under the name of the Herald- 
American. Both Boyd and Watson will 
be active in the management of the new 
paper. 


TALBOT PAPERS CONSOLIDATED 


Paul B. Talbot, editor and publisher of 
Towa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer, has 
announced that effective with the January 
issues these two monthly publications will 
appear as one publication twice a month, 
under the title Jowa Farmer and Corn 
Belt Farmer. 
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REPRESENTING THE 
NEWSPAPERS 


HE Watertown (Wis.) Times has 

announced the appointment of the 
Weaver, Stewart Company to represent 
it in the national advertising field. 


The Calexico (Cal.) Chronicle, has 
announced the appointment of the Fred 
L. Hall Company, Inc., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle, as its Pacific 
Coast representative effective Nov. 1. 
The Chronicle, heretofore, has not been 
represented nationally. 

The same company has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative of the 
Vallejo (Cal.) Morning Times-Herald 
and the Vallejo Evening Chronicle. 


ILLINOIS MERGER 


Jenison of Paris Daily News Buys 


and Consolidates Beacon 
The Paris (Ill.) Daily News has been 


purchased by E. M. Jenison, president of 
the Paris Beacon Publishing Company 


Zz 
¥ 


and publisher of the Paris Daily Bea, 

The purchase was consummated } 
19, and on Novy. 23 the two papers y 
consolidated and published in the p 
of the Daily Beacon under the nam 
the Beacon-News. The publication 
be continued under the corporation of 
Paris Beacon Publishing Company, 

E. M. Jenison, who was for some y 
editor of the Fond du Lac (Wis.) C 
monwwealth, purchased the Paris Bez 
Dec. 1 last. 


WALL LEASES ANOTHER WEEK 


The Nottoway Record and 
Farmer, a weekly newspaper at Cr 
Va., has been leased by J. B. ¥ 
owner and publisher of the Farm 
(Va.) Herald. James C. Latimer, for 
secretary of the Virginia Press Asse 
tion, and late field secretary for the P 
Congress of the World, who is | 
news editor of the Farmville Herald 
look after the news end for the Ne 
way Record and Amelia Farmer. E 
Bradshaw, former publisher of the | 
ord-Farmer was unable to give his 
sonal attention to the newspaper. 


; WHAT EYE SPECIALISTS — 
‘SAY ABOUT | 


Tonic No.5 


Smt LINOTYPE «« 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


BrookLyn, New York 


GENTLEMEN: 


In order that the human eye may distinguish an object dis- 
tinctly, it must, in relation to the eye, subtend an angle of five 


minutes. 


Letters which subtend an angle of five minutes:are visible to the 
normal eye, but continued reading of type of that size would 
result in retinal asthenopia (fatigue), with all its attendant dis- 
comfort to the eye, and reflex disturbances to the nervous system. 


Many persons are unable to distinguish letters which subtend 
an angle of five minutes, owing either to opacities in the eye, 
corneal scars, or congenital lack of sufficient nerve endings in the 
macular area of the retina (that portion of the retina used in 


direct vision). 


The letters of Ionic No. 5 measure one and one-fourth milli- 
meters in height, and’subtend an angle of eleven minutes at a 
distance of fifteen inches from the eye, the correct reading dis- 
tance. This angle is six minutes greater than is necessary for 
normal vision, and there can be no doubt that this type can be 
read comfortably by a great many more people than would be the 


case with smaller type. 


Furthermore, the legs of the letters of Ionic No. 5 are thicker 
and consequently appear blacker than the style of type which has 
been used by newspapers heretofore. It must be borne in mind 
that the thing the eye grasps is the black letter, and not the white 
spaces between the letters. Therefore the lesser amount of white 
space which results from using the larger letter is no disadvantage. 


The use of this type will prove a boon, not only to the reading 
public, but to typographers, who always experience more or less 
retinal fatigue where small size letters are used. 


CLEMENT B. Epcar, Opt. D. 


No. 8 


OF A SERIES 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPAN 
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THE ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
OF EVERY ADVERTISER 


\ 
N Why 
REG 


Media Records, Inc., has marshalled an army of trained auditing 
and accounting experts to compile as one organization advertis- 
ing lineage under a national, standardized system of newspaper 
measurement:— 


To provide a national source of advertising lineage information 
for agents, advertisers and publishers. 


To measure each display advertisement of every advertiser, 
national, local, automotive or financial. 


To classify and tabulate every advertiser under a standardized 
and uniform system of classification. 


To render this service on every newspaper in every city of 
over one hundred thousand population. 


Media Records, Inc., answers the insistent demand of the ad- 
vertising profession for a national audit of newspaper lineage and 
furnishes a service now available to publisher, advertisers and 
advertising agencies. 


Prospectus on request 


MEDIA RECORDS 


INCORPORATED 
245 West 55th St., New York City 


BOSTON NEW YORK COLUMBUS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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WOMEN IN ADVERTISING AND JOURNALISM 


Florence Brobeck Resigns as Herald Tribune Institute Director— 
Doris Fleeson With N. Y. News—Woman Edits One of Most 
Successful Boston 


Suburb Weeklies 


pers FLEESON, formerly associate 
editor of the Great Neck (L. I.) 
News, has joined the staff of the New 
York Daily News 
as a reporter. 
Graduated from 
the University of 
Kansas with the 


Class of 1925, 
Miss Fleeson’s 
first experience 
was with the 
Pittsburg (Kan.) 
Star. Then she 


went to Chicago 


where she first 
worked for the 
Chicago Journal, 


later transferring 
to the Herald- 
Examiner. In Chicago, Miss Fleeson 
did general assignment work, covering 
many important stories. 

Her first desk job was in Evanston, 
Tll., where she served some time as 
society editor of the Evanston News- 
Index. She came to New York last 
year, and started worl: for Hal Lanigan, 
editor of the Great Neck News, a subur- 
ban tabloid. 


Doris FLEESON 


Miss Florence Brobeck, director of the 
New York Herald Tribune Institute and 
a member of the Institute staff for seven 
years, resigned cn. Nov. 21. Miss Lettie 
Gay, formerly dietitian for the Institute, 
has been appointed the new director. 
Miss Gay, who is also Mrs. Gerald Car- 
son, has just returned from a leave of 
absence. During the time that she was 
away, a small daughter, Nancy Gay 
Carson, was born. Miss Gay joined the 
Herald Tribune in 1924. She is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 


and studied dietetics in the Barnes Hos- 
pital in St. Louis. Before coming to the 
Herald Tribune she was dietitian for the 
New York Hospital, specializing in 
children’s diets. 


Will Irwin and his wife, Inez Haynes 
Irwin, were guests of honor at the din- 
ner of the New York Newspaper 
Women’s Club, Nov. 18. They described 
to the club the work of the new com- 
mittee of the Author’s League looking 
toward better conditions in the field of 
article writing and free lancing. At the 
preceding dinner, Nellie Revell and Elsie 
McCormick conducted .a debate on the 
news value of the queens of Hollywood, 
where both had been working during the 
summer. Mary Margaret McBride 
talked about ghost writing. 


Mrs, Neal Myatt Kyle, editor and 
manager of the Pleasantville (O.) 
News, and associate editor of the 
Somerset (O.) Press, wiil speak at the 
farmers’ institute in Ohio this year. 


Velma Farnum, after a year’s stay in 
New York, has returned to her position 
as advertising manager for the Tillamook 
(Ore.) Herald. 


One of Boston’s suburban weekly news- 
papers is published by a woman, Mrs. 
J. Lee Robinson, who is managing editor 
of the Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune. 

The paper was founded in 1878 by J. 
Lee Robinson, and at his death Mrs. Rob- 
inson continued it and has made it one 
of the most respected papers in the state. 
For the past three years she has been 
making a feature of a full page each week 
on better government. She is a staunch 
advocate of the city manager plan. 


nnn EEE SEES 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE FEATURE FIELD 


United Press to Start Blanket Feature Service—George Matthew 
Adams Offered Unauthorized Kaiser Interview 
by French Agency 


HE United Press this week an- 
nounced a new featutre service to be 
released beginning Monday, Dec. 12. 

It is a blanket service, containing 
features for almost every department of a 
newspaper, and will be produced by the 
United Press in cooperation with the 
United Feature Syndicate. 

Four comic strips, a regular program 
of first-run serial fiction with daily illus- 
trations, a daily sports cartoon, daily 
fashion, beauty and house and garden 
features, a daily children’s story illus- 
trated with a picture puzzle, sports para- 
graphs, “midget” short stories, and 
matted news-feature pictures comprise the 
service as first offered. 

“We expect to add to the service and 
improve it just as rapidly as the response 
from publishers will permit,’ said Hugh 
Baillie, general business manager of the 
United Press. “The first response from 
the announcement has indicated that there 
is a wide demand for a blanket service 
containing features of better-than-ordi- 
nary quality, and in the possession of 
which publishers can feel secure.” 

Although the United Press has for 
several years worked in cooperation with 
its auxiliary, the United Feature Syndi- 
cate, in securing individual newspaper 
features, the United Press itself has never 
heretofore offered a general service of 
this kind. The United Feature Syndicate 
has obtained and distributed such features 
as the fortnightly articles by David Lloyd 
George, articles by Sir Philip Gibbs, the 
serialization of “Abie’s Irish Rose,” the 
memoirs of William Jennings Bryan, the 
services produced by the Conde Nast 
organization, and other separate features. 
No effort has heretofore been made, how- 
ever, to offer nationally through the 


United Press a 
features. 


complete service of 


George Matthew Adams, of George 
Matthew Adams Service, was recently 
offered an Armistice Day feature, pur- 
porting to be an interview with the 
former Kaiser, by the Continental Press 
Agency of Paris. The price was $200. 

After reading the interview, in which 
Wilhelm regretted that he had mobilized 
the German army and apologized abjectly, 
Mr. Adams became suspicious and cabled 
directly to Doorn. 


An official attached to the ex-Kaiser’s 
household promptly replied that the whole 
interview was a fake. 

The Continental Press Agency is a 
small concern managed by two young 
Englishmen. 


The Boston Metropolitan Chapter, 
American Red Cross, has received the 
sum of $1,276 as the proceeds from a 
lecture by Edgar Guest at the Statler 
Hotel under the auspices of the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald. 


“Nick” Nichols, cartoonist creator of 
“Just S’posin,” “The Young Upstarts,” 
and other strips, has joined the staff of 
Associated Editors, Inc., to draw a new 
feature, “Peter Pen.” 


King Features Syndicate, Inc., is pro- 
ducing the “Step Word Puzzle,” a 
feature by Arthur Wynne. Herman 
Thomas, creator of the daily comic strip, 
“Tommy Tucker,’ has been added to the 
comic art staff of King Features Syndi- 
cate, Inc. Miss Florence Ross, manu- 
script editor of King Features Syndicate, 
Inc., returned from visit in Europe. 


Satisfy 
our 
Stereotyper 


Mill Conditioned Wood Dry 
Mats, made for plants of all sizes, 
the 
With them he need no longer 


save stereotyper trouble. 
worry about shallow plates, un- 
even shrinkage and the uncertain- 
ty and variation in humidifying 
dry mats in his own foundry. He 
can be sure of deep molds with- 
out cutting through the mat; of 
more and exact shrinkage and 


splendid printing. 


Wise publishers give their men 
the tools they want to work with. 
We assume full responsibility for 
results from Mill Conditioned Dry 
Mats and your stereotyper will be 
relieved and made happy to be 


free of it. 


Mill Conditioned Wood Dry 
Mats are really a great advance in 
the dry mat process and you 
should make a thorough trial of 
them for your own satisfaction 


and the comfort of your stereo- 


typer. 


Woop FLonc CorroraTION 
Stillwater, New York ‘ 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY AFFAIRS 


William E. Randall Joins New York American—Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc., Open Philadelphia Office— 
Stellings Company Moves 


ILLIAM E. RANDALL, who has 
been in charge of the media de- 
partment of the Joseph Richards Com- 
pany for the past ten years, has joined 
the national advertising department of the 
New York American. 


Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc, 
financial advertising agency, with princt- 
pal offices at 131 Cedar street, New York 
City, has announced the opening of a 
Philadelphia office, on the eighth floor of 
the Packard building in that city. It is 
in charge of R. F. Record. 


The E. G. Stellings Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, N. C., agency, has moved 
into new and larger offices at 503-504 
Murchison National Bank building. 


lames Houlihan, Inc., Pacific Coast 
with offices in Los Angeles and 
has opened a branch office in 


Ar- 


agent, 
Oakland, i ich. 
Portland, in the Pacific building. 


thur Poltoon is manager. Mr. Houlihan 
recently completed a merger with the 
Hal S. Nelson agency in Seattle. 


A. Carman Smith, president of Smith 
& Ferris advertising agency of Los An- 
eeles, recently addressed the opening 
meeting of the Round Table of the Ad- 
vertising Club of San Diego. 


Arthur Kudner of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, advertising agency, and a party 
of friends left Chicago last Wednesday 
morning in Mr. Kudner’s plane for a 
hunting trip in New Mexico. Included 
in the party were Mrs. Kudner, Chester 
Foust and Capt. A. N. Parker, pilot. 


Donald Burnham, formerly with E. 
Burnham, Inc., Manufacturers of toilet 
preparations and operators of schools of 
beauty culture, Chicago and New York, 
has joined M. P. Gould Company, New 
York advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 


ORANGE MARKET GREW 
WITH ADVERTISING 


Annual Report of California Growers 
Shows Returns $22,000,000 Ahead 
of Last Year—Sunkist Ads 
Cost Less Than 1¢ a Year 


Consistent advertising in newspapers 
and magazines is reflected in the recently 
announced annual report of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange of Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Newspaper campaigns were run on 
oranges and lemons in papers with a com- 
bined circulation of 38,676,641. Nineteen 
magazines were used. 

Returns f.o0.b. California were nearly 
$22,000,000 ahead of last year’s high rec- 
ord and shipments 7,000 carloads greater. 

About 4134 million dollars went for 
freight and refrigeration charges, bring- 
ing the delivered carload value of the 
year’s crop to over 16] millions. 

The estimated retail value of the crop 
was $255,000,000, which means that Amer- 
ican families spent $9.33 each on the 
average for California citrus fruits. The 
per capita expenditure was $2.15. 

“The total supply of oranges and grape- 
fruit in the United States and Canada 
was approximately 10,000 cars greater 
than last season, 17,000 more than in 
1924-25, and several thousand cars in ex- 
cess of the previous largest supply in 
1923-24, when Exchange oranges averaged 
$1.00 per box less than in the year just 
closed,” E. G. Dezell, manager of the 
Exchange, said. 

The Exchange marketed 50,468 car- 
loads, or more than 22,250,000 boxes of 
California citrus fruits. The f.o0.b Cali- 
fornia returns to Exchange shippers, es- 
timated cars yet unsold, was $85,295,840, 
with a delivered value to the wholesale 
trade of $114,843,724. 

“The increase in United States supply 


Largest Circulation 
and 


Largest Volume of 
Advertising 


of any Daily west 


of Missourt. 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


of oranges and grapefruit in the last 15 
years has been five times as rapid as the 
gain in population,” states Mr. Dezell, 
“and the satisfactory disposition of this 
large California orange crop stands out 
prominently among other fruit and food 
products.” 

The iemon crop was the largest ever 
produced in California, the report shows. 
The maximum quantity that could be con- 
sumed from week to week was shipped 
and the market improved greatly the lat- 
ter part of the season, resulting in a 
large volume market at a favorable 
average return. 

Tremendous gains were made in export 
shipments. Europe took 500,000 boxes 
of Sunkist oranges and grapefruit shipped 
via the Panama Canal, more than double 
the exports of the previous year. Direct 
shipments to Hawaii, the Philippines and 
the Orient also increased, amounting to 
200,000 boxes. 

Standardization, development of for- 
eign and domestic markets, consumer ad- 
vertising, dealer service, development of 
new fruit uses and outlets, supply, traffic, 
legal, research, insect control and by- 
products departments are important Ex- 
change services enumerated in the re- 
port, aside from actual marketing. 


Exchange growers have now invested 
nearly nine million dollars in advertising 
and merchandising California citrus fruits 
to consumer and trade. Gross sales on a 
delivered basis during these 20 years 
have been well over a billion dollars with 
an f.o.b. return to members of $788,- 
346,542. Sunkist advertising costs grow- 
ers less than one cent per year per con- 
sumer, or % to % of a cent per dozen 
of their product. 


(F"| inotype Mailbag } 


“Emergency Service” 


“We wish to thank you most 
heartily for the prompt service 
you gave us this past week. We 
had heard a great deal about Lin- 
otype emergency service, but this 
oe our first opportunity to test 
i uy 
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AD TIPS 


Aikin-Kynett Company, 1420 Walnut street, 
Vhiladelphia. Again making contracts with 
newspapers in various sections for J. Frank 
Shellenberger Company, Mentho-o-lic cough 
wafers, Philadelphia. 


N. W. Ayer & Som, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing account for the Libbey 
Glass Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Barrows, Richardson & Alley, 420 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Now handling account for 
the Monrce Calculating Machine Company, 
Orange, N. J 


Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read, 222 W. 
Adams street, Chicago. Placitfg account for the 
Herrick Refrigerator Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Blackett & Sample Inc., 58 E. Washington 
street, Chicago. Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for the O. C. Hansen Mfg. 
Company, gloves, Milwaukee, Wisconsin and the 
Wander Company, Ovaltine, Chicago. 


Sterling Beeson, Inc., 2nd National Bank 
Building, Tcledo. Again placing orders with 
newspapers for the Conklin Pen Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Calkins & Holden, 247 Park avenue, New 
York. Placing copy for the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, food products, Pittsburgh. 


Caples Company, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York. Will place account for the Erie 
Railroad. Effective January 1, 1928, this office 
will handle the Travelers Cheques advertising 
of the American Express Company in addition 
to their tours and travel publicity. 


George L. Dyer Company, 285 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing copy with newspapers 
in a few selected sections for the Pyrene Mfg. 
Company, fire extinguishers, Newark, N. J. 


Lawrence Fertig Company, 183 Madison ave- 


nue, New York. Placing account for M. 
Samuels & Company, “Newark Shoe,” Balti- 
more. 


_ Geyer Company, 3rd National Bank Build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio, Flacing account of the 
Medco Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 350 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Placing copy with news- 
papers in selected sections for the Pain Patch 
Company, East Orange, N. J 

Hommann & Tarcher, Inc., 551 5th avenue, 
New York. Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for Smith Bros., coug 
syrup, Poughkeepsie, N. : 

Hurja Chese & Hooker, 
Chicago. Now handling account for the Linen- 
doll Heater Corporation, Chicago. 


George J. Kirkgasser’ Company, 400 North 


Hearst Building, 


Our business is to help 
make your business 


better—by increasing 
your Classified 
Adbveriising 


e 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, lnc. 


International Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


336 Market Street Philadelphia 


a business conducted 
without contracts 
must deliver the 
goods to succeed. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Michigan avenue, Chicago. Reported will plac 
account for the Alfred Johnson Skate Company 
Chicago. 

Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., 8 West 40th street 
New York. Now handling account for the Jews 
Tea Company, Chicago. j 

Paris & Peart, 369 Lexington avenue, Ney 
York, Placing account for McKesson & Rol 
bins, Inc., ‘‘Woodtone,”’ Bridgeport, Conn, 

Peck Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th stree 
New York. Now _ handling account for tt 
Coraldina. Inc., toilet preparations, New Yor! 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 136 West 3ist_ stree 
New York. Now handling account for tt 
American Radiator Company, New York. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, 360 North Mich 
gan avenue, Chicago. Placing account for Jac: 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Towa, to a 
vertise its ‘Country Club” and “Towa 
Brand’? hams and bacons. 

Sternfield, Godley, Inc., 9 Park Place, Ne 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in s 
lected sections for the Advance Battery Coy 
pany, radio, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vanderhosof & Co., 167 East Ontario stree 
Chicago. Placing account’ for the  Kewan 
Private Utilities Company, Kewanee, Illino 
manufacturers of water systems. 

(Winsten & Sullivan, Inc., 420 Lexington ay 
nue, New York. Now handling account for { 
Marinello Company, New York. 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS—blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth larg- 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and _ thoroughly 
sells both dealer and consumer) 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Represented by Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Portland 


ABC Figures 


will soon be available on the 
most powerful of all news- 
paper combinations in 
Southern Kansas. 


The new Evening Eagle is grow- 
ing rapidly. 


The Wichita Eagle 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 
Wichita, Kansas 


Represented by The 8, ©, Beckwith 
Special Agency 


SERVICE 


(A 


Building Organization 
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Here’s Something For 
Your Readers To Decide 


The customer with a grouch seldom 
tells you why he has it. He just quits. 

Do you really know what influences 
most readers to prefer a certain paper? 
Neither do we—entirely. 

Why not give your readers an oppor- 
tunity to let you know whether they like 
the looks of your newspaper. The test 
will be very interesting, especially if too 
much has been taken for granted. And 
the test will not involve any real expense. 


If you discover that all is well, you will 
be glad to have your judgment vindi- 
cated. If you discover otherwise, you 
should be glad that you were progressive 
enough to put it to a vote. 

The nearest Intertype sales office has 
the plan for feeling the pulse of your 
readers—how they like the looks of your 
newspaper. The plan has worked for 
others. It will work for you and without 
any real cost. 


Intertype matrices are STANDARD for slug-casting machines 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


Text set in 10 Point Intertype Ideal News 
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WITH THE GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Union Pacific to Spend $100,000 Advertising Utah Scenery—Adver- 
tisers Furnish Relief for New England Flood Sufferers— 
Royal Uses ‘Air Truck” 


en nnnnenee EEE 


fMHE Union Pacific System -will spend 

$100,000 in advertising Utah’s scenic 
and industrial resources in 1928, accord- 
ing to a report of officials who attended 
a recent meeting of the company in 
Omaha. A large portion of the money 
will be used to exploit the scenic attrac- 
tions of southern Utah where the railroad 
has constructed hotels and cabins and 
started bus lines, etc. 


In connection with the recent flood in 
New England, the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company of Boston, Mass., has offered to 
assist retailers and jobbers in rehabilita- 
tion of business by replacing free of 
charge all Gillette razors and blades 
damaged by water. 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company, through its president, Wie): 
Davidson, has donated $5,000 for relief 
work. The concern also sent truckloads 
of food into the stricken area for free 
distribution to the flood sufferers. The 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of Boston also contributed 
$5,000 as did the National Life Insurance 
Company of Montpelier, Vt. 


The “air truck” of the Royal Type- 
writer Company of Hartford, Conn., now 
being used extensively to deliver type- 
writers from the air throughout the 
United States, recently visited Providence, 
R. I. Fall River, Mass., and Dartmouth, 
Mass., dropping typewriters by parachutes. 


The Massachusetts Chiropody Asso- 
ciation is completing plans for the estab- 
lishment of a fund of $60,000 to be used 
in newspaper advertising to educate men, 
women and children to take care of their 
feet. Dr. John F. Kelly is president of 
the association. 


The American La France Company has 
placed a newspaper campaign in 10 cities 
where it has dealers announcing the 
formation of a sales combination with the 
Stuart Motor Car Company of Boston. 
The account is handled by the New York 
office of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
and L. B. Dudley, manager, pointed out 
to Eprror & PustisHer this week that 
while this opening campaign was small it 
was a significant indication of the “way 
the wind was blowing.’ It will be fol- 
lowed shortly by another drive in the 
same 10 cities with copy telling about the 


new model Stuart trucks. The American 
La France Company recently completed a 
merger with the Foamite-Childs Company 
Of Utica, Ne Y: 

The American Optical Company is 
making an intensive newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign, sponsoring the new “Tillyer 
Lenses.” The manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing is a tie-up with local opticians. 


A committee has been chosen by shock 
absorber manufacturers to co-operate 
with the National Better Business 
Bureau for the elimination of extrava- 
gant and inaccurate advertising methods 
and for the standardization of trade 
practices. 

Members of the committee are: Guy 
Lemmon, of the Hassler Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis; Edward Ro‘h- 
man of the Campbell-Ewald Advertising 
Agency representing the Delco-Remy 
Corporation, Detroit; W. A. Clare of the 
House Engineering Corporation, Buffalo ; 
George A. Ralls of the Gabriel Snubber 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland; and 
V. W. Dow of the John Warren Watson 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Union Tobacco Company, New York, 
which has taken over American rights to 
“Three Castles’ an English cigarette, is 
placing an introductory advertising cam- 
paign in newspapers of New York and 
Boston, through the Federal Advertising 
Agency, New York. Other cities will be 
used later. 


Sir Thomas Lipton, who recently 
marked his arrival in this country by 
placing the largest newspaper campaign 
ever run for Lipton’s Tea, will leave 
shortly on a business trip to the Pacific 
Coast. The Lipton advertising is placed 
by the William H. Rankin Company, 
New York advertising agency. 


The Oregon City Woolen Mills of 
Portland, Ore., have discontinued maga- 
zine advertising, and is concentrating in 
the newspapers. 


The David Schulte financial interests 
have organized Demley, Inc., to under- 
take the sale on a national scale of the 
M. E. Bernhardt Company pocket light- 
ers. Extensive consumer advertising is 
being planned to follow the trade pub- 
lication campaign, which will begin im- 
mediately. 


INTRODUCING A BANK 


Copy Writer Finds Novel Way of 


“Telling All’ in Advertisements 


An advertisement to be successful 
should, like a love-sick heroine of a 
tabloid story, “tell all.’ Sometimes this 
is a difficult problem; when the subject 
to be introduced to the public is, for 
instance, a bank with its varied services. 
But a novel way was found the other day 
by the copy writer of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York, who opened 
the door of his institution figuratively 
speaking and let the public look in. This 
method appears adaptable to other banks. 

He opened his advertisement with the 
line: “What a man of business SEES 
re through the door of a bank.” 
And it continued: 

“When a business man looks through 
the doors of a bank it is not as a student 
of architectural design. He looks to see 
things done. He looks to see what that 
bank can do for him. 

“What will he first see through the 
doors of the Seaboard? A business-like 
atmosphere and special departments ready 
to do definite things for him. 

“He sees, for example— 

“A cotton merchant discussing the 
financing of the coming crop. 

“A manufacturer establishing a tem- 
porary line of credit. 


“A retired business man, with his 
lawyer, in conference with a Trust Officer 
establishing a Trust Agreement to pro- 
tect his estate. 

“An importer receiving the necessary 
documents to clear a shipment of rubber 
from Singapore. 

“A customer of the bank securing 
credit information on a Chicago firm. 

“A treasurer of a corporation arrang- 
ing for the appointment of a transfer 
agent for the stock of his company. 

“A widow arranging for the custody 
of her securities. 

“A sales manager obtaining letters of 
introduction for a representative of his 
company about to sail for Europe. 

“An exporter establishing a line of 
credit against his documentary bills 
covering shipments to Cape Town. 

“Wherever you look in the Seaboard 
you will see a wide range of banking 
work being conducted along modern 
lines.” 


JOURNALISM TEACHERS TO MEET 


Directors and teachers of more than 125 
colleges and universities will attend the 
journalism convention at the University 
of Iowa, Dec. 28-31, of the American As- 
sociation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism. Dr. Frank L. 
Mott, director of the Iowa school, is in 
charge of local arrangements. 
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Indiana has a very interesting story to tell the national 
advertiser if he is interested in its people as buyers of 
quantity and quality products. It will take more space 
than this advertisement permits to enumerate the buy- 
ing power and buying habits of 607,000 prosperous 
American families who live in accordance with the high- 
est standards of American communal life. 


Indiana’s leading newspapers have spent years in 
gathering facts to show how these families work, live 
and play. If you want these facts,—to apply them to 
the promotion of the sale of your product, ask these 
leading newspapers listed below and they will gladly 
send them without any obligation on your part. _ 


Circu- 5,000 


lation lines 
*Colaumbus: Republscaniy.. «.0e eerie (E) 5,016 .03 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ......... (M) 41,747 09 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........ cS) 31,314 09 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel .......... (E) 44,699 -10 
tErankfort. -Limesior 3-.cclae seas cere (M&S) 8,193 04 
**Cary Evening Post-Tribune ......... (E) 17,002 06 
**Huntington Press ..............++- (M&S) 5,022 03 
*Indianapolis News ..........-++++++: (E) 129,480 25 
**Lafayette Journal & Courier. .(M) aint 
(E) 13,813 21,744 .06 
+La Porte Herald-Argus .............. (E) 6,720 04 
*Marion Leader Tribune ......... (M&S) 10,009 04 
+Shelbyville Democrat .............. (E) 4,038 025 
**South Bend News-Times ..... (M) He 
(E) 18,288 28,146 08 
**South Bend News-Times ............ (S) 26,741 07 
*South Bend Tribune ..(S) 24,409....(E) 25,473 07 
*Terre Haute Tribune ............ (E&S) 23,086 .06 


*A. B. C. Published’s Statement, October 1, 1927. 
**A B.C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1927 
+Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1927. 
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Think of it—there are four times the number of buyers per square mile in the New England 
states as compared with the average number found in the United States. In other words, 


the density of population in this section is 119.4 per square mile as against 35.5 for the 
nation as a whole. 


Within a fifty mile radius live 97 percent of the population of Connecticut, 61 percent of 
the people of Massachusetts, 57 percent of New Hampshire and 77 percent of Maine. 


This evidence is conclusive that it takes a minimum of time, money and effort to reach the 
heart of the New England market. And if there is any doubt in your mind as to whether 
or not these people have the means to buy we will conclude by saying that New England 
possesses 29 percent of the Savings Bank deposits of the country, which is more than four 
times its proportion based on population or fourteen times based on area. 


Can you then question the merits of these newspapers listed below when they reach the 
greatest potential market in the country? 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,681 


. Circu- 2,500 : 

a. 2,500 10,000 Tation linea ; Cireu- 2,500 
lation *Bridgeport Post-Telegram lation lines 
*Pawtucket 

*Providence 

*Providence 

*Providence 

*Providence 

*Providence 


RHODE ISLAND—Population, 604,397 


*Bridgeport Post 

*Hartford Courant 

*Hartford Courant 
tHartford Times 
**Middletown Press (E 


) , . a 
+New Haven Register. (E&S) , : ; Westerly Sun 
*New London Day (E) 
tNorwich Bulletin ( 
tNorwalk Hour (E) 
TtSouth Norwalk Sentinel. (E) 
E 


(E) 4,970 05 
VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
*Barre Times (E) 7,192 ‘ 
tBrattleboro Reformer ... 3,535 
*Stamford Advocate (E) A “Burlington Free Press,. 14,757 
cury (M&E) i ‘ 1 *Waterbury Republican-American *Rutland Herald 11,815 
**New Bedford Sunday Standard (M&E) 7St. Johnsbury Caledonian 
(8) f i ' *Waterbury Republican. .(S). 16,560 .08 ‘ Record 4,062 
*North Adams Transcript. (E) , r A MAINE—Population, 768,014 
*Pj * n - Express, 5 
en Facile =) “inal e giggle eae 62,473.20 1 *A. B, C, Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1997. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population, 443,683 ** A, B, C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1927, 
*Concord Monitor-Patriot..(E) 6,279 .0375 F 
M&E) ; . F vKeens, Sentinel 3994 036 : + Government Statement, October 1, 1927, 


** Worcester Sunday wlapeaee Manchester Union-Leader Tf Government Statement, March 31, 1927, 
(8) \ . P (M&E) 31,826 +15 (B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Eve, Bulletin, 
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$500,000 PLANT OCCUPIED BY 


GARY (IND.) POST-TRIBUNE 


26 U. S. Steel Officials Present at Formal Opening of Two- 
Story Structure—Much New Equipment 
Installed 


New Gary Post-Tribune Plant 


HE new $500,000 plant of the Gary 

(Ind.) Post-Tribune was formally 
opened recently. The date was a gala day 
in Gary’s history 
as the new $2,- 
000,000 Gary Ho- 
tel was formally 
opened at that 
time and corner- 
stones laid for the 
City Hall and the 
Gary _— schools’ 
memorial  build- 
ing. 

Present: at the 
official opening 
were 26 high off- 
cials of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation 
amd subsidiary 
companies, in- 
cluding President J. A. Farrell-and Vice- 
president John Hulst. . 

The new Post-Tribune building has a 
frontage of 57 feet on Broadway, Gary’s 
main business street, and 125 feet on 
Fourth Place, a new thoroughfare being 
developed as part 
of the Gary Gate- 
way-Civic Center. 

On the south of 
the building is an 
areaway eight 
feet wide from 
which stairs reach 
the press room 
in the basement, 
the mezzanine 
floor and the top 
floor. ‘yn.e's'e 
stairs are covered 
as the top floor 
extends over all 
but some 40 feet 
of the front of 


J. R. SnypER 


F. E. Westcott 


the areaway. 

There are two main entrances, one on 
either side of the front and both giving 
into the lobby of the business office. This 
office with a 22-foot ceiling occupies the 
entire front of the building. Three large 
windows on either side and plate glass 
clear across the front provide an abund- 
ance of light and air. The mezzanine 
floor begins about 40 feet from the front 
and extends clear through the rest of 
the building. A balcony, varying from 
12 to 20 feet in width, is enclosed with 
the business office. Under this part of 
the balcony are offices of the publisher, 
stenographer, secretary and the vault. 


This entire office space has been 
paneled in walnut. A marble topped 
counter runs around three sides of the 
room and a stair- 
way at the south 
side connects with 
the mezzanine. 
The classified de- 
partment occupies 
the main floor 
and the display 
the mezzanine 
balcony. 

Directly at the 
top of the stairs 
through windows 
in the paneling 
the public reaches 
the circulation de- 
jai yie eo - JANA 
advertising _pri- 
vate office and work room also occupy 
some of the rear space on the mezzanine. 
Locker and wash rooms, mailing and car- 
rier rooms take up the rest of the space. 
Carrier boys reach their room by a rear 
stairway in the areaway. Two chutes 
in the mailing room feed the papers to 
trucks in the alley. 

The first floor ends 65 feet from the 
front and the other 60 feet is the upper 
part of the press room. A rebuilt 64- 
page unit type Hoe press occupies the 
north half of the room. It is the intention 
to use the other half for another press 
when the need arises but for the present 
the stereotype equipment is located there. 

A Cutler-Hammer conveyor carries the 
papers directly overhead to the mailing 
room on the next floor. Two Cutler- 
Hammer 75 horsepower press control 
units are installed under the press. 

The press is fed from the ends and the 
rolls reach the press on a railroad, which 
runs completely around the paper room 
under the business office. 

In the stereotyping equipment are two 
latest type pumps and two casting boxes, 
a Hoe plate finishing machine, two 
chipping blocks, a pot and equipment for 
flat casts. 

The press room is 20 feet high with 
large windows on three sides. The walls 
are enameled brick. On the business office 
side is a balcony for visitors and another 
for the press control units. 

The news room, having space for 36 
desks, 21 of them now being occupied, 
the editor’s office, library, morgue, tele- 
graph printer room, locker and wash 
room, occupies the front part of the top 


H. B. SnypER 


floor. The editor’s office is paneled in 
walnut. 

The rear 75 feet of this floor is the 
composing room. This room is 62 feet 
wide. The locker room, containing two 
circular wash fountains, accommodating 
ten men each, and two showers, takes 
up one corner. Two large saw tooth sky- 
lights and windows around two sides pro- 
vide fine light for the workers. 

Twelve new Intertypes were installed 
in this room. Six set only straight 
matter. Two set heads and straight mat- 
ter. Three set ads and straight matter 
and one sets only ads. Nearly all the 
ads are set on these machines. As an 
auxiliary a new Ludlow has been put in. 
As a result the type set by hand is 
negligible. 

To provide for expansion floor plates 
for 13 additional machines have been pro- 
vided, Indeed the future has been kept in 
mind in planning every department of the 
new plant. Foundations and frame of the 
building will carry four more stories. 

Oil is used to heat the metal and the 
boiler. Every room has a temperature 
regulator. A pneumatic tube system con- 
nects the various departments and a dumb 
waiter runs between the advertising work 
room and the composing room. 

The building has a steel frame and the 
floors are concrete. The facades are 
terra cotta of a grey texture. 

J. R. Snyder is publisher of the Post- 
Tribune, H. B. Snyder is editor, G. R. 
Scott, secretary, F. E. Westcott, adver- 
tising manager, A. M. Harris, managing 
editor. 


REPORTERS HECKLE BALDWIN 


English Premier Victim of Good Na- 
tured Interruption in Commons 


Newspaper men, gathered to hear Pre- 
mier Baldwin speak in the press gallery 
of the House of Commons last week, 
halted the address with cries for Cunliffe 
Lister, president of the Board of Trade, 
who was the center of a disorderly scene 
in the House, Wednesday, when the Op- 
position refused to hear him speak and 
demanded Baldwin. = 

The Premier smiled broadly and re- 
turned the compliment. ‘I am glad to 
have a chance of meeting people who 
really make and unmake men and govern- 
ments,” he said. “I present myself with 
some trepidation before you. 

“T heard your chairman say that the 
press men’s lot has improved in recent 
years. That is a new experience to me. 
‘A Prime Minister’s work is much harder 
than it used to be.” 


REVIEW DENIED 


The Star Ball Player Company, of 
New York, claiming exclusive rights to 
newspaper and other scoreboards repro- 
ducing baseball games, where a figure 
represents the progress of the batter 
around the bases, failed Monday to ob- 
tain a review by the U. S. Supreme Court 
of a case won in the lower courts by the 
Playograph Company, of New Jersey, 
which produces a board using a similar 
device. 
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DRAWS LINE BETWEEN 
NEWS AND PUBLICITY 


Dallas Business Editor Says Adie 
tiser Damages,,OQwn Cause with 
Public When He Asks for 
free Publicity 


_The advertiser cheapens the news me 
dium which carries his paid advertisin, 
when he asks for free publicity, Alfons 
Johnson, business editor of the Dalla 
News-Journal, told the Tenth Distric 
Convention of the International Adyer 


tisers’ Association, at El Paso, Tex 
Nov. 11. Mr. Johnson’s address, o 
“News, Publicity or Propaganda,” de 


fined the distinctions between the thre 
types of material which come under th 
editorial pencil, and outlined the net ef 
fect of each on the. newspaper. 

Mr. Johnson said that in preparing a 
earlier address, he had once asked sey 
eral editors the question: “What do yo 
owe your advertisers?” 

As extreme types of answers he re 
ceived the replies, “I don’t owe them any 
thing. They pay me for space and sery 
ice, and I give them what they pay tor 
and “I owe them everything I can giy 
them. I couldn’t run my paper withor 
advertising.” 

The editor who said he owed the ad 
vertiser nothing forgot that the adyer 
tiser was also a reader, Mr. Johnson sai 
and that he owed him the best newspape 
that could be published in his communit; 
He meant simply that he did not give ire 
space to his advertisers and did not alloy 
his columns to be influenced by them. 

The second editor was not as liber: 
as his statement indicated, but he we 
too liberal, and his paper had little effe 
in its community as a result. 

“A paper filled with free publicity ar 
propaganda cannot hold the interest ar 
confidence of its readers, and that lo 
destroys the value of advertising in suc 
a newspaper,” Mr. Johnson said. 

“Would an advertising merchant allo 
a billboard to be erected in his fro 
yard just because the board had his nan 
on it? He might say the advertising hi 
scme value to him, but he would also s: 
that such value was more than offset | 
the depreciation of his own property b 
cause of the board. 

“Every newspaper wants all the ney 
it can get, and my criticism of the a 
vertising man is that he delivers free a 
vertising, instead of the news by whi 
he is probably surrounded. 

“Fasten the day when a man must ha 
more than an office, a typewriter and 
letterhead to be an ‘advertising exper 

“Tt will be a fortunate day for t 
newspaper, for the readers and for f 
advertisers when everything that finds 1 
wav into the news columns shall pass 
valid test of news value and everythit 
that seeks to sell something shall be co 
fined to the advertising columns.” 


CONDUCTS RADIO SHOW 


In co-operation with 10 radio dealer 
the Olcan (N. Y.) Times conducted 
radio show in that city, Nov. 17 to 1. 


NEWSPAPER 


OF NEW 


service, 


To 


PuBLisHERS 


CONTEMPLATING THE BUILDING 
PRODUCTION PLANTS 


HOWELL & THOMAS 


No. 3868 Carnegie Avenue, 


offer 


an architectural and engineering 
combining newspaper 


Cleveland, Ohio : 


production engineering with ex- 
perienced architectural training 


Cleveland Press—Pittsburgh Press—Rochester Times-Union—Houston Press 
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What Prestige Does 


When a publication has prestige, it goes on the adver- 
tiser’s list almost automatically. And it stays there. 


Even the most active newspaper representatives cannot 
contact every national advertiser and agency every week. 


The strength of a newspaper is shown by the number of 
instances when it is listed voluntarily, without solicitation. 
What is the status of your newspaper and your market? 
How do you stand in this matter of prestige? Are you on 
8% or 80% or 98% of the “lists”? 


Advertising helps a newspaper just as it helps a manu- 
facturer. It makes possible the securing of larger orders 
from a larger number of customers. Salesmen appreciate 
this co-operation. A salesman backed by strong adver- 
tising is a more confident, more enthusiastic, more effh- 
cient salesman. 


Prestige among national advertisers is built through 
publication advertising in the journals which national 
advertisers read. 


More than ninety-five per cent of the known national 
newspaper appropriations of 1926 were placed by adver- 


tisers and agencies covered by EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Build your prestige with these national advertisers 
appropriating in excess of $100,000,000, through a regu- 
lar campaign in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 


Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


(THE longest review of any journalism 
book to appear in “Our Own World 
of Letters” is unquestionably that of 
“Ballyhoo” (Boni & Liveright), by Silas 
Bent. This review has come out in serial 


form as the various chapters first appeared 


as tmhagazine articles. 

The jacket of the volume is an imitation 
at least in its make-up of an imaginary 
newspaper, The Voice of the Press. The 
left ear contains the slogan, “A Review 
of America’s Newspapers.” The right 
ear as usual gives the weather forecast 
which is, “Unsettled for American Jour- 
nalism.” 

To justify the title chosen for the book 
Mr. Bent prints in his introduction the 
following comment: 


With no steadying anchor in the past, naive 
newspaper readers are swayed by every breath 
of suggestion. The newspaper editor, one sup- 
poses, should not be helpless, yet he is not im- 
mune. He himself falls prey to the hysteria he 


foments. The distinguishing characteristic 0 
the press today betrays his vulnerability. The 
distinguishing characteristic 1s ballyhoo; and 


the newspaper man is its victim as well as: its 
impresario. Occasionally the victim resists. A 
Republican organ, withdrawing its corres- 
pondent from Mr. Coolidge’s Summer camp, 
declared that the President’s vacation was “the 
most over-reported event in secular history.” 
3ut such revulsions are rare. 


To justify his position as editor of The 
Voice of the Press, Mr. Bent prints this 
“Who's Who” about himself: 


In Louisville I worked as a reporter for the 
Herald, now defunct, and the Times; in_5t. 
Louis for the Post-Dispatch and the Republic, 
the latter since, merged into the Globe-Demo- 
crat; in Chicago for the Evening American; 
in New York for the Herald and Tribune, now 
combined, the World and the Times. This 
service, however, was not continuous. I left 
the Post-Dispatch to teach in_ the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri, and 
there for the first time looked at the newspaper 
field as a whole. In Chicago I was for two 
years on the publicity staff of a banking re- 
form league, which went out of existence, its 
work accomplished, when the present Federal 
Reserve Act was assured of passage. After 
resigning from the Sunday staff of the New 
York Times I had charge of newspaper and 
magazine publicity for the Democratic National 
Committee in the Presidential campaign of 
1929. Thus I had an opportunity to see how 
legislation and national elections are swayed 
by the drive of publicity agencies upon the 
press. 

For the convenience of the reader I may 
print an index to the contents of The 
Voice of the Press. The numbers, how- 
ever, refer not to pages but to chapters: 
“Salesmanship and Showmanship in the 
Press,” I; “‘Fictionized’ News and the 
‘Right of Castle,” II; “Goose-stepping 


for the Administration,” III; “Is the 
Adventurer (Reporter) _Becoming a 
Machinee” IV; “How Free Publicity 


Crashes the Gate,” V; “Pulitzer, Hearst, 
Ochs, and Their Influences,” VI; 
“Tabloids — Legitimate Heirs of the 
Fourth Estate,” VI1; “Advertisers’ In- 
fluence on a Daily Commodity,” VIII; 
“The Sunday Paper’s Influence on 
American Life,’ IX; “Standardization 
and Mass Production in Journalism,” 
X; “A Chain with Local Editorial 
Autonomy,” XI; “Radio—A New Chan- 
nel of News and Advertising,’ XII; 
“Priestliness in the Press,’ XIII; “Press 
and State,’ XIV; “Commercialism ver- 
sus Liberty,” XV. 

Because The Voice of the Press is too 
long a title for advertising purposes, Mr. 
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Bent has chosen the shorter one, “Bally- 
hoo.” In case “Ballyhoo” is not in the 
dictionary, Frank H. Vizetelly, managing 
editor of the New Standard Dictionary, 
has put a definition in the volume just 
before the frontispiece. 

Among members of the working press 
there may be an honest difference of opin- 
ion about the merits of the book. But no 
one who has read it will deny the justifi- 
cation of the word “interesting” in a head- 
line for The Voice of the Press—“Bally- 
hoo,” if you prefer. 

HAT was the first American news- 
paper to print “The Declaration of 
Independence?” Frankly I made an error 
in the first edition of my “History of 

American Journalism.” 

In the revised edition I removed the 
credit given to the Virginia Gazette but 
did not know what newspaper to put in 
its place. The question that has just been 
raised finds its answer in the November 
issue of The Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library which says that the honor 
belongs to the Pennsylvania Evening Post 
for Saturday, July 6, 1776. The facsimile 
of the first page of this issue of the 
Pennsylvania Evening Post is printed. 

Those connected with American news- 
papers will want to give a passing glance 
at how Independence Day was celebrated 
in the years immediately following as 
shown in the accounts of contemporary 
newspapers. 

A copy of the November issue of the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
may be obtained for ten cents sent to 476 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Wi bat were early newspaper adver- 
tisements like? That question is 
answered by Harold H. Boyce in The 
Nation’s Business for November. His 
article is headed “Early Newspaper Ad- 
vertising.” 

German news book of 1591 is given 
credit for printing the first newspaper ad- 
vertisement. This ad was a book notice. 

A Dutch black letter newspaper of 
Nov. 21, 1626, is said to contain the 
earliest advertisement offering general 
merchandise. This particular ad offered 
for sale commodities taken from ships 
captured as prizes. 

The article then takes up the ads which 
introduced tea, coffee, and chocolate into 
England in the seventeenth century. Ads 
of playhouses and other places of public 
amusement are then taken up. 

Mr. Boyce might have gone back a 
little farther and commented about the 
ads which appeared in the annual publi- 
cation of Martial in the days of ancient 
Rome. Martial’s best advertiser was 
Cosmos who sold rouge, perfumery, and 
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possibly lipsticks to the feminine leaders 
of Roman society. Possibly the word 
cosmetics still recalls this advertising of 
Cosmos in Martial’s annual. 
x * OX 
APP to the story about “My Life in 
! Advertising” by Claude C. Hopkins, 
printed in the Epiror & PUBLISHER for 
Nov. 19: The publisher of this book is 
Harper & Brothers. 
* Ok Ox 
ITTY and whimsical is just the 
phrase to describe “The Adventures 

of an Oaf”’ (Macy-Masius). With 
becoming modesty the publishers print on 
the flap of the jacket, “Unaccustomed as 
we are to overstatement, we nevertheless 
deliver ‘ourselves of this dictum—the 
funniest cartoonist in the city of New 
York and the funniest writer in the city 
of New York have combined to make 
this book the funniest produced in 
America this year!” 

Who is the cartoonist? Herb Roth. 
Who is the writer? Frank Sullivan. 

For the kiddies in the home “The Ad- 
ventures of an Oaf” has all the charm of 
the Sunday comic supplement. What 
more can be said to show ‘its appeal to 
the youngsters? Text and illustrations 
make the volume a Barnum and Bailey 
circus within board covers. A perusal 
makes the hardboiled newspaper man a 
boy again—just for tonight. All those 
who have followed Herb Roth and Frank 
Sullivan in their contributions to the 
New York World will surely want a 
copy of “The adventures of an Oaf.” 


k O* Ox 
PERSONALITY sketch of the 
president of the United Press is 


printed in the current issue of Quill and 
Scroll—a monthly published by the 
National Honorary Society for high 
school journalists. This sketch of Karl 
A. Bickel is from the pen of Vincent 
Hoyman. 
ONE of the most spectacular careers in 
the history of American journalism 
is that of Carl C. Magee who has become 
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the leading newspaper in 
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sional circulation of any. 
newspaper in the United 
States. 


editor of the Oklahoma News. <A p 
turesque portrait of Magee is sketched 
the November issue of Scripps-Howa 
News. Space permits just one quotati 
of a climactic situation in this career: 


Magee bought a newspaper in Albuquerc 
from A. B. Fall. Shortly after the purcha 
Fall came to Magee and objected to cert, 
editorials Magee was publishing in his atta 
on certain crooked state officials. 
< tees paper isn’t being run to suit me.” gs 

all. ‘ 

“Tt’s being run to suit me,” replied Mag 

Fall shook his fist under Magee’s chin ; 
shouted, ‘I’ll break you, Magee.” 

“Walk right in—the water’s 
Magee’s rejoinder. : 

That started the story that now has by 
finished—the work of clearing out of N 
Mexico a corrupt political. gang that had 
whole state in its grip. ie 

The final, chapter in the, battle’ is “now. be 
written, in Washington, D. C., where A, 
Fall, who walked in but found the water 
so fine, is on trial for conspiracy to defr; 
the United States Government in the Teg 
Dome case. 


fine,” 


Another story in this issue deserves 
least passing mention. I refer to the 
that carries the head, “Don Mellett, 
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's On.” The story is so brief that 
be quoted in full: 


journalistic tradition of the Mellett 


Ree yn 12, son of the late Canton 
er, also the nephew of Lowell Mellett, 
~ The Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alli- 
3 seeing to that. Young Don is a car- 
r the Indianapolis Times. He started 
} customers a few weeks ago. Now he 
and he canvasses night and day. 
issue also contains a reprint of 
ig One Newspaper to Another’— 
icle which Silas Bent contributed 
» Century Magazine for November 
nich has already been mentioned in 
own World of Letters.” 
* * xX 

LISHERS. interested in newsprint 
especially from the economic point 
y—will find in the November issue 
Index an excellent resume of the 
n in an article entitled “The News- 
ndustry.” The Index is a monthly 
tion of the New York Trust Com- 
(00 Broadway, New York City. 
industry, according to The Index, 
irst as to the value of its product 
lada* and seventh in the ‘United 

The production in both countries 
wn from 2,387,000 tons in 1920 to 
10 tons last year—an increase that 
né almost entirely from Canada. 
) Canadian production for the first 
ceeded that of the United States. 
he total world’s export of news- 
paper, Canada contributes 55.5 
wt. The commanding position of 


ig said to be due chiefly to the ' 


wt resources of wood and water 
in that country where newsprint 
produced at a lower cost per ton 
possible in the United States. 
1913 the increase in newsprint in 
ited States has been 28 per cent 
hat in Canada has been 438 per 
The following figures are given 
sf countries. Norway has a news- 
roduction of above 120,000 tons a 
Finland with 165,000 tons and 
with 209,000 tons are among the 
i European producers. Today the 
States consumes over 3,000,000 
newsprint of which less than one 
produced in this country. Of its 
about 90 per cent come from 
Sweden contributes 67,000 tons, 
, 40,000, and Finland, 30,000. 
print manufacture, according to 
lex has been faced with a greater 
a constantly increasing economy 
tion than any other large industry. 
920 productive capacity has been 
ly in excess of demand. Competi- 
refore, has been intense and the 
of profit has been particularly 
In commenting on the figures of 
artment of Labor for 1925 which 


in estimated increase of 34 per - 


the productive efficiency of the 
| paper indust:y as a whole since 
e article says that it is probable 
Print branch has exceeded 
rr 

eneral situation is thus summed 


management as a whole, 
nti any over-productioa 
cumulation of 


therefore, 
of paper 
an abnormal reserve 
‘his adjustment of the supply of 
to the demand has undoubtedly been 
¥ consolidating the smaller units 
reducing tle competition and the 
f conflicting policies, 
melusion of the resume is that if 
stry will be content to adjust 
a slow and steady increase in 
there need be little fear for its 
, eek 
‘uture Book shows: “Written 
idents in Journalism” (Univer- 
Missouri Press) edited by Sara 
Lockwood, assistant professor 
alism at the University of 
School of Journalism, Columbia, 
alf a Loaf” (Doubleday, Page & 
Franklin P. Adams; “Book Re- 
(Alfred A. Knopf) by Wayne 
tructor in journalism, Grinnell 
“Life, Journalism and Politics” 
k A. Stokes Company) by J. A. 
he Business Department of 
-ublications” (Lombard Press, 
y) by Harry S. Bunker, Gen- 
ager of Student Publications, 
y of Iowa, George H. Gallup, 
in Advertising and Journalism, 
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School of Journalism, University of 
lowa, W. Harry Harper, Circulation 
Manager of Student Publications, Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Charles H. Stout, 
former instructor in Newspaper Manage- 
ment, University of Iowa; “Funda- 
mentals of Financial Advertising” 
(Harper & Bros.) by John D. Long and 
John E. Farwell; and “Writing and 
Editing for Women” (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company) by Ethel M. Colson Brazel- 
ton, Lecturer in Journalism, Medill 
School of Journalism, © Northwestern 
University. 


GET RAMOS PICTURE 


Daily Mirror Men Obtain Exclusive on 
Arturo and Millicent 


Two New York Daily Mirror photo- 
graphers, Richard Sarno and Jesse Strait, 
stowed away on the liner Santa Elisa last 
week and appeared when Arturo Ramos 
and his recent bride Millicent Rogers 
Salm Ramos believed they had escaped 
the news cameras, obtaining the only 
photos of the couple taken after they, had 
left the pier on their honeymoon ship. 

The two photographers encountered 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramos on their Private boat 
deck, reading telegrams, but they re- 
treated to their cabin. The first photo- 
graphs were made when the honeymoon- 
ers walked to the dining room, unknown 
to either. 

The honeymoon couple knew of the 
second photographs, however, when two 
flashlights boomed in the: dining room. 
The chief steward escorted the camermen 
to the deck. They left the ship with the 
pilot, 26 miles from: the Battery, and by 
Switching boats, made the Mirror office 
cere minutes before the first edition dead- 
ine. 


THREATENS NEWS FAKERS 


Goldwyn Begins Campaign Against 
Culver City Writers 


Samuel Goldwyn, motion picture pro- 
ducer, last week threatened to run news 
fakers “who make a contemptible living 
peddling lies about motion picture people” 
off the lots at Culver City, Cal. 

“Some of these stories are accepted,” 
Mr. Goldwyn said, “because publishers 
assume that the writers have observed 
customary ethics as to truth and 
accuracy.” 

Mr. Goldwyn did not make it clear 
whether he referred to press agents or 
to the free-lances who linger around the 
Culver City colony, or to both. 


PRINCESS MAY SUE 


Ex-Kaiser’s Sister Said to Have Brought 
Libel Actions Against Papers 


Several American and French news- 
Papers may have to defend libel suits 
brought by Princess Victoria Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, if a story printed in the Ber- 
lin Welt Am Montag is true. The paper 
says that she has filed libel suits against 
twenty French papers, several American 
papers and some Polish papers, for print- 
ing sneering comments on her marriage 
with a young Russian, Alexander Subkov. 

Subkoy is much younger than the 
Princess. 


OFFERS EMPLOYES STOCK 


International Paper Makes Third Re- 


lease of Seven Per Cent Shares 


The International Paper Company has 
made its third offering of seven per cent 
preferred stock to its employes and em- 
ployes of subsidiaries, the sale to remaiu 
open until Dec. 1. In addition to the 
dividend, the stock will pay yearly bonuses 
of $1, $2, $3, $4 and $5 for the years 
1929 to 1933, to all purchasers who remain 
in the employ of the company over those 
dates. 

Purchasers can obtain stock on the in- 
stalment plan, paying five percent interest 
on unpaid balances. Purchases are limited 
to one $100 share for each $10 weekly 
wage earned by the employe. 
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has been overwhelmed with 


Congratulations on the 1928 


MARKET 
GUIDE 


which appeared last week, as part of the 


service of the November 19th issue. | 


BY MAIL 
—BY PHONE 
—BY TELEGRAPH 


The verdict is unanimous that never has 
a publication been issued of such prac- 


tical value to the Advertiser and the 


Agency in visualizing local newspaper 


markets. 


But One Copy Has Been 
Printed For Each 


Subscriber 


So, if you wish additional copies, it is 


necessary that you place additional sub- 


scriptions. And we suggest that you do 


this at once—as the surplus supply for 


new subscriptions is rapidly melting. 


And, too, we shall appreciate the names 
and addresses of any who you think can 
put the Market Guide to good use, so we 


may write to them, if they are not already 


on our list, while we still can furnish a 


copy. 


Give them to us, won’t you? 
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By ARTHUR ROBB 
Going to press afind a barn filled 


Morning Report: 
day ahead to provide Thanksgiving Holli- 
day for the printers, we take pleasure im 
reporting that Marlen Pew’s health con- 
tinues to improve. His probable early re- 
turn gives this writer and all of the 
patient readers—lots of reason to be 
thankful. 


HEY are an adventurous lot, these 
Baltimore newspaper men, Or per- 
haps they are just more articulate in 


describing their work-time ups and 
downs than their fellows in other cities. 
Perhaps the presence and vehement 


yigilance of Henry Louis Mencken, the 
Evening Sun’s advocatus diaboli and 
bard of the good old days, prods the 
‘boys to an incessant recital of modern 
successes, near-successes and glorious 
failures. Whatever the reason, the 
Baltimore craft has produced abundantly 
the kind of material this orchestra of 
chin-music needs to keep out of the one- 
string solo class. Faced by the choice 
this week of writing one of our own 
confessions or giving Baltimore another 
inning, we did not choose to confess. 
We found in the “IN” basket a little 
gem from Mr. Alfred T. Newberry, late 
of the Baltimore Sun and now night 
editor of the Associated Press Baltimore 
bureau. It’s a good piece, and there are 
hundreds of just as good tales of fact, 
fancy, and philosophy hugged tight to 
the bosoms of the silent Shop Talkers 
in every city across the land. Our last 
word as we slide out of the slot to let 
Mr. Newberry in is “Let’s hear some of 
them.” 
* Ok Ok 

VERY one on the Baltimore Sun's 

staff had had a crack at the story. 
The star wrote the initial article and the 
headquarters man developed it the fol- 
lowing day in such a manner that the 
Clare Stone murder in Baltimore ran 
columns’ on the front pages for weeks. 
Clare Stone was eight, pretty and plump. 
She kissed her mother good-bye on the 
morning of Feb. 21, 1922, and left for 
school, several blocks away. No one has 
been found who saw the child after she 
left home. The next day her body was 
found beneath a sapling in a woods not 


far from the Stone home. A _ .22 
caliber bullet had pierced her head. Her 
schoolbooks were lying beside her. Her 


hand held two pennies given ‘her by her 
mother. Two weeks had passed. Citi- 
zens of Baltimore demanded that the 
murderer be captured. They flocked to 
the woods where the body was found 
and souvenir hunters virtually carried 
away all the saplings. The only clue 
the police had was the bullet extracted 
from the body. This the chief of the 
investigators placed on his watch chain, 
to remind him constantly of the crime. 
On the second Sunday after the murder, 
when Baltimore was still swarming to 
Dungan Woods, I was on my way to re- 
port a political meeting in East Balti- 
more. A police friend, Carlos, a civilian 
and a woman approached me. I recog- 
nized the civilian as Officer Brooks. The 
woman was introduced to me as a 
spiritualist who was “visited by the spirit 
last night who told her how the crime 
was committed.’ The woman nodded 
assent, adding “I will put the police de- 
partment on the right track of the 
murderer by tonight.” I went with them. 

Reaching the woods we met Charles D. 
Gaither, Police Commissioner. Carlos 
introduced the spiritualist and explained 
her mission. He wished her luck. Then 
we proceeded to the spot where the 
child’s body was found. After standing 
there for some minutes the woman asked 
that we follow her. When we were 
away from the crowd she said, “we must 


with wood; with a lot 
of wheels standing outside of it. There 


is where the child was killed.” 
* * * 


SEARCH of the surrounding section 
+X was made, Far in the distance we 
saw some wagon wheels standing against 
a white-washed barn. “Just as she said,” 
both officers remarked, and we all 
hastened to the barn. Dusk was ap- 
proaching. The spiritualist surveyed the 
premises and demanded that “she go in- 
side.” She said, “inside we will find a 
bench on which the murderer placed the 
child.” The owner protested, declaring 
that the barn was chock full of wood and 
had not been open for two years. 


“Full of wood, that’s what she said,” 
Carlos reminded Brooks. The owner 
was instructed to unlock the rusty pad- 
lock on the doors. Some boys were 
rounded up and were put to work throw- 
ing out some of the wood, enough to 
permit a path inside. A lamp was ob- 
tained and inspection of the interior re- 
vealed plenty of wood, enough to 
construct many benches, but no bench. 

“Come,” demanded the woman. We 
followed. “Take me to this man who 
discovered the body,” she added. His 
home was not far away. He found the 
body while taking an early morning 
walk through the woods. The spiritu- 
alist and myself were introduced as 
“pyeople from Washington who are inter- 
ested in the case.” Carlos and Brooks 
said they were officers, assigned to show 
us around.. The man, about 45, a 
German, recounted the story he had told 
many times, just that he found the child’s 
body lying beneath a tree and that he 
notified the police, just as anyone would 
do. The woman interrupted, explaining 
she felt bad and “better get some air.” 
We all went outside. The woman 
whispered; “The spirit just returned to 
me. The man who did this has coal dirt 
beneath his finger nails. I can see those 
fingers now, long, strong fingers. And 
that coal dirt ‘beneath the nails!’ After 
making this revelation she asked if the 
German had a son. He had. 

Returning inside as “feeling much 
better,” the medium asked the man the 
age of his son. 

“FHe’s a good boy, is 24 and will be 
home around 11. He’s a coal passer at 
the Baltimore Bargain House,’ the old 
man said, proud to discuss his son. 


* OK OK 


(THE woman went out and we followed. 
When we passed from view of the 
house she said, “A coal passer. He’s the 
man! Lead me to him!” By this time 
we were all believing “the spirit was 
actually on the right track.” The 
medium professed she had never been in 
this section of the city before and had 
read only a little of the newspaper ac- 
counts of the tragedy. Neither the son 
nor father had been suspected. The of- 
ficers thought it was a good lead. A 
hasty trip was made to the downtown 
building. We were taken down to the 
boiler room and the youth was pointed 
out to us. The spiritualist seized the 
youth by his coal-begrimed hand, gazing 
upon it for some minutes. Backing 
toward us she whispered, “see those 
hands, just as I outlined, we must take 
him to the spot where the body was 
found.” The officers agreed, told the 
son to quit work and were so devout in 
the woman’s belief that they took pre- 
cautions that he did not escape. He was 
guarded on the trolley ride to Dungan 
Woods. The medium suggested that 
both the father and son be taken to the 
woods to “face the spirits.” 
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The father was instructed to “come 
along.’ We groped our way to the 
sapling under which the body was found. 
It was dark and dismal. Rain started 
to fall. The patter of the drops upon 
the leaves made weird noises. We 
trudged to the place where all Balti- 
moreans shunned at night after the 
murder was revealed. After stumbling 
down gulleys, bumping against trees and 
getting entangled with briars, we reached 
the place. Each officer carried a lantern. 

x Ok OK 


eenjow listen, you two,”. the woman 
addressing the father and son, 
“don’t speak until I summon the spirit.” 
“What does all this mean?” ejaculated 
the son. “I don’t understand it, you 
bringing me here from my work.” He 
was told to obey orders, that the spirit- 
ualist was trying to solve the murder. 
“Who's this man?” he queried, nod- 
ding toward me. 
“He’s a reporter,” was the reply. The 
father said nothing. : 
“Spirit appear! Tell us who com- 
mitted this murder. Is the man here?” 
the woman shrieked into the wet dark- 
ness. She was in a trance. 


We saw nothing. The father and son 
held each other by the hand. The of- 
ficers were equally frightened. They 
had something to do, they swung the 
lanterns, Some minutes passed. Then 
the woman broke the silence. She asked 
that the lanterns be taken away. “The 


spirit will not appear in a light,” she in- 
I was appointed to carry the 


formed. 


taken home. 


lanterns from view. Just then a ] 
more & Ohio express thundered by, | 
ing its shrill whistle for the Bay 
Yards as it passed us. The 
frightened us, the spiritualist, too, 

The son demanded he be locked | 
He declared he never | 
of such tactics. The woman open, 
vised that he be held, “that the 
does not lie.” 

“Tts him, all right,’ she confid 
the officers. “Take him and le 
father go home, you can get hin 


time.” 
* * x 


© the son was taken to the h 
eastern Police Station and for 
charged with murdering Clare | 
The specific charge was placed aft 
desk sergeant, skeptical of the asse 
of the officers, demanded that the 
either be charged or released. F 
fused to entertain their first reque 
he be held for investigation. I 
have my account of the political m 
and I was “A.W.O.L.” for i 
I thought I had a good story, Th 
agreed with me and I was tot 
Stanley M. Reynolds, managing 
personally handled some parts < 
story. Gov. Ritchie’s attention 
called to the Police Department’ 
ployment of spiritualism to solve 
Police Commissioner Gaither decla 
knew the woman was in the woo 
had no idea her findings were 
taken seriously. He released 4h 
with a public apology. 
And to this day the Clare Stor 


remains unsolved. 


Children are the parents of 


tomorrow. Help guard their 
health. Buy Christmas Seals. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


a 


RIDA GROUP PLANS 
ARM SUPPLEMENT 


Section to Be Issued Monthly by 

) Co-operating Dailies and 

Veeklies — Frank R. Ham- 
mett in Charge 


e than 40 Florida newspapers, both 
and weekies, will launch some- 
1ew in the way of agricultural pub- 
1s Jan. 1, according to an an- 
ment appearing in the newspapers 
ned. The publications have entered 
co-operative arrangement to issue 
‘cultural supplement in the form 
bloid appearing monthly’ at the out- 
-Semi-monthly as soon as it is pos- 
> handle it on that basis. 
agricultural section, to be styled 
rm and Grove Supplement, will be 
the direction of Frank R. Ham- 
Or some years with the Hearst or- 
ion and well known in newspaper 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Ham- 
has established headquarters in 
nville. The supplement will be 
| in the plant of the Bradenton 


} 


, one of the newspapers partici- 


onnection with the supplement the 
pers will establish a farm and 
information bureau in Jacksonville 
e@ as a clearing house for agricul- 
nformation requested by readers, 
rangements have been made with 
Mege of Agriculture of the Uni- 
of Florida, and with the State 
ssioner of Agriculture at Talla- 
for their assistance when a prob- 
juiring research work is presented. 
of the most interesting features is 
d in the circulation of the supple- 
It will reach country readers only. 
wspapers in Jacksonville, Tampa, 
St. Petersburg and Pensacola, all 
rge urban circulation, are not par- 
ng in the plan. 


ISTER ESTATE $3,000,000 


t Sentinel Publisher and Former 
iploye Remembered in Will 


ests totalling about $300,000 were 
by the late Charles F. Pfister, 
Proprietor of the Milwaukee 
} in his will filed for probate in 
kee Nov. 21. 
executors’ petition declared the 
to be worth “in excess of 
00° but this figure was given 
as a legal formality and is not 
d as a close estimate of Mr. 
; wealth. 
ig the bequests was a gift of 100 
i bank stock to August C. Backus, 
tr of the Sentinel, whom the will 
red as “a lifelong, loyal friend 
fisor.” The stock’s value is esti- 
it $23,000. 
ust fund of $10,000 was estab- 
0 pay for the education of three 
Julius Liebman, managing editor 
Sentinel, “in appreciation of the 


Have you a 
friend in 
Kansas City 


Ask him if 
he doesn’t 
read The 
Kansas City 
Star 


Editor 


many years of loyal service” rendered him 
by Mr, Liebman. 

James T. Garvey, once foreman of the 
composing room of the Sentinel, was be- 
queathed $1,500 in recognition of long 
and faithful service 

Hospitals and other charitable institu- 
tions were given bequests without regard 
to denominational lines. One of the 
largest gifts was $50,000 for Marquette 


University of Milwaukee. 
The bulk of the estate was left to the 
children of Mr. Pfister’s sister, Mrs. 


Fred Vogel. 
INCREASES PRESS CAPACITY 


New York Times Buys New Ultra- 
Modern Wood Octuple Press 


The New York Times has. purchased 
one of the new ultra-modern octuple 
presses from the Wood Newspaper Ma- 
chinery Corporation. Work of installa- 
tion will begin in the early spring and 
it is expected that the press will begin 
running by April. The new press is about 
40 feet long and is capable of printing 
about 50,000 papers an hour, according 
to the manufacturers. 

Charles F. Hart, mechanical superin- 
‘ttendent of the Times, told Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER that addition of the new press will 
increase the Times’ press capacity to 21 
sextuples or 17 octuples. Besides these 
press units, all of which are in the Times 
Annex, there are 12 rotogravure presses 
in a separate plant. 

On Dec. 4, according to Mr. Hart, the 
Times will establish a new high record 
for rotogravure printing when it will pub- 
lish four eight page sections, a 24-page 
magazine section, and a 56-page book re- 
view section all in rotogravure. 


CHARGES ADS MISLED 


A ruling is expected in a few days 
from Judge Charles L. Bowles, of De- 
troit, in the case against the Starck Piano 
Company, charged with publishing mis- 
leading advertising. 
brought by the state on request of the 
Detroit Better Business Bureau, which 
claims the company has published more 
than 100 advertisements during the past 
year featuring an article which was 
merely “bait”? to draw customers into the 
store, and that the concern refused to 
sell the featured article but attempted 
to persuade, the customer to purchase a 
more expensive instrument. ‘ 


RSME (7 IER TR aN 
BALTIMORE NEWS 


19,000 
more 


circulation than 
any other evening 
paper in Baltimore 


Six Months Average, Apr. 1 to Sept. 30 


Sworn U. S. Government Statement 


NEWS; =. -.».145,011 
Evening Sun . .125,351 
Post .......... 90,458 


The 


Baltimore News 


was the only evening 


paper in Baltimore to 
show a gain in Local 
Advertising for October 
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GROUP TRIES TO SELL 
OIL BURNER “PUFFS” 


“Institute’”’ Buying Space to Reach 


Magazine Readers Tries to Syn- 
dicate Propaganda— 
Mats Prepared 


The Oil Heating Institute, which repre- 
sents the millionaire manufacturers of oil 
burners who formerly preferred to beg 
their advertising space from the daily 
press, is now trying supersalesmanship 
in efforts to get the newspapers to print 
its propaganda at a price. Harold Mat- 
son, who is editor of the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, one of the oldest feature 
services in the country has received some 
articles on oil burners which the “In- 
stitute” wanted to sell to be resold to 
newspapers. 

Mr. Matson looked them over. 

“Those are advertisements,” he said. 
and declined to buy the articles. 

As told previously by Eprtor & Pur- 
LISHER the Oil Heating Institute, with a 
fund of $300,000, followed the advice of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, an advertis- 
ing agency, and is spending half the sum 
in magazine advertising and the other 
half in “research,” which is a euphemism 
for press agentry. 

Rufus Richart, as asistant director of 
the “Institute,” is in charge of publicity. 
He told Eprror & PustisHeErR this week 
that he had engaged two people to write 
articles for him on oil heating. He ad- 
mitted that he had sent articles to news- 
papers and syndicates. He denied that he 
hoped to see them, although, he said 
he thought they ought to be published. 

“Only the other day,” he said, for 
instance, “a big architect called me up. 
He said that he wanted to know what 
there was to know about oil heating.” 

Thousands of such inquiries pour in, 
possibly from newspaper readers, who 
fail to find in the advertising columns of 


Buffalo, The=Wonder City of America 
Buffalo—a profitable 


Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertising goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 
cellent, retail and other 
business thriving. One 
put your 
story over to 83% of the 
peop! t paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 
EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


Graybar Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bidg. 
Philadelphia Boston 


newspaper. will 


Pittsburgh 


Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun-Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sun in 
the evening field, and The Post 
and Gazette Times Sunday morn- 
ing.) 
is 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROW- 
ING NEWSPAPER 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


National advertising representatives: Paul 
Block, Ine., 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
Century Bldg., Chicago; General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit; Little Bldg., Boston; Com- 
monwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 
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their favorite paper any  informatior 
under the signature of the Oil Heating 


Institute, 
“But,” said Mr. Richart, “we have a 


series of articles\in mat form, suitable 
for publication on’women’s pages.” 

“How many Bee aners are using 
them?” the Eprror®& PusisHer reporter 
asked. 


Mr. Richart said he didn’t know. 


PUBLISHER RELEASED 


His release from prison arranged to 
comply with a dying request of former 
Governor Henry L: Whitfield, Dr. F. S. 
Harmon, former publisher of the Hatties- 
burg (Miss.) American and pastor of 
Hattiesburg, was freed from prison Nov. 
18 to hear that his daughter had died the 
preceding night. Dr. Harmon has served 
one year of a ten-year sentence for forg- 
ing the names of friends to notes for 
$30,000 in a desperate attempt to keep 
from losing his newspaper. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 


of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 


Franklin A, Merriam, Pres, 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


Newspapers 


Grand Rapids Press 
Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Jackson Citizen Patriot 
Bay City Daily Times 
Muskegon Chronicle 
Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I, A, KLEIN . E, LUTZ 
50 East 42nd Street 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill, 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 


ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 
partment. 


Address the 


Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 


ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Il. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 


Statistical Rating of Colorado Counties and Cities for Products 
of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of Quality 
and Cost—An Original Simplified and Tested 
Formula from Basic Data 


By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


Copyright 1927 by Editor & Publisher Company. All rights are re- 
served and warning is given that reproduction of these results, in whole 
or in part, without written permission of Editor & Publisher Company, 
will constitute copyright mfringement. 


BUYING POWER ANALYZED BY PRODUCT 
CLASSES FOR COLORADO 


Note: Figures below represent percentages of U. S. total carried out to four 


places: To use, mark off four places and insert decimal point. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


COLORAD OMA. cee-c 9075 9291 9506 9723 9939 6316 
ADAMS © sage. ca ons 145 125 106 86 66 19 
AEAMOSA®. +n 49 51 54 56 58 5 
ARAPAHOE,.:...... 133 122 110 98 87 32 
ARCHULETA ...... 31 26 21 16 11 Zi 
BACAW ha cee tae 98 Lith 57 37 16 14 
BEN Teas fee hee ont 102 87 72 57] 42 22 
BOULDER 24340. 283 274 265 255 246 124 

Bouldeneperes. eke 108 115 122 129 136 67 
CHART EE gee ccecere 70 72 74 76 78 7A 
CHEYENNE Maas ee 31 26 21 16 11 3 
CLEAR CREEK .... 20 18 16 13 11 9 
CONEJ OSS.) er Te, 59 46 og 20 ill 
COSTILEA® tee 43 34 26 18 9 8 
CROWLEY 61 50 40 29 18 17 
CUSTER@ so. cr ne 19 iz 15 12 10 2 
DELTA We eee. 94 83 73 62 51 17 
DENVER scence 2728 3241 3754 4267 4780 3963 

Denver ane cee 2728 3241 3754 4267 4780 3963 
NOVORESEeee tees 13 11 9 6 4 1 
DOUGLAS a 32 29 26 23 20 7 
EAGLES tothccs tensed 32 31 30 29 28 7 
EEBERT (eee coer 64 53 42 31 20 7 
EL PASO ee era 424 493 561 629 698 590 

Colorado Springs .. 310 399 488 577 666 559 
ERE VL@ Nien 133 138 143 148 153 45 
GARELE Die era 66 61 56 51 46 21 
GILPIN... eee 10 9 9 9 8 5 
GRAND S45 40. eee 27 28 29 29 30 3 
GUNNISON ......... 45 52 59 66 73 8 
HINSDALE.) seer 4 3 3 3 2 0 
HUERFANO ....... 171 180 190 200 209 Dy, 
JACKSON! 223 12 11 10 8 7 1 
JEFFERSON | -.222: 126 125 123 121 120 44 
KIOW AY Sn. eee 34 28 23 17 11 11 
KIT CARSON ...... 79 67 55 42 30 12 
LAK Eiges tage. ae 50 53 56 59 62 26 
LA PLATA [.c5228 te 98 91 85 is 71 14 
LARIMER ... 253 242 231 220 209 248 
LAS ANIMAG ....... 387 423 460 496 532 94 

Trinidad PZ 142 172 202 232 34 
LINCOLN. 2 eee 79 68 58 47 36 8 
LOGA Nee ens tee 195 172 159 126 103 45 
MESACR ain oa 192 184 177 169 161 48 
MINERALS eee 6 5 5 4 3 8 
MOBFATA eee 53 44 36 27 18 13 
MONTEZUMA ..... 57 49 4] 33 25 

| ] i ee mb one) cmenens wee om omens Gee eens ome = 
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Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No, 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CLN 


MONTROSE ........ 


feb oAgAD SC 
ePotelegsistet aa eee 
Sea Amo ou st 
PAR Kev ncrtclemieielee aie 
EONS SEES 
Ptroioc eG: 
esis svolegeeteiots 


RIO BLANCO 
RIO GRANDE 
ROU Disease 
SAGUACHE 
SAN JUAN. ..:...... 
SAN MIGUEL 
SEDGWICK 
SUMMIT 
TELLER 


WELD 


seeee 
ote 9 e088 © 


Pexcenrace 


oF 
Variarion 


90 % 


307% 


70% 


60 % 


50% 


40% 


30 7 


20 fe 


10% 


US. Avenace 


10 7% 


20% 


307% 


40% 


507% 


60% 


70 7 


307 


This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Colorado above or be 
the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities 
than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each merchandising ¢! 


PRESS CLUB FROLICS 


Mayor Walker Is Central Figure of 
Scribes’ Minstrel Show 


Mayor “Jimmy” Walker played the 
leading role in the all-Star Frolic held 
by the New York Press Club at the 
Casino Theater, Sunday night. William 
Collier, “Bugs” Baer, George White, 
William A. Brady, Harry Hershfield and 
Raymond Hitchcock were the supports of 
the chief functionary of New York City 
in a minstrel show held in a “prop” sub- 
way car. 

One of the seven complained that the 
Mayor had given him the key of the city 
and then changed the lock, and another 
warned “Jimmy” that if the insisted on 
closing the night clubs at 3 o'clock, he 
was likely to be locked in one of them 
by his efficient police. 

The minstrel show was the climax of 
a program which included Benjamino 
Gigli, and James J. Byrne, Borough 
President of Brooklyn, who appeared as 
a baritone. The money netted at the 
frolic will apply on a mortgage. 


WANT ADVERTISING SPEAK 


The International Association of 
paper Advertising Executives last 
issued an appeal for the names 0! 
sons who can speak on newspaper ¢ 
tising, to co-operate with its Spe 
Bureau, under the direction of F 
Roberts, advertising manager 0 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. The 
hopes to organize a system whereby 
clubs and advertising groups all ov 
country can obtain nearby speakel 
their meetings. Mr. Roberts is rec 
and correlating the names suggeste 


CHARTS SALES TERRITOR 


The Philadelphia Evening Bullet 
prepared a circulation chart show! 
trading territory by zones and pres 
a list of “Facts for Sales Manag 


L’HOMMEDIEU CHANGES JC 

Bart L’Hommedieu, formerly_. 
promotion department of King Fe 
Syndicate, is now with the Phote 
Operating Corporation as chief 
sales promotion division. 


>. 
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SCRANTON DAILY ONE YEAR OLD 


seranton Sun executives photographed at recent celebration of paper’s first 


mniversary. Left to right (seated) T. 


J. Duffy, secretary; Wm. F. Hallstead, 


president; Mark K. Edgar, editor; W. J. Patterson, business and general 
nanager. Left to right (standing) G. A. Somarindyck, advertising; W. H. 
Ward, circulation; Thos. F. Folan, stereotyping; Paul Ryan, press; J. J. Schanz, 
ews; H. Bryant, circulation; J. E. Hosie and J. F. Kilcullan, composing. 


OHNSON TO DIRECT 
PRINTING SCHOOL 


rgenthaler Man Named to Succeed 
Ross Kellogg, Who Resigns 
to Re-enter Newspaper 


Work 
ohn W. Baker, chairman of the com- 
tee on education of the New York 
te Publishers Association, has an- 
mced the ap- 
ntment of Don 
Johnson © of 


falo as direc- 
of the Empire 
te School of 
nting, Ithaca, 
succeed Ross 
Kellogg who 


gned to. -re- 
t active news- 
er work, 


[r, Johnson is 
Practical 
ter, an expert 
ype machinist 
operator. For . 
y years he has been associated with 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
recently as salesman in New York 
e territory. | 
ne Empire State School of Printing 
founded in March, 1922, by the New 
< State Publishers Association. The 
ol is located at 311 East Seneca 
t, Ithaca. It has complete equipment 
the teaching courses in printing and 


Don A. JoHNSON 


ur Customers Write Our Ads 
eee Omer S WV THe UVur Ads 


REDFORD, MICH., 
RECORD 


Says— 

OUR DUPLEX MODEL “A” FLAT 
ED PRESS worked perfectly at top 
2eed and we were more than pleased 
ith the rapidity with which we 
ere able to put our extra on the 
empsey-Tunney Battle on the 
treets in the Redford district.” 


DUPLEX 
PRESSES 


FOR ALL NEWSPAPERS 


uplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


machine composition and mechanism. It 
has trained nearly 200 young men and 
women for positions in the trades. 


LIBEL INDICTMENT QUASHED 


to 


Individual Has Right Criticize 
Newspapers, Judge Rules 


An individual has as much right to 
publish statements criticizing a newspaper 
as a newspaper has to criticize individu- 
als, Judge J. N. Langham of Erie, Pa., 
has ruled in quashing an indictment 
against Clarence Cummins, charging him 
with criminally libelling the Erie Dis- 
patch-Herald. 

The case was based on advertisements 
“Cummins had placed in the Erie Times, 
airing grievances he had against the Dis- 
patch-Herald. Cummins continued the 
advertisements even after his arrest on 
the charges brought by W.. A. Strong, 
business manager of that paper. 

S. Y. Rossiter, attorney for Cummins 
argued that his client had committed no 
offense and that he had just as much 


right to criticize the paper as it had to 


criticize actions of individuals. 


The insignia that 
represents 


GOOD service. 


Over 400 newspapers discovered 
a simple and practical solution 
to their checking proof prob- 
lems, when they accepted our 
NEW and Complete Checking 
Proof Service. Under this plan 
the Publishers’ office is relieved 
entirely of all detail work, 


Less expensive— 
Greater results. 


(Two months’ trial test offer) 


The Advertising 
CHECKING _BUREAUMnc. 


79 Madison Ave. (/\) 538 Se. Clark St. 
NEW YORK Gy CHICAGO 
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O’BRIEN OF N. Y. SUN 
SCORES STYLE BOOKS 


But Swope of World Defends Them, 
Ordering New One for His Paper, 
Containing Editorial Policy 
and Rules ‘‘To Be Broken” 


at > 


Are editorial style books going out cf 
style in newspaper offices? 

If they aren’t, they should be, in the 
opinion of Frank M. O’Brien, editor of 
the New York Sun, interviewed _ this 
week for Eprror & PusBiisHeEr. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, executive edi- 
tor of the New York World, on the other 
hand, likes them, and only last week 
issued orders to have a new one com- 
piled for the staff of his paper. It will 
supplement the present proof-room style 
book of the World. 

“The first rule in it,” Mr. Swope said, 
“will be that there are no ‘don'ts’ for 
World staff writers that cannot be 
broken.” 

But it will contain the general views 
of World editors on news and its treat- 
ment, and will contain various instruc- 
tions and suggestions that have been 
issued to the staff in bulletin form at 
various times by Mr. Swope and other 
editorial executives. 

Mr. O’Brien said that there should be 
some agreement between the managing 
editor and his composing room foreman 
and copy editor regarding use of titles 
and abbreviations in order to insure uni- 
formity in a paper, but as to telling re- 
porters how to write their stories—that 
is an “absurdity,” to use the Sun edi- 
tor’s own word. 

“I know some newspapers try to teach 
their staffs how to write,’ Mr. O’Brien 
said, “but I don’t agree with that theory. 
Why cramp a writer’s style with a lot 
of rules? 

“If a man wants to begin a story with 
a ‘the’ let him do it; or with the time 
of day, or a complex clause. I believe 


if he did these things he would be violat- 


| bes advertising volume 
-& the Columbus Dis. 
patch has for years been 
the first newspaper in the 
entire State of Ohio— 
leading in 1926 by 25%. 
In its local field it is also 
FIRST, in news, and in 
_ circulation. 


Columbus 
Wispatch 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 


TOTAL NET PAID 
Circulation 117,077 


Detroit 


Fourth 
Largest 
City 

For most complete and 


economical coverage 
concentrate in one 


paper— 
The Detroit News 
Offers 


unusual 


advertisers 
opportunities 
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ing common style book rules. But who 
cares? 

“Certainly not the Sun. We haven't 
had any rules for writers since | joined 
the staff in 1904.” 


NEWS MEN HUNTING 


Irvin S. Cobb, Rex Beach, Ray Long, 
of the Hearst magazines, G. B. Parker, 
editor of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers,, Roy W. Howard, John Harden 
and Walter Ferguson, of the First Ex- 
change National Bank, of Tulsa, Okla., 
left last week for a hunting trip on the 
Lou Wentz ranch, near Cherokee, Okla. 


BROWN IN BATTLE CREEK 


Charles S. Brown, for many years Chi- 
cago and mid-west representative of the 
Duplex Printing Press Company, who 
recently retired from active traveling and 
took a vacation, has returned to sales 
work at the headquarters’ offices in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


DVERTISERS who 
understand the Iowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be 


properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASS’N 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 

Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 

Centerville Iowegian & 
Citizen 

Council Bluffs Non- 


Pareil 

Davenport Democrat & 
Lea 

Davenport Times 

Dubuque Telegraph- 
Herald 


Fert Dodge Messenger 
& Chronicle 
Fort Madison Democrat 


Towa City Press Citizen 
Keokuk Gate City 
Marshalltown Times- 
Republican 
Mason City Globe- 
Gazette & Times 
Muscatine Journal & 
News-Tribune 
Oelwein Register 
Oskaloosa Herald 
Ottumwa Courier 
Sioux City Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloe Courier 
Waterloo Tribane 


Detroit — 


Free Press circula- 
tion reaches 31,000 
more than the total 
number of families 
own 


owning their 
homes. 


The ‘‘ Free Press”’ 


“Starts the day in Detroit” 


With a stable, uninflated, 
liberal pursed circulation 
productive of greater adver- 
tising returns at lower cost. 


a 
_. ROTO- 
(GRAVURE 
seco 


Newspapers 
Magazines 


| & 
‘STANDARD | 


Gravure Corporation 
q LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


J, 
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PRINTING HALF-TONES 
ON ROTARY PRESS 


Danish Method Being Introduced Here 
Tested Under A. N. P. A. Direc- 
tion at Paterson (N. J.) Press 
Guardian Plant 


A method of printing half-tone cuts on 
a rotary press was tested this week by 
James T. Peto, mechanical superinten- 
dent of the Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guar- 
dian. Developed in Denmark, it has been 
brought to this country by Miss Kirste:n 
Carlsen, who is now demonstrating it in 
newspaper offices as representative of 
Pressens Illustration Bureau of Copen- 
hagen. 

As described to Epiror & PUBLISHER 
the method consists of using a thin zinc 
plate twenty-thousandths of an inch thick 
and very flexible. A type-high base is 
made and put in the form when the mat 
is to be made without the zinc plate at- 
tached. Thus a low flat spot is left in the 
mat in which to receive the half tone. 
As soon as the mat is taken from the 
casting box this depression is smeared 
with a special glue, which is melted by 
the hot mat. The half tone is now put 
approximately in place. When the mat 
is put through the shaving machine the 
pressure of the knife forces the half-tone 
down and the arch curves the thin zinc 
surface to conform with the mat. 

It is said to be quick, and eliminates 
other bothersome methods used when it 
is desired to print a half tone on a ro- 
tary press, such as soldering and cleats. 
An 8&4-line screen can be used,- which fs 
impossible in most stereotyping depart- 
ments. The method has the disadvan- 
tage of the necessity of making as many 
zine plates as half-tones desired. 

The Paterson experiment was con- 
ducted under the supervision of W. E. 
Wines, mechanical director of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Miss Carlsen has declared that the 
method is now being used in this country 
by the Portland (Me.) Press Herald 
and the Montreal Presse. It is advyo- 
cated chiefly for small dailies. 


FIVE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS 


Tokio (Japan) Advertiser Presses 


Kept Busy During October 


Five special supplements during the 
month of October set a record for the 
Japan Advertiser, the American daily 
published in Tokio, Japan, by B. W. 
Fleisher. 

Thomas W. Lamont and Martin Egan, 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., and Jeremiah 
Smith, Jr., of Boston, who arrived on 
Oct. 3, were the subject of the first Ad- 
vertiser special. Advertisements from the 
principal electric power companies and 
news on the electrical industry comprised 
the section. An eight-page fall automo- 
bile edition was published with the regu- 
lar paper on the following Sunday and 
two weeks after that came the 10-page 
fall fashion number. 

During .the month Trinity Cathedral, 
the principal Episcopal church in Tokio, 
was dedicated and another special edition 
published by the Advertiser. A similar 
supplement marking the dedication of the 
Okuma Memorial Auditorium at Waseda 
University was published a few days 
earlier, 

Late in November the Advertiser will 
publish a 12- or 14-page section devoted 
to the opening of the New Grand Hotel 
in Yokahama and to the progress in the 
reconstruction of the city since the earth- 
quake. The Annual Review of Industry, 
Finance and Commerce, usually 30 to 40 
pages, will be published early next year. 
The next issue will be printed in tabloid 
form instead of full size as formerly. 


AIDS BUSINESS SHOW 


The Frederick (Md.) Post and News 
conducted a booth at the Frederick Busi- 
ness Show recently, and published a 20- 
page tabloid edition in connection with the 
exhibition. In four days more than 15,- 
000 persons attended. 


Editor & Publisher 


INSTALLS TRAINED LINOTYPE 


N.E.A. Head Describes New Machine 
Which Balks at Free Publicity 


The installation of a new linotype of 
keen discrimination and cultivated taste 
was announced by Charles M. Meredith, 
publisher of the Quakertown (Pa.) Free 
Press and president of the National Edi- 
torial Association, last week. The per- 
spicacious machine, Mr. Meredith told his 
readers, will not set advertising offered 
at less than published rates. 

The names of new subscribers, however, 
move the machine to genial outbursts of 
de luxe Ionic, and it is in absolute accord 
with the publisher on editorial policy. 


NEW POST FOR CRAIG 


William W. Craig has been appointed 
managing editor of the New York News 
Bureau Association. He will continue as 
managing editor of the Wall Street News. 
He joined the latter publication three 
years ago after serving as financial news 
editor of the New York Times and 
financial editor of the New York Herald. 
S. L. Phranéer has been appointed editor 
of the Wall Street News. He has been 
its chief editorial writer. Bruce Gould, 
of the New York Evening Post, iis now 
also dramatic critic of the Wall Street 
News. 


——————————————— 


Halvorsen Newspaper 


Stuffing Machines - 


are now being used by many of the leading 
newspapers from coast to coast and border 
border. In one plant the machine has saved 
one-fifth of its costin six months. @ Papers 
can be delivered in better condition to dis- 
tributors and to the readers. 


After a thorough investigation you 
will want to invest 
Write for full particulars 
NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY 
36 S. Throop Street, Chicago 


USED NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
BCOtt 6. 24 and 32-Page Presses 
GOSS 24 and 28-page presses good for black 
or color work, also Goss Sextuple. 

HOE Pony Quadruple, Quadruple, Sextuple, 
Sextuple color Press, Octuple and Double Sex- 
tuple Presses. 


DUPLEX Metropolitan Quadruple stereotype 
presses—print up to 32 pages. 


Available for Early Delivery 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office & Factory.......... Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office..Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office 


ofa Magento en tk Monadnock Block 


— 
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Editor & Publisher reaches the 
people who buy. The point of 
is its advertising 


contact 
columns. 


for 
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PHOTO TYPE-COMPOSER 
SETS TINTS, BORDERS 


English Inventor Constructs 30-Inch 
Machine to Complete Entire Nega- 
tive of Ad Layout in Single 
Operation, Without Type 


The “Discotype,’ a photo type-compos- 
ing machine which will manufacture bor- 
ders, types and backgrounds in an almost 
unlimited variety of styles and sizes, and 
produce the completed negative of an en- 
tire advertising layout in one operation, 
has been announced by A. E. Bawtree, of 
Sutton, Surrey, England. 


The new machine is merely a camera, 
with some special attachments. The most 
important of these is a brass disc, about 
15 inches in diameter, which is attached 
to the front of the camera lens. In the 
disc are three catches into which glass 
negatives can be fitted as easily as records 
as records on a phonograph. 

Each negative produces 78 characters, 
either upper or lower case alphabets, 
numerals, and signs, or borders and orna- 
ments. By working. several rows of bor- 


ders, one immediately below another, a. 


variety of tint grounds can be obtained 
upon which. the lettering can be projected, 
Each character is brought into position 


Supplies and Equipment 


Stereotype Room 
Efficiency 


Means quick production of good 
plates and the elimination of re 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 


Hard and Soft Cork Blankets 
Heavy Wool Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 
Thin Wool Moulders 
(All Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 
No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 


Easy to tear, quick to place 


New England Newspaper Supply 
Company 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cable Address NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 


Modern 
Composing Room 


Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or write 
us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


by turning the disc which supports the 
negative, and the exposure is made by 
pulling a lever. In practice, it has beet 
found quicker and simpler to set the de 
sired lines from the same left-hand star 
and then paste them into position on thi 
layout. 

For photogravure, a ruled screen ma: 
be placed before the negative, giving ; 
screened image ready for printing th 
gelatine resist. 

The negatives ordinarily bear letters o 
36-point size. From any negative, almos 
any degree of enlargement or reduction i 
possible by means of two sliding bars. 

The machine measures about 30 inche 
in each direction. A cabinet of the sam 
size will hold enough negatives to provid 
a wider choice of lettering, borders, tint 
and rules than the largest composin 
room in the country. 

Mr. Bawtree, the inventor, is 53 yea 
old and has been experimenting wit 
printing and printing photography sin 
1900. He holds a fellowship and med: 
from the Royal Photographic Society « 
Great Britain, a fellowship in the Radi 
Society of Great Britain, and membershi 
in the British Association for the Ac 
vancement of Science. His work upe 
the standardization of color and his r 
searches into the viscosity of printing in 
oils have won him the appreciation of tt 
United States Government Bureau < 
Standards. 


Drive and Control 
for 
Newspaper Presses 


A striking installation of 
General Electric press 
drive and control is in the 
plant of the Omaha 
(Neb.) News-Bee. 9 Hoe 
units; three 100-h.p. alter- 
nating-current drives. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Res 
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GOSS:PRINTING PRESS CO. 
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DITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
3 1 Time — .50 per line 
} 3 Times — .40 per line 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
: _ (Cash with Order) 


1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 


thite space charge at same rate per line 
c ion as earned by frequency of in- 

Minimum Contract space, three 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
et to classify, edit or reject any adver- 
sement. 


USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


+ Brokers 


vailable—Evening paper, exclusive 
_handsome dividends. California, 
is, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, South 
ima, Wisconsin. Weekly publications 
veral states earning good dividends. J. B. 
Times Bldg., New York. 6 North Michi- 
n Avenue, Chicago. 


illetin of Periodical Publishing Properties for 
le will be sent those desiring to invest in 
rend business. Harris-Dibble Co., 345 


: Ave., New York. 


iddle West Exclusive listings. 
> damaging licity. Personal service in 
deal. verything confidential High 


de newspaper for sale. Clyde H. 
nox, 851 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


mar D. Gray, Sturgeon, Missouri, who con- 
lidates and sells more newspapers than any 
er newspaper broker in the world writes: 


“A Mass. Co., which owns the only papers 
a city of 40,000 asks me to find a man 
perienced in all angles of the publishing 
siness to invest $10,000 or more in their 
siness or take over completely the ownership 
same, 


“T don’t understand why I do- not_ hear 
9m hundreds of men who have saved up some 
mey and should be in business for them- 
ves rather than slaving for others. I know 
it salaried jobs make cowards out of people 
t in all this country there certainly are more 
1 blooded newspaper workers who should be 
nning their own business. I have good 
oppositions open in 41 states and a lot of 
u fellows should write and tell me how 
ich money you can pay down on a good 
position, what you have in mind and where 
u would like to be located. If you will do 
s I will work hard to try to satisfy you. 

“That Illinois daily that I price at $625,000, 
d which is clearing around $70,000 a year, 
auld be gobbled up quickly by some of you 
bitious publishers with money and good 


“I have a dandy Kansas daily priced at 


50,000. 

‘Tf you will buy a $350,000 daily in Mis- 
ari; can make better than $50,000 per 
ir. 


‘¢ tt to buy a good daily in Ohio. 
down will buy a good county seat 
-in Arkansas. Balance on easy terms. 


=_ 


it Newspaper Wanted 


cekly or Small Daily wanted in Sovtheast, 
County seat, on lease with ie purchase. 


aaa Florida. D-644, Editor & Pub- 
6 ————————EeE 


_ CIRCULATION 


o Promotion 


culation— ~-When quick, additional circulation 
erage omes necessary, remem that 
twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
= f against experimenting. Write or 
y Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 


ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
Club Campaigns. 


Results per Dollar expended in circu- 

building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 

er Cire. ganization, Box 288, 
owa, 


* Ciculation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 


-ompany, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
Sap entucky, The circulation-building or- 
that has set the standard for aggres- 

: circulation campaigns for nearly 


atest 


Ws Largest Circulation Building Or- 
The a. circulation policing serv- 
Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 


of the exact results of its every 
on The rles_ Partlowe Company, 
Building, Indianapolis. 
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Employment—Equipment— 


EDITORIAL 


Promotion 


Increase City Locals and Personals with 
“Wakefield Plan,” by which Wakefield, Mass., 
Item got 3-5 cols, daily at less than cost one 
reporter. Returnable, full refund. Send $1 
full forms, instructions, G, E. Campbell, Daily 
Item, Wakefield, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT 
ll —————— 


Help Wanted 


el at Erm Be 2 
Advertising Solicitor wanted by New Jersey 
Sunday newspaper, Excellent opportunity. D- 
646, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitors—Three live wire adver- 
tising solicitors wanted for local weekly in 
Brooklyn, in splendid field. Men with initiative 
and experience, capable of developing possibili- 
ties. Salary and commission in accordance 
with qualifications, Write, stating what these 
are, to D-650, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor wanted by weekly news- 
paper near New York. Must have pep, initia- 
ae some experience. D-651, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 

a Ee ee ee Te 


Advertising Salesman wanted-by the largest 
Newspaper special advertising agency handling 
special editions and weekly business review 
pages for the largest American daily newspa- 
pers. Unmarried man, under thirty years of 
age with an exceptionally good personality, well 
groomed and now earning not less than seven- 
ty-five dollars per week. Do not answer this 
ad unless you can meet all these requirements. 
To the man who possesses these qualifications 
there is a wonderful opportunity to develop 
into a big producer. Commission basis with 
living expenses advanced when necessary. All 
replies held strictly confidential. Actual’ adver- 
tising experience unnecessary if you have had 
some newspaper experience, especially as re- 
porter. Splendid opportunity for rapid ad- 
vancement to staff management. Give full de- 
tails in own handwriting in first letter. D-642, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Circulation Manager wanted whoa 
can produce in city circulation. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced in requirements of A. B. C. 
and have sufficient knowledge of circulation to 
take charge of a department. Position offers 
future to any man able to meet hard competi- 
tion and get results. Give past experience, 
references and salary desired in first letter. 
Position open is on paper in Middle West. 
Best of living conditions. All inquiries treated 
confidentially. D-643, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Solicitor seeks connection vicin'ty 
New York City or Philadelphia. D-632, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising—Resourceful advertising manager 
local or national, vigorous business getter, thor- 
ough general newspaper training. Also conspic- 
uous record as department store advertising 
and sales promotion manager. Man of wide ad- 
vertising acquaintance, good personality, fine 
character. initiative, energy, practical achieve- 
ment. Now on leading New York daily. D-615, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant Circulation Manager wants position 
on trade magazine. Familiar with engineering, 
construction, hotel and other technical fields 
Particularly fitted for promotion work—has been 
averaging returns of two to seven per cent on 
i mail solicitation. D-635, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Business Manager of a daily paper in a town 
of 30,000 for the past 27 years seeks con- 
nection with daily paper in town of 30 to 
50,000. Know all angles of newspaper publish- 
ing and am also practical printer. Consolida- 
tion of two papers let me out, Best references. 
D-623, Editor & Publisher. 


Business Manager, 15 years’ experience, now 
with Metropolitan daily, desires connection with 
greater opportunity. Capable of taking full 
charge. as enviable record as editorial execu- 
tive and business and circulation builder. Best 
references. D-600, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation and er seeks 
Eastern or Southern connection. Accustomed 
only to keenest opposition. D-631, Editor & 
Publisher. ’ 


EMPLOYMENT 


Services 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager available at once. Twenty 
years’ experience on morning, evening and Sun- 
day papers. Familiar with all methods of 
distribution, office detail, promotion, audit rec- 
onda etc. References. D-619, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


ee er, ee 
Circulation Manager, now employed as assist- 
ant, desires to change. Previously employed 
as circulation manager on daily and Sunday, 
A disbeliever in premiums. Office-owned routes 
and bey promotion my specialty. Past and 
present employers my best references, D-587, 
Editor & Publisher, 


ee a en ee eens 
City Circulation or Promotion Manager— 
Young married man, full of new, successful 
ideas, pep and enthusiasm, is looking for a 
connection with paper that has or would like 
to try out the boy promotion plan. Experi- 
enced re-organization man, Economical circu- 
lation producer. 30 years of age. D-645, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


SS SE ee ee ee ee 
Editor—Young, experienced all desks, metro- 
politan, small dailies, ready now. Near New 
York preferred. D-601, Editor & Publisher. 


NS ee 
Editorial Executive, who can produce a news- 
paper everybody must have, wants to connect 
with publisher who needs that kind of a paper. 
D-605, Editor & Publisher, 


a 
Editorial—Young man, 25, intensive. experience 
as editor, expert on features, executive train- 
ing, etc. D-626, Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Executive—Can you use a man, 
age 32, with twelve years’ continuous newspaper 
training, who has worked himself up through 
every department of a newspaper to the posi- 
tion of General Manager of a seven-day paper 
with more than a hundred thousand circula- 
tion? I can run a paper, sell, or do anything 
pertaining to the newspaper game and I want 
to make a change for reasons I can explain. 
I am a worker and a producer and I want a 
chance where results will bring promotion. 
Available at once. D-641, Editor & Publisher. 


Se ee Se intents 
Managing Editor, aged 40, now employed, is 
looking for a publisher seeking relief from all 
editorial and mechanical department worries, 
who desires permanency in organization, Un- 
usual record of success and references. will be 
gladly submitted. D-648, Editor & Publisher. 


cA ea ele Re ee 
Managing Editor, 44, married, employed, health 
and habits good, seeks permanent post, Two 
successes in 20 years; reporting, editing, make- 
up, large.and small dailies; trained in economic 
management in highly competitive news field. 
Exceptional references. Write or wire D-624, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man of wide experience and ma- 
ture judgment, but young enough to publish an 
up-to-the-minute paper, desires to form per- 
manent connection with afternoon daily or large 
weekly where there is a field for constructive 
work. Is a virile editorial writer and high grade 
news editor. Will accept reasonable salary to 
start. Prefer Middle Atlantic States or South, 
but will consider any good offer. D.612, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Newspaper Man-—Six years as city, telegraph 
and makeup editor on small city dailies; three 
years as reporter and feature writer in New 
York; college education; age 30; single; seeks 
change in reportorial or desk work with future. 
D-649, Editor & Publisher. 


Efficiency 


is always in demand. You 
may be Advertising, Busi- 
ness, Circulation, Editorial 
or Mechanical man, If your 
record demonstrates’ effi- 
ciency, you have something 
that can be sold in the news- 
paper marketplace — the 
Classified page of Editor & 
Publisher. 


Don’t ask your friends to 
make contacts for you, but 
outline your experience and 
cite your efficiency in a 
Classified Ad. 


Situations Wanted 


Reporter—27, six years’ experience. 


Federal, 
Labor, court beats, sports. 


Married, no chil- 


dren, Details, references, samples of work on 
ee uest. Available soon. D-604, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


eR ae fe a ek 
Reporter-Desk Man, desires to make connection 
with live newspaper where initiative and cre- 
ative ability will be appreciated. Three years 


actual experience in Buffalo, Syracuse. Ex- 
cellent education. References furnished. Age 
23. D-647, Editor & Publisher. 

a ees 
Ste: wants work anywhere. Experi- 
enced wet and dry mats. Albert A. Ehl, Solon, 


Towa. 


Street or Desk—Seven years’ thorough, general 


experience; desire change now; preferably East. 
Report Dec. 4. Taylor Glenn, Age-Herald, 
Birmingham, Ala. References. Wire. 


ll 
MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


For Immediate Sale—No reasonable offer re- 
fused; 3-deck Potter angle-bar press with com- 
plete stereotype equipment. Press will print 
from two to twenty pages in multiples of two, 
and also print twenty-four pages, In good con- 
dition and does excellent printing, Was'‘in daily 
use until suspension of daily paper here October 
11th. For full information wire or write G, A. 
Griffin, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 


anteed machines ‘at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E, 13th St., N. Y. City. 


pil Re ek es 
Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So, Paulina St., Chicage, Ill. 


WE DO NOT ADVERTISE OUR CLIENTS OR 
“PEDDLE” THEIR PROPERTIES 
BUT 


We have a carefully selected lst of 
newspapers ranging in price from $5,000 
to $10,000,000 that are open for nego- 
tiation only through personal interview 
or by correspondence after we are satis- 
fied as to the customer’s sincerity of 


purpose and responsibility, 
Newspaper consolidations have been 
our specialty for 17 years. 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 
(Both Former Publishers) 
Successors to 
HARWELL & CANNON (Est. 1910) 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS, 
Southern Office Times Building 
Birmingham, Ala. New York 


[| == WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


W EEKLY Newspaper for 
sale. Control for $8,000 

Inventory over $21,- 
000. Location within three 
hours of New York City. 
Town and business growing 
steadily. Ask about our No. 
2134. 


cash, 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
SECURITY BLDG, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


North Carolina Daily 


Evening only, and exclusive in 
its field, can be purchased for 
$30,000—one-half cash and bal- 


ance on agreeable terms. 


A real small city opportunity 


Palmer, Dewitt & Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 


350 Madison Ave., New York 
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UNDER the heading of “Buy a Tire 
for Dad’s Christmias Present” get 
local tire merchants to advertise the 
riame and location of their stores.—C. E. 
Pellissier, Boston. 


Out of 


dut of the 
Ord in avy 


Todays 


Want S 


This is the one column heading used 

in the classified section of the 

Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review 

under which the most unusual of 
the day’s ads are placed. 


The Indianapolis News has found that 
a heading of “Telephone Numbers You 
Ought To Know” pays well enough to 
use it for a page of small boxed ads. 
Firms are classified as in ordinary ad- 
vertising sections—K. W. F. 


“Give Something Different.” Under 
this caption a column or two of one and 


two inch ads, some possibly larger, 
would be profitable, garnered from 
curio stores, make -it- yourself shops, 


candy kitchens, and the smaller mer- 
chants who have something out of the 
ordinary to offer and who do not adver- 
tise regularly.—N. C. C., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


The Oregon City (Ore.) Clackamas 
County Banner Courier, runs a classified 
department the space in which is paid 
for by a group of merchants but used free 
of charge by farmers from the surround- 
ing territory. The merchants view it as 
a good will expenditure while the 
farmers are very pleased to get the free 
ads when they want to buy or sell. The 
names of the merchants contributing the 
space are carried in a box at the top of 
the space—L. H. D., Eugene, Ore. 


Twelve plumbers of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., are using newspaper advertising 
to co-operatively advertise the plumbing 
trade, A cartoon illustration is used with 
the caption “Choose your plumber as you 
would your family physician.’ Then 
follows copy stressing the importance of 
plumbing to the health of the family and 
the wisdom of employing plumbers who 
have made plumbing not only a trade but 
a profession as well. At the bottom of 
the advertisement are the names and 


Sparkling, Brilliant Sports 
Stories by 


DAVIS J. WALSH 


are written exclusively 


for 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SERVICE 


63 Park Row, New York City 


ss PULLERS 


Editor & Publisher for November 26, 
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One Dollar 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 

lished. Send 

clipping for 
payment. 
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addresses of the co-operating plumbers.— 
N. B. T., St. Louis, Mo. 


There are many merchants who do not 
advertise because they contend that the 
regular advertising rates are more than 
they can afford. The Salem (Mass.) 
News has met this problem with profit 
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N interesting survey was made re- 

cently by an Ohio newspaper. Re- 
porters were assigned a list of names of 
500 representative citizens of the com- 
munity. These citizens were asked, 
first, whether they made or kept home 
brew; second, whether they made or 
kept whiskey, and third, whether they 
believed drinking had increased or de- 
creased under prohibition. No names 
were used and because of this, the in- 
terviewed expressed their opinions free- 
ly. The result made a peach of a story. 
—B. A. T., Springfield, Ohio. 


The idea is quite common among non- 
society folk, encouraged perhaps by the 
movies, that those who frequently en- 
tertain are never serious-minded. Per- 
haps it was partly to explode this idea 


that the New York World recently 
published a feature story under the 
heading ‘“Toilers, Not Social Buds, 
Compose the Junior League,’ whose 


members “seek to put wealth, leisure, 
and education to constructive use for 
the community.” Find out what the 
“social buds” in your town are doing 
outside of the activities given place in 
the regular social columns. One good 
story would be about society buds who 
have a regular job—W. F. D., New 
York City. 


Keeping in mind the recent gas tank 
blast in Pittsburgh with its resulting 
damage and loss of life, interview the 
gas company officials in your community 
as to whether such a disaster could hap- 
pen with their gas tanks. Find out 
from them what they consider the cause 
of such a blast and what they have done 
to avoid such an occurrence.—D. P. 


Get your movie editor to turn over 


“Today’s News Teday” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 


SE 
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to itself and satisfaction to the business 
men, A whole page is headed as a 
directory. The ads average about an 
inch by a column and a half. A special 
rate, much below the standard charge, is 
fixed. This is perhaps half the regular 
charge. The page is rum one day a week. 
There are many papers which could 
adopt a similar plan in their towns or 
cities. Almost every line of trade, from 
“accounts collected” to “wall paper” can 
be included. The Salem page contains 
service stations, carpet stores, florists, 
corset store, confectioners, jewelers, 
opticians, garages, plumbers, restaurants 
and wpholsterers.—F. S. 


Christmas checks will soon be mailed 
outt to all those who joined the Christmas 
clubs sponsored by the banks last year. 
Now is the time for the banks to begin ad- 
vertising their next year’s clubs——C.E.P. 
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surplus photos and publicity yarns not 
used in regular theatre pages. Often 
there is a good thought among movie 
stuff for local illustrated feature. Ex- 
ample: Publicity story on “What Makes 
the Ideal Secretary?” is found among 
material boosting Esther Ralston’s new 
picture. ‘Why not localize the idea with 
questionnaire among prominent business 
men and their secretaries? Also good for 
snappy photographs—J. H. W., Albany. 


How to attract more voters to the polls 
is a subject that can be made into a 
humorous feature. One suggestion of- 
fered by a Boston paper was the doing 


For Serials That Sell 
Newspapers 


“THE LOVELORN,”’ by Beatrice Fairfax 

“THE CONSTANT FLAME,” by Wini- 
fred Van Duzer 

“BROADWAY,” by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott 

‘“WHERE’S EMILY?’ by Carolyn Wells 


“THE CATSPAW,” by Robert Terry 
Shannon 


“HER HUSBAND’S SECRETARY,” by 
William Almon Wolff 


“THE CHEERING THRONG,”’ by Fred 
MaclIsaac 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 WEST Sth STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


America’s 
Complete 
Newspaper 


NEW YORK 


Herald 
Tribune 


away, with men officers in the polls a 
substituting beautiful girls—C. E. P. 


The fact that many couples, unal 
to afford both children and an auton 
bile, prefer to own the automobile, 
responsible for a declining birth ra 
says a Providence physician. Here 
a human interest matter which can 
followed up in other cities, undoubtec 
with some differences of opinion.—B 
Sibley, Worcester. 


Advertisers of Wilkes-Barre brou 
out a crowd of 55,000 people to watch 
“Toy City Parade,” opening the holid 
shopping season. The parade was h 
on Saturday, and Sunday morning paf 
carried full accounts of the event, } 
pictures of prize winners in eight d 
sions—Aeropiane and Automobile flo: 
Decorated Bicycles, Pet Animals, De 
rated Doll Carriages, Clown Costu 
National Costumes, Scooters and Expr 
Wagons and Original Costumes. 1 
first broadside of Christmas advertis 
accompanied the stories.—X. 
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The Life Story of 4 


AL SMITH — 


y 
Norman Hapgood 
and 


Henry Moskowitz 
For Release in January 


UNITED FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


World Building New York 


These two newspapers offer © 
the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Damy 
Woritp — EvEeNING Word 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be reck- 
oned with in any campaign 
designed to effect distribu- 
tion in Greater New York. 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau 0! 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza: 
tion of college trained newspaper 
magazine and advertising men 
wants to help you find ) 
The Bureau puts you in touct 
with experienced, energetic met 
—it saves you time by recom: 
mending only those who mee’ 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, pleas¢ 
write John G. Earhart, Director 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Delté 
cue 836 Exchange Ave., Chicago) 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 


Editor & Publisher for November £03 19:27 


Yes—and it can be done easily by advertising in Pennsylvania’s leading news- 
papers. Other national advertisers have been doing it for years, and they have 
built up a distribution for their product with comparatively small cost, that has 


resulted in volume sales with increased profit, year after year. 


Here in Pennsylvania you have a ten million consumer market that can be in- 
fluenced to buy your product, if you will only tell them about it, and the only 


and most economical way is thru the local daily newspapers. 


Can you think of a better, quicker and cheaper way to sell to this consumer 


community than thru these papers listed below? 


2,500 10,000 2,500 10,000 
Circulation lines lines Circulation lines lines 
Ye duo LG a4 dee eer (EB) 7,656 .0357 0357 
ee tn pele et ET dt eae (E) 6245 035. «1038 
TBeaver Falls Tribune ....... (EB) 7,301 03 03 ** Warren Bere ora ties ie | ae 9,685 043 043 
7Bethlheem Globe Times ....(E) 15,160 06 06 A ares Observer an eS ee Fe # 
vi CDOUECT Mew cieieicle cictele p ae ne 5 
ola ea S10 me ale Peete Ae ae + West Chester Local News...(E) 11,882 04 04 
F7Coatesville Record ......... (E) 6,866 035, .03 pel apearids ee .(E) 26,442 10 07 
* i i / illiams : é 
agreed San: tae e) pete an a poor Bulletin ....(M&E) 30,006 09 09 
»Easton j MIXDTORRE Sora oh cones ( 5 : P | EYick sDigatch (E) ante 06 ing 
CTR ths (EB) 33,041 .08 .08 or OU he Sis eocgodes 20, 
tGreensburg Tribune Review, (EM) 14,804 05 .05 ‘ : a * 
; E) A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1927. 
fHazleton Plain-Speaker..(E) A 
{Hazleton Standard-Sentinel... —_{ 20,685 02 07 ** A.B. C. Statement, March 31, 1927. 
**Mount Carmel Item ........ (BE) 4,340 0285 0285 e aa 
; 4 October 1, 1927. 
**Oil City Derrick ........... (M) 6,903 04 04 | FGovernment Statement, , 
Peeranton Times :..;:.....-.< (E) 44,520 ale 12 *7Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 


Editor & Publisher for November 26, 1927 


National Leadership 


RADIO. 


The Sun publishes more Radio Advertising 


than any other newspaper in the country. 


During the first ten months of this year Radio 
advertisers placed 1,052,708 lines in The Sun. 
This was 40 percent of all the Radio Advertising 
placed in all the nine standard newspapers in 


New York. 


In both National and Local Radio Advertising 
The Sun’s lineage was more than twice as large 


as that of the second New York newspaper. 
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FICTION 


Blue Ribbon Daily Serial 
Blue Ribbon Sunday Serial 
Blue Ribbon Short Stories 
Daily True Life Stories 


HUMOR 


Westbrook Pegler 
Duke Bakrak 
- Snowshoe Al 


| WEEKLY 


E. W. Kemble’s Children’s Stories 
H. L. Mencken Literary Articles 
Burns Mantle N. Y. Theatre Letter 
Weekly Hollywood Letter 

New York Society Letter 

Builders Page 

“About Broadway” by Hellinger 
Book Reviews 

Cartoon Fillers 

Club Ethics 

Etiquette 

Fashions (Paris) 

Justice Series 

Maiden Meditations 

Sport Page 

Women's Pages 

New Things in the Shops 


DAILY & SUNDAY 


Doris Blake 

Cook Book 

Antoinette Donnelly 

Dr. Evans’ Health Articles 

Farm & Garden 

Line O’ Type 

Men's Fashions 

What's Wrong Here 

Women’s Fashions 
| You and Your Children : 
Sentence Sermons by Roy L. Smith 


ICATE Iho 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A. 
$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign. 10¢ Per Copy 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 3, 1927 


Start the New Year with the best fiction! 
HICAGO TRIBUNE NEWSPAPERS SYNDICATE offers first 


run fiction bought at highest prices from foremost authors. The finest 
stories of romance, adventure, mystery! 


Short stories of great variety and charm—the kind that are universally 
appealing. Modern, swift moving serials, notable for their suspense interest. 
The following are some future releases: 


SERIALS SHORT STORIES 


ONE OF THE FOLLIES 6y Allan Raymond 


A vivid, dramatic tale of love and the stage. 


A LADY OF THE FILMS 
By Courtney Ryley Cooper 
TIME’SWHIRLIGIG AND THEODORA 
by Anne O’Hagan 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 
by Dornford Yates 


NIGHTMARE 


A thrilling mystery serial about New York night clubs, 
crooks and a Long Island kidnaping. 


by Gerald Mygatt 


AUNT MIM 
MAN CRAZY 


SEVERN CELEBRATES CHRISTMAS 
by Elizabeth Jordan 


by Edgar Wallace 


by Lawrence Perry 


THE PEACE STONE 6y Henry C. Rowland 


An exciting story concerned with a mysterious disappear- 
ance, Washington high society and criminal operations in 
France. ° 


by Sonia Levein 


VIA MADEIRA 
GRACIOSA 
UNDERGROUND 


THE JUGGERNAUT by Alice Campbell 


A crime drama in a luxurious Riviera setting. Drugs, 
mystery. A beautiful, evil second wife. A trained nurse 
heroine. 


by Anne Duffield 
by E.L. White 


ECLAT WITH COMPLICATIONS 
by Morton Savell 


HE NAMED HER “JUSTICE” 
by Justin Sturm 


THE TAMING OF ELIZABETH 
by Winifred Boggs 


Perils of a working girl in the toils of a terrible old woman 
employer. A vampire theme. A wonderful love story. 


Also available for the first time for 
newspaper publication! 


THE RED KNIGHT OF GERMANY 
by Floyd Gibbons 


The amazing story of the life and battles of 
Baron von Richthofen, the Kaiser’s deadliest 
war bird. He shot down 80 planes before he 
was killed. A remarkable opportunity for 
American newspapers! 


PERISHABLE GOODS by Dornford Yates 


Splendid adventure story—crooks, kidnaping, love. 


GOoD RED BRICKS by Mary Synon 


A great Chicago story. 


Chicago Tribune serials and short stories are powerful circulation getters and holders. They have proved 
so for the Chicago Tribune and the New York News who top the country’s circulation peak. Buy Leader- 


ship! Wire for rates and proofs! 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE Newspapers Syndicate 


TRIBUNE SQUARE : : CHICAGO 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


PROTECT YOUR PRESSMEN 


A breakdown of the presses is 
a publishing calamity exceeded 
in seriousness only by an ac- 
cident to pressmen. 

Protect your pressmen by the 
installation of Scott “Multi- 
Unit” or “ Straight - Unit ” 
Presses which are built with 
every passage at floor level. 
These passages, moreover, are 
floored over with corrugated 
cast iron and are absolutely safe. 
Your men will also find the 
passages wider and, although 
Scott Units occupy the minimum 
of floor space, they will find 
more room for plating, leading — 
webs, cleaning and adjusting 
rollers. ; 

There are twenty-two important 
safety features in Scott Unit 
Presses. 


For equipment that is safe 
throughout — safe. for the 
operator — safe in mechanism 
and in quality of printing (even 
at a speed exceeding 400 r.p.m.) 
—install— 


Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit” Presses 
Cylinder S peed—400 R.P.M. 


Walter Scott & Company 


Main Office and Factory Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 

New York Office 1457 Broadway 

Chicago Office 1330 Monadnock Block 
Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 


oa Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 
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The New York Herald Tribune 
and the Metropolitan Area of New York City 
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Th this great Metropolitan Trading Area, 
adjoining New York City, created by the 
Merchants’ Association, the Chambers of 
Commerce of Brooklyn, Queensborough 
and Newark, the Bronx Board of Trade, 
the Regional Plan of New York, the Port 
of New York Authority, the Transit Com- 
mission, the Department of Statistics of 
| Columbia University and the Motor Truck 
Association of America, working with the 
United States Census Bureau, the New 
York Herald Tribune has a larger circula- 
tion on weekdays than any other morning 
newspaper of standard size. 
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The high character and tone of The Bulletin 
make it the preferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia retail trading area consists of 
about 550,000 homes. And The Bulletin is 
averaging 548,952 copies per day! 


“In 
Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 


‘Create maximum im ion at 
DOM I NATE eate press1o one The Bulletin’ 


cost by concentrating in the news- 


PHILADELPHIA paper ‘‘nearly everybody”’ reads— 
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Detroit 2) ere C. a Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco . . . . . Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
_ GQhe FOURTH ESTATE 


NEW YORK, DECEMBER 3, 1927 


Purchase and Merger of The Fourth Estate 
~ Announced By Editor & Publisher 


Becotiations Concluded Dec. 1 Mark Elim 


ination from Field as Separate Publication Paper Established 


in 1894—Second Paper to be Consolidated in Two Years 


PURCHASE of The Fourth Estate and 
its immediate consolidation with Epr- 
oR & PUBLISHER were consummated at 
10on of Dec. 1 by the president of the 
‘ditor & Publisher Company, and Palmer, 
JeWitt & Palmer, of New York, news- 
aper brokers, acting in the interests of 
he Feco Publishing Company, Inc., and 
ohn T. Fenlon, trustee, owners of The 
‘ourth Estate. 
That paragraph closes one long chapter 
nd opens another in the history of the 
ournalism devoted to serving the daily 
lewspapers and their allied interests. 
The Fourth Estate, established in 1894 
y Ernest F. Birmingham, represented a 
lew and welcome thought to the news- 
per makers of 33 years ago. It pro- 
josed to devote itself—and it did—to 
rinting a weekly digest of the news of 
he daily newspapers of America and of 
he advertising interests, comprising then 
. few national advertisers, a few more 
dvertising agencies, and a handful of 
oneer special representatives. The Fourth 
istate was born in a day when the solic- 
or who could stand at the bar longer 
han his prospect or his competitors came 
way with the contracts of advertising. 
ts first issue carried as news numerous 
otes that daily newspapers here and there 
cross the country were installing “Lino- 
ype’ machines. It was vigorous in de- 
unciation of the Mauve Decade press 
gent and its vehement editorials directed 
gainst an agency house organ selling 
pace in its columns to newspapers in 
xchange for newspaper space to adver- 
sé a patent medicine, were worthy of 
1¢ best efforts of picric personal jour- 
alism. 
Serving the field also at that time were 
lewspaperdom, a quiet little monthly 
lagazine, sensibly and ably edited by the 
ite Charles S. Patteson and dealing 
irgely with the problems of the small 
aily and weekly publisher; and the 
ournalist, which, under the virile editor- 
up of Allan Forman, devoted itself 
rgely to affairs of the news and edi- 
rial men. The Journalist was the older 
the two, having been established in 
384, while Newspaperdom made its ap- 
‘arance in March, 1892, following the 
myention of the American Newspaper 
ablishers Association. 
Prosperity did not perch immediately 
on the shoulder of The Fourth Estate. 
Or seyeral years its income just about 
et expenses and left its publisher enough 
' buy the necessities of life for himself 
id family. It squeezed through the tight 
hers, appeared every week, continued 
3 policy of terse news, economical head- 
1€s and an editorial page which often 
arkled with home-made and clipped hu- 
or. Its advertising rules from the first 
ere drastic, even in the light of present- 
y censorship. Its publisher rewrote copy 
meet his requirements and refused it 
@ advertiser declined to admit his 
ht to such supervision. Blacks were 
boo, Only Caslon type appeared either 
editorial or advertising, and it was 
ed effectively. In such matters, and 
th regard to purity of English, accuracy 
spelling aod. punctuation, economy of 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


words with due respect for sense, it is 
doubtful that any publication, rich or poor, 
has ever set such rigid standards and 
maintained them so religiously as did The 
Fourth Estate from 1894 to 1924. 
Possibly the present denouement can 


MERGER OF OLDEST 


oped some new fields of advertising income 
that had been only slightly worked by the 
other papers. His paper prospered 
moderately until his death in 1923 and 
was continued by Mrs. Dare until January, 
1925, when it was purchased by James W. 


JOURNALISTIC PAPERS 


HAILED BY PALMER, DeWITT & PALMER 


fete following statement was issued Thursday by Palmer, 
DeWitt & Palmer, who represented The Fourth Estate in 
negotiations leading to its consolidation with EDITOR & PUB- 


LISHER: 


To American Newspaper Publishers: 

We have pleasure in announcing that through this office the 
consolidation of The Fourth Estate with EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER has been effected. This consolidation brings together 
the two largest and oldest publications serving the journalistic 


field of America. 


We are heartily in accord with this consolidation and believe 
that under the competent management of James Wright Brown 
and his staff that the property will be able to serve the news- 
paper and advertising interests of the country even more effec- 


tively than in the past. 


The new paper is well financed, well staffed, and will have 
in excess of ten thousand subscribers—the largest circulation ever 


attained in its field. 


We wish the new organization a happy and _ prosperous 


New Year. 


PALMER, DeWITT & PALMER. 
CHARLES M. PALMER 
EDWIN D. DeWITT 


New York, Dec. 1, 1927. 


be traced in small part to that rigidity 
although other causes were more potent. 
Epitor & PuBLISHER entered the field 
under that name in the Spring of 1901, 
in direct competition with The Fourth 
Estate. It continued, making slow but 
steady progress under the management of 
J. B. Shale until 1907, when its first great 
advance was made in the purchase of the 
Journalist from Allan Forman. No great 
immediate prosperity ensued, for there was 
great rivalry between the two major 
antagonists in the field of reporting the 
affairs of journalism and there were 
at that time few newspaper publishers 
who had much faith in advertising as 
applied to their businesses. 
Newspaperdom had continued as a 
monthly, with several changes of owner- 
ship. In 1912, it fell into financial diffi- 
culties and its purchase was consummated 
by H. Craig Dare and associates, Mr. 
Dare having previously sold a part inter- 
est in the paper to establish his own ad- 
vertising service agency. Though handi- 
capped by partial blindness, Mr. Dare 
with the assistance of his wife, now on 
the staff of Eniror & PusiisHeEr, changed 
the paper to a fortnightly issue and devel- 


Brown. Its name was changed to Adver- 
tising and it was continued as a fortnightly 
until July of that year when it was con- 
solidated with Eprror & PusBLisHER. 

In the meantime, the daily newspapers 
of the country had discovered that both 
Epiror & PustisHer and The Fourth 
Estate had a considerable audience among 
the advertising space-buyers throughout 
the country and both took on new weight 
and prosperity from the volume of news- 
papers’ promotion copy to supplement the 
space already contracted for by the supply 
and equipment firms. 

Measured by present standards, the 
volume was not great. When Eprror & 
PUBLISHER was purchased by Mr. Brown 
in April, 1912, the total advertising income 
for the year previous had been about $16,- 
000 and circulation showed an actual net 
of little more than 1,000 at a dollar a 
year. It divided the field fairly evenly 
with The Fourth Estate at that time, but 
great development was ahead. 

Those were stirring days. The old 
editorial order was dying and the new 
editors were leaving the paths of personal 
journalism. They were learning to be 
business men. National advertising in 


1912 meant magazine advertising and one 
of the foremost figures in the newspaper 
business (then and now) is reported to 
have said fifteen years ago that he did not 
believe that a newspaper campaign to com- 
bat the magazine supremacy as a national 
advertising medium could possibly succeed. 
Newspaper circulations for the most part 
were counted with ways that were dark 
and tricks that were vain. Newspaper 
advertising columns reeked with the copy 
of nostrums claiming the impossible and 
cheating the poor of thousands of dollars 
annually. Local merchants took a big 
portion of their advertising appropriation 
and invested it in trading stamps, telling 
the consumer that he was getting some- 
thing of value without expenditure on 
his part. 

The time was certainly ripe for a gen- 
eral clean-up of newspaper conditions 
when the present ownership took control 
of Epiror & PustisHer. The opportu- 
nities were realized one by one, as prom- 
ised in the new owner’s first issue. 

The first major campaign was for 
verified circulations. The Bourne Law 
was then before Congress, compelling 
newspapers to make sworn semi-annual 
statements of their ownership, executive 
direction, and ‘average circulation for the 
preceding six months. It had the support 
of thinking publishers, who saw in the 
campaign of advertisers against unclean 
medical copy the fore-runner of a de- 
termination to make newspapers prove up 
their circulation claims. It had the op- 
position of many publishers who had 
nothing to conceal but felt that the Goy- 
ernment was taking an unwarranted 
liberty with their private affairs in de- 
manding to know the ownership, indebted- 
ness and circulation of their properties. 
Epitor & PusBLisHER took the long view 
and supported the bill, which was enacted 
in August, 1912. 

The next year or two shows a growing 
volume of copy in Eprror & PuBLISHER 
in which publishers set forth with pride 
their sworn statements of circulation to 
the government. 

Another notable development of the 
same period was the launching of co- 
operative campaigns by newspapers serv- 
ing a certain territory to establish them- 
selves as logical media for national adver- 
tisers seeking to sell goods in that area. 
This idea, developed by Mr. Brown and 
executed in Eprror & PuBLISHER adver- 
tising columns, was the first step in the 
present-day plan of selling goods ter- 
ritorially as in a zone. Even today, 
after fifteen years, the full opportunity for 
research in this branch of advertising is 
hardly realized, and a number of new 
territorial campaigns by newspapers have 
been started during the past two years. 

The third great wave of the assault 
which was to bring Epiror & PuBLIsHER 
indisputably to the front was the cam- 
paign against the trading stamp evil. 
Under the direction of the late W. D. 
Showalter, then managing editor and 
later editor, this publication undertook 
a state-by-state attack upon this mer- 
chandising abuse and within three years 
had damaged it beyond repair. Where 
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legislation could not be obtained, the 
opinion of the public and the publishers 
was brought to bear upon the merchants 
and the stamp companies, their fields 
steadily contracting, finally quit business. 

Out of the Bourne law agitation and 
the sentiment of advertisers came the 
organization which in 1914 was to be 
named the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Eprtor & PusLisHEeR championed the 
idea of audited circulations from the 
beginning and became a charter member 
of the A. B. C. What has happened 
since in this line of newspaper activity 
needs no telling now. Less than half a 
dozen newspapers of first-rate importance 
to the advertiser today remain outside the 
Ay By Ge tanks: 

Also in 1914, as an outgrowth of the 
territorial campaigns which had begun 
in Epiror & PusBLisHeER, came the Gilt- 
Edge List organized by Jason Rogers, 
then publisher of the New York Globe, 
and converted after a few months into 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association. 
This move was also fostered by Eprror 
& PUBLISHER as a necessary step in the 
effort to make the national advertiser 
conscious that the daily newspaper was 
his' cheapest and most direct road to 
market. While neither the Bureau nor 
Epiror & PUBLISHER has ever laid claim 
to more than a modest share in the ac- 
complishment, both can point with pride 
to the fact that national advertising in 
daily newspapers has increased from 
$50,000,000 in 1914 to $235,000,000 in 
1926. That didn’t just happen! Certainly 
Eprtor & PusBLisHER helped a lot. 

Within five years the voice of EpiTor 
& PusLisHEeR had made itself heard 
throughout the land. Its circulation had 
more than tripled since 1912; its adver- 
tising income had increased 500 per cent 
—and practically every cent had been 
ploughed back into the property. It 
looked like an amazing accomplishment 
in 1917, and it was, but the future held 
unthinkable surprises. 

War descended upon the nation in 
1917. The staff was riddled by enlist- 
ments and the demands of other indus- 
tries for war workers, but the paper’s 
progress was not retarded. In those days 
was laid the beginning of the present 
organization and by 1918 and 1919, 
Epiror & PusBLisHER had presented to 
the newspaper and advertising fields a 
service which had been dreamed of but 
regarded as beyond achievement. At 
an expense which would have appalled 
a cautious publisher, circulation and ad- 
vertising rate statistics were gathered 
for all daily newspapers, and a territorial 
survey by market areas was presented 
showing the comparative circulation in 
each area of the newspapers and of the 
principal magazines and class media. 

Coming before the buyers of space at 
a time when they had been convinced 
by war successes of the value of news- 
paper advertising and at a time also when 
onerous income tax schedules induced 
expenditures, it helped to produce the 
greatest volume of business that the 
newspapers had ever seen. It was in 
fact almost twice as much as they kad 
ever seen. 

Advertisers who had advertised to 
spend their profits found that their ad- 
vertising piled up more profits for them 
to spend and faster than they could spend 
them, A new future opened before them. 
The case of national newspaper advertis- 
ing was proven! 

The market-area plan of advertising 
and sales was to receive another major 
help from Eprror & PuBLisHER in the 
state market surveys, showing each city 
where a daily newspaper was published 
with the surrounding area from which 
its merchants derived sales. This series 
of articles began in 1919 and continued 
through 1922, when all of the important 
market areas of the country had been 
surveyed, many of them in revised form. 
By that time, many newspapers were 
alive to the importance of market in- 
formation and merchandising help in the 
sale of nationally advertised goods. The 
volume of such information that is to- 
day available in codified form in news- 
paper offices and in the annual MarKet 
Gute of Eprror & PusBLisHER is breath- 
taking, when one considers that in 1917 
it had no existence. 
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Many of. these statistical data and 
other information were in 1921 compiled 
for the first time in Eprror & PUBLISHER 


‘INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book, which in 
‘the intervening six years has more than 


doubled in size and is in daily \1se im 


‘newspaper and advertiser and agency 


offices throughout the land. 

Since 1924, efforts have been concen- 
trated upon obtaining a satisfactory 
basis for tabulating and stating the ad- 
vertising linage of newspapers. These 
statistics had mo concrete existence 
prior to 1923, when Eprtor & PuBLiIs HER 
presented figures for about 500 news- 
papers covering the first six months of 
that year. Since then, semi-annual 
tabulations have been made and the 
table covering the first six months of 
1927 contained the names and classified 
figures of more than 1,300 dailies, most 
of which four years ago did not have 
in their own offices the information that 
they now supply freely for pubtication. 
Paralleling the development of 13 years 
ago in circulation, there are now several 
movements on foot to establish what 
Eprror & PuBLIsHER has long advocated 
as a necessity—an organization which 
can maintain standards for defining and 
measuring newspaper advertising space, 
and supply this information to publishers 
and advertisers who subscribe for it. 

With that accomplished, the major field 
of newspaper production for which gen- 
erally useful statistics are lacking is 
that of cost-finding and financial ad- 
ministration. This has received much 
vigorous attention from Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER and interest in it has been in- 
creased by the income tax laws com- 
pelling publishers to know the intimate 
details of their business, but outside of 
the successful pioneer efforts cf the In- 
land and Southern publishers’ associa- 
tions, publishers are chary of exchanging 
such information. ‘They were equally 
reluctant to tell their circulations fifteen 
years ago and some of them maintain to- 
day that publication of linage. figures 
comes under the head of “giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” The general 
feeling in the craft, however, is that 
expressed by J. P. Morgan many years 
ago, to the effect that business will have 
to wear clothes with glass pockets. 

Throughout all of these efforts to 
supply glaring deficiencies in the field’s 
knowledge of itself, attention has never 
been taken for a moment from the news 
service. A corps of correspondents has 
been built up throughout the United 
States and in the principal foreign 
capitals, and the editorial budget, sta- 
tistical service aside, today rivals the 
total income of ten years ago. Tele- 
graph, cable and radio are used without 
stint to. bring the latest news to the 
subscriber, who stands more than 10,000 
strong today where he stood a meagre 


thousand in 1912, when the new era be- 
gan. 

During much of this titanic upheaval 
of the newspaper and advertising struc- 
ture, The Fourth Estate continued to 
travel the path that it had known so well 
since 1894. It resented the Bourne Law 
and the A. B. C. as unwarranted prying 
into the intimate affairs of publishers. 
It ridiculed the fluff and overlooked the 
real merit in the market area idea. 
Until recent years it left statistics 
severely alone, continuing to tell in terse 
paragraphic news stories what went on 
in the field from week to week. 

It was good trade journalism of an 
early model, but it could not hold the 
pace of present-day competition. It fell 
inevitably before the economic law that 
has taken away so many publications 
during the past few years—that a city 
or an industrial field will comfortably 
and satisfactorily support one publication 
alert to its readers’ needs and wants; it 
will not support two mediocre publica- 
tions, and it will ruthlessly sweep to one 
side the paper which doesn’t dress and 
act the part of living in the present day, 
sharing its joys, sorrows, and dreams 
of the future. 

Mr. Birmingham retired from control 
of The Fourth Estate in 1925, and in 
1926 the ownership and management was 
assumed by H. M. Newman, who re- 
linquished it early this year to a group 
of his associates headed by L. M. Zell- 
ner after investing more than $60,000 to 
no good purpose. Efforts have been 


made by these owners to broaden the. 


field served by the paper and to abolish 
the stern restrictions under which it had 
lived for 30 years, but it was finally 
realized that success could not come 
along this line except after many years 
and the investment of considerably more 
capital than was available. 

Negotiations for sale of the paper were 
instituted several weeks ago by Palmer 
DeWitt & Palmer and this announcement 
signalizes the hauling down of a flag 
which for the better part of four decades 
has been known and honored wherever 
English-language newspapers are read. 
The old name has been incorporated in 
the Eprror & PusiisHer title line and 
under the new title of the Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER AND: THE FourtH EstaTE the 
readers of both publications will be given 
a continued measure of service, heaped 
high and brimming over as in former 
years and increased in generous propor- 
tion to our increased income. 

All that the faithful readers of The 
Fourth Estate found to delight them in 
its columns will be found in the present 
and future issues of this publication. 
All of the service and features that the 
readers of Eprror & PuslLisHEr look 
for each week will be continued, in more 
readable form and in greater volume. 


BUYING CORPORATIO 
TO DISSOLVE — 


Co-operative Organization, Found 

to Meet Paper Panic in 1920, 

Meets No Present Need, _ 
Directors Find 


~ 


The Publishers’ Buying Corporation, 
ganized in 1920 as a Delaware corporat 
to purchase foreign and domestic newspr 
so-operatively for ia 
publishers who 
could not afford 
to pay the cur- 
rent prices, will 
be dissolved next 
month, if the 
stockholders ac- 
cept the advice of 
the directors. » 

Feeling that the 
need for the cor- 
poration’s serv- 
ices had long 
since passed and 
was not likely 
to recur in the 
near future, the - = 
directors, meeting in New York, Dec. 
elected officers and called a stockholde 
meeting for Jan. 23, 1928, to act uy 
the resolution dissolving the corporati 
The meeting will be held at 19 W. 4 
street, New York. 

It was also recommended by 
directors that the stockholders turn o: 
the funds in the treasury to a commit 
of three trustees to be held for th 
years and used if needed for the corpo 
tion’s services arising during that per 
or to be turned over to charity fd 
were no longer needed. The direct 
recommended that the truistees be the n 
officers of the organization, elected 
follows: President, W. J. Pape, Wat 
bury (Conn.) Republican and Americ 
secretary, J. H. Zerbey, Pottsville 
Republican and Morning Paper; % 
treasurer, B. Finan, Cwmberl 
(Md.) Times. ee 


+ 
W. J. Pare 


a 


A. P. COMMITTEE MEETS ~ 


Holds Routine Session in New Yc 
Last Week ae 


Members of the executive committee 
the Associated Press held a regular bi 
ness meeting in New York last we 
No statement was issued afterwards, 
it was said only routine bussiness \ 
discussed. hia 

In addition to members of the 
mittee W. J. Pape, Waterbury (Cor 
Republican, first vice-president 
A. P. and Richard Hooker, Spring} 
(Mass.) Republican, a director, were p 
ent. id 

Committee men attending were: Cl 
Howell, Atlanta Constitution; Elbert 
Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Frank 
Noyes, Washington Star, and A 
president; Adolph S. Ochs, New 
Times; B. H. Anthony, New Bed} 
Standard; Robert McLean, Philadel; 
Bulletin; and E. Lansing Ray, St. L 
Globe-Democrat. & 


Hh 


TO INVITE COOLIDGE — 


President Coolidge and Will R. W 
Indiana Congressman, will be invitec 
the principal speakers at the golden jul 
home-coming celebration and banque 
the Indiana Republican Editorial Assc 
tion, Friday night, March 9, 1928, at 
Columbia Club, Indianapolis = 


th. 
GLASS BUYS BACK HIS OLLI 
MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER 
(By Telegraph to Epitor & PuBLisHER 
Montgomery, ©Alabama, Dee 
2nd—The Birmingham New 
last night sold the Montgom 
Advertiser to Frank P. Glass 
many years its owner and edito 
prior to 1916. The transfer wa 
effected through Palmer, Dewitt 
& Palmer, New York. Consid 
tion was not announced. 
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BI cmsotive field has begun. 
_ Opened by the Ford Motor Company 


“Battle of Billionaires” in the 


rough N. W. Ayer & Son with more 
an a million dollars’ worth of adver- 
ing in nearly 2,000 daily newspapers 
he United States and Canada, it fore- 
‘the keenest competition ever seen 
je advertising columns to meet the 
¢ demand now created for a low- 
car, advertising authorities pre- 
ed this week. 

d’s opening “teaser” campaign, run- 
five full pages from Noy. 28 to 
5 has been “jubilantly received” by 
General Motors Corporation, Epiror 
SHER was informed. The in- 
mmant added that after the price of 
s new Ford becomes definitely known 
its effect upon the general market is 
ted, increased advertising for Chevro- 
t may be expected in the newspapers. 
sing weeklies and dailies, Chevrolet 
aler-co-operative advertising is now ap- 
saring in about 8,900 newspapers, ac- 
ding to officials of the Campbell- 
wald Company, handling the account. 
The “jubilant attitude” of General Mo- 
rs was explained as inspired by the 
nding of a long period of waiting for 
e new Ford model.” It is expected that 
nt-wp purchasing power will at last 
- released, and that all lines will bene- 
. This same feeling was strongly re- 
acted on the New York Stock Exchange 
is week. 

Chevrolet and Ford will be the two 
ing contestants in the low priced 
Id, those on the inside say. Chevrolet 
‘preparing for a real battle. Extra 
ctory facilities have been purchased, in- 
uding a new foundry at Saginaw, Mich. 
The Studebaker Corporation is said to 
preparing a new four-cylinder car for 
e low-priced market. The Moon Mo- 
r Company also is reported to have a 
‘w low-priced “mystery car” to adver- 
ee 
The Ford five-day splash broke 
cords. Never before in history has so 
uch money been spent within so short 
riod by a single advertiser, veterans 
the business pointed out this week 
mmenting on Ford’s opening campaign. 
> far as could be learned by Eprtor & 
UBLISHER no weeklies were used in ae 
augural ram. The list was said to 
- made ee of about 1,900 dailies in the 
nited States and 94 in Canada. : 
The Canadian campaign, while running 
multaneously with that in the United 
fates, is entirely different in copy, which 
as placed by McConnell & Fergusson, 
i exdquas ters at London, Ont. The 
ww model advertised in this drive is 
at produced by the Ford Motor Com- 
ny of Canada. 
According to estimates, Ford spent ap- 
oximately $1,150,000 to introduce his 
w model through the newspapers. To 
is sum, the Bureau of Advertising of 
e American Newspaper Publishers As- 
jation estimated should be added 
00,000 or $500,000 in separate advertis- 
g placed by dealers. aba 
» W. Ayer & Son is maintaining its 
hinx-like reputation. No informaton is 
ing given out about follow-up adver- 
» Whether billboards and maga- 
will be added to newspapers is 
Oblematical. It appears that Ford is 
ing straight to the people through the 
um of the daily press exclusively. 
this week the General Outdoor Ad- 
ig Company was asked if any ar- 
ts had been made by Ford for 
board advertising and a negative reply 
eceived. In authoritative sources 
been stated that one of the things 
has in mind is a radio advertising 
im through one of the nation-wide 
} of the National Broadcasting 


Ford announcement is expected 
the signal for heavy automobile ad- 
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vertising between now and Jan. 1,” the 
Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P, A. 
reported to its members. The bureau de- 
scribed the campaign as “another illustra- 
tion of how newspaper advertising can be 
organized on a country-wide scale prac- 
tically over-night.” 

“The general feeling is that the Ford 
advertising will liven up all lines of busi- 
ness, but especially the automotive indus- 
try,’ Thomas Moore, associate director 


of the Bureau, said in an Eprror & 
‘PUBLISHER interview. 
“Mr. Ford has given the greatest 


demonstration of the power of newspaper 
advertising and how it can be speedily 
mobilized that has been seen in a genera- 
tion. No other medium but newspapers 
was used and in one week’s time every- 
body knows about the new model, every- 
body is talking about it. 

“The whole campaign has been most 
adroitly planned and gives every indica- 
tion of being immediately effective. 

“Tt is a tribute to the newspapers that 
although copy was in the hands of pub- 
lishers several days before actual pub- 
lication, there was no leak anywhere as 
to the details of the new car.” 

The day after the campaign opened in 
paid space, the publicity machinery of 
N. W. Ayer & Son started functioning. 
On Wednesday, Edsel Ford demonstrated 
to more than 50 newspaper writers, pho- 
tographers, press association correspond- 
ents and trade paper representatives the 
new model A Ford cars. Henry Ford did 
not appear at the press “showing” as 
scheduled, but plenty of copy was ground 
out for the wires, and many pictures 
snapped. 

Newspaper men who feel strongest 
against press agentry justified the Ford 
free space with the following thought: 


“The Ford car is as interesting to the 
public as baseball. The public demands 


its news of the diamond. The public de- 
manded news of the new Ford model and 
receive it.” 

After maintaining strict secrecy for 
many months, Edsel Ford, directed by 
the publicity experts of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, was very obliging and communica- 
tive on Wednesday. The price scale 
alone was guarded by Edsel. It was 
released to 2,000 newspapers af midnight, 
Nov. 30. 

At the press showing Edsel spent more 
than an hour with the newspaper men, 
after they had first seen a three reel mo- 
tion pictutre describing production of the 
new car in the fullest detail. Following 
the picture, the writers were taken for 
rides in the new car, despite the fact that 
a heavy rain and sleet storm was in prog- 
ress. 

The Ford test drivers gave the news 
men a taste of what the new car can do, 
including turns around corners at 40 
miles an hour and more without skidding. 
The cars were driven in and out of 
ditches, along railroad embankments, over 
corduroy roads, high crowned gravel 
stretches and other highways full of ruts 
and puddles. 

Edsel Ford eagerly questioned each car 
load of writers as they returned as to 
how they enjoyed the performance. All 
assured him they were wholly taken by 
surprise at the evidences of endurance, 
the smoothness and lack of vibration 
foumd in the new models. Edsel chatted 
freely as to his expectations of future 
business, touched on difficulties that stood 
in the way when the new car was first 
begun, and then, despite the rain, drove 
an open model bareheaded in order that 
the movie men might get a little footage. 

N. W. Ayer & Son was not missing 
any bets on possible free material. 

Immediately following the insertion of 
the first of the new Ford advertisements, 


| “PUBLICITY” STATUES BEING USED IN WEST | 
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Photo shows “Publicity” statue that plays its part in new outdoor advertising 
along the highways of the western states. 


FORD SPENDS MILLION IN FIVE DAY DRIVE 


Largest Sum Ever Spent to Introduce a Product—Copy Appeared in 2,000 Dailies—Called Greatest 
Tribute Ever Paid to Newspaper Advertising—‘Battle of Billionaires” Begins 


a request was made this week by the 
agency to all managing editors for photo- 
graphs and information on how the new. 
Ford car was received by the public, 
Offer of a credit line on photographs, if 
used, was made. 

The formal request to editors read as 
follows: 

“We have reason to believe that news- 
papers throughout the country, in cover- 
ing locally the first public display of the 
new Ford automobile, are planning to 
publish news photographs of the crowds 
expected by Ford dealers at their show 
rooms on the day it is first exhibited, 

“Tf you are making any such plans we 
will appreciate greatly your sending us 
a print of the best photograph of this 
sort you may obtain. If we have occa- 
sion to use this print in any material we 
distribute in behalf of the Ford Motor 
Company, we will be glad to see that it 
is credited to your paper. 

“Any information you may find it con- 
venient to send on the size of the crowds 
seeking information about the new Ford 
car or on their reactions also will be 
appreciated.” 

In New York the first announcements 
of the new car caused immediate reper- 
cussions in Wall Street. Conjecture as to 
what effect Ford’s plans would have on 
the automobile industry and on business 
in general was not entirely stopped by the 
first full pages. 

The stock market had reacted in the 
late morning of Nov. 28 to the increase 
in the call money rate when the Ford 
advertisement appeared in evening news- 
papers. Some of the motor stocks that 
may be affected adversely by Ford com- 
petition sold off rather sharply, while the 
stocks of certain accessory and steel com- 
panies that may be benefited moved for- 
ward. 

The shares of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada, which is the only Ford 
enterprise whose stock is traded in, ad- 
vanced spiritedly on the New York Cuirb 
Market Tuesday. Opening at 605, it 
dipped to 601 and then rallied to 635 
at which it closed. Sales aggregated 
600 shares, which is an unusually heavy 
turnover for this stock. The stock’s low 
of the year is 393 and its high 635, the 
closing price of Noy. 28. 

General Motors, looked upon as Ford’s 
biggest competitor, declined 2'4 points 
Tuesday, but the decline was attributed 
largely to the general selling movement 
started by the increase in the call money 
rate. 


| eS eos 
NEW PUBLICITY COPY 


Florida Agency Reported Issuing Bak- 
ing Powder Blurbs 


The Staunton (Va.) News Leader re- 
ports that it is in receipt of a mat five 
columns wide by 220 lines long together 
with a complete order for the advertis- 
ing of a baking powder, giving dates of 


insertion as “preferably Novy. 29 and 
Mec. 25 

Under “rate” is typed “complimentary” 
and the following footnote appears: 


“There is no charge whatever for the use 
of this mat, which may be run as often 
as you wish up to Dec. 11.” 

The News Leader returned the material 
with the comment that “if any publisher 
in the United States was fool enough to 
run the copy there are more fools than 
we ever dreamed of.” 


PLANS MORNING EDITION 


Houston Harte, owner and publisher of 
the San Angelo (Tex.) Standard, has 
announced that publication of a morning 
edition will be begun about Jan. 1. The 
Standard is now evening and Sunday 
morning. 
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WIRELESS USED TO SEND 
ELECTROCUTION STORY 


Tampa Times’ Experiment with Port- 
able Set Highly Successful— 
Telegraph Station 3 
Miles Away 


The Tampa (Fla.) Times demonstrated 
the advantages of wireless transmission of 
news over other methods in the handling 
Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 21-22, of de- 
tails of the electrocution of B. F. Levins, 
ax murderer who last May provoked riots 
at the Tampa jail, resulting in shooting 
to death of five men. The nearest tele- 
graph station to Raiford, where the execu- 
tion took place, was about three miles, 
and the telephone service was so poor that 
it was entirely impracticable. The Times 
accordingly sent to Raiford a portable 
wireless automobile and set up a trans- 
mission outfit just outside the death cell. 
Operating on a short wave (35 meters), 
the equipment was very light and required 
only a temporary 30-foot antenna and 30- 
foot counterpoise. 

The experiment was remarkably suc- 
cessful. The importance of the story 
dramatized the innovation, and the whole 
town was set talking about portable 
wireless. 

On the morning of the execution a 
3,000-word preliminary story was filed, 
and there were very few errors. The 
operator sat within ten feet of the elec- 
tric chair. A 700-word execution story 
itself was started within a minute after 
the switch was pulled. The electrocu- 
tion took place at 1:48 and the Times 
closed its forms for the home edition 
at 2 o’clock. The story could not have 
been covered in any other way under 
the circumstances. 

Raiford is 200 miles from Tampa. The 
wireless signals were very clear, but cor- 
rections could be made instantly with a 
receiver on each end. The reporters at 
the execution were able to keep the edi- 
torial office informed by messages of every. 
move they intended to make. The opera- 
tor sent between 20 and 25 words a min- 
ute, using the International code. 

The Times radio-men developed the 
portable wireless idea this fall with the 
thought of using it in case of storms. 
Wires have been blown down frequently 
during the autumn winds, hindering com- 
munication. The portable set has a range 
of 1,000 miles and can be operated by 
batteries or a motor generator attached 
to the automobile engine. 

It was tried out on a case that attracted 
country-wide interest. Levins killed with 
an ax two families of five each. A mob 
stormed the county jail three successive 
nights to get the prisoner. The national 
guard was called out the third night, five 
men were killed and fifty wounded by 
machine guns. 

Harry Slichter, managing editor, di- 
rected the set-up of apparatus and the dis- 
patching of news from Raiford. 


U. S. TO APPEAL TAX CASE 


Fuller and Smith Victory to Be Con- 
tested, U. S. Attorney States 


The Fuller & Smith suit to collect 
an over payment of more than $20,000 
federal income taxes will be carried to 
the Supreme court of the United States 
according to Miss Irene Nungesser, as- 
sistant United States district attorney in 
Cleveland. 

District Federal Judge D. C. Westen- 
haver, Nov. 19, found for the plaintiff 
on every point. The case, if appealed, 
will first go to the appellate federal court 
in Cincinnati. 

Harry Dwight Smith, head of the 
Fuller and Smith concern, has refused 
to comment upon the Westenhaver deci- 
sion, as has Newton D. Baker, former 
Secretary of War under President Wil- 
son, who handled the case for Fuller & 
Smith. 

Fuller and Smith have been congratu- 
lated by many advertising agencies 
throughout the country on the decision. 
The firm decided to go direct to the fed- 
eral court rather than appeal to the tax 
appeal board, and won. 
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DAILY’S WIRELESS CAR AND CREW 


The Tampa Times’ portable wireless outfit used to transmit 7,000 words on 
execution of Levins, ax-murderer, standing beside the death chamber at 


Raiford, Florida, the state penitentiary. 


The four men who handled the 


story are (left to right) Joseph Mickler, reporter, Harry Slichter, managing 
editor, Powell Hunter and Edward George, radio engineers. 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
TO BECOME TABLOID 


Hearst Paper Will Change Size as 
Soon as Mechanical Adjustments 
Are Completed—Probably 
Jan. 1, Says Frank Knox 


The Baltimore (Md.) 
Hearst morning newspaper, will change 
shortly from standard to tabloid size, 
Frank Knox, Hearst advisory executive, 
announced this week. 

“Publication of the tabloid will begin 
as soon as the mechanical equipment 
necessary can be installed, probably about 
the first of the year,’ Mr. Knox informed 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

The Scripps-Howard Newspapers have 
a tabloid in Baltimore, the Baltimore 
Post, The new tabloid in that city will 
make the 10th newspaper of this type in 
the United States. Others are the 
Boston (Mass.) Advertiser; New York 
Daily News, New York Daily Mirror, 
New York Graphic, Philadelphia (Pa.) 
News, Los Angeles (Cal.) Illustrated 
News; Washington (D. C.) News and 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Sun. 

John Elmer is publisher of the Amer- 
ican and E. C. Deland, managing editor. 


COHEN PROMOTED 


Named Advertising Director of Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch 


The Houston Post-Dispatch recently 
appointed A. M. Cohen advertising di- 
rector, a newly created post on the staff. 

Meyer Cohen is 
a widely known 
Texas newspaper 
man, having come 
on the old-time 
Post there eight 
years ago. Three 
years ago, when 
the Post consoli- 
dated with the 
Dispatch, Mr. 
Cioohen was named 
assistant advertis- 


ing manager, a 

year later suc- 

ceeding into the IOSNE. (Garters 
office of manager 

of the local advertising department. 


Following Mr. Cohen’s appointment as 
advertising director, O. M. Lowe, for- 
merly national manager of the Shreve- 
port (La.) Times, was named national 
advertising manager and Lester E. 
Lloyd his assistant. 

Mr. Cohen, who is a native of Texas, 
is prominent in Houston affairs, holding 
this year the vice-presidency of the Hous- 
ton Advertising Club. He is an active 
member of Gray Lodge No. 329 A. F. & 
A. M. of Houston, a Shriner and a 32nd 
degree Mason. 
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TULSA WORLD DROPS 
EVENING EDITIONS 


Abandons 24-Hour Idea After Year’s 
Experiment — Increasing Costs 
Forced Move, Daily Says 
in Public Statement 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PuBLisHER) 


Tutsa, Okla. Nov. 30.—The Tulsa 
World today discontinued publication of 
its afternoon editions. The abandonment 
of the 24-hour-newspaper idea leaves one 
morning and one evening paper in the 
Tulsa field, the World in the morning 
and Sunday and the Tribune afternoon 
and Sunday. 

The World’s announcement, in part, 
follows: “With today’s issue all of the 
afternoon editions of the World will be 
discontinued. The reason for this action 
at this time, when the evening editions 
are carrying a large and increasing vol- 
ume of advertising—the greatest at any 
time since they were established—is that 
they do not pay. An increase in adver- 
tising rates, unjustified by business condi- 
tions or possible benefits for the service 
rendered, would have to be made if the 
evening editions were to be continued. 
Rather than burden the merchants of 
Tulsa with this added cost, the World 
will extend its entire efforts in the future 
in the morning field. Subscribers who 
have been getting an evening edition will 
receive the morning paper instead. The 
first. edition of the World in the future 
will appear at 9 o'clock.” 

The. World launched 
World Sept. 16, 1926. 

Under the new arrangement, 14 per- 
sons were dropped in the editorial de- 
partment and a cut of similar proportions 
was made in the mechanical department. 

H. L. Rennick is managing editor of 
the World. B. A. Bridgewater, manag- 
ing editor of the afternoon editions, be- 
comes sports editor. Manton L, Marrs is 
city editor; Sam A. O’Neal, assistant city 
editor; and Charles K. Boeschenstein, 
head of the copy desk. 

Eugene Lorton is publisher. 


the Evening 


MERGER APPROVED 


Stockholders of Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company have approved the pro- 
posed merger with Spanish River Pulp 
and Paper Company and four other com- 
panies. Approval has also been given 
to the proposal to split Abitibi common 
stock, two for one, in order to acquire 
the stock of other companies by exchange. 


NEW MILT GROSS BOOK 


“Dunt Esk,” a new volume in the 
chronicles of tthe Feitlebaum family, by 
Milt Gross, columnist and cartoonist of 
ne New York World, has been issued by 

‘oran. 


renee 


OGLE PRAISES CHAS 
FOR DEBUNKING ADS 


Says Writer of ““Your Money’s Wort 
Has Rendered Real Service to Busi 
ness and Advertising—Sees 
Need for Criticism 


Belief that Stuart Chase in challeng 
advertising in his book “Your Mon 
Worth” has “rendered a real service 
business and ad- 


vertising’ was 
expressed last 
week in an ad- 


dress made in Co- 
lumbus, O., by 
Arthur Ogle, sec- 
retary of the As- 
sociation of Na- 
tional Adver- 
tisers. 

“We need what 
the psycho- 
analysts call in- 
trospection,’ he 
declared, __refer- 
ring to the adver- 
tising business. 
“Tt’s too bad outsiders have to force 
to it, but if there are things which e 
our best friends won’t tell us, perhaps 
enemies will.” 

He criticised the book as made uf 
“embattled fury, specious argument 
clever ridicule.” He declared advertis 
men by insincerity had not yet destro 
public confidence in advertising, but ad 
that “some of us have abused its poy 
and have demanded too many gol 
eggs. 

“Let’s not be angry with our eri 
because they go too far,’ he contim 
“If we must be angry let’s fuss at ¢ 
selves because we gave the critics t] 
chance. Let’s not waste ulseless word 
let us turn our heads inward, and ba 
ward, if necessary. Lets tame this ani 
—not let it run away with us. ; 

“Advertising is a fast moving indus 
but it is a responsive industry. It m 
be responsive. Advertising men are 
justable. Surely they won’t fail to 
tice this cloud which, as Stuart Ct 
says, is no bigger than a man’s he 
Surely they will by their own adaptabi 
quickly clear the skies again.” 

The problem of advertising men, 
said, was to be “practical, expedient 
farseeing at the same time.” 

“We don’t know enough,” he ad 
“We have to guess too much. We h 
to be governed too much by expedier 
We don’t know enough about media. 
don’t know enough about methods. — 
don’t know enough about markets. 
whole business is elusive. Beca 
changes come so rapidly, because tod: 
facts don’t seem always to apply to 
morrow’s business, we are inclined to 
disccuraged about facts. 

“But each new fact, even though it 
quickly cast aside, marks another adva 
toward solving the problem of distri 
tion.” 


ARTHUR OGLE 


BETHEA PROMOTED 


Named Editor of Birmingham F 
Succeeding Robert Talley 


Jack Bethea, former managing ed 
“§ the Birmingham Post and author 
several novels, has been promoted 
editor of that paper succeding Rol 
Talley who has been promoted to 
Washington headquarters of the Scrif 
Howard Newspapers of which the FE 
is one. The change was announced 
Nov. 22 and became effective imm 
ately. 

Mr. Bethea is a native of Birmingt 
He began his newspaper career in 190! 
a reporter on the Birmingham 
Herald, and was successively state edi 
telegraph editor and city editor of 1 
paper. He went to the Birmingl 
Ledger as city editor of that paper | 
later became managing editor. 

Later, when the Birmingham Post ' 
founded he became its first manag 
editor and has been with the pa 
since that time. 
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ROP twenty-five years off the calen- 
dar. Radio is but the toy of the 
amateur and the dream of the scientist. 
fhe motor car is a noisy, noisome device 
owned by a few rich dilettantes. The 
orld knew not jazz and night-clubs. 
talking machine is a gimcrack, un- 
g squeaky dialogue and music from 
agile wax records. and pouring it 
through a funny little fish-horn hung on 
a hooked string. Winter evenings often 
tind the entire family with nothing to 
lo but look again at the stereopticon 
yiews, unless someone fills the magic 
ntern with kerosene, tacks a sheet on 
= side-wall, puts out the lights, opens 
the top window sash a wee bit to let 
“out the aroma of burning oil and hot 
metal, and proceeds to the fin de sidcle 
household treat—the slide pictures of dis- 
tant people and places. 


In such a circle live and move most 
of the figures which have been vividly 
fimpressed upon the memory of Henry 
L. Stoddard, former owner and editor 
of the New York Evening Mail in his 
fifty years as reporter, editor, and pub- 
fisher, as set down in his new book. His 
word pictures are newspaper snapshots— 
he has not permitted the passing of time 
to more than mellow the tones of the 
fold prints, leaving the details of contrast 
and atmosphere as when his young eyes 
first saw them decades ago. 
perspective, too, in his line of sight down 
the long avenue—unbelievably long to- 
‘day—that leads from the Grant admin- 
istration to that of Coolidge. There is 
balanced, cool judgment, though the 
reader never loses sight of the Republi- 
«an philosophy that was branded into the 
boy Stoddard in the heat of the Civil 
War. Stoddard has stood for the best 
ideals in conservative politics: he is a 
staunch Republican and at Armageddon 
with the Colonel; to his mind the ablest 
President of the past four decades was 
Benjamin Harrison, yet his selection of 
the outstanding Presidents of that era in- 
cludes besides his hero Roosevelt, only the 
names of Cleveland and Wilson. 


It is of Roosevelt that Mr. Stoddard 
gives the largest and most interesting 
volume of information. He was at the 
heart of the campaigns in 1912 and 1916 
tn which Roosevelt played the decisive 
if not the dominant role. He knew the 
entire story of the rupture between 
Roosevelt and ‘Taft and his narrative 
Sives to this writer and no doubt to many 

newspaper men the first complete 
and intelligible story of that curious 
estrangement, a written statement by Col, 
Roosevelt being supplemented by observa- 
tions of the author in other quarters. 


The inside story is told of Roosevelt’s 
acceptance of the Progressive leadership 
in 1912 and the whirlwind Bull Moose 
campaign and an equally informative de- 
Scription is given of events leading up to 

sevelt’s refusal to run in 1916, with 
result, according to Mr. Stoddard, 
that the thousands of votes which would 
have gone to the Colonel were registered 


in the Wilson column. 


President Wilson’s claim to greatness 
is recognized by the author, but there is 
no atmosphere of hero worship in the 
chapters devoted to the Wilson admin- 
istration. Mr. Stoddard saw the domestic 
events of that era through the opposition 

S. He was in the councils of the 
outs seeking to become ins. 

One phase of that struggle, no doubt 
familiar to the Washington corps, has 
not been told outside of the capital often 

to become trite. It concerns the 
of Will H. Hays. 
} Senate, it appears, had acquiesced 
in President Wilson’s request that. poli- 
adjourned until after peace was 
signed and Hays, who had become na- 
tional committee chairman in 1918, found 


, 2 difficult to stir partisan feeling 


Word Pictures of Presidents, Politics and P 
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Henry L. Stoddard, former owner and editor of the New York Evening Mail, 
glances back at some great men he has known. 


among the national leaders. He went to 
(Washington to persuade the Senators 
‘that a fight should be made for G. O. P. 
victory in 1918 and 1920. The city was 
unfamiliar to him; everything was new 
and interesting and “one thing he did 
with Hoosier-like curiosity was to walk 
up the Capitol steps and to count them. 
This done he proceeded to the confer- 
ence.” 

“When he found himself confronted 
by the Senatorial attitude of indiffer- 
ence,” Mr, Stoddard continues, “he re- 
marked that he did not believe that the 
particular Senator most opposed to his 
plan realized what was going on in the 
country. Sitting day after day in the 
Senate Chamber, he had not been out 
among the people. 

““Senator,’ he said, ‘do you know how 
many steps there are on the front of this 
building ?’ 

““No—never counted them,’ came the 
quick reply. ‘What have they got to do 
with it?’ 

““Well, I have counted them,’ Hays re- 
plied. ‘I counted them this morning. 
You have been looking at them every 
day for years. You have thought you 
knew all about them, but youl don’t even 
know how many there are. They were 
new to me, and I was interested enough 
to want to know how many there are. 
It’s the same with conditions through the 
country. You have sat here and assumed 
that you know them; T have been out 
among the people and I have asked them 


what they thought. I know what they 
think because I have counted the steps. 
I know we can win.’ 

“The Senator agreed to let Hays have 
his way.” 

And from far in the dim past, Mr. 
‘Stoddard brings to life figures mighty 
in their generation but scarcely names 
to, the present group of voters. The 
thwarted Presidential ambitions of John 
Sherman and James G. Blaine—both kept 
‘out of the White House by developments 
that might have been controlled but were 
mot; the Tilden-Hayes battle, in which 
the author makes the charge, not often 
found in current stories of that struggle, 
that Tilden sought to use corrupt means 
to reach the Presidential chair; the 
scandals of the Grant administration and 
the last days of the soldier-president—all 
of these made deep and vivid impressions 
upon the mind of the then young poli- 
tical correspondent and lose little of the 
old glamour in the present recital. 

Of his own newspaper adventures, Mr. 
Stoddard tells little. He was present, as 
a correspondent, under artillery and rifle 
fire at the battle of San Juan Hill, but 
his story of that episode revolves around 
Roosevelt’s part in the action and the 
telling takes less than two pages. The 
story ceases when Roosevelt moves with 
his command to another part of the field 
and the gap is not filled with hearsay 
talk. 

That, perhaps, is typical. The reader 
has the feeling that the anecdotes are 


| AS HENRY L. STODDARD KNEW THEM 


Coolidge Have Living Qualities of 
ner of N. Y. Evening Mail 


actually first-hand and that the narrator 
can solemnly raise his right hand and 
declare “all of which I saw and a part 
of which I was.” There is no effort to 
becloud the halo of the great with the 
smoke of human frailty, though some 
“deals,” attempted or successful, are de- 
scribed frankly. There is no effort to 
follow any of the historian’s cramping 
rules. 

“History is for other pens than mine, 
and revelations for those who may feel 
justified in making them,” Mr. Stod- 
dard declared in his foreword. “The 
confidences reposed in me remain con- 
fidences, despite the lapse of time, and 
the passing on of the men chiefly con- 
cerned.” 

There is nevertheless in the cascade of 
anecdotes a strong current of the re- 
porter’s ability to tell a connected story 
and the editor’s ability to relate the 
events of the narration with the past and 
the future. If it is not history that Mr. 
Stoddard has written, it is that from 
which the historian of the future will 
choose his material. 

With the year of the great Blaine- 
Cleveland campaign for a starting point, 
the author’s contacts with the great 
leaders of political thought and action 
in the United States have been con- 
tinuous. 

“In the years that have passed, from 
that day to the present, I have met either 
casually or on closer terms every Presi- 
dent since Grant, except Garfield, as well 
as most of the national leaders,” says 
Mr. Stoddard. And of his beginnings 
in the profession he says: 

“It may not be out of place here, at 
the outset, to write briefly of myself and 
to say that I began my career, if such 
it may be called, as a typesetter on the 
New York Tribune.” It is this state- 
ment which marks Henry L. Stoddard 
as the last of the notable editors of the 
country who came “up from the case.” 
That he did not linger long in the com- 
posing room, butt soon graduated to the 
job of a reporter, later political corre- 
spondent and finally editor and publisher, 
is neither here nor there. The impor- 
tant thing is that he stood beside the 
case, stick in hand, and stuck type in the 
days when the linotype was only an idea 
germinating in the mind of Mergenthaler. 

But let Mr. Stoddard continue: 

“T have no recollection of any other 
desire than to be a printer, reporter and 
editor. It was the one ambition of my 
boyhood, and it has remained my one 
ambition through life. No public office 
has ever held the fascination for me that 
an editor’s desk possesses, no work has 
the thrill of a newspaper correspondent’s 
duties ‘covering’ a great event. 

“In boyhood, my vacations from the 
public schools of New York Citv were 
often spent in Hudson, Columbia County, 
New York, where my grandfather’s little 
printing shop on the main street was to 
me the most interesting place in the 
world. In 1778, now 150 years ago, my 
grandfather, four generations back, had 
trekked over the Connecticut border and 
had started the Hudson Register, con- 
tinuously published since and now a 
prosperous daily. The newspaper was 
transferred to other ownership years ago, 
but the printing shop was retained. 

“Tn that family printing shop, as a boy, 
I learned the boxes of the printer’s case 
—the divisions out of which each letter 
of the alphabet is picked by the type- 
setter. All the mén of four generations 
of my family had stood, in their youth, 
in front of the same dust-covered cases, 
setting type for. and publishing a monthly 
magazine called The Rural Repository, 
one of the earliest publications in the 
country to be illustrated. Later, in the 
office of the Eastern State Journal at 
White Plains, a weekly newspaper then 
owned by an uncle, I undertook during 
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school vacations to gather and write 
village news paragraphs, to set type and 
to ‘feed,’ a Washington hand press. 

“Best of all, I learned there the place 
of confidence and power held by the 
country weekly. May it never decrease!” 

With school behind him and a diploma 
which would have entitled him to the 
College of the City of New York our 
author turned at once to the profession 
of his dreams. No college for him with 
the great school of experience yawning 
for a new pupil and a vacancy in the 
office of the New York Tribune to fill. 

“On the Tribune I was soon made a 
proof reader and teamed up with dear, 
kindly ‘Old Man’ Barlow, of Horace 
Greeley vintage and resemblance. I at- 
tribute my keen desire to know public 
men and to study public affairs to the 
fact that, night after night, I read with 
Barlow the proofs of Whitelaw Reid’s 
editorial leader, Z. K. White’s Washing- 
tori despatches, and George W. Smalley’s 
letters or cables from London. Cables, in 
those days came across the Atlantic as 
mere skeletons on which the flesh of 
language was hung in the Tribune office 
by a jovial and talented Irishman named 
O’Dwyer. * * * Could I ever get to 
know even a single one of the great men 
they knew so well? I made up my mind 
to try—just how I did it I do not know.” 

Charles Emory Smith, famous editor 
of the Philadelphia Press gave the am- 
bitious youngster his first opportunity of 
release from composing room tedium and 
in Philadelphia, not New York as might 
naturally have been expected, came the 
first opportunity to plunge into the actual 
creative side of newspaper-making. The 
first experience with politicians finds 
Henry Stoddard battling to get an in- 
terview with Samuel J. Randall, the 
noted Protectionist Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania. The interview, such as it was, 
took place in a New York hotel. 

“Randall was reluctant to talk,” says 
Mr. Stoddard, “but I kept at him, finally 
telling him it was my first political 
assignment and I did not want to fail. 
* «> My recollection is that I got enough 
from him to have it regarded in the office 
as a ‘beat’ ” 

Between the struggle with “Sam” 
Randall and the long assignment to 
watch the concluding hours of the great 
career of Ulysses S. Grant was a long 
stretch. Month after month of 1885 the 
watch over the stricken commander con- 
tinued. One of the nation’s great was 
passing and all America stood anxiously 
awaiting every word from the bedside. 
“The demand for news was keen and 
sincere,” says Mr. Stoddard. “It put a 
heavy strain upon the newspaper men 
‘covering’ the case for the early attitude 
of both doctors and family made it diff- 
cult for us to ascertain the facts. Doc- 
tors and family did not realize at first 
the pressure from the public for news, 
nor the wrong impression created by 
secrecy.” 

As Grant’s illness wore its way to the 
end the national anxiety grew more pro- 
found, the pressure upon the corps of 
reporters more intense but, as Mr. Stod- 
dard says, the physicians “simply could 
not comprehend that the public had any 
right to know more than their brief 
bulletins revealed—or concealed—with 
the result that a battle for news de- 
veloped between the doctors and the 
newspaper men.” 

But there came a time when the strife 
had to culminate. A midnight hurry call 
for Dr. Henry B. Sands, the surgeon in 
the case brought on the climax, the crisis. 

“In time Dr. Sands came out of the 
house,” relates the reporter. “He uinder- 
took to make his way to a waiting han- 
som-cab. The newspaper men formed a 
‘blockading’ line in front of him. The 
situation was too important to permit 
the ordinary turn aside. 

“Why do you fellows bother me?’ 
shouted the doctor, quite angrily when 
he found his way barred. ‘I don’t know 
any of you men, and I don’t want to. 
Why do you question me? Whom do 
you represent ?’ 

“Up spoke ‘Deacon’ Ransome, of the 
New York Tribune—a serious, quiet- 
mannered, positive character. He would 
readily have been accepted in clericals. 
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NEWSPAPER STAFF WELCOMES FLEISCHER BACK TO TOKIO 


All members of the Tokio Japan Advertiser staff gather 
on his return from the United States where he went 


Mr. Fleischer’s left is Ralph 


ed recently at a welcome home party for B. W. Fleischer, publisher, 
for his health. Mr. Fleischer is sixth from the left, front row. At 


Nicholson, general manager, formerly of the New York Evening Post. 
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That is why we called him ‘Deacon.’ 
The ‘Deacon’ immediately saw his oppor- 
tunity. 

“Dr, Sands,’ he said, advancing close 
to the famous surgeon and looking him 
straight in the eye. ‘We represent fifty 
million people, comprising the entire 
population of these United States, and 
every man, woman and child of them is 
deeply interested in this dying man who 
saved a nation for them. We are here to 
get the news and give it to those fifty 
million people. It is for you to say 
whether they are to have it.’ 

“Dr. Sands seemed _ stunned. He 
looked stunned. He looked back into 
Ransome’s strong features, saw how 
earnest the man was, and then gave 
way completely. 

“Perhaps you are right,’ he said and 
a kindlier expression swept away his 
frown. ‘Perhaps you are right,’ he re- 
peated ‘but I am not in charge. I'll go 
back and see Dr. Douglass. Between us 
we may be able to satisfy you.’ 

“Dr. Sands was as good as his word 
and the full story of General Grant’s 
terrific strulggle for life that April morn- 
ing was promptly made known.” 

That so important a victory for the 
press should have been signalized by the 
organization of the men who had par- 
ticipated in the stirring scene was nat- 
ural. “That same night” says the author 
“the correspondents organized the ‘Fifty 
Million Club’ * * * For many years our 
annual reunions were kept up. Death 
steadily thinned the club membership, 
however. 

“William O. Inglis, Stephen Bonsal 
and myself are the only members now 
living so far as I know.” 

“As I Knew Them” is filled with anec- 
dotes quite as vivid and entertaining as 
this tale of Deacon Ransome’s triumph 
over the doctors’ reluctance to reveal the 
facts about Grant. 

The volume is generously illustrated 
with cartoons from such publications as 
Puck, Judge, Leslie’s, Punch and Har- 
per’s Weekly in its earlier chapters and 
from the daily press of the later days. 
Its frontispiece, “The Dreamland of 
Other Days,” is by Albert T. Reid, who 
is just one of the notable cartoonists and 
illustrators who served with Mr. Stod- 
dard on the Evening Mail and other 
publications under his control and the 


list includes Thomas Nast, Homer 
Davenport, Rollin Kirby, and Rube 
Goldberg. 


CHANGES EDITORIAL PAGE 


New York Evening World has shifted 
the position of the editorial page from the 
last page to the second page of the second 
section. The last page has been sold to 
advertisers. 


ENTIRE A. P. SYSTEM 
BEING PRINTERIZED 


Printers Will Operate in All Member 
Offices by April 1, McCambridge 
States—New High Speed Circuit 

New York to Kansas City 


By April 1 the entire wire system of the 
Associated Press will be printerized, W. J. 
McCambridge, executive in charge of 
traffic, announced this week in connection 
with the opening of a new printer circuit 
serving 12 member papers, day and night, 
in New England. 

By the New England innovation 14 
Morse operators were affected. Some 
were transferred to other posts, McCam- 
bridge said, while others were released. 

Last week 25 Wisconsin member papers 
were furnished with automatic printer 
service. Installations are being made now 
and will be completed Dec. 5 in Nebraska, 
Dec. 18 in West Virginia, and Jan. 1, 
night service, in Pennsylvania. 

Within 30 days a second high speed 
printer service will be put into operation 
between New York and Kansas City to 
expedite the handling of financial news, 
particularly the closing of the New York 
stock exchange. When the new arrange- 
ments are completed, the A. P. will be 
able to send the 20 member papers on the 
line complete stock, bond and curb closing 
by 3.30 P. M. Eastern Standard time, a 
saving of 15 minutes on the present 
schedule. 

“This will be accomplished by arrange- 
ment of existing facilities and at no extra 
charge to members,’ Mr. McCambridge 
declared. 

By April, when the entire system is 
printerized, he A. P. will have more than 
1,600 printer machines in operation, Mr. 
McCambridge said. 


HAS AVIATION PAGE 


Los 


Angeles Examiner Inaugurates 
New Sunday Feature 


The Los Angeles Examiner, beginning 
with its issue of Nov. 13, has devoted a 
page of its automotive section to avia- 
tion. The page, under the head of “World 
of Aviation,” will be a regular Sunday 
feature of the paper. 

The preparation of a mailing list, S. P. 
Bartlett, advertising director of the Ex- 
aminer, said, revealed that there are 
more than 125 nationally operating com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
aircraft and accessories, or furnishing 
training service for students. 

The Examiner has made frequent use 
of planes, both in the editorial depart- 
ment and for the accommodation of ad- 
vertising representatives. 


RECORD PRICE FOR WEEKLY 
{ 


$150,000 Paid for Washington (N. J.) 


Star—Robertson Retiring 


The Washington (N. J.) Star has beer 
sold by F. A. Robertson, its publisher for 
the past eight years, to Herbert Peterson, 
who has been 
connected with 
the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal- 
Courier for a 
number of years, 
and for a time as 
publisher, for a 
price reported to 
approach  $150,- 
000, thought to be 
a record amount 
for a_ weekly 


paper. 

The Phillips- 
burg SNe 
Star and a_ job 
printing business 
Peterson’s hands. 

The Washington paper employed 4 
workers, with a weekly payroll of $1,20 
It had a circulation of more than 5,00C 
The sale was negotiated by Palmer 
mayihcaied cia New York, ' 

i obertson expects 
winter in Florida. ies a 


F. A. Ropertson © 


also pass into Mr 


CENSORS ADVERTISING 


Federal Trade Commission Require 
Changes in Titles and Claims 


_ The Federal Trade Commission in con 
tinuing its war on misleading advertisin| 
labels and claims, last week announce: 
the conclusion of investigations agains 
six firms which had used such advertis 
ing. Three companies manufacturing 
cement for engine gaskets agreed to dis 
continue the use of the designation “shel 
lac” for a material which was not pur 
shellac, and a tool concern promised ti 
stop labeling products “steel” and “cas 
steel” until the tools represented wer 
actually made of steel. y 
The Carlton Soap Company, Inc., ha 
been ordered to refrain from the use 0 
the word “British” on soaps manufac 
tured in the United States. The Trad 
Commission case against the Woole 
Mills Company, of Chicago, will be con 
cluded this week. The Commissio 
alleges that representations that this firr 
was a manufacturer had led customers t 
believe that they were buying ci 
from the factory. . 


RETURNS TO WEEKLY FIELD 


The Point Pleasant (W. Va.) Reg 
has suspended daily publication and 
return to the weekly field. 


Q@TEPS taken by the Radio Corporation 
-™ of America, in October, to bring about 
the termination of the present naval radio 
“press service between the United States 
and its Pacific islands, have aroused pub- 
lishers, press associations and newspaper 
organizations interested to protest against 
‘the discontinuance of this channel of 
communication. 

No date has been set by the Federal 

Radio Commission for a hearing on the 
‘subject, but it has been tentatively sched- 
| for the latter part of January, prob- 
ably to follow the hearing on short wave 
point-to-point, licenses, in which some of 
the Hearst publications and other news- 
. rs and services are interested. This 
hearing, it was announced this week, has 

een postponed from Jan. 10 to Jan. 17. 
b: Congressional authority was originally 
granted for the use of Navy radio for 
Sa caenission of news in 1920 and was 
renewed in 1922, 1925 and 1927. It was 

ee under the theory that daily ex- 
changes of news reports were necessary 
for the promotion of understanding be- 
tween the United States and its insular 
interests, and because private agencies 
seemed unprepared to furnish a_ full 
service. . 
_ The authorization act provided that the 
favy service should be terminated ‘‘when- 
ever privately owned and operated sta- 
tions are capable of meeting the normal 
communications requirements between 
such countries or localities.” President 
inst of the Radio Corporation now 
y i 
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aims for his company that it is ready 
meet those requirements. At the re- 
est of the Radio Corporation, the Fed- 
al Commission has delayed a hearing 
hile evidence 1s assembled to establish 
he claim. 
Advocates of the present naval! service 
argue that the Radio Corporation is not 
e to maintain fully the present sched- 
ules, and that an increase in rates’ be- 
tween the United States and Manila, and 
the United States and Hawaii, is equiv- 
alent to a cut in communications facili- 
ties, since the papers of neither Manila 
nor Honolwlu could afford the present 
extensive service at a higher rate. 
_ At present, both the United Press and 
the Associated Press file about 800 words 
daily to Manila at six cents a word. 
The Navy Radio permits a “drop-off” at 
its Honoluiu relay without additional 
cost, making the cost of the total file of 
1,600 words to both points, only $96. 
_ The Radio Corporation has announced 
a press service to Manila at eight cents 
a word, a rate to Honolulu of three cents 
a word, and a combined rate of nine 
cents a word—an increase in the Manila 
rate of 3314 per cent and in the combined 
fate of 50 per cent—which means virtu- 
y an increase of 100 per cent for the 
Manila end of the combination. 
The present rates were framed with 
the financial capabilities of the Manila 
publishers in consideration and with the 
intention of making accessible to them a 
reasonably complete digest of the world’s 
business, Sponsors of the authorizing 
Il in Congress contend that the phrase 
; yhenever privately owned and operated 
Stations are capable of meeting the normal 
communications requirements between 
Such countries or localities” was intended 
— the essential of an adequate 
report at a practicable price; a require- 
ment which will not be met if the Manila 
Publishers are compelled to curtail their 
Schedules to meet rising costs. 
_ The newspapers affected in Honolulu 
are the JJonolulu Star-Bulletin, A.P. 
member; Nippu Jiji, A.P. member; the 
Honolulu Advertiser, U.P. client, and the 
awatian Hochi, U.P. client. They have 
ly formed a committee and submitted 
tr case to the Radio Commission. 
¢ Publishers’ Committee states that 
Radio Corporation’s service, while 
lly excellent, is subject to interrup- 
is during periods of heavy filing and 
it its direct filing system from San 
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Francisco to Manila works well only 
about 16 hours out of 24, with four 
hours doubtful and four hours almost 
impossible. The cable rates of 10 cents 
a word to Honolulu and 27 cents to 
Manila are prohibitive, the committee 
says. 

The committee also notes that there is 
no clause in the authorizing act providing 
for naval service, guaranteeing that the 
naval rate will be maintained should the 
service pass wholly into private hands. 

The Honolulu Advertiser has also sent 
a separate protest to the Radio Commis- 
sion, citing specific cases in which Radio 
Corporation service has proved, or may 
prove, inadequate. During the recent 
Tunney-Dempsey fight, the Advertiser 
received U.P. round-by-round — service 
through the Radio Corporation, while the 
Star-Bulletin took the A.P. round-by- 
round account over the Navy Radio. 

The Advertiser received three rounds 
promptly. There was a delay of 11 
minutes before the fourth round came in, 
and while this was being transmitted, the 
cables brought in a flash of the knock- 
down in the seventh. Part of the fifth 
round was received and then nothing until 
the flash of the finish of the fight. 

In the meanwhile, the Star-Bulletin’s 
service had come in fairly promptly and 
the paper was able to print eight rounds 
in its extra, to the Advertiser’s four and 
a half. The Radio Corporation explained 
that somebody had “thrown a monkey- 
wrench” into the service at the San 
(Francisco end. 

Another serious phase of the situation 
to which Honolulu publishers have cailed 
attention is that the Radio Corporation 
alone can only deliver duplicates of a 
single press service’s accounts of such 
running events as  prize-fights, world 
series games, etc. 

The death of Admiral W. H. G. 
Bullard, chairman of the Federal Radio 
Commission, on Noy. 24, has further 
complicated the situation, Admiral Bul- 
lard was principally instrumental in ob- 
taining the naval service for the press. 

Karl A. Bickel, president of United 
Press, in a statement on the general 
situation given to Eprtor & PuBLISHER 
last week, referred to this feature of the 
case, and to the national policy involved. 


“Naturally, the death of Admiral Bul-. 


lard may very directly affect the situa- 
tion,” Mr. Bickel said. | “No man better 
understood the imperative importance at 


present of the continuance of the existing 
Navy Radio Pacific press circuit to Hono- 
lulu and Manila, and it is to be hoped 
that his successor will have an equally 
broad and unprejudiced viewpoint. 

“I do not believe it is an overstatement 
to say that in no single thing is the 
United States Navy functioning more ef- 
fectively for peace and the development 
of an understanding of America in the 
Pacific than in the operation of the Navy 
Radio press circuit. The fact that the 
Radio Corporation of America is now 
prepared to open another circuit by no 
means invalidates the vital importance of 
continuing the Navy Radio press circuit. 

“For one thing, the Radio Corporation 
of America apparently desires to increase 
the Navy Radio press rate and to elimi- 
nate the Honolulu drop copy. Anyone 
who understands the desperate, deter- 
mined struggle the publishers of Manila 
have had to maintain their properties 
knows that, instead of any possibility of 
an increased press fate, a movement must 
be initiated now to get a reduction in the 
existing Navy Radio rate and the estab- 
lishment ef a deferred press rate schedule. 

“Certainly no American dependency 
anywhere in the world should have a 
barrier of a press rate higher than five 
cents a word. Any proposal to increase 
the existing Navy Radio rate would 
sunply be a factor either in forcing the 
papers out of existence or in forcing 
them to drop the American news services 
and to take their news service from 
agencies receiving subsidies from Euro- 
pean governmental or commercial sources 
certainly not animated by any friendly 
interest to America. 

“No one has a higher regard for the 
great abilities, the business acumen and the 
statesmanship of General Harbord, presi- 
dent of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, than I have. More than any other 
single transmission man he has in the 
past demonstrated in the most practical 
way his belief in the necessity of a lower 
press rate between the United States and 
Japan. I am certainly entirely in agree- 
ment with him on the general proposition 
that the government should not compete 
with private enterprise; but first we must 
remember that the Naval Communica- 
tions Service made a real press connec- 
tion with the Philippine Islands possible. 
We must remember, too, that there is not 
the remotest possibility that the naval 
press circuit to Manila will ever become 


| JAPANESE PUBLISHERS HONOR BICKEL | 


K. A. Bickel, president, United Press Associations, addressing Japanese 
Publishers Association of Tokio at banquet tendered him by the association 


in Maple Club, Tokio, the evening of Nov. 7. 


At the left, Mrs. Bickel and 


Dr. Zumoto, noted Japanese publicist. At right, Dr. Soyeda, famed Japanese 
journalist and capitalist, President Mitsunaga of Nippon Dempo and K. 


Yamada of the Chugai Shogyo Shimpo of Tokio. 


About 100 Japanese pub- 


lishers attended the dinner. 


DEFEND NAVY RADIO PRIVILEGE IN PACIFIC 


ews Associations Preparing Answers to Radio Corporation’s Petition That Service Be Discontinued 
Hearing Planned for January by Federal Commission 


a competitor with the Radio Corporation 
of America for real commercial business 
in which there is any possibility of profit 
for the R.C.A. 

“It is pointed out by interested news- 
paper men both here and in Manila that, 
according to the best information avail- 
able, neither the Radio Corporation of 
America nor the Navy Radio service can 
guarantee day in and day out certainty 
of 24 hours’ continuous service. Thus 
the press should haye free access to both 
circuits, It should not be forgotten that 
there is no practical possibility of increas- 
ing the press rates in the Pacific and that, 
on the contrary, a reduction must soon 
be made. 

“In view of this situation, I have every 
confidence that after General Harbord has 
examined the actual conditions, this issue 
will not be pressed. The mere suggestion 
of the elimination of the Navy Radio 
press circuit in the Pacific area has 
aroused the commercial bodies of the 
Pacific basin solidly in opposition and the 
certain result of any effort to crush the 
co-operation of the Navy Radio with the 
press would be to create antagonisms. 
This would be most unfortunate, as the 
Radio Corporation deserves the hearty 
friendship of all interested in the devel- 
opment of American business in the 
Pacific.” 

The Associated Press has departed from 
its traditional policy of referring such 
matters to its individual members and 
has framed a brief for presentation at the 
Radio Commission's hearing. This marks 
the first entrance of this association, as 
an organization, into a legislative fight. 
The question was discussed by the Execu- 
tive Committee last week and it was 
determined that the contemplated change 
was vital enough to warrant a departure 
from the organization’s ordinary proce- 
dure. 5 

The International News Service, while 
not concerned with outgoing files, has 
interests associated with Pacific commu- 
nications which have determined it to act 
in concert with the other associations. 
The discontinuance of Navy Radio would 
affect its incoming schedules, and the new 
burden would, officials feel, affect the 
efficiency of the trans-Pacific radio sys- 
tem which supplies their communications 
with Japan and the Orient. 

The Press Congress of the World will 
be represented at the hearing of the Radio 
Commission by a committee headed by 
James W. Brown, president of the Eprror 
& PusBLisHER Co. The Press Congress has 
long been active in securing economical 
international communications for its mem- 
bers all over the world. Commercial 
associations along the Pacific Coast are 
also taking up the matter with the Com- 
mittee. 

The Radio Corporation this week re- 
fused to comment on a rumor that it 
intended to drop its petition. 


MUST ADVERTISE TAX RATE 


County Treasurers Must Use News- 
papers, Ohio Att’y General Rules 


E. C. Turner, attorney general of Ohio, 
has just handed down a ruling to the 
effect that it is mandatory for country 
treasurers to publish in the newspapers 
the rates of taxation in each district. 

He has held that publication of the 
taxation rates should be made in two 
newspapers of opposite politics at the 
county seat, if such papers are published 
there. Such publication should be made 
for six weeks. If two newspapers of 
opposite politics are not published at the 
county seat, publication should be made 
in one, if there is one. 

There is no authority, he said, for the 
publication of such a notice in a news- 
paper not published in the county seat, 
except in cities other than the county 
seat having a population of 8,000 inhabit. 
ants or more. 
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PICTURES OF JERUSALEM’S SURRENDER 
SUPPRESSED BY JEALOUS GENERAL 


Inside Story of City’s Capture Reveals Loss of Valuable Histori- 
cal Photographs—Ranking Officer, Stuck in the Mud, 
Failed to Arrive 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


66 FL ISTORY is the lie that gets itself 
believed,” says the cynic. The 
more colorful and traditionally romantic 
the version of any event, the more easily 
it finds credence and currency. It fell 
to me to dig up and write down the real 
facts of the epochal story of the surrender 
of Jerusalem, ten years ago; which are 
not at all the story that the public knows. 
Already the pleasant mists of tradition 
are surrounding the conventional tale of 
the great event: so it is of no small im- 
portance that the actual happenings, in 
chronological sequence, with all the names 
and incidents involved, be recorded while 
the participants are still alive, to corrobo- 
rate the statements made. 

As I dug for the facts in the City of 
Jerusalem, I encountered a newspaper 
phase of the story that should go into 
the annals of journalism, as an instance 
of stupid news suppression, due to the 
vanity and jealousy of one of the actors 
in the drama. . For every step in the 
progress of the surrender of Jerusalem 
has been photographed by a member of 
an American family in Jerusalem, a pro- 
fessional photographer, who would have 
made enough money out of his rare scoop 
to lift his family immediately out of war 
distress, had not a military martinet for- 
bidden the transmission of the priceless 
pictures to the newspapers of the world. 

December 9 is the decennial anniversary 
of the surrender by the Turks of the 
best loved city on earth to the investing 
British army. The telling of the tale is 
timely. I gathered the data, and checked 
it up, while in Jerusalem last year; and 
wrote the story on the spot, and included 
it in my new book, “Bible Lands Today.” 
With the permission of D. Appleton & 
Co., the publishers, I lift from the book 
this first full record of an historic event, 
as I penned it in Jerusalem :— 

All sorts of fantastic stories of the 
surrender of Jerusalem have found their 
way into print and on to the lecture plat- 
form and even over the radio. The actual 
facts, which, of course, can be best known 
from the Jerusalem side of the line of 
hostilities, are of such inherent interest 
and historical importance that they should 
be set down simply and in order. 

The evacuation of the city by the Turks 
came much earlier than the investing 
British army expected; and so it took 
the latter quite by surprise. On the night 
of the eighth of December, the Turkish 
garrison withdrew; with no assurance, 
however, that it would not return. The 
governor, after preparing the letter of 
surrender, left hastily in a carriage at 
three o'clock in the morning. The civil 
population remained in uncertainty and 
trepidation. The mayor, Hussein Hashim 
el Husseine, an enlightened man who had 
been in America, and spoke English well, 
was instructed formally to surrender the 
city in the morning. Two copies of the 
identical letter of surrender in Turkish 
had been drawn up by the governor, after 
a conference with notables, one of which 
was sent to the Grand Mufti of the city 
and later was given by Jerusalem Amer- 
icans to Secretary of State Hughes. The 
other the mayor carried with him to pre- 
sent to the British when he could estab- 
lish contact with them. His Honor in- 
vited Mr. N. Larsen, a photographer, and 
a member of the American Colony, who 
has since become the Swedish Consul in 
Jerusalem, to accompany him. 

A sheet from one of the military hos- 
pitals was torn in half and fastened to 
spliced broomsticks as two flags of truce. 
Accompanied by a few of his subordinate 
officials, especially of the police, and by 
no other foreigner than Mr. Larsen, the 
mayor’s party, afoot, holding high the 
two flags of truce, went splashing out the 
muddy Jaffa road. On the outskirts of 
the city, at a point where the road to Ain 
Kairim diverges from the main highway, 
they met two surprised Tommies, Ser- 


geant James Sedgewick and Sergeant 
Frederick Hurcomb, of the Second Nine- 
teenth London Regiment, who were more 
inclined to shoot than to parley, and who 
could scarcely be made to understand the 
import of the occasion. 

While the mayor was endeavoring to 
have these two soldiers convey the news 
of his presence and mission to their su- 
periors (the letter of surrender was never 
handed to private soldiers, and there never 
were any actual keys figurine in the pro- 
ceedings), Captain F. R. Barry and 
Major W. C. Beck came walking up. 
They. of course, grasped at once the sig- 
nificance of the meeting into which they 
had unexpectedly run, and reported im- 
mediately to higher authority. Mr. Lar- 
sen had taken along his camera at the 
mayor’s request, and made pictures of 
successive stages of the proceedings; first 
of the’ meeting with the outpost; then of 
the mayor with the officials who arrived 
one after the other, including Major 
E. D. H. M. Cooke who was bringing up 
a gun; Colonel Bayley and finally Briga- 
dier General C. F. Watson. The letter 
surrendering the city was formally deliv- 
ered to General Watson by the mayor. 
It announced the withdrawal of the Tur- 
kish troops, on account, it said, of danger 
to the holy places from British artillery 
fire. 

Neither of the principals had been 
trained for any such a unique function as 
this, so the incident was surprisingly 
informal, considering its historic impor- 
tance. The flags themselves were left 
neglected by the roadside until General 
Watson saw one of them when passing, 
some time later, and took it to his quar- 
ters. The other totally disappeared. He 
sensed the value of the flag, and kept it 
hidden for weeks, despite frantic efforts 
of British Headquarters to find it; and 
then presented it to Lady Allenby, who, 
in turn, gave it to the British War Mu- 
seum, where the mud-stained half of a 
bed sheet from the Italian Hospital of 
Jerusalem now safely reposes as one of 
the most sacred relics of the World War. 

General Watson’s first remark, after re- 
ceiving the letter of surrender, was an 
inquiry as to where he could get a cup 
of tea! The party repaired to Dr. Wal- 
lach’s Jewish Hospital, where the tea was 
served, and another photograph taken. 
While this extraordinary tea party was 
under way, Lieutenant Colonel T. B. Lay- 
ton, in charge of the Second Fourth Field 
Ambulance of the London Regiment (now 
of Guy’s Hospital, London), appeared on 
the scene, but without waiting for tea 
proceeded directly into the city, probably 
the first British officer to enter Jerusalem 
after the surrender. 

Meanwhile, the great news had been 
telephoned to the investing army, and with 
amazing suddenness British soldiers began 
to swarm into Jerusalem. “The way 
these khaki-clad British appeared over 
every road and hillside west of the city 
made me think of the locusts which 
earlier had descended upon Jerusalem 
from the East,” said one American eye- 
witness of that memorable day. There 
was no looting of the city, either by 
arriving or departing soldiers; and only 
a relatively small amount by the civilian 
population before British control had 
been organized. One family looted the 
mattresses from the typhus ward of a 
hospital, and then contracted the disease! 

Such a high drama as the swift and 
romantic surrender of the best-loved city 
on earth, the whole world’s religious capi- 
tal, could not be without the relief of 
comedy. ‘Fate cast for the comic part 
the officer commanding the British forces. 
Major General John Shea, in charge of 
the London Division; who, quite naturally, 
was eager to fill the historic role of hav- 
ing officially received the surrender of 
Jerusalem. As soon as word of the ar- 
rival of the flag of truce party was tele- 
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phoned to him, he set out in his big 
automobile for the scene of destiny. But 
alas! he got stuck in the mud, out near 
Kirjath Jearim, where once the Ark of 
the Covenant rested. Common, ordinary, 
everyday Judean mud held the impatient 
warrior ingloriously in its grasp. He 
could not go backward; he could not go 
forward; he simply sat and fumed. 

After a heartbreaking wait of hours. a 
party of Turkish prisoners came along, 
under guard, and they were set to work 
at the task of pulling the Commanding 
General out of the mud. He then sped 
onward to the city; but the truce party 
had long since gone; the flag itself lay 
neglected by the road; General Watson. 
with the letter of Jerusalem’s surrender 
in his pocket, had had his tea and pro- 
ceeded into the city. Jerusalem was by 
this time full of jubilant and excited 
British soldiers. The surrender was an 
accomplished fact before ever General 
Shea arrived, five hours too late, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon. 

In the hours intervening, General Wat- 
son apparently thought better of his zeal 
in officially receiving the formal surren- 
der, without awaiting the arrival of his 
superior officer, and he returned the letter 
to the mayor with instructions to hand it 
to Major General Shea whenever the 
latter should arrive. The mayor did so, 
in front of what is now the post office. 
and General Shea’s comment, when the 
passage expressing fear of the British 
injuring the holy places was read, was 
an explosive “That’s a lie!” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Larsen had developed 
his photographs and the next day placed 
them on sale. A British officer, a jour- 
nalist, saw them, realized their importance 
and told Mr. Larsen of the price he could 
get from the London papers for this ex- 
clusive photographic news “scoop.” This 
was good news indeed, for everybody in 
Jerusalem was in sore need of money. 

But how get the prints to London? 
There was no mail and no other com- 
munication with the outside world. “See 
General Shea,” advised the friendly 
soldier-editor. So straight to the com- 
mander, in his newly-established Jerusa- 
lem headquarters, went Mr. Larsen. The 
General purred at the mention of a pho- 
tograph of the surrender ceremonies. “So 
you got a picture of me while I was 
receiving the letter at the post office?” 

The visitor looked blank; he, like most 
of the rest of the inhabitants of the city, 
had never heard that General Shea had 
gone through a surrender ceremony on the 
preceding afternoon. He explained what 
his photographs were, and showed them. 

The choleric general, with a return of 
the mood engendered while he was stuck 
in the mud of the Jaffa Road, stormed 
and demanded the immediate destruction 
of these photographs, negatives and all, 
in which he himself did not figure. Then 
began a struggle that lasted for ten days. 
Obviously, against the will of the military, 
the photographer was helpless to get out 
to the world his precious photographs. 
He felt he was within his rights in refus- 


ing to destroy his property. All imagin- 
able pressure was brought to bear upon 
him by General Shea, culminating with 
the visit of the latter’s personal aide-de- 
camp to Mr. Larsen’s home one morning 
with the announcement that his orders 
from General Shea were that he should 
not leave the house until he personally 
had seen those obnoxious photographs and 
negatives destroyed. 

Wearied of the struggle, uncertain what 
reprisals would be visited upon his family 
and friends by the all-powerful military 
commander, Mr. Larsen at last yielded. 
And that is why the British War Museum 
is without any photographs of the sur- 
render of Jerusalem, except the prelimi- 
nary one of the first meeting, under a 
of truce, of the mayor and his party with 
the two surprised Tommies. 

Despite his efforts to appropriate his- 
tory’s limelight, General Shea is scarcely 
thought of in connection with the mo- 
mentous event, for the formal entry into 
Jerusalem, two days later, of General Al- 
lenby, Commander-in-Chief of the Egyp- 
tian Expeditionary Force, has dramatized 
the occasion in the public imagination. 
As a matter of cold and attested historical 
record, however, it was Brigadier General 
C. F. Watson who actually received the 
formal surrender of Jerusalem from its 
mayor; even if he was not officially en- 
titled to do so, and subsequently got into 
hot water for his precipitation. 


DALE-DEARTH SHAKE HANDS 


Spectators Surprised When Muncie 
(Ind.) Antagonists Meet 


George R. Dale, militant publisher of 
the Muncie (Ind.) Post-Democrat, and 
Judge Clarence W. Dearth of the Dela- 
wareware county Circuit court, who sen- 
tenced Dale for criminal libel met in the 
courtroom at Muncie last week. The 
two shook hands and exchanged words 
of greeting while those in the courtroom 
gasped with surprise. 

Dale came into court to surrender him- 
self in order that his bondsman, Dr. 
Rollin H. Bunch, might be free to sell 
some real estate. The case is one in 
which Dale was found guilty of criminal 
libel, and his appeal is now pending in 
the Indiana Supreme court, where con- 
fessions of error have been filed by Joe 
H. Davis, Delaware county prosecutor, 
and Attorney General Arthur L. Gilliom, 
anes that Dale did not have a fair 
trial. 

As soon as Dale surrendered himself, 
he was released on a bond provided by 
Edward Smith. 


THOMPSON TO STAND TRIAL 


New Hampshire Officials Say Reporter 
Will Surrender 


According to New Hampshire officials, 
Fred Thompson, Boston Post reporter, 
who is facing the charge of having pro- 
cured the commission of a larceny, has 
consented to surrender himself for trial 
in New Hampshire. 

The charge is based on the theft of an 
advance proof of Goy. Smith’s Atlantic 
Monthly article, “Catholic and Patriot,” 
from the plant of the Rumford Press, 
Concord, N. H. 

Following commission of the alleged 
crime last spring, Thompson opposed ex- 
tradition and carried his fight to the 
Federal Court, where an appeal is now 
pending. 


WHITE HANDLING ROTO 


Picture Editor of New York Daily News — 
Takes Overholt’s Post 


William White, picture editor of the 
New York Daily News, is now handling | 
the Sunday rotogravure section in addi- 
tion to the daily picture pages, succeed-— 
ing Earle Overholt, resigned. 

Mr. White has been with the Daily 
News for the last seven and a half years. — 
He started newspaper work on the 
Brooklyn Eagle in 1919. He also worked 
for the New York American before | 
joining the News. is 
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HE ADVERTISERS’ INSISTENT “WHY” — 


ll 


vad 


Agents Look to Publishers’ Advertisements for Information and Find Contradictions, Inaccuracies and 
Misrepresentation Some Report—Others Praise Media Copy 


YEETING the insistent why“ of the 
"4 advertiser client is a constant task 

f an advertising agency and space buy- 
ng executives are forever on the out- 
90k for accurate material to help them 
orm correct judgments and make result- 
etting selections. 

“Why did you use such and such a 
ewspaper ?” ' 

“Why did you use newspapers instead 
f magazines?” 

“Just why did you make the list up 
hat way?” : 

*T always thought the Morning Blank 
vas the best paper in Blankburgh, but 
ou chose the Evening Blank for our 
ampaign. Why?” ef te 
Thus the questions come piling in. To 
nswer them agencies have at hand s¢v- 
tal recognized impartial sources, Such 
s the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the 
spiToR 4& PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL 
fear Book, Epitor & PusiisHER Mar- 
et GuIDE, and Standard Rate and Data, 
nd the always helpful special representa- 
ives who know their territories thor- 
ughly. 

But, as James Mackay, vice-president 
nd general manager of the H. E. Lesan 
Jompany, explained to me this week, “‘we 
Jso want and need supplemental infor- 
tation,” 

‘We look for this supplemental infor- 
nation in the advertising placed by the 
wiblishers themselves. They certainly 
might to know a great deal about adver- 
ising in general and their media and 
narkets in particular, Now what do we 
ind? 


“Fyer since I have been reading media 
advertising—and that’s more than 25 
yeats—!I have been wondering if the pub- 
ishers haven’t just been spending their 
money to tell the fellows across the 
street that they have put one over on the 
)ppdsition and have more linage than he 
Was, or circulation. Very few of the ad- 
yertisements placed by publishers seem 
‘0 be aimed at the right target, which, I 
suppose, is the space buyer, or a man 
ike me. They evidently think I still be- 
ieve in Santa Claus.” 

Mr. Mackay turned the pages of a 
= journal opened on his desk before 

m. 

“Here,” he said, “on one page I find 
4 newspaper making the statement that 
it has ‘the greatest circulation’ in its city. 
[ know that already. I can check it up 
with A. B. C. reports. I know he’s tell- 
ing the truth. But on the next page is 
another newspaper in the same city, niak- 
ing the assertion that it ‘reaches the 
greatest buying power’ in its city. The 
circulation of the first paper, I note, is 
500,000. The second has a little over 
100,000. Perhaps that 100,000 represents 
a greater buying power than the 500,000, 
but it doesn’t seem reasonable. What 
proof has the paper with the small circu- 
lation at hand to show that it goes to peo- 
ple with more money to spend than the 
paper with its mass citculation? If the 
publisher has proof, you see, he doesn’t 
tell me about it in his advertisement. I 
am supposed to trust in his assertion. 

“What I would like to see to substan- 
tiate such a claim as this would be a 
story telling how a campaign placed for 
an expensive product, a piano, let us say, 
pulled so many orders from the small 
circulation compared with the few orders 
in the mass circulation. Or else he might 
tell me about the districts in which most 
of his papers are sold. What kind of 
people live there? What kind of houses 
do they live in? 

this particular advertisement, this 
newspaper does nothing of the sort. It 
says, by way of substantiating the claim 
of reaching the ‘greatest buying power,’ 
that more department stores use its col- 
umns than any of the other papers in its 
city. I can’t trust that kind of proof. 
‘the representative of the mass circula~ 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER . 


Wr 


H, RanKIn G. Lynn SuMNER 


tion papér will come to me aiid say: 

““They class lots of things as depart- 
ment store advertising which don’t belong 
in that classification. If we put in all the 
advertising under the heading of depart- 
ment stores that they do, we would 
double their linage,’ 

“Such is a typical example of the sup- 
plementary information which we are 
given. The intentions of both these pub- 
lishers were good. Nevertheless their 
statements were confusing and contradic- 
tory. Why don’t publishers give us some- 
thing we can understand and believe? 
Instead of bragging, let us have facts. 

“Why should we use such and such a 
town? is a question we would iike an- 
swered. There is more market informa- 
tion in Epiror & PuBLisHER’s new mar= 
ket guide than can be found anywhere 
else. We have found it a reliable source 
of statistics. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of it. Market facts, however, are 
changing constantly. Statistics can be 
humanized and made pertinent when in 
advertising space controlled by a pub- 
lisher. The Market Guide tells us there 
are sO many mills in a town. The sup- 
plemental advertising should tell us, if 
it is the truth, that all these mills are 
operating full time. They might show us 
the payrolls of the mills. 

“After showing us clearly their mar- 
ket, the newspaper’s next step is to an- 
swer the question: ‘How shall we cover 
that market?’ 

“A man with the unlimited resources 
of a Henry Ford can use all the papers 
im a town. Maybe we can only use one, 
two, or three, with 200 lines of copy 
twice-a-week. But we are important. 
Why should we use your paper, is the 
question asked publishers for them to an- 
swer in their advertisements with some- 
thing more than assertions, with facts. 

“The publisher, or rather the person 
who writes his advertisements, should, 
however, be careful not to crowd his ad- 


F, M, Lawrence 


JAmMEs Mackay 


vertising space. Crowding the copy is a 
common fault among boastful and gar- 
rulous publications. I took the trouble 
one day to count the different points that 
one paper was seeking to make in a 
single advertisement. The copy writer 
was trying to put across 18 different 
points. So crowded was his copy, as a 
result, that not a single one of the 18 
registered with me. Though I counted 
them, I can’t today tell you. what they 
were. There were six signatures on -the 
advertisement. The main signature of the 
paper and five supplemental names and 
addresses. 

“In ‘nis rushing age, it should be the 
aim of every publisher to speed his mes- 
sage to the space buyer. Let us have 
one fact a week and not 52 in one issue. 
We can’t remember the 52. When 
started in business, it was part of the 
young advertising man’s job to dig out 
his own information. But we have been 
spoiled now. We want it all laid out for 
us, easily read, easily filed, easily as- 
similated. 

“Publishers, in the advertisements they 
write about their papers, should not 
be spending their money simply to gloat 
over a defeated opposition. They should 
remember that they are trying to reach 
men at desks in skyscraper offices in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, and Boston. 
Many of these men don’t get a chance 
to travel. They don’t always know what 
your town and its surrounding territory 
is like at all. They don’t know the buy- 
ing habits of your people. 

“There are people and space buyers, 
too, in New York and Boston who still 
think of Tulsa, Okla., as a frontier town. 
If the Tulsa publisher prints in his ad- 
vertisement a picture of his city, showing 
its 18 and 20-story buildings, the space 
buyer’s hat comes off to the town. The 
name of Tulsa is, of course, taken simply 
as an example. The same fact applies to 
many another city. 


IF NEWSPAPERS WROTE THEIR ADS 
AS DEPARTMENT STORES DO 


NOTABLE Saturday Features in our 

August Offerings. Fifty Society 
Personals, Many of Them EXCLUSIVE, 
all of them ATTRACTIVE and Made 
up in our Own Shops. No Woman who 
Wishes to Be in the Know Will Miss 
These. A Number of Them come IIlus- 
trated by our Own Artists. 

We are Pleased to Offer, beginning 
Saturday. the McSniff Divorce Case. 
This will Set the Season’s Styles in 
Divorce Trials. Not for Years have We 
been Able to Offer such a VALUE. 

The Junior Department’s SPECIAL 
for Saturday will be Mayhem, that 
Charming little Fellow who will set Mrs. 
Goldcoast’s House on Fire. This De- 
partment is Irresistibly Childish. 

If the Stores Wrote Their Copy As 
Newspapers Do. 

The Emporitm led the Second and 


By B. F. SYLVESTER 


Third stores for the Ninety-fifth consecu- 
tive Friday. The score, on classifica- 
tions taken at random, was: 

Wash Dresses—Emporium, 278; sec- 
ond store, 76; third store, 51. 

Sash Weights—Emporium, 35; second 
store, 15; third store, 5. 

Auto tires—Emporium, 321; 
store, 123; third store, 67. 

The Fact that the Emporium has the 
Confidence of the Public is extremely 
Gratifying. The Emporium has grown 
speedily while the Foreign owned shop 
and the Little Fellow up the street have 
lost in Public Favor. 

The August Sales at this Store will be 
handled by the Greatest Talent possible 
to Assemble. Greta Garbo, Lon Chaney, 
Lou Gehrig and Bobby Jones will be in 
Charge of various departments. 

“All the Goods that are Fit to Sell.” 


second 


“These space buyers in New York, 
3oston, Philadelphia, Detroit and other 
big cities, don’t make any gigantic ef- 
fort to study the country and its markets, 
Something should be done for these men 
with the important power to buy space 
and place orders. Something must be 
done to bring the facts before them.” 

William H, Rankin, president of the 
William H. Rankin Company, was also 
asked this week what he thought of 
media advertisements. He remarked on 
the improvement which has been shown 
in the past few years, and listed the three 
newspapers and the groups of papers he 
thought were doing the best kind of ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Rankin’s list follows: 

Chicago Tribune, New York Sun, 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, 

“I like the Tribune advertising and 
think it good because in the copy you 
constantly find this paper trying to help 
the advertising business in general, be- 
sides selling its own space. The text sells 
newspaper advertising as good advertis- 
ing, without neglecting to sell the 
Tribune’s part in the general scheme. 

“A recent series of advertisements 
placed by the Sun sticks out particularly 
in my mind as a good example for other 
papers to follow. These advertisements 
told me where Suns were sold, where 
Suns were read. A survey was conducted 
by the newspaper and the results made 
interesting and informative reading for 
an advertising agent. 

“The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in its 
advertising gives me facts about St. 
Louis effectively compared with circula- 
tion figures. Finally, I like the Scripps- 
Howard advertisements because I see in 
them an organization playing the wise 
long-game of advertising. They are look- 
ing ahead five years in addition to seek- 
ing immediate business. Not long ago 
Scripps-Howard newspapers were gener- 
ally thought of as unfair to business. 
This idea is being shown up as false by 
the advertising. We know now that 
Scripps-Howard newspapers have been 
misunderstood, Selection of the beacon 
as a trade-mark was most fortunate. 

G. Lynn Sumner, president of the G, 
Lynn Sumner Company, and a former 
president of the Association of National 
Advertisers, declared that it is a mistake 
for newspapers to “lay all the stress on 
the amount of linage carried.” 

“While media advertisements are di- 
rected to the agencies, they are also read 
and talked about by the general public,” 
he said. “The public gets a mistaken 
idea of advertising in this way. 

“Tt would, I believe, prove more valu- 
able to the publisher and to the agency 
to quote results obtained from advertis- 
ing, rather than to talk so much about 
how much it costs, and how much is 
needed. 

“T am also always anxious to find in 
media advertisements information about 
the kind of people who read the paper 
and why they read it.” 

Not long ago Frank M. Lawrence, 
space buyer of the George Batten Com- 
pany, told Eprror & PuBLISHER that 
newspaper publishers were wasting time 
and effort in the material directed to the 
buyers of space. He was asked this week 
if there had been any change noted. 

“Newspaper publishers, I believe, are 
learning how to tone down their pro- 
motion,” he said. “They have learned 
the folly of superlatives, and understand 
the logic of presenting their facts in a 
standard manner in order that they may 
be easily used by the agencies.” 

Mr. Laurence also praised the Eprror & 
PusrtsHEer Market Guide, which he de- 
scribed as a “very necessary tool in the 
modern space buyer’s kit.” He said he 
was looking forward to establishment of 
some reliable source of linage statistics. 
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DAILIES CHOSEN TO CARRY NATIONAL 
FIRM’S SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


Newspapers Best for Localizing Campaigns Chicago Firm De- 
cides in Drive Offering Free Iron with Every Toaster 
Purchased—Other Firms in Line 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


SPECIAL sale conducted through 

dealers by the manufacturer during 
the Christmas gift season is the current 
feature of the merchandising program 
of the Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
of Chicago in connection with its Sun- 
beam Electric Appliances. 

Local power companies were quick to 
learn the drawing power of a premium as 
a sales-clincher in their local newspaper 
campaigns with drives on various acces- 
sories. Firms like the West Penn Power 
Company and others often use a carload 
or more of such premiums, costing up to 
five dollars. Women do not like to pass 
up a bargain! 

The Chicago concern has patterned its 
Christmas campaign after that applied by 
local dealers. 

The gist of the newspaper copy is that 
4a Little Princess $3.50 electric iron 
weighing three pounds and suitable for 
thome or travel, will be given free until 
‘Christmas with every purchase of an $8 
Sunbeam Flat Toaster or a $7.50 Sun- 
‘beam 30-year electric iron. 

The special sale ends when the supply 
of premium irons has been given away, 
jresumably about Christmas. A dollar 
extra is charged for the art-steel case if 
it is desired for the Sunbeam $7.50 iron. 
The prospect is told to visit her electrical 
or hardware dealer, or light company. 
Specific details of the features of the 
products are given with line drawing illus- 
trations. Black display headings are used, 
(in several cases) with reverse plates. | 

The following 31 newspapers are being 
used: 

Albany Knickerbocker Press; Baltimore 
Sun; Boston Post; Chicago Herald & 
Examiner; Chicago Tribune; Cincinnati 
Times-Star. % 

Cleveland Plain Dealer; Dayton News; 
Des Moines Register-Tribune; Flint Jour- 
nal; Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. 

Grand Rapids Press; Hartford Times; 
Indianapolis News; Kansas City Times- 
Star; Los Angeles Express. | 3 

Los Angeles Herald; Louisville Courter- 
Journal; Milwaukee Journal; Minneapolis 
Journal; Nashville Banner. 

Omaha World Herald; Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Portland Oregonian; Providence 
Bulletin; Rockford Register-Gazette. 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer; St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; St. Paul Dispatch & 
Pioneer Press; Syracuse Herald; Toledo 
Blade. 

A long single-column advertisement 
with a final Christmas appeal will be pub- 
lished on Dec. 21. A smaller double- 
column insertion will be released Dec. 14, 
another Dec. 7 and two advertisements 
were printed on Nov. 23 and 16. 

Any sales manager can form a picture 
of the value of such a special sale for use 
by his salesmen in calling on the trade. 

The same principle is being applied in 
a sale to Christmas only wherein the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company will 
give a new Eureka floor polisher free 
with every purchase of a model 10 
Eureka for $2 down. 

A leading oil burner company makes 
the special proposition of an installation 
of its product for only $100 until Christ- 
mas only. 

Such special offers do not always have 
to be made in large space or at great cost 
for promotion. They appeal to the public 
at a time when gift buying is widespread 
and they prevent interest being shifted 
entirely to luxury items. 

The special sale offer through the news- 
paper is almost invariably preceded by 
some form of a “deal’’ whereby the re- 
tailer gets the premium merchandise for 
nothing or a nominal sum with his order, 
providing he buys a specified quantity of 
the product. 

In cases where the special sale includes 
cut prices, as on mattresses, the manu- 
facturer usually offers the merchandise 
at a big price concession to the dealer for 

a short period only. Sometimes this is 


operated at an actual loss for the sake 
of moving a factory overstock or creating 
new users who will repeat later. 

The Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
formerly a magazine advertiser, last sum- 
mer uncovered a new versatility for news- 
paper advertising. It manufactures a line 
of Rain King Sprinklers for throwing 
sprays when attached to garden hose, and 


FREE! Little Princess 


$3.39 Iron 


Small Size for Home or Travel 
WITH THIS OR THIS 


Free!y 


50% quicker by stop-watch 
tests because the bread lies 
flat, right over the rising heat. 
Toasts two Sandwiches at once 


Sunbeam 30-year Iron at regu- 
lar $7.50 price. (Fireproof Case 
$lextra),wegiveagenuine $3.50 
Little Princess Iron, 3-lb. size 
absolutely free. It is built like 
the 6-lb. Princess—but is half 
the size—heats in less time— 
uses much less current, and 
does quick work on small pieces 
and dainty things. 

Sale ends when present sup- 
ply of Little Princess Irons is 
allgivenaway.Haveyourdealer 
write us if he can’t supply you, 


famous 30-year All-Over Heat- 
ing Unit that extends not only 
to the point and heel, but also 
to the edges, hence damp 
clothes can’t cool it off. En- 
finéers eft it on current day 
and night for a year and a half 
and could not burn it out. 

To all who buy either the 
famous Sunbeam Flat Toaster 
at regular $8.00 price, or the 


For Sale by your Electrical and Hardware Dealer or Light Company 


Thirty-one daily newspapers are car- 
rying this free offer copy for Sun- 
beam electric appliances, 


wanted its newspaper advertising cam- 
paign to appear in the newspapers at the 
time most benefit could be derived. 
Orders were issued to all newspapers 
without definite insertion dates. The 


newspapers were told to go ahead and 


publish the copy at times when lawns in 
their vicinity were badly in need of water. 
The campaign began in May and con- 
tinued during the summer when conditions 
were appropriate. 

The dealers were furnished a liberal 
supply of window material, electros, 
circulars and other helps to back up the 
advertising and the plan was merchandised 
to them by mail and through newspaper 
advertising departments. 

For either a special sale event or for 
effective localizing of a campaign to fit 
conditions, the method of the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company shows practical- 
ity and enterprise. 


CAN CANNED CHRISTMAS CHEER 


A new broadside from the American 
Housewife’s Bureau, headed “Christmas 
Comes But Once a Year,” is being re- 


| turned to the Bureau by members of the 


Inland Press Association with the cus- 
tomary rubber stamp, offering to run the 
matter at the usual advertising rates. 
Menus and recipes utilizing canned goods 
almost exclusively are offered under a 
thin disguise of holly, Tiny Tims waving 
their spoons in the air, and other holiday 
accessories. The word “can” is avoided 
when possible by the use of such words 
or phrases as “tin containers,” “richly 
colored tins,” “metal containers,” “red and 
gold box,” “airtight container,” “oblong 
box, gold sealed,” etc. 


HARTER SUCCEEDS EBERHARD 


H. Laurence Harter, formerly assistant 
cashier, Harriman National Bank, New 
York, has been named promotion manager 
of the Advertising Club News, published 
by the Advertising Club of New York, 
succeeding Ernest Eberhard, who resigned 
recently to go to St. Louis. 


TO ENTERTAIN ON LINER 


The. Advertising Club of New_York 
will give a dinner-dance on the French 
liner “Ile de France” on Dec. 8 The 
members will inspect the ship and dance 
to music furnished by the ship’s orchestra. 


McCANN OF A. P. ILL 


G. E. McCann, early morning cable 
editor of the Associated Press, New 
York office, is seriously ill at his home, 
Gunhill Road, New York. Mr. McCann 
has been with the A.P. for 12 years. 


Are the printers that got 


They are holding the bugs 


“IT WON'T BE LONG NOW” 


(The press operator’s song of 1937) 
(Tune: “Ben Bolt”) 
By A. R. Bird 


Oh, don’t you remember the sounder, Ben Bolt? 
The “mill” and the key and the “bug”? 
Together we sat in the dingy old room, 
While all day at those books we would tug. 


The old “mill” has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 
The rust got the bug and key. 
And the things that you hear, with the clicking so queer, 


And the things that you hear, with the clicking so queer, 
Are the printers that got you and me. 


Oh, don’t you remember the flashes, Ben Bolt? 
They sent when the news was so hot? 

The bulletin you took or the “kill” that you sent, 

All were done with the dash and the dot. 


The dot and the dash were discarded, Ben Bolt, 
The sounder will click no more, 

Now the printers transmit all the copy to go, 
Like the men with the “mills” did before— 

Now the printers transmit all the copy to go, 

Like the men with the “mills” did before. 


The printers have taken assignments, Ben Bolt, 
Away from the men tried and true. 

They say they are faster than we were, Ben Bolt, 
When forty was the best we could do. 


In an old pawn shop in the alley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner obscure and alone— 


While we sleep on a pillow of stone;— 
They are holding the bugs and the mills that we used, 
While we sleep on a pillow of stone. 


you and me— 


and the mills that we used, 


<n 


BUSINESS MAN BUY 
SPACE TO PREACH 


“Are We Getting What We’re After‘ 
Man Asks in Advertisement in Battle 
Creek Daily in Which He Gives 
His Philosophy 


{ 


In Battle Creek, Mich., a man has co 
tracted with the Battle Creek Enquir 
and Evening News to place a series 
advertisements in paid space in which | 
intends to present to the public } 
philosophy of life. The identity of ¢ 
man is not being disclosed. The advye 
tisements bear the signature “A Busine 
Man” under which is written a Bit 
text. | 

The first advertisement in the seri 
appeared Nov. 26. It was headed “A 
We Getting What We're After?” and 
small type in the upper left hand corn 
it was explained that it was inserted, 
“a business message by an advertis 
who believes that “Business and Pra 
perity are broad terms.” | 

The text answers the opening query | 
saying that people should be seekii 
something that makes a satisfied soul 
well as a satisfied pocketbook. 

_ “Happiness, they call it. Contentme 
is what they mean. It’s what we're ; 
after, isn’t it?”, the advertisement reac 

“You can’t get that off a cash registe 
alone. If there’s one thing sure in tt 
time of swift business, it’s THAT—ju 
property and business, alone, arei 
prosperity, because they won't satis! 
They can’t satisfy. The best busine 
minds in the country have been sayii 
this; saying it earnestly.” 

A. L. Miller, editor and manager 
the Enquirer and News informed Epir 
& PuBLisHER the business man _ placij 
the advertisements is “hard boiled a 
successful.” 

“He makes no specialty of piety b 
has seen the power of advertising test 
out in a big way and thinks that pow 
might very well be used along the lin 
illustrated in his copy,” Mr. Miller sa 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA DAILY 


The Vandergrift (Pa.) News, here 
fore published as a semi-weekly, becai 
a daily with the issue of Nov. 14. T 
News represents the consolidation mé 
about a year ago, of the three Vandi 
grift weeklies, the News, Citizen a 
Econonust. The publisher and owner 
Robert E. Slough, formerly connec 
with the Beaver (Pa.) Times. Fi 
Kimball, Inc., will represent the News 
the national field. 


$50,000 LIBEL SUIT 


Rev. J. E. Beland, pastor of the No 
Dame Church, Central Falls, R. 1, ] 
instituted suit for $50,000, charg 
libel, against La Tribune Publish 
Company of Woonsocket, R. IL, p 
lishers of La Tribune, a daily in Frei 
language. 


DAILY INCORPORATES 


The Champaign (Ill.) News Gaz 
has been incorporated with $200,000 cap 
with D. W. Stevick, Helen M. Stev: 
Lillie Procise, M. W. Hout and Elt 
C. Bleau, directors. The incorporat 
means no change in ownership but ma 
a new organization of the ownership. 


STAGES SALES WEEK 


The Brandeis Store, Omaha departn 
store, recently staged a store-wide . 
lasting one week. In six days the st 
used 176,400 lines of display advertis 
in the two Omaha papers. It repo) 
that its sales exceeded all Brandeis Si 
records, 


SUN CLUB GIVES DANCE — 


The Sun Club, composed of emplc 
of the New York Sun, gave a dance 
entertainment last week. Vaudeville 
night club performers furnished the 
gram. 
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‘ROUTING PICTURES FROM CAMERA TO FORMS 


Simplicity Marks Methods Used by Important Newspapers—Editors Now Spending $3,000,000 Annu- 
| ally for Photos Is Estimate, as Attention Turns Towards Efficient Handling in Offices 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Epitor & PUBLISHER herewith presents first of a series of articles on how 
bhotographs are handled in newspaper offices, tracing different methods of routing 
plates from the camera to the engraving room, the composing room, into the paper 


Bee eRICAN mewspapers are now 
spending nearly $3,000,000 a year 
for pictures, according to an estimate 
made this week by H. B. Baker, general 
manager of Pacific & Atlantic Photos, 
Inc. This expenditure, reflected in the 
small as well as the metropolitan dailies 
of the nation, is a development of the 
past decade, and it has necessitated con- 
siderable editorial organization in hand- 
ling prints in newspaper offices after 
they have been taken by ubiquitous 
cameramen. 

Obtaining details of how newspapers 
route pictures through their offices from 
more than a score of managing editors, 
the writer was impressed with the general 
simplicity of the systems in use. In the 


THE OREGONIAN 


ORDER TO ART DEPARTMENT 
FOR ILLUSTRATION 


ee ey 


....---City Editor 


Seer eeerereser 


Form used by Portland Oregonian 
for ordering cuts 


light of the super-efficiency of modern 
business, some of these methods would 
be classed as careless and lax. 

It was also surprising to this writer 
at least to learn that many editors re- 
garded pictures more as fillers than as 
a means of obtaining readers. In a sur- 
vey made one question asked regarded 
the value of a daily picture page, and 
none of the editors replying claimed any 
definite circulation value for this modern 
newspaper feature. 

In Cincinnati, Elmer P. Fries, editor of 
the Post, declared he had tried the pic- 
ture page idea and dropped it, with no 
noticeable circulation results either way. 
George S. Crandall, managing editor of 
the Elmira Star-Gazette, was positive in 
declaring that a picture page did not pay. 

“No, a picture page does not pay,” 
Mr. Crandall declared. “But they are 
good fillers for early editions when late 
Pages have not been made up. When 
news pages are ready, yank off the picture 
page and go ahead.” 

Other editors appreciated “art” as a 
means of “brightening” up their paper, 
and James C. Hanrahan, of the Des 
Moines Tribune, said the Tribune has a 
Picture page, which “we feel sure pays 
from an editorial standpoint and prob- 
ably is appreciated by the circulation 
department.” 

William White, picture editor of the 
New. York Daily News, New York’s 
Picture paper, looks over from 200 to 500 
ent photographs every day to select 
the 50 to 100 pictures eventually pub- 
lished. The system this tabloid has 
adopted to handle the flow of prints into 
the aad is of necessity characterized 
etly 
: 


by its simplicity and speed. 
_ Each photographer of the 21 employed 
by the News brings in his plates, develops 
hem himself, and writes his own cap- 
tions. A special blank is provided for 
latter operation. 


| 


and into the files. 


On this blank the photographer fur- 
nishes the picture editor and the news- 
paper’s library with the following in- 
formation: The date the picture was 
taken; the number of the photographic 
plate used, the name of the photographer ; 
subject of the picture; where it was 
taken; the names, left to right, of 
the people in the picture; and the cap- 
tion itself. Space is also left on the 
blank for any needed notations under the 
general heading of “remarks.” This 
form is made out in duplicate. The 
carbon copy is retained to be filed with 
the plates. The original is pasted on the 
back of the glossy print which the 
photographer brings to the assignment 
editor, who looks it over, and passes it 
on to the picture editor. Here selections 
for publication are made, and _ those 
chosen are sent to the art department for 
retouching. 

From the art department the next step 
is to the engraving room. The Daily 
News has no special blank form for keep- 
ing a record of a print while a halftone 
is being made. Instead a permanent record 
book is kept by a young boy, who sits 
close by the picture editor’s desk near 
the passage that must be taken to the 
engraving room. On this record book 
is noted a description of the picture, its 
destination in the paper, whether page 
one, with story, or on the double truck 
of pictures in the center of the paper; 
the time it left the picture editor; and 
the time the cut is wanted. 

When the cut has been made it is sent 
from the engraving room to the composing 
room where it is picked up and “watched 
into the paper’ by a picture make-up 
editor. The print itself is returned to the 
picture editor. He keeps it until the next 
day because sometimes it is necessary to 
remake pictures into smaller sizes for 
different editions. The following day a 
member of the library staff picks up the 
print and takes it away for filing. 

Horace E. Thomas, city editor of the 
Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, told how 
his gpaper handled the picture problem. 

“All copy for the Oregonian’s art room 
that originates in the news department 
is accompanied by an order blank signed 
by one of our news executives,” he said. 
“This blank gives the date, size of cut 
desired and a guide-line by which the 
picture is followed through the mechani- 
cal department. The same guide-line is 
used on the copy of the article that is to 
accompany the cut and is also used as a 
slug on the caption. Any special instruc- 


PLATE NUMBER 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
SUBJECT 

LOCATION 

NAMES (Left to Right) 
CAPTION 

REMARKS: 


tions as to treatment of copy is also in- 
cluded on the order blank. 

“Yellow order blanks are used for all 
photographic copy that goes to the art 
room. Pink order blanks are used for 
photographic assignments and they are 
also sent to the superintendent of the art 
department. The purpose of using two 
colors is so that the pink slip may attract 
immediate attention and avoid possible 
delay in sending out a photographer. 
Carbons of all art department orders are 
retained in the news room. 

“The art department keeps a perma- 
nent record of all pictures handled, 
showing the size of cut, by whom 
ordered, etc. The art department in- 
structions to the engraving department 
include the size of cut, date of publica- 
tion, guide-line, etc. This information 
is written on the photograph or layout 
and no separate instruction slip is used. 

“The engraving room supplies the 
composing room with a schedule of cuts 
and layouts, giving size and date, etc. 
Captions as sent from the news room 
to the composing room are set 
from the information given in the 
engraving room schedule and in ad- 
vance of the actual delivery of the 
cut to the composing room. Layouts 
and photos accompany cuts from the en- 
graving room to the composing room. 
Here the basing is done, captions are 
placed, read, corrected and passed to the 
make-up. The layouts and photos them- 
selves are used to identify the cuts in 
the make-up. 

An elaborate form is used by the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle to route photo- 
graphs from the editorial desk through 
the art department, engraving depart- 
ment, composing room and on to the 
forms. This form is reproduced with 
this article. The portion marked “art 
department” is torn off and pasted to 
the photograph, or, in case of a cut, to 
the envelope containing the cut. If the 
order is for a layout, the pictures com- 
prised in the layout and the order are 
joined by a clip. The use of paste is 
preferred to avoid accidental mix-ups in 
the art and engraving departments, but 
is not practicable in the case of layouts. 

The “ordered by” line is filled in by 
the person on whose authority the pic- 
ture is ordered to be made. The “size” 
line states the column measure and 
sometimes the depth in inches or by 
description as “half length,” “full 
length,” etc., in the case of an individual 
or group of persons. The “for issue of” 


This_blank is filled out in duplicate by photographers of New York Daily News 
to be pasted on back of prints. 


line states the date of planned publica- 
tion and also the edition as “Friday, 
first edition.” The caption line is used 
only when it is desired to put the name 
of a person on the engraving and when 
the picture is a single individual. 

This part of the order also contains 
the blank for a return address and if it 
is left blank the picture automatically 
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goes to the morgue. Pictures with the 
art department slip of instructions. at- 
tached are sent to that department by 
boy. 

The slip marked “for composing 
room” is filled out by deskmen. The 
caption is written in and marked for 
column size, number of lines and type 
as indicated. The subcaption is handled 
the same way, except that in cases 
where it is desirable to divide it, making 
one line a name, if the name is not to 
be placed on the engraved cut, and other 
lines of explanation below, the deskman 
marks the divisions as to kind of type 
and column size, using ordinary editoriah 
marks for that purpose and pasting his 
additional subcaption material onto the 
main blank. This blank is sent to the 
composing room through pneumatic tubes 
with the news copy. 

To prevent mistakes in assembling the 
cut and caption the Eagle uses a double 
check system, the ordinary editorial 
catch-word or slug system and numerals. 
Identical numbers appear on the art and 
composing room slips. In the engraving 
department the number is stamped on 
the metal cut base. In the composing 
room the number is set up by the printer 
as a part of the catchline slug. Identical 
catchwords are used on both slips. In 
case the numbers appear mixed the 
original art department order, pasted to 
the picture, is depended upon to identify 
related cuts and their captions. 

The Eagle has found it advantageous 
to disregard the line provided for the 
date on the composing room part of the 
blank and, instead, the desk man writes 
in the directions with respect to this 
across the top above the catchword line. 
This makes it easier for the composing 
room copy cutter to sort out futures from 
daily captions. 

Records ot cuts are kept currently in 
the art department and by the city desk. 
In the art department this record tells 
the day and hour the cut is received, 
the size ordered and the catchword and 
number. The city desk record serves 
as a guide for make-up. It tells the 
number, catchword column size (some- 
times the depth) the edition for which 
the picture is expected and sometimes 
indicates with what story it is supposed 
to be used. Conversely the story which 
is to be illustrated by a particular cut 
carries as part of its catch line the num- 
ber, size and catchword of the cut. 

The “return photo” line on the art 
department slip containing not only the 
address and name of the person to whom 
the picture is to be sent, but directions 
as to whether the photo may be touched 
up or not, is a satisfactory method of 
insuring such return. 
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This ts @ series of five articles by a 
daily newspaper man who bought a coun- 
try weekly as thousands of other datly 
newspaper men have ambitions to do. He 
learned at a cost of $5,000 or $6,000 cer- 
tain differences in problems of weekly and 
daily newspapers. He believes this sum- 
mary of his experiences may be valuable 
to other daily newspaper men with the 
country publishing ambition. If the pit- 
falls can be avoided, there are profits and 
satisfaction in the ownership of a country 
weekly. 


THE average daily newspaper man 

probably looks upon a weekly news- 
paper something in the way I used to 
regard it, as a publication akin to a daily 
and inferior to it because of lack of daily 
training on the part of owners and edi- 
tors. I spent nearly $5,000 in cash and 
took a loss of at least $1,500 in salary 
over a year’s time discovering that such 
an impression was correct only in part. 
Where it was incorrect was where the 
loss came in. 

It is true that the major problems of a 
weekly newspaper correspond in.a gen- 
eral way to those of a daily paper. The 
weekly, like the daily, is concerned with 
building up advertising and circulation, 
gathering and writing news, establishing 
an editorial policy, maintaining and run- 
ning mechanical equipment and keeping 
an efficient personnel in all departments. 

But the details of all these common 
general problems are not common to the 
daily and weekly fields, and methods of 
solution differ in many cases. In addi- 
tion, the average country weekly plant 
does job printing, with its attendant prob- 
lems, and they are problems which few 
daily newspaper men whose experience 
has been chiefly editorial are competent to 
solve. 

Finally, assuming the interest of most 
daily newspaper men in weeklies to be 
that of men considering purchase, the 
question of how to buy a weekly plant 
becomes supremely important. That is 
the point where the first mistake can be 
made and usually is made, and the reasons 
therefor are many. 

Many country newspaper publishers 
keep poor books or none. Of a dozen 
owners written to, not one could or would 
submit a monthly balance showing profit 
or loss. Of plants personally investigated, 
none could or would show books to give 
a clear indication of the state of the 
business. 

Where books are kept, accounting sys- 
tems in use rarely show accurately profit 
or loss and frequently fail to show 
whether there has been an actual profit 
or loss. Certain fixed and inescapable 
charges are not figured by many weekly 
publishers. 

I believe there is general agreement 
among accounting experts familiar with 
small publishing enterprises that some- 
thing like ten per cent of equipment cost 
must be set aside each year from earnings 
for repairs and eventual replacement. I 
have never seen this item in any profit or 
loss statement of any country publisher, 
although I learned of its necessity by 
bitter experience and have no doubt that 
the more enlightened include it. 

Another charge seldom figured is the 
annual six per cent return on cold cash 
invested which should be carried as an 
overhead charge and earned on a pure 
investment basis before profits based on 
the active operation of the business can 
properly be figured. How necessary this 
is may readily be appreciated from the 
example of a man who has borrowed his 
entire capital and must pay interest on it. 
He is making no personal profit until that 
interest is earned and paid. That is as 
true when his own money is involved as 
when his capital is borrowed. 

A third charge of this character is the 
salary of the owner of the business. It 
must be figured on the basis of his earning 
capacity elsewhere. If he is capable of 
earning $2,600 a year, draws as salary 
only $1,400 and shows profits of $2,000, 
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I—What He Learned About Bookkeeping Methods When 
He Purchased a Paper 
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he is fooling himself on his profits. At 
least $1,200 of his profits is properly 
salary. 

A paper recently on the market showed 
profits of about $1,900. Neither reserve 
for repairs and depreciation nor interest 
on invested capital had been figured. The 
owner’s nominal salary was $15 a week 
less than he could have earned elsewhere. 
Some repairs had been done out of current 
earnings. Figuring a ten per cent reserve 
for repairs and depreciation on machinery 
worth $10,000 and assuming that $200 
worth of repairs had been done out of 
earnings, $800 should have been deducted 
from profits shown for that item. An- 
other $780 listed as profits should have 
been charged as salary. That would leave 
$320 of the $1,900 shown as profits. But 
the cash investment in the business was 
about the same as the machinery cost, 
$10,000. It should have earned six per 
cent a year or $600 instead of $320. In- 


stead of earning $1,900 as the owner _ 


thought, his paper had lost in a year $280. 

That same paper did an annual business 
of about $20,000. The owner put it on 
sale for $15,000; figuring his plant at 
about $10,000 and his good will at about 
$5,000. Since the value of a weekly paper 
is often figured at about its gross annual 
income, if its plant is in good condition 
to handle its business, $15,000 looked like 
a bargain. But to be worth such a figure, 
a business should show at least $2,000 
clear profit above all charges but interest 
on invested capital and above a decent 
salary to the owner. The price is high 
for the privilege of handling $20,000 a 
year at a loss, a privilege which when 
analyzed appears no more attractive and 
likely to be much more expensive than 
handling a gross of $5,000 or $1,000 in 
the same way. 

The prospective buyer of this paper 
went this far and then considered possible 
ways and means to make the compara- 
tively large volume of gross business show 
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a profit. He found he could not reduce 
overhead by cutting composing room costs, 
since wages were determined by a union 
scale and since there was need of every 
man there if both the newspaper and job 
printing were to be continued. He found 
advertising rates were above the average 
for circulation, that they could not be 
increased easily and that increasing the 
amount of advertising would mean in- 
creasing his paper to more than eight 
pages if he were to maintain a reasonable 
ratio between news and advertising. The 
plant was not equipped to turn out a 
larger paper economically. 

The gross business of the plant was 
about $12,000 for receipts from the paper 
and $8,000 for job printing. It seemed 
possible that the job printing was not 
showing proper profits, and this proved to 
be a fact. But analysis of the job print- 
ing business showed that it was drawn 
mostly from a neighboring city through 
attractively low prices. Raising of prices 
to a proper level, it appeared certain, 
would so reduce the margin between city 
prices and those charged in the country 
publisher’s plant that most of the business 
would be lost immediately. : 

This plant’s good will, which the owner 
thought he was-valuing conservatively at 
$5,000, was nothing more than so much 
wear and tear on the machinery. There 
was no profit in it. 

This case is far from extretne. The 
newspaper in which I bought experience 
was considerably worse. I had considered 
most of the factors I have outlined and 
had observed—accurately as it developed 
—places 
could be expected. 
whom I purchased showed a highly incom- 
plete set of books. I had expected that 
from dealings with other publishers and 
judged as best I could from his verbal 
statements, from samples of his job print- 
ing and from his newspaper the extent of 
his business and his costs. His bank book 
showed an excellent total of monthly de- 
posits, which he indicated were almost 
entirely business receipts. The proposi- 
tion looked very good. 

The catch was that his bank book con- 
tained chiefly deposits from sources totally 
unconnected with his printing, newspaper 
and other business. I bought a very bad 
proposition because I had learned not to 


OCCUPIES NEW HOME 


Hampshire Gazette’s New Plant 


(THE Northampton (Mass.) Daily 
Hampshire Gazette moved into its 
new home, in the rear of the postoffice, 
this week, after printing its last issue of a 
65-year period in the old building in 
Gothic street on Saturday afternoon. 
Work of removing press and machinery 
was begun as soon as the last edition was 
off the presses last Saturday afternoon 
and the moving job was kept underway 
through Sunday so that publication could 
be resumed without a hitch Monday 
afternoon. 


Business office and editorial rooms are 
located in the front of the new building 
which has a central location and is large 
enough to provide for future expansion. 

The Gazette was founded Sept. 6, 1786, 
as a weekly paper. Management is in the 
hands of Collins H. Gere, son of the late 
Henry S. Gere who in 1858 consolidated 
his paper, the Northampton Courier, with 
the Gazette, which was then owned by 
James R. Trumbull. There have been 
Hes nine owners during its 141 years of 
ife. 


where considerable expansion : 
But the man from ! 
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expect complete books and could not pre 
tect myself from possible fraud in incom 
plete records. 

I believe a daily newspaper man under 
taking to buy a weekly must exercise th 
most extraordinary precautions, far mor 
than ordinary ones, if he is to make 
profitable purchase. Many weekly plant 
are put on the market simply because thei 
owners have about worn out their mz 
chinery and can no longer make even bar 
livings by operating them. The dail 
man, whose chief experience has 
editorial, will do better to put off fe 
ever any dreams of becoming a sma 
publisher than to buy a weekly plar 
which cannot show either certain oppor 
tunities for expansion or actual profit 
figured by sound methods. 

Small capital may in many instance 
be better employed to buy new machiner 
on time and establish a new paper wit 
no good will at the start than to buy a 
existing plant. Or it may better b 
used to fit up an editorial and advertisin 
office only, with the paper printed else 
where and somebody else worrying abot 
printing profits and losses. 


SNOWDEN SUBPOENAEL 
BY FEDERAL BODY 
} el 


Hearings on Agency Commission Com 
plaint to Be Resumed in New York 
Dec. 5—Defense Arguments to 
Be Presented in January 


Walter Snowden, of Story Brooks { 
Finley, Inc., special representatives, ha 
been subpoenaed to appear before the Fed 
eral Trade Commission in hearings 0 
the agency commission complaint to b 
resumed in New York, Dec. 5. 

Mr. Snowden is secretary of the Si 
Point League, a society of New Yor 
special representatives, and one of the de 
fendants in the complaint filed by th 
commission against the American Assq 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, th 
American Press Association, the Amer 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associatio 
and the Southern Newspaper Publisher 
Association charging. restraint of trad 

The Six Point League secretary ha 
been ordered to bring all the society’ 
minutes. The prosecution is attemptin 
to prove that the defendant association 
were in conspiracy in restraint of trad 
in that they have sought to have all ad 
vertising business placed through agen 
cies at 15 per cent commission, instea 
of by advertisers direct. 

All hearings in the case so far hav 
been conducted by the prosecution. Th 
defense will be allowed to put in thei 
arguments early in January. 

It is the primary contention of the de 
fense that the commission has no juris 
diction over advertising, which it i 
claimed, is not a commodity in interstat 
commerce, but a personal service. De 
fense attorneys also maintain that 3 
would be impossible to engineer a con 
spiracy between agents and publishers, 


AMARILLO SUN SUSPENDS 


The Amarillo (Tex.) Sun, afternoo 
daily, discontinued publication Monday 
The Sun, owned principally by Denver 
Col., interests, started May 20, last. W 
S. Tarbell of Denver about three month 
ago succeeded Frank A. Schroeder, or 
ganizer of the company, as managet 
Edwin Kirby Whithead of Denver, presi 
dent, and Dr. Mary E. Bates, also o 
Denver, are principal stockholders in th 
company, capitalized at $100,000. 


$200,000 LIBEL SUIT 


Libel suit asking $200,000 damages ha 
been entered by Miss Mary Atkinson 
Fnid, Okla., trained nurse, against thi 
Oklahoma Publishing Company, pub’ 
lisher_of the Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
and Times, and E. K. Gaylord, editor. — 
_ The suit is based on stories appeari 
in the Oklahoman and Times regarding 
Miss Atkinson’s arrest charged wit 
poisoning Mary Jane Bailey, daughter 0 
an Enid clergyman. Miss Atkinson wai 
released upon her preliminary hearing. 


TEWSPAPER “don’t lists” once con- 
‘ sidered important by every editor 
training his writing staff are now being 
rapidly thrown into the discard. “Style 
Books” which bridle writers with rigid 
rules are being burned along with press 
agent hand-outs in many of our finest 
newspaper offices, according to a survey 
made by Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

_ The survey was opened in New York, 
: in last week’s Epitor & PuB- 
LisHER, Herbert Bayard Swope, execu- 
tive editor of the New York World, 
championed a modified style book theory 
of teaching reporters how to write and 
was opposed by Frank M. O’Brien, edi- 
tor of the New York Sun, who tersely 
declared that such an idea was an ab- 
surdity.” 

- Mr. Swope announced he was prepar- 
ing a new style book for the World staff, 
declaring that the first rule in che book 
would be “there are no ‘don’ts’ for World 
men that cannot be broken.” 


_ Now Epitor & PuBLIsHER has received 


more than. a score of letters from edi- 
tors making a requested symposium on 
the subject, with 15 of 25 editors of 
leading newspapers ranging themselves 
against style books. 

‘Those purists who want to keep style 
books in style, modified to suit modern 
taste, of course, are hotly belabored by 
the somewhat more radical editors, who, 
in the words of H. E. Mitchell, managing 
editor of the Detroit Free Press, hold 
the opinion that “the style sheet, like 
many other newspaper innovations of 20 
years ago, has had its day and now is 
about as useless as fifth wheel of 4a 

” 


_ Some there are more or less neutral 
on the question, one of them, for ex- 
ample, Harris M. Crist, managing edi- 
tor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, stat- 


ing: 

“7 think every newspaper office should 
have a style book but my experience has 
been that they accomplish very little 
good. It is like a code of ethics—de- 
sirable in theory, but generally more ig- 
nored than observed. 

“The rush to make editions, especially 
on afternoon papers, gives little time for 
the refinements which formerly were 
considered necessary. Nowadays it is 
the news that editors want and if in ad- 
dition we can get perfection in style and 
diction, so much the better. 

“There is little time to drill reporters 
in style. Few city editors will fool with 
reporters who do not have ‘it’; that is, an 
immediate appreciation of what consti- 
tutes news and ability speedily to whip 
it into shape for the next edition.” 

While the Eagle has a style book, 
Mr. Crist confessed he could not find a 
copy of it. 

Opposed to the out-and-out purists 
and the indifferent are those in the ma- 
jority who agree with the contention ex- 
pressed last week by both Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Swope that writers should 
neyer be too rigidly bound by rules. 
There are also offices which continue to 
have style books largely at the insistence 
of the composing room and for the sake 
of uniformity of spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization and other usage of words 

phrases common in newspapers. 

Roughly divided for and against style 
books, the 25 editors who expressed their 
views on the subject for Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER line up as follows: 

Managing editors against style books: 
E. S. Beck, Chicago Tribune; Arthur J. 
Carruth, Topeka (Kan.) State Journal; 
Henry T. Claus, Boston Evening Trans- 
(D. Sheldon S. Cline, Washington 
(D. €.) Evening Star; H. M. Crist, 
Brooklyn Josephus Daniels 
Kaleigh (N. C.) News and Observer; 
M. Harrison, Oklahoma (Okla.) 
Oklahoman and Times; A. R. Hol- 
e, New York Herald Tribune; 
3 C. Hollums, Miami (Fla.) Herald: 
‘ge B. Longan, Kansas City Star; 
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H. E. Mitchell, Detroit Free Press; H. 
H. Rachlin, Duluth News Tribune; S. 
M. Reynolds, Baltimore (Md.) Sun; 
James A. Stuart, Indianapolis Star; 
Arthur J. Sinnott, Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News; H. F. Wheeler, Boston 
(Mass.) Traveler. 

Executives favoring style books: 
George B. Armstead, Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant; George W. Cottingham, Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Chronicle; Charles A. Fell, 
Birmingham News; James C, Hanrahan, 
Des Moines Register and Evening Trib- 
une-Capital; George A. Hough, Jr., New 
Bedford (Mass.) Standard; Howard 
Kahn, St. Paul Daily News; A. H. 
Kirchhofer, Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News; Henry Justin Smith, Chicago 
Daily News; C. M. Morrison, Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, and Frank M. 
Williams, Lincoln Nebraska State Jour- 
nal, 

Delving deeper than this rough division 
one cannot help but reach the conclusion 
that if the opinions of 25 leading editors 
is any index the style book which was 
primarily a list of “dont’s” has definitely 
gone out of style. Since the men op~ 
posing reportorial restrictions outnum- 
bered the rigid stylists, this week’s 
article will be devoted to the majority 
view. Next week will be considered the 
stand of those who hold the opinion 
crystallized by Mr. Armstead of Hart- 
ford that “uniformity facilitates news- 
paper reading,” and that style books ma- 
terially assist the “less practiced writers 
speedily to eliminate the common errors 
of language, to perfect their work in mat- 
ters of conciseness, clarity and forceful 
expression.” 

Most pleased at the passing of editorial 
style books, a passing he takes for 
granted, is Mr. Carruth of Topeka, Kan. 

“The Topeka State Journal has 
ceased, figuratively speaking, giving re- 
porters dotted lines on which to fill in 
the time, date, names and locations,” Mr. 
Carruth maintained. 

“This is an age of brilliancy in jour- 
nalism. Newspapers that at one time 
boasted modestly of doubtful originality 
on the messy editorial page, now are 
able, at very low cost, to buy from 
syndicates the finest talent in America. 
With the pages, therefore, sprinkled 
with wit, satire, sophistication and study, 
the reporter, unless he is given freedom 
and encouragement is no more a part of 
his paper than a linotype machine in 
the composing room. 


J. A. Sruarr S. M. Reynotps 


“Newspaper readers are becoming 
weary of police court records. They 
are passing up ‘form’ stories as they 
ignore 1Y%-cent stamped _ envelopes. 
They have been educated to the sparkling 
radiancy of the Erskine and Cabell 
schools of daily features. 

“The raging popularity of the col- 
umnist over the country indicates the 
demand for interpretative writing. Re- 
porters, formerly drilled like rookies in 
the limitations of their copy movements, 
now must compete with the country’s 
finest artists. They cannot do it if they 
face daily the prescriptions of the style 
book. And if one newspaper is to be 
better than another it is more than a 
matter of collecting the greatest number 
of syndicated features—it is a matter 
of local staff activity. 

“The State Journal still insists that 
‘whiskey’ should be spelled with an ‘e’ 
and that only God and the publisher 
of the paper should appear in caps— 
but that is about all. Equipped with 
facts our reporters are given riotous 
freedom in everything except space. 

“Are we right or wrong? Our sub- 
scription lists indicate we are right. And 
that is the acid test.” 

Mr. Mitchell of Detroit, quoted pre- 
viously, admitted that every composing 
room should have a style book to guide 
linotype operators as to spelling, punc- 
tuation, capitalization and such matters. 

“But to compel a reporter to write 
his story according to set rules only 
tends to destroy all originality and make 
his product tame and lifeless,’ Mr. Mit- 
chell insisted. “In other words, I do 
not believe that news and feature stories 
and editorials should be turned out the 
way Henry Ford turns out flivvers, but 
that is what strict adherence to a ‘style 
sheet’ is very apt to result in. 

“The average newspaper and magazine 
reader is quick to appreciate a de- 
parture in style from the ordinary writ- 
ing and if it ‘takes hold’ the more eager 
will readers be to seek everything that 
comes from such a quarter. 

“The caprice of city editors, news 
editors or managing editors in many in- 
stances blocks in the most effectual man- 
ner the advancement of newspaper 
writers who otherwise might add luster 
to journalism,” 

Mr. Claus of Boston was not certain 
whether style books are going out of 
style, but he was “sure that the Trans- 
cript has no such institution and to 
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style Books’’ That Bridle Writers with Rigid Rules Generally Taboo But Conservative Minority Stick 
to Theory That Young Writers Should Be Taught and Regulated for Uniformity’s Sake 


the best of my knowledge and_ belief 
never has had it. 

“Of course, we do not let literary 
style go by default,” he added. “We 
do make efforts to have our staff improve 
its writing and to move toward a steadily 
higher editorial standard. 

“All this is accomplished largely 
through personal supervision. The desk 
men are expected to give such advice as 
they can to reporters and writers, make 
suggestions toward a greater readability 
and to emphasize the importance of ac- 
curacy. It seems to me that the way 
for a man to learn to write well is 
to write a great deal and have his ma- 
terial criticized by someone who knows 
more about it than he does. That is 
the theory which operates in the Trans- 
cript office.” 

_ Mr. Holcombe, New York, is a believer 
in personal contact between writer and 
copy desk in place of rigid style books. 

“The Herald Tribune’s policy in re- 
gard to style is to issue a paper within 
the bounds of good taste and good gram- 
mar, without limitations which would 
tend to standardize the quality or cir- 
cumscribe the abilities of its writers.” 
Mr. Holcombe explained. 

“The policy is and had been to have 
the minimum number of rules necessary 
to the production of the best possible 
paper. It believes that wise and sym- 
pathetic contacts’ between editors and 
writers are most effective in preparing 
a comprehensive and interesting roundup 
of the news of the day.” 


In similar agreement were Mr. 
Wheeler, Boston, Mr, Longan, Kansas 
City, Mr. Reynolds, Baltimore, Mr. 


Rachlin, Duluth, Mr. Cline, Washington, 
and Mr. Beck, Chicago. 

“We are one of the newspapers that 
has never allowed itself the luxury of 
a style book,” Mr. Longan said of the 
Kansas City Star. “At various times 
we have had a few proofs pulled of 
words and expressions to be avoided, but 
these have not been elaborate at all. 

“Tn fact it has been our observation that 
unless the men at the desk were taught 
the style at first hand the style sheets 
were not very well followed, so that our 
style ‘book has been in the minds of 
our copy readers.” 

Mr. Wheeler thought style books 
tended to the production of “stereotyped 
copy.” “We encourage original writ- 
ing,’ he explained, “leaving it to our 
editors and copy desk men to see that 
all matter is properly edited.” 

The desire of the Baltimore Sun, Mr. 
Reynolds said, was to encourage the 
“development in our reporters of ori- 
ginality in writing newspaper stories, 
taking care, of course, through careful 
editing, to keep them within reasonable 
bounds.” 

“Style books, we believe, with the 
exception of certain established and 
strict rules, haye a tendency to cramp 
the style of a writer,’ Mr. Rachlin of 
Duluth declared. “Furthermore, we 
maintain, they restrict individualism 
which appears to us to be overwhelm- 
ingly popular in present day writing.” 

“The Washington Star has a style 
book for printers and proof readers but 
none for reporters,” Mr. Cline pointed 
out. “It is our theory that best re- 
sults are accomplished by personal in- 
struction, to which we devote a good 
deal of attention. We try to catch them 
young and train them in the right path 
before they have formed bad writing 
habits.” 

Mr. Beck reported that the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s style book has _ been 
practically out of print for 10 years. 

“Traditions of usage still hold, how- 
ever,” he said, “and are delivered by 
word of mouth to new copyreaders night 
by night as they are ‘broken in’ to our 
methods and as cases in point come up. 
Some of the old rules seem now to be 
rather too restrictive. While we make 
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no claims that we approximate perfec- 
tion, I think the general style and the 
English is as good as it was in the 
paper of 25 years ago, perhaps better.” 
The Tribune, he added, has an elaborate 
style book for the proof room and com- 
posing room. 

Mr. Daniels, the former Secretary of 
Navy, was speaking for “country 
dailies,’ he said, when he maintained 
that it is “easier to talk to a newspaper 
staff than to give them written instruc- 
tions. 

“As a matter of fact, on the small 
sewspapers I have never seen any bene- 
fit of having ‘style books’ or any other 
kind of standardized instruction. 

“We try to select the young men who 
come on the paper because they have 
shown some skill or particular ambition, 
and give them a chance to develop what 
is in them. No two on the paper write 
the same way and, indeed, we do not 
wish them to. We do not believe that 
a man can write if he is hampered by 
too much instruction. 

“T do not know how this may be as 
to the city papers which have scores 
of writers. It may be necessary there.” 

The Newark Evening News has a 
style book, but Mr. Sinnott sides per- 
sonally with Mr. O’Brien. He wants 
red tape cut and rules thrown out of 
the window. Mr. Stuart had forgotten 
the Indianapolis Star had a style book 
until reminded that such things still ex- 
isted by Epitor & PUBLISHER. Pos 
sessing one, he keeps it hidden. 

“Our main object is to teach our re- 
porters and desk men to use correct 
and plain English with a minimum 
amount of punctuation,’ he _ stated. 
“Brevity and simplicity with accuracy 
are the points which we stress. We feel 
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spent in development of news copy and 
search for bright ideas with which to 
make the Sunday paper more readable. 

“We have abandoned the idea of rigid 
conformity to exact style. We try to use 
simple, lucid English the down style of 
capitalization rather than up, and spell 
words the shortest and simplest way. 

“Turnover is so big an item in our 
editorial department that it would re- 
quire the services of one or two desk 
men to keep the new men_ constantly 
acquainted with the style. Rigid style 
slows down production and is disheart- 
ening to members of the staff who are 
strangers, working against dead lines. 

“If I were given an executive desk on 
the Christian Science Monitor, 1 think 
I should attempt to enforce a very de- 
finite and classical style, but the hurly- 
burly of the average six-editions-a-day 
newspaper in the normal American city 
is such that in my opinion simple English, 
typographically clear, is the pest style 
to use. 

“Once a week our staff gets together 
for an editorial conference. At these 
weekly meetings all the sore toes are 
dragged into public view and trampled 
upon by the ruthless stylists of the staff. 
I find these staff meetings the best means 
of getting over the few things we in- 
sist upon.” 


ANTI-CANCER DRIVE 
BACKED BY PRESS 


Newspapers Co-operate with American 
Society for Control of Cancer and 
Print Daily Bulletins in Campaign 

Against Disease 


that competent heads of desks can best . 


teach the young reporter or copy reader 
what is good style. Examples of such 
work are frequently called to their at- 
tention or posted on the bulletin board. 

“Too much restriction on style is a 
handicap to the good reporter. He must 
be allowed certain freedom to give ex- 
pression to his talent. While the style 
book is still a necessity, we feel it should 
not be made so important as to stand- 
ardize all writing and editing.” 

Mr, Hollums, who succeeded Olin W. 
Kennedy as managing editor of the 
Miami Herald last September, was con- 
fident that style books were passing out 
of existence. 

“Its passing will not be a serious loss 
to the newspaper profession,’ he de- 
clared. “It restricted cubs to a set 
style which was good or bad, depending 
upon the viewpoint of the executive 
charged with the responsibility for the 
news department. 

“The infant in the newspaper profes- 
sion who grew to manhood upon the 
milk of the style book, also grew to 
believe that there was no other food 
upon which a newspaper man could sub- 
sist, stylistically speaking. 

“Therefore, there grew up in the news- 
paper profession a very large group of 
stylists, representing many viewpoints, 
offshoots of the newspapers upon which 
they lived through cub days. These 
graduates of style books trained cubs 
who came after them and so on ad in- 
finitum until newspapers began to dis- 
cover that after all style doesn’t mean 
anything unless the reader likes it. The 
paper that began to forget style for 
the sake of punch and pep and brevity 
really started a new style, but it threw 
style books out of the window. 

“The eternal verity of who, what, 
when, where, and why, expressed with 
elemental simplicity, is the Herald’s 
style today. The style book is used 
as a composing room convenience. The 
reportorial staff rarely see it. They 
never use it.” 

A masterful summation of the question 
was furnished by Mr. Harrison of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. He is quoted in 
full as follows: 

“For years we attempted to press upon 
every worker, rigid rules of newspaper 
style as set down in a little black book. 
Years of discretion have taught us that the 
energy spent in trying to get reporters 
in the habit of writing the style whims 
of the office might better have been 


Newspapers are co-operating with the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer in a special campaign against the 
disease. Informative and authoritative 
bulletins prepared by the society are being 
printed by the press. One of the main 
themes of the movement is directed 
against advertising “cancer specialists” 
and “quack doctors.” The bulletins 
amount to advertising for the legitimate 
medical profession. 

Dr. George Soper, head of the society, 
referred to the assistance being given by 
the press as a “happy partnership,” when 
interviewed this week by Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

“Tt is a partnership between the news- 
papers and the society to give truthful in- 
formation to the public on the subject of 
cancer,” he said. “Last Spring we called 
a meeting which was attended by respon- 
sible representatives of New York news- 
papers. We asked if there wasn’t some 
way in which we could get publicity. 
They advised preparing bulletins on the 
disease such as they are now printing. 

“The movement started here in New 
York, but many newspapers outside of 
the city are following the example of the 
metropolitan editors and are co-operating 
with us in this worthy enterprise. We 
have no accurate way of checking up the 
number of newspapers printing the bul- 
letins. We know that they are being 
printed by 75. All New York newspapers 
are giving us space, except the New 
York Evening Graphic.” 

The drive is scheduled to run two 
weeks. 


COBB IS DEAD SHOT 


Proves Superiority Over Newspaper 
Men in Oklahoma Hunt 


Irvin S. Cobb demonstrated his su- 
periority as a quail hunter over Roy 
Howard, Ray Long, Rex Beach, G. B. 
Parker, and other members of their 
hunting party, near Jet, Okla, by com- 
pleting his bag of ten birds in much less 
time than was required by the other hunt- 
ers. 

Members of the party were guests of 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

Rex Beach was second to shoot his 
birds. Several of the party brought 
down ducks, and Mr. Cobb led in an ex- 
hibition of squirrel shooting which com- 
pleted the day’s hunt. 


SHANGHAI EDITOR 


FACES CONSTA) 


FIGHT ON NON-INTERVENTION POLIC’ 


J. B. Powell of China Weekly Review Sticking to His G 
Despite Opposition of American Chamber of Commerce 
—Says ‘‘Hands Off’? Correct U. S. Policy 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 


HVE a talk with J. B. Powell if you 
want to know what it feels like to 
be an American in Shanghai standing 
up for non-intervention by foreign 
powers in Chinese internal politics. I 
had a talk with J. B., who is editor and 
publisher of The China Weekly Review 
and Shanghai correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, and he seems to 
thrive on the opposition produced by his 
pungent editorials in which he claims 
to take the American point of view—that 
is, the American point of view in the 
United States not the American point of 
view in Shanghai. There’s a difference! 
Opinions are held strongly in Shanghai. 
They usually are when war is not far 
away; and Shanghai lives in an at- 
mosphere of war. I could sense .the clash 
of argument as well as see the outward 
and visible signs of fighting in the re- 
mains of barbed wire entanglements to 
be seen on the fringe of the International 
Settlement and the Chinese city. 

Probably the biggest fight Powell has 
had is with the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Shanghai. 

In order to understand the strength 
of the controversy one must allow for 
the fact that foreigners right bang up 
against the war in China, with an experi- 
ence in actual fighting in the Chinese 
city on the other side of the barbed wire 
entanglements—these foreigners cannot 
take the same detached view of China’s 
bid for freedom that we can afford to 
take in the United States. Hence when 
we read J. B.’s editorials—they are wide- 
ly quoted in America—we can applaud 
his stand for non-intervention and a 
square deal for the Chinese; but they 
make many of his fellow countrymen in 
Shanghai see red. These Americans feel 
that they are living im a besieged city, 
that their trade interests are seriously 
threatened, that if they leave Shanghai 
on vacation there may be no job to go 
back to, and that although they believe 
Shanghai will struggle through its many 
ae stern difficulties they cannot be sure 
Or At; 

Their sense of security has gone, and 
they feel that anything is liable to happen. 
They live a day at a time in Shanghai not 
knowing what the next day will bring. 
In such an atmosphere it demands 
courage to write about non-intervention 
and fair play for the Chinese and the 
Chinese point of view . 

J. B. Powell, whose office is at No. 4 
Avenue Edward VII, was at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in 
the spring when his paper was invited to 
resign from the Chamber as an expres- 
sion of the Chamber’s disapproval of cer- 
tain editorials that had appeared in the 
Review. J. B. had had no notice of the 
contemplated action of the Board of 
Directors and so he immediately pro- 
tested against the resolution, which, he 
has since stated, “had all the earmarks 
of being ‘framed’ ”. Although the reso- 
lution was passed he refused to resign 
on the ground that it was contrary to the 
Chamber’s constitution and to general 
practice in matters of that kind. And 
when I saw him in August he still re- 
garded himself as a member of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. Powell explained that on the gen- 
eral matter of the policy of his paper in 
respect to questions prevailing in China 
he had always attempted to interpret 
American policy toward China, and that 
he considered such a policy his duty as 
the editor of an American newspaper in 
Shanghai. He realized that the views 
expressed in the Review did not always 
conform to the prevailing opinion in 
Shanghai, particularly the British press, 
but he insisted that he had the right to 
express his views on vital questions now 


pressing for settlement in the Far 
And he clinched his contention by | 
ing out that President Coolidge ha 
posed intervention, a fact which sh 
he had the backing of a considerable 
tion of the American public. 

At this stage, in justice to Mr. Po: 
opponents, it must be stated that the 
in favor of intervention in order to 
vent, in their opinion, worse events 1 
may follow the existing chaos. 

They point to the attempt now 
made to create a situation as exas| 
ing as possible for the foreigner. 
evidence of this is the ever-incre 
scale of taxation. The increase | 
with a small two-and-a-half per 
luxury tax—although “luxury”, | 
strange coincidence, applied to 
articles most used by the foreigne) 
cluding soap, shaving cream and 
blades! Now some of the “luxi 
have gone up to 60 per cent. Sha 
wants to avoid the fate of Ha 
Hankow, lost to the British, was 
to be retaken when word came fro 
War Office forbidding the advance. 
military sighed regretfully at the 
of a golden opportunity; and the B 
in Shanghai, equally crestfallen, att 
the failure to act to a lack of su 
from the United States. British 
American opinion in Shanghai is in 
of strong action to “teach the Chir 
lesson.” 

This means a _ firm resolve 
hold on to certain rights, to ma 
foreign prestige, and to keep the 
East open for trade. 

J. B. Powell does not accept this 
accurate picture nor as a solution ¢ 
problem. But I have to give it t 
plain the intensity of feeling engen 
when he writes editorials against thy 
vailing opinion. His own attitude i 
summed up in a statement he issu 
reply to the challenge brought abo 
the attempt of the Chamber to e> 
him and his newspaper from me 
ship. 

“The action of the American Ch: 
of Commerce of Shanghai,” he dec 
“in asking the resignation of the 
Weekly Review will not result 
tendering its resignation or changi1 
policy. As I understand the acti 
the Chamber, it was an expressi 
disapproval of the policy of the mag 
and not a personal matter. I also ' 
point out that it was not an exp: 
or a suspension, which can only 
from dishonorable conduct, with - 
it is made plain I am in no m 
charged. Moreover, the request fc 
resignation is not compulsory. 

“On the larger matter of Am 
policy toward China which has bee 
pressed in the China Weekly Revicz 
with which the Chamber appears to 
opposition, I certainly have no int 
whatever of changing my views, 
are, that the American people ha’ 
business or interest in intervening | 
internal political affairs of the Cl 
people. The American Chambe 
Commerce apparently believes in i1 
ing America in complications in 
part of the world which, in my op 
may be far-reaching even to the « 
of another world war. 

“American interests in the Far 
would be best served by a strong, 1 
and democratic China. I believe th: 
Chinese have a right to the expr 
of their views as well as have the A 
cans, the British or anybody else 
as long as I am engaged in the 
lication of an American newspap 
Shanghai, it is my intention to give 
a square deal along with other nat 
interested in the vital question: 
volved in this part of the world. 


‘IGHT o'clock in the evening of Jan- 
4 wary 17, 1918, found every American 
ar correspondent in France, accredited. 
id visiting, crowded into the field cen- 
r’s storeroom office at Neufchateau in 
e advanced zone. For three days they 
id been gathering from Paris, Ameri- 
n G. H. Q. at Chaumont, and other 
ints, and now they were listening at- 
ntively to the Chief Field Censor. 

“Gentlemen, the American army takes 
rer its first sector tomorrow, when our 
irst Division relieves the French Mo- 
can division and the Foreign Legion 
ick of Toul. I have asked you to be 


re tonight so I can explain to you the. 


rangements that have been made for 
jur transportation to the front to wit- 
sss the event, and also tell you the rules 
e will all have to follow in covering 
e assignment. 
“First, gentlemen, please understand 
lat while we go in as a complete divi- 
on and take over an entire sector, we 
) so under French army command, and 
at command—I might as well let you 
ave the worst news first—will not let 
ty of us accompany the troops into the 
ont lines.” 
A young riot broke out instantly. 
Jhen the shouting and the tumult had 
ed down to an occasional muttered im- 
ecation, the speaker continued: 
“Our G. H. Q. has tried hard to make 
le French back down, but with no suc- 
ss, SO my orders are to set that all 
respondents stop at Ansauville, where 
rigade headquarters will be established, 
ad from which point our men will move 
D to relieve the French as they come out 
the trenches.” 
“Knowing the frogs as I do, I sup- 
ose we ought to be thankful tor even 
lat little,”: growled an association man. 
“Yes,” the censor grinned. “Fact is, 
ley didn’t want any of us nearer the 
font than Neufchateau. Said there’d 
= nothing to see and report, anyway—- 
lat the movement had been done hun- 
reds of times in the course of the war 
ad was of no consequence—and so on. 
ut G. H. Q. wouldn’t stand for that, 
id so you go as far as Ansauville.” 
len do we start?” a correspondent 


“Eight sharp in the morning, in the 
fess cars. Sergeant Joe Daly has them 
1 tuned up for the trip. But before 
€ come to that, I shall have to tell you 
ie tule that the French have put down 
1 the release of your stories for publi- 
ition. Please, gentlemen, this isn’t a 
a party for me,” as three or four antici- 
tory trooper-like cuss words tilled the 
om. “G, H. Q. doesn’t like the rule 
ly More than you will, but neverthe- 
ss, we must work under it—we’re 
ing in under French army command, 
member. Here it is. You may turn 
your stories, including description of 
€ division’s march from its training 
fa to the front the past few days, 
ly time you like—tomorrow night, the 
xt day, or a week from now. I will 
msor them as for immediate forward- 
g. But no story will be handed back 
you for cabling until word has been 
cially received by the press bureau 
om G. H. Q. that, either through pris- 
rs taken in a trench raid, or in some 
Way positively known to the 
ench and ourselves, the Germans have 
owledge of the presence of the First 
in the trenches. That ineans—” 
hat it’s a hell of a war when we 
ve to stand for such stuff from the 
interrupted a listener. 
es, and it means a damned good 
IY spoiled for all of us,” added an- 
“I think I'll stay right here in 
hateau and not be in your party 
ow, Lieutenant.” 
LS protest over the telephone to 
Q. now,” belligerently counseled a 
espondent. 
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UNTOLD TALES OF THE A. E. F. CENSORSHIP 


II.—The First Division Goes In 


By General Staff 


This is the second of a series of articles on the operations of the censorship in 
the A. E. F. by an officer who was intimately connected with the censorship division 
of the Intelligence Section of the General Staff. 


“Tt would do no good,” broke in the 
chief field censor. “I’ve been raising 
hell in your behalf for a week, and 
G. H. Q., in turn, has been protesting 
even more vigorously to the French. I 
can assure you we've all done the best we 
can by you. It’s a case now of take or 
leave what we've won. I hope in the 
next war we fight we'll have no dearly 
beloved allies,” he added, feelingly. 

That got a laugh, but it did not stop 
the storming about, and you couldn't 
blame the bunch for repeating, in their 
bitter disappointment, the bad words 
they had picked up from John J. Dough- 
boy and his little playmates in the ar- 
tillery since the early autumn. Here 
was a story—a big story—that would 
set all America afire. For weeks they 
had been eagerly looking forward to it. 
They had been all set to cover it in their 
best manner. And now to be told that 
they were forbidden to go any further 
up front with their own fighting men 
than brigade headquarters in Ansauville, 
and that their stories would be held for 
release until such time as there was a 
trench raid and Yankee prisoners taken 
by the Germans—why, double, triple and 
quadruple blinkety - blank - blank - blank, 
what the blinkety-blank hell good was a 
blank damn war anyway if you couldn’t 
tell the home folks all about it? 

Were they good and sore, that little 
crowd of correspondents gathered in the 
American field censor’s office on the night 
of January 17, 1918, in the dingy little 
town of Neufchateau? I'll savo even 
more so than the flanks of a balky ar- 
tillery horse in the hands of a red legs 
who had neglected to give proper heed 
to the general order from G. H. Q. that 
army animals must not be sworn at and 
otherwise must be treated as ladies and 
gentlemen. With beautiful impartiality 
and a command of language that was awe 
inspiring, they damned France, the 
French army and its generals, the French 
liaison officer with press headquarters, 
the poor field censor (who was just a 
mere first lieutenant and had to carry 
out orders), and their own rotten luck. 
And two men just down from Paris 
damned fervently the day they had ever 
forsaken the fleshpots of that fair city. 

“To think that you brought us down 
here on such a wild goose chase,” they 
reproached the censor. “To hell with 
your party. We’re going back to Paris 
tonight, and we want a car to take us 
over to Chaumont at once.” 

“Very well,” said the censor, quietly. 
“Be ready to start in fifteen minutes.” 

They were the only quitters, despite 
the universal disgust with the arrange- 
ments for seeing America’s first big show 
in the war. At eight sharp next morning 
the press cars, every seat occupied, were 
on their way to Toul, where a brief stop 
was made for sandwiches and coffee. 
Then the party rolled through Menil-le- 
Tour, where Major-General Robert Lee 
Bullard, commanding, had _ established 
First division headquarters, and on into 
what the German heavies had left of the 
village of Ansauville after three and a 
half years of observation and bombard- 
ment from Mont Sec, commanding an 
unobstructed view of the country for 
miles in every direction. 

The day was azure blue, the sun had 
the fervor of the late spring. The dough- 
boys who had already marched in were 
squatted along the ruins of the stone 
walls of the houses and dozing in the 
delicious warmth. As other units ar- 
rived, they, too, threw themselves on the 
ground and luxuriated in the free-for-all 
sun bath. Even second lieutenants, for- 
getting for the moment their unhappy 
state of enjoying the privileges of neither 


buck private nor shoulder strap, blissfully 
napped the waiting hours away, only be. 
stirring themselves when the odor of 
slum from a field kitchen, assailing their 
nostrils, summoned them to midday mess 
with the men of their commands. 

The kitchen was parked across the 
street from and directly opposite the 
mouth of the road leading from Ansau- 
ville to the front line trenches. It was 
the one choice spot from which to wit- 
ness the departure of the Americans up 
front. It was also the one choice food 
center in town. Thus you could see the 
whole show from a box seat, as it were, 
and at the same time get away with as 
much army chow as you could find stor- 
age space for under your belt. 

And so, having one eye on the 
main business in hand and the other 
on their stomachs, the correspondents 
advanced in force upon the field kitchen, 
gained their objective, consolidated their 
position, and thereafter flattered heaven 
knows how many “seconds” out of the 
cook by telling him that he was the 
finest slum artist they had ever met, 

Midafternoon came. Far up in the 
blue, seemingly over where the front 
line ‘trenches ran, little white clouds 
began suddenly to appear. Quickly the 
sky was dotted with them, all alike in 
size and shape—the smoke of bursting 
German anti-aircraft shells seeking a 
trio of French airplanes. Such young 
gentlemen of the First American division 
as were so situated in the sun as to com- 
mand an unobstructed view of the aerial 
performance languidly watched it. The 
others unconcernedly kept their places. 
In spirit, if not yet in flesh, these Yanks, 
so recently from office, and shop, and 
farm, were already veterans. 

But an hour later they were all eyes, 
and big, wide open eyes at that, every 
classically bronzed mother’s son of them, 
Even the blasé among the correspondents 
were staring like men possessed. For, 
with exquisite suddenness and _ eerie 
silence, there rode from out the mouth 
of the road leading trenchward a medieval 
apparition. Coal black was his steed, milk 
white his long flowing robe and burnous, 
enveloping head, face and shoulders. The 
point of a long spear, held immovably 
on the tip of his right foot and in his 
right hand, towered above him—an in- 
congruously panoplied warrior in the 
very midst of a machine made war; erect, 
stately, dignified—a sheik of the African 
desert, mounted on a pure bred Arabian 
stallion, leading his children out of an 
European made hell to make room for 
the youth of the New World. 

With never a look to the right of him, 
never a fleeting glance at the gaping 
doughboys to the left of him, with eyes 
apparently blind to their fellows scatter- 
ing in front of him, this white specter of 
battle as it was waged when knights were 
bold and ladies fayre, wheeled his char- 
ger to the left, passed like a ghost down 
Ansauville’s Main street and vanished, 
with wraithlike unexpectedness, beyond 
a bend in the road over which for hours 
the Americans had been coming up to 
the task ahead of them. 

Behind him, in column of fours, 
marched his tribesmen. Not in the flow- 
ing dress of their chief, but in twentieth 
century, business like khaki. In place of 
spears, French rifles and chau-chauts 
jounced upon their shoulders. And the 
uncanny hush of their coming and going! 
No word of greeting or banter for the 
men so soon to relieve them. No look 
of curiosity upon their swarthy features. 
Eyes that saw only the backs of the heads 
bobbing before them in the column. The 
subdued pad of many feet on the dirt 
packed road, the brush of accoutrement 
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against marching bodies alone told that 
living men were passing by, and not the 
host dead in four fierce years of warfare. 

Twilight fell as the last of the men 
from Africa were lost to view. The hour 


of the Americans was at hand. Com- 
pany after company, they rose from their 
lounging places, slapped the dust off 
their uniforms, adjusted packs and belts, 
gripped rifles and fell into line. A pause. 
Dusk. A subdued yet audible command. 
In columns of fours America was off at 
last to take a man’s size part in the war, 

“God!” breathed a correspondent as 
the drab steel helmets swept by, file on 
file. “God!’ Was it a prayer for their 
preservation—or awe at their manner of 
going? An armed host as still and self 
contained as that which had just come 
out. No sallies, no “so longs” to the 
little group of wide-eyed onlookers. No 
asides to comrades in ranks. No laugh- 
ing. No joking. And yet—no sign of 
anxiety, of wavering, of wonderment at 
the things ahead. How young they 
seemed in years—almost boys. What men 
in spirit—going forward, heads up, eyes 
unafraid, into the unknown, with the 
quiet steadiness born of a great purpose 
and the indomitable will to achieve it. 

Somewhere in that column was march- 
ing a lad I had talked with at noon as 
he stood solitary guard over a pile of 
packs dumped in front of the remnants 
of Ansauville’s only church. 


“Where are you from?” I had asked, 

“Oregon, sir.” 

“Regular or volunteer?” 

“Neither, sir—drafted.” 

“Oh. What camp were you in?” 

“American Lake, sir.” 

“How long were you there before they 
sent you over?” 

“Three weeks, sir.” 

“And how long have you been with the 
First division?” 

“Two weeks, sir.” 

Impossible things like that happened in 
the great rush in which America had to 
go to war. I pointed at the rifle the boy 
was holding awkwardly. 

“Know how to work it?” 

“Oh, the sergeant taught me to shoot 
it last week. I guess I’ll know how to 
use it when I have to.” 


And that green soldier lad from the Coast 
was going into battle as steadily, I was 
sure, as his comrades who had been 
trained for months at Gondrecourt for 
the job now at hand. 

A voice in my ear aroused me from 
thought of this boy twice as tar from 
home and loved ones as I. “Why can’t 
I sneak up the road a little piece and see 
them from there?” 

Now the French had slapped down 2 
law that no correspondent was to move 
so much as a foot’s length out on that 
road leading from Ansauville’s main 
street to the trenches. It was a silly pro- 
hibition. Besides, I wanted to go up that 
road apiece—all the way, in fact—the 
worst way myself. 

I tugged at the sleeve of the young 
correspondent who had whispered his 
plea to me. Together, in the deepening 
dusk, we drifted away from the group, 
eased into the ruins of a nearby house, 
stepped through a great aperture in its 
side, stole across the street some dis- 
tance away, stumbled through another 
battered residence, struck the edge of 
the village, and at last gained the side 
of the road a good quarter mile from its 
mouth. It was night now—and there— 
away from the shattered habitations— 
away from our fellows—free of all con- 
tact with outside things—as if we alone 
in all the world survived as witnesses—we 
watched the might of America—Liberty’s 
sole remaining hope—swing rhythmically 
out of sight on the great adventure. 


(Copyright, 1927, by the Editor and Pub- 
lisher Co.) 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 


Statistical Rating of North Carolina Counties and Cities 
Products of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of 
Quality and Cost—An Original Simplified and 
Tested Formula from Basic Data 


By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


Copyright 1927 by Editor & Publisher Company. All rights are re- 
served and warning is given that reproduction of thése results, in whole 
or in part, without written permission of Editor & Publisher Company, 
will constitute copyright infringement. 
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BUYING POWER ANALYZED BY PRODUCT 
CLASSES FOR NORTH CAROLINA 


Note: Figures below represent percentages of U. S. total carried out to four 
places: To use, mark off four places and insert decimal point. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


NORTH CAROLINA . 22716 19611 16508 13403 10298 
ALAMANCE ys. 5.2. sees 289 251 213 175 137 
ALEXANDER ...... 101 81 61 40 20 
ALLEGHANY: 2.2 58 45 33 21 8 
ANSON Ihe cee eee 241 194 148 102 55 
ASHE) Seba eter 175 137 100 62 24 
AN ERY 7) oe icsteeecer 85 68 51 34 17 
BEAURORI0® oo. <5. 254 213 172 131 90 
BERTIER ee ee 196 157 118 78 39 
BLA DEN@ ate 166 131 97 62 27 
BRUNSWICK ...... tu 96 72 47 Ze, 
BUNCOMB Eee 637 641 643 648 651 

Ashevillenieaveen fen 306 363 421 478 535 
BURK Hie wena ae 195 157 120 82 44 
CABARRUS see fils 264 216 170 123 

Goncordieewore aie 91 86 82 77 73 
CALDWELL Beenie Meloy 138 109 79 50 
CAMDEN ean tonrs 42 33 25 16 7 
CARTERET ee oe 133 112 92 71 50 
CASW EEA eiaen ae 129 102 75 47 20 
CATAWBA sta oe 302 255 206 158 110 
CHATHAM . 195 155 116 76 36 
CHEROKEE ee. oe aeele7, 102 77 52 27 
CHOWAN ee 85 73 62 50 38 
CLAY eee eee 41 32 23 14 5 
CLEVELAND o--e 298 245 192 138 85 
COLUMBUS Ieee e2ol 203 156 108 60 
CRAVEN 7eeeeee 257 225 194 162 131 

Newa Berns aeee mate 107 107 107 106 106 
CUMBERLAND .... 314 275 236 199 161 
CURRIEUCKH# 56 45 33 21 10 
DARE... 203522 42 33 24 15 6 
ee Ne sc oir 314 264 PG 163 113 

hee Bara S 109 88 67 45 24 
DUPLIN PREM bios oh thea 265 214 163 We 61 
DURHAM] eae 410 418 426 435 444 

Durhameaee eee 375 382 389 396 403 
EDGECOMBE ...... 358 345 332 321 309 

Rocky Mount ...... 160 174 189 203 217 
FORSYLHE eee 803 751 697 645 593 

Winston-Salem .... 598 579 561 543 524 
FRANKLIN ........ 222 178 135 91 47 
GASTON Mate 489 425 360 297 234 

Gastoniage lente 464 141 136 131 126 
GATES %. 43205 ee 84 66 48 30 12 
GRAHAM Tar. onsseee 39 30 22 14 5 
GRANVILLE SS pee 225 184 144 103 62 
GREENER 143 113 83 53 23 
GUILEORD Te eerco 785 780 777 774 

Greensboron ss nc. e427 450 473 496 519 

High) Point) ee ekc OD 199 193 187 181 
HALTIBAXii5 ae) eee 384 322 261 199 137 
HARNED Deane 256 209 162 115 68 
HAY WOODS eu 202 167 133 98 63 
HENDERSON ....... 159 136 113 90 67 
HERTE ORD We oes 110 85 59 34 
HOKE Ate 101 81 62 42 22 
EY D EG ine See 65 51 37 22 8 
TREDELIA oe 327 276 224 174 123 
JACKSON ec 109 88 67 46 25 
JOnne ee 429 349 268 189 109 

Et haha Tin 84 66 48 30 12 
Ro We soe. eae 119 102 Soe 68 51 
LENOIRs fee 274 233 193 153 112 

Kinstone oases 97 94 91 88 85 
LINCOLN merece 147 119 92 64 36 
MC:DOWERTELE one 151 124 98 72 45 
MACON ES Ur. 106 83 61 39 16 
MADISON ie otk 156 123 91 59 26 
MAR TING oe tet aes 180 145 110 74 39 
MECKLENBURG... 795 829 861 896 930 

Gharlotteqerer oe. 513 602 691 779 868 
MITCH EEL aaa. 94 75 57 38 19 
MONTGOMERY .... 115 94 74 54 33 
MOORE @) 4m tient. 196 167 139 110 81 
NASE Axaertitiec cece 361 286 211 137 62 
NEW HANOVER... 411 432 452 474 496 

Walmmeton) 3.22.0: 334 349 364 379 394 
NORTHAMPTON .._ 189 alley.) 115 78 41 
ONSLOW? ue. 120 95 70 45 20 
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Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL IN 


furwen 

EL. |e 

roux } 

‘ae ea 


ORANGE Ee ee 159 132 105 78 51 
PAMULICOSS. 424-080 67 54 41 27 14 
seve Nata ett. 152 136 120 103 87 
PENDER Vs. ..c epee 115 91 67 43 19 
PERQUIMANS ek 90 74 59 43 27 
PERSON. aoe 160 130 101 71 41 
Saute BR rad o5 ss oes 414 348 280 214 147 
POLK... hes ia. 64 50 36 23 
RANDOLPH. ........ = 254 206 158 110 62 
RICHMOND ......... 241 214 187 160 133 
ROBESON) Gane 477 393 306 222 137 
ROCKINGHAM .... 397 339 278 218 159 
ROWAN) 3c opeeee ee 401 362, 323 284 246 
Salis try.) sme enue 154 151 148 145 142 
RUTHEREORD “2.445 268 219 170 121 72 
SAMPSON *.2527.ne- $Hl4) 250 185 120 55 
SCOTLAND \2..een: 127 105 84 62 40 
STAND Yen.oh eee ce 256 Zul 166 iWAl 76 
STOKES ainatenoe nae 166 132 98 63 29 
SURRY hati ccmarieemee 276 229 183 136 85 
SWALN Se cena eee 118 95 72 49. 26 
TRANSYLVANIA .. 84 69 54 39 24 
LY RREL sae eee 38 31 23 15 8 
UNION: faci. eee 304 250 197 143 89 
VANCE eee ease: 203 175 147 118 90 
WAK Hake hue ee 706 © 678 649 621 593 
IRaletoh air, . saree 294 349 404 458 513 
WARREN). ces pene 181 148 116 83 50 
WASHINGTON .... 94 77 60 43 26 
WATAUGA = ten wo 112 89 67 44 21 
WAYNE, “osteo ee 395 339 282 226 169 
Goldsboro eee 124 121 118 115 112 
WHERE Se seein eee Bie 218 164 109 55 
WILSON WSs sees 345 302 260 FAL 174 
Wilson ish ene: Sees 115 120 125 129 134 
YADEKING Gases 135 106 77 48 19 
YANCE Y tee ceeee s 134 105 76 47 18 
PER cEenrace Pence 
Variation CLASS WI |anr 
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10 7% 


207% 


807 


This chart shows the relative variation of the State of North Carolina above | 

below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, citi 

of less than 10,000 and rural population ‘and the entire State of each me 
chandising class. 
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Canvass the HOMES of Detroit; 


. 2 
Ea ey 
Gl cl Be Shs * 
NS 


let the News do it for you 


The Detroit News en- 
ters 4 out of every 5 homes 
taking any English news- 
paper and has 64% more 
home circulation than any 
other. 


The old hard-boiled sales manager will tell you 
that there is no substitute for canvassing because 
then you have a chance to talk to the housewife 
who does the purchasing. We beg to differ 
with this gentleman, but only ina slight degree. In 
Detroit The News goes into four out of every five 
homes, and any product that is forcefully presented 
through its columns is bound to get the purchasing 


. agent’s attention, for The News has been going into 


the homes of Detroit for 54 years and is the buying 
guide of the community. The fact that The News 
leads all other Detroit newspapers in practically 
every selling classification of advertising as well as 
in general, local, classified and total advertising, 
clinches the argument. 


The Detroit News 


346,000 Sunday Circulation 


The HOME Newspaper, 


321,000 Weekday Circulation 
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LONDON PAPERS MORE 
FRIENDLY TO RADIO 


Broadcasting Corporation Reviews At- 
titude of British Daily Press 
Since Industry Became a 
Monopoly 


By Arian DELAFONS 
(London Correspondent, Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


Lonpon, Nov. 21.—In the “B. B. C. 
Handbook” just issued by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation to tell the 80 
per cent of the population who possess 
wireless receiving sets just what the B. 
B. C. does and how it does it, there is an 
interesting and significant section devoted 
to the past and present relationships be- 
tween the Corporation and the British 
press. Hees! 

Before it was determined that broad- 
casting in Britain was to be under unified 
control, it is stated, and administered as 
a public service, some elements of the 
newspaper industry considered adopting 
the new medium to the possible discom- 
fiture of their competitors. This was the 
course previously followed in the United 
States of America, where broadcasting 
was readily incorporated into the ma- 
chinery of competitive journalism. And, 
while certain newspaper proprietors in 
Great Britain were thinking of following 
the American lead, some of the great 
stores and other leading advertisers also 
contemplated operating their own wireless 
services as adjuncts to their publicity. 
Had the American example been followed, 
it is suggested in the “B. B. C. Hand- 
book,” we know now that chaos would 
have followed, with the probable result 
that there would now be no broadcasting 
of any account in Britain. 

However, the Government gave a mon- 
opoly to the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany (as it then was), and the news- 
papers began to consider how this could 
affect their news interests. The Post- 
master-General agreed to limit the radio 
dissemination of news to two bulletins, 
the first of which was not to go out be- 
fore seven o'clock in the evening. The 
newspaper refused to give space to the 
publication of the radio programs, until 
an advertiser devoted his paid-for space in 
one newspaper to these programs, and the 
other newspapers then capitulated. Then, 
the article continues, the B. B. C. was 
subjected to intensive criticism in the 
press. At the end of four years, how- 
ever, when the license of the British 
Broadcasting Company expired and it 
was taken over by the Government as the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, rela- 
tions between the press and the B. B. C. 
were of a much more friendly nature. 
When the old contract for news broad- 
casting expired at the end of 1926 a 
friendly compromise was effected, and the 
B. B. C. now broadcasts running com- 
mentaries on leading sporting and other 
important events, and puts out more com- 
prehensive news bulletins, the first being 
at 6.30 p. m. 

A new agreement with considerable 
more latitude, the B. B. C. states, is to 
be sought in 1928. The article concludes 
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PORTLAND REPORTERS TRY FOR ALTITUDE 


RECORD WITH LOCAL AVIATOR 


[RWS Portland newspapermen, Richard 
Rummel of the Oregon Daily Jour- 
nal, and Eddie Miller of the Oregonian, 
helped make a new altitude record, re- 
cently with Tex Rankin, Portland aviator. 
They checked the instruments on Ran- 
kin’s plane and reported that he had 
reached a height of 12,300 feet, breaking 
by 1,300 feet the former 11,000-foot mark 
for airplanes of less than 100 horsepower, 
carrying a full load. 
“From 10,000 feet up the temperature 
dropped so rapidly as to be most notice- 


with the following admission of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s debt 
to the press: 

“While the B. B. C. owes and gladly 
admits a debt to its numerous friends of 
the press, there are not wanting those who 
foresee an interesting and beneficial reac- 
tion on the press itself as a result of this 
new contact. The journalism of serious 
comment, of imaginative detailed descrip- 
tion, and of thoughtful presentation gen- 
erally will become increasingly important. 
The editorial and literary mind as dis- 
tinct from the news mind will tend to in- 
crease its influence over both the tone and 
content of the newspaper and periodical. 
This provides a new field for speculation 
as interesting as it is controversial. The 
B. B. C. holds that whatever temporary 
adjustments are necessary, the advent of 
broadcasting will serve not only in the 
provision of programs, but also in the 
exercise of its influence and example at 
all the points at which it impinges upon 
other agencies whose task it is to amuse, 
inform, or instruct the public mind.” 


“The Largest Business of Its Kind in America” 


Hotaling’s News Agency 


(Est. 1905) 


Has inaugurated a Direct-To-The-Customer delivery service to 
guests of the principal New York hotels. Our slogan and trad- 
ing title (better suited to telephone usage than Hotaling’s News 
Agency) for this branch of our business will be: 


When You LAND in New York 


Order Your “Home Paper” Delivered to Your Hotel 
PHONE LONGACRE 4649—WE’LL DO THE REST 


Long Acre Newsparer DE Ivery 


Out-of-Town Newspapers Exclusively 


able,’ said Rummel. “Every foot we 
climbed added to the cold until we were 
almost frozen. The flying suit I wore 
pulled up from my feet, giving me no 
protection. 

“Another unusual feature was the dis- 
covery of children’s balloons at an alti- 
tude of more than 8,000 feet, rushing past 
us, driven by the wind. Two were sepa- 
rate, with a bunch, such as a hawker 
would carry, nearby. Apparently they 
came from the Pacific International Live- 
stock show, which opened that day.” 


QO per cent 
Home Delivered 
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GIRL WINS MILKING CONTEST _ 


Stenographer Heads Field in Clevelan 
Plain Dealer Competition 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
“T’m going a-milking, sir,” she said. 

Miss Ruth Kissell, 18-year-old blond 
stenographer of Ashland, O., recalled 
famed nursery rhyme to several thousan 
farmers in Cleveland’s Public Hall, Fri 
day evening, Nov. 18, when she won th 
dairy maid championship of Ohio in | 
contest sponsored by the Cleveland Plait 
Dealer, in conjunction with the third an 
nual Livestock Show and Agriculture 
Exposition. 

Miss Kissell, competing against 123 o 
her city and country sisters, milked tw 
quarts in one minute to win the Plai 
Dealer’s cup, containing $99 in gold. 

The contest was promoted for ten day 
previous to the event by the Plain Dealer 
two of whose staff members, H. A. Dona 
hey, cartoonist, and Miss Eleanor Clarage 
columnist, acted as judges with E. M 
Clarke, Chicago, secretary of the Hol 
stein-Friesian Association. 


GRADUATES 29 PRESSMEN 


Twenty-nine members of the first clas 
of the School for Newspaper Pressmer 
Central Printing Trades Continuatio 
School, New York City, were give 
diplomas last week, at graduation exer 
cises held in the auditorium of th 
Pulitzer Building. Henry A. Wis 
Wood, donor of a series of prizes an 
scholarships to graduates of the two-yea 
course, was chairman of the evening. 


MADRID PAPER FINED 


The daily newspaper Libertad, o 
Madrid, was fined 3,000 pesetas—abou 
$510—recently for preparing an articl 
for its front page asserting that “nobod: 
respects the Spaniards, not even thi 
Chinese.” The censor saw the articl 
before it reached print. 
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(She New York 
Metropolitan Area 


as defined by the 


Merchants Association of 


New York 


Population - - + 9,500,000 
Area - - - 3,465.5 sq. miles 


Yearly 
Manufactures - $6,500,000,000 


Manufacturing 
Establishments - - 30,000 


Factory Wage Earners 700,000 


Metropolitan Area 


{pst MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION delimits a new metropolitan area 
with a trading radius of forty miles and a population of 9,500,000. 


In this area The New York Times has a larger average daily and Sunday 
net paid sale than any other New York morning newspaper of standard size— 
and the greatest number of high quality readers of any newspaper. 


The net paid sale in the metropolitan area weekdays exceeds 336,000 
copies of a total sale of more than 400,000; and on Sundays exceeds 420,000 
of a total sale of 700,000. 


Che New York Cimes. 
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NEW CITY PUMP TURNED 
POLITICS INSIDE OUT 


Two-Year Fight of Covington (Ky.) 
Post Results in Many Casualties— 
“Pump” and “Anti-Pump’’ 
Factions Formed 


Down in Covington, Ky., where the 
Kentucky Post, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper holds forth, a little thing like a 
pump has turned politics topsy-turvey, 
throwing two judges and a mayor out of 
office, under dramatic circumstances. 

_ The story of the pump is the story of a 
significant newspaper victory. 

April 2, 1925, the Covington Board of 
City Commissioners, passed a resolution 
authorizing the construction of a dry well 
and the installation therein of an electric 
pump at an estimated cost of $146,000. 

The Kentucky Post took the position 
the City Dads were trying to put some- 
thing over, so that electricity might be 
sold to the city. A $300,000 steam pump 
had just been installed by a previous ad- 
ministration and the electric pump advo- 
cates admitted they proposed to junk the 
big steam unit and pump with electricity 
in the future, in spite of the claim of 
engineers that the “head” was too great 
for effective pumping. 

The Kentucky Post objected to the 
$10,000 a year minimum electricity bill 
which was tied in with the electric pump 
contract and suggested a referendum on 
the question, 

The referendum was taken up by civic 
bodies and more than 6,000 signers, ob- 
tained in a few days’ time, made it possi- 
ble to prevent final action on the ordi- 
nance. The Board of Commissioners 
threw out many of the signatures because 
in the rush to get the petitions in the 
records the signatures had not been at- 
tested and properly handled, although no 
one questioned the fact that the signa- 
tures had been obtained. 

The referendum advocates carried the 
fight to Circuit Court, where Judge M. L. 
Harbeson presided, and he ruled with the 
Commissioners and held the referendum 
invalid. 

In July of the same year Mayor Daniel 
A. O’Donovan caused the arrest of B. I. 
Susong, editor of the Kentucky Post, on 
the charge of violating the state’s gossip 
law, because Susong had written a story 
which, in commenting on the fact that the 
city had borrowed $50,000 for current ex- 
penses immediately after the receipt of 
the June taxes, stated that it was the first 
time the city had ever been broke so soon 
after the tax-paying time. 

Judge L. L. Manson heard the case, 
refusing to vacate the bench, when an ef- 
fort was made to show his prejudice. 

The hearing was had before Judge 
Harbeson in Circuit Court, who admitted 
that Judge Manson was prejudiced, but 
Judge Harbeson refused to intervene, even 
when it was shown that Judge Manson 
would probably fine the editor $15 and 
costs, so as to come under the constitu- 
tional appeal sum of $20. 

Judge Manson fined Susong $15 and 
costs, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


A successful publisher who re- 
cently disposed of his interest in 
a newspaper on which he was pub- 
lisher and general manager seeks 
an opportunity to become general 
manager of a newspaper, prefer- 
ably with privilege of investing 


up to $20,000. 


His record includes management 


of each of the business depart- 
ments on a newspaper in a city of 
600,000, during his 12 years with 


one of the largest newspaper 
chains in the country—was presi- 
dent and business manager for 5 


years in a Southern city of 250,000 
for the same organization—is particularly well 
qualified to reduce operating expense, direct 
advertising and circulation promotion at a 
small cost, and is thoroughly familiar with 
supervision of the mechanical departments 
and of purchasing. Address Box D-666, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
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Three months later Judge Manson was 
up for re-election and was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Two weeks ago Judge Harbeson, who 
had never had opposition in the 22 years 
he had occupied the bench, was up for re- 
election and was defeated by a republican 
in a democratic county. At the same time 
Mayor Daniel A. O’Donovan, the storm 
center of the Kentucky’s Post’s attacks 
during the two years’ battle over the elec- 
tric pump, was a candidate for finance 
commissioner, and he, too, went down to 
defeat, being turned back by more than 
3,000 majority, whereas he had defeated 
a very popular opponent by 2,500 major- 
ity four years previous. 

The electric pump, though, is still in a 
state of installation, and while practically 
the entire $146,000 has been expended on 
it, there is little hope of it being used, 
unless additional appropriations are made. 

During the past two years all party 
lines have been swept aside and the line- 
up has been “Pump” and “Anti-Pump.” 
Four of the Kentucky Post’s anti-pump 
ticket won in the last election and will 
take office Jan. 1. 


SHOPPING NEWS WINS 

The fight by Detroit Shopping News 
to legalize the house-to-house distribution 
of the publication has been won by the 
adoption by the City Council of an 
amendment offered by Oscar Weber, 
president of Shopping News, to change 
the city ordinance to permit distribution 
upon private property. 


ADDS COMIC PAGES 
The South Bend Tribune recently 
added four colored comic pages and is 
now including an eight-page comic sec- 
tion with its Sunday issue. 


ELECTED TO FRAZER BOARD 


John H. Price of Price Brothers & 
Co., and George H. Mead, president of 
the Spanish River Company, have been 
elected to the board of Frazer Companies, 
Ltd. 
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“Are you afraid of danger ?” her 
new employer demanded of Miss Brown, 
pretty stenographer. 

“The work you do for me may 
change your entire life, bring you ad- 
venture, intrigue, romance. You may 
even have to hide. 

“Will you risk it?” 

Right then and there Miss Brown 
shut the door on her drab life of 
routine and stepped into a world of 
breathless living. 

Her exciting adventures, hairbreadth 
escapes, love thrills are related in 


OPPENHEIM’S 
100th NOVEL 


It is up-to-the-minute in theme—a 
compelling love story with the Cin- 
derella motif and with a background 
of Bolshevist plots. 


LEDGER 
SYNDICATE 


Independence Sq. Phila., Pa. 


SHIP NEWS MEN CAN’T 
CLAIM TO BE SAILORS 


ALTHOUGH they very well may 
have a rolling gait, the ship 
news reporters of New York who 
go down the bay to meet incoming 
celebrities aboard trans-Atlantic 


ships, can’t claim to be sailors, nor 
are they in maritime employment. 

Harold Cross, attorney for the 
New York Herald Tribune, has 


obtained a ruling on the subject 
from the United States Employes 
Compensation Commission. He 
considered a ruling necessary be- 
cause of passage of the new act by 
Congress requiring employers to 
carry insurance for all persons in 
maritime employment. Mr. Cross 
wanted to know if ship news re- 
porters came under this law. The 
commission ruled that they did not. 


BUYS NEW PRESS 


The Bloomington (Ill.) Daily Panta- 
graph has ordered a new Goss unit type 
sextuple press, to be installed about Jan. 
1. The Pantagraph recently absorbed 
the Bloomington Daily Bulletin. The 
press foundation is being laid to accom- 
modate an octuple press, the addition of 
a fourth unit being planned within a 
year or two. 


LITTELL JOINS N. Y. POST 


Robert Littell, formerly of the New 
Republic, has joined the New York Eve- 
ning Post as an editorial writer. 


PRESS RULES STAGE § 


Dramatic critics of Italian newspapers 
have instituted the boycott against actors 
and producers who “talk back.” The 
newspapers of Turin have decreed a boy- 
cott against an actor-author who publicly 
scolded Romolotti, critic of Momento, 
and critics of Rome have threatened to 
avoid mention of any play whose pro- 
ducers replied to their attacks. 


PUBLISHERS TO ADVERTISE 


Members of the Missouri Associated 
Dailies are planning an extensive adver- 
tising campaign of the state. The ad- 
vertisements will point out the various 
resources and possibilities of Missouri. 
James Todd, editor of the Maryville 
Democrat-Forum and Tribune, is presi- 
dent. 


ISSUES BROCHURE 


The Washington Press ‘Association, 
Seattle, Wash., has issued in the form 
of a small brochure, a study of weekh 
newspaper problems presented by H. P. 
Everest of the Kirkland (Wash.) Jour 


nal, at the September convention. The 
study, ‘Newspaper, Publisher, Mer- 
chant and Community,” deals par- 


ticularly with advertising problems. 


FIRE WRECKS PLANT 


The Monroe (N. C.) Enquirer build- 
ing, in the heart of the business section, 
was destroyed by fire Nov. 28. No esti- 
mate of the damage has been given. The 
value of the building was placed at 
$12,000. 


Pacific Coast 
Leadership 


More home-delivered 
circulation, more 
advertising, than any 
other newspaper from 
Mexico to the 
Canadian 
border— 


os Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


360 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago 


285 Madison Ave. 
New York 


Pacific Coast Representative 
R. J. Bidwell Company 


742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
San Francisco Seattle 


JDURING the First 6 
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National Advertisers 
and 104 Local Adver- 
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Business Used the St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press Exclusively for 
st. Paul Advertising. 
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A CHRISTMAS LARGESSE FOR EDITORS 


To the Editor: 
This article 


page of your paper. 


your city. 


It is released to 


is sent you for reproduction on the woman’s 


you exclusively in 


- Released for publication free of charge by 


AMERICAN 


HOUSEWIFE'S BUREAU 


119 West 40th St., New York City 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS DINNER COLORFUL | 


say? Possibly so for your 

wardrobe, but not for nature 
or Christmas. Would you plan a 
green and silver Christmas, or a 
red and white or red and black one, 
instead of our colorful holly feast? 
When the house is gay with 
awreaths of holly and ground pine 
and festive with red ribbons and 
streamers, and the.tree flaunts its 
miniature lights, the table set for 
the Christmas dinner must be 
gorgeous too. The snowy linen 
forms a background against which 
favors and decorations show up 
fn all their glory. This is an occa- 
sion when the food should echo the 
color scheme, so we must plan our 
menu most carefully. The tra- 
ditional dinner is similar to the 
Thanksgiving spread, though many 


G REEN and red, barbaric you 


people vary it to the extent of, 


serving duck or goose. (We had 
to stop right here to say that so 
long as Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” 
is read and loved, goose for Christ- 
mas will remain many people’s 
symbol of peace and good-will and 
the joy of Christmas cheer.) 


Decorate the Table 


For \table decorations some 
people prefér the poinsetta plant, 
a small living Christmas tree, red 
roses or the basket of fruits and 
muts made festive with holly 
branches or twined with ground 
pine. The average table does not 
permit more elaborate structures 
if there is to be table service, and 
‘what child would wish to be de- 
prived of seeing the rite of carv- 
ing, and choosing the drumstick, 
‘wing or gizzard which takes his 
particular fancy, for the sake of 


a pretty winter landscape or the 
story of the nativity even in all 
its charm. 

Snappers, in red and green, 
yielding caps of every shape and 
color add to the general festiv- 
ity. If fortune favors, father 
draws a baby cap with pale 
blue streamers and mother a black 
skull cap such as baldheaded -men 
wear to keep off drafts. A pirate 
hat for John and a chef's cap for 
Mary, and the meal is off to a 
joyous start. 

Guests do not matter much to 
the children, but of course there 
must be some in accordance with 
the spirit of the day and to help 
eat the dinner we are about to 
plan. 


What We Shall Eat 


We shall wish either an appetiz- 
er or a soup, and nothing is much 
better than a pineapple and grape- 
fruit cocktail colored green with 
creme de menthe, modern style, 
n of crushed Hawaii- 

T one Or grape- 
‘Ons will make large serv- 
eight or medium for 


reper 
ings for 
twelve. 
The main course follows, and we 
are going to have a goose such as 
made glad the heart of Tiny Tim. 
Apple and pimiento stuffing will 
be just about right for this bird, 


though if we had served a thig’] 


soup or canapé in place of thé 
cocktail, pineapple and pimiento 
would have been suggested. Be- 
cause of its abjlj eegid in pro- 
tein digestion (pineapple $ as sen- 
sible to serve W estse as with 


pork. For the apple and pimiento 
stuffing, chop two goose livers with 
one large onion, add salt and pep- 
per and simmer in a little water 
until tender. Drain off the liquid, 
reserving it. Chop five large 
apples and add to the liver and 
onion mixture together with one 
eup of bread crumbs and one-half 
cup of chopped pimientos. Add 
enough of the liquid to moisten and 
stugi | paomaltinhtratscth One 
. 2% size can of sliced pines 


7 ra 008 0) 
ace of the apples, if the pine- 
apple and pimiento stuffing were 
used. Currant jelly is considered 
a little better with goose than 
cranberry, but either would do. 
Mashed potato is necessary if 
one wants good giblet gravy, and 
eandied sweets are usually served 
also. They are delicious when com- 
bined with either apple or pine- 
apple. If you have used a regular 
bread stuffing for the goose, try 
either of these combinations: Veg- 
etables are so much a matter of 
ersonal taste that any green one 
fou like can be used. Chopped 
beets on watercress and endive 
is a gay salad: ~Andegsd 
that beets and 


away in your mind for another 
meal. 

Both mince pie and plum pudding 
are improved by the addition. of 
insapleeay its syrup 


and so made into a delicious sauce 
to serve over the plum pudding. it 
is both less rich than hard sauce, 
and better liked by the average 
person. 


This handsome, space-filling “exclusive” handout is being broadcast to Ameri- 

can newspapers—possibly as a Christmas gift—by the American Housewife’s 

Bureau, New York. This supremely “subtle” propaganda for Hawaiian pine- 
apples is supposed to look like important news to editors. 


PROMOTES ADVERTISING READING 


Binghamton Press Tells Subscribers 
Paid Space Contains News 


An interesting clarion call for ad- 
vertisement readers was published re- 
cently in the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Press in a quarter-page ad with the head- 
ing: “Extra—extra! all about the big—” 

The article read: 

“You don’t ignore the newsboy when 
he shouts that at you. It’s a promise ot 


NEWS. Your hand goes into your 
pocket. You want to find out. You'd be 
a tame sort if you didn’t. There’s a 


thrill about news. News is exciting. 
“News about what? Fires, final 
scores, murders, political happenings. 
“Or about a new contrivance called 
“radio”: or a new model of automobile; 
a new style in topcoats, or hats, or razors 
—news! 


“All of it is news. The news about 
many things comes to you in the form 
of advertisements. To miss the advertis- 
ing is to miss news. 

“News about the things you use every 
day, the things you'll buy tomorrow or 
next month. It is news that you should 
read to keep yourself well posted about 
the big and little things of daily life. 

“Don’t skip the advertisements in this 
newspaper. Advertising is news.” 


NEW FLORIDA TAB 


The Daytona Beach (Fla.) Morning 
Tab is the latest addition to Daytona’s list 
of publications. The new paper is put 
out by the Sparkman Printing Company, 
with H. C. Sparkman as editor and mana- 
ger. Some weeks ago Mr. Sparkman be- 
gan publication of the Daytona Beach 
Saturday Night, a weekly tabloid which 
is superseded by the morning daily. 


and The Fourth Estate 


' 


- ENWRIGHT STARTS. TABLOID= rule, believing “it did“ fot provide enoug! 


Lynn Publisher Re-Enters Boston Field 
—Plans Daily Soon 


Frederick W. Enwright, publisher of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News and 
former publisher of the defunct Boston 
Telegram and Telegraph, re-entered the 
Boston field with the initial issue of his 
new paper, the Boston Sunday Telegram- 
News, Nov. 27. The first number con- 
sisted of 48 pages, tabloid size and sold 
for five cents. A predated edition was on 
sale at 3 p. m. Saturday afternoon. 

The first issue was printed at the Lynn 
plant, but soon is to be published at 53 
Hanover street, Boston, where Mr. En- 
wright has leased a portion of the build- 
ing. Within a month, he states, he plans 
to launch an afternoon edition of the Bos- 
ton Telegram-News, also tabloid size, to 
sell for two cents. 

Mr. Enwright in a statement declared 
that he plans to install two sextuple 
presses, a battery of linotypes and an en- 
graying plant. He will be editor and pub- 
lisher of both papers. He states that the 
incorporation of an operating company is 
pending. This will have a paid-in capital 
of $500,000, he declares, and will be 
known as the Central Publishing Com- 
pany, of which he is to be president and 
treasurer. 


FAVOR FOUR POINT RULES 


Paper Saving Possible, A. N. P. A. 
Members State in Survey 


A saving of one per cent of the total 
paper consumption is possible through use 
of four point column rules without mak- 
ing the newspaper page difficult to read, 
according to the unanimous opinion of 18 
members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in a survey made 
recently by W. E. Wines, director of the 
mechanical department. 

Six point rules are in general use, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wines. Publishers have 
hesitated to change to the four point 


You, too, Can Cash in— 


—on the growth of the Akron Market which has made 
this—our new home possible. 


We have looked years into the future, altho basing our 
plans on past performances, and have seen a definite need 
for a home such as this one into which we will move this 
month 


Mechanical limitations have held down the size of our 
issues to the extent that we have often had to turn away 
advertising copy, to maintain the proper ratio beween 
news matter and advertising copy, a ratio we have guarded 
jealously in the best interests of our readers 


In spite of our limitations, we have won the position of 
ranking first in Ohio and sixth in the U § in advertising 
linage among six day newspapers 

The new building is designed for five stories, with utmost 
efficiency and speed the keynote. The press capacity is 


112 pages at the rate of 72,000 per hour, fully adequate for 
the demands of this growing Akron Market, 


AKRON BEACON JOU RNAL_ 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


a is now in its new plant ‘i 


and ie using Certified Dry Mats 


space between the type columns. 

saving of two points on each colum 
mounts up to a sizeable total when cor 
sidered in relation to the total pape 
consumption, : 


EXPLAINS AD SOURCE 


Thomas Chadbourne, Subway Director 
Used Papers in Election Fight 


Acknowledgment that he, personall 
paid $47,101.10 for newspaper adverti: 
ing to defeat a proposed $300,000,000 sut 
way bond amendment in the recent Ne 
York election, was made publicly th 
week by Thomas L. Chadbourne, B.M.1 
director. The bond issue, which carrie 
despite Mr. Chadbourne’s campaign, | 
to be used for new subways. 

The advertising was placed by Lor 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., for “a client 
and was the object of a bitter attack b 
Mayor Walker, who issued a statemer 
at the time of its appearance, suggestin 
that “sinister” influences might be be 
hind it. Mr. Chadbourne explained hi 
previous anonymity as due to a wis 
that the subject matter of the ads migl 
be judged “solely upon the merits, ur 
confused by any personal interest ¢ 


;. » 


NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization  specializin' 
in newspaper buildings, ail 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering. )peration and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 
valuations. 


S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Buildings. 
Production, Operation, ’ 
Surveys, Valuations. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


“ 
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Ford’s Newspaper Advertising 
Dramatizes Incomparable Sales Value 
of Daily Newspapers 


Only a few days before first insertion, Ford advertisements were sent 
to daily newspapers in practically every locality in the United States. 


Through no other medium than daily newspapers can advertisers have 
the advantage of the very latest hour before insertion and of complete 
national or sectional blanket coverage. 


Dominating full pages appear five days within one week; each adver- 
tisement increases the interest to the final climax. 


Only through daily newspapers is possible such frequency of insertion 
and such sustained interest and accumulative effect. 


The prices of the Ford models were deliberately omitted from the copy 
and at the last minute were released simultaneously to every newspaper 
by telegraph. 


Such flexibility and mobility is available only through daily newspapers. 


The dramatically successful introductory sales campaign could never 
have been effected by word-of-mouth or through periodicals of delayed 
publication. 


Daily newspaper advertising initiates and closes the sales of thousands 
of Ford cars as well as Cadillacs and literally overcrowds thousands of 
stores from coast to coast, month after month and year after year. 


Advertisers and agencies who do not employ newspaper advertising are 
ignoring the most powerful sales machinery thus far developed in the 
advertising business. . 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


FE. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
p 


NEW YORK DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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By MARLEN PEW 


6¢RURGLARS broke into Mrs. Hendrik 
Van Loon’s apartment on Thanks- 
giving Day and stole some things, among 
them her typewriter. It is the loss of 
the typewriter, Mrs. Van Loon says, that 
she felt worst about. To have a type- 
writer stolen is one of our fondest dreams ; 
it corresponds to the childhood wish-fulfil- 
ment dream of the school house burning 
down. Only it would be just our luck, 
if our typewriter were stolen, to have 
somebody offer to lend us one; or to 
remember where we left our fountain 
pen.”—F. P. A. in New York World. 


x me 


A® a dreamer of glorious misfortune 
F. P. A. is a sorry piker. Even if 
no Hooligan loaned him a mill, or even 
if he failed to find his pen, he would be 
compelled to “stick around” the office long 
enough to pencil up a column of contribs. 
This writer is privileged. to-day to inform 
Mr. Adams how hard luck may be realized 
on a grand scale. As these lines are 
written we are rounding out our 32nd day 
of bedroom confinement. Think of it— 
not a tap of labor, sir, in 768 consecutive 
hours—figure the minutes for yourself. 
Thirty-two golden days in bed! During 
that time we have been able to eat twice 
daily, drink cooling beverages sparingly, 
imbibe tobacco moderately, be read to by 
patient family and indulgent neighbors, lie 
on the left side and count the alternating 
rose-buds and little blue, flying “coo-coo 
birds” in the wallpaper design, feast on 
baskets of rare fruit and gratify the eye 
on bunches of exotic flowers sent in by 
kind office associates who uncomplainingly 
slave to earn our pay for us, but under 
no circumstances have we been permitted 
to write a line of copy or bother head 
with the ruck and grind of an editorial 
desk. A gilded month, and more, on 
enchanted Reilly Isle, dwarfing to in- 
significance all the burned school-houses, 
circus-day toothaches, swung bridges, 
grandmother fatalities and_ stolen type- 
writers of a generation. For 32 years 
it had been our fairy dream—a day in 
bed for each year in harness. Naturally 
we boast the wish-fulfilment, albiet in con- 
fidence we must admit that there were 
times when the game seemed hardly worth 
the 80 million candle-power searing that 
the devil inflicted with a welding-iron on 
our spinal column. When misfortune 
smiles upon us again we may only hope 
that the malady shall smite us on foot, 
or arm or even neck—by no means hip or 


thigh. 
* Ok OK 


MARGCUERITE EMILIO has written 
for Unity a hymn that might well be 
accepted by journalism as its marching 
song : 
Amid the clamor and unrest 

That fill our daily life; 
Amid the fear, suspicion, greed, 

That have their end in strife: 
May we, O God, with steadfast mind, 
Search for the truth until we find. 


The winds of passion loudly roar, 
They shatter and destroy ; 

Those teasing breezes bearing lies 
Distress us and annoy. 

May we not heed these winds of sin, 

But listen for the voice within. 


That voice has never come to man 
In earthquake, wind or fire. 

It only comes when violence, 
Ili-will and rage retire. 

It speaks not of revenge and lust, 

It speaks of mercy, love and trust. 


O God, may we atttne our hearts 
Its messages to hear; 
Then gird our souls with battle-strength, 
Cast out each petty fear: 
Thus, fearless and with steadfast mind, 
We shall seek truth, and we shall find. 


DISCUSSING the weird phobia of the 
University of Wisconsin professor 
who is afraid to leave his home, an 
editorial writer for New York World 
tells of the idiosyncrasies of writers 
known to him. One cannot use a type- 
writer because he is fascinated by the neat 
appearance of his copy and cannot bring 
himself to make necessary pencil correc- 
tions. Another is mentioned who must 
turn in his copy perfectly typed and wastes 
time recopying manuscripts that might just 
as well be sent to the printer. We once 
knew a sporting editor, Elmer Bates of 
Cleveland, who had a strange copy quirk. 
He would write a piece with pencil, using 
very small letters many of which were in 
print, and he would leave wide margins on 
the sides of the copy. He would then cut 
away, with scissors, all the margins, even 
those made by paragraphs. When the 
copy came through this curious process, 
looking like a crudely cut valentine, Bates 
would carefully paste it on a square sheet 
and send it to the printer. When he pasted 
up reprint the sporting editor would 
likewise trim the edges with the blade of 
a very sharp knife, cutting to the edges 
of the print, and then paste it up. We 
once asked him why he did this. He said 
he did not know—it had been a lifetime 
practise. John Hall, a New York desk 
man, used to have a queer way of strok- 
ing the keys of a typewriter. With his 
big hands he would sort of box the mill's 
ears before he would start writing or 
between paragraphs. Boyd Gurley, now 
editor of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Times, 
used to be famous in Denver for his 
terrible typewriter copy. Boyd wrote 
good stuff, but in the heat of creation he 
couldn’t remember to space between 
words. The result would be a jumble of 
words that would drive deskmen and 
printers half crazy. Whether Mr. Gurley 
has reformed his typewriting we do not 
know, but that he has produced some 
political copy during recent months which 
the Hoosier public has had no trouble to 
read, understand and appreciate goes with- 
out saying. The writer of the most beau- 
tiful copy I have ever encountered in a 
newspaper shop is Livy S. Richard, now 
editorial writer for the Hearst newspapers, 
formerly of Rochester and Boston. Either 
with pen or pencil he grinds, with great 
ease and rapidity, a line of printed char- 
acters almost as perfect as copperprint. 
He is a sort of human typewriter, but the 
characters he makes are much more 
pleasing to the eye than those of any 
machine. Copy for an editorial by Livy 
S, Richard is a work of art, by reason of 
his printing skill and also, we shall not 
neglect to say, by reason of his broad 
vision of current affairs and his gentle 
spirit. The cleanest rapidly written typed 
copy, particularly when it involves col- 
umns of figures, that this writer knows of 
is produced by Arthur T. Robb, our 
esteemed colleague. It makes no differ- 
ence whether he is writing on a little 
“Blick,” enthroned on a stack of news- 
papers and books on a chair in a hotel 
room, or whether he is favored by the 
best mill in the office, the copy that flows 
from his hand is certain to be letter- 
perfect, requiring no reading for typo- 
graphical purposes. Off and on for 25 
years this writer has handled copy by 
Arthur Brisbane, yet we have never seen 
him write a line, except his signature. 
All of his stuff is dictated, either directly 
to a stenographer or to a machine to be 
transcribed by a stenographer. He is, 
of course, the most voluminous creative 
writer of the age. The most difficult copy 
I have read was that of Lincoln Steffens, 
who does his wonderful stuff with a 
stub pen, damn him! and sometimes per- 
mits an almost straight horizontal line to 
answer for a word or phrase. A sample 
of Horace Greeley’s celebrated “fist” 
hangs in Epitor & PuBLisHER’s office 


and is plain as box-car type compared 
with some of the stuff that Mr. Steffens 
has made telegraph operators and printers 
struggle to decipher. The fastest type- 
writer of news copy New York ever saw 
was the late Joe O’Brien, for many years 
rewrite man for New York Evening 
Journal. He used all of his fingers and 
both thumbs and, during great stories like 
the Molineaux, Patrick, Nan Patterson 
and Harry Thaw murder cases we would 
see him grind copy, so perfect that no 
reading was required, as fast as a man 
could talk, and for hours on end, stop- 
ping only to keep his cigarettes burning. 
Maybe there is a newspaperman in this 
day who can equal Joe O’Brien for speed, 
accuracy and news style, but this writer 
has not met him. 
kok OO 

PHOBIAS and idiosyncrasies, mild and 

violent, we all are cursed or blessed 
with, we need only examine our conduct 
in every day life to find them. This 
writer will confess to many silly fears. 
For instance sight of a typographical error 
in print strikes on our nervous system 
like a punch to the jaw, another emotional 
aversion is to green paper. It is a matter 
of amazement to me that any newspaper 
is printed with a green cover to announce 
a sporting edition. For heaven’s sake! 
why poisonous green when so many colors 
that delight the eye are available, par- 
ticularly pink, yellow or light blue? Many 
newspaper folk indulge in phobias that 
concern words or phrases, such as occur 
in headlines. One old friend would froth 
at the mouth at the sight of the word 
“enormous,” meaning “huge.” The word 
has that meaning, of course, but to him 
it was synonymous with “ugly,” or 
“horrible”? The late William B. Colver 
was jarred by the word “sincerely,” par- 
ticularly when used by a letterwriter. 
To him it signified a false profession. 
“Sincerely yours,’ meant “‘insincerely 
yours,” and he was sometimes right in 
the judgment. 

* Ok 

Wess are your phobias and queer 

mental reactions to particular facts 
in life? Can you trace your antipathies, 
your fears and absurd psychological 
quirks? It is a fascinating game to try 
to locate the causes of our méntal twists. 


PLOT TO KILL DALE 


Prisoner Says Detectives Paid $500 to 
Have Editor Murdered 


A plot to kill George Dale, militant edi- 
tor of the Muncie (Ind.) Post-Democrat, 
was revealed last week by Eddie Duffy, 
Muncie police character who is now 
wanted. by Flint, Mich., authorities for 
breaking jail and by Federal agents on 
several liquor charges. Duffy is abeing 
held for hearing in United States com- 
missioner’s court, Indianapolis. 

Duffy’s story was that he had been paid 
$500 by two Muncie detectives to kill Dale 
and John Cox, Muncie newspaper re- 
porter. James Rose, 20 years old, of Fort 
Wayne, who was implicated in the plot by 
Duffy, told investigators that, he had been 
engaged by Duffy to drive an automobile 
from Muncie to Fort Wayne conveying 
Dale and Mrs. Dale. 


Ws 
PACIFIC, 
we 


Canada. 


being added, 


J. S. DENNIS 
Chief Commissioner 


NEWSPAPER MEN URGED 
TO GO HOBBY-RIDING 


Ought to Have at Least Two Hobbie: 
Says Col. Leroy Herron, Washing. 
ton Star, Who Picks on Golf 
and the Artillery 


Every newspaper man, Col. Lero; 
Herron believes, ought to have at leas 
two hobbies. Col. Herron, who is ad 
vertising manager of the Washingto 


Col. Leroy W. Herron 


Star, practices what he preaches by tal 
ing up golf and the artillery. 

This newspaper colonel is really et 
titled to the rank. He enlisted in an 
served all through the Spanish war wit 
the rank of second lieutenant and throug 
the World War as major of artillery i 
the 39th Division. Now he is remainin 
in the reserve corps as colonel, and go 
into camp each summer. 

“And I don’t mind playing some gol 
too,” he added in an interview this wee! 
“A newspaper man owes it to himself at 
his paper to keep in good physical cond 
tion, and there is no better way 
hobby riding.” i 

While noting that business was abot 
15 per cent off this year compared wii 
last year, Mr. Herron said there wi 
nothing for newspapers to be alarm 
about. He said he was confident it wou 
pick up early in the next year. 

“Tt is always a good idea to operate 
newspaper economically,” he conclude 
“and publishers had best keep their ey 
open now to lop off all unnecessary & 
penses.”” 


CURTIS BUYS ORGAN 
The $150,000 organ which did duty 

the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial E 
position last year has been purchased 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis and presented to t! 
University of Pennsylvania. The org! 
is said to be the fourth largest in t 
world. The reported price was $20,0( 


Bureau of 
Canadian Information 


The Canadian Pacifie Railway, through its Bureau of Oanadian 
Information, will furnish you with the latest reliable information — 
on every phase of industrial and agricultural development fa 
In our Reference Library at Montreal is 
climate, labor, transportation, business openings, eto, 


DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


If you are interested in the mining wealth and 
or supply of industrial raw materials available 
Railway, you are invited to consult this Branoh. 
investigate information relative to these resources and examine deposits in the 
Practical information is available as to special opportunities for development, use of 
by-products and markets, industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 

“Ask the Canadian Pacific about Canada’ is not a mere advertising slogan. 

It is an intimation of service—without charge or obligation—that the infor- 

mation is available and will be promptly forthcoming 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


Department Colonization and Development 


complete data on natural resources, — 
Additional data is constantly 


industry of Canada or in the development — 
from resources along the Ganadian Pacific 
An expert staff is maintained to 


to those who desire é. 


Windsor Sta 
Montreal, Ca 
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All Together on the Model 26 Linotype 


mers Saree ay ro 


: (LINOTYPE “":) 


SET TOGETHER IN 
ONE OPERATION’ 


Complete Story Delivered 
on Galley Just As You 
See It In This Proof — - 


FASTER PRODUCTION 


And Danger of Errors and 
_ Transpositions Avoided 


On the Model 26 you can set a com- 
plete story—-main head, secondary 
heads and body matter at one contin- 
uous operation. The copy goes to only 

-one machine, the proof goes to the 
proof-reader together, the type goes to 
the make-up together. The story never 
gets separated. It goes through faster 
and there is no'chance of its getting 
mixed up. ; 

That is only one of the ways in 

which the Continuous Composition 
Models 25 and 26 can speed things up 
in- the newspaper composing room. 
The introduction of these models has 
brought with it many new possibilities 
-of improving the handling of news- 
paper composition. 


700 PAPERS USINGIONIC 


Vast Saving in Eyestrain Due to In- 
troduction of More Readable Face . 


Tt is only a few months since a well- 
known clipping bureau complained . = i = ay = 
that the introduction of Ionic No. 5 UPPER MAIN MAGAZINE | UPPER AUXILIARY 
had created dissension. in the ranks of ‘ = 


its readers. These people, whose busi- : , : ; | 30 Poi SF Cock ar mcla cine 
‘eae 3 ; 12 Point Century Bold with Italic (12A198 | 30 Point Century Bold Extra 
ness it is to read hundreds of news-. ent Cones with Ltake: ¢ ) | ~ Condensed (30A75) | 


ce ally, erere aah ie ao the dif- LINOTYPE composes, justifies, ca | 

erence. They fought for the papers ° ° | | 
set in Ionic and avoided those that LINOTYPE composes, justifies, ca LINO] PE (() 
were still set in less legible types. ; ie = a a é 5 
_ Today most of the leading papers 

of the country have made the change eee MASOZINE de ho a ile og 


and their example is rapidly being en ar =a ris: a iF | 


_followed by the smaller dailies and 7 Point Ionic No. 5 with Bold Face No. 2 (7A122) 18 Point Century Bold Con- 
weeklies. : densed (18457) 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


LINOTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY 522.27.12-7 
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ENGINEERIN 
THE Woop ULTRA-MODERD 


EGARDED from an engineering standpoint, the 
Ultra-Modern Newspaper Printing Press 
comprises ten fundamental inventions, which 

have been wrought into a machine in accordance 
with the most advanced engineering practices of 
the times. 

Among these fundamental inventions are six 

of particular importance, a description of which 
follows: 


1. A low tension paper feeding system. This system 
eliminates the present-day practice of hauling the sheet into 
the press by the printing cylinders, a practice that endanders 
the sheet by subjecting it to dissimilar strains acting to- 
gether at the same point—the embossing strain of printing 
and the tensional strain of hauling. In our system, the 
function of hauling the sheet is performed by a separate 
apparatus, designed especially for the work, which frees the 
sheet from tensional strains before the latter is supplied to 
the printing cylinders. 


2. A non-friaring cylinder bearing. This device makes 
possible perfect printing at high speeds, by preventing the 
printing cylinders from hopping in the margins, whatever 
be their speed of revolution. It insures a sharp and even 
imprint, wholly free from the dark and light bands called 
“friars”, and lengthens the life of printing plates. By 
doing away with the usual pounding at the head and foot 
of the plate it avoids the destruction of blankets and 
lessens sheet-breaks. A non-friaring bearing will last for 
many years, without repairs. 


3. A continuous-film inking system. In this system a 3 : 
complete sheet of ink is made by the fountain itself and is ae 
passed to the form inking rollers as a continuous film, with- Printing and Folding Units of the Wo 


out break or interruption. Thus, each impression is exactly 

like every other impression. This system embodies the first complete application of the rotary principle to the 
inking system of a printing press, and does away with such reciprocating parts as ductor rollers and pump plungers. 
Unlike other systems it supplies an inking for every impression. It works at speeds hitherto thought impracticable, 
and avoids the fluctuations which customarily result from speed changes. 


4. A dual system of paper propulsion. This acts between the former and the folding cylinder, and improves 
sheet control and cut-off register. It increases the speed and accuracy of folding, and halves the marginal sheet 
strains invariably found at this point, thereby lessening the tendency to marginal fracture of the printed product. 


5. A “slow-down” delivery. By means of this device the folded papers are brought to rest slowly instead of precipitately, during the 
delivery operation. This enables the press to lay them down evenly and count them out accurately, whatever its speed. In cooperation 
with the invention next referred to, it helps eliminate carrier chokes. 


6. An inspection device. This automatically furnishes the pressman with a paper for inspection, without his disturbing the pile or its 
count. When he requires a paper the pressman need only press a lever, when two copies—each from a different set of plates—are ejected 
automatically into a curved receptacle set above the pile. The pile never is jumbled, and carrier-chokes and break-downs are avoided. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MA 


501 Fifth Aven 
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ASPECTS OF 
IEWSPAPER PRINTING PREss 


MONG the engineering practices employed in 
tis construction of this press will be found 

those most recently developed in the newer 
industries. Steel has been adopted as the prevail- 
ing material, and is used throughout in the con- 
struction of all stress-bearing parts. All gearing is 
of steel, helically cut. Nowhere are used gears of 
cast iron, or of “semi-steel,’’ so called, or of bronze. 


Not only are all printing cylinders and gears 
made of steel, but the printing unit side frames also 
ate of steel. This insures the frames against 
bursting, as cast iron frames sometimes do when 
thrown plates go through the press, or heavy sheet 
winders occur. The fountain rolls are hardened 


and ground, to avoid the wear caused by fountain 
blades. 


Nowhere in this machine is bronze used in 
rotative bearings, owing to its “seizing” pro- 
pensities. Ball-bearings are almost universally 
employed. In cases where these are unsuitable a 
specially devised non-seizing white metal is utilized. 


Thus wear and tear are reduced, the need for 
hand oiling is diminished, lubricant costs are 
lessened, cleanliness is promoted, and delays and 
stoppages due to heating and seizing are done 
away with. 
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fodern Newspaper Printing Press 


It is these innovations that have made it pos- 
-for us to construct printing and folding units whose day in and day out working speed is above 
thousand impressions an hour; units that are substantially unbreakable and of incomparable 
bility. 
As the foregoing lines were being written, Mr. Ford’s announcement of his new car came to 
desk. The philosophy of his words is as applicable to the running of a newspaper as to the 
ing of a motor car: “The world moves more quickly than it used to. There are only so many 
'$ in the day and there is much to be done. Fifty and sixty miles an hour are desired today 
fe thirty or forty would have satisfied in 1908.” 


To which I should like to add the observation that as miles have been shortened only by the 
of swifter vehicles so minutes can be shortened only by the use ‘of swifter machinery. 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD 


NERY CORPORATION 


v York City 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


ONSOLIDATION of The Fourth Estate with 
C Epitor & PUBLISHER, announced on another page 

of this issue, marks another step in the healthy 
progress of this paper since 1884. 

Building solidly, avoiding stunts that make for 
rapid, but spongy, growth, Eprtor & PUBLISHER has 
sought only to promote what is good in journalism 
and advertising. It has had no friends to favor, no 
enemies to punish. Its prime purpose has been to 
give its readers the news of the field, truthfully, 
neither adding to nor subtracting from the facts as 
events developed them. With due allowance for 
human error, that principle has been followed. 

Its success is demonstrated by the record of un- 
interrupted growth in circulation and advertising 
patronage and by the fact that within the past 
two years Epitor & PuBLISHER has been able to 
purchase both papers which had for three decades 
sought to share its field. Standing alone as the 
trade journal for the people engaged in journalism 
and the purchase and sale of newspaper advertising, 
Eprror & PuBLisHER has today no feeling of elation. 
It has a deep sense of its increased responsibility 
and of the new opportunities for service to its readers 
afforded by its present situation. These opportunities 
will be realized from week to week in expansion of 
news service, in the greater scope and more definite 
classification of news relating to the field’s many 
divisions, and in the promotion of every sane effort 
to increase the knowledge of the business for the 
use of those who are daily engaged in it. 


New Vork Times describes a chess cham- 
pionship in a column-long cable from Buenos 
Aires. Are chess stadia the next step? 


MORE ABOUT “COMBINATIONS” 


LOSE scrutiny of cost sheets is bringing to pass 

a new phase of what is itself a comparatively 

new phase of newspaper publication, Within 
the past five years the number of so-called combina- 
tion newspapers has greatly increased, as an out- 
growth of the economically necessary consolidations 
in many cities. Publishers acquiring a daily in the 
opposite field, which perhaps had not been able to 
make ends ‘meet, believed that unification of produc- 
tion costs and reduction of overhead would permit 
the losing daily, working side by side with their own 
prosperous property, to make its own living. Often 
this has been the correct reasoning ; sometimes it has 
not, though the weakness in the operating structure 
was not always apparent to casual inspection. 

Other publishers have believed that their fields 
were not producing the newspaper revenue that the 
same population and industrial equipment were pro- 
ducing elsewhere and to correct this seeming deficiency 
they added editions, morning or evening, as the case 
might be, to their existing operations. The result in 
some such cases has been to increase production cost 
far beyond expectations, to increase the number of 
lines printed up to expectations, but without collect- 
ing the higher advertising rate that the additional 
service and circulation justified. Such a situation 
prevailed in Tulsa, Okla., where the World this week 
discontinued the evening edition it had instituted a 
year ago. The merchants could not or would not 
pay for the increased service. 

The last sentence is the key to the enforced com- 
bination rate dispute. Unquestionably many morning 
and evening newspapers offer a service and circula- 
tion to the advertiser at a rate so low that it compels 
use of the paper on the publisher’s terms and pays a 
profit. In other situations, the future will prob- 
ably develop that one edition can render all the 
service that the community and the national adver- 
tisers are able to pay for. When the cost of an en- 
forced combination rate pushes the cost of advertis- 
ing space out of line with costs in similar com- 
munities, or becomes so high in proportion to poten- 
tia) and actual sales returns that the advertiser’s ex- 
pected profits are reduced, the advertiser will stop 
using such space and the publisher will have unmis- 
takable evidence that he is on the wrong track. If 
it costs so much to make a newspaper that’ adver- 
tisers cannot profitably use its space, that newspaper's 
operations are in dire need of overhauling. 


Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
He shall stand before Kings; he shall not stand 
before mean men.—Proverbs, XXII; 29. 


ONLY ONE MASTER 


T is reported editorially by the Marion (ind.) 

Leader-Tribune that its reporters were publicly 

praised by a visiting evangelist for refusing the 
money he offered them for their meritorious services 
in giving full reports of his meetings. The evangelist 
apparently was astounded that newspaper writers 
should refuse to make “a little on the side” and their 
advice that he spend his money for the purchase of 
advertising space was said by the reverend gentleman 
to be a novel experience. 

We doubt that “side-money” is as common as the 
minister’s remarks would imply. It is no doubt true 
that he has found reporters whose goodwill toward 
his preaching, as reflected in complete and accurate 
reports, was in direct ratio to the few dollars he 
slipped them before opening his revival. There are 
men in the more poorly paid ranks of journalism who 
share the feelings of many in similar circumstances 
that a dollar bill should never be allowed to beg for 
a home. If the minister believed that his good cause 
would be helped by a free-will offering to the press, 
far be it from the minds of such men to persuade him 
otherwise. 

But they do not represent the rank and file of 
newspaper men. The body of the craft is keenly con- 
scious that a newspaper man’s first duty is to his 
newspaper and that allegiance to an interest other than 
that of the general public served by his newspaper 
must be short-lived. The newspaper man who accepts 
outside fees for doing what his editor pays him to do, 
is false to an implied trust, and the purchaser of such 
services usually spends his money for something that 
was already his for the asking. The editor who can- 
not pay his staff salaries that will keep their heads 
high and chips on the shoulders doesn’t belong in 
present-day journalism. 


One for the book: Keep “Xmas” out. 


FORD OPENS THE BALL 


OR sheer size of appropriation and breadth of 
coverage, American business has never seen a 
campaign approximating that launched this week 

by the Ford Motor Company. It is estimated that 
more than 1,500 daily newspapers were used, the fac- 
tory copy running a full page a day for five days and 
supplemented by dealer copy announcing the initial 
display of the new models. The estimated cost of 
space for the factory pages is $1,150,000, with the 
dealer copy adding another $400,000 to the newspapers’ 
revenue for the week. In five days Ford has invested 
more actual money than most of the largest newspaper 
advertisers spend in six months. 

And deliveries cannot be made before January ! 
Orders for hundreds of thousands of cars are already 
in dealers’ hands, it is reported from Detroit, and 
while Ford and his advertising agency have adhered 
to their policy of not discussing plans in advance, it is 
not likely that the advertising will be dropped during 
December. With the public in a buying mood, it is a 
safe prediction that the crescendo of the Ford adver- 
tising and publicity campaign will not come to an 
abrupt close. No baseball series or championship 
fight has ever received a greater or more continued 
ballyhoo in the news columns and no business enter- 
prise ever moved forward behind such a blasting fire 
of paid advertising. With the greater part of the 
reported $15,000,000 appropriation still in the treasury, 
and less than a thousand cars on the public end of the 
assembly line, we look for more than one titanic ad- 
vertising effort during the next year. 
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PROTECTING READERS 


N interesting legal problem is propounded fror 
its own experience by the Wenatchee (Wash, 
Daily World. An advertiser placed a blin 

classified advertisement with the World, offering sé 
curities for sale. After the copy appeared, but befor 
answers were delivered to the advertiser, the Worl 
received an unsatisfactory business report on the a¢ 
vertiser and the securities offered, and declined to tur 
over the answers pending further investigation. 

Demand was made by the advertiser for deliveran( 
of the answers, as property belonging unreservedly } 
him and held by the paper without moral, legal, « 
other grounds for such action. Suit was threaten 
if the demand did not meet immediate compliance. 

The paper’s reply stated that it would continue | 
hold the letters and would not bill the advertiser fi 
the space pending its decision. 

It is a nice question, and regardless of legal device 
which might be invoked to establish that the new 
paper had damaged the advertiser by refusing 
complete its part of the implied contract, we belie 
that the publisher acted within his rights and accor 
ing to his duty to the World’s readers. 

Classified columns are a constant temptation to t 
swindler, and despite rigorous precautions by new) 
papers, advertising of doubtful character is bound 
be published occasionally. If the newspaper obtai 
reliable evidence that published copy is untruthful, 
might consider its duty done if the copy was imme 
ately withdrawn or altered to eliminate the untruth: 
statements. It might consider a public exposition 
the fraud justifiable, in order to warn readers w 
might have been influenced by the fraudulent clair 
provided the evidence of fraud was incontroverti 
and not merely warranting presumption of fra 
Certainly no publisher with a conscience would v 
untarily deliver to a presumable swindler the me 
by which the swindler could continue to prey uf 
trustful readers. In case of doubt, the burden 
proof that his is an honest venture rests with © 
user of newspaper columns. It is not the publishe 
business to prove dishonesty on the part of a busin 
he suspects. The very fact that it is suspect sho 
bar it from any use of the far-flung and influen 
services of a newspaper until its clean character 
established beyond doubt. 


Here’s one for the Sunday puzzle page: If 
Ford production increases in the reported) 
arithmetical ratio how long will it be before 
we will have to sweep ’em away from the curb 
with a broom? 


PACIFIC COMMUNICATIONS 


HE proposal of the Radio Corporation of At 
ica that the Government prohibit press usé 
Navy Radio in the Pacific merits the widespi 
protest it has received from press services and ne 
papers. 

Established nearly eight years ago to en) 
Hawaiian and Philippine newspapers to receive w 
news at reasonable cost, it provided and still prov’ 
an efficient communications channel, valuable bot!| 
the island peoples and the United States. | 

Withdrawal of the press privilege at this 
would undoubtedly restrict the flow of news in 
Pacific to a minimum, since neither press associat! 
nor newspapers in our Pacific possessions can : 
port the present service at the rates proposed by 
Radio Corporation. 

It is not advocated by any interested group 
the government remain permanently in the busi 
of electrical communications, but it is regarded as 
perative that government service be maintained ° 
private enterprise evidences willingness and abilit 
render the same service at a cost not radically hi 
than that charged by Uncle Sam. | 

The Radio Corporation’s attempt is being cont 
on the broad ground of state policy, and the 
obviously the paramount issue. Not so obvious 
the disadvantages of placing upon a single lin 
communication the competing business of several : 
newspapers, patronizing competing news agencies. 

Fortunately, the agencies involved show a Ss 
mind in acting to prevent such a situation. 


PERSONAL 


me RVEY INGHAM, editor of the Des 
~*~ Moines Register, has issued in 
amphlet form letters which he wrote for 
ye Register during his recent European 
ur as a member of the party sponsored 
y the Carnegie Endowment for Perma- 
ant Peace. 


John Stewart Bryan, president of the 
merican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ation and publisher of the Richmond 
Va.) News-Leader, has accepted mem- 
srship on the national committee of the 
Jashington Cathedral in the campaign 
yw being carried on to raise $6,800,000 


‘Heber J. Grant, publisher of the Salt 
ake City Deseret News, celebrated his 
lst birthday this week surrounded by a 
rge number of relatives and friends. 
le is in the best of health. 


Congressman D. R. Anthony, repre- 
mtative from the first district of Kan- 
is and editor and owner of the Leaven- 
orth Daily Times, has returned from 
hoenix and Tucson, Ariz., where he 
as sent by physicians after a severe at- 
ck of influenza early in 1926. Physi- 
ams say his health will permit him to 
main in Congress. He expects to be 
resent at the opening of the coming 
‘ssion in December. 

Bernarr Macfadden, owner of the New 
ork Evening Graphic, returned to this 
yuntry this week from a visit to England. 
William Randolph Hearst has presented 
[0,000 to Oglethorpe University, At- 
mta, Ga. One of his sons, William 
andolph, Jr., is attending college there. 
Col. L. G. Ament, business director, and 
is wife, Lucy Cotton Thomas Ament, 
iblisher of the New York Morning Tele- 
raph, are visiting Texas cities, including 
fouston, where Mrs. Ament, the former 
ucy Cotton, once lived. 

Elmer V. Jessee, editor of the Man- 
wm (Okla.) Star, has been named 
lairman of the committee on agricul- 
ire, livestock and poultry of the state 
amber of commerce. 

Carl Magee, new editor of the Okla- 
ma City News, has been in Albu- 
ierque, N. M., recently settling his 
Isiness affairs before moving perma- 
tly to Oklahoma City. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


PARRY P. HALL, formerly adver- 
~ tising manager of the Troy (Ala.) 
essenger, has been named advertising 
anager of the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle. 


Charles E. Dixon, Jr., formerly with 
€ Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald, is now 
lvertising manager of the Montebello 
sal.) News and the Pico-Rivera (Cal.) 
ews. 


R. O. Winter, for three years assistant 
anager of the Jowa Legionaire, Des 
oines, has been made business manager 
r the western group of the Affiliated 
ewspapers, Galesburg, Ill, He will have 
arge of 18 of the corporation’s 23 news- 
per publications, in Illinois. Irl H. 
arshall, formerly of Des Moines, owns 
€ corporation. 

Clarence G. Livengood, manager of the 
mth Bend Tribune’s radio station, 
SBT, recently appeared before the 
dio board in Washington in an en- 
avor to obtain a satisfactory wave 
igth for the Tribune station. 
Lawrence J. Davis, formerly advertis- 
g manager of the Columbia (S.C.) 
cord, has been made general manager 
the Southern Christian Advocate, pub- 
hed in Columbia. 

M. K. Griffin has been named adver- 
img director of the New York En- 
iver, Sunday afternoon paper. 

Herman E, Harner, business manager 
the Urbana (O.) Citizen and Demo- 
#, also will act as editor, following the 
urement of N. W. Ralston, who has 
come part owner of the merged news- 
pers at Circleville, the Herald and the 
uion-Herald. 

W. H. Reible, general manager of the 
lumbus (O.) State Journal, was 
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robbed of his pocketbook while at a foot- 
ball game a few days ago, 

S. E. Phillips, general manager and 
treasurer of the Hagerstown (Md.) Her- 
ald-Mail, made a hole-in-one at the Foun- 
tain Head Country Club course recently. 
It was Hole No. 3, 160 yards, par three. 


Ralph W. Millard, for several years in 
charge of foreign advertising for the 
Long Beach (Cal.) Press-Telegram, has 
joined the advertising staff of the Los 
Angeles Examiner, 

Harry R. Burt, of the advertising de- 
partment of the San Francisco Examiner, 
has been named advertising manager of 
the Richmond (Cal.) Independent. John 
A. Long, who has held the post on the 
Independent for ten years, has retired 
from newspaper work to go into the in- 
surance business. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


Wt BURNETT, formerly of the 

New York Times’ copy desk, and 
more recently on the city desk of the 
Associated Press in New York, has been 
made city editor of the Paris Herald, 
published by the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


William J. Boers, of the New York 
Evening Post; Richard Webster, of the 
Evening Journal; G. Hoffman, of the 
Daily News; Frederick Boyd Stevenson, 
of the Brooklyn Eagle, and John A. Hef- 
fernan, of the Brooklyn Times, joined in 
a discussion on “The Making of a News- 
paper” last week before the Public Forum 
of Brooklyn Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edward F. Darrell has resigned from 
the staff of the New York Herald Trib- 
une to take charge of the publicity for 
the new Holland Vehicular Tunnel. 


Forrest Davis, formerly a member of 
the staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune, who has been visiting his parents 
in Indiana for several months, is now on 
the New York Daily News. 


John Pickering of the staff of the 
Paris Herald is in New York on leave 
of absence. While in the city he will take 
assignments from the city desk of the 
New York Herald Tribune, 


Lynn Holcomb, late of the Youngs- 
touwm (O.) Telegram, has been added to 
the desk staff of the Oklahoma City 
News. 


Kenneth F, Schmitt, radio announcer 
of WIBA, the Madison (Wis.) Capital 
Times, and a general assignment reporter 
for that newspaper, and Mrs. Schmitt 
are parents of a son, born Nov. 26. 

E. A. Rhoten, farm editor of the Salem 
(Ore.) Daily Statesman, left Nov. 12 for 
a motor trip through California. Mrs. 
Rhoten accompanied him, 


Vernon Carrier, a former editor of the 
Daily Cardinal, student publication of the 
University of Wisconsin, is now a gen- 
eral assignment reporter for the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times. 
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O B. KEELER, better known as 

°* “Bobby Jones’ Boswell,” is one of 
the best-known sports writers in the 
south. For seven 
years he has been 
on the staff of the 
Atlanta Journal, 
conducting a daily 
column of whim- 
sicalities about 
sports and other 
things, entitled 
“O.0.’s by O.B.” 

Keeler disclaims 
any fame for him- 
self, and declares 
he owes it all to 
“that. little old 
golfer, Bobby 
Jones.” Although 
O. B. had known 
Bobby ever since he was born, in 1902, 
he says he never saw the youngster play 
until the tournament in 1916, when Bobby 
was 14 years old. There he saw him win 
the state championship from Perry Adair, 
“the Boy Wonder of Dixie.” 

From that moment O. B. adopted 
Bobby Jones, and from that game on 
O. B. Keeler can tell you almost stroke 
by stroke of the 24 championships that 
Bobby Jones has played in America and 
Great Britain. 

Recently Keeler wrote the story of 
Bobby Jones and his golfing career for 
Liberty. 

Mr. Keeler bears the distinction of 
being the first working newspaper man 
who has ever been made an honorary 
member of the Associated Press. He was 
given this honor for his interview with 
Bobby Jones last year after the latter 
won the British Open. The interview 
carried Keeler’s “by-line.” 

Entering the newspaper field in 1909 
on the staff of the Atlanta Georgian, 
O. B. Keeler has worked on various 
papers. He spent four years on the 
Kansas City Star, and has been with the 
Atlanta Journal since 1920. Last sum- 
mer he was married to Mrs. Eleanor 


O. B, Krrter 


McAuliffe, associate editor of the South- - 


ern Golfer. 


“Jim” O’Connor, city editor of the 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner, and 
Mrs. O’Connor are parents of a son. 


John M. Hurley, formerly city editor 
of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, is now 
on that desk of the Bridgeport Times- 
Star, 

W. L. Pendergraft, formerly editor of 
the Brownsville (Tex.) Herald, has re- 
assumed this position. 

Miss Lorna DeFoe, society editor of 
the Yakima (Wash.) Daily Republic, has 
been ill for several weeks. 

(Continued on page 32) 


News From McNaught Syndicate 


{tem: Ken Kling’s “Windy Riley” comic strip— 
funny !—will be released December 12. It has a great 


advance sale. 
Item: 


Rainbow Island is a great serial story. 


Papers using it are delighted. South Seas, romance, 


mystery! 
Item: 


James Montgomery Flage’s new feature, 


“I Mean to Say!” is a wow! Flagg art and Flagg wit. 
Only three columns wide, but an attention-compeller! 


Item: Roe Fulkerson 
gene” daily. 


writes “Andrew and Imo- 


Also “Hotel Stenographer” daily, and 


“Sunday Morning Breakfast” weekly. 


The McNaught 


Vv. V. McNirr, 
President 


TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Syndicate, Inc. 


Cmartes V, McAvam, 
Vice-President 


Actual Editorial 
. Demand 
and 
Metropolitan 
Short Stories 


The Pinnacle Weekly 
Fiction Service was 
started eight years ago 
because a number of 
editors told us that hav- 
ing found complete 
weekly short stories of 
definite circulation value 
they would like to have 
a regular, dependable 
Service of expertly se- 
lected stories. 


The Zenith service was 
started because several 
editors, enthusiastic 
about the Pinnacle stor- 
ies, asked us if we could 
give them an additional 
story each week. 


Pinnacle and Zenith 
stories apparently do 
three things: 


(1) They attract read- 
ers— 


(2) They please read- 
ers— 


(3) They create the 
weekly short story habit 
and make readers get 
the paper regularly for 
more darn good short 
stories. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 


Service, 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. Earl J. Hadley 
General Manager Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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(Continued from page 31) 

Charles J. Leach, who for more than 
50 years was connected with the Army 
and Navy Journal, now of Washington, 
D. C., but which was formerly located 
in New York City, has joined the staff 
of Brooklyn Home Talk. 

John W. Teed, formerly of the Des 
Moines Capital and Ames (la.) Tribune, 
is now on the editorial staff of the Long 
Beach (Cal.) Sun. Besides his duties on 
the Sun he recently was appointed as- 
sistant editor of the Long Beach Masome 
Bulletin, monthly magazine. 

John Mooney, Albany Evening News 
staff reporter, who has been in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., for a week covering all angles 
of the flood and relief work coincident 
to it, has returned to Albany. 

Philip Hewitt-Myring, leader page ed- 
itor of the London (Eng.) Daily News, 
in this country on a fellowship of the 
Walter Hines Page Memtorial Fellow- 
ship in Journalism, who has been doing 
a month’s assignment with the Los An- 
geles Times, is leaving that paper to 
work on the San Francisco Chronicle 
staff for two or three weeks. 

Charles Mauro, for the past two years 
staff artist for the Newark (N.J.) Eve- 
ning News, has resigned to join the 
Syracuse Herald as head of the art de- 
partment. 

Harry W. Hawke, managing editor 
of the Conneaut (O.) News-Herald for 
the past five years, has resigned to be- 
come identified with the Haines Color 
Photo Company of that city. He has 
been succeeded by Victor W. Free, for- 
merly of Wellsville, Ohio. 

F. B. Culver has resigned from the 
copy desk of the San Antonio Evening 
News. 

J. Kenneth Jones, formerly of the 
staff of the Paris Herald, has returned 
to this country. 

George R. Stephenson, nephew of 
William T. Evjue, publisher of the Mad- 
ison (Wis.) Capital Times, has joined 
the sports department of his uncle’s news- 
paper. Mr. Stephenson is continuing 
studies at the University of. Wisconsin, 
where he will graduate in February. 

John G, Andrew has joined the staff 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 

Norval N. Luxon, former assistant 
city editor of the Columbus (O.) Citizen, 
is now on the staff of the El Paso Daily 
Herald. 

William M. Dawson, Jr., city editor 
of the Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, 
and Mrs. Dawson are parents of an 
eight and one-half pound son, born Nov. 


James C. Hanrahan, head of the Des 
Moines (la.) Register and Tribune-Cap- 
ital bureau of accuracy and fair play, is 
recovering from an operation for appendi- 
citis. 

Carl Leathwood, of the copy desk, 
Oklahoma City News, has resigned to 
edit the Railway Signalmen’s Journal of 
Chicago. 

Texarkana Gazette, eight-page ad sec- 
tion Sunday, Nov. 20, announcing the 
thirtieth anniversary of the I. Schwarz 
department store. 

North Hollywood (Cal.) Press has 
organized a local news staff with A. C. 
Scroggs as city editor. Mr. Scroggs was 
city editor of the Santa Maria (Cal.) 
Times for seven years. 

Edgar V. Moone, editorial writer of 
the Sioux City (la.) Tribune, is recover- 
ing in the Methodist Hospital from a se- 
vere attack of pneumonia. 

Weimah Jones, formerly night editor 
of the Associated Press bureau in Char- 
lotte, N. C., has returned to that city to 


join the reportorial staff of the Observer. - 


Ned McIntosh, of the staff of the New 
Vork Herald Tribune, visited his family 
in North Carolina during the Thanks- 
giving holiday. 

Calmer Browy, who graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin college of 
journalism in June, has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Madison (Wis.) Cap- 
ital Times. 

Robert Colvin, formerly of the Lowts- 
ville (Ky.) Herald-Post, and Frederick 
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‘Marbut, formerly of the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat, have joined the Sioux 
City (la.) Tribune staff. 

Mike Monroney, general assignment 
man of the Oklahoma City News, recently 
returned from a trip abroad. 

‘Dusty” Miller, of the Wilmington 
(O.) News-Journal, recently spoke be- 
fore the Knife and Fork Club in South 
Bend. 

Alfred H. Taylor has been named as- 
sociate editor of the Charlottesville (Va.) 
Daily Progress. 

Floyd Gibbons, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, war correspondent, traveler and 
author, has returned to Chicago follow- 
ing two years in Europe spent-.investigat- 
ing the life of Baron von Richthofen, 
famous German air ace, who shot down 
80 allied planes during the World War. 
Mr. Gibbons’ biography of the German 
flyer has just been completed. 


MARRIED 


(THOMAS H. MURNANE of the 

Boston (Mass.) Herald to Miss 
Florence May Thomas of Fall River, 
Mass., in St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, recently. 

Miss Minnie Carpenter, reporter on the 
San Benito (Tex.) Light, to William 
Gilbert, garage manager, recently. Miss 
Carpenter, a graduate of the University 
of Texas school of journalism, has been 
on the Light staff for several years. 


Robert E. Coulson, advertising and 
publicity manager, Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, and former Buffalo Times 
staff member, to Miss Joette O’Shaugh- 
nessy of Elmira, N. Y. 

Leonard Orth, reporter, to Miss Helen 
Fleming, society editor, Sioux City (Ia.) 
Journal, in the Cathedral of Epiphany, 
Nov. 26. 


Frank Baptist, former Richmond news- 
paper artist and cartoonist, to Mrs. Clara 
Wilson recently. They went to New 
York on a honeymoon trip. 

Robert L. Woods, telegraph editor of 
the Ft. Madison (la.) Evening Democrat, 
to Miss Leone Bellers of Vinton, Ia., in 
the home of the bride’s parents, Nov. 24. 

Frederick J. Walsh, compositor on the 
staff of the Boston (Mass.) Herald, to 
Miss Margaret Wood, of Hyde Park, 
Mass., last week in that city. 

Edward Fairfield Hale, editor of the 
Townsend (Mass.) Times, to Miss Ger- 
trude Eleanor Leeman of Townsend, 
Nov. 20. 

Eldon Lee Ogan, connected with the 
Indianola (la.) Record and Tribune, to 
Miss Allian Esther Shaw, daughter of 
former State Auditor and Mrs. Frank S. 
Shaw of Des Moines, Nov. 24, in the 
home of the bride’s parents. 
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Francis J. Supple of the editorial staff, 
Boston (Mass.) Post, to Miss Mary 
Loretta Connolly of East Boston, Nov. 20. 

Edward Paul Joyce, for the last five 
years police reporter on the Rockford 
(Ill.) Morning Star, to Miss Anne 
Barbara Fox of Rockford in the St. 
James pro-cathedral, Rockford, Nov. 24. 

Forrest W. Seymour, assistant city 
editor of the Des Moines Register, to 
Pearl Yeager, Nov. 9, at Aberdeen, S. D. 

Walter Catterall, associated with the 
Brownsville (Pa.) Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Brownsville Telegraph, 
to Miss Nellie Vickers of Brownsville. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


C A. MAYFIELD & SON, publishers 

* of the Artesia (Cal.) News, have 
started publication of the Wilmar (Cal.) 
Herald. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


At a recent meeting in Tacoma, the 
Washington States and Idaho members 
of the Associated Press held their annual 
division conference as guests of the 
Tacoma News Tribune and Tacoma 
Ledger. Paul Cowles of San Francisco, 
superintendent of the Western division 
of the Associated Press, was present. 
Charles B. Welch, editor and general 
manager of the Tacoma News Tribune, 
was elected president for 1928. 


Irwin I. Femrite, with the United Press 
office at Des Moines, Ia., has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City as manager. 


Albert O. Howard, who has served for 
the past 31 years as Associated Press 
telegraph operator, for the greater part 
in Biddeford, Me., was presented by em- 
ployes and members of the staff of the 
Biddeford Daily Journal with a jeweled 
Masonic charm. Mr. Howard concluded 
his services in Biddeford to become a 
member of the Portland staff of the 
Maine office of the Associated Press. 


Robert L. Riggs, a graduate of the 
college of journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, has been named state editor of the 
Associated Press in Wisconsin and is 
now assigned to the Madison bureau of 
the A. P. 


Carson Lyman, formerly state capitol 
reporter for the Madison (Wis.) State 
Journal, has joined the Associated Press 
and is now working in the Chicago office. 


Ewald Almen, formerly of the Madison 
bureau of the Associated Press, who was 
transferred to the Omaha bureau, has 
been again transferred, this time to the 
Milwaukee office. 

Bernard E. McCourt, member of the 
Associated Press staff at Columbus, O., 
has been transferred to the office at 
Madison, Wis. 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS 


(CHATHAM (Ont.) DAILY NEWS 

radio supplement, Nov. 26. Pe 

Grayville (Ill.) Mercury-Inde pendent, 
industrial edition, Nov. 24. 

Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, 14-page 
section on opening of new $400,000 
Y. M. C. A. building, Nov. 26. ; 

Palatka (Fla.) Daily News, 72-page 
special edition Monday, Nov. 7, called 
the “Memorial Bridge and Good Roads 
Number. 


FLASHES 


A good bank account may always be 
purchased on the installment plan.—Chris- 
tian Science Momtor. 


The American Dental Association was 
told by one of its speakers that there are 
only twenty perfect sets of teeth in the 
United States. And none of them is in 
any law.—Indianapolis News. : 


Lindbergh has been ordered to active 
duty with the Army for a period of 
practical training.’ They are trying hard 
to make an aviator out of that boy.— 
Florence (Ala.) Herald, 


The nation needs fewer reform laws and 
more law reforms.—Wall Street Journal, 


“Floor coverings are quiet,” says a New 
York telegram. Yes, they no longer 
squirm around ‘as they used to in damper 
days.—New Orleans Times-Picayune. 


When time hangs heavy in the General 
Motors office the boys get together and 
declare another dividend.—J. J. Montague 
in New York Herald Tribune. 


It sometimes seems to the motorist that 
“Don’t Park” is the largest of the national 
reservations.—Christian Science Monitor, 


The area of the United States and the 
Sahara Desert is about the same. Another 
similarity is that the one is theoretically 
dry and the other dry in fact—Memphi: 
Commercial-A ppeal. - 


There is less waste in small prunes 
than large, says a domestic scientist al 
Columbia University. This also applies 
to fires, early cantaloupes and poems.— 
Detroit News. 


Some Indiana officials may get term: 
they did’nt run for.—Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette. 
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The Cline System of Press Control is 
Complete, Safe and Economical 
—says THE WORLD HERALD 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnishes motors and 
control equipment for the following: 


Newspaper Publishers Job Printers 
Stereotype Machinery Composing Machines 
Book Binders Magazine Publishers 
Electrotypers Lithographers 


Paper Box and Carton Manufacturers 


LINE ELECTRIC MIFG. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, IL 


EASTERN OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE BLDG, 
47 WEST Mth ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


‘Cee (Va.) NOTTOWAY REC- 
ORD and Amelia Farmer, a 
weekly, has been leased by J. Barrye 
Wall, owner and publisher of the Farm- 
ville (Va.) Herald. James C. Latimer, 
former secretary of the Virginia Press 
Association, and, later, field secretary for 
the Press Congress of the World, who 
is local news editor of the Farmville 
Herald, will look after the news end for 
the Nottoway Record and Amelia 
Farmer. 

A. H. Callaghan of New York, who 
with - Preston Davis of Columbus re- 
cently purchased the Belle Center (Og) 
Voice, will become editor of the paper. 

G. V. Underwood, of Minco, Okla., 
has become the owner of the Medford 
Publishing Company, Medford, Okla., 
publisher of the Medford Patriot-Star, 
weekly. 

H. L. Leonard and Elmer Hall, man- 
aging editor and advertising manager, 
respectively, of the McAllen (Tex.) 
Monitor, weekly, have purchased the 
paper from the Valley ‘Water Users’ As- 
sociation. 

Harry M. Leslie of Auburn has taken 
over control of the Auburn (Wash.) 
Globe-Republican, purchasing the interest 
of his former partner, Mrs. Lela C. 
Brown. 

Holt (Mo.) Rustler, published for 
many years by Roy E. Powell, has been 
sold to John T. Kimsey of Kansas City. 

Carleton D. Joy, who has been en- 
gaged in publicity work, has purchased 
an interest in the. El Centro (Cal.) Im- 
perial Valley Farmer and, with Claire 
and Arthur Burke, will take an active 
interest in the management of the paper. 
Mr. Joy will have charge of the editorial 
department. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


\\i esha (Mass.) DAILY ITEM 
has installed a new Duplex press. 

New York Jewish Daily Forward this 
week put into operation its new Scott 
octuple press. The Philadelphia office of 
that paper will shortly move into its own 
two-story brick building at 431 South 
Fifth street. 

Coffeyville (Kan.) Journal has an- 
nounced the purchase of property on 
which construction of a new modern 
plant will begin soon. 

Chicago Daily News has increased its 
order of 68 Hoe Superspeed units to 74 
units. ; 

Seatile Times has let a contract for a 
new Hoe double sextuple press, which, 
when received, will add a fourth to the 
Times battery of printing presses. The 
press will be shipped on July 23, 1928, 
and will be operating in the mechanical 
department of the Times on Sept. 1. 

Open house was held Novy. 18 in the 
modern newspaper building recently 
completed by the Muskogee (Okla.) 
Daily Phoemx and Times-Democrat. 

Laurel (Del.) State Register has oc- 
cupied a new building. It is 60x36 feet 
and has two stories and a basement. 
New equipment has been added, includ- 
ing a press. R. S. Brock is the editor.. 

Hackensack (N. J.) Bergen Evening 
Record will soon move its offices into its 
new building facing Camden street. In 
its larger plant it is already using a new 
Duplex sextuple press. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Furst annual Yuletude Frolic of the 
__Hupson County Press Cus Inc., 
will be held on the stage of the Majestic 
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Theatre, Jersey City, N. J., the night of 
Dec. 17. Charles P. Carroll, George A 
Clark and Eli Collins are in charge of 
arrangements. 

Hal E. Hoss, secretary of the OREGON 
State EprrorrAL ASSOCIATION, recently 
announced that selection of a field agent 
who will operate under the direction of 
the association will be made within the 
next few weeks. Employment of a field 
agent was authorized at the meeting of 
the executive committee of the association 
at Corvallis recently and funds for the 
purpose have been practically provided 
for. 


Burrato Apvertisinc Crus held its 
annual turkey dinner for 300 poor boys 
and girls of that city on the eve of 
Thanksgiving, in the Hotel Lafayette, 
members of the club eating with their 
guests. 

Arsion (N. Y.) ADVERTISING CLUB 
has been organized with 53 charter mem- 
bers. Henry Sayers is president. 

Meeting at McAllen, the Texas Epr- 
TORIAL ASSOCIATION, composed of veter- 
ans of the Texas press, elected Ben F. 
Harigel of LaGrange as president, to suc- 
ceed George H. Boynton of Sherman. 
The executive committee later will choose 
next year’s convention city. Me mbership 
in the Texas Editorial Association is lim- 
ited to those who have been in the news- 
paper “game” 20 years or longer. 

Ernest R. Henes of Wellington, O., 
has been elected chairman of the Lake 
Counties Group of the OH10 NEWSPAPER 
AssocraTION. The next meeting will be 
held in Sandusky, Jan. 14. 


A comprehensive community advertis- 
ing scheme which would provide a large 
fund for newspaper space is being 
advocated by a group of influential mem- 
bers of the GouvERNEUR (N. Y.) CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE. 


SCHOOLS 


RANK L. DENNIS, senior in the 

University of Oklahoma, was elected 
president of the National College Press 
Congress at its annual meeting in 
Norman, Okla., Nov. 12. Purdue Uni- 
versity was selected as next year’s meet- 
ing place. 

Henry P. Edwards, sports writer for 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer; Charles J. 
Rieker, managing editor of the Columbus 
Dispatch; and James F. Beaman, man- 
ager of the central division of the United 
Press, were initiated as associate mem- 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi by the Ohio 
State University chapter Nov. 26. 

February 10-11-12 have been definitely 
determined upon as the dates for the 
annual Oregon state newspaper con- 
ference to be held at the state university 
school of journalism, Eugene. At the 
request of the state editorial association 
the change was made from the dates in 
January recently announced by EpiTor 
& PUBLISHER. 

A trip to Jacksonville, Fla. for 25 
senior girls of Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity is the plan of the school of journal- 
ism of the college, according to 
Professor Gilbert Garretson, department 
head. A similar trip was made by the 
men of the school last year. 

Wisconsin High School Editors’ con- 
ference was held Nov. 25-26 at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin with an attendance 
of 216 students from 36 high schools 
throughout the state. 


Seventy delegates attended the seventh 
annual convention of the Northern In- 
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terscholastic Press Association held at 
the University of North Dakota recently. 
Mary Altendorf, editor of the Maroon 
and Gold, Grafton, N. D., high school 
paper, was elected president. 

Students in the School of Journalism 
of the Georgia State College for 
Women will edit a special edition of the 
Milledgeville (Ga.) Times, Dec. 16. 

Charles L. Allen, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of instructor in 
journalism at the new School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Illinois under 
the direction of Lawrence Murphy. 

February 16, 17 and 18, 1928, have 
been set aside as the dates for the 
Sixteenth Annual Newspaper Institute 
conducted by the School of Journalism 
at the University of Washington for 
members of the Washington Press As- 
sociation. 

C. R. House, formerly managing editor 
of The Chase, monthly sporting paper 
published at Lexington, Ky., has been 
named an instructor in the department of 
journalism of Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Winchester, Ky. d 


HE BELIEVES IN NEWSPAPERS 


Ralph Busbey Praises Press for 
“Throttling Deception in Advertising” 


Praise for “throttling deception in ad- 
vertising” was given newspapers last 
week by Ralph C. Busbey, editor of the 
India Rubber and Tire Review, address- 
ing the convention of the American Tire 
Dealers Association meeting in Louis- 
ville, Ky 


“The great daily newspapers are render- y 


ing the country a tremendous service in 
effectively elevating the standards of re- 
tail advertising through curbing of 
fraudulent advertising copy,” he declared. 
“Moulders of public opinion, stimulators 
of business and leaders in civic 
progress, the daily newspapers of America 
are exerting a potent force for g in 
retail advertising and are lifting to new 
planes of honor and integrity the mer- 
chandise business of the nation.” 


ENTERTAINS NEWS MEN 


Ambassador and Mrs. Dwight W. Mor- 
row entertained the correspondents in 
Mexico City and their wives at a luncheon 
at the embassy, Nov. 30. Representatives 
of the Associated Press, the United Press, 
the New York Times, the New York 
World, the New York Herald Tribune, 
the Chicago Tribune, the Chicago Daily 
News, the Los Angeles Times and the 
Wall Street Journal were present. 


FORMER EDITOR PARDONED 


A pardon issued in compliance with 
the dying request of the late Governor 
Henry L. Whitfield, of Mississippi, 
freed Dr. G. S. Harmon, of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., former editor of the Hattiesburg 
American, from the Mississippi State 
Penitentiary in time to attend funeral 
services for his only daughter at Hatties- 
burg recently. Dr. Harmon was_sent- 


tenced last year to serve ten years in the 
penitentiary on a charge of forgery. 


255,804 


was the average net paid daily 

circulation of The Baltimore Sun 

(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


October, 1927 


The average net paid circulation 

of THE SUNDAY SUN per 

Sunday for the month of October, 
1927, was 200,928. 


Everything in Baltimore 
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THE 42338 SUN 
Morning Evening Sunday 


NEWSPAPER WORK Is | 
“SQ ROMANTIC” 


YES, 


HELLO, is this the reporter?” — 
“This is one of the reporters.” 

“Well, I want the reporter who writes 
the articles for the paper.” 

“This is one of the reporters who 
writes news for the paper.” 

“Are you the reporter who puts in all 
those articles?” y 

“I’m one of them. What can I do for 
you?” | 

“Well, I want to put an article in the 
paper, Have you got your pencil ready?” 

“Ves, I’m all ready.” | 

“Well, here it is. Take it down just 
as I give it to you. Mrs. J. J. Whuzzis 
W-H-U-Z-Z-I-S, and her charming and 
talented daughter, Euphrasia, will leave 
their palatial home, West 38th 
street, today, for a motor trip through 
the east where they will visit her auni 
Lucy in the metropolis of New York 
City. She has a fine home there and iy 
very rich, These two prominent Wichite 
ladies will return in three months to thei 
mansion. Now read that back to me.” | 

“T just took down notes. I didn’t tak 
it verbatim.” 

“T didn’t want it verbatim. I wantec 
you to take it the way I read it. That) 
the way I want it in the paper.” 

‘T’ll put it*in with all the facts cor: 
rect.” : 

“That ain’t the idea. I want it put it 
the way I gave it to you, if I have ti 
pay for it. How much will I have to pay 
to get it put in the way I gave it t 
our” | 

“You'll have to talk to the advertisin 
department about that.” | 

“Well, I’ll take it to the other paper. 
never was so insulted in my life.” 
Wichita Beacon. 


A. N. A. DIRECTORS TO MEET 


Next meeting of the directors of th 
Association of National Advertisers wi 
be in New York on December 15. 


195,000Daily _ 
425,000 Sunday 


git? The largest # 2 # 
home-delivered 
circulation of ¢ 
any paper in its 
territory #224 


Pittsburgh 


Newspaper map has chan} od 


The Sun-Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sun in 
the evening field, and The Post 
an a Times Sunday morn- 
ing. 


is | 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROW- 
ING NEWSPAPER { 


Largest Sunday Circulation 


in Western Pennsylvania — 


National advertising representatives: Paul 
Block, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New ¥ 3 | 
Century Bldg., Chicago; General Motors — 
Bldg., Detroit; Little Bldg., Boston; Com: | 
monwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. a 
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Which Is The Most Interesting? 


Pictures that have the same color 
throughout get but a small audience. The 
more natural pictures—pictures that get 
the larger audience—are pictures which 
have the details—complete pictures with 
light portions and dark portions—pic- 
tures with balanced color. 

The same is true of news type faces. 

No one would even think of setting all 
the news in a newspaper in bold face type 
throughout, because in addition to being 
black there is no relief in the individual 
letters. 

A readable type—one that can be read 
for a long time without tiring the eyes— 
must be a balanced type. There must be 
light portions and dark portions to the 


individual letters. Not too light, and not 
too dark. But certainly not all an even 
tone. 

Many newspapers, such as The New 
York Times, New York Sun, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Dallas Times-Herald, Seat- 
tle Times and nearly two hundred others, 
have found Intertype IDEAL News Face 
true to its name—IDEAL for easy read- 
ing. There are many reasons why your 
newspaper should use this face. 

Let your readers decide whether your 
newspaper should have a new dress— 
new interest—new life. The nearest In- 
tertype sales office has the plan, which 
will be sent just as soon as you say the 
word. 


Intertype matrices are STANDARD for slug-casting machines 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


Text set in 10 Point Intertype Ideal News 
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COLUMBUS (0O.) CITIZEN CREATES GOOD 
WILL WITH WEEKLY SCHOOL PAGE 


150 Pupils and Teachers Work with Paper in Covering 
School News—Hudson Dispatch Gives 
Carriers Turkey 


(THROUGH 150 pupil reporters and 
teachers who collect news for its 
weekly school section, the Columbus (O.) 
Citizen has created interest and goodwill 
among 60,000 school children of the city 
and their parents. 

At the beginning of each school term, 
the school editor asks the principal or 
headmaster of every school in Columbus 
and suburbs to appoint two pupils as 
Citizen school reporters. 

Before the present system was inaug- 
urated, the school page editor had a hard 
task filling his space. Now his job is 
finding room for the avalanche of news 
items each Friday. 

The Citizen recently gave a term 
banquet for its assistants in the schools, 
at which Prof. Joseph S. Myers, head 
of the Ohio State University School of 
Journalism, «Managing Editor Harry 
Busey, and other members of the Citizen 
staff spoke.. The superintendent of 
schools and the president of the board of 
education both complimented the Citizen 
on its systent’ and the training it gives 
school reporters. 

The student-reporter system frequently 
brings front page stories into the Citizen 
office. One. student-reporter recently 
turned in a!story about six pairs of 
twins in one} building. 

William S.;Cunningham, editor of the 
section, is a product of the Ohio State 
University school of journalism. 


CARRIED SON’S PAPERS 


Norfolk Youth Wins Spelling Contest 
and Father Pays 


A. B. Consolvo, firm member of Con- 
solvo & Overmyer, cut stone contractors, 
Norfolk, Va., temporarily joined the 
carrier forces of the Norfolk (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch last week, by betting 
with his twelve year old son on their 
respective abilities at spelling. 

Mr. Consolvo bet his services on his 
son’s paper route against a dollar, and 
went down fighting, in a match refereed 
by Mrs. Consolvo. 

Though uncommunicative about the 
contest in general, Mr. Consolvo sug- 
gested to friends that A. B. Jr., struck 
him repeatedly below the cerebrum with 
words which he had just finished studying 
in his junior high school courses. 


USES OUTSIDE PROMOTION 


John G. Gordon, managing editor of the 
Cincinnati Post, explains that paper’s re- 
cent circulation growth as due to outside 
promotion—house to house distribution 
of circulars, use of advertising novelties, 
entertainment at community gatherings, 
display advertising in other newspapers, 
billboard, street-car and movie advertis- 
ing, and stunts at ball parks, etc. Office 
advertising, Mr. Gordon believes, is 
futile and wasteful, since the newspaper’s 
own product must be its best advertise- 
ment. 


PUTS AD ON TABLET 


The Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune 
is using a tablet with a cover design 


showing one of its juvenile strip charac- 
ters, carrying a fountain pen and pencil 
set which the Tribune gives for new 
subscribers, to promote circulation and 
advertise its comics. The tablets are 
sold to drug stores for 2% cents and 
retailed by them for five cents. 


ENTERTAINS CARRIERS 


Class A agents and carrier boys of the 
Springfield (Ill.) State Register through- 
out the suburban territory were guests 
of the paper Nov. 23. The “T. N. T. 
Club” was organized. Talks were made 
by Hon. Thomas Rees, publisher; John 
A. Beckett, district representative; Sam 
Dodd, country circulation manager; 
Robert L. Stubbs, city editor, and Fred 
V. Schuch, circulation manager. 


“BLUE STREAK” HELPS 


Makers of the Chicago Daily News 
credit a share of their advance in circula- 
tion to a “Blue Streak” edition, which 
takes the place of the bromidic pink sport- 
ing finals. The “Blue Streak” name 
comes from a blue border printed on paper 
used for the final sporting editions, from 
five o’clock on. Introduced some time ago 
by Walter A. Strong, publisher, the idea 
has been given wide and successful local 
promotion. 


GIVES CARRIERS TURKEYS 


The Hudson Dispatch of Union City, 
N. J., gave 15 of its carrier boys Thanks- 
giving turkeys for obtaining new readers 
for the paper. Boys who failed to get 
eight subscribers, the required number, 
were paid 50 cents each for the sub- 
scriptions they turned in. 


MOVES MAIN OFFICE 


The Circulation Builder, Herbert Hun- 
gerford, editor, has moved its main office 
from 116 W. 39th street, New York, to 
Scarsdale, N. Y. Larger quarters for 
its New York office have been obtained 
at 114 West 32nd street. 


HAS VETERAN READERS 


The Cassville (Mo.) Democrat recently 
announced the names of 46 subscribers 
who have been on the mailing list since 
the paper was established 57 years ago 
by Dr. John Ray, grandfather of the 
present editor. 


STARTS TRUCK SERVICE 


The Wilmington (Del.) Morning News 
thas established a truck delivery service 
through the Del-Mar-Va peninsula. 


PRIZES FOR TOUNGE SLIPS 


The New York Journal is offering 
daily prizes of $10, $5 and ten prizes of 
$1 for tongue slips, such as “Pass the 
pigs, fleas” and “I only take a headache 
to get rid of a terrible pill.” 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Ruel McDaniel 
A. J. Ballard 


Average Net Paid Circulation for October 


Evening 


248,345 


Morning 


244,795 


Sunday 


288,913 


THE WEEKLY STAR 


481, 


120 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
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TRY THIS ONE ON YOUR 
“BIGGEST” READERS! 


IN a speech the other day the 
Earl of Derby, who is 62, con- 
fessed he hadn’t touched his toes 
for 50 years. 

London newspapers immedi- 
ately got busy, They telephoned 
a number of prominent men and 
asked them if they could do the 
trick. It started all rotund Eng- 


lishmen past middle age asking 


themselves and each other the 
weighty question “Can you touch 
your toes?” 

Cc. W. R. Nevinson, the artist, 
said he’d never seen his toes. 
When George Bernard Shaw heard 
the question on the telephone he 
said: 

“Is that what you've called up 
to ask me? Well, God forgive 
you.” 


PLAN GOLF PILGRIMAGE 


Artists, Writers and Advertisers Leave 
New York in January for Florida 


The Winter Golf League of Advertis- 
ing Interests, and the Artists’ and 
Writers’ Golf Association will leave New 
York for Florida next month, where they 
will hold their winter golf tournaments. 

The Advertisers go to St. Augustine, 
leaving New York Jan, 12, for tourna- 
ments from Jan. 16 to 20. 

The Artists and Writers leave Jan. 20 
for Palm Beach. Their first tournament 
begins Jan. 23. 

George Ade is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Writers’ group. 
Other members of the committee are Rex 
Beach, Irvin S. Cobb, Clare Briggs, Fon- 
taine Fox, H. T. Webster and Bob Davis. 


Leading Dailies Choose 
the Ludlow because— 


with the Ludlow their compos 
tors can create stronger displa 
advertisements and better neu 


headings. 


The always-new faces produce 
in sluglines with the Ludlow wi 
assure ahigh standard of attra 
tiveness in ads and help increas 
the prestige of the entire pape 


Radia 


ONCE UPON A TIME) 
By CHESTER B. BAHN ___ 


ONCE upon a time, there appeared 
Rotogravure Section which failed 
contain a photo of : 
1. A ski-ing devotee, sailing throy 


pace. 

2. A bathing beauty. 

3. The champ. coffee-drinker, oran; 
eater or flap-jack consumer. 

4. An aerial dare-devil performing 
‘plane stunt. 

5. A society bride in her gown, or 
Army officer and his newly acquii 
Missus walking under an arch of swor 

6. A Hollywood movie star’s conc 
tion of what next year’s Parisian mi 
will be. | 

7. An advertiser’s young hopeful, w 
a caption referring to the happy, smil 
face of innocent childhood. 

8. Mt. Vesuvius. 

9. Niagara Falls. 

10. A naval fleet at maneuvers. 

11. A high diver midway betwi 
springboard and water. | 

12. “Action” as expressed by 

(a) Auto racing. 
(b) Boat racing. 
(c) Horse racing. 
(d) Baseball game. | 
(e) Football game. 

13. An opera star before the “milk 

14. President Coolidge and a visit 
delegation of Rotarians, plumbers 
“home folks.” | 

15. The Prince of Wales on or off. 

Eighty per cent. of the paper’s § 
scribers failed to survive the shock— 
others took the paper solely for 
funnies. | 


O'HARA LEAVES MACFADDEN 


William H. O’Hara, formerly assist 
to Guy L. Harrington, former treasu 
of Macfadden Publications, has resig 
effective Nov. 30. Mr. Harrington 
signed Oct. 31. 


Ss 


| 


Ludlow Typograph Compan 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Boston: 470 Atlantic Avenue 
New York: 63 Park Row 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


pe 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 


& 
, 
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Enthusiasm 


A few of the newspaper * : af F ’ 
markets benefiting from OW are you going to increase linage in 1928? 
Knight Certified Service: 


There is only one sound way — through a more efficient 


Chicago Evening American advertising staff. 


St. Louis Star / ‘ 
Broad _ national experience has taught us how to BUILD 


Minneapolis Tribune LINAGE through raising the efficiency of display staffs. 


Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Teer Bans Let us start now, We can prove to you through the publishers 


we have served that we can improve your net profits in 1928. 
Washington, D. C. Herald ; , 
Is it worth a 2-cent stamp to learn the details? 
El Paso Herald and Times 
The Knight Certified Manual -— presenting a newspaper 


market from the advertiser’s point of view and based on a 


Houston Chronicle 
Galveston News-Tribune ‘ S.A : ; : 
certified study of families in the market Sis a national insti- 


R feelin : : 
ochester Times-Union tution. Its unbiased truths are recognized by space buyers 


Utica Observer-Dispatch throughout the country. It takes newspapers out of com- 
Bi eiiva StarGasette petitive situations and shows how to sell the newspaper’s own 


Troy Record product. 


Waterbury Republican Let us build a manual on your market ~and build linage 
and American 


through a staff literally set on fire with enthustasm. 
Harrisburg Telegraph 


Miami Herald 


EMERSON B. KNIGHT, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Obituary 


rwin E. Woop, 79, political editor of 

the Chicago Evening Journal 1875-80 
and in 1887 associate editor of the New 
York Commercial-Advertiser, former Il- 
linois legislator, and until his retirement 
10 years ago editor of Bit and Spur died 
Nov. 22 in Silver Cross hospital, Joliet, 
Ill. 

James Lester HitTcHCock, 54, man- 
ager of transportation for the Salt Lake 
City Tribune and for 15 years superin- 
tendent of the paper’s power plant, died 
at Holy Cross Hospital last week fol- 
lowing an operation. 

Lincotn E, Smits, 62, editor and pub- 
lisher of the South Lyon (Mich.) Herald, 
died Friday, Nov. 25. For many years 
Mr. Smith was editor and publisher of 
the Pinckney (Muich.) Dispatch. 

Witutam. Vinson” Ervin, SR. 67, 
founder of the Big Spring (Tex.) En- 
terprise, which he edited until his retire- 
ment in 1915, died recently at Big Spring. 
He was a native, of Mississippi. 

Frank R. Jesse, 52, for a long time a 
compositor on Portland (Ore.) mnewspa- 
pers, died suddenly from a heart attack 
Nov. 18. He was a native of Missouri. 

Joun Epwarp RasTALt, 88, pioneer 
Wisconsin newspaper man and the last 
surviving member of the John Brown 
Kansas free staters, was buried on Nov. 
22 in Arlington cemetery at Washington. 
Mr. Rastall became an apprentice printer 
with the Milwaukee Sentinel in 1856. 

Mrs. Hersert O. Lewis, 37, of Colo- 
nie, N. Y., correspondent for the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press and Evening News, 
died Nov. 23 in the Albany City hospi- 
tal. She was born at Fair Haven, Vt. 

Francis Key, a former member of the 
staff of the Kansas City Star, died last 
week in Kansas City. Key, who was in 
his senior year at the University of Mli- 
nois, was named junior news editor of 
the Daily Illini, student newspaper, and 
editor of the Siren, the university's hu- 
morous publication. 

Epwin Ruptey, former editor of the 
North Buffalo News and the Black Rock 
News of Buffalo, died in his home in 
that city. After retirement he was a 
frequent contributor to Buffalo and 
Western New York mewspapers and 
trade journals. 

Henry B, SHANNON, an employe of 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler for 
42 years, died last week at his home in 
Arlington, Mass. When typesetting was 
done by hand, Shannon was the fastest 
compositor in the office. He was a 
member of the Boston Typographical 
Union No. 13 and several other benevo- 
lent orders connected with printing. 

Tuomas B. Manoney of Roxbury, 
Mass., make-up man with the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald-Traveler for several 
years and before that with New York 
papers for 15 years, died last week at 
the age of 

J. Atten WHeE<At, at one time associ- 
ated with the Richmond (Va.) Times as 
society and sports editor, died suddenly 
of heart failure at his home in Char- 
lottesville, Va., recently. He was buried 
in Thornrose cemetery, Staunton, Va. 

Birch W. REASONER, 50, circulation 
manager of the Terre Haute (ind. ) 
Star, died Nov. 26 in Terre Haute after 
a few hours’ illness. He had been ill 
some time ago but apparently was on the 
way to recovery. Mr. Reasoner was 


Largest Circulation 
and 


Largest Volume of 
Advertising 


of any Daily west 


of Missouri. 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


New York in Dinsias Chicago 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY , 3 NORRIS HILL JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison: Ave. 610 Hearst Bldg, 910 Hearst Bldg. 
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with the Star 25 years. His wife and 
one daughter survive. 


Capt, WALTER E. Pacan, publisher of 
the Lakewood (O.) Post, died Nov. 28 
at his home in that suburb of Cleve- 
land. He had been ill several weeks. At 
one time he was business manager of 
Szabadsg, Cleveland Hungarian daily. 

Dr. Jutes TrempBiay, LL.D., a leading 
French - Canadian literateur and some 
years ago prominent in newspaper circles 
of Montreal and Ottawa, died suddenly, 
Monday, Nov. 28, at his home in Ottawa. 
He served successively on La Patrie, La 
Presse, Le Devoir and Herald of Montreal 
and later the Jowrnal and Citizen in 
Ottawa. He was likewise the editor-in- 
chief and founder of the now defunct 
Le Temps and La Justice, French news- 
papers. He was the author of 15 volumes 
of poetry and prose. 

Joun P. Wits, 51, for some years 
connected with the advertising depart- 
ments of the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelli- 
gencer and New Era, died at his home in 
that city after a long illness, Nov. 25. 

SamurL H. MacCurcHEon, assistant 
superintendent of the Hotel and Railroad 
News Company, Boston, died last week at 
his home in Roxbury, Mass. His first 
newspaper work was with the New York 
Journal, in the circulation department. 
In 1900 he went to Boston and was cir- 
culation manager of the Boston American 
until 1912. For a time he was employed 
by the Christian Science Momtor. 

Miss Harrier M. Ditton, formerly 
‘“Mamah Dean” and an assistant to the 
Soldiers’ Friend of the Chicago Herald & 
‘Examiner, died Nov. 26 after a long ill- 
ness, at her home in La Grange, Ill. 


LADY BEAVERBROOK DIES 


Lady Beaverbrook, wife of Baron 
Beaverbrook, London newspaper pub- 
lisher, died Dec. 1, after an illness which 
ended in heart disease. Lady Beaver- 
brook was Miss Gladys Drury, daughter 
of the late General Charles William 
Drury of Halifax, Nova Scotia. She 
was married to Baron Beaverbrook, who 
was William Maxwell Aitken, in 1906. 


JOHN McKEAGUE 


John McKeague, 65, for many years 
employed in the circulation department 
of the Salt Lake City (Utah) Tribune 
died at his home in Salt Lake City, Nov. 
e at McKeague was born in Buffalo, 


VETERAN DIES 


William Henry Rudolph, for 35 years 
a reporter for New York City news- 
papers in the Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn, died Nov. 24 in his home, in 
Brooklyn. , 


ERNEST C. ROWE DEAD 


Ernest C. Rowe, for 14 years man- 
ager of the investor’s service of the 
New York American, died Nov. 26, at 
his home in Mount Vernon, N. Y. He 
was 62 years old. 


BUY ONCE— 


and you’ve bought 


EVERYTHING! 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


—In Indianapolis 


Dominant Coverage 


with ONE Paper 


—No Top-Heavy 
Advertising Cost! 


DVERTISING must 
always justify its existence—it must 
pay its costs out of the actual net 
profits it produces ... No sales 
manager wants a topheavy advertis- 
ing cost saddled against any of his 
territories, and no advertising exec- 
utive willfully would permit it. 


One of the reasons why Indianapolis 
is an exceptionally profitable market 
is the long-demonstrated fact that 
one newspaper—The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS—gives such dominant cover- 
age that expenditures for other 
advertising are unnecessary. . . 81% 
coverage of all Indianapolis families 
(which means practically 100% of 
the worth-while English reading 
families) and a remarkably thorough 
coverage throughout the 70-mile 
Indianapolis Radius —all at a single, 
reasonable cost! 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Alls The Indianapolis Radius 


: 
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“ 
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* 

DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager { 

. DAN A. CARROLL ae _ E, LUTZ 

New York: 4119 Hast 42nd St. “Mica8°: The tower Buildiog 
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VERMONT-— 


A Better Market 
“After the Flood” 


Vermont’s rehabilitation program, following the flood damage of 
November 4, is already under way in accordance with a plan out- 
lined by Secretary Hoover after a visit to the State. 


~ Here are the four main activities: 


1. Rehabilitation of farms, homes and families, including 
replacement of buildings, stock and equipment, through the 
agency of the American Red Cross. These purchases are made 
through established local distribution channels. 


2. Extension of long-term, low-rate credits to impaired industry 
and commerce through the medium of the New England Council. 


3. Reconstruction of highways and bridges by the State 
Highway Department assisted by the Federal Government. 


4. Immediate rebuilding of railway lines, on which freight and 
express service already is approaching normal. 


Pursuance of this program can mean but one thing—an unpre- 
cedented demand for labor and merchandise in Vermont during - 
the next year. Far from being impaired, the State’s purchasing 
power will be greatly increased. In addition to an abnormal 
demand for building materials, other merchandise of all sorts 
will be needed to replace damaged stocks, for which the labor of 
thousands employed in the rehabilitation program will create an 
active demand. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer 
Bennington Banner Burlington Free Press 
Rutland Herald St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 


g 
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WASHINGTON STAR MAKING SURVEY OF 
PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 


Regional Reports to Be Released by McClure’s—‘“‘Guggen- 
heim” Issued as Newspaper Feature—Doubleday 
Page Syndicate Retains Name 


HE Washington Star's presidential 
survey, a report of presidential de- 
velopments prepared by 150 correspond- 
ents spotted through cities, towns and 
farming districts of the country, is be- 
ing prepared for serial publication in 
January by the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate. 

In its original form the report will run 
into approximately 30,000 words. The 
Star will publish this in its Sunday edi- 
tions with a weekly summary of about 


1,000 words. The summary will be dis- 
tributed for simultaneous release with 
the Star. 


McCLOY JOINS ALLIANCE 


William C. McCloy has left the New 
York Post to join the staff of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. He will 
assist in editing and preparing copy. Mr. 
McCloy was editor-in-chief of the New 
York Sun during the Dana regime and 
has been connected with the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Philadelphia Tele- 
graph and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. He has had more than 20 years 
of newspaper experience. 


COVER AVIATION 


A corps of aviation writers, headed by 
Frank J. Carmody, is covering the avia- 
tion conference held in Washington, Dec. 
5 to 9, for the Ullman Feature Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


The Metropolitan Newspaper Service 
has | obtained a number of Christmas 
stories for December, “The 


Christmas 


J. J. Bosdan, Editor 


ORUDAWI 


Party,” by Zona Gale; “Christmas Eve’s 
Day,” by Barry Benefield; “To Love Is 
To Laugh,” by Coningsby Dawson, and 
“Good Business Christmas,” by Sophie 
Kerr. On its December list, also, are 
stories by Edna Ferber, E. Phillips 
Oppenheim, Robert McBlair and Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning. 


REMAINS “D. P. SYNDICATE” 


Doubleday, Page & Co, has announced 
that the D. P. Syndicate will continule 
to use its present name after the amalga- 
mation with Doran, Jan. 1. M. R. Wern- 
er’s “Tammany” and the lately discovered 
‘Boswell manuscripts, dealing with fa- 
mous Eighteenth century figures, will be 
two of the early releases for the com- 
ing year. 


PLANNING BOOKS 


Miss Helen Rowland, “Mrs. Solomon” 
of King Features, is soon to publish a 
book entitled “Simple Vamping” “for 
girls who expect to do their proposing 
early in Leap Year.” Mrs. Helen F. 
Jameson, King Features beauty writer, 
now in Paris with her daughter, is plan- 
ning a book on fashions and frivolities in 
Paris. 


SYNDICATING ‘“GUGGENHEIM” 


“Guggenheim,” the puzzle game re- 
cently issued in book form by Milton 
MacKaye, of the New York Post staff, 
and his wife, Dorothy Disney, of the ad- 
vertising staff of Johns-Manville, Inc., is 
being syndicated by McNaught Syndicate, 
Inc. New York. Mr. MacKaye and 
Miss Disney were married two weeks 
ago. 


MORALS ? 


importance to America. 


NEW McNAUGHT STRIP 


Ken Kling, cartoonist, creator of “Joe 
and Asbestos,” is drawing a new strip, 
“Windy Riley,” for McNaught Syndi- 
cate, Inc. The strip will carry an optional 
racing tip feature. 


ISSUES REVIEW OF YEAR 


The annual Review of the Year, a page 
story by Fannie Hurst, and editorials by 
Dr. Frank Crane and Bruce Barton are 
on the McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
Christmas list. 


ISSUES MOVIE FEATURE 


King Editors’ Features, 99 Oxford 
street, Glen Ridge, N. J., will issue an 
amateur movie feature called “The Reel 
ied (cat Movies” beginning 
an. 1. 


JOIN KING SALES STAFF 


Eli C. Minton and Elwin B. Thomp- 
son have been added to the sales depart- 
ment of King Features Syndicate. 


ADDS ETIQUETTE LESSONS 


The Ledger Syndicate has added to its 
one-panel “habit-formers” a sketch and 
verse by Mary Lombard and L. 
Holden. 


STORES USE BIG ADS 


Pre-holiday advertising bulges have 
started in Illinois papers and promise to 
bring record linage figures. The Decatur 
Review on Friday night published a five- 
and-a-quarter-page ad for the Block & 
Kuhl department store, nearly double the 
largest contract space the paper had ever 
published prior to that time. The same 
night the Moline (Ill.) Dispatch set a 
record for its own advertising department 
when the New York store published a 


five-page advertisement. Both sales were 


one-day events. 


MANY ASPIRANTS FOR) 
WALTER CAMP’S SHOES > 


Press Services, Newspapers and Syne 
dicates Select All-American 
Elevens Before Gridirons 
Are Cool 


Before Army and Navy had fired the 
last gun of their annual conflict at the 
Polo Grounds Saturday, Nov. 26, at least 
two teams of All-Americans had been 
immortalized in tyne, and the returns on 
others were being assembled by news- 
paper, syndicate and press service sports 
editors. 

The United Press selection was one of 
the first in the field, appearing Friday. 
The New York Sun publishea its list 
on Saturday. Both teams were group 
selections—the United Press using more 
than 200 writers on U. P. papers through- 
out the country to obtain sectional rec- 
ommendations, and a committee of 25 
coaches to make the final selections. 

The Sun also used scouts in all parts 
of the country, its final choice being made 
from 129 college and university teams, 

The consensus selection of the Asso- 
ciated Press will not appear until Dec. 
11. It is being prepared by more than 
200 sports writers and coaches. The 
Rockne-Warner-Jones All-American, is- 
sued by Christy Walsh, was scheduled 
for release Dec. 4. 

Joe Williams, of the New York Tele- 
gram, aided by Scripps-Howard sports 
writers edited one of the new choices, 

Despite the number of mythical elevens, 
circulation managers -were doubtiul, gen- 
erally, that football had any appreciable 
effect on sales. ‘Morning papers with 
Sunday editions reported slight increases 
on Sunday mornings following majot 
games, “not noticeable” in the general 
circulation figures, according to C. A 
Flanagan, circulation manager of the 
New York Times. ‘ 

: Evening papers felt slightly more ef: 
ect. 


CLARENCE DARROW | 


will write a special article, exclusively for the clients of The World- 
Wide News Service on: 


DOES DIVORCE TEND TO DETERIORATE NATIONAL 


For release December 18. 


J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


Britain’s ‘‘ex-and-next” Premier, has given us a statement expound- 
ing his scheme for a naval disarmament which will be found of great 
For release December 18. 


WIRE FOR THESE COPIES. They will be sent to you for refusal. 


We have thirty-one other releases on varied subjects from Tirpitz to Elinor 
News Service. Instruct your mailing clerk to bring to your desk the WORLD 


Glyn, all written exclusively for the World-Wide 
-WIDE NEWS SERVICE’S promotion leaflet. 


Anna M. Weiss, Manager 
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SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN affords the greatest ease of installation 
ind operation, accessibility and speed. 

RIGID HEAVY FRAMING with double support (exclusive 
Duplex features) for top structure gives added steadiness and elimi- 
lates vibrations at high speeds, 375, 400, or 425 r.p.m. 


INGLE BASE PLATES absolutely assure alinement in installation 
iin later rearrangement or additions. 


DUPLEX SUPER-DUTY UNIT 


PLAIN SIDE VIEW 


showing smooth safe gear shielding with extreme 
accessibility of all working parts and reinforcing 
strength of upper double supports. 


4l 


Se 
i% 


ENGINEERING STRENGTH lies in the special test bronze and 
steel of gears and oversize shafts, all designed to a carrying strength 
more than ten times the heaviest running burden at high speeds. 


Also in the extra size bearing supports, 


bronze bearings, extra 
wide face of all gearings. 


Heat-proof and Seize-proof bearings; the best and most expen- 
sive cylinder bearing of any press—and a life-long guarantee, 


DUPLEX SUPER-DUTY UNIT 


DRIVE GEAR VIEW 


showing individual unit drive and special hinged 
cover of cylinder journal bearing and gears, com- 
pletely accessible for care and inspection. 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS 


he NEW YORK WORLD tells Editor & Publisher {page 11, October 22, 1927} 


that when the largest builders in the 


untry declared it impossible to meet their requirements in press design, The DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
nee ee 


IDIT!: The result is “the most compact high spee 


RING YOUR PRESS PROBLEMS, BIG OR LITTLE, 
EAN OF NEWSPAPER PRESS DESIGNERS OF THE 
»)-OPERATIVE SERVICE IN YOUR NEEDS. 


d press equipment ever erected.” 


TO THE ENGINEERING STAFF OF THE DUPLEX, TO THE 
WORLD TODAY—AND HAVE THE EXPERIENCE OF REAL 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


['W YORK: World Building 


CHICAGO: 77 W. Washington St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: deYoung Building 


1 N 3 
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WOMAN PUBLISHER WINS SUCCESS WITH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PAPERS 


Mrs. Marja Gomolska Soon to Move Plant to New Building— 
Mildred Lovell Joins New York 
Daily News 


MBE>: MARJA J. GOMOLSKA, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Polish 
weeklies, Slowo Polskie, of Utica, N. Y., 
and Polonia, of 
Syracuse, is prob- 
ably the only wo- 
man publisher of 
foreign language 
papers in the 
country. Mrs. 
Gomolska’s 
papers were both 
purchased by her 
as failing ven- 
tures and both 
have become 
flourishing _ busi- 
nesses in her 
hands. 

Mrs. Gomolska 
acquired the 
Slowo Polskie in 1917. It had been pub- 
lished as a four-page paper since 1908. 
It has grown up to editions of 12 and 16 
pages in the ten years of Mrs. Gomol- 
ska’s control. Mrs. Gomolska will move 
it, in a short time, to a new building 
which has been built for it, with new 
presses and equipment. 

The Syracuse weekly was started in 
1916 and was taken over by Mrs. Gomol- 
ska in 1925. 

Mrs. Gomolska ‘built circulation with 
such features as an Americanization ques- 
tionnaire, printed in Polish and English ; 
a woman’s page; news pictures; comic 
strips and so on. She is a member of 
the Americanization Council of Utica. 


Marya J. GoMoLsKa 


EDITOR’S WIFE DECORATED 


Belgians Honor Mrs. Hugh Bancroft 
for Work in Music 


Because of her efforts to make carillon 
music as familiar and beloved in Amer- 
ica. as it is in Belgium, Mrs. Hugh 
Bancroft, wife of the editor of the 
Boston News Bureau, has been decorated 
with the Order of the Crown with gold 
palms by the King of the Belgians. The 
presentation was made by Thomas H. 
Robbins, Belgian consul. Mrs. Bancroft 
a few years ago gave a carillon to St. 
Stephen’s church, Cohasset, Mass., where 
her summer home is located, as a 
memorial to her dead mother, Mrs. 
Clarence W. Barron. Each year she has 
brought to Cohasset distinguished Belgian 
musicians who have given concerts on 
the carillon during the summer. 


STORY LOOSENS PURSES | 


Girl Journalism Student’s Story Raises 
$2,000 for Fund 


Miss Katherine Krause, of Ogden, 
Utah, a student in the school of journal- 
ism of St. Mary’s College, South Bend, 
Ind., recently earned her spurs as a newS- 
paper reporter by writing a heart-interest 
story on the Volunteers of America in 
South Bend, which loosed the public 
purse strings to the extent of $2,000. 

Miss Krause was assigned to the story 
by the South Bend Tribune, which is co- 
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Gross 


operating with the school of journalism 
in giving practical training to the students. 
She visited the Emergency Home, accom- 
panied by a Tribune photographer, and 
almost before the ink on the story was 
dry, money began to come in, 

Miss Krause is in her fourth year at 
St. Mary’s. She hopes to follow journal- 
istic work after graduation. 


ACTRESS TURNS NEWSWOMAN 


Mildred Lovell Writing Series for New 
York Daily News 


Mildred Lovell, a former actress, is 
breaking into the newspaper business by 
writing on the subject she knows best. 
She is making ar- 
rangements with 
Max Reinhardt, 
German pro- 
ducer, to play a 
small part in 
“Everyman” in 
order to write a 
series for the 
Neu York Daily 
News on how the 
famous showman 
works. 

Miss Lovell has 
decided that she 
likes writing bet- 
ter than acting. 
After she was graduated from Columbia 
she went out west to Hollywood, hoping 
sn vain for a chance to play in the movies. 
She went on to Honolulu, where she 
played in stock. 

This last summer she did some free 
lance writing abroad. She has had ex- 
perience on the Union City (N. J.) Hud- 
son Dispatch and the North Side News, 
a New York community paper. 


Mitprep LOvELL 


OBSERVE DRAMA DAY 


The Woman’s Press Club of New York 
City met Saturday, Nov. 26, at the Wal- 
dorf for a varied program in observance 
of Drama Day. Henry E. Dixey, the 
actor, and other members of the theatrical 
profession furnished the entertainment. 


CHANGES POSITION 


Miss Helen O’Connor, formerly asso- 
ciate editor of the Homer (Neb.) Star, 
now is society editor for the Sioux City 
(la.) Tribune. She succeeds Miss Kath- 
leen Conway. 


IDAHO EDITORS MEET 


H. S. Wetherell, of the Post Falls 
(Idaho) Advance was re-elected president 
of the Idaho State Editorial Association 
at its meeting at Moscow, Idaho, recently. 
Edward F. Mason, of the University of 
Idaho, was elected secretary. 


KE the Linotype Mailbag } 


“Two Days Before Expected” 


“May we at this time congrat- 
ulate you on the speed in which 
you take care of your orders? We 
didn’t expect this order to arrive 
for at least two days yet.” 


GERING COURIER 
Gering, Neb. 
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I am very pleased to 
announce the addition 
to our organization of 
the following gentlemen: 


Mr. J. H. Kyle, Mr. Arthur I. Boyer 
and Mr. H. S. Woodman have joined 
our New York Office. 


Mr. E. M. Loftus and Mr. Earle A. 
Davenport have joined our Chicago 


Office. 


Mr. Carl Sitta, who was with me for a 
number of years, has re-joined our 


Detroit Office. 


In addition, we shall open a Pacific Coast Office 
on January Ast, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
which will be under the management of: 


Mr. Donald Sias © 


who has been associated with the advertising busi- 
ness for a number of years, and for the last few 
years has been advertising manager of the California 
Walnut Growers Association. 


Out 


| Paul Block and Associates 


Paul Block 

Charles J. Boyle 
Herman G. Halsted 
Cornelius A. Regan 


Arthur Thurnau 
Frank Curtis 


Charles Collier 
Owen Fleming 


Nigel Cholmeley-Jones Sam Smart 
Wylie Kinney Fred H. Salsman 
Dan Nicoll Crawford L. Elder 
Herbert L. Haskell M. L. Tyler 


J. R. Rutherford 
Max Block 

D. Peyton Bevans 
Paul Hanson 

R. R. Mamlok 
Sam Schmid 

N. F. Foote 

Jay H. Kyle 
Vern Priddy 
Jesse Bloch 


Harry S. Gould 
Kent Hanson 

Paul Frank 

Carl F. Sitta 

Earle A. Davenport 
E. M. Loftus 
Arthur I. Boyer 
H. S. Woodman 
Donald Sias 
Carleton Block 
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f,, THE 
_ Final score~ 
RESULTS | 


" US ee 
“iyi PNR S| FTER all it is efficiency that wins the day, 
* A and forges ahead. Arguments and discus- 
eg sion are all right in their place, but the 
aan deciding factor is RESULTS. 


Shakespeare says, “A good wine needs no 
bush —meaning, of course, that its superior 
qualities advertise themselves. This is true also 


of gas, as an industrial fuel. | "4 
heBS 


Gas furnaces installed in all manner of indus- 
tries are the most potent arguments for installing 
more gas furnaces in similar manufactories. 
Competitors must keep abreast of the times in 
methods of production or they will soon fall 
behind in the matter of profits. 


If you do not know what gas furnaces are doing 
for other companies, in your line of business, 
find out at once. Write and ask your gas com- 
pany. Details are available on practically every 
kind of industrial pursuit practised in this 
country. 


Gas is the preferred fuel for over 60,000 users. 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH GAS 


i 
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GOOD TIMES COMING, 
SAYS M. H. LONG 


Member of John M. Branham Com- 
pany Sees 1928 Prosperous Despite 
Presidnetial Year—Competi- 
tion Keener in All Lines 


Opposing the old-fashioned belief that 
the presidential year is usually an off- 
year for business, Monroe H. Long, of the 
John M. Branham 
Company, special 
representatives, is 
looking forward 
to a prosperous 
1928 as far as ad- 
vertising is con- 
cerned. 

“Competition 
will be more se- 
vere and profits 
smaller in all 
lines than this 
year,” he declared 
in an Epitor & 
PUBLISHER inter- 
view. “This will 
mean _ increased 
advertising appropriations. 

“The automobile business, particularly, 
is facing the keenest competition in its 
history. The Ford campaign will stimu- 
late activity by other automotive indus- 
tries, which will be forced to compete 
with the Ford demand that will be 
created and is already here. 

“Business men of the country, I _be- 
lieve, particularly those controlling 
finances, will keep business up in 1928 
through the medium of easy money. 

“Added to regular business, I look for 
big expenditures for political advertising 
in 1928. I disagree with the pessimists 
who see a slump ahead.” 


IMPRESSED WITH TEXAS 


M. H. Lone 


Frank Duffy Sees Gelden Opportunities 
for Lone Star State 


Importance of market information in 
selling the southwest to the rest of the 
country was stressed by J. Frank Duffy, 
of the John Budd Company, New York 
special representatives, in addresses he 
delivered before the 10th District meeting 
of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion at El Paso and the El Paso Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Duffy, on his return to New York 
this week, told Eprror & PuBLISHER that 
he was impressed with the golden oppor- 
tunities for advertisers in the whole south- 
west, which he reported was in a very 
thriving condition. 

On his trip Mr. Duffy was guest of 
Frank G. Huntress of the San Antonio 
Express on a tour of the southwest Texas 
territory. He also visited Paul Sergent, 
assistant general manager of the EH] Paso 
Herald and Times. 


H. W. Hildebrant, former advertising 
representative of several newspapers in 
the middle west, including the Christian 
Science Monitor and the Kansas City 


Editor & Publisher and The 


Journal-Post, has been named advertising 
manager of Nation’s Traffic, a monthly. 


El Telegrafo, of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
has announced that beginning Dec. 1, its 
representative in the United States will 
be All American Newspapers Representa- 
lives, Inc. Graybar Bldg., New York. 
Beginning the first of January, this paper, 
which has been issued for 16 years in 
13 em columns, will adopt 12 em columns. 


C. M. Pearson, Toronto, has been 
appointed Eastern Canadian representa- 
tive of the Vancouver Sun. 


The Lebanon (Pa.) Daily News. and 
Times will be represented in the national 
advertising field by Story, Brooks and 
‘Finley, 1 Pershing Square, N. iY) alter 
Jan. 1. 


OPENS COAST OFFICES 


The Imperial Type Metal Company 
has opened offices on the Pacific coast at 
1817 Industrial street, Los Angeles, and 
60 California street, San Francisco, with 
Calvin R. Taylor in charge. 


| WHAT OUR READERS SAY | 


BIERCE’S DEATH 


To Eprtor & PusLisHEeR: Permit me to throw 
a little light upon the tragic death of Ambrose 
Bierce, referred to in the Nov. 26 issue of your 
magazine. I am inclosing clippings from The 
Mexican Review, a monthly magazine issued by 
me in Mexico City in 1919-20. From them you 
will note that the indisputable testimony of an 
eye-witness established the fact of his death at 
the hands of a firing squad, and not_by assassi- 
nation, nor by the order of Villa. General Ur- 
bina who ordered his death was operating ‘“‘on 
his own” at that time, Aug., 1915. ‘ 

Subsequently to the publication of the inclosed 
account, the Sergeant who witnessed the execu- 
tion was brought to my office and there identified 
the photograph of Bierce as herewith, also re- 
peating the story in greater detail. 

The entire matter was published in the Sun- 
day magazine section of the Washington Star 
some year and a half ago, under my signature. 
Tt would appear to me that this should be taken 
as an authentic account of the tragedy, instead 
of the treacherous assassination referred to by 


you. 

I knew Villa very well; was with him for 
months, including the time of the assassination 
yarn; had no admiration for him except as a 
brave man; have no apologies to offer on his be- 
half, but if there was any one thing that he did 
do, it was to kill a man “to his face’ and not 
behind his back. 

Yours for facts even if they do interfere with 
the story(!) 

Gzorce F. Weexs, Washington, D. C. 


PRAISES MARKET GUIDE 


To Epitor & PusrisHeR: As I place in my 
library Ep1tor & PusiisHER Marker Guive for 
1928, I must express my admiration for this 
service which you have rendered through your 
publication. 

: C. K. WoopsrinceE, 
President, Electric Refrigeration Corporation. 


MARKET SURVEY VALUABLE 


To Epitror & PusLisHEeR: I want to congratu- 
late you on the Market Guipe for 1928. It is 
undoubtedly the most valuable single piece of 
work that you have ever done. The newspaper 
fraternity and all organizations that are inter- 
ested in advertising owe you a debt which they 
will never be able to pay by virtue of this useful 
edition. 

J. R. Ruwoves, 


President. Newton (Ia.) Daily News, 


rFOR PROMPT SERVICE~ 


TYPE 


BORDERS ~ ORNAMENTS ~ BRASS RULE C 


3 


Printers’ Supplies 


KELLY PRESSES » KLYMAX FEEDERS ¢ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Salling Houses of the? 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Atlanta 
Buffalo 


Detroit 


Cincinnati 
Richmond Cleveland St. Louis 

Milwaukee 
Chicago Minneapolis Los Angeles 


Kansas City San Francisco 
Des Meines Portland 
Denver Spokane 
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When you come to Illinois to merchandise radio 
products you find a market all ready to receive your 
product. First—-you have a good jobber and dealer 
organization, who will cooperate with you if they 
can see profit in featuring your line, and it will be 
properly advertised. There are 13 large jobbing 
concerns who travel the state with a large sales 
organization, who know intimately over 600 repre- 
sentative dealers specializing in radio. Of course 
there are other outlets besides, such as hardware, 
electrical, department and music stores who main- 
tain well organized radio departments disposing of 
millions of dollars worth of radio annually. Sec- 
ondly—you have the newspapers who are in direct 
contact with the buyers of these radio products and 
thru these newspapers you can influence the radio 
buyer. 


If you are interested in this market the newspapers 
listed below have valuable information which they 
will gladly send on request. Won’t you please write 
to-day. 


To 


Rates Rates 
for for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 
*Alton Telegraph ..........+. (E) 10,962 .05 05 
*Aurora Beacon-News ......--- (E) 19,667 07 07 
*Belleville Advocate ......... (E) 6,942 03 .03 
+Chicago Daily Journal ...... (E) 125,007 26 24 
*Freeport Journal-Standard (E) 9,905 05 05 | 
*Joliet Herald News ........- (E) 20,213 OT: sagen | 
*Mattoon Journal Gazette .(E) 5,813 04 04 | 
*Moline Dispatch ..........--.. (E) 12,680 05 05 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas (E) 5,424 035 035 
*Peoria Star ....(S) 24,819....(E) 30,957 085 07 
*Waukegan Daily Sun .......- (E) 6,200 035 035 
+Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 


*A. B. C. Publishers Statement, October 1, 1927. 
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who wants the Souths Business 


Wide open are the gates to the South’s buying power. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the South is prosperous, and that its people are 
buying everything from products for the home, to materials, machinery, and 
equipment for its expanding industries. 


Regardless what the article is you have to sell, the South needs it and the 
; people will buy it, for money is plentiful and it is being spent freely on 
improvements and expansion. 


Plan your advertising campaign in the South’s leading and influential news- 
Yi g palg 
papers, and get your share of its present wealth and prosperity. 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 ; Circu- 2,500 


lation Lines Lines lation Lines 
ALABAMA SOUTH CAROLINA 
**Mobile News-Item .................. (BE) 14,316 .05 05 MS COLMAN SEATON: Foo el ce et tess (M) 24,275 .08 
TyMobile Register ............-...600- (M) 24,106 08 08 Pr Cotman SEAS es cles Sbcasescaeece (8) 26,008 .08 
pda prise tae SH tien elke (8) 38,496 10 10 **Greenville News & Piedmont..... (M&E) 89,636 ll 
‘che DIAN OWS lacs tetee 554 eisiclons cies ctaeee (s 27,183 4 
t#Daytona Beach News-Journal....... (ES) 7,828 .065 .065 | hole = 5104) eg 
**Lakeland Register .................. (EB) 6,829 .04 .04 D cD Ae eps ie TO OLCGE , .06 
— gi **Spartanburg Herald (M) 8,595....... (Ss) 10,654 § 
Bemamint Herald |. .0. ssi. cs. cee eccs ss (M) 36,582 11 pik TENNESSEE 
CAE OF ra re (S) 38,651 12 12 s 4 
: **Chattanooga Times ..........0cecee. (M) 34,140 10 
**Orlando Sentinel ................. (M&S) 8,459 06 06 cs F 8 33/496 1 
TiPensacola News and Journal..... (E&M) 10,197 .07 .07 Chattanooga Times .................. (8) , -10 
**St, Petersburg Independent.......... (E) 9,335 065 065 “*Memphis Commercial Appeal..... (M&E) 149,643 80 
**Tampa Tribune (M) BS, 798 scene dec (S) 47,908 -10(.148) ,10(,148) **Memphis Commercial Appeal........ (8) 136,916 .80 
**West Palm Beach Post............. (M) 9,076 .07 .07 **Nashyalle; Banner 6260's <osclesede (E) 60,240 mol 
GEORGIA WP NGRUVGET BANNOE cos ae cette hehe (8) 60,422 12 
Mrmtteste Horald ......+<..ccccsscece (E) 14,172 05 05 VIRGINIA 
ormusin Herald ........t00....-...., (S) 14,798 05 05 **Danville Register and Bee....... (M&E) 15,964 06 
seMacon BPPATe DU Hea Gie asics lo pki b (M) 26,917 .08 08 **Danville Bee and Register........ (E&S) 21,295 07 
Macon Telegraph Fla RSW aide fete etoce (S) 27,552 :08 .08 “*Newport News Times-Herald........ (BE) 8,473 ) 
**Savannah Morning News (M), 22,678.(8) 28,546 .06(.07S) .06(.078) Mm NowparttMats Dalle Prete. , (Sem) 6026 ¢ — +05 
KENTUCKY f 
**The Lexington Leader .............. (E) 20,362 07 07 an th ag at Ties on 
**The Lexington Leader ............-. (8) 20,486 07 .07 Roanoke Times .........0seseeeeeeee : 
TtPaducah Sun ....... Sr A ee (E) 10,224 .05 .05 ““Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader. .(E) 7,007 1045 
NORTH CAROLINA 
**Greensboro Daily News ............ (M) 31,015 09 08 ** A, B, ©. Statement, September 80, 1997 
**Greensboro Daily News .............. (8) 33,722 .09 .08 i eed , y 3 


Breatsbury Post). ..... cs. .s.+.esce0cee (E) 8,424 04 = 04 tt Government Statement, September 30, 1927, 
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LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY PLANS 
TO SELL LISTERINE CIGARETTE 


Will Also Market New Shaving Cream—Advertising Program 
to Be Announced This Month by Lambert & Feasley 
—DuPont to Spend $750,000 in 1928 


EPORTS long current in New York 

advertising circles that the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company of St. Louis would 
put two new products on the market in 
1928, a cigarette and a shaving cream, 
were confirmed this week by Edith Whit- 
lock, space buyer and secretary of Lam- 
bert & Feasley, the New York agency 
that handles the Listerine account. 

Advertising plans for the Listerine ciga- 
rette and the shaving cream are now 
being formulated and details will be ready 
about the middle of this month, when 
William P. Day, the agency’s general 
manager, returns from St. Louis. 

It is not known now definitely how the 
products will be marketed, but, in view 
of the success obtained by use of news- 
papers for Listerine, it is reasonable to 
suppose that this medium will receive an 
important share of the appropriation. It 
js understood that a newspaper test cam- 
paign for the new cigarette will be placed 
in St. Louis within a week or two. 

A particularly heavy schedule is going 
out to newspapers now for Listerine, with 
many full pages being used. The copy 
angle taken urges readers to guard against 
sore throats during December and other 
winter months. Nearly 400 newspapers 
are now on the list. 

“We expect to spend more money next 
year in newspapers than we have this 
year,” Miss Whitlock declared to Eprror 
& PusrisHer. “This year we spent more 


than $4,000,000.” 
TOBACCO COMPETITION KEEN 


Big 1928 Campaign for “Lucky’s’”’ 
Promised—New Cigarettes on Market 


Lord & Thomas and Logan will place 
in newspapers during 1928 the largest 
campaign on record for any brand of 
cigarette for Lucky Strikes, an American 
Tobacco Company product. 

This year a list of 1,300 dailies was 
used, and according to V. E. Canale of 
the American Tobacco Companv, the same 
number will be used next year with larger 
space and more insertions. 

The whole tobacco market presents a 
picture of keen competition reflected in 
the advertising columns. Several new 
cigarettes are bing introduced to the pub- 
lic. The Federal Advertising Agency 
which used newspapers to good effect in 
promoting Barking Dog, is handling the 
advertising for Three Castle Cigarettes, 
a transplanted English brand distributed 
in this country by the newly organized 
Union Tobacco Company, behind which 
stands the United Cigar Store-Schulte 
interests. 

One-time order copy for Three Castles 
was placed in newspapers in New York 
and Boston in an introductory campaign 
and extensions will follow distribution. 

The George Batten Company is placing 
orders in newspapers in separated sec- 


Mr. Space Buyer: 


When making up your list of 
Missouri dailies always include 
the 

Jefferson City Capital News 

Chillicothe Constitution 

Poplar Bluff Republican 


More Circulation 
More Locai Advertising 


More Classified Advertising 
More National Advertising 


than any other newspaper in their 
respective cities. 


National 
Advertising Representatives 


GEO. B. DAVID CO. 


110 East 42nd St., 1900 Wrigley Bldg., 
New York City Chicago 


tions for the Yorktown cigarette, another 
new brand. Old Gold copy will run heavy 
in 1928, placed by Lennen & Mitchell. 
Still in the stage of discussion is a 
Bull Durham cigarette, made from Bull 
Durham tobacco, account handled by 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, New York agency. 


BIG DUPONT DRIVE 


$750,000 Appropriated for 1928, 
Hart Announces at Philadelphia 


Approximately $750,000 will be ex- 
pended in 1928 by the E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., William A. Hart, adver- 
tising manager, announced at a meeting 
of 52 district managers of the paint and 
varnish division meeting in Philadelphia 
this week. Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York agency handles the account. 

The indicated increase in appropriation 
is in direct line with the statement made 
in New York by S. E. Conybeare upon 
his retirement as president of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers. Mr. Hart 
is the new A. N. A. president. 


ADVERTISER TESTS DAILIES 


Experimental campaigns for Paquin’s 
Hand Cream run in York, Pa, and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have proved successful 
and Jane E. Curran, Inc., of New York, 
distributor, is planning to use newspapers 
in a larger advertising drive. Paquin’s 
Hand Cream hitherto has been largely 
used in the medical profession and sold 
through dental supply houses. 


APCO IN TRY-OUT 


_Apco Manufacturing Company is run- 
ning a test campaign in Atlanta, Ga., 


RED HEAD 


By Edgar Wallace 
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him onto his 


“Hoisting 
shoulders, Bill staggered 
to the rail and, without 
one tremor of regret, flung 
him into the unseen sea.” 


EATH, drama and romance 

vibrate through “Red Head,” 
a thrilling mystery tale in which 
Edgar Wallace’s incomparable 
manipulation whirls Betty Carewe 
and her two suitors through the 
murderous plottings of her sinis- 
ter uncle. “Red Head,” with or 
without illustrations, is one of a 
series of Edgar Wallace mystery 
stories offered by the 


Syndicate Department 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


newspapers. Results will be checked and 
future plans made accordingly. 


USING NEWSPAPERS 


Newspapers are being used by the 
Vanvia Products Company, makers of 
Vanvia shaving cream, in a new cam- 
paign being placed by Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
New York advertising agency. 


BACK IN NEWSPAPERS 


After two years’ absence, the Francis 
H. Leggett Company is back in news- 
papers with a heavy schedule of copy 
boosting Leggett’s Premier Salad Dress- 
ing. The account is handled by Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne. More than 
newspapers are now being used. The last 
newspaper campaign placed for this ac~ 
count was in 1925. It was in magazines 
last year. 


———— 


TRIES DAILIES 


The Campbell Soup Company is con- 
ducting an experimental advertising cam- 
paign in Philadelphia and Camden news- 
papers. If the public responds as is antici- 
eats it plans to add other newspapers to 
its list. 


COUNTY TO ADVERTISE 


The newly created Manatee County 
(Fla.) Publicity Bureau has just opened 
offices in the new Manatee River Hotel, 
with Ralph Campbell as director. The 


bureau was created by the county com- 
mission, which has appropriated $25,000 
to be used in advertising and publicity 
work, An advisory board will assist in 
mapping out the bureau’s proposed activi- 
ties. 


SAY ABOUT 


cn LINOTY PE“: 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
BrookLtyn, NEw York 


GENTLEMEN: 


'IonicNo.5 


DANTZ PROMOTED 


Theodore R. Dantz of Wilmingto 
Del., who was associate editor of_t 
duPont Magazine, printed by E. I. duPo 
deNemours & Company, has been pr 
moted to the advertising division of tl 
duPont Rayon Company, with offices 
New York City. 


CONYBEARE ON COSTS 


The rapid increase in the cost of di 
tribution will be discussed by S. E. Con 
beare of the Armstrong Cork Compar 
addressing the Philadelphia Chapter 
the Association of National Advertise 
to meet at the Hotel Warwick, Philadi 
phia, Dec. 7. Other speakers will be M 
Katharine Lukens, La France Manufé 
turing Company, Coleman R. Gri 
George W. Blabon Company, and Me 
H. Wright, John B. Stetson Company. 


COMSTOCK PROMOTED 


W. L. Comstock has assumed his fi 
duties as purchasing agent of the Chice 
Tribune, succeeding Ray Hahne, w 
went to Greensboro, N. C., to beco 
general manager of the Greenshe 
(N. C.) Record. Comstock has been | 
sistant purchasing agent since 1925. 


POLLARD RECOVERS 


Harold Stanley Pollard, editor of | 
New York Evening World, has recove! 
from a minor operation and this wi 
resumed his duties, 


Our motto for aviators: A steams 
under every airplane—J. R. Wolf in I 
waukee Journal. 


WHAT EYE SPECIALISTS 


Co. 


There is such a vast difference in the readability of 
Tonic No. 5 and the other types that a comparison is 
impossible. My opinion, based on my experience in 
eyesight, would be that a whole page printed in Ionic 


No. 5 would cause less st 


rain and effort than one 


column of the present types. 


As the newspaper is without a doubt one of the 
greatest sources of eyestrain today, the people should 
be very grateful to newspapers using this print. I only 
hope you can get one of Omaha’s fine papers to use its. 
As they both are now straining for leadership the one: 
first to use Ionic No. 5 would gain a great victory and: 
be a benefactor to its readers as well. 


Tam in hearty accord with your plan and feel it-is-a- 
fine thing for the public’s eyesight. 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate AT 


Member A.B.C. Member A.B.P. 


Telephoto! Telegraph! Radio! 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is the weekly NEWSpaper of 


the advertising world. 


In it you find the same atmosphere of enterprise and alertness as in 
a big metropolitan daily. News is received by telegraph and radio. 
Pictures are received by telephoto. EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
“beats” other publications many days on important stories. 


This editorial enterprise creates a very keen reader-interest. 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER is the quoted authority when speeches 


are made, books written, statistics quoted. 


In every important advertising agency, in the offices of the large 
national advertisers, EDITOR & PUBLISHER is the publication 
which is really looked for, eagerly read, carefully studied. 


National advertisers, too, know that EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
statistical research Bureau is always at their service. They write, 
telephone and telegraph this Bureau for information. Here is the 
headquarters for information about newspapers. EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER’S prestige now extends all over the civilized world. 


The newspaper publisher who desires to increase his national adver- 
tising revenue will do well to consider a regular and persistent adver- 
tising campaign in these columns. 


Reach the agencies and advertisers who invest 95% of all the money 
spent in national newspaper advertising. Reach, too, the promi- 
nent newspaper publishers who frequently act as informal advisors 
to their contacts in the national advertising field. 


Make the advertising world “conscious” of your market and your 


medium through the repetition which makes the reputation. 


Concentrate your advertising—as so 
many successful newspapers do—in 
the One Big Newspaper Authority. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 


Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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KNECHT SAYS FRANCE 
IS PROSPEROUS 


Paris Matin Publisher in Ad Club 
Speech Is Optimistic—Hits U. S. Press 
for “Misunderstanding Tariff” 
—Stresses ‘‘Goodwill’” 


A France, smiling, prosperous and op- 
timistic, was pictured by Marcel Knecht, 
secretary-general of Paris Matin, in an 
address before the Advertising Club of 
New York on Friday, Nov. 18. So 
happy and contented had the country be- 
come, he intimated, that even the tariff 
laws could cause nothing but goodwill, 
and friendly relations were now being re- 
newed in actuality with Germany. Com- 
plete financial recovery had been effected, 
he declared. 

The French newspaper publisher traced 
France’s present pleasant state back to 
Gilbert Parker and the Dawes’ plan, 
which he described as “the peaceful exe- 
cution of a treaty of peace.” He said 
Mr. Parker was neither “sentimental nor 
temperamental,’ but was concerned only 
in maintaining justice.” 

“Along with the new prosperity in 
France today there exists a better rela- 
tionship with Germany than ever before,” 
he said.’ “There can never be any po- 
litical entente with Germany. That is 
sentimentally impossible. But there can 
be business friendship. 

“Likewise we don’t care 
alliance with the United States. 
again we can be united by business. 

“Some American newspapers did not 
seem to understand our tariff. There is 
nothing but goodwill toward America in 
France. The United States has no better 
friend than the French nation.” 


for a political 
But 


SWARTZ GIVES LUNCHEON 


Marcel Knecht Honor Guest at Bankers 
Club Affair 


Marcel Knecht, secretary-general of 
the Paris Matin, was honor guest at a 
luncheon given this Thursday by Vale Wht 
Swartz, president of R. Hoe and Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

In an informal address, the French 
publisher traced the history of France 
since the World War. 

Among those present were William T. 
Dewart and Edwin S. Friendly, New 
Vork Sun, C. K. Woodbridge, president 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, John C. Martin, New York 
Evening Post, J. W. Barnhardt, New 
York Daily News, Frank Presbrey, of 
Frank Presbrey Company, and John 
Clyde Oswald, of Employing Printers’ 
Association. 


RUNS WEEK AS DAILY 


To observe Prosperity Week, Nov. 
12-19, in Birmingham, Mich., the Bir- 
mingham Eccentric became a daily for a 
week, publishing six issues totaling 64 
pages instead of the weekly issue of 


about 20 pages. 


GIVES SLOGAN PRIZE 


The Evening World, new daily news- 
paper at Salem, Ore., recently awarded 
its $15 slogan prize to Harold Millard, 
automobile salesman, for the line “To 
Build Well—To Serve Well.” 


Americas Largest Circulation 
Building Organization 
Spenco 
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MORE SOCIETY NEWS 


N. Y. Telegram Enlarging Department 
—Stewart New Editor 


The New York Evening Telegram has 
enlarged its society department and is 
now printing two columns or more of 
this type of news 
dailya = Paul) As 
Stewart, formerly 
of the New York 
Times society de- 
partment, is the 
new society ed- 
itor, assisted by 
Deborah Corle, 
formerly of the 
New York Her- 
ald Tribune. Mr. 
Stewart succeed- 
ed Dr. E. Carson 
Gibney, who has 
joined tthe staff 
of the New York 
Sun. 

Mr. Stewart was graduated five years 
ago from the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University and 
started covering music news for the New 
York Times. He was later transferred 
to the society department of that paper. 
Miss Corle was assistant society editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune during 
the last four years. Prior to that she 
had worked for a year on the Times, 
and before that was connected with the 
New York Public Library. 


Paut A. STEWART 


REWARDED FOR FLOOD WORK 


Seven Albany Staff Men Presented 
with $20 Gold Pieces 


In appreciation of meritorous service 
in covering the New England flood 
which devastated Vermont and part of 
Massachusetts, six editorial men and a 
cameraman of the Albany Evening News 
and Knickerbocker Press have been pre- 
sented with $20 gold pieces by the news- 
paper management. 

Presentations were made by Gerald 
Lyons, city editor, in the presence of the 
assembled staff. Those who received the 
golden tokens of appreciation were: 
Clifford Howcroft, cameraman; W. C. 
Wilber, rewrite man, and H. F. Wood, 
Julius Heller, George D. Loveys, Henry 
Retonda and Alan Jackson, reporters, 
and Lyons. 


BUYS TIMBER LANDS 


The International Paper Company has 
bought 1,000 square miles of timber lands 
along the basin of the Restigouche river, 
chiefly in Quebec, Can. A new mill, to 
have an initial capacity of 200 tons of 
newsprint daily, will be built. 


ADDS ENGLISH COURSE 


The Empire State School of Printing 
at Ithaca, N. Y. has added a course in 
journalistic English, a new departure in 
the school’s curriculum. The first jour- 
nalistic English class was formed last 
week with a large enrollment. 


North Carolina 
Daily 


Evening only and exclusive in 
its field, can be purchased for 
$30,000—one-half cash and bal- 
ance on agreeable terms. 


A real small city opportunity. 


PALMER, DEWITT 
& PALMER 


Newspaper Properties 


350 Madison Avenue 
New York 


AD TIPS 


N. . Ayer & Son, 304 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Has issued schedules of five pages 
on Ford Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
tc daily newspapers all over the country, ad- 
vertising the new Ford car, to break Deecmber 2. 


Blackman Co., 120 West 42nd street, New 
York. Placing account for Dr, Price Baking 
Powder. 


Thomas M. Bowers Company, 304 South 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Is using a few towns 
in the middlewest for the advertising of Wallace 
Institute (Toast) Chicago. 

Brandt Advertising Company, 431 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Is using a few 
newspapers, black and white copy, for the ad- 
vertising of the Stillman Cream Company (Face 
Powder), Aurora, Illinois. 

Brisacher, Emil & Staff, Croker Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. Now handling account for 
the Pacific Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

Conover, Mooney Company, 750 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Again making contracts 
with newspaper for the Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Ferry-Hanley Advertising Company, Inc., 
1110 Grand avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Placing 
eee for the Nonspi Company, Kansas City, 

0. 

Griffin, Johnson & Mann, 350 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Now handling account for the 
Caloroil Burner Corporation, New York. 

Imhoff Advertising Agency, Boise, Idaho. 
Is using a list of southern papers for the ad- 
vertising of the Idaho State Board of Pub- 
licity, Boise, Idaho. 

Jesse M. Joseph Company, 1801 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Is new placing the Billboard 
Publishing Company, account, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kling-Gibson Company, 310 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Is adding a list of newspapers 
in southern territory to the list for the ad- 
vertising of Edna Wallace Hopper Company, 
Chicago. 

Koch Company, 432 Broadway, Milwaukee. 
Placing account for the Fischer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee. 

Lake-Dunham-Spiro, Inc., Exchange Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn. Placing account for the 
Hessig-Ellis Drug Company, Memphis, Tennes- 
see. 

LaPorte & Austin, Inc., 21 East 40th street, 
New York. Now handling account for the Moon 
Motor Car Company, St. Louis. 

Lyddon & Hanford Company, 11-15 James 
street, Rochester, N. Y. Has secured the account 
of the Stowit Electric Washer Company, New 
York. 

McJunkin Advertising Company, Wacker 
Drive at La Salle, Chicago. Is sending copy 
on the Haddorf Piano Company, Rockford, Ll- 


The 
Indianapolis 


In 6 issues a week against a 
field of 13 issues, The NEWS 


carries 52% of all national line- 


age in Indianapolis. 


For Serials That Sell 
Newspapers 


“THE LOVELORN” by Beatrice Fairfax. 

“THE CONSTANT FLAME” by Winifred 
Van Duzer. 3 

“BROADWAY” by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott. 

‘—CWHERE’S EMILY?’ by Carolyn Wells. 

“THE GATSPAW’ by Robert Terry 
Shannon, 

“HER HUSBAND’S SECRETARY” by 
William Almon Wolff, 

“THE CHEERING THRONG’’ by Fred 
MacIsaac. 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


linois, to a few metropolitan papers in 
tered territory. : 

Homer McKee y, Kahn Building, 
dianapolis, Ind. Is issuing special copy 
newspapers on the Marmon Motor Car € 
pany, Indianapolis, for December 11 issue, 

Mitchell-Faust Company, 7 South Dearh 
street, Chicago. Is issuing renewal contra 
to daily newspapers on the Reliance Mtg, ( 


Chicago. 

Robert M. McMullen Company, 522 5th a) 
New York. Now handling account 
John G. Paton, golden blossom honey, N 
York. ie 

Michaels & Heath, Inc., 420 Lexington a) 
nue, New York. Again placing orders \ 
newspapers in selected sections for the Lic 
Corporation, toys, New York. ; 

C. J. Ollendorf Company, 306 South 
avenue, Chicago. Is issuing schedules t 
of newspapers on the F. W. Planert & 
Company, Chicago (Skates). . 

Ross Advertising, Inc., Standard B 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Placing account 
Creek Chub Bait Company, Garret, In 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 136 West 3lst s 
New York. Now handling account for 
aa Products Company, shaving cream, } 
york. ;, 

Williams & Cunnyngham, 6 North Mie 
avenue, Chicago. Placing account for the | 
ken-Detroit Axle Company, Detroit. ; 


Cheap Press Work 


Daily newspaper with- 
in one hour of New 
York has 16 page Du 
plex Press—Used only 
for small run—Can 
make low price on any 
press work—from 1 te 
16 page standard size 
newspaper or 2 to 34 
page tabloid—For de 
tails address Box A 
South Norwalk, Conn 
or telephone Norwalk 
92. | 


ADVERTISING 
DOMINANCE 


FIRST 


in OHIO 


ie advertising volume the 
Columbus Dispatch has 
for years been the first 
newspaper in the entire 
state of Ohio—leading in 
1926 by 25%. In its local 
field it is also FIRST im 
news and in circulation. 


Total Net Paid Circulation 


117,077 
Columbus Digpate 


* OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY 


Economy by 
Concentratio 


covering one profitable mark 
thoroughly in the one domina 
medium. 


RATES 


W ASHINGTON 
STAR 


Flat rate 23c 
Four other Washington papé 
Total rate 61c 


The Star sells more goods than all ot. 
Washington papers combined. 


ee | | 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER'S 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


for 1928 


To be Published January 28, 


will go far beyond any of its many notable 
predecessors, in the completeness, fresh- 
ness and importance of its vast wealth of 


Newspaper and Advertising Personnel, 
Fact and Data Compilations. 


The advance reservations, both in subscriptions and of 
advertising space, indicate that it will be used on a greater 


scale than ever. 


Among these Users are 


Advertisng Agencies and 
Advertisers who are respon- 
sible for the placing of 95% 
of the known National 
Advertising Linage in the 
daily newspapers of the 
United States and Canada. 


AND 


Practically 100% of the daily 
newspaper organizations— 
by executives who control 
absolutely the purchase of 
whatever the modern news- 
paper needs to keep up and 
to keep growing. 


Your Newspaper or Your Service or Your Products 


should be given ample opportunity to render 
account of themselves—their merits—their uses— 


In this most superb of all mediums for 
reaching the users of what you have to offer. 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT! 


If 
Hy 


TAH] 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


ECAUSE J. A. Spender, for years 

editor of the Westminster Gazette, 
is the first to have the honor of being the 
Senior Fellow in Journalism on the Walter 
Hines Page Foundation any lead for a 
story about Spender’s book, “Life, Jour- 
nalism and Politics” (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company), ought to contain a reference 
to what these volumes have to say about 
Page. 

Mr. Spender begins on page 177 of 
volume one his appreciation of Page, 
“the very best friend England ever had 
in time of need.” The reason given for 
the ability to be such a friend is that 
Page was so “intensely American.” In 
making this assertion Mr. Spender does 
not overlook the fact that “some of his 
countrymen—and I am not sure that Wil- 
son himself was not one of them—sup- 
posed him to be a sentimental Anglophil 
who had lost his American moorings.” 
But then he adds that “nothing could have 
been farther from the truth.” “Never,” 
says Mr. Spender, “at any moment did 
the let his vision get blurred, as a merely 
sentimental friend almost certainly would 
have done.” 

Mr. Spender has more: to say about 
Page but he does not overlook other 
American ambassadors such as John Hay 
and especially Whitelaw Reid. To the 
latter he pays a fine tribute for an interest 
in newspaper men which was displayed so 
frequently in a kindly way to London 
journalists in general and to J. A. Spender 
in particular. 

“Tife, Journalism and Politics’ shows 
that England has some of the same news- 
paper problems that obtain in the United 
States. These of course are treated in 
the volumes, especially in the second 
where Spender chats not only about his 
work on the Westminster Gazette but 
also about his contemporary editors and 
their papers. 

Oxford days and their memories of 
course appear in volume one. One_in- 
cident given in their connection is illu- 
minating. When Spender told one of his 
old college professors that he was editing 
the Westminster Gazette the latter re- 
marked, “What a pity! What a pity! I 
had always relied on you for that edition 
of Plautus.’ But England could well 
spare an edition of Plautus no matter 
how carefully edited for the sake of hav- 
ing a great newspaper edited by J. A. 
Spender. 

Spender’s early days in journalism did 
not differ much from those of many 
American newspaper men. He had the 
same difficulty in getting a footing until 
he finally secured a permanent place in 
the editorial chair of the Westminster 
Gazette. His account of his early strug- 
gles is as interesting, to me at least, as 
anything in either volume. 

Chapters about journalism, however, are 
chiefly found in the second volume. The 
one headed, “The History of a News- 
paper,’ is of course the story of the 
Wesminster Gazette under Spender. He 
begins this chapter with a little account 
of the newspaper situation in London: 

Before the war there were four penny and 
two halfpenny evening papers in London, and a 
well marked line divided the penny from the 
halfpenny. The former catered for the sup- 
posedly educated classes; the latter appealed to 
the multitude and made a speciality of sporting 
news. At the end of the war the difference in 
price was obliterated; the pennies which had 
gone up to two-pence returned to a penny, and 
the halfpennies which had gone up to a penny 
remained there. All the commercial advantages 
now fell to those which showed the largest cir- 
culations, and the life of the others became in- 
creasingly difficult and finally impossible. Of 
the original penny papers, the Westminster 
Gazette has been converted into a morning paper, 
the Pall Mall Gazette and the Globe have ceased 
publication, and the Evening Standard circulates 
in the same wide field as its penny contempora- 
ries, the Evening News and the Star. London, 
therefore, now has only three evening papers 
approximately of the same type, whereas before 
the war it had six—and at a still earlier date 
eight—of varying types. Much the same process 


has been at work in New York, and probably 
for the same reason. 


Attention is called to the fact that the 


uR Own WorLD 
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Westminster Gazette was first of all “an 
organ of opinion” which made politics its 
chief concern. It put its leading political 
article on the front page. Its aim frankly 
was to convert and persuade by its writ- 
ings. Readers bought the Westminster 
Gazette even more for its views than for 
its news. Indeed, Mr. Spender openly 
remarks that, “Before the war, and for 
nearly forty years earlier, either of the 
great political parties would have thought 
it a serious loss not to be represented by 
at least one paper of this kind.” 

In discussing “stunts” used by popular 
newspapers to increase their circulation, 
Mr. Spender comments that when he 
tried something of that character his 
regular readers protested and wrote to 
him that they hoped that “the editor of 
their favorite paper would not miscon- 
duct himself in that way again.’ Cir- 
culation men, however, as is pointed out, 
had little use for the long reviews and the 
heavy politics of the Westminster Gazette. 

Seldom has the ledger of the great 
English newspaper been thrown open to 
the public. Mr. Spender thus lets the 
figures speak for themselves: 


In the thirty years of its existence, I sup- 
pose about £500,000 was spent on the Evening 
Westminster. Newnes started with a capital 
expenditure of £100;000 or more, part of which 
was devoted to the equipment of a printing of- 
fice which was afterwards detached from the 
paper. During the fifteen years. that he was 
proprietor he was out of pocket in sums vary- 
ing from £5,000 to £10,000 per annum. There 
were one or two years in which we almost bal- 
anced accounts, and I became hopeful that we 
were going to solve our problem. But then the 
competition became more severe, and the general 
level of expenditure rose and threw us back. 
To hold our own we had to give more pages and 
increase our costs all round. When the syn- 
dicate of which Sir Alfred Mond was chair- 
man bought the paper from Newnes, we tried 
an arrangement for joint publishing with the 
Chronicle, but it did not diminish our losses, 
which for the next ten years varied between 
£10,000 and £15,000 a year. Then when 
prices soared at the end of the war these figures 
were largely increased. With paper at 6d. per 
Ib., instead of Id., the whole basis was shattered 
for the time being. By holding on we might 
have worked at a loss of about £20,000 a 
year, but by that time it was evident that a 
paper of the type of the Westminster, worked 
as a single enterprise, could not be profitable in 
the London area to which the evening news- 
paper is confined. The choice, then, was to 
stop it, to change it into a different type, or to 
go out into the larger field which is open to the 
morning paper. Lord Cowdray, who by this 
time had become chief proprietor, very coura- 
geously chose the third alternative. 


To correct a false impression that ob- 
tains not only in England but also in the 
United States about Mr. Spender’s retire- 
ment from the editorship of the Gazette 
this passing remark possibly ought to 
be reprinted: 

My departure from the editorship when the 
Westminster became a morning paper was en- 
tirely my own act. The report that I had been 
ejected or displaced was wholly without founda- 
tion. When the change was made, the pro- 
prietors showed their usual forbearance and 
were willing to make everything easy for me, if 
I would continue in charge of the much larger 
venture which they now had in mind. In fact 


it was I who seemed to desert them, not they 
who. wished to dispense with my services. 


The chapter that probably will have 
the greatest appeal to readers of Eprror 
& PupitsHer is “The Art and Craft of 
the Journalist.” The literary craftsman- 
ship in this chapter is one of the ‘best in 
the volume—possibly because Mr. Spender 
is writing both from the head and the 
heart. While it is a common belief that 
writing for the press becomes easier by 
practice, Mr. Spender emphatically in- 
sists that such is not the experience of 
most writers. “At the end of one’s life 
one sweats blood over it as at the be- 
ginning.” The hope, however, is expressed 
that the writing becomes better, even 
though it does not become easier. Mem- 
bers of the working press in both America 
and England should beware of the seven 
devils of journalism to which Mr. Spender 
makes passing reference in this chapter. 
F In summing up for the conclusion of 
The Art and Craft of the Journalist,” 
Mr. Spender makes this pertinent ob- 
servation about the newspaper man: 


His task is literally for the day and his glory 
is to be a good ephemeral. For him it is not 
merely vanity but a distortion of his proper aim 
to aspire to be anything else. He throws into 
the common stock the good, bad, or indifferent 
that may be in him, and must do it with a 
prodigality which would be crime in an artist. 
Every man must do it in his own way, and no 
man can teach his fellow. At the end the 
judgment passed on the journalist will not be 
upon his: writing, but, if anyone thinks it worth 
while to judge him at all, upon what he con- 
tributed of wisdom or folly to opinion in his 
time. 


The chapter about Northcliffe is one 
of the shortest in either volume. But it 
touches many of the high spots in the 
spectacular career of the man who rose 
from owner of Answers to be the owner 
of the London Times. Space permits only 
this comment by Spender about North- 
cliffe: 


A candid study of Northcliffe’s mind and 
method would be of enormous value to the 
psychologist of these times. He was immensely 
important, however much solemn people might 
try to blink or evade the fact. He and his 
imitators influenced the common mind more than 
all the Education Ministers put together; of all 
the influences that destroyed the old politics and 
put the three-decker journalist out of action, his 
was by far the most powerful. In a sense he 
was the only completely convinced democrat I 
ever knew. 


In passing from journalism to other 
topics Mr. Spender uses this transitional 
paragraph: 


The editor of the Daily Courant, the first 
daily paper produced in the British Isles, said 
on presenting his news sheet that he was sure 
his readers “would have enough good sense to 
supply the reflections.” His successors in the 
subsequent two hundred and fifty years have cer- 
tainly not remained steadfast in this faith, and 


; 
i 


‘ingrained habit tempts me to conclude ¢ 


book with a few reflections on life and opin) 
and finally on religion, in these times. 


These reflections on life and opinion Q 
well worth careful perusal. But as th 
do not relate directly to British journali 
they are obviously material for comm: 
by literary editors rather than by | 
conductor of this department. One w 
ders, however, where Mr. Spender ; 
his authority for asserting that the edi 
of the Daily Courant was a man. 
histories of British journalism give ¢ 
honor to a woman. ae 

In “Life, Journalism and Politics” } 
Spender has made a monumental q 
tribution to American knowledge al 
British affairs. Modesty has kept I 
at times from being as frank and open 
some readers might desire about cert 
incidents. He has been unusually care 
in not claiming too much for himself ; 
has asked his readers to bear in m 
that his life has been so collective a th 
that “almost nothing can be recor; 
which does not imply the co-operation 
colleagues and fellow workers.” To 
greatest of all fellow workers, M. 
the volume is dedicated. She has “sha 
in everything and eased all burdens 
her help, comfort, and counsel”—to qu 
from the dedication. *) 

* * | 


QGKETCHES of newspaper men h 
frequently come from the pen of | 
wald Garrison Villard. Several of tt 
sometime ago he put into book form, 
the December issue of the Ameri 


Who are these Investors? 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Ten years ago fif- 
teen of the largest 
corporationsin the United 
States had a total of ap- 
proximately 500,000 
stockholders. Today the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
alone has more than 
- 420,000 stockholders. 
This is an instance of 
the amazing growth of 
saving and investment 
that has taken place in 
this country. Who are 
these new investors? 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph stock- 
-holders come from every 
rank and filein every state, 


nearly every town 
and city, in the land. 
Mechanics and mer- 
chants, teachers and 
bankers, laborers and 
lawyers—every station 
of life is represented in 
this investment democ- 
racy. And it is a democ- 
racy, for the average hold- 
ing is only 26 shares. No 
one person owns as much 
as 1% of the total stock. 
The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 
Company and its associ- 
ated companies compris- — 
ing the national Bell Tele- 
-phone System are owned» 
by the people they serve. 


Mercury, R. L. Duffus prints the sketch 
of Villard himself under the head, “The 
Grandson of the Liberator.” 

_ As an attention-arrester in the opening 
daragraph Mr. Duffus points out how 
much Mr. Villard resembles | Colonel 
Roosevelt and another “once distinguished 
4\merican—the Hon. John F. Hylan, may- 
yw of New York city in the pre-Jimmy 
lays.” 

Mr. Villard, according to Mr. Duffus, 
tas a right to a complicated personality 
m account of the two curiously divergent 
trains from which he comes. One of 
hese is “the lusty, ambitious, dominating 
feinrich Hilgard, for whom America was 
oth a refuge for the oppressed and an 
yster to be opened”; the other strain is 
tat of Fanny Garrison, “daughter of the 
re-eating, fanatical and uncomfortable 
Villiam Lloyd” Garrison, publisher of 
ne most radical weekly America has ever 
sen—The Liberator of Boston, Mass. 
The origin of the present strain re- 
sives this comment: 

The rebel strain that may be found without 
mg searching in any current number of Os- 
ad Villard’s Nation cropped out in Heinrich 
filgard in 1848 so vigorously that at the age 
f thirteen he found himself exiled from his 
itive town of Speyer in Rhenish Bavaria. 
xile was no new thing to the Hilgard family, 
ir little Heinrich’s paternal grandfather, Jacob, 
id been driven out of Germany during the 
rench Revolution because of his injudicious 
ithusiasm for the new Parisian theory of the 
ghts of man. This is an item worth bearing 
( mind, for even now, when political philos- 
yhers as well as political practitioners are gen- 
ally agreed that men have no natural rights, 
‘tr, Villard’s Nation still echoes the old slogan, 


‘Henrich Hilgard when he came to 
merica in 1853 became known as Henry 
illard. His first newspaper work was 
ra German journal. Later he was one 
‘the most distinguished war correspond- 
its of the Civil war. His last newspaper 
signment was to cover the Franco-Prus- 
an war for the New York Tribune. 
Leaving journalism he became a great 
ilroad financier. His success in that 
‘Id explains the source from which he 
tived the funds with which to purchase 
e New York Evening Post. To the edi- 
rial trio of Godkin, Schurz, and White 
entrusted the management of the Post 
d to them he gave such freedom that 
ey did not hesitate to attack some ot 
lard’s financial ‘policies. Later the 
ntrol of the Post passed into the hands 
the son, Oswald Garrison Villard. 
The Post under the son never achieved 
ancial success. Several causes are 
ted in the article but the one that is 
essed is Godkin, the editor-in-chief. 
quotation will illustrate: 
sodkin not only made few efforts to obtain a 
ge circulation; he positively did not like large 
culations. He was so inhuman that he never 
ike an unnecessary word to any member of 
Post’s repotorial staff, and he growled 
en he was asked to meet his editorial col- 
gues in a social way outside the office. On 
3 basis he constructed a newspaper whose 
vs and editorial columns were as perfect, 
hin their limitations, as anything ever pro- 
ed in America. 
[he story of the Post under Villard 
then told somewhat in detail. Mr. 
ffus is speaking of Mr. Villard when 
says: 
‘o call him a great editor would probably be 
verwork the adjective. The great editors— 
eley, the elder Bennett, Dana—have been 
1 in whom the success of an institution has 
2a ruling passion. They might have prin- 
eeley had enough principles for half 
ozen editors—but the Tribune, Herald or 
came first. Hence the Tribune, Herald or 
prospered. But though Villard has a nose 
news and can write entertainingly and ac- 
itely about anything he has seen, heard and 


t, it is opinicn rather than news that in- 
sts him. And he is, and always has been, 
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concerned with opinions for their own sake 
rather than for their effect on circulation, 

The concluding paragraphs take up the 
Nation under Mr. Villard’s editorship, 
speaks of the books written by Mr. Vil- 
lard and by way of good measure tells 
what Mr. Villard does when he is not 
editing The Nation. 

* * * 

S there any chance of peace and pros- 

perity dawning on the hills of Twang? 
That is the question that Arthur Ransome 
attempts to answer in “The Chinese Puz- 
zle” (Houghton, Mifflin Company). 

Mr. Ransome, as most readers of Eprror 
& PuBLISHER know, is special correspond- 
ent in China of the Manchester Guardian. 
His interpretation of the present situation 
in that country is one that commends 
itself to every thoughtful newspaper man. 

* * * 
THE life of many a newspaper man is 
mirrored in “Splendor” (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) by Ben Ames Williams. This 
tale about newspaper life may not be 
the Great American Novel but it is a fine 
piece of realistic writing. 

No, gentle reader, the scene of this 
novel is not laid in New York but in 
Boston where Henry Beeker worked on 
the Boston Tribune. His first job is to 
help the bone yard editor store things 
away in the newspaper morgue. From 
the morgue he goes on the street as 2 
reporter. The rest of his life duplicates 
that of many a newspaper worker. In 
that fact lies the charm of the tale which 
for the most part deals with the routine 
affairs of the office and the home rather 
than with great scoops and. beats and 
intimate associations with the great 
political leaders of the day. The gossip 
of the home is just as interesting as that 
of the office because the same note of 
sincerity is struck in both instances. 

In a way “Splendor” reflects not only 
America finding herself but also Henry 
finding himself and his place in the sun. 
In its pages one lives over again the days 
of the Columbia bicycle, the first auto- 
mobile, and the introduction of the radio. 
What I especially like about the book 
are the ordinary incidents of the average 
man which are so realistically portrayed. 
It takes a good craftsman like Ben Ames 
Williams to make the humdrum of life 
entertaining. 

The evolution of the American news- 
paper of today is traced as the chapters 
flow along. In sketching the career of 
his leading character, Mr. Williams pre- 
sents a number of perplexing problems 
in mewspaper ethics. Whether these 
problems were solved correctly in the tale 
will depend upon the individual point of 
view of the reader. But the form of 
presentation of the problem is much 
more entertaining than that found in 
many of the magazine articles that 
criticize present day policies of the press. 

Unlike most newspaper novels the 
leading character does not end his days 
sitting in the swivel chair of the editor- 
in-chief nor does he become a great 
molder of public opinion and fighter for 
civic righteousness through newspaper 
campaigns. To be sure Henry goes up 
but comes down again through the copy 
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desk back to the morgue where he first 
began his newspaper career, The 
absence of the flamboyant happy ending 
is what takes “Splendor” out of the 
r.0.p. newspaper novels and puts it in a 
class by itself. .It.is a tale that members 
of the working press will put down but 
not put out of mind. 

P. S. The wife will also enjoy “Splen- 
dor’—mine did. 

* * Ox 
WHat is the second best short story 
dealing with newspaper life? Many 
would be inclined to award that honor to 
“A Matter of Fact” by Rudyard Kipling. 

This brief tale tells of the experience 
of three newspaper men, “the only pas- 
sengers on a little tramp steamer that 
ran where owners told her to go.” 

These three journalists have a most re- 
markable experience while on board the 
steamer when a submarine volcano ex- 
plodes and blows up the unknown life 
that lives at the bottom of the sea. 

After the eruption—but let the story 
speak for itself: 


“We must pool our notes,” was the first 
coherent remark from Keller. ‘We're three 
trained journalists—we hold absolutely the 
biggest scoop on record. Start fair,” 


Why the scoop never saw actual type 
either in a London or in a New York 
newspaper is explained by Kipling in 
“A Matter of Fact.” There is no use in 
spoiling a rattling good yarn for those 
who haven’t read a tale which teaches 
a moral that every newspaper publisher 
might well take to heart. It’s the moral 
that makes me list “A Matter of Fact” 
as the second best short story about 
newspaper life. 


VANDERBILT DIVORCED 


The Reno courts last week granted a 
decree of divorce to Mrs. Rachel Little- 
ton Vanderbilt, wife of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., whose attempts to launch 
newspaper ventures in California and 
Florida ended in bankruptcy in May, 
1926. Mrs. Vanderbilt alleged desertion. 
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Mr. Vanderbilt deciared that Mrs. Van- 
derbilt showed a lack of sympathy for 
his chosen career and tried to persuade 
him to discontinue his efforts in the 
journalistic field. His newspaper work 
required him to be on the job all night, 
he said, and she insisted that he take up 
some profession which would allow him 
more social ease and leisure. Mrs. Van- 
derbilt asked for no alimony or prop- 
erty settlement. 


BUYS WEEKLY 


The Gillette (Wyo.) News-Record, a 
weekly, has been purchased by C. Stanley 
Greenbaum, of Casper, and Tracy S. 
McCracken, editor of the Wyoming 
Eagle, of Cheyenne. 


PRIZE AD CONTEST 


Five thousand dollars in prizes will be 
awarded by the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader during the next ten weeks in an 
advertising writing contest. Twenty- 
three local firms are participating. 
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ADVERTISING MEN PREPARED TO MEET 
1928 CONDITIONS, RANKIN SAYS 


Agency President, 


in Letter to Sec. James J. Davis, Says 


Salesmen Will Play Leading Part in Swaying Busi- 
ness—-New Space Buyer for H. K. McCann 


[NSPIRED by a recent advertisement 
placed by the Chicago Tribune repro- 
ducing a letter on business written by 
Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
William H. Rankin, president of the Wil- 
liam H. Rankin Company, “took his pen 
in hand” and did some letter writing on 
his own hook. He made his communica- 
tions and the replies to them public this 
week. 

To Secretary Davis, Mr. Rankin wrote 
on the general subject of “What about 
business for 1928?” On the same general 
lines he addressed J. W. Harriman, presi- 
dent of the Harriman National Bank of 
New York. 

It was the agency president’s main 
thesis that 1928 will be “a period when 
salesmen and sales managers, real adver- 
tising men and copy writers will play a 
most important part in swaying the trend 
of business. 

“Tt will be a year of the keenest kind 
of competition,” he wrote, “for the day 
of ‘easy sales’ is over.” 

He reported that executives of big in- 
stitutions he knew about had “got back 
into harness again” this year and called 
personally on dealers. As a result, he 
said, they were keying up their organiza- 
tions to high pitch. The same attitude 
was reflected in agencies, where, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rankin, “executives are paying 
more attention to copy” and “selecting 
media that will sell goods at the least 
possible cost.” 

He himself, he said, had made a survey 
among 200 advertising directors to find 
out what combinations of media were best 
for ‘a product appealing to women ma- 
tionally, and 90 per cent voted for news- 
papers and magazines. 

“The advertising man is working for 
1928 now,” he wrote. “We learn that 
there is less resistance on the part of 
dealers to stock advertised goods. They 
are realizing more every day that even 
though the product is not well known at 
the time they are asked to put it on their 
shelves, if it be an advertised product, 
there will soon be a demand for it, and 
they must back up that advertising with 
a supply when the demand is created. 
They have been educated to know the 
value of pushing ‘quick sellers’.” 

In closing, Mr. Rankin declared news- 
papers were admirably suited for the task 
of “uniting the advertising and selling 
ends” of the business, and of “spreading 
the gospel of ‘work harder, more calls 
per day and bigger sales per Call’.25 wile 
declared he was confident 1928 would be 
a prosperous year. 

In response to Mr. Rankin, Mr. Davis 
wrote: 

“Tf we all pull together 1 am sure we 
can keep the business mind of America 
keyed up to the economic law that a high 
tide of wages means a high tide in busi- 
ness. Let us everlastingly keep up, and 
we'll make this prosperity permanent.” 


McCANN NAMES DOOHER 


Joseph M. Dooher has been appointed 
space buyer of the H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, suc- 
ceeding 


Bates Compton, who several 
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months ago was made manager of Mc- 
Cann’s Paris office. For the last five 
years Mr. Dooher has been associated 
with Lord & Thomas & Logan, most re- 
cently as assistant to L. Ames Brown, 
first vice-president. Mr. Dooher started 
his business career 15 years ago with 
Austin Nichols & Co. 


SUMNER TALKS ON COPY 


{ 
Think of Individual When Writing for 


Mass, He Says 


G. Lynn Sumner, president of the 
G. Lynn Sumner Company, New York 
advertising agency, addressed a meeting 
of the League of Advertising Women in 
New York last week on the general sub- 
ject of “Copy.” 

He stressed the increase in competition 
in the use of magazines, newspapers and 
mail advertising. 

“We are faced at every corner with 
a competition so vigorous that we are 
constantly at our wit’s end as to just what 
we shall do in the next advertising we 
write or the next piece of mail advertis- 
ing we prepare,” he declared. 

“Copy is the priceless ingredient. In 
preparing it try and think of the people 
you are writing to in terms of the in- 
dividual. If you have a letter that is 
going to go to 100,000 people, write it to 
somebody you know. If you have got 
magazine or newspaper advertising, don’t 
think of the great mass of people you are 
writing to, think of somebody you are 
addressing this to. Try to bring down 
your approach to the point of interest and 
base it on interest rather than shouting 
so loud people can’t hear what you say.” 


JOINS RANKIN STAFF 


The Wm. H. Rankin Company an- 
nounced last week that Ira Webster Baker 
had recently joined the organization as a 
vice-president. Mr. Baker was formerly 
president of the Roger Williams Com- 
pany of Cleveland. He was at one time 
assistant to the manager of the Chicago 
office of Butler Brothers, and later, ad- 
vertising manager of the Guardian Trust 
Company, of Cleveland. 


BUFFALO AGENCIES MERGED 


Merger of the Adams, Hildreth and 
Davis advertising agency and the Harvey 
Advertising Service at Buffalo, where 
both have had their offices, is announced. 
Headquarters will continue in the Curtiss 
building, at Delaware avenue and Tupper 
street, Buffalo. The new firm name is 
Adams, Hildreth & Davis, Inc. 


OPENS TORONTO OFFICE 


MacManus Incorporated, national ad- 
yertising counsel, has announced the open- 
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ing of an office in Toronto, with Ray 
C, Blackwell in charge. In addition to 
its main offices in Detroit, MacManus 
Incorporated now has branches in five 
other cities—New York, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Toronto. 


SPEAKS ON TOY SALES 


Thomas F. Flanagan of the Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc, was the 
principal speaker at the eleventh annual 
convention of the Toy Manufacturers of 
the U. S. A., Inc. The subject of Mr. 
Flanagan’s address was “Merchandising 
Problems of the Toy Industry.” 


FORMS NEW COMPANY 


Seymour Schiele, formerly manager of 
the St. Louis office of Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne Company, Inc., has been made 
president of the Seymour Schiele Adver- 
tising Company, of St. Louis, which has 
been newly organized. 


AD MEN TO GIVE PLAY 


The Association of Young Advertis- 
ing Men of New York City will present 
a musical comedy, “Copped Copy” in the 
main ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria, 
ae 6. The play will be followed by a 

ance. 


YALE MEN MEET 


The Association of Yale Men in Ad- 
vertising held a luncheon meeting at the 
Yale Club of New York this week. Ivy 
Lee was the speaker; George Fowler of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company is 
president of the association. 


CHANGES NAME 


The firm name of Hurja-Johnson-Hur- 
wen Company, advertising agency, 326 
West Madison street, Chicago, has been 
changed to Hurja-Chase & Hooker Com- 
pany. 


WELLS WITH CHICAGO AGENCY 


Joseph B. Wells, formerly advertising 
manager of the Barton Manufacturing 
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RADIO 


The Sun publishes more Radio Advertising 
than any other newspaper in the country. 


During the first ten months of this year 
Radio advertisers placed 1,052,708 lines in 
The Sun. This was 40 percent of all the 
Radio Advertising placed in all the nine 
standard newspapers in New York. 


In both National and Local Radio Adver- 
tising The Sun’s lineage is far greater than 
that of any other New York newspaper. 
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Company, of St. Louis, has joined thy 
Kling-Gibson Company, Chicago adver: 
tising agents, 


HINMAN JOINS GREEN . 


D. J. Hinman, for several years busi- 
ness manager and space buyer with 
Campbell-Moss-Johnson, Inc., has joiner 
the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York City, as spaci 
buyer. 


NOREN PROMOTED 


Raymond C. R. Noren, formerly spac 
buyer of Larchar-Horton Company, Bos 
ton, Mass., has been made vice-presiden 
and contact man of his company. 


BICKEL TO ADDRESS CLUB 


Karl Bickel, president of the Unite 
Press Associations, who returns to Ney 
York next Wednesday from a trip aroun 
the world, will address the Advertisin; 
Club of New York at luncheon, Dec, $ 
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SCRAMBLED ADS AND LIMERICK STUNTS 
_ USED TO PROMOTE CLASSIFIED 


fired of the Usual Promotion, Boston Manager Tries Two New 
Ideas with Success—Harrison Interests Solicitors with “Bar- 
' ometer Contest’’—Other News in Classified Advertising 


By T. R. LONGCOPE 
Classified Advertising Director, Boston American and Sunday Advertiser 


fT has been my opinion for some time an ad 100x2, the first four lines of a 
L that the usual run of classified promo- limerick. The first four lines of the 
ton was not accomplishing its purpose. limerick are written about a classified ad 


Of course, the type of promotion that 
as been used has enabled classified 
lanagers to obtain additional advertising, 
ecause of the fact that they could mer- 
fhandise this promotion to the advertiser 
nd tell him that through this form of 


TRY THIS 


Scrambled Ad Contest 


and win a 
Free Ticket to Shubert Theatre 


WIvr, cof. 


Every word in the above circle can be found m 

ONE Classified Ad on the next-to-the-last pages 

of this newspaper. 

Rearrange the words in the circle, add the miss-* 
ing words to duplieate this ad and if yours is 

one of the 10 neatest answers you will receive 

a free ticket for an orchestra seat at the Shubert 

Theatre to see the musical comedy hit of Bos: 

ton, “The Circus Princess,” during the week of 

October 24, 1927, 


; Mail your answers to the 


PROMOTION MANAGER 
BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 
_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPT, 


_ $5 Winthrop Square Boston, Mass, 


Answers must be mailed not later than noon on October 10th f 
a] 


How classified is promoted in Boston 


‘omotion a great many additional readers 
mld be obtained for their ads. It seems 
asonable that this type of promotion 
ould attract additional readers to the 
assified pages—but does it? I believe 
at we have been over-promoting the 
assified ads for a number of years, and 
t using enough direct methods to get 
aders on the classified pages. 

In Boston we have not entirely elimi- 
ted the type of promotion described 
ove, but we have cut it down to the 
inimum, and we are supplanting the old. 
tm of promotion with a new type that 
> know brings direct and traceable re- 
Its of the interest our readers have ini 
e classified pages. I shall just briefly 
scribe two stunts we are now using. 
Every day we publish, run of paper, 
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in the issue of the paper of that day. 
We ask our readers to send in the last 
line of the limerick and also to find the 
ad in the classified section to which the 
first four lines refer. 

We have made arrangements with the 
Keith-Albee Theatre to give 100 single 
orchestra seats away each day to our 
readers who send in the best last line and 
find the correct classified ad. This contest 
brings us in 1,000 letters a day. We have 
absolute proof, therefore, that 1,000 people 
carefully scan the classified ads daily, and 
it is reasonable to assume that only one 
person in 20 will take the trouble to write 
us even though they do complete all the 
requirements of the contest. In connec- 
tion with this, the theatre is giving us a 
trailer at the end of their motion picture 
reel, urging their audience to read the 
classified ads in our newspaper and an- 
swer this limerick contest. This theatre 
plays to about 75,000 people a week, so 
the benefit of this “trailer” cannot be 
overestimated. 

Another plan we have recently used is 
what we term the Scrambled Ad Contest. 
Here again we offer free theater tickets 
to one of the best playhouses in Boston. 
Every day we publish, in the forward part 
of our paper, words taken from some 
classified ad in the issue of the paper of 
that day. If the Ad contained 30 words, 
possibly we would take ten of these words 
and insert them in the promotion ad, size 
100x2, run forward in the paper. The 
contest was for the reader to find the 
correct Ad, and 100 of the neatest letters 
received each day received a free orchestra 
seat. This contest brought in over 1,000 
letters a day. A number of individuals 
wrote in and told us that they had read 
more classified ads to solve this problem 
than they had ever read before. 

These are just two of many stunts we 
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are now running. As soon as one idea tive purchaser, is bound to favor the ad- 
plays out we use another, thereby holding vertiser who lays those facts before 
the interest of our readers at all times. him with the most lavish hand.” 
Of course, through these two plans it is OO ————— 
very easy to show the advertiser the great DAILY PRINTS FIRST DIRECTORY 
benefit he should receive from being in Hav3 ated tte fie pata : 
the paper when these contests are going . “@VN8 Pues its ote annual directory 
on. It is an easy matter to make arrange- we the classified section on Nov. 15, the 
ments with the theater to give free seats anos re Mi oe ee tek a 
° Pa ae 2 publish it in book form. As explaine 
because in every promotion ad we BIVE this week to Eprtor & PuBLISHER by 
W. H. Hershey, classified advertising 


the name of the show, also, the theater 

fi ivi 2 5 : : 

nds that by giving away one seat that manager, the directory contains a classified 
and alphabetically arranged list of the 


in the majority of cases, it forces the 
sale of one seat, and usually to new cus- . ° : 

leading professional, business and manu- 
facturing interests of Cincinnati. The 


tomers. 
book will have a numerical table so 
that any one having a phone number may 


In my opinion, we have in the past, 
attached entirely too much importance 


to classified advertising promotion and we 
have accepted certain forms of conserva- 


tive promotion as being standard. 


My suggestion is, cut down on the old 
form of promotion, which has been costly 
and to a large extent wasteful and un- 
productive and substitute new and novel 


ideas. 
HONESTY WINS 


Bailey of Wichita Eagle, Advises Real- 
tors to Tell Truth 


Honesty, said the sage, is the best pol- 
icy, and, as H. F. Bailey, classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Wichita Daily 
Eagle, told the Oklahoma Association of 
Real Estate Boards in a recent address, 
it is good, sound business sense when used 
in writing advertising copy. 

In his talk, which was given Nov. 5 
at Woodward, Okla, Mr. Bailey who 
spoke as a representative of the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers Association advised his realty 
audience that complete, accurate and or- 
derly descriptions in the classified adver- 
tisement are necessary to get the best 
results. 

“Stinting on want ad space is a penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish policy,” he warned. 
“It is human nature to demand all the 
facts about an article before you buy it. 
And the reader of your ad, the prospec- 


A Real Home 


Newspaper 
THE -@® 


PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Ina city o 
Real Homes | 
= 


Second largest morni 
daily-7876 home delivered 


find the corresponding name and address. 
Mr. Hershey believes the book will prove 
of great value to business houses. 


NEW INTERTYPE BOOK 


Intertype Corporation is preparing a 


Book of Instructions on the operation and 
maintenance of the Intertype. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
Met yaed 


THE STANDARD STAR 


of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 
Franklin A, Merriam, Pres, 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


Our business is to help 


make your business 
better—by increasing 


your Classified 
Advertising 


e 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


336 Market Street Philadelphia 


International 


DVERTISERS who 

understand the Iowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be 
properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 


IOWA DAILY PRESS ASS’N 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Ames Trilune Towa City Press Citizen 
Boone News-Republican Keokuk Gate City 
Burlington Gazette Marshalltown Times- 
Burlington Hawk-Eye Republican 
Cedar Rapids Gazette Mason City Globe- 
Centerville Iowegian & Gazette & Times 
Citizen Muscatine Journal & 
Council Bluffs News-Tribune 
pareil Oelwein Register 
Davenport Democrat & Oskaloosa Herald 
Leader Ottumwa Courier 
Davenport Times Sioux City Journal 
Dubuque _Telegraph- Sioux City Tribune 


Herald : 
Fort Dodge Messenger Washington Journal 
at Waterloo Courier 


& Chronicle 
Fort Madison Democrat Waterloo Tribune 


Non- 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avyail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Dairy 
Wortp — Eventnc Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be 
reckoned with in any cam- 
paign designed to effect dis- 
tribution in Greater New 

York. 


The MBPehiig World 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES 
SELLS RADIO STATION 


KHJ Passes Into Private Hands—Times 
to Retain Relation for Pur- 
pose of Broadcasting 
Sport News 


Because radio “has departed ever far- 
ther from the scope of newspapers” the 
Los Angeles Times last week announced 
the sale of its station, KHJ, to Don Lee, 
Coast automobile man and owner of Sta- 
tion KFRC. KHJ opened on April 13, 
1922, was the pioneer newspaper station 
of the west, and the first 500-watt sta- 
tion west of Kansas City. It was the first 
station, according to the Times, to pre- 
sent sponsored programs. 

The Times will continue to broadcast 
notable events, addresses, and sports over 
KHJ 

“The experience of five years has 
shown that radio will never take the 
place of newspapers,” says the Times’ 
editorial announcing the sale. “In fact, 
with its growth and development, it has 
departed even farther from the scope of 
the newspapers with which it was once 
identified and has entered upon a sphere 
of usefulness distinctly its own.” 

“Radio has grown up and, like other 
adolescents, it is natural that it should 
pass from the hands of those who have 
nurtured it to maturity and should em- 
bark upon a career of its own. To a 
large degree the newspapers of the coun- 
try have been responsible for the growth 
of radio to its present commanding 
stature as a medium of entertainment 
and education in the home. As a puny 
infant, they cradled it, protected it from 
improper exploitation—all without finan- 
cial return to themselves and in the face 
of what was at one time an apparently 
well-grounded belief that it might be- 
come a dangerous rival to themselves. 

“Radio still has, and always will have, 
an important function in the rapid dis- 
semination of important news over wide 
areas and those otherwise difficult of ac- 
cess. This part of its service to the pub- 
lic is one which newspapers can and 
should continue to render. To that end 
the Times retains a connection with 
KHJ whereby its large facilities for the 
expeditious gathering of news will con- 
tinue to serve the vast audience of 
KHJ.” 


“LINDNER HOSPITALITY” 


Door Open to All, Particularly Sales- 
men, Says N. Y. American Chief 


“Lindner hospitality” is becoming a 
by-word in New York. ‘Clarence Lind- 
ner is publisher of the New York Ameri- 
can, and when he came here a short time 
ago from Detroit one of his first moves 
was to hang out the welcome sign. 
Someone is always expressing amaze- 
ment at the ease with which Lindner may 
be seen. 


William Kidwell Hutson, assistant sec- 
retary of the Advertising Club of New 
York, for instance, went to call on the 
publisher the other day. He was directed 
to room number 205, or whatever it is, 
and was surprised to find the door wide 
open and unguarded by any battalion of 
battling secretaries. In a recent number 
of the Advertising Club News, Mr. Hut- 
son set his amazement down in an 
editorial. 

This week Mr. Lindner responded with 
the following letter, addressed to Mr. 
Hutson, who forwarded it to Eprtor & 
PUBLISHER: 

“You do me too much honor in your 
editorial. 

“Telephone inquisitors and gate-guard- 
ing secretaries annoy me in other peo- 
ple’s offices and I make it as easy as pos- 
sible for those kind enough to com- 
municate with me. 

“We employ many able and well-paid 
salesmen. Much of their time is wasted 
trying to reach people who ought to be 
glad to see them. 

“Bankers sit on the open floor and meet 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


all comers to decide important financial 
affairs. It is difficult for me to believe 
that the same conditions cannot be ap- 
plied to many other businesses—perhaps 
with some modification. 

“Personally, I get a lot of useful in- 
formation from people coming to see me, 
especially salesmen.” 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable 
casting box you can buy. Pers 
fectly balanced. New design lock- 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at four 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE GOSS PRINTING 
PRESS CO., CHICAGO 


Drive and Control 
for 
Newspaper Presses 


A striking installation of 
General Electric press 
drive and control is in the 
plant of the Omaha 
(Neb.) News-Bee. 9 Hoe 
units; three 100-h.p. alter- 
nating-current drives. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Se 2] 


PAYNE SUCCEEDS BOYD 


George M. Payne, telegraph editor of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, has been made 
editor of the Portsmouth (O.) Daily 
Times, succeeding the late George 
Boyd. Payne is president of the Ohio 
Associated Press editors and has worked 
on papers in St. Louis, Washington, Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and many other cities. 


Supplies and Equipment 


Factory Rebuilt Presses 
for Immediate Delivery 


21-in. Col. Goss High Speed 
Octuple Press. 


22-in. Col. Hoe Right Angle 
Sextuple Press with colors. 


22-in. Col. Goss Five-Decker 
40-page Press. 

22-in. Col. Goss High Speed 4- 
Decker, 32-Page Press. 


22-in. Col. Goss High Speed 
Octuple Press. 


22-in. Hoe High-Speed Super- 
Imposed Unit-Type Octuple 
Press. 


Others for Early Shipment 
LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS 


The Goss Printing Press Co. 


Main Office & Factory Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office 220 W. 42nd St. 
San Francisco Office 646 Call Bldg. 


Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or 
write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


SAVE A MINUTE 


in packing a matrix and you will often beat the other 


fellow to the start. 


Space Packing Felt that is soft, tears easily and stays 


put, will do it for you. 


We manufacture it in four thicknesses—No. 25, No. 35, 


No. 40 and No. 50. 


MOULDING BLANKETS all kinds. 
Red and Blue Drying Blankets. 


Prepared Matrix Paste. 


The above are only a few of our specialties. 


New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO—Worcester 


ee 


SMITH TO WASHINGTON 


Leonard Smith, formerly Albany corre 
spondent for the New York Evening Post 
has joined the Washington staff of th 
Curtis-Martin newspapers. Smith wil 
cover the Washington field for the Ney. 
York Evening Post. Smith started hi 
career on the New York Times cit 
staff. 


SUPREME 


METAL FURNACE 


For Remelting and 
Refining Metals 


IMPROVED 
SIMPLEX 


METAL FEEDER 


For Composing 
Machines 


ALFRED W. CHANNING, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors of Equipment for 
Printers 


27 Thames St., N. Y. 


HOE 


Day and Night 


Emergency 
Service 


TELEPHONE 
Day, DRY-dock 8200, New York 
Night, DRY-dock 8202, New York 
Sunday, DRY-dock 8200, New York, 
or Sunday, PLA-za 9224, New York 


Hoe maintains facilities at 
the New York Works for 
24-hour-a-day service on 
Repairs and Repair Parts. 


A telephone or telegraph 
communication will re- 
ceive immediate 
attention 


R. HOE & CO., IN@ 


504 Grand St., New York, 
Noe ; 


Boston Chicago San Francisco. 
New Orleans Dunellen London 


sivnviauievenimtymi B10mvcmi/ercaviatvaprnsdavias tetera 
Don’t ask your friends to_ 
make contacts for you, but) 
outline your experience and 
cite your efficiency in a 
Classified Ad in 
Editor & Publisher 


APT TCUTT  dST EEL 


RU EE ER 


DITOR & PUBLISHER 
_ Classified Advertising 


Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 

| (Cash with Order) 

{ 1 Time — .75 per line 

‘ 4 Times — .60 per line 

| Count six words to the line 


thite space charge at same rate per line 
‘yr insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
tion. Minimum Contract space, three 
ies. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
‘ht to classify, edit or reject any adver- 
jement. 


ADVERTISING 


Special Service 


» Advertising Organization trained for spe- 
il service, ready to function on demand, is 
‘at is needed by a publisher when he contem- 
ites an industrial or any edition other than 
i: regular. Anywhere—any size. Our record 
‘nonstrates satisfied publishers and advertisers. 
1671, Editor & Publisher. 


USINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


lietin of Periodical Publishing Properties for 
se will be sent those desiring to invest in 
i: publishing business. Harris-Dibble Co., 345 
| Ave., New York. 


im’t Answer This Ad unless you have $25,000, 
» initial payment required to purchase an 
ening paper occupying exclusive Florida field 
d_ earning handsome dividends on price asked. 
'B, Shale, Times Bldg., New York. 


inar D. Gray, Sturgeon, Mo., successfu! con- 
idater and seller of newspapers writes: 
“Have client who wants exceptional weekly 
jper in good college town in South; daily in 
tio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan or Lowa. 
“Have good daily in Wisconsin, priced right, 
king good money; can sell Illinois daily 
aring $70,000 a year for $625,000. 

“Can sell small Missouri weekly $2,000 down; 
‘kansas weekly $2,500 down. : 
“T want a man with $10,000 or more to in- 
st in Massachusetts newspaper property. 
“Exclusive daily field in Missouri $350,000. 
“I am working on 14 newspaper consolida- 
ms. If you have a problem in your town 
id want a consolidation write me. 
“Newspaper men driving in atuomobiles look- 
t for newspapers should come this way and 
ve a talk with me. 

‘IT have an excellent Illinois weekly in town 
1500, making around $4,000 per year. Lino 
iipped. 

“Here’s a real hot one: If the owner of 
certain Florida daily in a city which has 
ver had a boom signs my contract in the 


ct five days I can offer a daily clearing 
,000 a year with 3000 circulation for $80,000, 
$30,000 cash—balance $4,000 a year. 


me Good Values—Four large dailies in mid- 
| west; priced $160,000 to $750,000; cash 
essary 30 to 50 per cent of price; liberal 
ms on balance. Good Florida daily, fairly 
ced, city 7,500. Two Kansas evening dailies 
| two Missouri evening dailies, good values 
$20,000 to $37,500. One Chicago and one 
nsas City suburban weekly. Many profitable 
mty seat weeklies in Missouri, Kansas, Lowa, 
draska, Arkansas and Oklahoma. Personal 
vice in every deal. No damaging publicity; 
published “‘lists’; everything confidential. 
mim Knox, 851 Board of Trade, Kansas 
Ys 0. 


Newspapers Wanted 


Manager, 25 years’ experience has 
et) tor first payment on afternoon daily. 
fer Middle West. Or would take part 
test as editor or business manager. Send 
es and state proposition fully first letter. 
71, Editor & Publisher. 


4 or Small Daily, full or part interest. 
middle west if possible. Address Box 511, 
ukegan, Illinois. 


Partner Wanted 


ter Wanted—Writer for weekly paper. 
estment required. State fully experience, 

ions. education, age, etc. Write E. 
an, 525 North Claremont av., Chicago, Ill. 
———————— 


CIRCULATION 


: Promotion 


sulation—When quick, additional circulation 
stage becomes necessary, remember that 
f a 


twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
a gainst experimenting. Write or 

i Coast Circulation ce, Bell 
Block, Ohio. 


i. 
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Employment—Equipment— 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


= See es eee 
Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
tre ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
manship Club Campaigns. 5 


Greatest Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
lation building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ship. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

is a ee ee re 
Superior Ciculation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
dall Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
ganization that has set the standard fer aggres- 
sive, successful circulation campaigns for nearly 
twenty years, 


SS ae a se Se ee 
The World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ganization—The only circulation building serv- 


ice in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
affidavits of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 


Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 


EMPLOYMEN 
lle 
Help Wanted 


Sot a Es eee 
Assistant Circulation Manager wanted who 
can produce in city circulation. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced in requirements of A. B. C. 
and have sufficient knowledge of circulation to 
take charge of a department. Position offers 
future to any man able to meet hard competi- 
tion and get results. Give past experience, 
references and salary desired in first letter. 
Position open is on paper in Middle West. 
Best of living conditions. All inquiries treated 
confidentially. D-643, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager on evening daily, the cir- 
culation of which is 75 per cent ottice controlled 
and carrier delivered. Applicant must have done 
original carrier promotion work, details of which 
we would like him to mention in his reply. 
$80 weekly. D-659, Editor & Publisher, 


Classified manager, thoroughly experienced, 
not under 30 nor over 45 years of age wanted. 
Must have record of achievement and con- 
nections behind him for sufficient length of 
time to guarantee that he is permanent rather 
than floating in temperament. D-657, Editor & 
Publisher. 


New York City Editor wanted for theatrical 
section of a national weekly. Must know Broad- 
way theatrical field and be able to direct statt 
of men, edit copy, write heads—in fact be 
capable of assuming responsibility of N. Y. 
theatrical news section of publication. Write, 
stating experience, initial salary desired, when 
you can report, religion, age, to Box D-661, 
Editor & Publisher, 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising-Manager-Writer-Solicitor who can 
capitalize his opportunities and make his pay 
envelope reflect his ability is ready to tackle 
a job where a hard working and result producing 
man is needed. Can furnish selling ideas to 
merchants and others. Progressive, versatile, 
competent, responsible. Married. Job must be 
permanent. Prefer East. Southwest or South. 
Make your offer. Address “Ady. Mgr.” Box 
374, Gallup, New Mexico. 


Advertising—I would like to get in touch with 
a publisher who is looking for an advertising 
manager with unusual qualifications. Present 
position six years; now want to effect per- 
manent connection with paper and city offering 
future. Past records show exceptional linage 
and earnings increases. Constructive salesman; 
department leader. Income now $8,000; agree- 
able to nominal salary with future income based 
on increased revenue. Married. Age 32. Pre- 
fer middle west city 100,000 or less. Personal 
interview solicited with progressive publisher. 
D-655, Editor & Publisher. 


Manager-Solicitor — Experienced 
Highest reference. Married. 
D-656, Edi- 


Advertising’ 
local and national. : 
Go anywhere for real opportunity. 
tor & Publisher. 


Advertising Promotion Manager open for 
position January, 1928, on paper of ten to 
twenty thousand circulation. Years cf experi- 
ence, Special editions. Advertising manager 
and business manager of daily paper. Com- 
mission only. Address Box 8061, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Assistant to Publisher or Business Manager— 
Now employed, but wishes to make a change. 
For past 12 years have worked with a growing 
institution—now business manager and_ still 
handling circulation and national advertising de- 
partments as well as other duties. Since con- 
necting with present paper have advanced from 
circulation manager to present position. Business 
has_ grown steadily, circulation almost tripled, 
profits quadrupled—and paper still growing. I 
would like to connect with paper of about same 
size, evening or morning circulation thirty to 
fifty thousand, city thirty-five to one hundred 
thousand population. Prefer something in Middle 
West but will consider elsewhere, where they 
want good, honest work. Salary not an im- 
portant factor to start. Reasons for wanting to 
make.a change given on request. Would like 
to get in touch with some publisher or business 
manager of large newspaper_who wants a good 
assistant. D-667, Editor & Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 
Assistant Circulation Manager wants Position 


on trade magazine, Familiar with engineering, 
construction, hotel and other technical fields 
Particularly fitted for promotion work—has been 
averaging returns of two to seven per cent on 
pace mail solicitation, D-635, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Business Manager of a daily paper in a town 
of 30,000 for the past 27 years seeks con- 
nection with daily paper in town of 30 to 
50,000. Know all angles of newspaper publish- 
ing and am also practical printer. Consolida- 
tion of two papers let me out. Best references. 
D-623, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation—Eminently successful circulation 
manager with record which demonstrates eft- 
ciency, knowledge and judgment. Intensive ex- 
perience and thorough acquaintance with all 
phases of circulation enables me to produce 
practical results at the minimum cost. Ninety 
per cent gain in one former position. At present 
with combination daily. Seek permanent position 
with live daily in broader field. Married. Near 
30. Available soon. D-665, Editor Publisher. 


Circulation Manager, with fourteen years’ ex- 
perience, now employed, desires change to larger 
field where there is opportunity for personal 
advancement. New York State or California pre- 
ferred. Have produced over fifty per cent in- 
crease in circulation and satisfactory increase 
in revenue for present publisher. Age 29. Sal- 
ary desired, $85.00. Answer to Box D-663, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Man of proven ability, desires a 
change. Office-owned, home delivered routes and 
boy promotion his specialty. Absolutely no pre- 
miums. Knows A. B. C. and office routine. 
Go anywhere, as Circulation Manager or assist- 
ant. D-669, Editor & Publisher, 


Circulation Manager or Assistant—Eight years’ 
experience, morning and evening papers. Have 
specialized in promotion of boy carrier service 
and have been particularly successful. Know 
all angles of circulation work, including A, B. 
C. records. Age 25, married. Central States 
preferred. References attest ability, D-670, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager desires change. 
years in Circulation Department, from Carrier 
to Circulation Director. Morning, evening and 
Sunday experience. Thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of circulation, promotion, and ottice 


Fifteen 


detail. Reference, present employer. Solicit 
interview at my expense. 1-659, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager available at once. Twenty 
years’ experience on morning, evening and Sun- 
day papers. Familiar with all methods of 
distribution, office detail, promotion, audit rec- 


ords, etc. References. D-619, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Circulation .Manager—Successful, resourceful, 
energetic, trained in economic management. 


Seeks permanent position with middle western 
publisher. Complete details of enviable record 
supplied on request. Married. Age 29. Box 
8063, Editor & Publisher. 


City and Managing Editor, experienced, well 
educated, 30, married, seeks position on daily. 


Good reasons for change. A-1 references. 
Guarantee satisfaction. D-662, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Editorial—Young man, 22, two years as ex- 
change editor New York newspaper, experi- 
enced feature writer, general knowledge of 
newspaper work, college trained in journalism; 
can do sports reporting; wants place as reporter 
or feature writer—within 200 miles of New 
York City preferred. Opportunity for promo- 
tion paramount. D-653, Editor & Publisher. 


We Wired— 
He Got a Job 


“T want to take this occa- 
sion to thank the Classified 
Management for courtesies 
extended in my behalf in 
my efforts to obtain a 
position. 

“IT received six answers 
to my advertisement and 
some very tempting places 
were offered. You notified 
me by wire of the position 
which I have accepted. 

“You may be sure that 
any good words I can say 
for the Classified Depart- 
ment will be said prompt- 
ly.” 

(Signed) 

His name on request. 


Services 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Editorial—Young man, 25, 
as editor, expert on features, executive train- 
ing, etc. D-626, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man—Six years as city, telegraph 
and makeup editor on small city dailies; three 
years as reporter and feature writer in New 
York; college education; age 30; single; seeks 
change in reportorial or desk work with future. 
D-649, Editor & Publisher. 


Mechanical Executive, 18 years’ experience 
leading metropolitan daily. Supervise roto color 
make-ready and straight black printing. D-668, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter, beginner, 22, university training, 
wants to start at bottom and learn. Any- 
where, any salary. D-672, Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


intensive experience 


Duplex sixteen-page tubular plate press, with 
complete stereotyping outfit, Duplex Model B 
8-page flat-bed; Goss Comet, and a general line 
of presses and equipment for newspapers, Grif- 
fiths Publishers’ Exchange, 154 Nassau St.. 
New York. 

For Sale: Duplex Angle Bar Flat-bed Press, 
chases, extra rollers, new, 1925. Complete 
stereotyping equipment, including planer, gas 
melting pot, casting box, etc. Good condition. 
Several Cushman linotype motors. Miller Saw; 
much other equipment, type, etc. Opportunity 
to purchase complete equipment, largely new, 
none old, for small daily newspaper. Shipment 
January 1. Box D-664, Editor & Pubtisner. 


For Sale, 1 R. Hoe & Co. oval 7 ton stereotype 
metal pot, with 3 pumps and 2 casting boxes 
Complete with gas burners. Daily Graphic, Inc., 
350 Hudson Street, New York City. 

Hoe Steam Tables; five automatic tables only 
slightly used in A-1 mechanical condition. Air 
or hand operated. D-658, Editor & Publisher. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffman Type & Engraving Ce, 114 
E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted 


Will Pay Cash for a 4 or 8-page deck to be 
used on a Duplex Tubular Plate Press. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 502, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
Elrod Lead and Rule Caster. Must be in first 
class condition. Give full particulars and best 
cash price. Oshawa Daily ‘Times, Oshawa, 
Canada. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 


Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
M. C. Moore, 515 N, Canon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif, 


WE DO NOT ADVERTISE OUR CLIENTS OR 
“PEDDLE” THEIR PROPERTIES 
BUT 


We have a carefully selected list of 
newspapers ranging in price from $5,000 
to $10,000,000 that are open for nego- 
tiation only through personal interview 
or by correspondence after we are satis- 
fied as to the customer’s sincerity of 


purpose and responsibility, 
Newspaper consolidations have been 
our specialty for 17 years. 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 


(Both Former Publishers) 
Successors to 
HARWELL & CANNON (Est. 1910) 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
Southern Office Times Building 
Birmingham, Ala. New York 
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DOLLAR 


s> PULLERS 


G*t your local trolley or elevated lines 
to advertise the advantages of using 
their service to get in town to do Christ- 
mas shopping. Point out to them that 
traffic will be too heavy for autos and the 
car service is quicker and safer—C. E. 
Pellissier, Boston. 


Does your literary page beg for adver- 
tising? A chat with your bookdealers 
would bring out an interesting feature for 
the page on what have been the best 
sellers in your city. The ad staff could 
undoubtedly “tie up” with this story a sub- 
stantial list of small ads from the dealers 
pushing their “best sellers.’ Christmas 
would help to put it over as a gift sug- 
gestion ad—N. C. Christensen. 


“SAVE MONEY — BUY USED 
GOODS” could be the striking heading 
over a page or spread devoted to adver- 
tisements of dealers in used automobiles, 
used furniture, used radios, used phono- 
graphs and other lines—F. H. W 


Eo 
SE C 


ee Q HALE I Stay In a Rut?” is the title 
for a story on a subject which al- 
ways interests great numbers of people. 
If your paper is in a small town, have 
several of the leading business men tell 
their story of how they came from a large 
city and settled in your town, to their 
great advantage. There are many such 
men in every town. The stories will serve 
to illustrate the opportunities in every 
small town, which perhaps are being over- 
looked by the young folks in their desire 
to go to the large city—J. M. M., Asbury 
Barks J 


Foremen’s Clubs in hundreds of cities 
throughout the United States were repre- 
sented at the convention of Foremen’s 
Clubs held in Milwaukee this year. The 
organization has attained considerable size 
in the last year or so, and is building on 
a big scale. You'll find an excellent fea- 
ture story at hand if a foremen’s club 
exists in your city.—B. A. T. 


The Oklahoma City Oklahoman livens 
up the “twenty-five years ago” idea. The 
“flash-backs” are written in the present 
tense and letter form: “Mary, dear, I won- 
der if you remember the ball given just 
twenty-five years ago .. . I had forgotten 
all about it . . . came across report of it 
in those old papers” . . . followed by de- 
scriptions of gowns. Then an old picture 
is run of somebody in the story.—T. E. R. 


|The success story as published by 
American newspapers and magazines is 
of perennial interest, but of late, unless 
disguised, its waters are beginning to run 
thins The New York Herald Tribune 
Sunday magazine section is running an 
interesting variant on the success idea. 
Instead of outlining to readers how they 
may be successful, as evidenced in the 
usual career of a successful individual, the 
Herald Tribune is featuring a series of 
articles on how to avoid failure, written 
by eminent physicians. The idea is worth 
trying locally. Get your local physicians’ 
views on “How to Avoid Failure.” Most 
of them at least know there is such an 
art as psychiatry—W. F. D. 
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The Salt Lake City Tribune obtained a 
full page advertisement from produce men 
and railroads during National Apple 
Week which was headed “Nipple A 
Napple.” The page was made up of 16 
individual advertisements of equal size.— 
Bennett. 


The Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce is using paid copy in the news- 
papers this week in an effort to enlist the 
aid of householders and others responsible 
for firing furnaces, to prevent smoke as 
much as possible. The public is invited 
to ask the Chamber of Commerce to send 
an expert, without cost, to show how un- 
necessary smoke may be eliminated.— 
PeeBs 


The St. Louis Times has inaugurated 
an Amateur Movie and Photo News page, 
the idea of Alfred S. Wade of the Times 
advertising staff. Local dealers have of- 
fered advertising co-operation. The page 
furnishes advice to the amateur, records 
releases for home outfits, and follows the 
amateur news field.—R. J. E. 
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The Worcester (Mass.) Telegram has 
begun a new column calculated to at- 
tract radio fan readers and to furnish 
an outlet for their ideas. The column is 
headed “From One Fan to Another,” 
and is made up of short letters from 
radio enthusiasts—Bob Sibley. 


“What They Think of Each Other’s 
Party” is a front page feature in the 
Waterloo (la.)Tribune. Business and 
professional men contribute statements, 
from 100 to 300 words in length, each 
day, most of them expressing opinions 
as to the presidential candidate of the 
opposing party for 1928, and giving rea- 
sons for their choice—L. G. M. 


“Ts There a Santa Claus?” is the sub- 
ject for a contest now being conducted by 
the Mason City (la.) Globe-Gazette. 
Children less than 12 years of age may 
enter. Letters are limited to 300 words 
in length, and are to be sent to “Santa 
Claus Research Bureau,” in care of the 


“Today’s News Teday” 


| See 
PRE 
X 


Complete wire 
reports for  eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 


& Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


paper. A prize of $5 will be given for 
the best letter submitted——L. G. M. 


The Portland (Me.) Evening Express 
throughout the football season has made 
a feature of motion pictures of important 
college and high school football games of 
local interest, shown at the Portland the- 
aters as a regular part of their weekly 
bills. These pictures are taken by a 
regular member of the newspaper staff 
and developed in its own art department. 
Experiments are being conducted by a 
staff photographer toward using these 
films as the basis for a choice of pictures 
for newspaper use.—Richwagen. 


During last year’s Christmas advertis- 
ing rush, we had some cards printed of 
the standard sizes to be used as price 
cards for window and store displays. 
The cards bore an appropriate holly 
border and a small “Santa Claus,” ask- 
ing the public to. buy early. On the top 
of the card were the words “as advertised 
in the Millville (N. J.) Daily Repub- 
lican.’ These cards were then marked 
by the merchants with the prices of the 
articles advertised. The idea was so suc- 
cessful, both in selling the goods and in 
creating a demand for advertised goods, 
that we continued the idea during the 
several seasons.—Charles W. Burns. 


POLICE REPORTERS ‘RECOGNIZED’ 


Worcester Department Regulation 
Calls Them Valuable to Force 


A police regulation drawn up by chiefs 
of the department at Worcester, Mass., 
officially recognizes police reporters as a 
valuable adjunct to the work of the force 
and outlines the relations of policemen 
and newspapermen. The _ regulation, 
which was drafted for the guidance of 
officers, is against the policy of with- 
holding news from the press. 

“As newspapers ‘are the only means 
by which the community can learn 
promptly the work of the police depart- 
ment,” the regulation states, “there is a 


Sparkling, Brilliant 
Sports Stories 
by 


Davis J. 
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are written exclusively 
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Joe and Lew 
A Daily Riot in 
Strip Form 


by 
Weber and Fields 
~ With a Sound 


Business Office 
Tie-In 


Write for samples and 
Particulars 


United Feature Syndicate 
World Building New York 


7 


just public claim to news and informa: 
tion We eee ; 

“All newspaper reporters shall be 
treated with the civility to which all citi- 
zens are entitled, and in turn be required 
to observe all regulations which apply 
to police premises. Zae, 

“Whenever time, place and police in 
terest permit, reporters may be assisted 
in any legitimate inquiry. . . . . 

“As soon as policemen learn of a mat 
ter of importance in which the police ar 
concerned, or even before they have th 
details, they should telephone the know! 
facts to headquarters.” 


RETIRES OLD PUBLISHER 


G. B. Barnett, once part owner of th 
San Francisco Daily News, was retire 
by the Shell Oil Company last week 0 
full pay, despite the fact that he had ne 
served the stipulated time for such com 
pensation, Disaster overtook Mr. Barne 
at the age of 50 when the San Francis 
fire destroyed his business. . | 
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Graphic Syndicate, Inc. 
350 Hudson St., New York City 


For Serials That Sell 
Newspapers 


“THE LOVELORN,” by Beatrice Fairfax 


“THE CONSTANT FLAME,’’ by Wini- 
fred Van Duzer ‘ | 
“BROADWAY,” by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott 
‘CWHERE’S EMILY?’ by Carolyn Wells 


“THE CATSPAW,’’ by Robert Terry 
Shannon 


“HER HUSBAND'S SECRETARY,” by 
William Almon Wolff | 


“THE CHEERING THRONG,’’ by Fred 
MaclIsaac 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES © 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Fe eR (SLY ~Zae—= When you advertise in the New 
aes S an York State Dailies, you im- 
lees y | Ay ees | 


mediately influence the richest 
buying power in the world, and 
= you control a market of eleven million consumers. 
~ Immediately you obtain Consumer Approval and 

Dealer Co-operation which results in thorough 
distribution and volume sales. 


National Advertisers consider New York State as their major market, and 
it always heads the list for the annual advertising appropriation. 


If you are not acquainted with the potential buying possibilities of the 
Empire State, as a market that can absorb your product in great volume, 
then it is time you asked these newspapers listed below to give you facts 
about this market in relation to your particular product. 


WRITE THEM TODAY 


Circu- 2,500 10,000 Circu- 2,500 10,000 

lation Lines Lines = lation Lines Lines 
*Albany Evening News................ (E) 48,423 13 .13 *New Rochelle Standard-Star .......... (E) 8,111 04 .04 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press ......... (M) 35,507 .12 12 *The Sun, New York .............++.. (E) 278,582 65 60 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press .......... (8) 55,314 oy 17, tNew York Times ..................4. (M) a aes 85 8415 
*Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat ....... (E) 7,532 .04 104 iiew York Times ................+55-. (8) et 8 ore 1.089 
tAuburn Citizen-Advertiser Journal..... (E) 6,264 .065 .055 New York Herald-Tribune ........... (M) —- 302,598 693 672 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle ................ (E) 77,338 25 125 *New York Herald-Tribune ............ (S) 378,484 ‘742572 
"Brooklyn Daily Eagle ..........+-..-. (8) 87,914 125 125 TNew York World ................454- (M) 385,928 595 58 
*Buffalo Courier Express.............. (M) =-:122,531 122 122 PMew York World 7/0200... 00. s0csseeee (S) 590,864 72 69 
*Buffalo Courier Express (8) 160,575 30 30 tNew York Evening World............. (E) 314,491 .595 .58 
Sys ay ily nae a (E) ‘182,684 35 r “Niagara Falls Gazette ................ (E) 23,023 07 07 
*Buffalo Evening Times ............... (E) 122,531 124 124 *Port Chester Item ............ etree (E) 5,062 04 035 
*Buffalo Sunday Times (S) 160,575 (24 (24 *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise..... (E) 13,999 .06 .06 
MERE wenizy Seaton (B) Saad a ps tRochester Times-Union ............... (E) —80,438 21 20 

oe Oe ey f ; : SM bet cc:cPapycncch, Beg I 07 ; 

*Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser..... (E&M) 34,688 abl at a areata gee " we “ or 
Bpreunva Dally OTIS. ,...0 2566 one some (E) 5,723 04 eT Ws BI nee eden Caton tn! AEE a da , c 
*Gloversville Leader Republican........ (E) 7,320 -035 .035 
*Ithaca Journal-News ............-...- (E) 7,668 05 05 
*Jamestown Morning Post ............ (M) 12,004 04 -035 


Government Statement, Oct, 1, 1927, 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus .......... (E) 9,663 .05 .05 J 


*Newburgh Daily News .........-...... (E) 15,304 08 08 = * A. B, C, Publishers’ Statement, Oct. 1, 1927, 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


The Voice of New Europe 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Dr. Gustav Stolper, noted Berlin editor and economist, has joined the staff of the 
Friday Night Leased Wire Service for Sunday papers of the Consolidated Press. 


aera MERICAN loans and American business expansion depend 

4\*> 64! in no small degree on the news from Europe. Decisions 
affecting the whole world will be made in 1928 as a 
EQ S)| sequel to S. Parker Gilbert’s recent note to the 
German Government concerning reparations. 


Gustav Stolper’s reputation as a writer and economist placed him 
in the forefront of Central Powers’ economic organization during the 
war and in the period of reconstruction. His weekly dispatch will 
report the march of events in Central Europe, the keystone of the 
continent's industrial arch which is trussed and girded with American 
millions. 


A. G. Gardiner, who knows the chancellories of Europe better 
than most diplomats, will continue to survey from his vantage point in 
London the outstanding political situation. 


Gerville Reache, editor of the leading French financial daily, takes 
us behind the scenes in French politics and finance relating, as he has 
in the past, not only what Aas happened but what will happen next. 


William Bird, staff correspondent, will continue to specialize in 
variety, ranging over the whole European scene and recording it 
through American eyes. 


At home, William Hard, Jessie Henderson, George Chadwick, 
Sparrow McGann, Francis J. Powers, Harden Colfax and other writers 
ofter banner-head stories for every department of the Sunday paper. 


The Consolidated Press Association 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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A active, continuous reader approval of, 
and confidence in, a newspaper’s edi- 
torial and news policies. 
But more than that. Reader interest in 
terms of advertising values means a habit- 
ual reader reliance upon the advertising 
columns of a newspaper. for information 
necessary to the economy of the home. 
Newspapers that lead in retail advertising 
al ; : F 
commonly enjoy this reader interest. 
In Chicago no week-day newspaper is so ; . } 
: Shoppers for the Chicago home have 
comprehensive and representative a shop- 2 
: d ; learned to rely upon The Daily News as a 
ping guide as The Daily News; none has so i ; : : 
Ne buying directory as well as a medium of 
large a volume of local advertising. The fae: aks % 
; : intormation and entertainment. 
larger retailers (department stores in and 
out of the loop) place more advertising in Reader interest, in so far as it is important 
; iNest : fe 
The Daily News than in the next three Chi to the space buyer, means interest in and 
cago week-day newspapers combined. Re- response to all that a newspaper presents 
tail food advertisers doing business through advertising as well as news. 
more than 2,000 stores in Chicago and sub- 
urbs place more advertising in The Daily In no other Chicago newspaper is this 
; : 2 ar: 
News than in any other Chicago news- reader interest so complete and effective 
paper, daily and Sunday combined. as in 
Misys 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
: 
Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAM FRANCISCO 
. ; - J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Representatives: 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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BANK DEPOSITS INGREASE $1500,00 


Towa Is Fourth in Railroad Mileage 


IMPORTANCE OF MANY 
COMMERCIAL CENTERS 
INCREASES TRACKAGE 


Texas, Pennsylvania and 
nois Only States Ahead 
of lowa. 


“Railroad traffic in Iowa is 
not concentrated in one or two 
large centers or distributing 
points as is the case in most 
states with large railroad mile- 
age,” according to George L. 
McCaughan, secretary of the 
Iowa Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, -“but is shared by 
several important commercial 
centers. 

Railroads Rib State 

“The railroad lines of Iowa 
literally rib the state,” Mr. Mc- 
Caughan pointed out on a map 
similar to the one printed here. 
“No single point in Iowa is 
more than ten miles from a 
railroad.” 

According to government 
statistics, Towa ranks fourth 
among the states of the na- 
tion in total single track mile- 
age. The Iowa mileage at the 
start of 1927 was 10,122, which 
is surpassed only by that of 
Texas, Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois. It is obvious that the 
mileage in larger states, such 
1s Texas, is due primarily to 
the great distance between dis- 
tributing points. In Iowa, how- 
ever, this mileage is due to the 
large number of distributing 
points. 

Excellent Shipping Facilities 

“Towa offers as good rail- 
road 


transportation facilities 


This skeleton map of Iowa’s network of 
Towa railroads serve Iowa’s market centers. 


= 


passed only by the mileage in three other states. 


1 
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Iowa’s Network of Railroads 


railroads shows the effectiveness with which 
The Iowa single track mileage is 10,122, sur- 


as any other state in the na- 


tion,” is the opinion of Mr. Mc- 


Caughan. Statistics compiled 
by the railroad board show 
that the sixteen lines operat- 
ing in Iowa handled Fl 235,141 
tons of freight within the state 
last year. 


one key cities. 


| Boone 
Burlington 
Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
& Republican 
Centerville..lowegian & Citizen 
Council Bluffs ........ Nonpareil 
Davenport ........+.«+ Democrat 


Gazette 


Davenport Wee... ccsce cers Times 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
and Times Journcl 
| Fort Dodge .......:.. Messenger 
& Chronicle 
Fort Madison ......... Democrat 


A pvertisErs who understand the Iowa 
situation know from experience that the con- 
| sumers’ market there cannot be properly sold 
|. without the use of newspapers in these twenty- 
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& Times 
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ews- Tribune 
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MASON CITY.—The wheels 
of Mason City industry will 
this year grind out a larger 
volume of clay products, ce- 
ment and packing plant goods 
than ever before in the city’s 
history. The Northwestern 
States Portland Cement Com- 
pany and the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company are having 
the largest shipping year in 
their records. The Decker 
packing plant will slaughter 
close to 580,000 hogs this year, 
and nearly all the brick and 
tile plants have the best rec- 
ord for six years. 


OSKALOOSA.—Proof that 
farm lands in Mahaska county 
are desirable investments is 
found in the unusual activity 
in the farm transactions here 
during the first eight months 
of this year. Sixty-nine bona- 
fide Mahaska county farm 
sales involving a total of $1,- 
132,573.50 were recorded dur- 
ing these months. This does 
not include land transferred in 
trades or farms sold on con- 
tracts that will not be closed 
until next March. 


ere There in Iowa | 


WATERLOO.—The John 
Deere Tractor Company has 
just completed a $350,000 steel- 
glass-concrete building for ma- 
chine shop purposes. This com- 
pany has also spent much 
money remodeling their pres- 
ent plant for increased pro- 
duction. 


OELWEIN. — Work on the 
new buildings of the Oelwein 
Chemic2z] Company is well un- 
der way and includes an office 
building, a store room and a 
main factory building. This 
company will do an estimated 
business of $400,009 this year 
and with new buildings avail- 
able in 1928 they are looking 
forward to a record year. 


DAVENPORT.—The Betten- 
dorf Company, manufacturers 
of railroad equipment, have 
made important additions to 
their plant here. Two build- 
ings were added this year, one 
en office ‘building which cost 
$350,000 and the other a new 
paint house and testing labora- 
tory which cost $150,000. 


THREE MONTHS GAIN 


REFLECTS IMPROVED © 
FINANCE CONDITION 


Banking Situation Is Much 
Stronger, Says State Su- 
perintendent. ; 


The $1,500,000 increase he- 
tween June 30 and October 10 
in deposits in the Iowa banks 
under state supervision is out 
standing evidence of definite 
improvement in the Iowa bank- 
ing situation, according to a 
statement issued recently by 
L. A. Andrew, state superin- 
tendent of banking. His opin. 
ion is substantiated by that o: 
Trank Warner, secretary of 
the Iowa Banking Association. 

This is the first time in over 
a year that these reports have 
shown an increase. 

Along with this unusual 
gain, there has been a Ce 
crease in bills payable of ovei 
$500,000, and an increase it 
the purchase of United State 
securities of $165,000 during 
this period of a little ove! 
three months. 

In addition, the state banki 
took care of the seasonable de 
mands of their customers by ai 
increase in loans of $4,600.000 


1928 Holds Promise 


“There is a decidedly bette 
feeling in a business way i 
all parts of Iowa,” according t 
Mr. Andrew, “and there i 
every reason to expect tha 
the year 1927 will go out wit! 
an increase of business whic’ 
will carry over into 1928.” 

In commenting on Mr. At 
drew’s statement, Frank Wart 
er, secretary of the Iowa Bank 
ing Association, points ou 
that improvement in the finan 
cial situation is not unnatura 
because the banks in Iowa tt 
day are those which have suc 
cessfully withstood the perio! 
of depression following th 
war. “Banks which have su! 
vived through the soundness 0 
their management and th 
strength of their resources, 
says Mr. Warner, “are now i! 
a better position to serve th 
commercial interests of th! 
state.” | 
eee CC 


SIOUX CITY.—The auctio: 
sale which culminated th 
twelfth annual stocker an 
feeder show last month @ 
Sioux City stock yards wil 
nessed the highest peace tim 
prices for stockers and feeder 
with an average of $10.77 
hundredweight. # 

Stockers and feeders bough 
a total of $364,119.60 at tb 
auction which moved 3,990,16 
pounds of beef. An average © 
12,667 pounds of beef was § 
every minute. 
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Largest Circulation 


Baltimore Sun History 
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(Daily—Morning and Evening) 


200,384 


(Sunday) 
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How many 


of the 550,000 families 
who buy in Philadelphia 
ask for your brand? 


Three million, four hundred and sixty-six thousand people live in the Phila- 
delphia retail trading area, and collectively constitute America’s 3rd 
Largest Market. 


Here are the Philadelphia advertising facts for 
the advertiser to remember: 


550,000 sicstioe termes 
5 4 S Q 5 2 Rie athe ee pa ie 
Dominate Philadelphia 


Concentrate your advertising in The Evening Bulletin and 
reach “nearly everybody” through this one newspaper at one cost. 


The Ehening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the six months ending 


) “In September 30, 1927: 
’ Philadelphia 
| nearly eee reads 5 4 S 9 9 3 2 ad 5 


9 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and one of the largest in the United States. 


) [he Bullets 


New York Office—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Office—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit Office—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Blvd. | 
San Francisco Office—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. ) 


(Copyright 1927—Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press | 
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A.N. P. A. Fights Trade Board Effort To 
Inspect Agency Correspondence 


lalmer Resists Subpoena for Confidential Files—F ederal Examinations on Advertising Discounts to 


End Next Week Without Scheduled Hearing in Philadelphia 


By PHIL D. STONG 


YHE hearings of the Federal Trade 
- Commission, investigating an alleged 
nspiracy in restraint of trade of the 
merican Association of Advertising 
yencies, the American Newspaper Pub- 
hers’ Association, the Southern News- 
per Publishers’ Association, the Ameri- 
n Press Association, and the Six Point 
vague, begun in New York in April, 
26, were continued this week in New 
ork, after having left a trail of tran- 
ripts from New York to Chattanooga, 
Chicago, and Boston, in which city 
e last previous hearing was held, Oct. 


The Federal Trade Commission hopes 
conclude the presentation of its wit- 
sses on Wednesday, when nearly 1,- 
0,000 words of examination and cross- 
amination will have been entered on 
e record. The respondents may then 
ll for such hearings and offer such wit- 
sses as they please. 
According to Lincoln B. Palmer, gen- 
al manager of the A.N.P.A., no definite 
ans have been made for hearings, but 
obabilities point to New York and Chi- 
go, and possibly Chattanooga and Bos- 
n, as cities in which the respondents 
ill open up their counter-attack. 
The continuation and conclusion of 
e Commission’s hearings in New York, 
volved the cancellation of a hearing 
anned for Philadelphia, Monday and 
uesday. 
The Commission is attempting to es- 
blish that the bodies named have agreed 
on a minimum commission for adver- 
sing agencies and 
fuse to “recog- 
ze” as entitled to 
hat commission 
encies which fail 
r yarious reasons 
meet certain 
andards; that the 
embers of the 
wspaper bodies 
€ encouraged to 
fuse to grant 
ymMmissions to 
/m recognized” 
encies and ad- 
rtisers, and do 
many instances 
fuse to do _ so, 
id that this “con- 
iracy” unlawfully 
ndicaps unrecog- 
zed agencies and 
lvertisers, pre- 
nting them from 
berating in a 
arket free of 
rtificial regula- 
ons. 
Clark McKer- 
ier, of McKercher 
_ Link, appeared 
x the American 
ssociation of Ad- 
ertising Agencies : 
_F. Finlay, of 
inlay & Campbell, 
peared for the 
-N.P.A.; Harold 
kine, of 


forris, Plante & 


hi. 


= 


Saxe, for the A.N.P-A. and the Six 
Point League. 

John W. Addison was trial examiner 
for the Federal Trade Commission. 

In general, Eugene W. Burr, counsel 
for the commission, introduced two types 
of witnesses—executives of large indus- 
trial organizations, engaging either in 
direct advertising, or advertising through 
a company-controlled “unrecognized” 
agency; or, “unrecognized” agents, pre- 
pared to testify that their business suc- 
cess had been affected by the alleged 
conspiracy of the respondents. 

About 15 witnesses were introduced 
in the first three days, representing such 
products as Vick’s Vapo-Rub, Bon-Ami 
(an organization which employs an au- 
thorized agency), Scott’s Emulsion, Fire- 
stone Tires, Carter’s medicines, Dourand’s 
Oriental Cream, etc. 

Possibly more interesting than the 
evidence introduced, which was seldom 
surprising were two incidents occurring 
early in the hearing. 

Counsel for the Commission attempted 
to introduce as an exhibit in the case, 
certain confidential files of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, bear- 
ing, Mr. Burr believed, on the applica- 


tion of an “outside’ agency for ad- 
mission. 
The fight over this point waged 


through the latter part of the week. 
Mr. Burr contended that communica- 
tions such as he believed the file to con- 


tain, confidential communications on 
credit and standing, were not barred 
from’ the Commission’s investigation. 


Mr. Rankine explained that the intro- 
duction of such papers into evidence 


would make it difficult for the A. N. 


P.A. to obtain such advices in the fu- 
ture, when it was necessary to investi- 
gate the standing of applicants for recog- 
nition. 

Examiner Addison, whose conduct of 
the case was marked throughout by par- 
ticular learning and discretion, managed 
a compromise by which papers pertain- 
ing directly to the case might be sub- 
mitted and the more confidential reports 
retained in the file. This arrangement 
was found satisfactory for about fifteen 
minutes, when Mr. Rankine and Mr. Burr 
fell out over the definition of the terms 
to which they had agreed, Mr. Burr con- 
tending that some papers had not been 
included in the sheaf turned over to 
him, which had direct bearing on the 
point at issue. 

Mr. Addison ruled in Mr. Burr’s favor 
and the respondents peremptorily refused 
to release other documents. The matter 
has still to be threshed out. 

The second point of interest was Mr. 
Burr’s declaration that the Commission 
might, if it chose, cite a publication for 
editorial opinions tending to forward the 
purposes of a conspiracy. The opinion 
was offered “off the record” but in spe- 
cific terms, in relation to an editorial in 


PRINCIPALS IN TRADE COMMISSION HEARING ON AGENCIES 


Left to right: Harold S. Rankine, A.N.P.A. counsel; L. B. Palmer, 


counsel; Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant business manager, New York Times; 


manager of the A.N.P.A.; Clark McKercher, A. A. A. A. 
J. F. Finlay, S. N. P. A. counsel; John W. 


Addison, Examiner; Eugene Burr, commission counsel. 


Printers Ink, offered as an_ exhibit. 

The press was drawn into the case, 
extraneously, a second time, when Mr. 
McKercher charged that the newspapers 
had published the Commission’s charges 
and portions of its argument without 
offering an adequate argument for the 
respondent. The word “propaganda,” 
used by Mr. Burr, excited this comment. 

The seven witnesses produced Monday 
with one exception were executives con- 
nected with the advertising departments 
of companies which practice direct ad- 
vertising methods, or place their adver- 
tising chiefly through agencies controlled 
or owned by the company. 

In general, they testified that they were 
better able to serve themselves in the 
advertising field than they believed an 
agency would be; that they had been able 
to obtain net rates from most newspapers 
but not from all, and that they felt that 
the reason they did not get net rates 
from all was that some publishers had 
been influenced by advices or arrange- 
ments of one or more of the organiza- 
tions under investigation. 

The first witness called was Henry S. 
Richardson, president of the Vick Chem- 
ical Company, manufacturers of Vick’s 
Vapo-Rub. He told the history of the 
remedy from the days when his father, a 


wholesale druggist, made preparations 
which were sold to general stores 
through the South by “drummers” in 


buggies, to the present time when Vick’s 
is reputed to be the largest single medi- 
cine company in the world. 

The company 
spread its sales 
through the South 
without the use of 
advertising, ac- 
cording to Mr. 
Richardson, but 
when it crossed the 
Ohio. River . “we 
found that'we could 
not get druggists 
to put in anything 
for which: a ‘de- 
mand was not al- 
ready. created.” 

Mr. Richardson 
took a correspond- 
ence course, wrote 
advertising at night 
and placed it in the 
papers in prospec- 
tive territory. 

“The salesmen 
would call the next 
morning,” he said. 
“When we finished 
up that territory, 
We continued ito use 
the papers,” 

A short experi- 
ence with agencies, 
Mr. Richardson 
said, 


was unsatis- 
factory, 
Realizing that 


business conditions 
were changed, Mr. 
Richardson said his 
company changed 
its selling methods. 


4 


“Tn 1905 to 1908 out of our total bud- 
get, we gave approximately 100 per cent 
to salesmen, down to say 80 per cent. In 
1911, 44 per cent of our budget was for 
salesmen. In 1916, 39 per cent; 1921, 
between 5 and 6 per cent.” This figure 
is still approximately correct Mr. Rich- 
ardson said in later testimony. 

Vick’s advertising is prepared accord- 
ing to certain standard forms to keep 
copy writers from making false and mis- 
leading claims, according to Mr. Rich- 
ardson. For this reason, and because of 
the special character of Vick’s advertis- 
ing, he did not believe that an agency 
could satisfactorily prepare Vick’s copy. 
The cost of maintaining their own de- 
partment; he said, was 27 per cent of the 
total budget—12 per cent more than the 
agency commission—but the retention of 
an agency would not diminish that basic 
cost in any appreciable degree. 

“The agencies cannot afford for 15 per 
cent to give the tremendous amount of 
detail and care that we have to put on 
our advertising,’ Mr. Richardson said 
in explanation. 

“Why do you give so much care?” the 
examiner asked. 

“Well, we will say as an illustration, 
one page in the Saturday Evening Post 
will cost about $11,500. The agency pre- 
pares one piece of copy, makes one bill 
and checks one insertion and gets about 
$1,700 commission. Now you could buy, 
I have figured that up, 58 papers having 
10,000 circulation and 5,000 lines for that 
money. Suppose you had a 100 line ad 
you would have 2,900 papers to check. 
If you had 58 papers you would have to 
examine the circulation of every other 
paper in that town and there would be 
about 150 papers you would have to in- 
vestigate the circulation of. They simply 
cannot go into the detail that we have 
to do to make our dollar produce the 
most value.’ 

Mr. Richardson was willing to concede 
the value of the agency, but he insisted 
that in such a line as Vick’s Vapo-Rub, 
in which advertising is the life’s blood— 
his own  figutre—advertising was too 
much an intrinsic part of the business to 
be put in the hands of a second party. 

“Tf I were offered the choice between 
giving up the rest of the Vick business 
or giving up the advertising, I would 
sav, let some one else do the manufac- 
turing; let me handle the advertising.” 

The inquiry then turned to interfer- 
ence with Vick advertising campaigns, 
and Mr. Richardson accused the com- 
mittee of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies headed by the late Col- 
lin Armstrong of interference. He testi- 
fied to having seen a “black list” and to 
having heard that pressure had been 
threatened against publishers who used 
advertising from the firms listed. Mr. 
Richardson then attributed to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s investigation a 
relaxation of the difficulties which Vick’s 
met with in placing advertising, Mr. 
Rankine objected, and the mention of 
the investigation was eliminated. 

Mr. Richardson then introduced figutres 
to support his statement. He stated that 
in 1920 or 1921, 186 papers of 1,950 the 
company wished to use, refused the net 
rate. In 1922, the figure was 161. In 
1923, when the investigation was begun, 
143; 1924, 141; 1925, 127; about 90 in 
1926 and about 80 at the present time. 

Mr. Richardson was able to supply 
supplementaty information on Tuesday 
morning, regarding the circulations of 
the papers which refused the net rate. 
The total circulation desired by the com- 
pany, he said, is 33,000,000 in 1,952 pa- 
ners, Of that number it ‘has 24,000,000 
in 1,388 papers. It cannot obtain the net 
rate in 84 papers with a total circulation 
of more than 9,000,000. Other papers 
are ineligible for various reasons. Some 
refuse patent medicine advertising. 

Mr. Richardson spoke of being “bar- 
red” (by the gross rate) from these pa- 
pers, though he later refused to state 
whether or not the company advertised 
in any papers which refused the net rate. 

Of the papers which refused the net 
rate, according to Mr. Richardson’s data, 
18 .were metropolitan dailies with a total 
circulation of 7,000,000. a. . 

Mr. Richardson then elaborated upon 
the special requirements of his business 
which made the employment of an agency 
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mail sample campaign which involved the 
direction of 5,000,000 samples to persons 
living on rural routes, billboard cam- 
paigns, and other special methods. 

In reply to a question as to which al- 
ternative he would choose in case of ne- 
cessity—the gross rate, or an agency— 
Mr. Richardson smiled and said, “I 
would hope to find an agency that would 
not charge us 15 per cent, so we could 
save a little on that.’ On cross-examina- 
tion, he stated that he knew definitely 
that he could get agencies for less than 
15 per cent. 

Mr. Richardson’s final objection to the 
employment of an agency was that he 
liked to keep direct contact with his pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Finlay put a question which was 
frequently reiterated as other witnesses 
were called: 

“T am asking you to give me the name 
and address of any and each and every 
newspaper belonging to the S. N. P. A. 
that was not in a position to and did not 
exercise its own free will regardless of 
what anybody else may have done, re- 
garding whether they granted the Vick 
Chemical Company or anybody else a 
commission.” 

Objection was raised, argued, and the 
question admitted over objection. The 
same objection, argument, and admission 
occurred at each reiteration of the ques- 
tion during the hearing. Mr. Richardson 
said that he was unable to testify as to 
the state of anyone’s mind. 

The second witness called by the Com- 
mission was R. '‘D. Keim, sales manager 
of E. R. Squibb & Son. He testified that 
since 1921 he had supervised the adver- 
tising interests of his firm, which ex- 
pends about $1,500,000 annually for news- 
paper advertising. This, he said, was 
about one-fifth of the appropriation. 

The average expenditure for news- 
paper advertising over the last five years, 
the witness said, has been about $600,000. 

“Why is it that you spend so large a 
proportion of your advertising appro- 
priation in newspaper advertising?” he 
was asked. 

“Because we believe they are a good 
medium for creating consumer accept- 
ance and demand.” 

“How do they compare with outdoor 
advertising ?” 

“We consider that supplementary. We 
haven’t reached that stage in the develop- 
ment for our campaign yet.” 

Specifically, Mr. Keim cited two cam- 


inadvisable—special nature of copy, the paigns which had sustained the com- 
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pany’s faith in newspaper advertising. 


In a southern Ohio territory, he said, . 


sales on dental cream had suffered an 
eight per cent loss in 1925, In 1926, 
after an advertising campaign in Cincin- 
nati, sales showed a 43 per cent gain. 

Merchandising and external factors 
caused a gain of 60 per cent in sales of 
cod liver oil in Connecticut in 1925, Mr. 
Keim said, but an advertising campaign 
further increased these sales 63 per cent. 
Through intensive advertising, Squibb 
had been able to cut the price of its tooth 
paste, and yet show a profit, owing to 
increased demand and production. 

Squibb employs an agency which is 
not a member of the A.A.A.A. 

The examination closed with a sum- 
mary statement which contained the en- 
tire purport of the testimony. 

“Now, how important in such a cam- 
paign is the newspaper advertising for 
your product?” the examiner asked. 

“I consider after a preliminary adver- 
tising campaign, a supplementary news- 
paper advertising campaign is equally as 
important as the magazine advertising,” 
Mr. Keim replied. 

“Both indispensable ?”’ 

“T believe so.” 


R. H. Mershon, advertising and sales 
manager of Scott & Bowne, manufactu- 
rers of Scott’s Emulsion, testified that 
his firm had adhered to a policy of direct 
advertising for 35 years or more. The 
firm has used an agency to place copy in 
three or four pavers which have con- 
ay refused to give net rates, he 
said. 


Scott & Bowne spend $400,000 annual- 
ly for newspaper advertising, Mr. Mer- 
shon said. He continued with the state- 
ment that his firm had consistently re- 
ceived net rates and had refused to place 
advertising in newspapers which would 
not grant it. The reasons for Scott & 
Bowne’s policy he explained as a desire 
to keep its activities integrated in the 
hands of the firm, and to maintain direct 
touch with publishers who ran their ad- 
vertising. 

On  cross-examination, the witness 
stated that so far as he knew, Scott & 
Bowne had never encountered any diffi- 
culty or opposition in placing its adver- 
tising. 

Henry P. Bristol, of . the Bristol- 
Myers company, manufacturers of Sal- 
Hepatica and Ipana tooth paste, testi- 
fied that his company spent about $200,- 
000 of its $1,500,000 annual advertising 


do not seem to know their own. busi- 


appropriation with the newspapers. Thei 
advertising is placed through an agency 
which is not a member of AAALAL 

Mr. Bristol said that his company ha 
considered owning an agency, but ha 
not pursued the plan because it had un 
derstood that an agency so owned coul 
not obtain commissions. : 

Mr. Bristol’s testimony was given af 
ter he had stated his opinion that th 
agency employed by his firm was a mem 
ber of the AAA.A.A. Mr. McKe 
was able to inform him, following th 
examination, that this opinion was 
taken. 


Mr. Bristol placed on record his 
approval of the flat percentage m 
of paying agencies. If his firm increase 
its appropriation half a million dollars 
he said, the agency would. forthwith re 
ceive an additional gross income of $75, 
00 with little added work. His opinion wai 
that the fee should be arranged on ¢ 
sliding scale, or else be left for arra: 
ment between agent and advertiser. 

Mr. Bristol believed that if it were 
possible to obtain the agency commis- 
sion, his: firm could run its own adver. 
tising more economically and satisfac. 
torily than an agency. a 

Ferd. T. Hopkins, of Ferd. T. H 
kins & Son, manuifacturing a face cre 
a remedy for sea-sickness, and of) 
products, gave the amount spent on 
vertising by his company as $200,000 an 
nually. They had always been "pen 


Fy 


vertisers, he said. They are now s 
ing about one-third of their appropria- 
tion on newspaper advertising, but ha 
formerly spent almost all of it 
newspapers. ; 
The witness said that in order to avoid 
paying gross rates it had formed the 


Colonnade Advertising Agency. Mr, 
Hopkins “understood” from conyersa4 


tions with special agents, articles in trade 
magazines, and other sources, that indi- 
viduals “in the agency line” were oppos- 
ing direct advertising. oe 

Mr. Hopkins, too, wished to keep in 
direct contact with his publishers, and 
found direct advertising more economical 
than the use of agencies. He believed that 
an agency would not give adequate atten- 
tion to a $200,000 account. 

Mr. Hopkins testified to having seen a 
blue sheet and a white sheet issued by 
the A.N.P.A. The names on the blue 
sheet, he said were those of firms not 
recognized, “the Old Guard, I called 
them, the Old Guard,” he said. 4 

On cross-examination, Mr. Hopkins 
said that the blue list had not interfered 
with his advertising programs, He be- 
lieved that it would be possible tor him 
to get a “cut rate” agency if necessary— 
an agency which would do nothing but 
obtain him the recognition privilege for 
about two per cent. He admitted tha 
no agency had offered such a service 
within the past four or five years. 

Mr. Finlay’s brief cross-examination 
established one point. Mr. Hopkins, on 
the blue list mentioned, obtained the 
agency commission, other advertisers on 
the white list also obtained it. 

“So there isn’t any difference between 
them, is there?” Finley asked. bef 

“Practically not, only in color,” 
the reply. 


Vincent de Paul Clausen, employed in 
the “distribution of paints” for DeVoe 
& Raynolds Company, Inc., caused a rip- 
ple of amusement in the room by his 
casual answer to an inquiry about fl 
age of his firm. Previous witnesses had 
testified with some pride that their com- 
panies had histories extending back 85 
years, 25 years, and so on. j 

Mr. Clausen’s firm has been in busi- 
ness 174 years, as he nonchalantly in- 
formed Commission counsel. The wit- 
ness, who had been in the agency busi- 
ness between engagements by the paint 
company, believed that little advantage 
was to be obtained by use of an agency, 
particularly in a “semi-technical business | 
like the paint business.” = 

He thought the agency saved some 
trouble in accounting, particularly with | 
small papers. ; & 

“The whole trouble with them is they 


was 


ness,” he said. “The proprietor and € 
tor and bookkeeper and what. not, 
find it a terrible job getting even ‘th 

(Continued on page 54) 
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LIFE IN NEW YORK’S NEWSPAPER BOHEMIA - 


Great American Novel and Play Now Being Produced by Reporters and Copyreaders—Music Com- 
posers, Poets and Collectors of Japanese Prints Also Among Those Present 


ONE 20 years from now will 
suffer an attack of reminiscence and 
write about “those Bohemian days of New 
York journalism, back in ‘27 and ’28, when 
everybody was doing something worth 
while besides the routine work of the of- 
fice.’ I don’t blame whoever that will 
be; I anticipate him. These are Bohemian 
days in New York journalism, and 
further they probably were and always 
shall be, world without end, even twenty 
years from now. 
’ A majority of New York’s newspaper 
‘writers live in their own exclusive Bo- 
emia. They may not actually eat and 
sleep in Greenwich Village, New York’s 
Latin Quarter, although many of them 
do, but wherever they go at night, or in 
‘the small hours of the morning, Staten 
Island, Westchester, Long Island, Flat- 
‘bush or Jersey, they go to a place where 
the creative arts are lived and discussed 
over the illicit highball or Bacardi. 
_ There are those with the reminiscence 
disease today. They look back to those 
golden days when Irvin Cobb was tearing 
‘off.copy on the Thaw trial in longhand; 
to the period when Will Irwin and Sam- 
‘uel Hopkins Adams were reporters, in- 
‘stead of mere novelists. Some of these 
'“cut-backs” who have become too old to 
‘step out themselves maintain that the ro- 
‘mantic days of newspapering in New 
“York went out with the passing of the 
‘bar and the break-up of Park Row. 
As far as the “passing of the bar’’ is 
concerned, an authority like T. B. Han- 
ley, assistant city editor of the New York 
World, who has been associated with New 
York journalism for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, will tell you that around the World 
‘Building at 63 Park Row today there are 
jas many congenial gathering places as 
there were bars in the days of long ago. 
Paul Palmer, Sunday editor of the 
World, with his batwing collar and walk- 
ing stick, will lead you over to Monetta’s 
on Mulberry street, back of the court- 
house. There you will see that literary 
“World gang, Prosper Buranelli, who 
started the cross-word puzzle fad, Guy 
Jones of the North American Newspaper 
Alliance, Harry Hanson, who brought the 
“breezy midwest of book criticism to New 
York, and Paul Sifton of the Sunday 
World staff, whose first play “The Belt” 
‘a most modern dramatic piece, was pro- 
duced by one of the New York laboratory 
theaters first, and then moved to a large 
house. They may be playing chess at 
| the time you call; that game’s the favorite 
fat Monetta’s. Sometimes Franklin P. 
Adams, conductor of the Conning Tower, 
‘may be found there for lunch, talking 
about his baby boy, Anthony. Frank 
‘Sullivan, the “rising young humorist,” is 
‘also a patron. Back of the World Build- 
‘ing is the Key Club, and down Nassau 
‘street is Miller’s and Whytes, the latter 
both favorite haunts of the morning news- 
paper men and the press service editors 
and correspondents. 


| The young artists and writers who earn 
‘their bread and butter on the newspapers 
and pay high rents in Greenwich Village 
all go at some time or other to Alice 
‘McClollister’s or the Black Knight. Up- 
‘town there is the Artists and Writers 
Club on 40th street, the Newspaper Club 
on 42nd; the Algonquin and “Rosy’s” on 
West 48th. 

The newspaper men and women who 
frequent these and other places too numer- 
‘ous to mention are writing their first or 
second books, have started the “Great 
American novel,” that play Broadway is 
Waiting for, or have collected several hun- 
dred of their poems. They are always 
ready to champion some cause, particu- 
larly if it is liberal, modern, or representa- 
tive of the intellectual minority. . They 
come from widely separated sections of 
the country, drawn by this magnet, New 
York. 

~ Many of them while they have built 
i= reputations in the weekly and 
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monthly magazines, prefer to continue 
their newspaper connections. Such stars 
for instance, as Grantland Rice and W. O. 
McGeehan of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, neither of them native New Yorkers, 
Damon Runyon, Bugs Baer, and H. I. 
Phillips, columnist of the New York 
Sun, who came to New York as a copy- 
reader from New Haven, Conn., where 
he was a “Townie,” razzing the Yale boys. 

Walter Winchell, who writes a daily 
column for the New York Evening 
Graphic, called “Your Broadway and 
Mine” has become a sort of personal col- 


Transterred from the Washington Daily 
News a couple of weeks ago, Leonard 
Hall, present dramatic critic of the New 
York Evening Telegram, knew this same 
group back in Des Moines, when he was 
a columnist on the Des Moines News. 
Hall has written pieces for the American 
pele and contributed to the old Smart 

et. 

Others in the Des Moines group include 
Heizer Wright, New York Daily News; 
Milton MacKaye, on the staff of the Eve- 
ning Post, co-author of the book on the 
recently revised game of Guggenheim; 


“Only a year old last Nov. 19, and already a living poem is Anthony,” says 
his dad, Franklin P. Adams, the famous “Conning Tower” bard of the New 


York World. F. P. A. is a Bohemian now domesticated. 
The photograph of “the boy” is by Jack Price, EDITOR 


answer look above. 


And why not? For 
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umnist for New York’s newspaper Bo- 
hemia. Hardly a day goes by that he 
doesn’t print some wisecrack about a 
newspaper celebrity. 

Perhaps the most prolific writer of the 
whole group is Jack Lait, former man- 
aging editor of the New York American, 
now with King Features Syndicate. Back 
in 1915 he started writing a daily novelette 
for the Chicago Herald and associated 
syndicate newspapers. Prior to that he 
had had about 15 years’ newspaper ex- 
perience. This week he reckoned up that 
he has written some 1,100 short stories, 
all of them syndicated in the newspapers, 
and many published first in the magazines 
and later in book form. 

Lait is one of a large number that came 
to New York from Chicago. Others are 
Julian S. Mason, editor-in-chief of the 
New York Evening Post, and Percy 
Hammond, dramatic critic of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

During the last Presidential campaign 
a newspaper man from Des Moines, Ia., 
came east and happened to be walking 
through the Wall street section. He saw 
a crowd gathered at the curb and went 
over to see. what it was all about. In 
the center was a young man he had known 
on the staff of the Des Moines Register, 
Paul Sifton, member of the World staff, 
who at that moment was campaigning for 
La Follette in the enemy’s territory. 

Sifton, the playwright, has been joined 
in New York by 12 former Des Moines 
newspaper friends, now working on dif- 
ferent New York papers or press asso- 
ciations. There is Bruce Gould of the 
New York Evening Post, who with his 
wife, Beatrice Blackmar, a short story 
writer, took a leave of absence this sum- 
mer and went to an island off the Maine 
coast where they wrote a play together. 
Mrs. Philip Stong, formerly of Des 
Moines, using her maiden name, Virginia 
Swain, has written several serials for 
about 600 newspapers through NEA Serv- 
ice, and sold her latest to King Features 
Syndicate for publication early next year. 


Hazel Ross, now free lancing, and for- 
merly of the New York Evening Graphic; 
G. D. Seymour of the Associated Press; 
and Rex Large of the New York Times. 

One of the cleverest papers in town as 
far as writing goes is te New York Eve- 
ning Post. Its’ managing editor, Ralph 
Renaud, is an artist, a magnificent 
amateur, who has at his home a fine col- 
lection in water color which he produced 
during his tour abroad last summer. 
John Anderson, the Post’s dramatic critic, 
is author of “Pieces of Eight Thirty,” 
a book on the Broadway drama. In 
his home on Charles street in the Village, 
William Soskin, who sits in the Post’s 
slot, has composed a number of serious 
pieces for the piano and orchestra. Nun- 
nally Johnson, the Post’s roving reporter, 
has a “national public’ for his humor in 
the Saturday Evening Post as well as 
local readers of his daily column in Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis’s New York daily. Russell 
Crouse, editorial page columnist of the 
same paper, a product of Cleveland news- 
papers, is a steady contributor to the 
New Yorker, while Jay House, a trans- 
planted Kansan, another columnist, is 
probably one of the few real hidebound 
Republicans on this century old paper 
founded by the Royalist Alexander Ham- 
ilton. On the copy desk with Mr. Soskin 
is John L. Crawford, a poet, whose verse 
is accepted regularly for publication in 
Harriet Monroe’s Poetry. 

Further up Washington street from the 
Evening Post is the old plant of the 
New York Telegram on Telegram 
Square. New blood is being brought to 
this paper by the Scripps-Howard or- 
ganization, Walter Lister, formerly on 
Scripps-Howard papers in Cleveland, 
Houston, and Oklahoma, now the Tele- 
gram’s city editor, is co-author of “Spread 
Eagle” a play that ran a while last season 
on Broadway. Earl Sparling, recently 
of the Scripps-Howard Washington bu- 
reau, this week joined the Telegram’s gen- 
eral staff. Sparling, graduated with the 
Class of 1921 at Tulane University, New 


Orleans, has worked on the New Orleans 
Item, the Oklahoma News, and has writ- 
ten a book of short stories published by 
Scribner’s called “Under the Levee.” 
Florence Smith Vincent, household, editor 
of the Telegram, has written children’s 
books, and Charles Parker, football 
writer, is author of a series of books for 
boys. 

Home of F. P. A., Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Harry Hanson, and former home 
of Heywood Broun, the New York World 
has always been a lodging place of vir- 
tuosity in the arts. More will be heard 
of Frank Sullivan. the humorist, this com- 
ing year. He has signed a new contract 
with the World which allows him more 
latitude than he previously has had in 
writing for other publications. In Sulli- 
van’s library there are already two books 
by Sullivan, “The Life and Times of 
Martha MHepplethwaite,’ published by 
Boni & Liveright, and “The Adventures 
of an Oaf,’ from the house of Macy- 
Masius. 

For two years now, William P. Beazell, 
assistant managing editor of the World, 
and former Pittsburgh newspaper man, 
has been working on a history of life in 
New York during the period of British 
occupation. He is also a keen nature stu- 
dent and has written a number of essays 
on this subject, some of which have ap- 
peared in Atlantic Monthly. Louis 
Weitzenkorn, Sunday feature editor of 
the Nevy York World, conducted a col- 

} umn of verse in the New York Call dur- 
, ng 1916 and 1917 under the heading “The 
Guillotine.” At the moment he is look- 
ing forward to an opportunity to write a 
sympathetic biography of Benedict Ar- 
nold. Another playwright on the World 
staff is Eugene Young, the foreign editor. 

There are any number of poets, many 
of them on the tabloid papers. Clifford 
Laube, editor of the Brooklyn section of 
the New York Daily News, started writ- 
ing poems when he worked for the Den- 
ver Post. He has quite a collection of 
them now. Those who have read the 
verse of Herbert Mayer, the reporter of 
Hall-Mills fame of the New York Daily 
Mirror, say that some of it is really ex- 
quisite. 

Going the rounds of publishing houses 
now is a long philosophic poem called the 
“Psychiad” by Hettie Fithian Cattell of 
the Daily Mirror. When Mrs. Cattell 
goes to her apartment nights across 
Brooklyn Bridge on Columbia Heights, 
she works on a new book which she de- 
scribes as “frivolous fiction’ and which 
she has tentatively named “Drolleries of 
Love.” A one-act play of hers called 
“For the Love of Pete” has been pub- 
lished. 


Near Mrs. Cattell’s desk on the Mir- 
ror sits Helen Hadakin, originator of the 
“Dog Exchange” which this tabloid con- 
ducts. Before engaged by the Mirror 
when it was started, Miss Hadakin had 
no great ambition to be a writer. She 
had ‘been secretary to Gil Boag, husband 
of Gilda Gray, when he was running a 
Village restaurant, later closed for viola- 
tion of the Volstead act. One night she 
was discussing some of the “secrets” of 
the married life of Gil and Gilda with 
the late Philip A. Payne, managing editor 
of the Mirror. 

“Why don’t you write a story about 
it?” he asked. 

Miss Hadakin- decided to try and 
“Shimmy” a serial which the Mirror ran 
last. year resulted. She has also written 
“Her Patent Leather Soul,” a short story 
published by McClure’s Magazine, and is 
now engaged in writing a serious auto- 
biographical novel which she has entitled 
“Woman Cheaters.” 

Other members of the Mirror’s staff 
who live in Bohemia are Rand Suther- 
land and Lewis Edwards, both on the copy 
desk. Sutherland is a writer of boy’s 
stories. Edwards translated - Arthur 
Schnitzler’s famous play, “Hands Around,” 
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and is working on two books of his own, 
the names of which are “Vulgaria” and 
“Tmpenitence.” 

John Nelson of the New York Daily 
News was formerly a practicing physi- 
cian, and has written a number of im- 
portant medical papers. He is a member 
of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, one of the requirements for mem- 
bership in which is that a book be written 
on anthropology. Nelson spent five years 
writing this book, had it published pri- 
vately, and hasn’t sold any copies. It is 
called “Mental Distress.” In 20 minutes 
he can sit down and write a “true story” 
that will bring him anywhere from $25 
to $100. The head of the news art de- 
partment of the Daily News is Edward 
H. Miner, who is an animal painter of 
Long Island reputation at least. He has 
painted many of the thoroughbreds owned 
by wealthy Long Islanders. 

Nat Ferber, book reviewer of the New 
York American, wrote “Sidewalks of 
New York,” a novel of the East Side, 
and lives in Flatbush. Runyon of the 
same paper is writing scenarios. 

A newcomer on the staff of the New 
York American is Don Ryan, whose book 
“Angel’s Flight” was recently published 
by Boni & Liveright. Ryan has come to 
New York from Los Angeles, where he 
made himself widely known through his 
column the ‘“Merry-go-round” in the 
Los Angeles Record. Ryan has already 
become associated with that Village group 
of which Guy Jones of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance is a member. 

With Jones and Ryan is Gene Cohn, 
columnist of NEA Service, who with Dr. 
Richard Hoffman has just completed a 
popular story of medicine, which will be 
called ‘‘An Outline of Health.” Cohn has 
also tried his hand at writing lyrics for 
popular songs. Leo Feist has published 
one of his which is being “plugged” this 
week at Barney Gallant’s down in the 
Village. Harold Matson, of McClures 
Syndicate, novelist and short story writer 
also belongs to this group. 

Some strange hobbies are followed by 


New York’s newspaper Bohemia. Few 
play the plebeian game of golf. Broun 
isn’t alone as a suburban farmer. E. E. 


Irvine, who sits in the slot of the Tele- 
gram has two acres out on Staten 
Island, where he has an apple and pear 
orchard, and only last week stored away 
some carrots. Joe Williams, sports editor 
of the New York Evening Telegram, is 
making a collection of detective stories. 
Herbert Asbury came up from Methodism 
as far as the New York Herald Tribune 
and ownership of a collection of valuable 
Japanese prints. Herbert Bayard Swope, 
executive editor of the World, has serious- 
ly taken up croquet at his Long Island 
estate. One member of the World art 
staff, Will Van Benthuysen, has a col- 
lection of tropical fish. Not long ago a 
new cleaning lady caused tragedy in the 
Van Benthuysen household. She left 
the window open a half inch more than 
usual. Six hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of fish died. 


TEN YEAR SUIT SETTLED 


Compromise Ends Litigation Over 


Noblesville Consolidation 


A case growing out of a newspaper 
consolidation in Noblesville, Ind., in 1914 
and involving the rights of minority and 
majority stockholders in corporations 
was settled by compromise in Nobles- 
ville last week after hanging fire in Indi- 
ana courts for nearly ten years. 

The litigation arose out of the con- 
solidation of the Noblesville Ledger, 
owned by Will H. Craig, with the 
Noblesville Enterprise, owned by E. E. 
Neal and C. S. Neal. Under the contract 
Craig retained twelve-twenty-fifths of the 
stock in the new company but retired 
from active service. 

In 1919 Craig brought suit for a re- 
ceiver, alleging that he had been forced 
off the board of directors and a daughter 
of E. E. Neal, owning only one share of 
stock, appointed in his place; that he was 
forced out of the office, although under 
the contract he was to retain a room and 
that he was refused permission to ex- 
amine the books of the company. He 
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NEW PORTRAIT OF N. Y. TIMES EDITOR 


The above oil painting of Rollo Ogden was recently completed by Adrian 
Lamb, New York artist, and will be hung in the New York Evening Post’s 
gallery of editors. Ogden was editor of the Post from 1903 to 1920. 


alsc charged that the Neals had paid 
themselves salaries more than three times 
those stipulated in the contract and that 
they had paid their private bills from 
Ledger funds. 

_ After a long trial Craig was given 
judgment for a receiver and $11,000 'dam- 
ages. The case was appealed and the 
Indiana Appellate court unanimously af- 
firmed the decision. The case then went 
to the Indiana Supreme court where it 
lay for two years, and was then reversed. 


CLUB ELECTS CHAMBERS 


George W. Chambers of the Oakland 
Tribune was recently elected president of 
the Oakland (Cal.) Press Club to sutc- 
ceed Luther W. Rood, Oakland Tribune. 
Mr. Rood becomes a member of the board 
of governors. Other officers elected are: 
Joseph Murphy, Oakland Tribune, vice- 
president; Ernest Allen, San Francisco 
Chronicle, secretary; John Walbridge, 
Oakland Post-Inquirer, treasurer; and 
Roy Harrison Danforth, Oakland Trib- 
une; Homer Thomas, Oakland Post-In- 
quirer; and Wesley Robbins, Oakland 
Tribune, board of governors. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer is offering 
$225 in cash prizes which will be awarded 
to contestants in outdoor lighting con- 
tests during the Christmas season. The 
purpose is to bring more joy to homes by 
“saying it with lights” instead of “saying 
it with flowers.’’ Contestants must have 
lights burning every evening from Christ- 
mas éve to: Jans 1, 


GETS NEW WAVE LENGTH 


Radio Station WIAG, operated by 
the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and 
Gazette, on Dec. 1 changed from 516.9 
meters, 500 watts, to 516.9 meters, 250 
watts, by authority of the Federal Radio 
Commission in an endeavor to clear up 
the Canadian-shared channel. 


GRAND JURY HITS TWO 
TWIN CITY WEEKLIES 


Saturday Press and Reporter Re- 
strained from Printing Until 
Scandal News Charges 


Are Heard 


Restraining orders against two Twin 
Cities weekly publications have been is- 
sued by Judge Mathias Baldwin, follow- 
ing action by a special session of the 
Hennepin county grand jury at Minne- 
apolis. Hearing on the orders has been 
set for Dec. 12. The papers are the 
Saturday Press-and Twin City Reporter. 

The two papers which met with the 
grand jury’s disfavor following charges 
by County Attorney Floyd B. Olson that 
they were publishing “malicious, scandal- 
ous and defamatory” material were re- 
strained from further publication and the 
sale of old copies pending the outcome 
of the hearing. 

The Saturday Press is published by 
Howard A. Guilford and J. M. Near. 
Guilford was seriously wounded in Oc- 
tober when he was attacked while driving 
into Minneapolis. He recently returned 
to his home from the hospital where he 
was confined after an operation at which 
time the bullet was removed. 

The Saturday Press has filed a de- 
murrer to the charge in which the action 
of the county authorities is attacked. 

“Tt not only is an attempt to get away 
from the constitutional freedom of the 
press,” T. E. Latimer, counsel for the 
Saturday Press, declared in arguing the 
case, “but it allows a county attorney to 
come into court and close a publisher’s 
shop without giving him a hearing. Such 
stoppage is depriving him of his property 
and is contrary to the constitution. 

Judge Baldwin has taken the demurrer 
under advisement and briefs are to be 
submitted. 


LAMB PAINTS PICTUR 
OF ROLLO OGDEN 


Portrait to Hang With Those of Oth 
Editors of New York Evening Post 
in Anteroom Outside Presi- 


dent’s Office 


A new portrait of Rollo Ogden, edi 
of the New York Times, has been co 
pleted by Adrian Lamb, a young WN, 
York artist, and on Dec. 12 will be hu 
in the editorial offices of the New Vo 
Evening Post, of which Mr. Ogden y 
editor from 1903 until 1920. re 

The portrait will take its place in a ni 
art gallery in the Evening Post offic 
containing portraits of all the forn 
famous editors of that newspaper. Mi 
of the portraits are copies done by } 
Lamb. ” a 

Pictures already hung are of Alexand 
Hamilton, founder of the paper; Willi: 
Coleman, editor from 1801 until 182 
William Cullen Bryant, editor from 18 
to 1878; Carl Schurz, 1881 to 1883; 4 
E. L. Godkin, 1883 to 1899. : 

The location of this portrait gallery 
the anteroom to the private offices 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, president of ¢ 
paper; John C. Martin, vice-president a 
manager; and Julian S. Mason, editor-j 
chief. 

Mr, Lamb, the artist, is a native Ne 
Yorker and graduate of the Art Studen 
League. 


MINNESOTA MERGER 


Hibbing Daily Tribune Buys and Su 
pends Daily News 


R. W. Hitchcock, publisher of t 
Hibbing (Minn.) Daily Tribune for t) 
past 21 years, and James G. Early, bu: 
ness manager of the Tribune for 10 year 
have purchased the Hibbing Daily Neu 
its plant, good will and subscription li 
Publication of the News was discontinu 
with its issue of Dec. 2. The consolid 
tion leaves the Tribune the only dai 
paper in Hibbing. 

The News has been published as a dai 
for the past eight years by C. M. Atki 
son and his son Mare Atkinson. By t 
terms of the consolidation the Atkinso 
retire definitely from the newspaper fie 
in Hibbing. 

Mr. Hitchcock, who founded t 
Tribune as a daily, has been state rept 
sentative in the Minnesota legislature f 
10 years. With the consolidation 
Early becomes associated with Mr. Hite 
cock in the ownership of the Tribur 
The Tribune serves a large mining @ 
farming territory in Northern Minneso’ 


WOLFE SUCCEEDS BRIDGE 


Named National Advertising Manag 
of Indianapolis News 


Robert A. Wolfe has been named ma 
ager of national advertising on t 
Indianapolis News, effective at oni 
Wolfe has been merchandising represent 
tive and salesman of national advertist) 
on the News for seven years. 

He takes the place made vacant by t 
promotion of Don U. Bridge to adyert' 
ing manager. J. Ear] Shea has be 
made assistant manager in charge of ci 
advertising. 


N. C. GROUP MEETS 


Newspaper publishers of Northeaste 
North Carolina met in Rocky Mount t 
evening of Dec. 2 for a sectional meett 
of the North Carolina Press Associati¢ 
A. L. Stockton, of the Greensboro Da 
News, president of the group, and 
Beatrice Cobb, of the  Morgantoi 
News-Herald, secretary, in addition 
B. A, Lowrance. field secretary, were 
the program. The Rocky Mount Et 
ning Telegram was host at a barbect 


LIBEL CASE POSTPONED 
The case against Frederick L. Bag! 
editor of the Salt Lake City Utah Stat 
man, for alleged criminal libel, has be 
indefinitely postponed. ook 


TASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 7—With 
the Senate tied in a knot by the 
‘mith-Vare case there is little prospect 
f any headway being made in the upper 
hamber before the Christmas holidays 
yward postal legislation or rate making. 
On the House side the Committee on 
‘ommittees has not yet named the Com- 
littee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
shich during the present session will 
ass upon any or all proposals to reduce 
xisting postal rates upon second class 
nd other mail matter. 
Congressman W. W. Griest, of Penn- 
yivania, will be chairman again of the 
louse Committee with Congressman 
lyde Kelly, also of Pennsylvania, as 
hairman of a sub-committee on postal 
ites. 
Griest will introduce a postal rate bill 
nd Kelly a postal policy bill. Both 
easures will follow lines of postal 
gislation proposed by Griest and Kelly 
- the last sessions of Congress when the 
ove by newspaper publishers for a re- 
uction in second class rates failed in 
ie Senate. 
Kelly told Enrror & PusLisHeEr today 
iat he did not anticipate that there 
ould even be a committee meeting on 
ostal legislation until after Christmas. 
le predicted, however, that around the 
iddle of January a postal bill would be 
hipped into shape and passed by the 
fouse after hearings had been held. The 
te of suggested postal rate reduction 
ould then again rest largely with the 
enate as before. 
A. C. Pearson, executive chairman of 
© American Publishers’ Conference, 
is called a meeting here of three rep- 
sentatives from each of the regional 
ud national publishers’ associations for 
riday and Saturday of this week to 
ap a program of postal legislation 
) be supported at the present session 
y this organization which represents 
proximately eighty-five per cent of the 
ganized publishing industry. 

American Publishers’ Conference 
abraces the Southern Newspaper . Pub- 
thers’ Association, the Inland Daily 
ress Association, the National Editorial 
sociation, the National Publishers’ 
ssociation, the Agricultural Publishers’ 
ssociation, the Associated. Business 
apers, Inc., and other organizations. 
William L. Daley, the Washington 
presentative of the American Pub- 
hers’ Conference has already started 
drive on the House side for the re- 
aration of the 1920 second-class rates. 
his objective is the chief purpose of 
e meeting that Mr. Pearson has called. 
Ways and means of impressing upon 
embers of both the Senate and House 
at the publishing interests of the 
untry, despite the set-back they re- 
ived at the last session, intend to insist 
on early relief from existing second- 
iss rates before the end of the present 
ssion, will be discussed at the meeting. 
All of the machinery of the American 
ewspaper Publishers’ Association is 
30 to be set in motion in support of 
° growing demand that there must be 
medial postal legislation at the present 
$s10n, 

Postmaster General New on Monday 
commended to Congress that the rate 
tage on magazines and newspapers, 

en sent by others than the publisher 

news agent, be reduced to 1 cent for 

ch two ounces, that the one-cent rate 
‘Postcards be restored and that 1 cent 
ounce additional postage be collected 
-class mail matter “when mailed 
th postage deficient more than one 


ew’s recommendations were sub- 
| to the Chairman of the House 
Office Committee and sought legis- 
provide for accepting for trans- 
in the mails, without prepayment 

e, of business reply cards. and 
| business reply envelopes which 
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New Reports Operating Deficit of $28,914,716 


By J. BART CAMPBELL 


have been sent out in quantity and 
under conditions the Postmaster General 
may establish, the postage thereon, at 
the regular rate, together with an addi- 
tional charge of not more than 2 cents 
on each card or letter, to be collected on 
delivery. 

This, Mr. New. said, would be a new 
facility for the benefit of ‘business users 
of the mails, and it was believed that if 
authorized by Congress it would be of 
special benefit and produce considerable 
postal revenue as well. 

Another recommendation made by Mr. 
New seeks authority to accept for trans- 
mission in the mails, without postage 
stamps affixed, third class mail in 
quantities of not less than 20 pounds, 
consisting of identical separately ad- 
dressed. pieces at a rate of 12 cents a 
pound or fraction thereof, except in the 
case of books, catalogues, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions and the plants where 
the rate would be 8 cents a pound or 
fraction thereof, and with the further 
proviso that the rate of postage on matter 
so mailed shall be not less than 1 cent 
per piece. 

This, in effect, would restore the one- 
cent minimum rate on open envelope 
direct advertising, and provide a new 
facility which the postmaster general 
believes would be of great benefit to the 
mailers of advertising matter. 

“The regular functions of the Postal 
Service have been carried on during the 
year with the accustomed efficiency,” his 
report stated. “It is believed that the 
public has been well and satisfactorily 
served, 

“The fiscal affairs of the department 
show marked improvement. Notwith- 
standing the increased business trans- 
acted, the operating deficit has been re- 
duced approximately $9,000,000 during 
the year. 

“The postal revenues for the fiscal year 
increased $23,302,187.58 or 3.53 per cent 


over those for the preceding year. The 
revenues for the preceding year increased 
10.04 per cent, including the additional 
revenue received on account of increased 
postage rates. On the basis of the old 
rates it was approximately 5.36 per cent, 
with which the increase for the present 
year should be compared, 

“The annual expenditures exceeded the 
revenues by $16,434,168.28. This is a de- 
crease of $3,538,211.14 under that for 
1926, when it amounted to $19,972,379.42. 
In addition to the actual expenditures in- 
curred during the year $15,072,032.26 was 
transferred from the several salary ap- 
propriations to the civil service retire- 
ment fund. Heretofore amounts so 
transferred have been accounted for in 
the operating expenditures only. Com- 
mencing with this fiscal year amounts 
transferred to the civil service retirement 
fund are treated as cash expenditures, 
which results in an audited cash defi- 
ciency of $31,506,200.54. However, after 
accounting for amounts paid out during 
the year on account of undischarged obli- 
gations carried over from previous fiscal 
years and obligations for 1927, the oper- 
ating deficit becomes $28,914,716.05. This 
operating deficit is a decrease of $8,991,- 
402.02 under that for 1926, when it 
amounted to $37,906,118.07. 

“The operating ratio was reduced to 
104.23, which is slightly lower than it 
was prior to the changes on account of in- 
creased salaries and postage rates. 

“The proceedings of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress which directly led up to the 
passage of a bill in the House and also 
one in the Senate during the second ses- 
sion, revising postage rates, but which 
failed of passage after the conferees’ re- 
port was submitted, are as follows: 

“There was reported to the House 
from the Special Joint Subcommittee on 
Postal Rates on May 12, 1926, H. 
R. 12061. This covered the department’s 
recommendations with respect to private 


RADIO SET MAKERS TURNING TO DAILIES 


TO MEET CHANGED CONDITIONS 


A DECIDED shift from magazine space 

to the use of newspaper advertising 
by radio manufacturers has been noted 
by the Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, which reported results of its re- 
cent study of the radio market this week 
in a confidential bulletin to members. 

“There is not, so far as the Bureau 
can ascertain, one radio manufacturer of 
any size who is not employing newspaper 
advertising to some extent,” the Bureau 
stated. “Some of the leading companies, 
like the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Charles Fresh- 
man Company, F. A. D. Andrea, and 
Atwater-Kent devote the larger part of 
their appropriation to newspapers.” 

This swing to the use of newspaper ad- 
vertising columns to sell radio sets dating 
from October is due to changed market 
and mechanical conditions, according to 
the Bureau, and also to the fact that 
manufacturers are becoming alive to the 
economic advantages of newspaper ad- 
vertising, which “can be started or stop- 
ped over night, can be prepared between 
days to meet sudden developments and to 
obtain immediate results.” 

The Bureau points out that dealers’ 
shelves were cleared of sets by the pub- 
licity given to the Dempsey-Tunney fight 
with the tie-up advertising placed in 
newspapers by radio companies. 

“Right after the fight the demand fell 
off,’ the Bureau found. “There was not 
the usual pick-up in business in October. 
Part of this is due to mechanical rea- 
sons. Just as the coming of the one dial 
control swept other models aside and the 


cone speaker made the old types obso- 
lete, the appearance of the electrified sets 
has apparently worked | revolutionary 
changes. 

“One student looking at it from the 
merchandising angle predicts that the 
coming of the electrified set will make a 
wider distinction in the future in the 
buying habits of city and rural markets. 
Many of the country markets will stick 
to the old type of set with storage bat- 
teries or dry cells, while it is expected 
that the city buyers will be eager for 
electrified sets. 

“The coming of improvements in the 
newer sets has suddenly made necessary 
an entire change of copy appeal. The 
old phrases in connection with radio have 
lost their power and a newer line of ad- 
vertising education seems to be neces- 
sary. This accounts for some of the 
sudden changes in schedules and the re- 
vision of copy. 

“The Bureau has been studying these 
changes from an advertising angle and 
with the added rush to newspapers as the 
year draws to a close, it is predicted 
that linage for radio advertising in news- 
papers will reach an unprecedented figure 
in 1927. In some of the larger cities, 
radio linage has become an important 
factor, although a recent computation of 
national advertising in several hundred 
newspapers show that only three per cent 
of ll national newspaper linage went 
to radio advertising. 

“Advertising agency men assert that 
radio broadcasting has developed $2,000,- 
000 worth of new newspaper advertising 
business during the last year.” 


TWO POSTAL BILLS TO FACE NEW CONGRESS — 


est and Kelly Both Planning Measures for Introduction in January Giving Relief to Publishers— 


mailing cards, collect on-delivery post 
cards, the collection of postage on short- 
paid first class matter, transient second- 
class matter, and special handling and 
special delivery: of fourth-class matter. 
This did not reach the point of considera 
tion for’ passage. 

“Later the chairman of the House com- 
mittee introduced separate bills in De- 
cember, 1926 (H. R. 13445, 13446, 13447, 
13448, and 13449), covering, the five pro- 
visions of H. R. 12061, recommended by 
the Special Joint Subcommittee on Postal 
Rates. 

“These bills subsequently passed the 
House on ‘December 20, 1926. They were 
consolidated in the Senate committee and 
reported with amendments, as H. 1 
13446. These amendments included re- 
visions of rates on second, third, and 
fourth classes. of mail matter. This bill 
passed the Senate February 14, 1927, and 
was sent to conference. On March 
1, 1927 the conference report, No. 2286, 
was made. This report in effect agreed 
to the recommendations made by the 
Postmaster General and included in the 
bill H. R. 12061 and the subsequent bills 
covering the same provisions and, in ad- 
dition, adopted the following: 

“For second class the 1921 schedule of 
rates of second-class pound matter; 

“For third class a change in the rate 
fixed by the act of 1925 to 114 cents in- 
stead of 1% cents. 

“The work of ‘ascertaining the revenues 
derived from and the cost of carrying 
and handling the several classes of mail 
matter and of performing the special 
services, as authorized in section 214 
of the act of February 28, 1925, was con- 
tinued during the past year substantially 
in accordance with the plans and methods 
pursued in the previous year, which had 
been found from experience to produce 
acceptable results. 

“Undeliverable letters received during 
the year totaled 25,854,845, being an in- 
crease of 1,797,917 over the receipts of 
the previous year. This increase was un- 
doubtedly due to the increased use of 
first-class postage by direct-mail adver- 
tisers and their failure to use return re- 
quests on their envelopes. Their use of 
obsolete and incorrect mailing lists was 
probably another large contributing fac- 
tor. That this increase in dead letters 
was caused by advertisers is borne out 
by records showing the destruction of 
12,668,000 undeliverable letters containing 
circulars and advertising matter by the 
dead-letter service during the year, which 
was an increase of more than 1,800,000 
over the number destroyed the previous 
year. 

“A constant effort is being made by 
the department to induce direct-mail ad- 
vertisers to have their mailing lists cor- 
rected up to date, and to use return cards 
on their envelopes. The department will 
continue to carry on this campaign for 
better mailing. 

“The total weight of the mailings of 
newspapers and periodicals: as  second- 
class matter at the pound rates of postage 
and free in the county of publication dur- 
ing the fiscal year was 1,548,201,140 
pounds, an increase of 54,965,252 pounds, 
or 3.68 per cent, over the mailings for 
the previous year. The postage collected 
on the mailings at the pound rates 
amounted to $32,880,368.74. This was an 
increase of $897,158.91, or 2.81 per cent, 
as compared with the previous year. 

“The advertising portions of publica- 
tions subject to the zone rates mailed 
during the year weighed in the aggregate 
568,325,518 pounds, on which $19,655,406.- 
86 was collected, making the average for 
these portions 3.46 cents a pounds, 

“There were received during the year 
4,700 applications for the admission of 
publications to the second class of mail 
matter or for change in title, frequency 
of issue, or office of publication, 4,104 
ee favorably. acted upon and 596 de- 
nied, 
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INVEST $225,000 IN 


= ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 


Full Page Will Appear Dec. 18, With Three Others Reported 
To Follow—Unconfirmed Rumor Says Chevrolet Will 
Put Out New Model Before First of Year 


(‘ONTINUING its record advertising 

investment, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany will place approximately $225,000 
in rotogravure advertising, using four 
full pages in a list of 59 newspapers com- 
mencing Dec. 18. Dates of the remain- 
ing three pages have not yet been made 
public by N. W. Ayer & Son, the 
Philadelphia advertising agency hand- 
ling the account. 

The $225,000 to be spent in the weekly 
rotogravure sections of newspapers in 
this country is added to the estimated 
$1,150,000 expenditure already made for 
five full pages in the daily press. : 

What General Motors Corporation will 
do in the face of Ford’s record breaking 
newspaper advertising investment still re- 
mains a mystery as far as official sources 
are concerned. An unconfirmed report 
reaching Eprror & PUBLISHER on 
Wednesday was that Chevrolet was go- 
ing to announce a new model before the 
first of next year. One representative 
heard that Dec. 15 was the date set for 
this announcement. 

The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation, quoting “one of those closest to 
the advertising policies of General Mo- 
tors,” stated to its membership : 

“There are no indications yet that 
manufacturers will increase newspaper 
advertising to meet the new Ford compe- 
tition. Chevrolet can be expected to meet 
the situation in an advertising way after 
the first of the year. The Overland will 
probably be galvanized into greater ac- 
tivity; the same may be said of the Essex 
car. 
“Generally speaking the attitude is one 
of relief that the long wait has ended, 
rather than panic over the nature of the 
Ford competition. I do not. think you 
need count on any increase in advertis- 
ing before the first of the year.” 

While there was no official information 
forthcoming this week regarding future 
Ford ‘plans as they relate to black and 
white advertising in the newspapers, the 
general feeling among special repre- 
sentatives was that the program contem- 
plated future waves of advertising at 
different periods during 1928, each wave 
corresponding to the initial splash of five 
full pages which opened the general drive. 

There were any number of unconfirmed 
reports in circulation. One was that a 
big list of Sunday papers will be used 
Dec. 18, with black and white advertise- 
ments going to those newspapers with 
no rotogravure sections. A few pessi- 
mists were inclined to believe that the 
Ford advertising could be counted as 
finished when the last of the four roto 
pages had been published. These gentle- 
men grumbled at the amazing amount of 
front page space which the newspapers 
presented freely to Mr. Ford. The fre- 
quently repeated report that the ‘Ford ad- 
vertising appropriation during the first 
year of the new model would be $15,000,- 
000 is now being doubted in some quar- 
ters. The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation in its confidential bulletin to mem- 
bers dated Dec. 3 stated: 

“The Bureau is advised that no definite 
appropriation has been made. The ques- 
tion of expenditure has been left open 
and appropriations will be made as oc- 
casion demands.” 

J. C. Wilberding, vice-president of the 
Gravure Service Corporation, was confi- 
dent that the announcement of the four- 
page drive in rotogravure presaged future 
activity in this medium, not only by Ford, 
but also by other automotive lines. 

“This Ford campaign, we believe, will 
be one of the largest ever placed in roto- 
gravure newspapers,” Mr. _Wilberding 
said. “I also believe it will be the means 
of attracting other automobile -manufac- 
turers to this medium.” Ti 

At the present time the rotogravure ad- 


vertising being placed by General Motors 
Corporation is confined to Fisher Bodies. 
This division of the billionaire parent cor- 
poration is using 44 rotogravure newspa- 
pers once a month, using approximately 
980 lines each time. 

As was the case in the use of dailies 
by Ford through N. W. Ayer & Son, it 
was pointed out that this agency has ob- 
tained considerable success for the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company in roto- 
gravure space. Copy for Camel cigar- 
ettes, a Reynolds brand, appears in both 
black and white and roto. 

In 1926, according to the Gravure Ser- 
vice Corporation, Reynolds spent about 
$900,000 for advertising of Camel cigar- 
ettes in rotogravure sections. N. W. 
Ayer & Son placed this business. It 
consisted of 14 full pages spread over 12 
months in 42 newspapers. The same ac- 
count has totaled 8 full pages in roto in 
42 newspapers from Jan., 1927, until Au- 
gust. 

“T predict more business placed in roto- 
gravure by both automobile and tobacco 
manufacturers,” Mr. Wilberding’ de- 
clared. “The Ford campaign will stimu- 
late this business, but there are other fac- 
tors which lead me to make this predic- 
tion.” 

With more and more business being 
placed in newspapers by national adver- 
tisers attempts are being made, notably 


by General Motors Corporation, to break 
down the newspaper rate structure. 

These attempts are being met by many 
newspapers by a raise in local automo- 
bile rates to a point where they equal the 
national rate. Only recently (General Mo- 
tors Corporation circularized the -news- 
papers seeking bargain rates for contracts 
of 100,000 lines or over. Some of the 
newspapers which have raised their local 
automobile rates to equal the national 
rate in the face of such demands include 
the Trenton Times, Buffalo News, and 
Birmingham News. 

General Motors is making new con- 
tracts with newspapers all the time, and, 
after Jari. 1, the “battle of billionaires” 
is expected to be in full swing. In addi- 
tion to the new Chevrolet, General Mo- 
tors is expected to place entirely new 
lines of Pontiac and Oldsmobile cars at 
the January automobile show in New 
York. 

Undoubtedly the presentation of these 
new models will be accompanied by huge 
advertising expenditures. Last - year 
General Motors is reported to have spent 
approximately $9,373,000 in newspaper 
advertising of its cars divided as follows: 
Chevrolet, $3,122,000; Oakland, $2,700,- 
000; Oldsmobile, $1,750,000; Buick, $1,- 
000,000; Cadillac, $800,000. It had not 
then produced the La Salle. 

According to computations made by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the A.N/P.A., 
Ford in 1925 was one of the largest na- 
tional advertisers in newspapers with an 
expenditure of $2,500,000, partly through 
dealers. In midsummer of 1926 he be- 
gan marking time in an industrial and 
advertising way and his advertising ap- 
propriation dropped to $400,000. In 1928 
he is expected to be one of the leaders, if 
not the leader, in newspaper advertising 
among the automobile manufacturers. 


FORD’S NEW MODEL WILL STIMULATE 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN 1928 


Heavy Copy Expected From Other Motor Cars in Low Price 
Field—Manufacturers May Use Display to Sell 
Turned in Used Cars 


(Special to Epiror & PUBLISHER) 


DEZRO!L Dec. 5—Now that Henry 
Ford has announced his new car, a 
great sigh of relief has gone up from 
automotive dealers and salesmen through- 
out the United States. No other automo- 
bile announcement has ever created the 
great interest evinced by the public in the 
new Ford. 

Newspaper men will tell you that for 
some time they have been asked by mail, 
by personal call, by telephone when the 
new car was coming out; what the price 
would be; what the terms were for the 
sales; was it gear shift and a lot of other 
questions. 

Because of this the newspapers treated 
the Ford announcements as news and gave 
the company stories that were much more 
effective than the usual factory announce- 
ments of other cars. Many papers 
carried stories on the first pages for some 
days, particularly the price story, and 
those featuring the opening of places 
where the cars were displayed for the 
first time. 

The series of continuous full page an- 
nouncements, coupled with 800 line copy 
telling where the openings were to be, 
were effective because in many places the 
papers gave them gocd position, and this 
without any direct demand from the 
agency. 

What is to follow? Automobile makers 
are asking that question. So are their 
distributors and dealers. ‘First it is going 
to stimulate newspaper advertising in 
1928. Other companies were expecting to 
see some big copy from Ford because of 
reports of the $15,000,000 campaign. But 
when each day unfolded one page after 
another focussing attention solely upon 
the Ford car, even to the exclusion of re- 
ligion, as Dr. Cadman admitted, it caused 
the automotive world to stare with the 
rest at the magnet. 

Automobile people were not surprised at 
the mobs crowding the exhibition places. 
That had been anticipated generally. They 
saw in the throngs no chance to have 


Ford salesmen reap any great reward as 
far as taking orders were concerned be- 
cause of the crush. That was a bit of 
solace for some. 


Now the future must be faced in 1928. 
To start with, Ford motor experts have 
no difficulty in figuring out possible sales. 
Ford announces 1,000 car daily production 
beginning January 1. That will give 5 
working days making 25,000 cars. His 
dealer organization is said to be about 
8,000. So it will take all of January to 
furnish the dealers with about three cars 
each—not the complete line—therefore, 
they figure there will not be many cars 
passed out to buyers before March. 


Meanwhile, all over the country there 
is being staged dealer meetings attended 
by factory executives at which much 
stress is being placed upon Ford’s place 
in the motor world. These meetings 
have been going on for some time. Not 
all of them are being held by companies 
in the Ford class. But because sales 
generally have been slowing down they 
seem to have been necessary. 

What many automotive men were 
thankful for was the fact that Mr. Ford 
did not hold his announcement off until 
the first week in January. At that time 
the New York show would open up on 
Saturday with a lot of new cars. Had 
Ford announced his car on Friday be- 
fore, with all the attendant stories and 
page advertisement it would have put the 
motor show under an eclipse. 

In breaking his announcement this 
time Mr. Ford showed his usual good 
judgment, however. Interest in the car 
zoomed like an airplane for months until 
about the latter part of September or 
early October it seemed to reach its peak. 
Then there was a gradual showing down 
of inquiries, apparently. With Christ- 
mas coming docussing the minds of 
millions on buying presents it would have 
militated possibly against interest in the 
‘Ford car. And so new angles would have 
to be found to open up the interest again. 
Now this is all behind the Ford Com- 


patty, anid it is sailing along. Those w 
saw the cars are telling others all ab 
them. And no one denies that they ; 
classy, snappy models, in many ta 
better than anticipated. 

Ford dealers now will have to cai 
on for say three months more with: 
much chance of making money. TI 
have had a hard siege of it. Many w 
out of the picture unable to stand the |) 
of business. Others changed to differ, 
makes. A great number stuck. Tl 
expect to reap the harvest next ye 
Where they figure it out is that the | 
mand for the new cars will be so gr 
that they will not have to do any tradi 
If that is so they will have a chance 
make some money. 

How about the value of the | 
models? It is agreed generally that < 
Ford more than two years old will not 
considered worth looking at for a tri 
anyway. But there will be a large num 
of Ford owners who will not buy an 
car without getting some allowance. 

Unless the Ford Company makes so 
arrangement to help out the dealers 1| 
will be handicapped at the start 
Chevrolet. That company allows 
dealers $50 toward the purchase of ¢ 
to ‘junk them. And incidentally Chey 
let is not going to let the small pr 
market get away from it entirely. Sc 
time ago a newspaper man was told b 
General Motors official that car boi 
figured out about one third of the pr 
And that Chevrolet was able to get 
bodies cheaper than Ford. Theret 
with the $50 allowance, and this mar 
of lower cost on bodies it can be s 
that Chevrolet dealers are going to 
very much in the picture next year, 

General Motors officials are not ge 
to stand still. They know that it 
possible to make money at the Chervi 
plant with less cars than are now be 
turned out and sold. The old offic 
some years ago made a production rec 
then hit into a slump, and it was a co 
lesson. It will not be repeated. No o} 
company keeps its officials and dea 
more closely bound together in t 
work through frequent meetings. T 
have not been marking time the last 
months. Just look over production 
sales records for confirmation of 
statement. 

Now many people are asking two q) 
tions: Is Chevrolet going to bring oj 
six? Did Ford make a mistake in 
having his car a six? It is not eas} 
answer either question, or both. 

President Alfred P. Sloan, at Det 
in September announced that there wa 
be no war between General Motors 
Ford; that there was room for bi 
that Ford deserved great credit for 
achievement. 

Those out of the Ford field, except 
high class cars, are not overlooking v 
stares them in the face—the effect of 
Fords on their used car sales. Cars | 
ing above $1000 and more whose | 
cars retail about $500 to $600 or a1 
more are wondering if people will 
prefer to buy a new Ford, now the 
has a gear shift, to one of their sec 
hand cars. , 

Factory officials are giving this s 
thought here. It may lead to factc 
getting into the used car market for t 
dealers by having their agencies W 
used car copy, and pay a part of the 
as they do now on new car advertis 
Watch for that angle to increase lin 
for this used car copy will go disj 

Then there are the makers of 
class cars who see the Ford taking 
place of a second car in the familie 
their customers. To some of these ¢ 
panies it will solve the problem 
whether or not to build a small car. 
choose between making it a six or € 
is a more difficult problem, and now 
may proceed to forget it. > 

_ This will mean that with Ford — 
tinuing his page copy in all the papet 
the country other makers will hav 
revise their plans for 1928, increas 
size of their appropriations, and kee 
the picture. The copy in 1928 wil 
worth reading. The results will be w 
analyzing. > | 

No matter what happens the autom¢ 
industry is on too solid a basis _ 
shaken by Ford getting back into his 
again. 
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peeding Illustrations for 


JURDERS, fires, disasters are the 
* speed stories of journalism. Today, 
addition to the story, the modern 
wspaper must have its pictures and 
ye them quick. 
As a hardboiled Chicagoan wrote to 
utor & PusBlLisHEeR when this series 
articles was in preparation “murders 
e not always committed on a news- 
pers front doorstep.” Time, a_ big 
ctor to the reporter working on a 
arder story, is a bigger factor to pho- 
traphers handling the pictures. A city 
porter learns his facts about a homicide, 
eck, or fire and telephones them in 
a re-write man. Such luxury is still 
the future for the hardworking 
meraman. He must work fast. He 
aps a picture or two of the scene and 
tnesses. A “picture chaser,’ a job 
ually given to cub reporters, manages 
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Size Cut 
(ther directions 
Ree’d Art Dept 
Ree’d Engravers 
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Sonsiderable information is recorded 
m this little sticker devised by the 
Des Moines Register. 


metimes to get a picture of the murder 
ctim, and with this picture and the 
ates made by the cameraman dashes 
} the newspaper office. Since Chicago, 
yssibly, is more experienced in the 
atter of murders than any other city, 
enry Justin Smith, managing editor ot 
ie Chicago Daily News, was asked 
yw murder pictures are handled in his 
fice, after the picture chaser gets them 
lere. He assigned a member of his 
aff to oblige, and the latter wrote: 
“Upon reaching the Daily News office 
ie picture chaser turns the plates and 
ctures over to the inside photographer. 
he plates are immediately put into the 
sveloper. The picture is copied and 
ls plate also put into the developer. 
he man at the picture desk is notified 
at the plates are in the photo room. 
“He goes to the photo room to wait 
i the finished picture. When the 
ates arrive in the photo room close to 
1 edition deadline they are given 
ecial treatment with specially pre- 
ired chemicals in order that they may 
: fixed out more quickly. Prints are 
ade and developed and a strong hypo 
ith is waiting to fix them out in a 
wry and prevent them from spoiling 
hen they are taken out into the daylight 
id put under the strong lights in the 
igraving room. 
‘The prints are handed to a layout 
an in the art department. He gets 
S$ orders on the size of the cut and 
tickly squares the pictures up and re- 
uches them if they need to be retouched 
id sends them into the engraving room. 
slug is put on the back of the layout, 
‘y 3 cols. Murder, Home Edition,’ etc. 
‘It is possible to place finished snap- 
ots in the engraving room between five 
id ten minutes after the photographer’s 
finished plates reach the Daily News 
1oto room. 

“Tt takes from 45 minutes to one hour 
make the cut. One-half hour before 


€ cut is finished, a metal base or block, 
er 


et size of the cut and chalk- 
“Murder, Home Edition,’ is sent 
‘composing room. 
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WHEN A RUSH JOB IS WANTED ON PICTURES 


a Murder Story Through a Paper Requires Special Treatment Time Saving 


Ideas Told—Forms Used to Prevent Loss of Prints 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


This is the second article. of a series prepared for Epitor & PUBLISHER 
on the general subject of routing pictures from the camera to the forms. 


“Cutlines are written by the man at 
the picture desk and slugged ‘3 cols. 
Murder, Home Edition, and sent to the 
composing room. The lines are set up 
in type and put at the top and bottom 
of the base. The base and lines are then 
placed on the bank for the printer who 
is to make-up the page on which the 
cut will appear. In the meantime the 
make-up editor has been given the 
dimensions of the cut and told the ap- 
proximate time it will be ready. He 
schedules the cut for a certain page. 

“When the finished cut reaches the 
composing room at press time or a few 
minutes before (it must never be late) 
it is marked ‘Murder, Home edition.’ It 
is handed to the printer who sets up 
the cutlines and he places it on the metal 
block that is already in the form with 
type all around it.” 

John H. Sorrells, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press, is an ardent newspicture 
fan. He was formerly managing editor 
of the Cleveland Press, where he de- 
veloped the system used there for speed- 
ing pictures into the paper. It was the 
system which came to his mind when he 
was asked for information recently. It 
is a system which places responsibility 
on the news editor, who receives the cut 
from the dark room, sees that it is cap- 
tioned correctly and delivers it to the 
engraving department. 

The engraving department furnishes 
the news editor with blue prints or silver 
prints, showing the size the picture will 
be in halftone form. The editor identifies 
the silver print, writing the names, what 
it is about, and the caption slug, on the 
back of it, and turns it over to the 
make-up editor. The engraving depart- 
ment delivers the zinc plates to the 
make-up editor, who then has the silver 
print, the plate, and the identification 
marks, té help him make certain that 
the right pictures get in the right place. 

The Elmira Star-Gazette has developed 
a check-book form for ordering cuts 
from the engraver. Each slip bears a 
number which corresponds to one on the 
stub. The stub remains in the book for 
office reference and check. This form 


‘is reproduced with this article. 


Two stickers for keeping track of cuts 
have been devised by the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-Capital under the 
direction of Gardner Cowles, managing 
editor. These forms are very compact 
and were among the best sent in by 
editors for this series, in the opinion of 
the writer. They are small, being little 
more than two inches square, and yet 
considerable information can be crowded 
into them, it will be noticed, by referring 
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to the reproductions printed on this page. 
One is white, the other pink. The dif- 
ference in color is to call attention to 
pictures that are borrowed and must be 
returned, the pink stickers serving this 
purpose. The picture editor fills out and 
signs the white form, which pasted on 
the back of a picture performs two 
duties, orders the art department to re- 
touch the print and orders cuts of it 
made by the engraving department. 
After the artist has handled the picture 
a copy boy takes it to the engraving 
room, the head of which receives his 
instructions from the same sticker. At 
frequent intervals during the day a mes- 
senger from the library calls at the 
engraving department for both copy and 
cuts. He returns the copy to the library 
for filing and by referring to the sticker 
on the back of the picture, he notices in 
the blank after “return to” the name of 
the editor and department to which the 
finished cut is to be delivered. 

In tthe engraving department two 
proofs are pulled of each cut made. One 
proof is for the department’s record and 
the other proof is made on an envelope 
in which the finished cut is placed. It 
is in the envelope thus marked that the 
editor to whom the cut is to be returned 
receives it. He writes his caption for 
the picture and sends it to the composing 
room. On the envelope containing the 
cut he writes at least the first three or 
four words of the caption. Then he 
sends the envelope containing the cut 
to the composing room and it is com- 
paratively easy for the printer to get 
the right caption with the right cut with 
the caption in itype and the envelope be- 
fore him. 

The envelopes are returned to the 
library where they are kept until the 
cuts come back from the composing 
room. Then, again, it is a simple matter 
for the librarian to put each cut in its 
proper envelope and file it properly. 

The pink sticker of the Des Moines 
Register is pasted on the back of a pic- 
ture which has been borrowed and must 
be returned. Failure of newspapers to 
return borrowed pictures has caused no 
few enemies. This sticker is filled out 
with the name and address to whom the 
picture should be returned and remains 
with the picture on its way through the 
art and engraving departments. The 
library, which receives the copy when it 
leaves the composing room, is responsible 
for returning the picture to its owner. 
As do many other newspapers, the 
Register often makes copies of borrowed 
pictures, sending the copy through the 
engraving room and returning the loaned 


SCREEN 
THE 


print immediately. A. H. Kirchhofer, 
managing editor of the Buffalo Evening 
News, supplied Eprror & PusLisHER with 
a lucid description of the system his 
paper employs of editing and routing pic- 
tures. 

His contribution follows in full: 

“So that the photographic staff may 
be responsible to one head, we have the 
city editor make all assignments. If the 
sport department, society, or any other 
department desires a picture made, it files 
a written request with the city editor. 

“Our picture services are delivered to 
the editor of our picture page, who 
selects the material he wants and then 


turns over the balance to the several 
departments. 
“The city editor and other depart- 


ments, including the picture editor, at all 


TO BE RETURNED 


Ree’d in Library by 
Date & Time 


People who loan cuts to the Des 

Moines Register are protected by 

this form printed on pink paper to 
attract attention. 


times, of course, work in close co-opera- 
tion with the news editor, who must 
determine whether any pictures are to 
be used for page 1 display. 

“It is our practice, and we have found 
it effective, to mark instructions to the 
art department for a cut on the reverse 
side of the picture. The editor ordering 
the cut is responsible for the headlines 
and either writes them himself or passes 
on the word to the copy desk. We find 
that this form of individual responsibility 
gives us good results and that we seldom 
miss a cut line. 

“The art department pastes a label 
describing the cut upon the base and 
this method has insured us against error. 
All photographs used in the art depart- 
ment are put into a basket where they 
are collected at regular intervals each 
day and turned over to our library, 
which is charged with the responsibility 
of making an immediate return of pic- 
tures that were loaned. Pictures not 
used in the paper automatically are sent 
to the library.” 
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ILLUSTRATION ACCOMPANYING THIS ORDER BEARS THIS 


ORDER NUMBER. YOUR BILL TO US ALSO MUST BEAR THIS NUMBER. 


ELMIRA STAR-GAZETTE 


ORDERED BY 


This check book form originated in Elmira provides a good “check-up” with stubs kept in office 
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CRAFT ACCLAIMS E. & P.-FOURTH ESTATE MERGER 


Spontaneous Flood of Approving Letters Follows Announcement—Executives Foresee Greater Ser ; 
ice to Field— Warned Against ‘High Hat” Snare in Field Without Competition . 


E. & P. LOOKED AHEAD 


To Epriror & PuBLISHER: Please accept 
my hearty congratulations on your ac- 
quiring Zhe Fourth Estate and consoli- 
dating it with Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

In 1894 at the time of the first issue of 


The Fourth Estate { was secretary of 
the J. E. Van Doren Special Agency, 
with offices in the Tribune Building, 


New York City, having just a short time 
before that resigned my position as man- 
ager of the J. “Walter Thompson Com- 
pany office in St. Louis. 

As you say in your issue of Dec. 3, 
The Fourth Estate did do a great many 
good things for the newspapers of this 
country and the advertising business. 

I remember very well when you started 
publishing Eprror & PuBLIsHER. I con- 
gratulate you on the wonderful success 
you have made. First of all you had a 
sincere, honest desire to serve the news- 
papers ‘of’ the United States, to work for 
their best interests in every way. The 
success of Epiror & PusLiSHER is due 
solely to your vision, foresight and ability 
to look ahead and see the changes that 
were bound to occur in the publishing 
and advertising business, to advocate 
them, understand them and help the pub- 
lishers of daily newspapers to understand 
the advantages Bre to them by the 
improvements that have been made in the 
last 15 or 20 years in the publishing and 
advertising business. 

It is the man who looks ahead who 
gets ahead. It is fine to know what has 
been but it is much more important to 
know what will be. You have done a 
wonderful work for the daily newspapers 
and for the advertising men of this 
country in the past. I know you will do 
bigger and better work in the future. 
Now we have one trade paper, fighting 
under your able management all the time 
for the daily newspaper as the world’s 
greatest advertising medium. Henry 
Ford with his five pages of advertising in 
the. daily newspapers in the last week has 
proved this. Thousands of advertisers have 
proved it before him but it takes a paper 
like yours to keep before the minds of 
the advertiser and advertising agent the 
fact, which you and I both ‘know so well, 
that the daily newspaper is the first 
medium for all kinds of advertising. 

Heartily wishing you good health, hap- 
piness and continued prosperity in your 
chosen field, 

Epwarp S. CONE, 
Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc. 


MODESTY ALMOST FORBIDS 


To Epitor & PupiisHER: I am indeed 
pleased to learn that you have purchased 
The Fourth Estate and will consolidate 
it with Epiror & PusrisHeErR. I think the 
journalism, world will be delighted that 
you have been able to bring about a con- 
solidation of the two magazines. I have 
watched the success of Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER in the last year or two with great 
interest. You deserve great credit for 
the wonderful progress you have made. 
The improvement in the magazine, edi- 
torially and in other respects, has been 
most marked. I extend you my heartiest 
congratulations. Command me whenever 
I can be of service to you or your asso- 
ciates. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
President Capper Publications and 
U. S. Senator from Kansas. 


GRATIFYING 


To Eprtor & PuBLISHER: Heartiest 
congratulations upon your acquisition of 
The Fourth Estate. The continued prog- 
ress and prosperity of Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER are a source of constant personal 
and professional gratification to me. 
Keen up the good work and whenever 
you find there is any co-operation I can 


Editor &: Publisher 


and- The: Fourth Estate 


Following are some of the letters received this week from readers of Eprror 
& PUBLISHER commenting upon last week’s announcement of the merger with The 


Fourth Estate. 


render, please don’t fail to let me know. 
M. KOENIGSBERG, 


President, King Features Syndicate, Inc. 


GODSPEED FROM A.N.P.A. 


To Epitor & PusrisHEer: Permit me 
to offer heartiest congratulations and 
best wishes for the success of the recent 
consolidation. 

L. B. PALMER, 

General Manager, American News- 

paper Publishers Association. 


ASSET TO U. S. JOURNALISM 


To Enpitor & PusitsHer: Heartiest 
congratulations. Every step you take to 
increase the influence of Eprror & Pupr- 
LISHER is an asset to American journal- 
ism, 

Kart A. BICKEL, 

President United Press Associations. 


GREAT STEP FORWARD 


To Eprror & PusiisHEer: I want to 
congratulate you on the good news. The 
move is for the great benefit of news- 
paperdom generally and I think that all 
newspaper men will rejoice with you in 
the great step forward. 

Marc A. Rose, 
Manager, International — 

News Service. 


Executive 


OUTDISTANCED COMPETITORS 


To Eprtor & PuBLiIsHER: I am very 


much interested in the news that you 
have acquired The Fourth Estate. Of 
course Epitor & PuBLISHER has out- 


distanced all competitors by the superior 
way in which it has covered the news of 
the newspaper field. But if having the 
field entirely to yourself will help you to 
make Epiror & PustisHer still better 
than it has been you have my best wishes. 
PAUL PATTERSON, 
President, The A. S. Abell 
Company (The Baltimore Sun) 


GOOD WISHES AND ADVICE 


To Enpitor & PUBLISHER: You are 
now in the same fix as Alexander the 
Great just before the hooch got him. 

Having reached the top, the only direc- 
tion to be taken seems to be down. 

If I were you, I’d establish some weak 
competition of my own, just to show 
the world how completely Epitor & 
PUBLISHER overshadows the field. 

Frankly, I believe the absence of all 
competition is not conducive to growth. 

Of course you know these things .bet- 
ter than any one else, and so all we can 
do is to just sit back and see what hap- 
pens. 

You are where you are because you 
deserve to be. The thing to do now is 
to Stay Put, which is a job that can’t be 
operated from a hammock. 

Much good cheer and all good wishes, 
from 

Bert Moses 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACHIEVEMENT 


To Eprror & PusrisHer: To E. & P. 
—all hands and the cook—congratulations 
on the consolidation. 

This move can be viewed only as a 
constructive achievement, of significance 
and moment to a far wider field than 
journalism, alone or in its many com- 
ponents. Really, it means much to busi- 
ness and industry in all the land; s0, 
congratulations must be of a_ blanket 
nature, to cover a tremendously wide 
range. 

All good fortune to you. 

GEoRGE 'GARNER, 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore. 


INEVITABLE 


To Epiror & PusBLIsHER: Congratula- 
tions on your purchase of The Fourth 
Estate. It was a good move and it was 
inevitable. The competition of the Eprror 
& PusitsHER reduced The Fourth Estate 
to comparative ineffectiveness a long time 
ago, but nevertheless your purchase of 
the paper and the resulting consolidation 
add lustre to your record. The finest as- 
pect of the situation is that every one 
connected with the newspaper business is 
so well satisfied with what you are doing 
that no one will dream of advocating an- 
other similar trade publication. That is 
to say, no one I know of would think of 
doing it. 

V..V. MeNirr. 
President, McNaught Syndicate. 


IN CAPABLE HANDS 


To Epiror & PusBLIsHER: It was with 
pleasure that I have just read the story 
in Eprror & PUBLISHER of your buying 
The Fourth Estate. Your many good 
qualifications which this indicates are too 
numerous to enumerate but I, as a news- 
paper man, not only congratulate you but 
the newspaper fraternity at large, to have 
the generalship of our information in 


such worthy hands. 
: J. M. STEPHENSON, 
Publisher, South Bend News-Times. 


AGAIN, MODESTY uo 8 


To Epiror & PusLttsHeR: I am glad 
that you have bought The Fourth Estate. 

I do not see how you can very greatly 
improve Epitor & PuBLISHER for you 
certainly cover your field very  thor- 
oughly. 3 

I am happy to know of your continued 
success. 

W. A. Extiort, 
Manager, Jacksonville 

Times-Union, / 


LOOKS FORWARD TOE. & P. 


To Epiror & PusBLisHER: Please ac- 
cept my enthusiastic congratulations on 
absorbing and merging The Fourth 
Estate with Epiror & PuBLisHER. This 
is a great achievement. 


Business 


(Fla. ) 


In these consolidations that are taking 


place all over the country, it is the domi- 
nant paper that takes over its competitor. 
It is a great tribute to your ability and 
effort that you have cleaned up the field 
and now occupy the solo position with 
the journalistic trade’ paper. 

Epitor & PUBLISHER’s weekly ‘arrival 
has always been looked forward: to by 
us. The consolidation puts you in a’ po- 
sition for still greater achievements. 

Joun H. Harrison, 
Editor, Danville  (Ill.) | Commercial- 


News. 


PROGRESSIVE STEP 


To Epitor & PuBLISHER: Let me con- 
gratulate you on the taking over of The 
Fourth Estate, the story of which I read 
last night in Eprror & PusiisHEr. The 
progress which Eprror & PUBLISHER has 
made in the passing years I think is a 
tribute to your splendid management and 
editorial generalship. Mr. Robb’s story 
was splendid and well written. 

My wish is that the stepping stones of 
the past together with the recent con- 
solidation will mean greater successes for 
the future for Epiror & ‘PusLisHeEr. I 
am sure the fraternity has nothing but 
good wishes for you in your fine en- 
deavor and accomplishments to give us 
a most interesting trade publication. 

Greorce W. PurceLt, 
Publisher, Bloomington (Ind.) Evening 
World. 


ENLARGING THE BIG VAUL' 


To Epiror & PuBLISHER: Here i 
the success of the combination. [| 
sure that it is a safe venture. The 
will be looked upon as an enlarge 
of the big vault from which newspa 
dom has drawn some very valual 
things. I hope that this step will en 
the estates of all concerned. Make 


—Cheerio. 
Cordially, 
FREDERICK M. SNYDER. 


IN GOOD HANDS 


To Epiror & PustisHeEr: I congrat 
late you. The Fourth Estate has ¢ 
into good hands. Journalism will 1 
owe vou a greater debt than ever. 4 

Sincerely, ie 
Lours WILEy, 4 


Business Manager, _ 
New York Times, 


THE FRIENDLY HAND . 


To -Epiror. & PuBLIsHER: Here's im 
hand in heartiest congratulations. to ‘yo! 
and to all of your associates. With 4 
dial -egards, 

Sincerely, ¥ 
J. D. Gortatowsky, 
King (Features Syndicate, Inc, 


1.0 IMPROVEMENT POSSIBLE 


To Epitor & PuBLisHER: The E, &F 
won't be one bit better with The Fourti 
Estate in its system because it couldn’ 
be. However, congratulations. 

Yours sincerely, 


Rosert E. Livrncston. 


RECALLS 1914E.& P. 


To. Epiror & PUBLISHER: Your an 
nouncement of The Fourth Estate p 
chase brings to mind the first Eprtor ¢ 
PuBLisHER I saw back in 1914. Ther 
has been considerable growth since ther 
Congratulations. < 

Sincerely, 
Warren E. CLApp, , 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, 
New ‘Haven. 


SHORT AND SWEET 


_To Eprtor & PUBLISHER: Congas tla 
tions. 


ee ipa’ 


GrorcE M. BurBacnH, 
Advertising Director, St. Louis 
Post- Dispatch. 


UNBOUNDED SUCCESS 


To Enviror & PustisHER: Just hear 
today of your expansion and purchase 0 
The Fourth Estate. Congratulations ani 
unbounded success! 5 

R..C. Snyper, Publisher. _ 
Norwalk (O.) Reflector-Herald. 


MARVELOUS WORK 

To Enpiror & PustisHer: Cong: 
lations to you on the further stren 
ing of Eprror & PustisHeEr in the | 
chase of The Fourth Estate. It r 
did not matter much because you 
already the outstanding publication. 
have done a marvelous work for ney 
papers and advertisers and they certa al 
should appreciate it. 
GrorceE MatrHew ApAms, Presider 


A SPLENDID MOVE 


To Epiror & PustisHer: May I tak 
this occasion to tender my congratula 
tions upon your purchase of The Fo 
Estate? This looks to me like a 
splendid move and I cannot help but 
back over the years when you, perhaps 
were dreaming of just such an a’ 
mation, before it really seemed poss 

Louis Spirman, Edi 
Industrial Retail S 


tors Favor Some Sort 
7 
2 
b 
style books as some editors claim 
have gone out of style with longhand 
ting, and absolute reportorial anarchy 
come in with the telephone, there 
other editors who would stem the 
olt and present their staffs with some 
t of guidance, for the personal benefit 
the writers themselves, and for the 
e of uniformity and good taste in 
-mewspaper. There seems to be a 
lespread editorial antipathy toward 
m’t lists,” however. 
ulian S. Mason, editor-in-chief of the 
w York Evening Post, was one of 
se discovered in a recent survey con- 
‘ted by Epiror & PuBLIsHER who re- 
ed to agree with editors who uphold 
abolition of all style books on news- 


ers, 
Still, I certainly do not want to go 
k to the old-fashioned ‘don’t list,’” he 
led positively. 
What I favor, I suppose, is not so 
ch a style bock as a ‘Book of Ob- 
tives.’ 
That is, instead of printing a con- 
erable number of books forbidding 
tain words or grammatical usages, I 
uld like to have something like the 
family cook book written out in 
g hand and containing recipes for the 
d of food which the family likes. I 
uld like to have, in other words, a 
t of a desk notebook setting forth 
general idea of what the paper wants 
be and of the kind of writing that 
tld get it there. 
Each reporter, copyreader and editor 
uld be allowed but one glimpse of this 
alistic volume. It would never be 
‘t on the copy desk to be used as a 
imite reference. But it is at least pos- 
e that its mere formulation and ex- 
nee might give the men on the paper 
better understanding of the kind of 
mses against good taste or good usage 
‘paper wished to avoid. It might also 
tribute something on the positive side 
it would not say ‘don’t’ but would 
sent a picture of results desired. It 
sht stimulate instead of repress the 
it of fresh, unspoiled writing which 
sent-day editors hcld so dear. 
I admit the evil of the ‘don’t’ list. I 
ember when J was a reporter on the 
cago Tribune one of the don’ts’ ran 
inst the word ‘very.’ We were told 
to use it because it was merely 
mastic. 
This particular ‘don’t’ was rescinded, 
vever, because a malicious copy- 
der applied it to one of the paper’s 
departments called ‘Poems You Ought 
w. He went through six verses 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 
out the word ‘very’ four or five times. 
> result was so hideous that the ‘don’t’ 
had to capitulate.” 

ile there are thus editors who 
iid at least change the name of the 
e book, holding the title old-fashioned 
least, others champion the idea in its 
rety. Such a one is George B. 

, Managing editor of the 
tford (Conn.) Courant, who ex- 
ssed his opinions as follows: 

: a newspaper places its ‘style 
k’ in the hands of the hundreds who 
te for its columns daily the primary 
pose is to obtain in the finished 
duct uniformity of spelling, capitaliza- 
; Punctuation, syllabication and abbre- 
ion. This uniformity facilitates read- 
_ It is annoying, and often confusing, 
ind ‘thru’ and ‘through,’ for instance, 
1 at the pleasure of the various 
| wipes a newspaper; to find 

Same terms capitalized in one 
ance and written with small letters 
he adjoining column. 
one is convinced that uniformity 
matters is good, it makes no dif- 
to readers how he obtains it. 
s have found the ‘style book’ 
most expeditious. If one has a 
be different he might try oral 
_a placard system, run a school 
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AVOIDING OFFENSES AGAINST GOOD TASTE 


of Reportorial Guidance If Style Books Are Banned—“Book of Objectives” 


Suggested by Julian S. Mason, N. Y. Evening Post 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Howarp Kaun Henry Justin SmitruH 


A. H KrrcuHorer Mason 


Jurrian S. 


room for reporters, correspondents and 
editors; or rely upon the slower process 
of teaching by example. 

“The secondary purpose of most news- 
paper style books is to assist the less 
lpracticed writers speedily to eliminate the 
common errors of language, to perfect 
their work in matters of conciseness, 
clarity and forceful expression. For this 
purpose the hook seems preferable to 
other modes of obtaining the same re- 
sult. 

“When some better means of obtain- 
ing the results explained in the fore- 
going has been found newspapers will 
adopt it, no doubt. 

“The two major purposes of the news- 
paper style book, outlined herewith, have 
nothing to do with ‘style,’ as this word 
is used to denote the pleasing individual 
mannerisms of various writers of correct 
English. 

“Conrad, Galsworthy, Henry Watter- 
son and Henry James might well have 
developed their individual styles of ex- 
pression while contributing, as reporters, 
to a single newspaper demanding that 
they follow its ‘style book’ in the mat- 
ters which that book desires shall be 
uniform. One imagines they would have 
been quick to see the necessity of some 
agreement for uniformity. 

“Only confused thinking can result in 
the impression that use of. a newspaper 
‘style book,’ of the usual sort, will 
damage the development of individuality 
of expression in the budding geniuses of 
the newspaper office.” 

Flenry Justin Smith, himself an author 
of no little reputation, pointed out as 
managing editor of the Chicago Daily 
News that the style book which that 
newspaper uses has little in it about how 
the staff is taught to write. 

“We have no formal way of doing 
that,’ he said. “The. process is rather 
to maintain an atmosphere of encourage- 
ment for good writing, and to stimulate 
a spirit of emulation,” 

Several years ago, Mr. Smith wrote a 
booklet called “It’s the Way It’s 
Written,” which set forth his ideas on 
newspaper style. It contained his advice 
to young men planning to enter news- 
paper work and explained what he con- 
sidered were high standards of writing. 

George A. Hough, fr., news editor of 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard, 
wrote to Epiror & PUBLISHER as follows: 

“TI believe in a style book which at- 
tempts to establish conformity on certain 
elementary points, and leaves so much 
unsaid that the copy reader must develop 
imagination and _ initiative. 

“IT want to see some semblance of 
united effort behind the punctuation, 
capitalization and spelling in a news- 
paper. But I want to see individualtiy 
of expression in choice of words and in 
putting them together. 

“It seems to me that a style book is 
a necessity to a newspaper the minute 
it employs several copyreaders. But it 
seems to me that the style book should 
be concise and easily mastered and that 
the staff should be told that their good 
sense of taste and the feeling of their 
stories should fill in the gaps. 


“In the Standard’s new style book we 
have aimed at enhancing accuracy as 
much as anything else. We have made 
it a compact reference for street names, 
confusing names of individuals, societies, 
etc. We have tried to enhance the ex- 
actness of expressicn by pointing out dis- 
tinctions between words and devoting 
several pages to clarifying such questions 
as the difference in meaning between 


‘Hebrew and Jew, rector and_ priest. 


“We include the Canons of Journalism 
because we believe the tenets expressed 
there ought to be familiar to all reporters. 
We add a summary of libel law, not 
that we expect reporters to grasp it, but 
with the feeling that we give them an 
opportunity to master something of both 
libel and contempt of court if they will 
use their heads about it.’ 

A. H. Kirchhofer, managing editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News; Howard 
Kahn, St. Paul Daily News, and Frank 
L. - Williams, Lincoln (Neb.) State 
Journal, are among the editors, who, like 
Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor 
of the New York World, are at the 
moment preparing new style books or re- 
vising old ones. 

Mr. Kirchhofer said it was his ex- 
perience that a “style sheet” was an 
absolute necessity, although he added it 
has always been the aim of his paper to 
make it as simple and direct as possible. 

“If all newspaper writers were as 
good as Frank M. O’Brien, editor of 
the New York Sun, there would be no 
use for style sheets,’ Mr. Kirchhofer 
said. “But even some of the so-called 
star men do need the guidance of a style 
sheet, in my judgment, because they often 
are the ones most inclined to take 
liberties. 

“The best reporter isn’t necessarily the 
one who writes the cleanest copy, but on 
an afternoon paper it certainly is mighty 
helpful to have all reporters write the 
cleanest kind of copy possible, and if the 
reporter will initiate the job there is a 
much better chance to get it through the 
composing room and into the paper in 
the uniform style you like to have, than 
if the desk has to make numerous cor- 
rections for style. 

“T have felt for a long time that one 
of the reasons for the plaint of some 
editors that the reliable, old-fashioned 
newspaper man no longer is available is 
due to the fact that newspapers no longer 
spend enough time teaching the new men 
who come into their organizations as the 
old-time city editors once did. The paper 
on which I gained my initial reportorial 
experience was noted for the schooling 
through which the cubs were put. I 
have worked on many others since, but 
nowhere have I seen any editor take the 
pains with his staff that the late A. E. 
Richmond did. The News now is mak- 
ing a practice of coaching and teaching 
the new men on its staff and in this way 
we hope to train those lacking experi- 
ence to be dependable newspaper workers. 

“It is rather disheartening to see an 
otherwise fairly bright youth go along 
for one, two or three years, making the 
same mistakes at the end of that time 
that he did when he started in newspaper 


work. Of course, you may say he ought 
to perceive the corrections that are made, 
but sometimes it is difficult for him to 
do that, because he is apt to feel as so 
many reporters do, that his way of 
handling or — stating something was 
preferable to the method adopted by the 
desk. It is only when you explain the 
wherefor of the change that most of the 
new-comers are willing to fall into line. 

“We have our new men write carbon 
copies of all their stories. It becomes 
the duty of one of the editors to go over 
these regularly, after the rush of the day 
is over, to seek points on which he can 
instruct the reporters. As a matter of 
fact, we have found that we get an op- 
portunity to offer instructions in some 
unexpected quarters.” 

Mr. Kahn said the new book he is pre- 
paring for the St. Paul Daily News will 
be modeled after the one used by the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

““No lead of more than 20 words.’ 
That is rule number one in the Daily 
News style book,” Mr. Kahn said. 

““No story which coyers more than a 
single page of copy paper, double spaced, 
will be accepted unless the reporter has 
special permission from the city editor 
before he writes it.’ That is rule number 
two. 


“The result is a distinctive style for 
our paper, a style which results in 
snappiness, brevity and readability. I am 
convinced that the public prefers such a 
style to literary merit in a daily news- 
paper. A first page that has less than 
30 stories is unsatisfactory to me. I 
much prefer 40. I know that the readers 
like this. We have had hundreds dis- 
agree with our policy, but I don’t think 
I have ever had a single kick on our 
style. 

“Strict adherence to these two rules 
has done a lot to develop our reporters. 
They learn quickly how to cram a lot of 
information into a small space.” 

Mr. Williams said the Lincoln Nebraska 
State Journal’s revised style book will 
be brief, emphasizing the necessity for 
accuracy and high speed. 

Charles A, Fell, managing editor of 
the Birmingham News, is convinced that 
a style book is necessary. 

“Publication of the news of the day 
must be something more than a mere 
presentation of facts, unless the editors 
of such publications are entirely lacking 
in the pride of workmanship,’ Mr. Fell 
said. “We have the further thought that 
style books materially simplify copy desk 
and composing room detail, and certainly 
they contribute something to consistency in 
spelling, punctuation and other matters.” 

Mr. Fell conducts a contest among his 
reporters offering small prizes each week 
for the two best stories, one straight news 
and the other feature, 

F. Eldridge, managing editor of the 
‘Los Angeles Examiner, informed Ep1ror 
& PuBLISHER that he intended shortly to 
start a quarterly prize contest offering 
a considerable reward to the reporter 
scoring the highest average. He is op- 
posed to style books. 

“Once launched an editorial style book 
frequently becomes a monomania,”’ he 
contended, maintaining that the direct- 
ing editor “slowly builds up a dazzling 
labyrinth of rules through which the 
writer must grope his darkened way.” 

“Often the writers are so occupied in 
mastering writing traffic rules that they 
forget to write,” he said. 

According to W. Laurence Dickey, of 
the Kansas City Journal-Post, the slogan- 
rule most often used by that newspaper 
is: “Don’t make a fool of your news- 
paper.” 

“We feel,” he said, “that the former 
cumbersome style books are going out of 
style, but there is still need for a book 
of instructions which will standardize 
practices for the newcomers in a news- 
paper office with a result of saving in 
time and effort in other departments.” 
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REPORTERS MISSED TURKEY DINNERS TO 
COVER COAST PRISON REVOLT 


Small Army of Writers and Cameramen Rushed by Train and 
Plane When Convicts Battled Guards at Folsom 
Prison—Single Phone Line at Scene 


AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 4.—“Shop 

Talk at Thirty’ was heavily overset 
in California newspaper offices following 
the thrilling incidents in which more than 
50 newspaper men figured in covering 
the Thanksgiving Day riot of 1,200 con- 
victs at Folsom State Prison which ex- 
acted a toll of 13 dead, including two 
guards, with 25 guards and prisoners 
wounded. 

Folsom only life- 


Prison, to which 


Following the first flashes and bulle- 
tins from Sacramento, newspapers and 
press associations in San Francisco and 
Oakland mustered their forces with the 
utmost speed to cover the biggest prison 
story in 25 years. Newspaper men and 
photographers were dispatched from San 
Francisco by airplane and by automo- 
biles for which speed regulations were 
suspended. As the story held up addi-. 
tional men were sent up at night. 


Here are seven of the Sacramento Bee staff men, who covered the Folsom 

Prison, riots Nov. 24 and 25. Top row (left to right): Sam R. Leedam, Rudy 

Hickey, Wayne R. Sellick and Pat Doyle; lower row: Bob Moore, Ralph K. 
Clark and Nat Farbham. 


termers, or prisoners having served at 
least one term are sent, is situated at 
Represa, which is merely a post-office 
designation, in a wild section of the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada mountains. 
Its interior cell blocks are bounded by 
high walls on three sides and the Ameri- 
can River on the fourth. Telephone 
communication is limited to two circuits 
to the town of Folsom, two miles dis- 
tant, and thence to Sacramento, the 
capital, twenty miles farther. San Fran- 
cisco newspapers, which devoted three 
and four pages of matter and pictures 
to the story while it was running, 
operated distance of 90 miles. 

The riot, which started at 10:30 a. m. 
with the killing of one guard, the cap- 
ture of four more and the imprisonment 
of the warden, occurred without note of 
warning just when correspondents were 
cleaning up on copy and looking for- 
ward to turkey at home. Meals and 
sleep were thereupon postponed for 36 


hours. Angle after angle ramified the 
story. Four hundred national guards- 
men, tank outfits, sheriffs’ posses, 


Sacramento and Stockton police motor- 
cycle squads, and state officials ordered 
by Governor C. C. Young to the prison, 
rapidly became “developments” to he 
covered in addition to the events taking 
place at the prison. ‘Machine guns, field 
artillery and tear bombs all added to 
the tensity of the dispatches or tele- 
phoned reports and late in the after- 
noon a battery of locomotive search- 
lights was improvised to make the 
prison yard as light as day when night 
should fall. This was in anticipation 
of the mad rush which the convicts 
were expected to make at any time for 
freedom. 


To make quick connections on art one 
San Francisco newspaper arranged for 
a relay of automobiles from the prison 
to San Francisco and aerial photos were 
taken by the representative of another. 
Additional telephone lines were hastily 
connected, private lines at ranch houses 
in the vicinity of the prison were com- 


mandeered, telegraph operators reen- 
forced and wire circuits installed in 
offices of special correspondents at 


Sacramento who in turn worked with 
associates on duty at the prison. 

Regardless of dictates of personal 
safety the newspaper men mingled freely 
in the firing line of guards and posses 
which answered with a fusillade shots 
fired by the convicts from within the 
cellblock following recourse to  tear- 
bombs by the storming forces. Seeking 
points of vantage the newspaper men 
climbed via a guard tower to the bridge 
leading to the top of the wall overlook- 
ing the line of prone guardsmen with 
rifles trained on the cellblock. Thus ex- 
posed to fire momentarily expected to be 
renewed by the convicts, the reporters 
kept on the qui vive while photographers 
clicked their cameras and newsreel men 
operated their machines. 

One newspaper man, Hans Paulson, 
foreman of the composing room of the 
Visalia Delta, was imprisoned at the out- 
break of the riot with Warden Court 
Smith who could not leave his admin- 
istrative offices without exposing him- 
self to fire from the convicts. Carroll 
Peeke of the San Francisco Call, who 
is a member of the National Guard, was 
impressed for duty on arrival at the 
prison and forthwith took a rifle until 
relieved for newspaper duty. Richard 
Clark, A. P. correspondent at Sacra- 
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Dec, 15—Sphinx Club, luncheon, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

Dec. 27-28—Assn. of Teachers of 
Advertising and Marketing, an- 

convention, Washington, 


of 


Schools & Departments of Jour- 


nalism, University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Ia. 

Dee, 30—Northeast Missouri Press 
Assn., annual meeting, La Plata, 
Mo. ! 

Jan. 12-14—Oregon Newspaper 
Conference, Eugene, Ore. 

Jan. 13-15—Kansas Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Wichita, Kan. 

Jan, 20-21—California Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


mento, also a national guardsman, Jike- 
wise served with the militia when not 
sending in his copy. Clark went to the 
prison with an army 45 colts revolver 
strapped to his side and this facilitated 
his passing in and out of the lines. 

Here is one newspaper man’s account 
of how the story broke, given by Clem 
Whittaker, manager of Capital News 
Bureau and Sacramento correspondent 
of I. N. S. and Pacific Coast News: 

“Herbert L. Phillips, Sacramento cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer and Homer Roberts, Sacramento 
manager of the United Press, were in 
my office when we got the word about 
11 o’clock. A newsboy whom I can 
identify only as ‘Cocky’ had noticed a 
police motorcycle squad assembling and 
asked the cause of the excitement. Told 
that a riot was under way at Folsom, 
the newsboy phoned Chief of Police 
Koening, verified the information and 
then flashed us at my office. Some 
service! We got away with a wonder- 
ful break. The Sacramento Bee, I be- 
lieve, got a tip from its police reporter 
about the same time. 

“A few minutes later the Governor’s 
office sent out a S. O. S. call to all the 
press. As soon as the newsboy phoned 
my office, I got Folsom on the phone 
and was connected with the warden who 
was then virtually a prisoner in his own 
office. The warden told me in his first 
conversation that two guards had been 
wounded. He did not know at that time 
that Singleton, the guard, had been 
killed. It was about a half hour later 
that we confirmed Singleton’s death, al- 
though he was killed during the first few 
minutes of the break. 

“As the warden confirmed the news- 
boy’s tip, Phillips and Roberts scattered 
for their respective offices to flash the 
first news to their papers. It was not 
known then how many men were in 
the riot and it was presumed that not 
more than six or seven men were im- 
plicated. The story, however, was even 
then considered a big one because of the 
wounding of the guards. 

“After I had flashed the first word to 
J. N. S. and Pacific Coast News Service 
and they had sent the first bulletins, 
preparations were started at once to 
cover the story. Leland Lewis, staff 
I, N. S. man in San Francisco: was sent 
up to assist me. The Call started Carroll 
Peeke on his way with Clem Albers, 
photographer and the Oakland Post In- 
quirer started (H. R. Hill, John Turner, 
and William Reynolds, photographer. 

“As other members of my staff were 
both out of the city for Thanksgiving, 
we decided that nending the arrival of 
Lewis I should stand by here and cover 
by telephone. The job of getting a 
special I. N. S. loop put in the office 
here was started a few hours later. 
When Lewis arrived he was sent up to 
Folsom from where he phoned in de- 
velopments which I sent out over the 
special wire.” 

“Al] of the news-reel companies were 
on hand to photograph the surrender. 
The newspaper men swarmed all over 
the place when the surrender came at 


7 o’clock the next morning after the 
broke and there was the usual rus} 
interviews with the imprisoned gu 
the prison doctor who had gone int 
cell block to care for the wounded 
victs, etc. The story was cleane 
virtually by nightfall, a little 


_ twenty-four hours after it started. 


“The Governor’s office kept ope 
night and a squad of newspaper 
kept the vigil with Governor Y 
Mrs. Young and his secretaries.” 

Among the newspaper men, incl 
newspaper photographers, who co 
the Folsom Prison riot were: (C 
K. McClatchy and Pat Doyle, S$ 
mento Bee. 

Al Lyons, Dudley Burroughs, anc 
Lansing, Sacramento Umon. 

Clem Whittaker, Capital News B 
and Sacramento correspondent of I. 
phital Je, (6- INI. ; 

Richard Clarke (Sacramento) ar 
W. Thompson (San Francisco), A 
ated Press. 

Homer Roberts (Sacramento), | 
Bartholmew (San Francisco), and 
E. Titus (San Francisco), United . 

Leland Lewis, San Francisco, I. 

D. D. Meredith, Frank Fiske a1 
J. French, San Francisco Chronicle 

Herbert L. Phillips (Sacram 
Edwin C. Lewis, Harry Bercovic 
H. King, Arthur Kelly, Elbert We 
and F. M. Fraley (all of San Franc 
San Francisco Examiner 

Carroll Peeke, Clem Albers, 
Donaldson Thorburn, San Franciscc 

Leon Adams, Wesley Moore, 
George Sheldon, San Francisco Bu 

John Turner, H. R. Hill and W 
Reynolds, Oakland Post-Inquirer. 

Norris C. Mills, Oakland Tribune 

Victor O. Kubes, San Francisco, 
York Times Wide World Photos. 

Newspapers in the Sacramento an 
Joaquin valleys also sent represen! 
to cover the story. 


WASHINGTON CORPS ELEC 


Four Named to Govern Senate 


House Press Galleries 

(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISH 

Wasutncton, Dec. 8—Mark T 
waite, of the Indianapolis News, 
the highest number of votes Th 
in the election of a new standing 
mittee of correspondents in char 
the Press. Galleries of Congress 
the 212 votes cast by Capitol 
spondents Thistlewaite received 
The other four newspapermen elec 
the committee together with the vi 
ceived by each follow: Charl 
Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1: 
Gould Lincoln, Washington Star 
Paul R. Mallon, United Press, 11¢ 
T. Tucker, New York Telegram, . 

The three defeated candidates 
follows: Lorenzo W. Martin, . 
ville Times, 103; Ralph A. (¢ 
New York Sun, 98; and Lewis 
New. York Tumes, 91. 

In addition to governing the 
‘and’ House press galleries for th 
two years the committee will a 
for- press facilities at the two n 
political conventions. 


FIGHTS DRY LAW 


E] Paso Herald and Times Open 
paign for Repeal of 18th Amen 


The El Paso (Tex.) Herald of 
and the El Paso Times of Dec. 4 
lished by H. D. Slater, carry lor 
torials summarizing the fundamen 
the prohibition situation, from the 
point of those papers, and demand: 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendme: 
the Volstead Act. 

The attitude of the papers is tl 
prohibition measures are “hopeless 
enforceable and therefore injurious 
American government and people. 


HILL RETURNS TO SUI 


Edwin C. Hill, after an absence 
years associated in an executive ¢ 
with the William Fox moving 
organization, has returned to the s 
the New York Sun, where he was 
ous to 1923 for nearly 19 years. — 
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The New York Times 


GAINS 


Circulation— Advertising 


N NEW YORK CITY AND 

SUBURBS ALONE 25,332 
more persons buy The 
Times on week days than 
a year ago. The average 
net paid sale week days in 
November was 403,111 
copies. 


The average Sunday sale 
in November was 694,615 
copies, a gain over 1926 of 
43,252. Of this increase 
84% was in the city and 
suburbs. 


The present sale of the 
Sunday edition exceeds 
700,000 copies. 


This steady substantial 
gain 1S among readers of 
the highest quality. They 
are attracted by no con- 
tests, premiums or ex- 
ploited features—solely by 
snemeLimesmexcellence in 


gathering and printing all 
the news. 


9,771,958 Lines 
in the Lead 


N NOVEMBER The Times 
published 2,660,934 
agate lines of advertising; 
61,963 agate lines over the 
corresponding month of 
last year and an excess 
over any other New York 
newspaper of 878,870 lines. 


In eleven months this year 
27,243,222 agate lines of 
advertising were published 
in The New York Times 
—9,771,958 lines in excess 
of any other New York 
newspaper. 


The censorship of The 
Times rules out a large 
volume of misleading 
announcements. 


Che New York Cimes 
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THE CITY REPORTER BUYS A WEEKLY 


II—He Discovers “Blue Sky” Circulation and Reviews 
Methods of Building a Bona Fide List 


This is a series of five articles by a 
daily newspaper man who bought a coun- 
try weekly as thousands of other daily 
newspaper men have ambitions to do. He 
learned at a cost of $5,000 or $6,000 cer- 
tain differences im problems of weekly 
and daily newspapers. He believes this 
summary of his experiences may be 
valuable to other daly newspaper men 
with the country publishing ambition. 


WHEN the buyer of a weekly news- 

paper looks over his circulation list 
before or after purchase, he begins to 
appreciate the tale of a country publisher 
who retired after 30 years with $50,000 
obtained by a lifetime of hard work, 
unremitting energy, intelligent conduct 
of his business and the death of an uncle 
who left him $49,999. 

There may be worse disappointments 
in the world than that of the prospective 
buyer of a country weekly looking over 
the subscription list. If so, they are very 
bad ones. The buyer, of course, expects 
the seller to imagine some of his cir- 
culation. But he usually has no idea of 
the powerful extent. of the  seller’s 
imagination. 

Where the innocent considering pur- 
chase expects exaggeration of a few 
hundred at the most, he may find on 
inspection that the exaggeration has been 
a few thousand. I know of one country 
weekly which claimed a circulation of 
3,000. 

“Of course that’s advertising talk,” 
said the publisher to a prospect, “but my 
circulation is really pretty good although 
I haven’t worked it up recently and it’s 
fallen off a bit in the last month or so. 
It’s actually around eleven or twelve 
hundred.” 

When a check was made, total papers 
printed were found to be less than 250, 
with actual, bona fide circulation as re- 
vealed by the mailing list less than 200. 

Another country weekly now claiming 
a circulation of 3,000 has a mailing list 
of less than 700 hundred, and that in- 
cludes a large number of papers sent to 
advertisers. One paper with which J 
have had some slight acquaintance is— 
or was—published in a wealthy suburb 
of a large eastern city. That paper com- 
manded an excellent advertising rate 
from the big city merchants, $1 a column 
inch, I believe. It had an _ entirely 
mythical circulation of something around 
5,000. A former foreman of its compos- 
ing room told me it actually printed 156 
copies each week and that all of them 
went to advertisers. I have heard of a 
chain of papers with a mythical circula- 
tion of 10,000, a similarly high. advertis- 
ing rate and an actual press run of less 
than 250 copies. 

The fact that most of a newspaper’s 
circulation is imaginary is, of course, no 
reason for not buying such a paper if the 
buyer does not pay for the seller’s imag- 
ination. A paper with a small circulation 
may be an excellent purchase on future 
prospects of development, but its good will 
must be estimated with unusual care. 

Experience with such a paper would 
not prevent me from buying another 
with an equally small circulation; but 
it would prevent me from adopting many 
of the methods attempted to increase the 
total. A premium plan had been in use, 
and a solicitor was out working on it. 
I kept him at work and was sorry for it. 

Premiums theoretically work out some- 


An American news- 
paper read by the 


THE 
JEWISH 


more _ intelligent 
MORNING and prosperous 

class of Jews in 
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By ED LEIGHTON 


thing like this. The annual subscription 
price is figured at $1 to $2.50. The pub- 
lisher buys or gets quotations on pre- 
miums costing from 20c. to $1.50. He 
probably pays his solicitor half the net 
receipts. If premium and _ solicitor’s 
commission together amount to $1.50 on 
a $2.50 annual subscription, he figures he 
is making $1 a subscription and feels that 
receipts of $300 to $600 as a result of 


solicitation represent an easy way to make 


money. 

The trouble with this figuring is that 
it does not take into account the paper’s 
total annual income. I am _ convinced 
that the only real financial returns from 
a weekly paper’s circulation are, like 
those of a daily, to be figured in connec- 
tion with advertising. This would prob- 
ably be too obvious to mention to a man 
with circulation training; but it is quite 
likely not to occur to the daily newspaper 
man of the editorial force. 

The man who nets $600 in a circula- 
tion campaign, has a total circulation of 
750 thereafter and thinks he has made 
money is deluding himself. With such 
a circulation, unless he is abie to con- 
vince advertisers of his truthfulness in 
claiming a thousand or two more, he can 
command an advertising rate of perhaps 
20 cents an inch. If he carries 300 
column inches weekly, his total receipts 
from advertising and circulation will be 
only about $3,720 a year. 

A bona fide circulation of around 3,000 
can command, on the other hand, a higher 
advertising rate and a much larger 
volume of advertising. The man who 
can get an average of only 40 cents a 
column inch and carries 400 column 
inches weekly will have an advertising 
income of $8,320 a year, twice what the 
other fellow gets for both advertising 
and circulation. He doesn’t miss the 
$600 the other man makes on circulation. 

How to get the circulation is another 
problem. The publisher, as has been 
seen, could afford to give away his 
papers, if he could get the advertising. 
But postage on a free circulation would 
destroy his profits. Most weekly pub- 
lishers are so situated that the mail is 
their only practical means of distribu- 
tion. For those who are not so situated, 
the fact that advertisers look askance 
at free circulation is another matter mak- 
ing its use almost impossible. 

On the theory that nobody values what 
he gets for nothing, advertisers hestitate 
to patronize free circulation except for 
a short period at-its outset. It is un- 
deniable, however, that for.a short period, 
free circulation can produce an increase 
in advertising income ‘and so has its 
uses. Free circulation for a month or 


two months may very well aid in a cir 
culation campaign, though if it is kept 
up too long subscriptions will be hard 
since people 


to sell, strangely enough 


195,000 Daily 
425,000 Sunday 


a The largest # 2 2 
home-delivered 
circulation of # 
any paper in iis 
territory, 24 2 2 


hate to pay anything for what they can 
get for nothing. 

One method of which I have heard 
of producing a temporary spurt in cir- 
culation consisted in inducing each ad- 
vertiser to subscribe for and pay for at 
a greatly reduced rate a number of short 
term subscriptions in proportion to the 
space he used. The papers were then 
mailed, a procedure to which the posta! 
authorities apparently had no objection. 

From the experience I had and the 
experience I know other small publishers 
to- have had, I do not regard these 
temporary circulation spurts as worth 
much of anything. If they are ruled 
out, if permanent free circulation is also 
ruled out, the small publisher has the 
alternatives of an intensive campaign to 
build up long term circulation or of 
slow, steady campaigning with premiums 
of some variety. 

I do not like premiums, although 
others have certainly used them success- 
fully. They mean more bookkeeping 
than they are worth, they involve the 
man who doesn’t want to pay in advance 
but still wants a premium—premiums, 
naturally, are given only for cash—and 
they do not have appeal enough to put 
on circulation in the great gobs in which 
the average weekly needs or wants it. 
One experiment which J have seen tried 
involves a premium holding out a special 
inducement to the advertiser. 

This premium is a certificate good for 
$1 worth of goods at the store of anv 
advertiser. The paper is sold at an an- 
nual rate of $1.50, $2.00 or $2.50. The 
subscriber gets a certificate. One dollar 
of his money is set aside to redeem the 
certificate from the store keeper who 
presents it. It looks simple, 

But the certificates usually fail to come 
in fast enough to please the advertisers, 
the prospective subscriber is as hard to 
sell for 50 cents $1.00 or $1.50 as for 
$1.50, $2.00 or $2.50, and by the time 
the publisher has split with his solicitors, 
he has made little money and added few 
subscriptions. 


For what it is worth, my personal 


city, fearless in policy, 


medium. 


245 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


‘which netted 700 or 800. He, of Co} 


YOU CANNOT COVER 


CONNECTICUT 


without using the _ 
New Haven 
Journal-Courier 


Only morning paper in Connecticut’s largest 


The paid circulation of the Journal-Courier which 
‘exceeds 20,000 copies per issue is circulation paid for 
by its readers themselves and is highly concentrated, 
80% of it being in the City of New Haven. 
Courier readers are intelligent readers who have the 
money to patronize advertisers. 
should be on every Connecticut list. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
1 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 


30 No. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Tl. 


conviction is that the best answer | 
circulation problem is the profes: 
campaign, revolving around giving ¢ 
an automobile or something sin 
Such a campaign takes none of the 
lisher’s capital and little of his time, 
can run his business, while the com’ 
putting on the campaign interferes 
him only to the extent of requiring 
to set advertising, run off posters 
add names to his mailing list. He 
usually make some money also, per 
as much from a campaign netting | 
or 2,000 circulation as he would 1 
from a premium campaign of his 


makes this comparison with sorr 
Yet, from the point of view | 
advertising, it is worth it. The) 
who doesn’t like it is in the positio 
the man who regarded with pain a 
scription list showing two or { 
hundred names paid up for two, { 
and four years. “It will be a long 
before I get any money on rene 
from those birds,” said he. “It wil 
a long time before J have to worry a 
those particular arguments for adye 
ing,’ would have been more like it, 
This man was lucky. He had lar 
solved his circulation problem and d 
know it. ee ; 


AD CLUB PARTY POSTPONE!) 


The dinner-dance of the Advert} 
Club of New York which was t 
held on the liner “Ile de Fra 
Thursday of this week has been j 
poned to Jan. 26, The “Ile de Fra 
is laid up for repairs in a French po 


LENGEL GETS NEW TRIAL 


Former Police Chief S. A. Lenge 
Canton, O., last week was granted a 
trial by the Appellate Court in cor 
tion with the slaying of Don R. Me 
editor of the Canton News. Lengel 


been brought back to Canton from 
Ohio Penitentiary at Columbus, w 
he was serving a life sentence, — 


influential in the com- — 


munity and, therefore, a profitable advertising 


¥. 


: 
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Ihe New York Evening Journal’s Circulation 


—more than DOUBLE that of any 
other New York Evening Newspaper 


Ssives Splendid Results as Shown in this Letter 


E-R: SQUIBB & SONS, NEWYORK 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1858 


THEODORE WEICKER,PHG.,PHC. 
VICE PRESIDENT 


October 14, 1927, 


The New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York, 


Gentlemen: 


Since we started our Educational Announcements to 
the public several years ago, we have been large users of the 
New York Evening Journal in black and white each year. But 
until the introduction of our new shaving cream, we had never 
used color, 


It is gratifying to be able to tell you that the excel- 


lent effect of our color pages in the Saturday Home Journal, 
together with the work done in connection with our prelim- 
inary distribution of shaving cream and also the follow-up 
coverage obtained by your merchandising staff, have been vital 
factors in the splendid success achieved in the promotion of 
Squibb’s Shaving Cream. 


The knowledge that the New York Evening Journal 
and its organization are available for further promotion efforts 
is a source of great satisfaction to the house of E. R. Squibb 

' & Sons. 


Very truly yours, 


THEODORE WEICKER. 
Vice President. 


What this medium did for E. R. Squibb & Sons it has done for many other manufacturers. 
It can do the same for you. This circulation coverage and these proved merchandising 
methods will be explained to you upon request, without obligation. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


The greatest circulation of any evening Newspaper in America, and a quality circulation 
of three cents a copy daily and five cents Saturday 
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FRANK P. GLASS BUYS MAJORITY STOCK 
IN MONTGOMERY (ALA.) ADVERTISER 


Price Estimated at $450,000—Victor Hanson to Devote Time 
to Birmingham Dailies—Hall and Hudson Remain 


As Editor and B. M. 


eye 


MAJORITY stock in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, which has for the 
past several years been the property of 
Victor Hanson, 
passed by pur- 
chase into the 
hands of Frank 
P. Glass, Thurs- 
day, Dec. 1. Mr. 
Hanson is still 
publisher of 
the Birmingham 
News and_ the 
Birmingham A ge- 
Herald. 


R. F. Hudson 
retains the mi- 
nority stock in 


the paper and will 
remain as business 
manager according to an announcement 
by Mr. Glass who also stated that 
Grover C. Hall 
will be retained 
as editor of the 
‘paper. 

Mr. Glass was 
for many years 
half owner of 
the Advertiser in 
association with 
the late Maj. W. 
W. Screws. He 
sold his interest 
to Charles | Hl. 
Allen and W. T. 
Sheehan in 1915. 
Mr. Hanson pur- 
chased the major- 
ity stock in April, 1923, and_ since that 
time has been president and publisher 
of the paper. Mr. Hanson has announced 
that with the selling of his interest in 
the Montgomery Advertiser he is plan- 
ning to devote all of his time to the 
Birmingham News and the Birmingham 
Age-Herald. é 

The price paid by Mr. Glass is said 
to be in the neighborhood of $450,000. 
At the time Mr. Glass sold his half in- 
terest in the Advertiser in 1915 he is re- 
ported to have received $125,000 for it. 
Later Mr. Hanson paid $325,000 for 90 
per cent of the paper’s stock, which Mr. 
Glass now acquires for $450,000. 

Mr. Glass has been twice president of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, was editor of the Birming- 
ham News from 1910 to 1920 and after 
that became editor of the St. Lows Star. 
More than a year ago he sold out his 
interest in the Star and at that time 
stated his intention of returning to his 
native state. 

His public statement issued on Dec. 
2, follows, in part: 

“Nothing in recent years has given 
me so much pleasure as the consumma- 
tion of the purchase of Mr. Hanson’s 
large interest in the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser. I am delighted with the most 
kindly expressions from him in the fore- 
going statement over his signature. He 
could not have been more thoughtful or 
cordial in his allusions to my past asso- 
ciation with the Advertier. 

“T was born and reared in Alabama, 
and the bulk of my life has been spent 
in newspaper work in this state. It 
seems hardly necessary, therefore, for 
me to make any specific declarations as 
to my purposes and_ future policies. 
Suffice it to say that I intend to main- 
tain the traditions of the paper so dis- 
tinctly established by one of its greatest 
editors, my former associate, Maj. 
William Wallace Screws and by our suc- 
cessors. These traditions of conservatism, 
of honesty, of unselfish devotion to the 
public welfare will always be respected 
and preserved by me insofar as my ability 
may permit. 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to return 
to Montgomery where I have spent so 
many happy years, and to take some 


part in the city’s pronounced revival of 


Frank P. Grass 


Victor H. Hanson 


industrial and commercial activities. 

“T am confident the people of Mont- 
gomery will be especially pleased to 
know that R. F. Hudson is to remain 
in the discharge of his important func- 
tions as the manager of the business end 
of the Advertiser. He has been con- 
nected with the paper for over 20 years 
and is an indispensable part of it. He 
retains the minority interest he has held 
for some time. 

“The public has a right to know that 
Mr. Hudson and I own every share of 
the common stock of the Advertiser 
Company. 

“Tt gives me great pleasure also to 
announce that Grover Cleveland Hall 
will remain in his capacity as editor. 

“Thanks to Mr. Hanson and Mr. 
‘Hudson, the entire organization of the 
Advertiser from top to bottom is ex- 
cellent in its personnel and smooth in 
its working. It will be the policy of 
the new ownership to make as few 
changes as possible.” 


GANS NEW PUBLISHER 
FALL RIVER GLOBE. 


Former Herald and Omaha News 
Publisher Takes New Post— 
Riley and Hennessy Join 
His Staff 


Edward Gans, for eight years publisher 
and general manager of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Herald, and later publisher of 
the Omaha News before its merger with 
the Bee has been named publisher and 
general manager of the Fall River Globe. 
He assumed his new post Nov. 30. 

His first executive appointment was that 
of John P. Riley tc the post of advertis- 
ing director and assistant to the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Riley for the past six vears 
has been advertising manager of the Fall 
River Herald News. Before going to Fall 
River Mr. Riley was connected with the 
J. C. Hall Company ; the Providence office 
of the R. H. Donnelley Company; and 
the Providence News. 

On Monday of this week Mr. Gans an- 
nounced that James E. Hennessy, for the 
past five years circulation manager of the 
Fall River Herald, had been named cir- 
culation director. Mr. Hennessy is presi- 


the 


“No Errors—No Delays” 


“T want to thank you all from 
the manager to the last man who 
handles our orders for the prompt 
and efficient service that has been 
given us during the past year. 
There has not been an error nor 
a delay marked up against you. 
I can’t tell you how much I ap- 
preciate this kind of service. 

“T also want to express my ap- 
preciation of the services and 
careful attention of your machin- 
ist who has had some occasion to 
be with us (Mr. Stewart). He has 
been attentive to our every want, 
and has taken care of us splen- 
didly.” 


THE NEWS-JOURNAL 
North Manchester, Ind. 


& Publisher and The 


Linotype Mailbag 


Fourth Estate 


dent of the New England Circulation 


Managers’ Association. 


EDITORS ACCUSED 


Hearst Expose Claims Editors and 


Syndicate Were Used in Mexico 
Hearst’s exposé of the alleged Mexican 


plot against the United States this week , 


included documents purporting to show 
how President Calles ordered $100,000 
paid to American editors for subscrip- 
tions and propaganda in favor of his 
government, and $50,000 to a newspaper 
syndicate to “counteract” propaganda of 
the enemy press. 

According to the Hearst story, the 
original documents covering these vari- 
ous payments are in the possession of the 
Hearst newspapers and are subject to ex- 
amination by Congress. 


REID BUYS NEW HOME 


Ogden Reid, editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has bought from Ed- 
ward L. Doheny, Jr. the house at 15 
East 84th street, New York, extending 
through the block to 16 East 85th street, 
for his new home, It is a_ six-story 
American basement house, 50 feet wide. 


HAS MILITARY CONTESTS 


The Utica (N. Y.) Observer Dispatch, 
to maintain its unusual city coverage, 
has divided its carriers into three corps, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Marines, 
and offered identical sets of prizes to 
each corps for bringing in subscriptions. 
It also pays cash for each subscription, 
the premium increasing from 10 cents for 
one to five subscriptions, to 35 cents for 
25 to030: 


OFFER SLOGAN PRIZE 


The National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, 702 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C., is offering 57 prizes, 
totalling $15,000, for a slogan for the 
indulstry. 


lumber The contest closes 


Dec. 15. 


700,000 


HE NET PAID SALE of The New York 
Times, Sunday, November 20, ex- 
ceeded 700,000 copies—a new high mark. 


The gain over the corresponding Sun- 
day of 1926 was 50,000 copies. 


A few newspapers in the United States 
—a very few—have reached a higher 
figure. But no newspaper anywhere has 
ever gained the interest and approval of 
so many intelligent readers. They pur- 
chase and read The Times to obtain the 
most thorough, reliable news report of 
the world in any newspaper. 


Sunday Circulation of The New 
York Times in the Last Ten Years 


1917. . . 414,202 1922 . . 525,794 
1918... . 486,933 1923_, - 546,497 
1919. . 510,311 1924... . . 580,745 
1920. . 486,569 1925 588,699 
1921... . 511,731 1926. . 610,053 


§ The weekday net paid sale of The Times has also 
hod o new high record, exceeding 400,000 coples. 


The New Pork Simes 


USES CERTIFIED DRY MATS 


PLAN TO SPEED NEWS 
OF LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


Conference of Experts Favored fo) 
Establishment of Direct Wire 
from Geneva to London— — 

A. P. Originated Move 


The League Council on Dec. 7, passe 
a resolution looking toward creation ¢ 
better facilities for the movement <¢ 
news dispatches concerning the Leagy 
of Nations. 7 | 

The resolution calls for a_conferenc 
of experts from Switzerland, France an 
Great Britain for the establishment of 
direct telegraph wire from Geneva { 
London in order to create the necessar 
facilities for the transmission of news t 
Nee and South America and the Fg 

ast. 


Francisco José Urrutia of Colombj 
and Mineichiro Adachi of Japan sty 
ported the resolution heartily. 

The question was originated by t 
Associated Press so as to secure in 
provement in communications betwee 
Geneva and the United States, Lat 
America and the Far East. 


Speeches also were made by Raoy 
Dandurand of Canada, Tcheng Loh ( 
China, Senor Villegas of Chile, and D 
von Schubert of Germany, supporting tl 
recommendation which was submitted | 
the Council by Dr. Aguer y Bethancou 
of Cuba as reporter. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, impressed | 
the earnestness of the speeches for in 
proved communication with London as 
great transmission centre of news { 
North and South America and the Fi 
East, promised to submit the report at 
the speeches of the Council members | 
the British Minister of Telegraphs. Ff 
said that he was certain that this Minist 
would do everything possible to secu 
quick dissemination of news concernil 
the activities of the League of N 
tions. 


ee 
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RECORD -TELEGRAM 


Has Rightfully Gained The Position of 


The Largest Circulation in Texas 


OR THE SOUTH—WITH OVER 
2 NET PAID DAILY 
9 CIRCULATION 


NO CONTESTS - NO PREMIUMS - NO SCHEMES 


“Just a Newspaper” 


AMON G. CARTER Charter Member A. L. SHUMAN 
President and Publisher Audit Bureau of Circulations Vice-President and Adv. Dir, 
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Editor & Publisher 


“RETAIL” AND “GENERAL” ADVERTISING 


DEFINED IN I. A. 


New Standards Presented for 


N. A. E. REPORT 


Newspaper Application, With 


Definition of Firms Entitled to Each 
Rate Schedule 


ECOMMENDATION that newspa- 

pers abandon the terms “national” 
and “local” as applied to advertising and 
advertising rates 
and, substitute for 
them the words 
“seneral” and 
“retail” is made 
by a committee 
of the Interna- 
tional Association 
of Newspaper 
Advertising Ex- 
ecutives. The 
committee, head- 
ed by Thomas P. 
Collins, advertis- 
ing manager of 
the Milwaukee 
Journal, reported 
at the fall meet- 
ing of the association in Chicago Oct. 
21, but the report has just been released 
for publication. Its adoption will be 
moved at the association’s annual meet- 
ing in Detroit next July. 

The committee set forth a schedule of 
classifications which it held were entitled 
to the retail rate card and those which 
were to be considered general advertisers 
and laid down the following rules for 
dividing the classifications : 


Ist—The term “local” advertising rate 
is ambiguous and a misnomer. It is 
recommended that the newspaper mem- 
bers of the Association adopt for use 
in connection with their respective rate 
cards, correspondence, etc., the term 
“retail advertising rate’ in place of 
“local advertising rate.” 

2nd—It is recommended that the local 
or retail rate schedule be applied solely 
to the advertising of a firm or indi- 
vidual in which the product or service 
advertised is offered’ direct to the con- 
sumer through a retail outlet or outlets 
owned and operated by the advertiser 
in the city of publication. 

3rd—It is recommended that the term 
“national” advertising rate or “foreign” 
advertising rate be dropped entirely by 
newspaper members of this Association 
from their rate cards, records, corres- 
pondence, conversation, etc., and that 
the more descriptive term “general” 
advertising rate be substituted there- 
for, and that this term be the only 
other name besides “retail” advertsiing 
rate used in designating display news- 
paper rates. All display advertising 


Dees (Cortins 


will then come under either the “retail” 
rate schedule or the “general” rate 
schedule. 


4th—It is recommended that “general” 
advertising rates shall apply to all 
advertisements of manufacturers or 
wholesalers whose product or service 
is advertised for sale, either- partially 
or entirely, through retail outlets not 
owned by the firm or individual who is 
paying for the advertising. Even 
though the product or service adver- 
tised is offered for sale through some 
outlets owned by the manufacturer or 
wholesaler, if it is also offered for 
sale in any outlets not owned by the 
manufacturer or wholesaler, it shall be 
considered to be “generally” distributed 
and shall take the general rate. 

In other words, all advertising other 
than that of bona fide retailers paid 
for entirely by themselves and offering 
goods or service at outlets owned by 
themselves, shall be considered “gen- 
eral” and shall take the general rate 
without reference to whether the copy 
is placed “direct” or through an ad- 
vertising agencv 

5th—It is recommended that the adver- 
tising of a bona fide association of 
local retailers, in which the products 
of more than one manufacturer, or 
wholesaler are advertised, or strictly 
institutional co-operative advertising 
of a group of retail merchants, shall 
be accepted at the local retail rate, 


provided such advertising is actu- 
ally paid for by the merchants in- 
volved. However, any advertisement 
over the signature of two or more re- 
tail outlets of separate ownership, of- 
fering the product or service of the 
same manufacturer at the same price, 
shall be assumed to be “general” ad- 
vertising and shall take the general 
rate, whether it is admitted that the 
manufacturer in question is paying for 
the space or not. 

6th—It is recommended that every news- 
paper member use care to prevent the 
successful use of any subterfuge what- 
soever to obtain the local retail rate 
for general advertising of manufac- 
turers or wholesalers. 


“After much discussion it was clear to 
the members of the committee that the 
newspapers of the United States are fol- 
lowing a great number of different prac- 
tices in respect to applying, local retail 
and general or national rates,” the report 
goes on. “Even the terminology or 
names by which these rates are known is 
not uniform. All this has resulted in a 
state of confusion in the mind of the 
national advertiser, and particularly the 
national advertising agent, which has left 
him no choice but to try to drive the best 
bargain he can with each individual 
newspaper with whom he deals. 


“The newspapers of the country have 
themselves to blame largely for the ef- 
forts of national advertisers to get a 
local rate. It is therefore up to the 
newspapers to adopt a uniform policy 
that shall be recognized by them and by 
their customers without any deviation 
whatsoever. Once this is done, and more 
important still established by a few 
months of usage, the attempts to get re- 
tail rates for general advertising copy 
should be reduced to a minimum. 


“While the larger newspapers of the 
country are by no means operating on 
exactly the same policy throughout, they 
have been closer to uniformity in recent 
years than the great body of small and 
medium sized newspapers, and it is in 
dealing with the smaller newspapers that 
the national advertiser and his agent 
have exercised the greatest care to avoid 
paying the general or national rate. 

“Recognizing this, it has been the ef- 
fort of this committee to take into ac- 
count in its consideration of the rate 
question, every problem that even the 
smallest daily newspaper must face, and 
the recommendations presented herein 
are such, in the opinion of the committee, 
that no newspaper in the United States 
need have any fears of complications after 
adopting them and putting them into 
practice. They have been tried out suc- 
cessfully on many large papers and on a 
sufficient number of small ones to make 
it certain beyond any doubt that they will 
work in practice. 

“We give below a list of the better 
known types of businesses entitled to 
local retail rates, and entitled to national 
or general rates. It is the hope of this 
committee that the recommendations will 
be adopted as given here and carried 
out strictly by the members of the Asso- 


BOSTON 
POST 


July, 1927 


Gross Ctrculation Averages 


DAILY POST 444,438 
SUNDAY POST 382,036 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Graybar Building, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


and The Fourth Estate 


ciation. If this is done, the local and 
general rate problem will be greatly 
lessened and it will eliminate a consider- 
able portion of the cause of controversy 
so common to the newspaper advertising 
business during the recent years when 
newspaper advertising has been growing 
rapidly in volume. 

“The following classes of business are 
entitled to local rates unless special 
classification rates apply as covered in 
the listing below: 

Local restaurants and hotels (special 
resort rates may apply). 

Local medical (Inc, dentists and doc- 
tors). 

Retail building material. 

Department stores. 

Local schools (special 
rates may apply). 

Local financial. 

Retail food stores. 

Retail furniture stores. 

Retail jewelry stores. 

Retail men’s wear stores, 

Retail women’s wear stores. 

Retail muisical instrument stores. 

Retail shoe stores. 

Retail electrical stores. 

Retail radio stores. 

Retail specialty shops of all kinds. 

Institutional association advertising by 
bona fide local retail associations. 

Amusements and_ political 
rates may apply). 

“The following classes of business are 
entitled to the general rate: 

Milk distributors. 

Ice cream manufacturers. 

Coal and ice companies. 

Insurance companies. 

Gas companies, except for retail store 
advertising.* 

Electric companies, except for retail 


educational 


(special 


store advertising.* 


Telephone companies. 

Street railway companies. 

Security firms (security houses who 
sell securities either entirely or partially 
to banks who in turn retail them to in- 
dividual customers are considered to be 
wholesalers of bonds and other securities 
and should pay a general rate.) — 

Financial advertisers. 


LA PRENSA | 


O f Buenos Aires 


CIRCULATION 


RINCIPALLY because of requests from American ad- 
vertisers, LA PRENSA has adopted the policy of issu- 
ing at regular intervals detailed and authenticated state- 


ments of circulation. 


] The second statement for 1927, dated September ninth, is | 
now being printed for distribution. Copies will be sent to any | 


person interested. 


| This statement shows that during the first eight months of 
1927 the average net circulation of LA PRENSA was as fol- 


lows: 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


Publishers. 

Resorts and travel. 

Educational advertising. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, or 
tributors of furniture, shoes, jewelry, 
men’s wear, women’s wear, candy, bever- 
ages, cigars, building material (other 
than retail), musical instruments, elec- 
trical and radio, food products. 

“*Tn the case of public utility com- 
panies, all products and service manu- 
factured by the company itself fall into 
a different classification than their retail 
store advertising of appliances, utensils, 
furniture, etc. not manufactuired by 
themselves.” 


OHIO JOURNAL CHANGES 


At a staff breakfast Monday attended 
by about 30 members of the editorial 
staff of the Columbus Ohio State Jour- 
nal and presided over by H. Mowrey, 
recently appointed managing editor, a 
number of staff changes were announced. 
Karl B. Pauly, former state house and 
sports reporter for the Associated Press, 
has been appointed city editor. He is 
from Middletown where his _ brother, 
Frank B. Pauly, was formerly publisher 
of the Middletown Journal. L. R. Con- 
ner was appointed first assistant city 
editor. W. C. Bryant, statehouse re= 
porter, was named state news director. 


BUYS THREE PAPERS 


Three newspapers in Northern West- 
chester have been added to the chain of 
the Westchester Newspaper Securiti 
Corporation controlled by Francis T 
Hunter and T. Harold Forbes and as- 
sociates, it was announced to-day. The 
newspapers purchased are the North 
Westchester Times, published at Mount 
Kisco; the Nez Castle Tribune, pub- 
lished at Chappaqua, and the Pleasant- 
ville Jowrnal, ; 


CAREY ESTATE $100,000 


The estate of Charles W. Cateye 
founder and publisher of the Yarmouth 
(Nova Scotia) Light, totalled more than 
$100,000, his will, filed recently, revealed. 


DAILY SUNDAY 
242,450 313,754 
244,590 322,297 
251,341 334,146 | 
250,244 332,191 i} 
253,664 331,974 
247,810 329,817 3 
250,596 330,783 Ve 
255,005 338,605 | 


{ LA PRENSA has the largest circulation in South America. 


It reaches all classes in the rich Argentine market. 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S. W. 1 


250 Park Avenue, 
New York 
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More About Publishers’ 
Promotion Matter 


Some helpful suggestions to increase the effectiveness of 
publishers’ printed sales matter are: 


Size—not larger when folded than standard 
letterhead, 834” x 11”, 


Use a durable stock and tough envelope. 


Give the name of city, state, publication and date 
of month and year on front page. 


Tell the gist of your story in sub-heads so that 
“he who runs may read.” 


Make it easy to read, not only in text but in type. 
Display only the most important points. In fact 
handle your printed emphasis and story much as 
you would a verbal conversation. 


Give your authority for all statistics. 
Get right down to the main selling points. 
Be accurate. 


Be brief. 


Of course, there are always exceptions to any general rules. 
Some market surveys, for example, cost thousands of dollars 
and cannot be brief. But even they, or the summary, will 
be more effective when made terse or telegraphic in style. 


err ee a 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


NEW YORK DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Reprinted from Editor & Publisher May 15, 1926 
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Editor 


FORCED COMBINATIONS “STRONG ARM” 
BUSINESS METHOD, SAYS FAHEY 


Calls Practice Similar to “Block Booking” in Movie Industry 
Recently Banned by Federal Trade Commission— 
Causing Advertising Waste 


FORCING national advertisers to place 

copy in both a morning and an eve- 
ning newspaper printed in a city under 
one ownership was this week likened to 
the “block booking” practice of the mo- 
tion picture industry which was stopped 
by the Federal Trade Commission, by 
John H. Fahey, publisher of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Evening Post. 

Mr. Fahey stated his views in a letter 
to E. M. Burke of E. M. Burke, Inc., 
New York special representatives. Re- 
cently Mr. Burke wrote a letter to the 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation in which 
he defended combination newspapers 
chiefly on the grounds that they repre- 
sent mergers which “cleaned up the local 
field” and placed the remaining papers 
on a better economic basis. The letter 
was printed in Eprtor & PuBLIsHER Oct. 
1, and a clipping of it was sent to Mr. 
Fahey and a number of other publishers 
for comment. 


Mr. Fahey’s comment follows: 


“T do not think there is opportunity for 
criticism of the manner in which you 
present the case of the ‘forced combina- 
tion’ newspaper. The criticism lies 
against the policy and the newspapers 
which continue it. In my opinion the 
compulsory ‘combination’ rate represents 
a type of unfair competition which is 
fundamentally unsound and contrary to 
the public interest. The chief fault from 
the standpoint of better conditions in the 
publishing field lies in the fact that it is 
responsible for a large waste of adver- 
tising dollars, interferes with more ef- 
ficient and economical distribution of 
merchandise and is destructive of suc- 
cessful advertising development. If such 
a ‘strong arm’ method of getting business 
was employed by industry generally it 
would be denounced by the newspapers 
from one end of the country to the other. 


“Hundreds of practices of similar 
character have been stopped by Federal 
and State law. Only recently the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission after long and 
careful investigation issued an order to 
the motion picture industry to stop ‘block 
booking,’ a scheme described by the 
Commission as ‘leasing films in a block 
or group and compelling the picture 
house which shows the films to take all 
pictures in the group or block, or none 
at all, without regard to the character 
of the pictures or the wishes of the pic- 
ture house.’ 


“In your letter you say that you may 
undertake a further defense of ‘combina- 
tion’ rates. In that event may I suggest 
that it would be interesting to tell adver- 
tisers just what the difference in prin- 
ciple and method is between ‘block book- 
ing’ and forced ‘combination rates.’ 


“For years our newspapers have been 
very free in their attacks on what were 
regarded as efforts to repress competi- 
tion or to take advantage of the con- 
sumer by any type of unfair pressure. A 
lot of this criticism was undoubtedly jus- 
tified. Some of it probably was uncalled 
for. Business as a whole, however, has 
purged itself of unfair practices. As a 
result, business methods are better, there 
is greater business stability and business 
commands greater public confidence than 
in the past. 


“Wherever objectionable policies arouse 
resentment and a demand for reform, 
business is today sincerely trying to adjust 
its operations without inviting or waiting 
for the intervention of government. 

“For one, I do not think that the news- 
paper business, strangely enough, has 
done anything like what it should have 
done or can do to clean its own skirts. 

“Let’s take the ‘combination rate’ as 
one of several examples. Everyone in 
the business knows, and there is no use 
trying to conceal the fact from intelli- 
gent advertisers, that the combination 
rate in nearly every instance is imposed 
in order to tie up a morning. paper which 


cannot sell a large volume of advertising 
on its merits, with an evening newspaper 
of high advertising value. In some in- 
stances it is the other way around, but 
they are few. 


“Through the ‘combination’ the adver- 
tiser is obliged to buy advertising he 
does not want. The publisher of the 
combination newspaper admits this when 
he imposes the compulsory combination 
rate. Advertising space in the second 
newspaper in the combination is worth 
something, of course. Undoubtedly it 
could be sold at a fair price. By the com- 
bination scheme the publisher imposes 
more than a fair price. 

“Vou suggest in your letter that adver- 
tisers, instead of opposing combinations, 
should encourage them. I think most 
people would take issue with you on this 
argument. How can the advertiser or 
the consumer believe that the more com- 
petition is restricted and monopoly estab- 
lished in the newspaper business, the 
better it will be for everybody and par- 
ticularly the advertiser. Is it well to con- 
centrate over such a vital force as ad- 
vertising in the hands of a few to dictate 
prices and conditions which must gravely 
affect the free development of business? 

“As a matter of public policy I can 
conceive nothing more dangerous to the 
institutions of this or any other country 
than the concentration of control over 
newspapers in too few hands. 

“When the combination rate is imposed 
on national advertisers and not on local 
it would seem to me considerable explana- 
tion would be necessary. For example, 
the newspaper must assume considerable 
expense for setting and handling the lo- 
cal advertising and is paid but once for 
it. The national copy calls for little, if 
any composition cost, but the combina- 
tion publishing demands double pay, in 
two newspapers. From your argument 
I take it you feel that the imposition of 
forced combination rates on local adver- 
tisers is unjustifiable, also your papers 
would treat local and national advertisers 
alike. 

“After all, questions of newspaper fair 
dealing and the constructive development 
or repression of advertising do not call 
for much debate on the part of news- 
papers or their representatives. Adver- 
tisers are learning more about advertising 
and advertising values all the time. 
When thoughtful and able leaders in the 
Association of National Advertisers, the 
automobile industry and elsewhere begin 
to speak out frankly about the combina- 
tion scheme and meaningless circulation 
figures, it seems to me it is time for 
newspapers to do a little healthy ad- 
justing. 

“The sooner combination newspapers 
abandon methods now being pursued and 
allow all classes of advertisers freedom 
of action, the better it is going to be 
for those newspapers as well as for ad- 
vertising and distribution.” 


INDIANA DAILIES COMBINED 


Peru Tribune, Frank O. Evens, Pub- 
lisher, Absorbs Journal-Chronicle 


The Perw (Ind.) Tribune, published 
by Frank O. Evens, on Dec. 3 purchased 
the Peru Journal-Chronicle and merged 
that daily with the Tribune. The 
Journal-Chronicle will be published Sun- 
day _mornings and the Tribune every 
evening except Saturday. 

The merger marks the assimilation 
under one ownership of four Peru news- 
papers. Two years ago the Tribune 
bought the Miami County Sentinel, a 
semi-weekly. A year later the Journal, 
an evening newspaper, merged with the 
morning Chronicle to form the Journal- 
Chronicle. 

The Tribune will be represented na- 
tionally by Inland Newspaper Representa- 
tives, Inc. 
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Fourth Estate 
$100,000 UTILITY CAMPAIGN 


Northern New York Dailies to Be Used 
By Power & Light Firm 


An appropriation of at least $100,000 
is planned for 1928 for the New York 
Power & Light Corporation, new public 
utility combine, according to J. Lyman 
Gollegly, recently appointed supervisor of 
display advertising. The schedule will 
include good will, merchandise and stock 
promotion advertising, Mr. Gollegly said. 

“Three per cent of the gross mer- 
chandising sales will be allotted in 
the budget for newspaper advertising,” 
Mr. Gollegly told Epiror & PuBLISHER. 
“This is exclusive of separate expendi- 
tures for good will, or what we call in- 
stitutional advertising.” 


Mr. Gollegly, who was formerly a re- 
porter on the Utica (N. Y.) Observer- 
Dispatch and later advertising director 
for the Utica Gas & Electric Company, 
now takes over all advertising previously 
placed through agencies. His schedule 
already exceeds by far the advertising 
outlay of the six original companies that 
were in the merger. Virtually every 
newspaper in the territory from Hudson 
to Warrensburg and Albany to Syracuse 
is listed in the program. 


Coupled with advertising for the sale 
of a bond issue floated by the corpora- 
tion, institutional and holiday advertise- 
ments are running heavily in the news- 
papers. The institutional copy is sched- 
uled to run 10 weeks. 

Mr. Gollegly is not flooding news- 
papers with “puffs.” He has instead 
adopted a policy of working with city 
editors on “news breaks” in his com- 
pany’s affairs. 


TIFFANY REJOINS DURAN? 


Chevrolet Advertising Manager — 
Hold Similar Post s 


H. C. Tiffany has been appo 
general manager of advertising and 
promotion of Durant Motors, Inc., it 
announced last week by T. S. John 
assistant to W. C. Durant. Mr. Ti 
was assistant manager of sales prom 
from 1922 to 1924. He now returt 
this organization from General M 
corporation, where he has acted as ai 
tising manager of Chevrolet Motor ( 
pany, and recently as assistant mat 
of export advertising for all 
Motors cars. 4 

W. O. Nettleton, who was assoc 
with Mr. Tiffany in General Motors 
been appointed assistant general mar 
of advertising and sales promotion. 


PUBLISHERS ARRESTED 


Michael J. McHale and Leon Dra; 
publishers of the Pittsfield (Mass.) | 
day Post, were placed under arrest 
3, on warrants charging unlawful 
lication of a false statement relati) 
Cornelius J. Horrigan, Democratic 
didate for a seat in the Pittsfield Con 
Council. Bail for each man was 
at $50 and ‘they were ordered to a 
in District Court Monday when | 
Charles L. Hibbard continued their 
until Dec. 13 for trial. 


HENNICK RESIGNS 


Rudolph Hennick has resigned aj 
vertising manager of the Wate 
(Conn.) Evening Democrat to be 
advertising manager of the Wate 
American-Republican. 


SPECIAL 


The S. 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Announces 4 


The establishing of its own 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICES 


SUITE 1213 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Also | 


The appointment of 


THOMAS L. EMORY 


Manager 
As effective December 15, 1927 


J. T. Beckwith, President 


C. Beckwith Special Agen 
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thirty billion dottars 


These are the hands of Mrs. Liberal Spender 


and Mrs. Careful Buyer. They control the 

nation’s purse strings. The eyes that see 

the things these ladies buy are eyes that 
read the rotogravure sections of news- 

papers. This illustration with this forceful 
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‘true that the correspondents with 
‘American Army in France raised 
hell with the field censors. It is 
ly true that they did. this very 
the first six or eight months of the 
'F’s existence. It is human nature 
test against a prohibition—the cor- 
dents. were unmistakably human, 
e of the prohibitions they had to 
under pained the field censors as 
_as they did the newsgatherers. 
hat could the latter do? .They 
simply under officers. The rules 
handed to them by their superiors 
Intelligence Section of the General 


in letter and spirit. And so the 
censors found themselves in the 
ront of a battle that.never ceased. 
f. eyer came... There was. no 
period of surcease in. some quiet 
ea. For them the barrage was 
everlasting to everlasting. 

it the constant kicking aside, the cor- 
dents, taken by and large, were as 
ody of newspaper men as could 
en put down in one place. They 
equally conscientious. And after 
d made the atmosphere torrid in 
t against some real or fancied 
, and had been ruled against, usual- 
rrow and sympathy, by the censor, 
uld make the best of the situation 
pulously comply with the de- 


this was the general conduct. I 
f only two cases where, after they 
een set down, correspondents tried 
it something over by attempting to 
stories back home surreptitiously 
1 the censor had refused to pass. 
these men was an accredited cor- 
ent—and shortly after he had 
ught violating his word of honor 
. send back stories except through 
or he was recalled by his paper. 
. other man had been a reporter, 
i fashion, for several years, had left 
morable calling to write nasty 
and now he was in France as the 
representative’ of one of the 
portant eastern papers—not to re- 
mere news, as he condescending- 
‘it, but to obtain the special things 
merit that routine newsgathers 
$ missed. 
} man was also one of two corre- 
ents caught red-handed in faking— 
instances that came to the at- 
of the censor, either officially or 
lly, during the entire course of 
. I think it can truthfully be 
t, excepting these two, both ac- 
sd and visiting, and particularly the 
ited, correspondents took most 
sly their responsibility of being the 
the American people with the 
forces, and were meticulously 
i to report back only what they 
t to be the facts in any given situa- 
Seeing them in action day after 
Mnowing the ease with which they 
ve gotten away with a little color- 
e and there for the sake of better 
and none the wiser for it (not 
é censor), it made me more than 
oud of my civilian calling—and I 
Iways held that the average news- 
: observes a higher code of pro- 
conduct than even the clergy. 


they were a courageous as well 
irably conscientious lot. When- 
hey sent back stories dated “Some- 
@ at the front with the American 
y in France,” they had been at the 
They were continually darting 
- at the front. Not just the rear 
or the near front, but the front 
‘Theirs was not battle line news 
on “they say” or “stragglers re- 


. Wood, of the Chicago Daily 
robably the first of the ac- 
yndents to engage in a 
= night shortly after the 


: 
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ith orders to see that they were _ 
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III—Two Black Sheep—And Many Good Ones 
By GENERAL STAFF 


This is the third of a series of articles on the operations of the censorship in 
the A. E. F. by an officer who was intimately connected with the censorship division 
of the Intelligence Section of the General Staff. 


First Division had taken over its first 
sector back of Toul, he blacked his face 
in the latest approved fashion, otherwise 
arrayed himself according to the mode, 
and crawled into no man’s land with the 
doughboys, out after information and, if 


possible, some prisoners. He did not 
have to go. His action was “above and 
beyond the call of duty.” The captain 


who let him go probably would have been 
in for_a hot time of it had Junius been 
wounded or killed (there are all sorts of 
peculiar regulations in the armee-ee!), 
but even though they ventured up almost 
to the Germans’ wire, there were no 
casualties, Junius returning with nothing 
worse than skinned knees and elbows to 
send back a corking first hand story of 
how it felt to go belly-hitching off in the 
dark towards an- enemy eager to turn 
assorted fireworks, rifle fire, machine gun 
deluges and hand grenades loose on you 
at the slightest provocation. 

Of all the correspondents, the one most 
consistently at the front was Frank R. 
Sibley, of the Boston Globe—he lived 
there with the Twenty-sixth (New Eng- 
land National (Guard) division. In a 
way, his was an ideal assignment. He 
did not have to cover the rest of the 
army. His paper was interested in re- 
ceiving from him only news of the men 
from down east; it looked to the press 
associations to furnish it with the news 
of the rest of the army. And so Frank 
attached himself to the 26th, moved with 
it whenever it moved, shared its chow, 
was as much a fixture at division head- 
quarters as the general commanding, and 
in the course of months became personal- 
ly known to thousands of the rank and 
file, who familiarly greeted him with 
“Hello, Sib!” on his frequent trips to the 
actual divisional front from the initial 
one on the Chemin des Dames to Sieche- 
prey and Chateau Thierry, St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne. I dare say he was more 
hours under fire than any other corre- 
spondent with the American forces. 

“Sib” had a big heart in his bosom. He 
would grouch like a sore headed pup 
about it, he’d tell to all who'd listen that 
the other fellows should have been on 
the ground to get the news, and how in 
hell could they expect him to give them 
anything, but whenever a more than ordi- 
nary piece of news broke in his particular 
section, he’d come racing in to the cen- 
sor’s office with the story and then pro- 
ceed voluntarily to tell the main facts to 
his confreres! Of course, he’d cover his 
paper first, in detail, as was expected of 
him; then he’d let the rest of America 


know, as per method above, that the old 
26th was doing its share. 

Frank also made himself the 26th 
Division’s special correspondent for the 
army newspaper, the Stars and Stripes, 
and many a fine bit of writing he gave it. 

Then there was Floyd Gibbons, of the 
Chicago Tribune, the only correspondent 
to rate a wound stripe. He lost an eye 
in the hot going in and around Belleau 
Wood. The dramatic circumstances 
surrounding this event deserve a separate 
story. 

At first the correspondents did not 
work out very far from field censor head- 
quarters. That was not their fault, how- 
ever. There was a rule which ran to the 
effect that they could go only where and 
when conducting officers took them, and 
that usually meant trips of a day’s dura- 
tion, which, in turn, meant going over 
the same ground day after day. 

That had been the routine for weeks 
when I arrived at field headquarters for 
duty late in the autumn of 1917. Being 
a newspaper man, I sensed immediately 
that the correspondents had an _ over- 
powering legitimate grouch of some sort 
on their chests and soon found out that 
they felt they were hog-tied—which they 
were. They were simply going around in 
circles, to the detriment of their own 
morale and to the hurt of the army, which 
was keeping perfectly good and stimulat- 
ing news about its preparatory activities 
from being sent home because this old 
conducting rule stood in the way. 

I made up my mind to have this regula- 
tion done away with, if possible, at the 
first opportunity.. I bided by time. Pretty 
soon the chief censor headed for Paris 
for duty of some duration in the censor’s 
office there, and I was left in charge of 
Neufchateau. headquarters. That eve- 
ning after the day’s offering of stories had 
been handed in and passed with the 
minimum of blue penciling and suggested 
changes, I said to two of the correspond- 
ents—they happened to be Wood, of the 
Chicago Daily News, and Johnson, of the 
New York Sun: 

“Why don’t any of you send back 
stories about the big developments in the 
Service of Supplies—stories about. the 
vast organization we are building up in 
the rear, all the way to the base ports, to 
back up the fighting divisions when the 
time comes for them to go in?” 

“Fat chance!” snorted Wood. And he 
quoted the regulation I have just men- 
tioned, adding: “Besides, there’s no 
officer on duty here to conduct us even 
if we could go.” 


REPORTERS COVERING LILLIENDAHL TRIAL 


Photograph shows corps of newspaper writers assigned to the Lilliendahl 


murder trial at Mays Landing, N. J., gathered outside the courthouse. 


In 


the center is Mrs. Margaret Lilliendahl, the accused widow, 
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“Let’s forget the past and start fresh,” 
I suggested. “Now, tell me, how would 
you two enterprising war correspondents 
like to start out together tomorrow morn- 
ing for, say, a week’s or ten day’s motor 
trip throughout the S. O. S., with the 
object of gathering and sending back to 
your papers a batch of stories about the 
army’s activities there?” 


“Do you mean —” began Wood and 
Johnson, in unison. 


“Tell. me the hour you’d like to start, 
and off you'll go with-no one with you 
except the chauffeur, who will be in- 
structed to take you wherever you want 
to go, and with passes that will get you 
there.” 


They left me stepping high. Ten days 
later they threw down on my desk a lot of 
fine stories describing the truly enormous 
undertakings being feverishly pushed 
forward day and night in the S. O. S. 
Without consultation with G. H. Q., I 
stamped them with the censor’s seal of 
approval and speeded them on their way 
to America—the first comprehensive pic- 
ture of essential behind-the-line activities 
to be sent home. Then, when I knew the 
stories were beyond recall, I sent copies 
to G. H. Q., with a note telling the powers 
there that in. my opinion too many stories 
like them could not be published. For 
once that seat of the mighty agreed 
heartily with an humble second lieutenant, 
and thereafter the correspondents were 
allowed to roam pretty far and wide with- 
out being tied to the Sam Browne belts 
of conducting officers, who hated the job 
and saw neither rhyme, reason nor a 
moment’s satisfaction of duty performed 
in it. 

Oh, yes, that solitary double attempt to 
put across a fake story. 


When the First American division took 
over its home sector back of Toul early 
in the Winter of 1918, two of the corre- 
spondents refused to accompany the press: 
bureau party to Ansauville to see the 
Yanks go into the front liries. The day 
before they had come down from Paris, 
where they worked most of. the time, and 
tc Paris they returned in high dudgeon 
because the French, under. whose com- 
mand the First Division was entering the 
line, had slapped down a rule that corre- 
spondents could not accompany the dough- 
boys into the trenches. 


The other correspondents after letting 
off steam, played the game, like the good 
sports they were, wrote and handed in 
their stories of the movement, with the 
understanding that they would not be re- 
leased for publication by the censor until 
it was officially known that the Germans 
had knowledge of the First division’s 
presence in the sector. This meant that 
the newspapers of America would not get 
the stories for probably a week after the 
event—perhaps longer. 


The two men who had gone back to 
Paris knew of this rule. Within a few 
days the mail brought from each a story 
purporting to describe in minutest detail 
the march of the First Division from its 
training area around Gondrecourt to the 
little ruined villages just back of the front 
and its taking over of the trenches from 
those vantage points. You had to admire 
the stories from one point of view—both 
authors had let their fancies have full 
play, and they apparently had hesitated at 
nothing to make their handiwork read- 
able. But their stories were not fact 
stories. They had not been nearer the 
front at the time the division went in 
than Paris, and none of the correspond- 
ents who witnessed that historic move- 
ment had since then been to Paris and de- 
scribed it to the precious pair or in any 
way had communication with them. They 
were, in short, trying to put over a 
colossal fake on their employers and, 
worse yet, on a public interested in re- 

(Continued on next page) 
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JOURNALISM GRADS 
FIND GOOD JOBS 


U. of Kansas Group, 10 Years Out of 
School, Hold Important Posi- 
tions—AlIl Worked on 
University Daily 


Achievements of the graduates of the 
department of journalism, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans., were illus- 
trated in an exhibit prepared by the de- 
partment in connection with the recent 
annual Homecoming celebration at the 
University. 

The illustration consisted of a picture 
of a student editorial board which con- 
trolled the University Daily Kansan, 
student publication, ten years ago, ac- 
companied by a statement of the progress 
of each of the thirteen members of the 
board in the ten years since leaving the 
University. 

One member of the group, Ralph 
Ellis, was killed in France during the 
World War. ‘There were two women 
in the group, Maureen McKernan and 
Zetha Hammer. Miss McKernan is now 
a publicity director in Chicago and a 
former member of the staff of the 
Chicago Tribune. Miss Hammer became 
the wife of Jack Greenlees. also a K. U. 
graduate, who is now on the staff of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. 

The other ten members of the group 
and their present occupations are as fol- 
lows: Harry Morgan, night city editor, 
Los Angeles Examiner; William Cady, 
foreign advertising manager, Cleveland 
Press, formerly advertising manager, 
Wichita (Kans.) Beacon and Hutchinson 
(Kans.) News; Vernon Moore, repre- 
sentative in Brazil, South America, for 
the Studebaker Automobile Corporation. 

Charles Sturtevant, publisher, Cimarron 
(Kans.) Jacksonian; Guy Scrivner, ad- 
vertising manager, 7he Nation's Business; 
Paul J. Brindle, staff Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Express; Cargill Sproull, advertis- 
ing manager, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company ; and Donald D. Davis, member 
of the firm, Baxter & Davis Advertis- 
ing Company, Kansas City. 


CELEBRATES 50TH YEAR 


Lynn (Mass.) Item Prints Special Sec- 
tion and Banquets Staff 


The Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening Item, 
owned by the Hastings & Sons Publishing 
Company of that city, observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding Thurs- 
day, Dec. 8. To mark the occasion the 
paper got out, along with its regular edi- 
tion, a sixteen page special section com- 
posed entirely of reading matter and cuts 
bearing upon the history of the publica- 
tion. 

In the evening Charles H. Hastings, 
president and publisher of the Item, en- 
tertained with a banquet in the Oxford 
Club hall for all the active employes of 
the company to the number of 200. The 
only guests of honor were Mayor Ralph 
S. Bauer, distributing agent for the pa- 
per, Harold S. Cummings, the first man- 
aging editor, Richard M. Hiller, only 
living member of the first Item force, who 
superintended the printing of the first 
copy of the paper, and members of the 
Hastings’ family. The menu card bore 
on its first page a reproduction of the 
first page of the first edition. Brief 
speeches punctuated the banquet, with 
Harold D. Valpey, managing editor, as 
toastmaster. Following the talks dancing 
was enjoyed to the music of two orches- 
tras and players from local theaters en- 
tertained. The employes presented Mr. 
Hastings with a mahogany Westminster 
chime clock. 


KEEFE’S PLAY PRODUCED 


A new play called “Celebrity,” the 
work of Willard Keefe, opened in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Dec. 5, and will be pro- 
duced in New York during the week of 
Dec. 26. Mr. Keefe was formerly dra- 
matic editor of the Brooklyn Times, and 
has been associated with the New York 
American and the New York Graphic. 
This is Mr. Keefe’s first play to be pro- 
duced. 
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CONVICTED OF LIBEL 


Pennsylvania Editor Charged County 
Official With Illegal Profits 


A jury in Luzerne County, Pa., has 
found William Evans, publisher of a 
weekly newspaper, guilty of criminal 
libel because he charged a county official 
with profiting illegally through county 
contracts. The publisher, William Evans, 
has been owner of the Valley Vigilant 
near Hazleton, Pa. for many years. 
‘Court has deferred sentence and the de- 
fense has filed notice of an appeal for a 
new trial. 

The charge against Mr. Evans was 
brought by county commissioner David 
M. Rosser, and grew out of an article 
published in the Vigilant on Sept. 9 
charging Commissioner Rosser with im- 
proper conduct of his office and with 
having used improper proceeds from 
county road contracts to improve his 
farm at Beach Haven in Salem town- 
ship, and to embellish the “mansion” 
thereon. 

Presiding Judge H. A. Fuller in a short 
charge to the jury gave the opinion that 
the article was libel per se, but that it 
involved a public official seeking re-elec- 
tion, thus lifting it out of the usual rat- 
ing. He said the question for the jury 
was whether malice had prompted the 
article or whether Publisher Evans had 
been negligent in investigating the re- 
(ports on which it had been based. 


NEWS MEN RESCUE FAMILY 


William Langzettel and Walter Mar- 
telle, of the Portland (Me.) Press Herald, 
saved the lives of Mr. and Mrs. G. M. 
Bloomingdale and their three small child- 
ren when the block in which they lived 
and conducted the services of the House 
of God meetings was swept by fire. Lang- 
zettel, police reporter, on his way home 
discovered the fire and immediately sound- 
ed the alarm. Martelle, automatic printer 
assistant, rushed into the burning building 
and roused the family. Taking two of 
the youngest children in his arms, he 
shouted to the mother to bring the other 
child and then led the wav down the 
smoke filled stairway. 


CLUB RAFFLES TURKEYS 


The New York Press Club will repeat 
its raffle and free Christmas “stand-up” 
luncheon of last year, Dec. 23. It is 
offering chances, at 25 cents, on six 
turkeys, two geese, two pairs of ducks 
and a suckling pig. 


UNTOLD TALES OF A.E. F. 
CENSORSHIP 


(Continued from page 25) 


ceiving authentic news of the boys over 
there. 

The chief censor, after reading the 
stories, handed them to me. He let me go 
through them, then asked: “What would 
you do?” 

“T would refuse to pass them on the 
ground that they are bare-faced fakes—an 
attempt to deceive their own newspapers 
and the American public. Also, to let 
these stories pass would be rank injustice 
to the correspondents who were faithful 
to the trust imposed in them, witnessed 
the event and wrote accurate eyewitness 
accounts of it.” 

“Check!” said the chief censor, laconi- 
cally. He reached for the seldom used 
“Not passed by the Censor” stamp and so 
marked each story. Then he sat down 
and wrote the fakers a brief note, telling 
them, in effect, that they could not get 
away with such an imposition. 

Caught in the censor’s trap, they im- 
mediately started a furious beating against 
the bars to get out and to have their 
stories passed. They stormed at and 
threatened the censor over the long dis- 
tance telephone and by letter. That being 
of no avail, they entered formal protests 
at G, Ai, Q., accusing the censor of dis- 
criminating against them. That center of 
final authority called the censor on the 
carpet, but when the latter told his side 
of the story and produced irrefutable 
evidence to support it, the two protestants 
were set down hard by the mighty and 


given to understand, in plain soldier lan- 
guage, that if they were ever caught fak- 
ing again they would be summarily 
shipped home on the next boat and their 
papers notified of the reason. 

Naturally, the censors thought that was 
the end of that. But, lo and behold, 
months later a hefty batch of official docu- 
ments came from the War Department in 
Washington asking for an immediate re- 
port on the attached complaint of one of 
the correspondents—the author of the sex 
novels—that he had been discriminated 
against by the censors of the A. E. F. in 
that they had not passed for cabling to 
his paper his story of the First Division’s 
entrance into the sector back of Toul in 
January, 1918! In some manner, the 
gentleman in question had smuggled his 
grievance across the water to the War 
Department instead of sending it through 
G. H. Q., as his word of honor bound 
him to do, and here the censor was being 
called upon to waste precious time to file 
an answer for the edification and judg- 
ment of some far distant desk warriors. 

I wrote the answer. I quoted chapter 
and verse. And if I do say it myself, 
when I was through there was not an 
square inch of whole hide on the com- 
plainant’s body. It was such a hot report 
that I fully expected to have it returned, 
with a reprimand, by G. H. Q. for toning 
down. But it was passed on, through 
channels, to the chief of staff of the army 
in Washington, and if in due course that 
dignitar did not get a clear idea of what 
the A. E. F. thought of newspaper fakers, 
it was through no diffidence on my part. 

That was the last we heard of the 


TEN years ago fifteen 
of the largest corpora- 
tions in the United 
States had a total of ap- 
proximately soo0,000 
stockholders. Today the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company alone 
has more than 420,000 
stockholders. 

This is an instance of the 
amazing growth of saving 
and investment that has 
taken place in this coun- 
try. Who are these new 
investors? 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph stockholders 
come from every rank and 


Who are these Investors? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company 


matter. Some weeks later, the 
spondent in question was caught sen 
stories home by a civilian visitor to 
army, and G. H. Q.’s patience with 
finally becoming exhausted, he was 
bidden any further military courte 
Shortly thereafter he sailed for hor 
very good riddance. 

His partner in faking tried for a. 
to brazen it out. Meeting me one da 
the censor’s Paris office, he began 
dignantly to protest at some recent 
ing. Always I was more than gla 
listen to correspondents’ complaints, — 
this time I turned, and what I said te 
gentleman is, I believe, still burning 
ears. I recall, as though it were 
day, my opening words: “Mr. Blan 
have always gladly listened to whe 
the correspondents have had to say, 
now as for you, you _ blankety 
faker —.” § 

He went out of there like a w 
dog. ‘Well, he deserved it all,” w: 
comment of another correspondent ~ 
witnessed the brief but hot engagemer 

The next time I saw the man he 
been discharged by his paper. I was 
it had caught him serving two mas 
However that may have been, he dri 
from pillar to post throughout the 
the war and for several years therea’ 
Today he holds a responsible report 
position with one of the world’s 1 
famous dailies—and I hope that th 
lesson in faking that he got in the } 
historic A. E. F. days is causing hin 
stick closer to the facts than the coc 
used to cling to the seams of the d 
boys’ O. D. shirts. i 
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file in every state, 
nearly every town and — 
city, in the land. Me 
chanics and merchants, 
teachers and bankers, la- 
borers and lawyers—every 
station of life is represented 
in this investment democ- 
racy. Anditisademocracy, 
for the average holding is 
only 26 shares. No one per- _ 
son owns as much as 1% of 
the total stock. : 
The American Telephone — 
and Telegraph Company 
and its associated companies — 
comprising the national Bell 
Telephone System are owned 
by the people they serve. — 
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Pee Neo Rh LD DIDN'T): MOVE, 


newspapers would have no need for 


high-salaried executives 


~ex:Little men can do little things in little ways. 
And as the world is full of little things that need 
doing over and over again in just the same way, 
there is plenty to keep them occupied. If business 
always ran along in the same smooth channel—or 
rut, if you prefer—the little men could attend to 
things very nicely. 


~=However, the world is so organized that things 
happen. Unexpected things that are very disturb- 
ing to the little men and very upsetting to their 
routine ways of doing things. Unless, of course, 
the happenings can be ignored, which they often 
can, for a while—a la ostrich. 


And because new things have this disconcert- 
ing habit of happening, every business that wants 
to stay in business has to have in it one or more men 
who can see the significance of new developments 
and be in on them when they happen. It is no mere 
coincidence that the men who see these things are 
usually the big executives. If they aren’t now, 
they will be. 


sex There are so many things that can happen 


in the newspaper business; and they happen so 
quickly. The public likes one thing today and to- 
morrow it wants something else. One paper goes 
along in the same old way, and loses its readers. 
Another paper senses the change and gets the 
readers. Or some mechanical improvement makes 
possible a new and quicker way of getting the 
Paper out. 


se: The Models 25 and 26, continuous composi- 
tion Linotypes, for example. Think of what you 
can do with those machines! You can set a line 
from any magazine on the machine without an 
instant’s delay. You can mix matrices from all the 
magazines in the same line. The magazines are in- 
terchangeable so that you can have any combina- 
tion of faces on any machine. A little study of the 


situation will show you how these machines will 
open up the “bottle necks” that slow up produc- 
tion and will keep copy flowing evenly and steadily 
through the composing room and into the forms. 


sex And the little fellows shake their heads sadly 
and say, “They are wonderful machines, but you 
see we have always done it so and so and they 
wouldn’t fit into our system.” 


==:Good heavens! Of course they won’t fit into 
the system. The system isn’t geared up to them. 
They need a new system built around their pro- 
ductive possibilities; a system that moves at the 
same speed that the new Linotypes do. 


~ezAnd when the head-shakers become accus- 
tomed to the new machines, and the new system 
and the new tempo, they will be just as firmly at- 
tached to them as they were to the old and be firmly 
convinced that they were responsible for making 
the change. And whoever it was along the line 
that was wise enough to see the necessity of the 
change will be wise enough to let them think so. 


~exYes, it’s a good thing that the world keeps 
moving and that things keep happening. A bit 
disconcerting, perhaps, for the fellows who like 
comfortable grooves, but great for the real execu- 
tives who hold their positions because of their 
ability to cope with new situations. 


SSxa(o rave LIN OTYPE MARY go 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


Another thing that has happened is Ionic No. 5. That was 
so obviously good nearly everybody realized right away it 
was the coming thing. 653 papers using it on the day this 
ad was O.K.’d; more every day. Just a question of time with 
the rest. Some minds are made up more quickly than others 
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BENJAMIN KARR DIES 
iN CLEVELAND 


Editorial Writer Succumbs to Heart 
Attack—Served 45 Years on 
News and Leader — Wrote 
40,000 Editorials 


Benjamin Karr, for 45 years a member 
of the staffs of the Cleveland Leader and 
Cleveland News, died Dec. 5. He was 68 
years of age and 
died _ practically 
at his post of 
duty. He_ held 
various editorial 
position on the 
two papers and 
during the past 
several years 
furnished a daily 
column of edi- 
torial comment 
under the head- 
ing “Events and 
Comments.” For 
several years he 
had suffered from f 
angina pectoris. Sunday night before his 
death he carried his Monday column to 
the News office, and, after going home, 
called a physician. Some relief was 
given Karr but he failed to rally and died 
at 9:30 Monday morning. 

A brother, Francis Karr, of Holland, 
Mich., and a sister living in Elizabeth, 
N. J., survive him. 

Karr was a close student of social, politi- 
cal and economic conditions all his life 
and was an authority on music, art and 
literary matters. 

He had a fine memory which stretched 
over a long period and his quotations on 
presidential elections amazed his asso- 
ciates and politicians. He was the author 
of scientific articles during his earlier 
days and could discuss paintings with ex- 
perts. 

He was a hard worker and often re- 
mained at his desk in the News. building 
until three or four in the morning. 

He was a vigorous writer and during 
the days of the old Leader, a Republican 
organ, he attacked the Democrats strong- 
ly. But he did not support the party 
blindly. During the McKinley-Bryan 
presidential campaign he wished to sup- 
port Bryan against the policies of the 
Leader and resigned. He was told he 
need not write any Republican editorials 
and was given a leave of absence until 
after the election. During his absence 
from the editorial desk he went east and 
did some work for the Bryan campaign 
committee. 

Mr. Karr was a member of the Henry 
Ford “peace ship” group that went abroad 
in 1916, being the only Cleveland news- 
paper man on the journey. The peace 
mission was one of his favorite lecture 
subjects. 

In his younger days he was a golfer of 
more than local note. : 

Charles E. Kennedy, another old time 
Cleveland newspaper man who was for 
several years associated with E. H. Baker 
in publishing the Plain Dealer, credits 
Karr with having written 40,000 edi- 
torials. 

He was one of the pioneer members 
of the Rowfant Club, whose members are 
collectors of rare books. 

He began his newspaper career with 
the old Cleveland Leader in 1881, when 
Edwin Cowles owned the paper. Karr 
had been a railroad clerk, and Cowles 
chanced upon something Karr had 
written, liked it and asked him to take a 
job on the Leader. At one time he was 
music critic of his. paper. 

He never married. 


BENJAMIN Karr 


DANIEL LEWIS 


Daniel Lewis, retired printer, former 
owner of the Mount Vernon (N. Y.) 
Chronicle and a prominent Mason, died 
Dec. 3 at the Masonic Home in Utica, 
according to word received in Mount 
Vernon. Mr. Lewis was born in Tucka- 
hoe eighty-one years ago and lived in 
Mount: Vernon for seventy years. He 
leaves a wife, Hattie Lewis. 
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WALTER: A. NIMOCKS 


Walter A. Nimocks, former Minne- 
apolis man and for several years publisher 
of the Minneapolis Journal, died Dec. 2 at 
his home in Los Angeles. He was 87 
years old. In 1861 he entered into a 
partnership to publish the Tecumseh 
(Mich.) Herald. In 1866 he began the 
publication of the Farmers Union in 
Minneapolis. Together with Charles A., 
George K., and John M. Shaw he be- 
came publisher of the Journal in 1880. In 
1883 Mr. Nimocks, with his brother, 
Charles Nimocks, purchased the interest 
of the Shaw brothers in the paper and 
were its sole publishers until 1885 when 
he sold the paper and purchased an in- 
terest in the Detroit (Mich.) Daily 
Tribune. 


JOHNSTOWN PUBLISHER DIES 


Anderson H. Walters, 65, editor and 
publisher of the Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune, died Dec. 8, after a long illness. 
He was a member of Congress for four 
terms and prominent in Republican party 
affairs of the state. His wife survives. 


Obituary 


Wits H. BONHAM, 81 who retired 

this fall as publisher of the Dead- 
wood (S. D.) Pioneer Times, died Nov. 
30, after a short illness. Mr. Bonham had 
published the Pioneer Times for nearly 
half a century. When he quit active work 
his nephew, Leland V. Morford became 
publisher. 


Georce H. Davis, Jr., 47, photographer 
for the Boston newspapers ‘at various 
times, including the Transcript and the 
Globe, died at a Boston hospital Nov. 25. 


Joun M. Hiscos, one of the last of the 
old-time Rhode Island printers, died re- 
cently at his home in Westerly, R. I., at 
the age of 84. He had worked on the 
Westerly (R. 1.) Echo, the Narragansett 
Weekly, and the Westerly Sun. 


_A. Nevins Pomeroy, 68, editor and pub- 

lisher of the Franklin (Pa.) Repository, 
died at his home at Chambersburg, Pa., 
on Dec. 1, after a heart attack. He served 
two terms in the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
He also served a term as superintendent 
of printing and binding for the State, 
having been appointed in 1903 by Gover- 
nor Pennypacker. 


Mrs. JENNIE Murray Stevens, 77, a 
former employe of the printing department 
of the Portland Morning Oregonia, died 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. B. C. 
Altman at Gresham, Wash., Nov. 24. 


Grorce Harvey Youne, 70, veteran 
newspaper printer, died at his home at 
Montgomery, N. Y., Nov. 29. He began 
his trade when he was 17, setting type in 
the old Montgomery Standard office. Later 
he was employed on the Newburgh News 
and the Walden Citizen Herald, and then 
became owner of the Montgomery Re- 
porter. 


Grorce E. Sattey, 56, linotype operator 
for the New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury, 
Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, New Bedford 
Evening Journal, and New Bedford Stand- 
ard, died at his home Nov. 22, following 
a long illness. 


Atvin G. Fonpa, for 10 years in the 
composing room of the South Bend Trib- 
une, died suddenly Monday, Nov. 28. 

Roy Montcomery, oldest Associated 
Press employe in Oklahoma, died in a 
Tulsa hospital recently from monoxide 
poisoning. 

Crype Lupwic Harcourt, 42, newspa- 
per artist employed at different times by 
the Portland Oregonian, the Hearst papers 
in San Francisco and New York, the 
Post-Intelligencer at Seattle 'and most re- 
cently the Seattle Times, died Nov. 22, at 
Tacoma, Wash. She is survived by her 
husband, her parents and a sister at Steil- 
coom, Wash., a brother in Los Angeles 
and a step-daughter in New York, 

_Wiu1am A. Suypam, former pub- 
lisher of the Staten Island Gazette and 
Sentinel and formerly on the staffs of 
the New York Sun and New York 
Herald, died at his home, Stapleton 
Staten Island, Dec. 3. ‘ 


VETERAN WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT DIES 


Frank I. Whitehead of Washington Post 
Succumbs to Heart Attack— 
Began Covering Congress 
in 1892 


Frank Inscoe Whitehead, veteran 
Capitol reporter of the Washington Post, 
died at noon Friday, Dec. 2. His death 
was caused by a heart attack while he 
was in the home of his friend and phy- 
sician, Dr. John Wharton. 

Mr. Whitehead was 70 years old, and 
was one of that litle coterie of corres- 
spondents who began covering the Capitol 
before the “turn of the century.” He 
had been writing congressional news since 
1892, and had recorded a tremendous 
amount of political history. 

For several months Mr. Whitehead had 
been ill and had been making his home 
with Dr. Wharton. ; 

Mr. Whitehead was born in Hamilton, 
O., in 1857. After completing his educa- 
tion, he started to work on the Hamilion 
Daily News. Later he went to work for 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, and was assigned 
to cover suburban news. 

He went to Washington in 1892 and 
began to cover the Capitol. At the same 
time, he was writing political news of all 
varieties. In 1896, he covered the thrill- 
ing Democratic national convention in 
Chicago, and sent out the story of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s famous “Cross of 
Gold” speech, a speech which resulted in 
Bryan’s nomination. 

At this time, Mr. Whitehead was work- 
ing for the old United Press which went 
out of existence April 8, 1897. It was 
then that he became associated with the 
Washington Post. 

Mr. Whitehead was a close friend of 
many of the old time correspondents who 
occupied the Capitol press galleries 25 or 
30 years ago, including Gen..H. B. F. 
MacFarland, who represented the Boston 
Herald and the Philadelphia Record and 
who later became District Commissioner : 


Herbert Preston, of the New Y 
Herald, father of James D. Prest 
superintendent of the Senate press galle 
Frank A. Richardson, of the Baltim 
Sun: Robert J. Wynn, of the old WN 
York Press, who became Postmas 
General, and a host of others. 

Mr. Whitehead’s wife, who was M 
Maud Badgley, of Oxford, O., died ab 
a year ago, and Mr. Whitehead had b 
in failing health from that time 
Last February he suffered two sey 
heart attacks. Recently Mr. Whiteh 
and Dr. Wharton went to Europe ; 
toured the Scandinavian countries, and 
their return it was seen that Mr. Wh 
head had been greatly benefited. His s 
den death was a shock to his frier 


FRANK HERBERT PULLEN 


Frank Herbert Pullen, publisher | 
editor for 37 years of the Nora 
(Conn.) Evening Record, recently f 
chased by the Norwich Bulletin, ¢ 
Dec. 2 at his home, having been in f 
ing health for several months. A nai 
of Lowell, Mass., he started in as of 
boy on the Lowell Daily Courier and 
Lowell Weekly Journal, remaining 
for 15 years, rising to the position 
business manager before leaving. 
1888, Allen Cleworth and Pullen fort 
a partnership which in 1890 bought 
Norwich Evening Record. Mr. Pul 
purchased the paper outright in 1906 | 
conducted it until Nov. 1, last, when 
health forced his retirement. His w 
two sons and three daughters survive. 


CHARLES H. HAVENS 


CuarLes H. Havens, 69, widely kno 
as a Democratic editor for his long ¢ 
nection with the Kokomo (Ind.) I 
patch, died at his home in Koko 
Saturday night, Dec. 3. He became c 
nected with the Dispatch with its f 
issue in 1870, when he was but 12 ye 
old. He was the paper’s only news! 
for that issue. Later he was a repor 


and in 1888 became editor, holding t 
post until 1914, when he was appoin 
postmaster of Kokomo. 


publication, and 


fidential. 


WANTED! 


A NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE 
FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


An unusually attractive position 
as assistant to Publisher awaits the 
right man, 35 to 40 years old, who 
knows all departments of newspaper 


who is making 


good in present position. 


Must be qualified to take com- 


plete charge, if necessary. 


Correspondence absolutely con- 


Address Box D-640 ‘| 
% Editor & Publisher 
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READY to RELEASE in NEWSPAPERS - - - 
Sunday, Jan. 8, 1928 --- FOR the FIRST TIME! 


Colonel CHARLES A. LINDBERGH’S 


Lsxcuners rated Ge 


Nei . shia zs 


EE 


The Greatest Story of Human Daring 
and Supreme One-man Achievement 
Ever Written! --- SECURE IT NOW!! 


HIS autobiographical masterpiece 

by the intrepid youth who made 
the first non-stop airplane flight from 
New York to Paris, will assure both 
increased prestige and circulation 
for the newspapers that feature it. 


“WE” is the very embodiment of 
youth and an indomitable spirit. It 
tells the whole story of its amazing 
author’s life from his infancy to the 
hour when the whole world rang 
with his name. A boy still in years, 
LINDBERGH has already achieved 


a permanent place in world history. 


Every man, woman, and child 
alive is responsive instantly to every 
mention of LINDBERGH and every 
To publish his 


story, exclusively in your field, will 


fact about him. 


rovide your newspaper with the big- 
P y pap & 
gest feature “beat” in years, and 
help your circulation accordingly. 


For the weeks that your news- 
paper will’carry the story, it will be 
an outstanding topic in your com- 
munity. Secure “WE” now—and 
announce it for a week or two in ad- 
vance of first release. 


In 31 daily instalments, illustrated; 
wire today for exclusive local rights. 


f 
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241 West 58th Street 
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A NEW TYPE FACE FOR 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 


This is the first showing of Ludlow 
Ultra-Modern (McMurtrie), a new 
and original type design for those 
interested in the interpretation of 
the modern spirit in composition. 
It is the first type of this character 
available to American advertisers 
In an upper and lower case, and it 
meets an insistent demand which, 
until now, has required the use of 
hand lettering in order to secure a 
desired effect. 

It is now available on the Ludlow 
Typograph in thirty-six point, and 
other sizes from twelve to forty- 
eight point will be completed and 
ready for delivery soon. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 
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(2) 
ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ, 
discusses, in an interview, | 
Navat DisARMAMENT FRoM GERMANY 
STANDPOINT 


(3) 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, 
Britain’s “ex-and-next” Premier, has 
A ScHEeME For A Nava DIsARMAME} 


which will be found of great importance 
America. 


(4) 

H. NEUSON®GAY 
author of “Strenuous Italy”, tells 
How Mussotini Is CompBatine Biri 

CoNnTROL IN ITALY. 
The subscribers to our service are entitled to these special features without Nelson Gay acted as a collaborator for Colot 


: ; ’ ant : : House’s Committee of Inquiry, and was a met 
extra charge. Our weekly’ output is classified under the following three headings: ber of the Peace Commission |i 


(a) NEWS OF THE WORLD—Brief happenings throughout the world, Peace Conference. 
personal news, facts and quaint items. (From twenty to thirty ttems a (5) 
week, running from one to ten paragraphs each.) G, -C*#DIXOmM 


é : the literary editor of the “London Daily Mai 
(b) WORLD TOPICS—Discussed or reported by eminent authors and has put ret our hands an illuminating 
journalists. (From five to eight articles a week, running from five which he entitles: 
hundred to three thousand words each.) THE CuHiILtp Banpits oF Russia 
who swarm Moscow’s streets like alley cal 
He has just returned from Russia after as 
months’ study of the Soviet Machine, and giv 
us a vivid description of that country tod 


OUR SERVICE IS EXCLUSIVE TO ONE NEWSPAPER IN EACH that is neither a “eulogy” nor a “run down 
CITY. No contract to sign. 


(c) JOKES—Witty remarks, anecdotes, storyettes, wisdom, facts and fancies. 
(One column a week.) 


(6) 
SIRDAR IKBAL BEN ALI SHAE 


Write or wire for samples. who is a graduate of the University of Edit 

burgh, writes on ri 

J. J. BOSDAN, Editor ANNA M. WEISS, Manager Asta’s CHALLENGE To THE WORLD. 
A few thoughts for the white man to diges 


(7) a 
DR. ANDREAS REVESZ, 


the noted Spanish journalist, tells a vet 
human interest story in the course of am 4} 
tempt at A’ 

INTERVIEWING RupDYARD KIPLING © 


A SPECIAL FEATURES-SER VICE 
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SHERWIGE 


tures that Will Add Prestige to Your Paper 


101 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 


(1) 


CLARENCE DARROW 


LIAM FRANKLIN ANDERSON 


(Methodist Episcopal) 


RABB 


Three noted men whose utterances make public opinion will write, 
exclusively for the clients of the World-Wide News Service, on 


D TO DETERIORATE NATIONAL MORALS? 


2ased December 18, 25 and January 1, respectively 


(8) 
EMIL LUDWIG, 


éceiit work, “Genius and Character,” 
a profound sensation throughout the 


S GERMANY Hap A Musso_ini1. 


(9) 
ADY KITTY VINCENT 
women that 
(Is WITHIN THE REACH oF ALL. 


(10) 
R. NAKUM SOKOLOW, 


t of the Executive of the “Zionist 
ition,” and author of the “History of 
’ surveys the wonderful progress of 
New Jew In His Hometanp 


: striking transformation that has 
ice in the ten years that have followed 
tion of the Zionist State. 


(11) 
JOHN L. BAIRD, 


mtor of television, in an interview, 


ION For Att By Next YEar. 


(12) 
[LECTOR C. BYWATER, 


d's greatest naval authority; author 
€s and Nations,” “The Great Pacific 
Sea Power in the Pacific,” etc., finds 


3. CONTINENT IMPREGNABLE, 


lite certain that in a war with Japan 
yer would at once seize the Philip- 
1 any effort on the part of the United 
val forces to retake the islands would 
fous to us. Nevertheless, we are se- 


my, 


(14) 
NORMAN ANGELL 
in an article on 
Mussotini: WHat He Stanps For, 


warns us that Il Duce will bring about a 
European conflagration worse than that stirred 
up by the ex-Kaiser. 


(15) 
ELINOR GLYN 
in a special interview on 
THE WoMEN oF THE Future 
discusses with shrewd insight 


The waning of romantic love 
How woman should captivate man 
The mystery of sex attraction 
Woman’s feline nature, etc. 


(16) 


LT. COMMANDER THE HON. J. M. 
KENWORTHY, -M.P., 


stuns us with the statement that 
An ANGLO-AMERICAN War IN FIFTEEN 
i YEARS 


is to take place, and coolly undertakes to prove 
his contention by giving facts and figures that 
should prove of great interest to the American 
people. 


(17) 
NORMAN CLARK, 


a great authority on boxing, the former Secre- 
tary of the International Boxing Union, an- 
swers the question: 


ARE AMERICAN Boxtnc Metruops THE 


(19) 
J. F. ESSARY, 


the author of “Covering Washington,” and the 
Washington Correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, tells 


SOME Secrets Anp NEAR SECRETS OF 
U.+S, Caprrat. 


(20) 
CARL BERGMANN, 


who represented the German Government on 
the Reparations Commission, gives his reasons 
why 


THE Dawes PLAN SHottp BE SCRAPPED, 
(21) 
DR. FOURNIER DAL BE: 


the distinguished inventor and scientist who 
transmitted from London the first radio picture, 
writes off the 


Comine Drvetopments In Rapzro. 


Other Interviews and Special Articles Ar- 
ranged Exclusively for the World-Wide News 
Service: 


(22) Why I Will Abolish Bivorce, by Benito 
Mussolini. 

(23) The Status of Russian Women Today, 
by Joseph C. Stalin. 

(24) Why I Believe Chinese Nationalists 
Will Yet Conquer Pekin, by Chang 
Kai-Shek, 

(25) How Soviet Russia Is Playing the 
Game of Oil Diplomacy, by M. Buk- 
harin. 

(26) Turkey is a Potential Field for Ameri- 
can Capital, by Kemal Pasha. 

(27) Carol Will Never Become the King of 
Rumania, by Zizi Lambrinu. 

(28) Why the East Is Disappointed in Oc- 


far as the Continent of the United Best? cident’s Leadership, by | Mahadima 

concerned. He ridicules the idea of a Ghandi. 

naval attack on Hawaii. (29) The Turk Has Changed His Hat But 
(18) Not His Heart, by Princess Zohreh of 


(13) 
‘(DY DOROTHY MILLS 
known author and traveler, daughter 
Asquith, has written an article on 
SHEIKS AND WHITE Women. 


iS a true-to-life pen portrait of an 
rab Sheik and reveals his rea] at- 
yards white women. 


[H FAR-FLUNG CONNECTION 


COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY, 


the last Foreign Minister of Austria-Hungary, 
and the son of one of the greatest statesmen 
of the 19th Century, re-appraises his former 
friend, the ex-Kaiser, and tells how 


Once THe Ex-Katser Wantep To 
Ratty ALL Europe AGAINST AMERICA. 


Turkey. 
(30) Why I Discountenance Birth Control} 
by Benito Mussolini. 


WIRE (By Number) FOR 
RELEASE DATES AND FOR: 
COPY FOR REFUSAL 


I STEPHEN SAMUEL WISE 


of the Free Synagogue, New York City) 
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DESIRABLE DEFINITIONS 


UCH of the misunderstanding over the so-called 
M “gross” and “net” rates of newspapers could 

have been avoided had publishers in the past 
been able to agree upon certain fundamental definitions. 
Practices have gradually developed, varying between 
cities and between individual papers in the same city, 
during the century in which newspaper advertising has 
reached its present state, and even today, after a dec- 
ade of serious effort to bring about uniformity, common 
terms of the trade are subject to varying interpre- 
tations. ree 

One of the disagreeable consequences of this in- 
definite terminology is the proceedings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against a number of news- 
paper and advertising associations. Another, and 
the precursor of the first, is the repeated effort of 
numerous large national advertisers to obtain from 
publishers the agency commission or its equivalent, 
either by placing their business direct, or placing it 
through a local contact with the publisher at a rate 
lower than the national rate schedule. 

There are good reasons for the differential be- 
tween rates accorded local merchants and those of- 
fered national advertisers. Sometimes the spread is 
greater than the economics of the situation warrant, 
but the modern tendency is to eliminate this source of 
discontent by basing the rate scientifically upon the 
amount of space contracted for, with due allowance 
in the case of the national advertising card for the 
agency commission and discount. The big un- 
solved problem has been to set up sharp lines of 
demarcation between what is national and what 1s 
local business. 

The most promising effort toward the solution of 
this question is that advanced recently by a com- 
mittee of the International Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives, and printed in full on 
another page of this issue. 

It begins by recommending abolition of the mis- 
understood terms “national” and “local,” substitut- 
ing for them “general” and “retail,” respectively, as 
more accurate nomenclature. It proceeds then to 
set out the major divisions of both classifications, 
according to practice which has become more or 
less uniform in the larger cities. It is in the smaller 
cities that the general advertisers using large space 
usually seek to drive their sharpest bargains, and it 
is in these cities that the publishers are most poorly 
equipped with definite classification standards and 
consequent ability to defend themselves against rate- 
breakers. 

The committee’s report will be moved for adoption 
at the next annual meeting of the association in De- 
troit next July. It may be too drastic for general 
adoption or approval, though that is not our opinion, 
but any steps taken by the daily newspaper in the 
direction indicated will be in the nature of genuine 
progress. 

Many, many thanks for the flood of spon- 
taneous congratulations from our friends 
concerning last week’s consolidation of The 
Fourth Estate. 


PROPAGANDA OF FEAR 


HEY did not call it “See Your Doctor Week,” 

for that might have defeated the current cam- 

paign of the American Society for the Control 
of Cancer. The “drive” to make the public conscious 
of the indisputable dangers lurking in uninvestigated 
lumps and bruises began two weeks ago and is ending, 
after a daily newspaper ration of bulletins issued by 
the society. All that the medical science knows about 
the ‘causes of cancer and its cure or control could have 
been told in one newspaper installment in terms laymen 
could understand—and practically all was told in one 
installment. The rest have been reiterations of the 
advice to “see your doctor.” 

The medical fraternity, by its code of ethics, is 
barred from the use of advertising, either as individ- 
uals or as a group, but the channels of free propaganda 
were undiscovered when the code was written and 
apparently do not come within its prohibition. We 
respect the reasons advanced by the doctors for their 
unwillingness to solicit practice by advertising, and 
we believe that the press in general shares that 


& Publisher and The 


Tht eo 


Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but 
who is able to stand before envy?—Proverbs, 
XXVII; 4. 


feeling, but the use of news columns for thinly dis- 
euised propaganda for the profession raises some 


entirely new questions. Especially is this true when 
the propaganda is focused upon the subject of cancer, 
a malady upon which the laity is hardly more at sea 
than the doctors themselves. 

For every incipient case of cancer that is directed 
to timely medical attention by this campaign, we 
venture the prediction that there are ten individuals 
in whom the fear of the disease generated by the 
newspaper articles will induce new pathological con- 
ditions. The medical profession will place its services 
at their disposal—for the regular fee—and the cure of 
an imaginary disease is often a long and expensive 
process. 

The newspapers which co-operated with the Society 
for the Control of Cancer were guided by the best 
of motives, and the motives of the Society were 
equally high, we believe. We cannot agree, however, 
that it is the mission either of physicians or of news- 
papers to attempt the control of any disease by mass 
fear, and certainly not of a disease for which medical 
practitioners can offer only the dubious relief of 
surgery. 


NEWSPAPER STYLE 


F all readers of newspapers were elderly people 
who cherished the memory of Dana’s New York 
Sun and the newspaper press of the time which 

reflected its influence, the journalism of 1927 would 
be a far different thing than it is. The old Sun had 
the substance of the news, but its readers did not love 
it so much for the information it gave, as for the 
manner in which facts were presented. Some trace 
of the old tradition persists in the present-day Sun 
and in a few other dailies across the land, but in 
the main it has been engulfed by more material 
considerations. 

The journalism of Dana’s heyday was of relatively 
small compass. Telegraphic news could be condensed 
well within the limits of a page. Features as the 
present knows them did not exist, though Dana’s 
Sun had many features which would be well received, 
we venture, by present-day intelligent readers. Adver- 
tising was modest in volume, if not always in nature. 
The telephone was a new jigger and not wholly 
trusted for the concentration of news at the city 
desk. No roaring subways or acrobatic taxis whirled 
news-gatherers on their daily rounds. There was 
speed in those days, but it was a leisurely, individual- 
istic speed that permitted craftsmen with pride in their 
work to make a finished job of each piece before it 
left their hands. 

There are many men of the Dana school in active 
work today, but the things that they did in 1890 
cannot be done with newspapers which send 48-page 
editions to press six, eight, ten, or a dozen times a 
day. The meticulous regulations of written and un- 
written style books fall before the necessity of keeping 
the wheels turning in great machine shops and feeding 
papers in an endless supply to fleets of motor trucks. 
Selecting the news from a volume that would have 
filled Dana’s Sun ten times, editing it to make a 
straight unadorned recital of facts, topping it with 
a head that will attract readers, and getting it into 
the constricted space allotted to pure news is a task 
that keeps modern editorial staffs keyed to machine 
gun speed. There is quality in the news columns 
and on the editorial pages of modern newspapers, but 
with a few shining exceptions, it compares with the 
quality of the old New York Sun as a Kodak photo- 
graph with a Michelangelo painting. 


aay 
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READY FOR THE DELUGE? 


: E look back with mixed emotions upon the 
—sk five days of Ford advertising that ended last 


week and sent a good many newspapers sail-_ 

ing into December with a record of linage gains in- 
November for the first time in months. That it 
was good advertising is obvious. That it sold cars 
needs to be proven to no one familiar with conditions 
in the automobile market. That it was the best 
piece of stage management business has seen in 
many a day will be admitted by all who have studied | 
it from the marketing point of view. a 
The great element that was capitalized by Ford 
and his advertising agency was that of suspense. 
Months passed without an authentic announcement. 
from the Ford factory beyond the fact that N. W. 
Ayer & Son had been retained to handle the adver- 
tising account. Rumors trampled each other to death 
in the desire of present and potential motorists, and 
of Ford competitors, to learn the plans of the flivver 
magnate. Sales of low-price automobiles dropped 
almost to the vanishing point as months passed and 
the day of Ford’s announcement drew obviously 
closer. Not a word from Ford, not a word from 
Ayer, preceded the avalanche of copy. Even a 
picture of the new model, snapped through the 
apparent carelessness of a Ford official, was allowed 
to cross the country in newspaper columns without | 
comment from the principals. i 
Public interest in Ford is undoubtedly great, but 
it was heated to the blazing point by newspaper) 
speculation before the nation-wide campaign and it 
was exploited to limits usually reserved for prize- 
fights when the prices and official pictures of the 
new models were released. Ayer’s subtle hint to the 
managing editors that pictures of the crowds view- 
ing the new models and estimates of their numbers’ 
would be appreciated was almost supererogatory. | 
We doubt that all of the newspaper enthusiasm 
was justified, but we don’t doubt that it was viewed 
with delight by Ford’s adversaries. The automobile 
show season is only a month or so in the future and 
we have a lurid mind picture of the tasty publicity 
dishes factory departments are now compounding for 
newspaper solicitors seeking their share of the show 
copy. | 
Paid linage in the New York, Detroit, Chicag 
and Boston automobile show issues will probably 
surpass all previous records, and unless the oe | 


develop poker faces that were not exhibited to Fore 
the guff presented for public consumption will relegate 
all previous efforts to the amateur class. Our heart 
goes out to the man who intends to buy his first car 
at the 1928 automobile shows. : 


i 


| 


It’s not too late to do something special if 
you haven't already started to bring Christmas — 


cheer to your less fortunate readers. 


LAWYER TALK 


ROBABLY the learned counsel for the Federa 
Trade Commission was not serious when he 
declared this week that the Government had 
sufficient grounds, if it so desired, to make a trade 
publication a respondent in the commission’s proceed 
ings against numerous publishers’ and agency asso- 
ciations. The ground for this possible citation appears 
to be an editorial written several years ago in sup 
port of some of the accepted trade practices whi 
the commission charges are illegal. j 
Shadowy as are the warrants under which 
Federal Trade Commission has conducted this in 
tigation of advertising, we do not believe that thi 
can be interpreted as giving the commission the r 
to summons editors to explain and defend opinio 
they have openly expressed in their columns, if tho 
opinions are couched in language that harbors 
libel or transgression of public decency. 
anyone in the least familiar with the editorial hab 
of Printers Ink, the paper in question, the suppositi 
of libel or intemperate utterance is absurd. But it is 
no more absurd that the attorney’s suggestion 
he might establish a free editorial expression as 
evidence of conspiracy. There is little likelihood 
any such attempt will be seriously made. 7 


= 


WILLIS J. ABBOT, of the Christian 
Science Monitor, with Mrs. Abbot 
turned Dec. 3, from a ten weeks’ busi- 


sss trip in Europe. While abroad Mr. 
bbot obtained interviews with a number 
European statesmen including Lord 
dbert Cecil, Viscount Burnham, André 
urdieu, Dr. Stresemann, foreign minis- 
t of Germany, President Masaryk and 
ussolini, The series will appear in the 
onitor. 
Junius P. Fishburn, president of the 
rginia State Chamber of Commerce 
d president of the Times-News Cor- 
ration, publishers of the Roanoke (Va.) 
‘mes and World-News, addressed the 
rth annual Secretaries’ Conference in 
arrisonburg, Va., recently. 
Oscar S. Stauffer, owner and publisher 
the Arkansas City (Kan.) Traveler, 
s been elected president of the Arkansas 
ty Chamber of Commerce. 
S. H. Robie, proprietor of the Chelsea 
fass.) Evening Record, has been elected 
: first president of the newly organized 
elsea Rotary Club. 
Sanford T. Church, who has just been 
pointed a supreme court justice for 
estern New York to fill a vacancy 
ised by the resignation of Justice 
esley C. Dudley of Buffalo, is editor 
1 part owner of the Albion (N. Y.) 
leans Republican. 
Maj. William H. Dearden, editor of the 
tre (Mass.) Ware River News, has 
in elected president of the Ware Cham- 
‘of Commerce. Maj. Dearden recently 
urned from Paris where he attended 
Legion convention. 
). G. Watkins, publisher of the Lans- 
d (Pa.) Evening Record, has been 
ned investigator, of real estate values 
the state by Governor Fisher of Penn- 
vania. His duties will be to study 
e values of real estate for information 
the state council of education. 
tmil Meurling, for many years editor- 
shief of the Svenska Amerikanka 
sten, published in Minneapolis, is now 
Sweden touring the country. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


ON K. WILSON has joined the New 
York office of the Christian Science 
mitor as an advertising representative. 
previous connections have been with 
advertising departments of the Easton 
.) Free Press, Morristown Register, 
hester Jowrnal-American, and Chicago 
ald and Examiner. 

eorge F. Lechler, local advertising 
ager of the Miami (Fla.) Daily News, 
ecovering from a recent major opera- 


dward Carter, editorial auditor of the 
y York Herald Tribune, is on leave 
bsence to recuperate from illness. 
. N. Falley, former publisher and 
mr of the Wahpeton (N. D.) Globe 
sh was consolidated with the Richland 
nity Farmer last summer, has been 
ed manager of the Crowley (La.) 
dian, published twice a week. 
seph E. Lambert has been appointed 
ttising representative in New York 
for The Outlook. When Frank 
isey bought the New York Herald, 
Lambert resigned from the business 
trtment of that paper and has since 
associated with the P. F. Collier and 
Reuben H. Donnelley Companies. 
wis M. Nachman has joined the Kan- 
City Journal-Post display staff to 
le the food pages. 


N THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


[ONG the first names to be proposed 
0 President Coolidge for the vacancy 
Federal Radio Commission was 
of E. M. Boyd, radio editor of the 
mnati Enquirer. 
nry H. Bassett, who has been man- 
y director of the Warren (Pa.) 
since December, 1925, has re- 
has been succeeded by J. R. 
his assistant. Ed C. Lowrey 
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who has been managing editor since 1925 
also has resigned. His successor has not 
been announced. 

Dennis J. McGuiness, basketball editor 
of the Boston (Mass.) Globe, was voted 
a life member of the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Board of Approved Basket Ball Offi- 
cials, at a meeting of that body at Bos- 
ton, recently. 

Saul Haas, managing editor of the 
Seattle Union Record, returned Nov. 24 
from a two months’ trip to New York 
City. 

Theodore C. Wallen, one of the New 
York Herald Tribune's political reporters, 
went down to the Washington bureau for 
this week to assist Carter Field and Wil- 
bur Forrest in covering the opening of 
Congress. 

John W. Love, who writes the ~By- 
products” column for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, and Mrs. Love are parents of a 
son Robert Matthew Love. 

Thomas Murphy, associate editor of the 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, spoke before 
members of the Scranton Rotary Club 
recently on the history of Lackawanna 
county. 

Joe Val, of the New York Herald 
Tribune sports department, has just re- 
nurse from a vacation spent at Pinehurst, 


Paul *May, directing the Washington 
News Service, has been named Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Okmulgee 
(Okla.) Times and the Olean (N. By) 
Times. 

George R. Loveys, who recently helped 
to cover the Vermont floods, has been 
named news representative of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press and Evening 
News at Glens Falls, Fort Edward and 
Hudson Falls. 

Francis D. Walton is covering the 
aviation conference in Washington for the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Leonard Hall, former reporter in De- 
troit, Denver and later bureau man for the 
United Press in Fresno, Cal., is leaving 
his present post with the Fresno Bee to 
return to his home in Greenville, near 
Detroit. 

W. J. Macbeth, of the sports department 
of the New York Herald Tribune, is 
spending his vacation at Havana, where 
he attended the opening of the racing 
season. 

William F. Bragg of the Fresno Bee 
Staff has had his third short story ac- 
cepted by West Weekly. Bragg formerly 
worked in Denver and Casper, and 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Charles R. McLendon of the staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune is on 
vacation. 

D. A. Brislin has been named telegraph 
editor of the Scranton (Pa.) Republican. 
His brother Tom J. Brislin has been head 
of the telegraph desk at the Times in 
Scranton for eight years. 

Charles H. Smith, formerly with the 


running it. 


Texts assigned weekly. 
Mr. Herring the liberal. 


Good for your church page. 


to tell you about, also. 


The McNaught 


Vv. V. MceNirr, 
President 


The Two-Way Pulpit 


is a religious feature that has proved its merits. 
for nearly two years, and the papers that ordered it first are still 


It is written by Dr. John Roach Straton and Hubert C. Herring. 
Dr. Straton writes the conservative view; 


Wouldn’t you like to have Will Rogers, O. O. McIntyre, Albert 
Payson Terhune or Rube Goldberg in your paper? 


If you haven’t these headliners now, and your territory is still 
open for any of them, write or wire us. » We have several others 


TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


and The Fourth Estate 


| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 
$e 


AVID I. HULBURD, Jr., formerly a 
reporter on the staff of the Washington 
(D. C.) Herald, has left journalism to 
try his hand at 
writing advertis- 


ing copy. This 
week he joined 
the staff of the 


William H. Ran- 
kin Company, 
New York adver- 
tising agency, as 
a copy writer. 

Mr. Hulburd 
was graduated 
with the class of 
1925 from the 
University of 
; Pennsylvania. His 
Davip I. Hursurp, Jr, first position was 
as reporter for the Washington paper. 
Subsequently he went into publicity work 
and was a member of the publicity de- 
partment of the Sesqui-Centennial, 
Philadelphia. He spent last year as man- 
ager of the Albany office of an automo- 
bile financing company. 

His present connection represents Mr. 
Hulburd’s first experience in agency 
work, , 


Portland Oregonian, now deputy county 
clerk of Multnomah county, and Mrs. 
Smith are parents of a daughter, born 
Nov. 17. 


Noah Z. LaMountain, copyreader and 
former political writer of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Union, and Mrs. LaMountain, 
formerly Miss Katherin Mullin of the 
business office of the Worcester Post, 
are parents of a daughter, Rose Marie, 
born Dec. 4. 


Jack Goddard, assistant city editor of 
the Fresno Bee, has resigned to become 
director of publicity for the Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers. 


E. S. Pladwell, city hall man of the 
Oakland Tribune and writer of western 
short stories, is resigning from newspaper 
work to devote all his time to fiction. 
Friends gave him a farewell dinner at 
the Press Club, Dec. 8. Wesley Robbins, 
formerly of Chicago, now court house 
man for the Tribune, will succeed Plad- 
well at the city hall. George Hyde, for- 
merly of Los Angeles, has joined the 
Tribune staff and will succeed Robbins 
on the courthouse beat, 

Antonio V. deFreitas, managing editor 
of Diario das Noticas, Portuguese news- 
paper published in Fall River, Mass., and 
New Bedford, Mass., sailed recently for 
Portugal and his native land of Madeira 
where he will remain for the winter to 
improve his health. 

Barnet Nover, political writer for the 
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It has been running 


Syndicate, Inc. 


Cwartes V. McApam, 
Vice-President 


Metropolitan Newspaper 


Maximilian Elser, Jr, 


As 1927 Ends 
Metropolitan 
Weekly Short 
Stories Will 
Enter into the 
Ninth Year of 
Proven, Steady, 
Increasing Suc- 
cess. 


Of papers which 
North, South, East, 
West, are using Met- 
ropolitan Short Fic- 
tion, the following 


began the first year: 


Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press, Detroit News, 
Kansas City Star, 
Philadelphia Record, 
St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, Toronto Star 
Weekly, Washington 
Star. 


Service 


Earl J. Hadley 


Associate 


General Manager 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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(Continued from poge 35) F 
Buffalo Evening News, has begun a series 
of weekly radio addresses through Station 
W MAK at Buffalo. 

Henry C. DeVitry, for the past 20 
years editor of L’Opimon Publique, a 
French language newspaper published at 
Worcester, Mass., has resigned to go to 
New York. 

Fred J. Walker, formerly with_Inter- 
national News Service and the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, has joint the Oakland 
(Cal.) Tribune staff on general assign- 
ment. Earl Ennis, veteran bay district 
newspaperman, has left the San Francisco 
Call to join the Tribune re-write desk. 
Warren Douglas has left publicity work 
in San Francisco to become a reporter on 
the Tribune. . 

Albert Vorse of Camp Hill, Pa., a for- 
mer member of the Philadelphia Record 
staff has been named clerk of the United 
States court in the middle district of 
Pennsylvania. 

Bliss Isely, reporter and special writer 
for the Wichita Beacon and formerly of 
the Kansas City Star, has just completed 
a new history of Kansas for use among 
the early grades of Kansas schools. 

Allan Finn, formerly on the copy desk 
of the New York Herald Tribune, is on 
the staff of the Paris Herald, Paris edition 
of the Herald Tribune. 


MARRIED 


C D. MORRIS formerly of the St. 
* Joseph (Mo.) Gazette, now a pub- 
icity man in Chicago, to Miss Alice 
‘Armstrong of Laurelville, O., recently. 

Harold Mueller, Oklahoma City Daily 
Times columnist, to Miss Madroa Great- 
‘house, recently. 

Russell H. Taylor, of the advertising 
department, Shawnee  (Okla.) Daily 
Journal, and Miss Hazel Gordan of 
Oklahoma City, were secretly married at 
Guthrie, Okla., Oct. 23, it became known 
recently. 

Robert D. Price, city editor of the 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, to Miss Gene- 
vieve A. Esterline, society editor of the 
same paper, Nov. 30. The couple left on 
a motor trip through the South. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


T. LOUIS STAR, 112-page Greater 
St. Louis edition, Dec. 1. 

Lebanon (Ind.) Daily Reporter, 24- 
page Christmas edition, Nov. 30. 

Pasadena (Cal.) Morning Sun, 72-page 
Thanksgiving edition, Nov. 24. 

Chatham (Ont.) Daily News, Pre- 
Christmas Shopping edition, Dec. 

St. Cloud (Minn.) Journal-Press, 36- 
page Appreciation Edition dedicated to 
the Great Northern railway, Nov. 26. 

Spokane (Wash.) Press, 28-page Prog- 
ress Number, Nov. 29, showing growth 
of Spokane with pictures of industrial 


plants, public buildings, and business 
houses. 
New York Herald Tribune, Model 


Flome Gravure section, 6 pages, Nov. 13. 
Boston (Mass.) Evening Transcript, 
Christmas Bookstalls Section, Nov. 9 
Taunton (Mass.) Daily Gazette, special 
New Park Theater edition, Nov. 22, 14 
pages. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


ITH the purchase of the interest of 

Mrs. Lela C. Brown in the Auburn 
(Wash.) Globe-Republican, Harry M. 
Leslie on Nov. 19 became sole editor and 
publisher of that paper. 

Sale of The Normanden, Scandinavian 
newspaper published in Fargo, N. D., by 
the Normanden News Company to. the 
Amlund Publishing company has been 
announced. 

S. F. Lucas, recently editor of the 
Tyndall (S. D.) Register, has taken over 
the Platte (S. D.) Enterprise, succeeding 
L. T. Hoaglin, who founded the Enter- 
prise in 1902. Mr. Hoaglin is retiring 
because of failing health. 

C. V. Underwood, formerly of Minco 
and Butler, Okla., has purchased the M ed- 


ford (Okla.) Patrio Star from C. Ei | 


Herschberger and O. B. Campbell. 
Fe Wy . 
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L. E: Corey, editor of the Wagner 
(S. D.) Post and a member of the state 
assetttbly, has purchased the Wagner 
Eagle, edited by A. E. Smalley, and will 
consolidate the papers. Mr. Smalley has 
been engaged 35 years in the newspaper 
field in South Dakota, Nebraska and lowa. 

Carmon L. Bates, editor of the Onida 
(S. D.) Watchman, has sold his interest 
in the paper to G. J. Zimmer of Redfield 
and will devote his time to the Redfeld 
(S. D.) Journal-Observer which he pur- 
chased from Mr. Zimmer some months 
ago. 

Grantland Trace, owner and publisher 
of the Dodgeville (Wis.) Sun-Republic 
the last 25 years, has sold the paper to 
Charles S. Bonynge, Morrison, IIl., gradu- 
ate of the University of Iowa school ot 
journalism. Mr. Trace was recently ‘ap- 
pointed state printer by Governor Fred 
R. Zimmerman and will make his home 
in Madison, Wis. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


STANWOOD (Wash.) NEWS has in- 
stalled a new Intertype machine. 

Princeton (Minn.) Union has installed 
a new Model 14 linotype. 

Owatonna (Minn.) Journal Chronicle 
has installed a No. 1 Miehle press. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald is now in- 
stalling new Goss presses comprising nine 
high speed units and a nine-cylinder color 
press. This equipment will be in opera- 
tion shortly after the first of the year. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


UGH RUSSELL FRASER, . ffom 
copydesk, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
to telegraph editor, Chattanooga Times. 
Hubert Tillery, from State editor, 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, to re- 
portorial staff, Petersburg (Va.) Index- 
Progress. 
William Amis from Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune staff, to Oakland Times, covyer- 
ing night police. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


HOWARD L. MOONEY, Jr. has been 
named foreman of the Omak 
(Wash.) Chronicle printing department. 

Edward H. Webber, 70, a member’ of 
the Boston (Mass.) Globe composing 
room staff for the past 30 years, was 
struck and seriously injured by a taxicab 
near a subway entrance on Haymarket 
Square last week. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


WARREN ROSS of the Washington 
High School of Cedar Rapids was 
elected president of the Iowa HicH 
Scuoot Press AssocraTION at the an- 
nual convention held last week at Grin- 
nell. : 

February 9, 10 and. 11 have been set 
as the tentative dates for the meeting of 
the Wisconsin Press ASSOCIATION at 
Milwaukee. 

Tom Thompson, veteran publisher of 
the Howard (Kan.) Courant, was elected 
president of the THirp District REPuB- 
LICAN EprrorrAL AssocraTIon of ‘Kansas 
at the recent meeting. This is his fourth 
election as president. 

Annual business meeting of the 
NorTHERN Minnesota EpirorrAL ASSO- 
CIATION will be held at St. Cloud on Jan. 
27 and 28. Among the speakers will be 
Norman Black, publisher of the Fargo 
(N. D.) Forwm and Mark Forkner, who 
is publisher of the Langdon (N._D.) 
Times and also secretary of the North 
Dakota Press Association. 

L. A. Kaecher, Ortonville (Minn.) 
Independent, was elected president of the 
Minnesota SEVENTH District Epitort- 
AL AssocraTion at the annual meeting in 
Dawson, Minn., last week and Orton- 
ville, was designated for the sjimmer ses- 
sion. E. Barsness, Glenwood, was 
elected vice-president and Magnus John- 
son, Glenwood, secretary-treasurer. The 
hext annual meeting will be held in 
Canby, Minn. 

Members of the executive committee of 
the Nortn DaxoTa Press ASSOCIATION 


PLAN JOINT CONVENTION 


YOUNGEST JOURNALISM 
STUDENT IS 15 


Texas and Arkansas Press Groups W; 
Also Attend N.E.A. Meet 


Charles Goslee, Hot Springs, preside 
and Clio Harper, Little Rock, secreta 
Arkansas Press Association; E. A. C 
lock, Paducah, president, and Sam 
Harben, Richardson, secretary 2 
Press Association, have been appointed 
special committee to set dates for 
Texarkana joint convention of the 
associations next spring. Tentative d 
have been set for May 24 and 25, 
these are subject to confirmation of 
tative dates of the National Edit 
Association convention to be held 
Memphis, May 28 to 30. 

Delegates of the Texas and Arka 
associations will go from Texarkan 
the Memphis convention. The newsp 
men will go to Mena, Ark., on a spe 
train and there take automobiles for 
'| through the mountains to Hot Spr 
where they will be tendered a banque 
the Arlington Hotel. Then they wil 
by train to Little Rock, where they 
be entertained with a reception at 
state capitol. From Little Rock the d 
gates will proceed to the Tennessee ¢ 


Jay Cohagan 


At a time when most youngsters are 
just getting fairly started on their 
high school careers, Jay Cohagan, who 
celebrated his 15th birthday afiniversary 
on August 30, has embarked on the sea 
of journalism, via the University of Ore- 
gon school of that profession, He is the 
youngest student in the university this 
year and one of the youngest ever to 
matriculate at the far western institution. 


STUDENTS EDIT SECTION 


Students of the journalism class ©: 
Elgin high school had charge of a 
page section, which appeared as a part 
the regular edition of the Elgin Co 
News, Dec. 1. All news, editor 
advertising matter appearing was 
and edited by the students. R. Eat 
Fedou and Sidney S. Birdsall of 
Courier-News supervised the work. ” 
section ran-more than 50 per cent 
tising, all of the copy being sold by 
pupils.’ a 


met last week at Fargo completing plans 
for the annual winter meeting to be held 
at Fargo early in February. Members 
of the committee who attended the ses- 
sion were M. I. Forkner, secretary, edi- 
tor, Langdon Cavalier County Republi- 
can; Will H. Wright, editor, Woodworth 
Rustler; W. C. Taylor, publisher, La- 
Moure Chronicle; George P. Collins, 
president of the group and editor of the 
Foster County Independent at Carring- 
ton and M. H. Graham, publisher of the 
Devils Lake Journal. 


‘ISSUES ROTO MANUAL — 


The Rotogravure Development Dep: 
ment of the Kimberly-Clark Com 
Neenah, Wis., paper manufacturers, 
recently issued a 52-page booklet in r 
gravure, called “The A B C of R 
gravure.” The Booklet begins with 
photographs and illustrates desirable 

NationaL Press Cius Post of the undesirable styles in roto types, or 
American Legion is establishing head- ments, make-up and content. 
quarters in the new National Press Build- = 
ing, Washington, D. C. The Post is said a 
to be the only organization of the Ameri- 
can Legion composed exclusively of 
newspaper men. William C. Murphy, of 
The United States Daily, has just been 
elected president to succeed Walter C. 
Jacobs; C, P. A. Baukage, also of The 
United States Daily, senior vice-com- 
mander; Charles O. Gridley, Washington 
correspondent, Portland Oregonian, jun- 
jor vice-commander; Malcolm Coles, 
finance officer, and Lieut. Col. H. Ed-- 
mund Bullis, adjutant. 

Elmer J. Kock, former manager of the 
cost accounting bureau of the New York’ 
EmpLoyInc Printers’ ASSOCIATION, has 
been elected secretary of the CLEVELAND 
GrapHic Arts Cius. Before going to 
New York City he was director of the 
cost account section of the Cleveland 
club. 

Nelson R. Darraugh, president of F. C. 
Taylor Fur Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Betrer Business BuREAU OF 
Sr. Lours at the annual meeting of direc- 
tors recently. 

Christmas party of the PitrsBurcH 
Press Ciup will be held at the William 
Penn Hotel on Dec. 21. Grafton Duvall, 
the president, heads the committee in 
charge. © 


FLASHES 


The Ohio Crowd’s outlook for 
of high trust; responsibility 
ment in. the: public service may be / 
dark,. but: we imagine its place in h 
is. secure.—Columbus (O.) State Jt 


A- culture contest between Har 
Yale is-proposed. Yale is said to 
lead in raccoon coats, with Harvart 
ing a:slight edge in openfaced roa 
Worcester (Mass.) Post. 


Authors once coveted the distin’ 
having their books published in 
Now they earnestly hope to get thet 
pressed there.—San Diego Union. 


The he-martyrs of old suffered 
but they never had to go shopping 
a woman.—Vancouver Sun. 


Neither the motorcar manufact 
the makers. of molasses have b 
satisfactorily to use the Coolidge ¢ 
“T do not choose to run,” but 
enterprising stocking merchant h 
that it just fits—Christian Scien 
tor. 


New business cycle will be a buy 
—Wall Street Journal. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


, RS. Berle Deane Maxon has started 
publication of the Graham-Firestone 
City (Cal.) News. 

Mingo (W. Va.) Democrat, a weekly, 
has made its appearance, with L. A. 
Bowles as editor and manager. J. P. 
Webb is president of the publishing com- 
pany. 

Elsa (Tex.) News, edited by Mrs. S. 
B. Kelley, is a new weekly in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley. 


The proofreaders. will need a po 
tonic now that there is fighting at_ 
netz-Podolsk, Tirsapot and Noghil 
say nothing of an expected 
Lithuania—J. R. Wolf m 
Journal. 


Big Bill might go a step far 
forbid the teaching of English 
schools.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 
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30,000 “3” FAMILIES 
Who Demand Quality Products 


And with unusual ABILITY and WILLINGNESS 
TO BUY, make it easy to get a full share of a 


$3 7,000,00 O Market In 


Bloomington and Central Illinois 
CTs Case’ 


FAMILY FAMILY 


69% 

Native Own 

White Their 
Americans 


CLASS B FAMILY INCOMES 500: 


94% of the City Families—80% of McLean County Families 
and 68% of the families in the trading area—depend upon the 
Daily Pantagraph EXCLUSIVELY as their shopping guide. 


ONE-PAPER COVERAGE ASSURES MAXIMUM 
RETURN AT MINIMUM COST 


The Daily Pantagraph. 
THE DAILY BULLETIN 


Published Evenings (except Saturday and Sunday), and 
Saturday and Sunday mornings 


Bloomington, III. 
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the Classified Managers 


CLASSIFIED SECTIONS TO BE USED TO 
SOLVE USED CAR PROBLEM 


New Ford’s Effect on Market Expected to Be Widespread— 
‘““Buy-a-Used-Car Week’? Promoted by Walker of Denver 


Rocky Mountain News—Censorship in Cincinnati 


ENRY FORD’S new “Model A.” is 

expected to have widespread effect 
on the used car market, and the classified 
managers of wide-awake newspapers 1n 
various sections of the country are build- 
ing up considerable business now by con- 
centrating on this classification. 

When millions of the Ritzy flivvers are 
on the road and orders at the new low 
prices are being filled promptly, it may 
be a difficult matter to persuade people 
to buy old automobiles. That is one 
guess as to what will happen to the 
market. There are others. To the 
Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. 
an unnamed automobile manufacturer 
said this week: 

“Tt is impossible to hazard any guesses 
concerning the used car market. There 
are many opinions floating about concern- 
ing the effect of the new Ford on the 
used car market and almost any one otf 
them is as good as the other. Frankly, 
nobody knows what will happen and I 
doubt whether they will know for several 
months. In any event, so far as the news- 
paper interests are concerned, the used 
car situation cannot result in less adver- 
tising and probably will result in more.” 

Some classified managers aren’t con- 
tent to sleep and wait for something like 
this to happen. They are making things 
happen right now .« 

H. E. Walker, classified advertising 
manager of the Denver (Col.) Rocky 
Mountain News, has started a new fea- 
ture called the “Mid-week Used Car 
Page,” 

“Tt has been the custom of the used 
car advertisers in this city to buy large 
space on Sundays and small liner ads 
during the week,” Mr. Walker explained 
to Eprror & PusiisHer. “It is my opin- 
ion, however, that this is merely a matter 
of habit, and working on this assumption 
we promoted the idea of a mid-week 
space-buying program in order to stimu- 
late the automobile dealers’ business for 
the week end, leaving the Sunday paper 
to carry them over the early part of the 
week. 

“The idea was first taken up with cer- 
tain ‘members of the local Automobile 
Dealers Association and endorsed by 
them. We then promoted the plan with 
a full page advertisement in our paper, 
carrying a full page of space in our 
classified section. 

‘We expect to make this a regular 

feature and to promote it with display 
space at least for the first two or three 
months. We-will not, however, promote 
it with a full page advertisement as we 
did on the opening number. The copy 
will decrease in size to about one-quarter 
page. 
“T really believe that any newspaper 
can follow the same plan with a material 
linage increase. In our own case our 
week day paper will only carry two to 
three columns of automobile advertising 
while our first mid-week used car page 
resulted in one page of classified space 
and we expect to bring this up to one 
and a half or two pages.” 

During the week of Oct. 16 to 23 Mr. 
Walker promoted a “Buy-a-Used-Car 
Week” for the Rocky Mountain News. 

“We had window streamers and auto- 
mobile streamers printed and prepared 
about 400 inches of display promotion ma- 
terial, presenting it to the Automobile 
Dealers Association to obtain their en- 
dorsement. This one week’s campaign 
resulted in about 10,000 lines increase. It 
was successful for the Automobile Deal- 
ers also. They had as much as four times 
the volume of business during used car 
week as they had in the previous week.” 

In Cincinnati W. H. Hershey, classified 
manager of the Cincinnati Enquirer, has 
found it necessary to censor used car 
advertisements rigidly. 

“New cars cannot be advertised in the 


used car columns,” he said. “The word 
‘new’ cannot be used in any form unless 
referring to paint, tires, etc. The terms 
‘new car bill of sale’ and ‘new car guar- 
antee’ are prohibited. 

“This rule applies to all Cincinnati 
newspapers, and while it is not a new 
one it is being adhered to more precisely 
than ever before.” 


ANTI-CHARGE SYSTEM 
SAVES OVERHEAD 


Washington Star Refuses to Accept 
Transient Advertising on a Charge 
Basis—Has Branch Agencies and 
Refers Telephone Calls to Them 


Satisfactory results with little loss in 

linage is claimed by Neville D. Miller, 
classified manager of the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star, following ‘an anti- 
charge system in accepting transient ad- 
vertising. 
_ “With the exception of merchants hav- 
ing regular accounts and a few others 
who have established accounts by reason 
of consistent advertising, all classified 
advertisements in the Star are on a pre- 
paid basis,” Mr. Miller said. ‘“‘Payments 
are made either at the Star office or at 
our branch agencies. 

“The branch agencies are conveniently 
located throughout the city. A customer 
telephoning in a transient advertisement is 
asked his location and then referred to 
the nearest branch. This has proved sat- 
istactory. A customer rarely becomes 
angry. 

“Possibly a small amount of linage is 
lost because of this system, but we feel 
it is nothing like the amount which is 
necessarily ‘charged off’ when advertise- 
ments are accepted on a charge basis 
promiscuously. It is evident that the 
system saves a tremendous overhead in 
both the classified and accounting depart- 
ments.” 

The Star has started a new classifica- 
tion called “Recommended Service.” Un- 
der this heading are advertisements of 
service, such as paper-hanging, floor work, 
furnace repairing, carpentry, and the like. 
Mr. Miller explained that advertisers 
using this classification are required to 
sign a specially prepared agreement 
wherein they guarantee the Star to give 
satisfactory service to readers who may 
become customers. Any complaint is 
promptly investigated and, if in the opin- 
ion of the Star the advertiser is at fault, 
he is not permitted to continue his adver- 
tising until the complaint is satisfactorily 
adjusted. 


Christmas Column Begun 


Trenton (N. J.) Times started its 
Christmas gift column Nov. 25 and will 
end with the issue of Dec, 24. John P. 
Callahan, Jr., is classified advertising 
manager. 


Appealing to Rural Readers 


Joseph H. Kelly, classified manager of 
the Dayton (O.) Daily News, is trying to 
reach rural route subscribers with a mail 
promotion campaign. Subscribers who 
have telephones are picked out, letters 
sent them, and telephone ad-writers call 
them suggesting that they advertise farm 
products, cider and other saleables. 


“Thank You” Ads 


_ The Lethbridge (Alberta) Herald has 
introduced a new classification under the 
head “Thank You.’ Under it advertisers 
thank those who answered their adver- 
tisements. It has met with indifferent 
success, according to R. D. MacQueen, 
classified advertising manager. 


PROMOTING CHRISTMAS COPY 


Denver Rocky Mountain News Spend- 
ing $1,000 This Year 

The Denver Rocky Mountan News 
and Evening News are backing their 
Christmas gift suggestion classifications 
this year with $1,000 worth of promotion 
copy, according to H. E. Walker, classi- 
fied advertising manager. 

“Tast year we carried about one column 
or one and one-half columns of this 
space,” he said. “This year, with the aid 
of our promotion we expect to double this 
figure. 

“This classified feature is not being 
worked with the idea of stepping in on 
display accounts. We are soliciting small 
retail stores, shops, etc., who ordinarily 
are not users of any kind of newspaper 
space.” 

The classification appeared first Thanks- 
giving and will continue until Christmas 
Eve. It is being sold at regular rates by 
the regular staff. 


NEW CLASSIFIED CONTEST 


12 Giant Barometers Showed Progress 
of S. F. Chronicle Solicitors 


A contest which stirred up enthusiasm, 
excitement, and new business was worked 
during October among the 12 outside 
salespeople of the San Francisco (Cal.) 
Chronicle, according to H. J. Harrison, 
classified advertising manager. Three 
prizes were awarded totalling $50. 

“A large chart depicting 12 giant ba- 
rometers was prepared, with the sales- 
person’s name printed in the bulb of 
each,’ Mr. Harrison explained. “The 
stem was charted and as each contract 
was received it was chalked up in red, 
keeping the staff posted as to their rela- 
tive standings. The one reaching the top 
of the barometer first was winner. 

“We obtained 159 new contracts by this 
method. All classifications were repre- 
sented, showing how diligently various 
territories were combed. 

“The intense interest and good-natured 
rivalry exhibited by every member of the 
staff was astonishing. They were down 
early in the morning and out late at 
night. On the last day of the contest 
several came in, and seeing themselves 
lacking one or two contracts to place, 
dashed out to see prospects, some of them 
with success. 

“All in all, I believe this is one of the 
most successful contests employed. A 
gain of 9,856 lines and 2,764 individual 
classified advertisements over October, 
1926 appears to substantiate this belief.” 


Caldwell Starts with 100 Ads 


J. A. Caldwell, classified manager of 
the Athens (O.) Messenger, started a 
Christmas gift suggestion column Nov. 
22 with 100 advertisements. He is run- 
ning a contest among solicitors to see 
which one of them can sell the greatest 
average number of lines of transient ad- 
vertising each week. On Oct. 21, Mr. 
Caldwell said, the largest average linage 
was 16. Three weeks later it was 26. 

‘Tt is going still higher,’ he added. 


Capron Transferred 


Keith Capron of the classified advertis- 
ing department of the Chicago Tribune 
has been transferred to the Public Service 
office. 


DAILY WINS LIBEL SUIT 


Tulsa Man Asked $50,000 of Tribune 
for Derogatory Headline 


The Tulsa Tribune was victor in a 
libel suit brought against it by Paul 
Toomey, owner of the Waldorf Cafe, 
based on a headline over an article re- 
counting his arrest and conviction in 
police court in 1920. Toomey asked 
$50,000 damages. 

Toomey and J. C. Archer were arrested 
in December, 1920, after Archer had 
struck Toomey for his alleged statement: 
“T hope to see every damn American 
run out of the country.” The police 
judge fined Toomey $19 and costs. The 
paper’s headline said,” Courtroom Crowd 
Cheers Man Freed of Whipping Red.” 


SPORT STARS BOOST 
TOKIO CIRCULATIONS 


Japanese Papers Now Sponsoring Tour 
by Vincent Richards—‘‘Stunts” — 
Highly Regarded as 


Promotion 


Athletes from America and lec 
from Europe are being imported to Japa 
as circulation boosters in increasing nut 
bers recently. This method of circulation 
promotion seems to be so successful th 
plans are being made now for next ye 

Vincent Richards, American profi 
sional tennis champion, is now touring t 
islands playing exhibition matches wi 
the Japanese stars under the auspices 
the Tokio Nicht Nichi and the O 
Mainichi, both owned by the same 
ganization. Everywhere Mr. Rich 
goes he is greeted by great crowds. 
few years ago the Nichi Nichi brought 
the Kinsey brothers and the Asahi in 
ported Charles Paddock, but Mr. Rid 
ards seems to be the favorite. 

Being excellent swimmers, the Japa 
flock to swimming matches. Reali 
this, the Hocht Shimbun of Tokio s 
a three-cornered contest during the sum- 
mer between swimming teams from Au 
tralia, the United States and Japan. 
Australians came a month early 
toured the island at the expense of 
Hochi. The Americans arrived a 
days before the first meet and left 
after. Huge crowds attended all 
meets. The Japanese swimmers we 
victorious. 

A few months before importing 
swimmers the  Hochi induced Ros 
Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, 
come to Japan and deliver lectur 
Readers of the Hochi were never let 
get that the famous foreigner had 
brought to Japan by the Hochi. 
is known about the cost of these e 
prises, but it is understood that the g 
receipts sometimes pay a large porti 
the expenses. Another Tokio newspa 
is making plans now for a stunt” 
year that will cost at least $75,000. 
is carried through, it will be the 
promotion scheme of this character 
undertaken here. 

The newspapers follow the 
characteristic to do what the co 
has done but in a bigger and bette 
There is little advertising done 
newspaper in another newspaper. — 
ers of the rival daily are attr 
special stunts. The large ne 
have excellent auditoriums in th 
lishing plants and rent them out 
low cost for public meetings. 
these auditoriums by students’ ors 
tions is especially encouraged. 
leading papers have promotion 
ments run by eager young men, 
out new ideas. Many of these me 
been to both the United States an 
rope and know something about the 1 
paper business there. They are tryt 
adapt many of the things they I 
abroad to conditions in Japan. 


NEWS DEALERS LIABLE ~ 


Can Be Sued in England for Dist: 
ing Papers Containing a Libe! 


A decision making news dealers 
for the distribution of publications 
taining a libel, was upheld by the 
of Appeal, London, England, reeé 
The Pall Mall Deposit_and Forwa' 
Company and Daws’ Shipping Ag 
Ltd., were the appellants, against | 
ments of $500 and $125, respectiv 
The case involved statements of 
American theatrical paper, Variety, t 
an official of the Musicians’ Union 
his position to arrange for the imp 
tion of foreign instrumentalists to 
the convenience of particular bands 


Moy Leaves for China 


Ernest K. Moy, American dire 
the Chinese Nationalist News Agency; 
sailing this month from Seattle for 2 
weeks of conferences and a survey 0 
situation in China. 
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OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS 


‘THE OPERATING SATISFACTION 
» ONE HUNDRED PERCENT” is what 


Ar. W. F. Herman of the rapidly growing WINDSOR (ONT.) 
)ORDER CITIES STAR writes us, referring to his new DUPLEX 
UPER-DUTY UNIT FIVE-ROLL MACHINE. (Previously used other makes. ) 


THE DUPLEX SUPER-DUTY FIVE-ROLL PRESS 


100% SATISFACTION in the pressrcoom— 
NET Production Speed, 
Low Cost, Initial and Operative— 
fea Ease, of Handling, Safety. 


The present Duplex Unit is the result of over a 
half century of press building experience, in the 
rotary and web fields. 


Materials for all parts, frames, gears, bearings, are 
selected in the light of the best engineering and 
metallurgical science for the purposes and burdens 
involved. 

Vibration is eliminated—cylinders can not jump, 
even at highest speeds—completely automatic 
oiling available if desired. 


original inventors and builders of the UNIT TYPE PRESSES, experience enables us to offer the 
tent SUPER-DUTY DUPLEX as the maximum of efficiency at minimum of cost. Extra devices at 
h extra cost without corresponding net production are waste. 


JPLEX UNITS ARE the simplest, fewest moving parts (less power burden), safest (see illustrations, 
it guards, etc.) and strongest—therefore give the greatest hour-for-hour, plate-for-plate net product. 


you publishers who are interested in press equipment: 
Investigate and compare—let our representatives give you the full story —and then you examine 
nparatively in pressrooms. FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF THE SIMPLEST, LEAST EXPENSIVE 


ID MOST EFFICIENT (net) PRESS. 


JUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
W YORK: World Building CHICAGO: 77 W. Washington St. SAN FRANCISCO: deYoung Building 
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GREEN NAMES HINMAN 
SPACE BUYER 


New Executive of New York Agency 
Has Been in Field Since 1904— — 
Experience Includes Work as 
‘Special Representative 


D. J. Hinman has been appointed space ° 
buyer of the Charles C. Green Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, C. C. Green, 
agency president, 
announced this 
week. 

Mr. Hinman 
has been in the 
agency field since 


1904, when | he 
started work with 
George 


Rowell at the 
famous 10 Spruce 
street address in 
New York. Later 
he went to W. H. 
El. Hull ees Co., 
with which ~ he 
was associated 
for several years. 

In 1915 he went with Street & Finney 
as space buyer. When W. A. Patter-— 
son left the Curtis Publishing Company 
and opened his own agency, Mr. Hinman 
was chosen to organize the various de- 
partments and install systems. He was 
for several years business manager and 
space buyer of this agency. 

The Manternacli Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., appointed Mr. Hinman 
general manager in 192) and he was sub- 
sequently transferred to this firm’s New 
York office as manager. The New York 
office was closed in 1922 and Mr. Hinman 
joined the staff of Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth- 
man, publishers’ representatives. The fol- 
lowing year he returned to agency work 
as space buyer and business manager of 
Campbell-Moss-Johnson, Inc., being pro- 
moted to secretary and general manager 
of the company in 1924 In 1925 he again 
resumed work as a publishers’ representa- 
tive, being connected with I. A. Klein 
until he joined the Green agency. 


D. J. Hinman 


PUTTING LIFE IN INSURANCE 


D’Arcy Trying Copy for Missouri Life 
Without Undertaker Tone 


An effort to put life into life insurance 
advertising copy is being made by W. D. 
D’Arcy of St. Louis, president of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, he de- 
clared in a recent address in Cleveland. 

Insurance copy has so often been writ- 
ten in the manner of an undertaker that 
when he took the Missouri Life Insur-. 
ance account, ke determined to change 
the tone. Missouri Life decided to ad- 
vertise after its ownership was acquired 
by Roger Caldwell of Nashville, Tenn., a 
banker, whose activities extend in many 
directions including newspaper publica- 
tions. With U. S. Senator Luke Lee, 
Mr. Caldwell has been building. a chain 
of newspapers in Nashville, Memphis, 
and Atlanta. 


Financial Group Meets 


The first meeting of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ group of the Advertising Club 
of New York was held as a round table 
luncheon, Dec. 2. M. Robert Herman, 
vice-president of Albert Frank & Co., 
spoke on “High Spots in Financial Ad- 
vertising.” 


Increases Capitalization 


Amendment to the charter of Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil, Inc., Richmond adver- 
tising agency, increases its maximum 
authorized capital stock from $75,000 to 
$100,000. John H. Cecil is president and 
J. M. Cecil, secretary. The agency’ has 
its home office in Richmond and branches 
in New York and Philadelphia. 


Propaganda: Any statement by our 
opponents.—Florence Herald. 


Moves Offices 


The Wales Advertising Company, now 
occupying offices in the Postum Building, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, has leased 
space in the New York Central Building, 
which will be. ready for. occupancy early 
in 1929. 


Gets Gillette Account 


Gillette Camera Stores, Inc., operating 
amateur phctographic supply stores and 
film service stations all over New York 
City, has placed its advertising with J. C. 


Bull, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, N. Y 


To Assist Scott 


Walter Whitehead has resigned as 
vice-president of W. O. Floing, Inc., to 
become associated with the Wales Ad- 
vertising Company as co-director of art 
with Frank Campbell . Scott. 


Joins Agency Staff 


Miss Mildred Sayles, formerly of Bos- 
ton, has joined the staff of Julien Elfen- 
bein, Inc., advertising agency of this city. 
Miss Sayles is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
She has had considerable advertising ex- 
perience. 


AMERICAN LEGION SOLD: 
AMERICA TO FRANCE 


Good Will Value of Convention In- 


calculable, Laurence Hills 
Editor of Paris Herald 
Declares 


The visit of the American Legion to 
Paris last fall gave the United States an 
incalculable amount of good will adver- 
tising which 
should -react to . 
the benefit of 
every American 
firm doing busi- 
ness abroad, ac- 
cording to Lau- 
rence D. Hills, 
editor of the 
Paris Herald, the 
European edition 
of the New York: 
Herald Tribune, 
who’ is now visit- 
ing this country. 

Ttemawassme tire 
best advertising 
the United States could have had, and 
millions could have been spent on an in- 
dustrial exhibition or other good will 
enterprise without approximating the re- 
sults. achieved by the convention,” he de- 
clared. 

“T admit that many Americans who 
live-in Paris looked forward to the 


Laurence Hitis 


American Legion gathering with fore-. 


boding, expecting that some few uncon- 
trolled individuals might cause disturb- 
ances which would have a bad and last- 
ing effect. Not only was this proved un- 
warranted, but the good will the Legion 
created cannot be estimated. 

“The parade of all Legion units rep- 
resenting the 48 states took Paris by 
storm and gave thousands of Parisians 
their first concrete view of peace-time 
composition of America. The French 
press is still talking about it editorially. 
The parade gave Paris a visualization of 
the magnitude and political composition 
of America it had never encountered be- 
fore.” 

The arrival of Col. Lindbergh and the 
later aviators built a crescendo of good 
will which was capped by the Legion 
meeting, Mr. Hills declared. 

The Paris Herald is stressing financial 
news and has found this a good means 
to increase circulation, Hills reported. 
The paper now carries a cabled list of 
400 selected stocks daily, a far larger 
number than the largest London strictly 
financial publications, 

He reported that advertising of Amer- 
ican firms abroad is increasing slowly, 
but steadily. 

Mr. Hills will return to Paris Dec. 16. 


& Publisher and The 


United Feature Syndicate Announces 


WILL IRWIN F : 
WILL IRWIN 
Will write the life story of ~ ae 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Qi. IRWIN is of all American writers best quali- 


fied to write of Herbert Hoover. 


Fourth Estate 


HERBERT HOOVER 


Since these two 


men first met as working students at Stanford 
University, they have been closely, if intermit- 
tently, associated. They were together in London 


when the war broke out. 


Under Hoover, Irwin 


was one of the five or six men who started the 
original Commission for Relief in Belgium. As a 
correspondent in Europe during the World War, 
Irwin kept confidential touch with the work of 


his old friend and associate. 


During the period 


of the European Food Relief, they were living 


together again—this time in Paris. 


At all stages 


of this significant and romantic career, Irwin hus 
followed not only the events, but the mind behind 


them. 


For it is a romantic career; one of the most 
romantic of the Twentieth Century. The public, 
_ which regards Hoover as a pattern of cool, benevo- 
lent efficiency, does not know that from the time 
when he left Stanford in 1895 until he. accepted 
- service with the Cabinet in 1921—a' quarter of 
a century—Hoover lived a series of extraordinary 
stories,—not the kind of romance that Richard 
Harding Davis used to write, perhaps, but the 
higher romance of dealing with the secret in- 
trigues of European governments, throwing rail- 
ways into the waste places of the earth, opening 
mines in savage jungles, standing between primi- 
tive peoples and their destroyers. 


THE MOST DRAMATIC PERSONAL STORY OF MODERN TIME: 
Detailed Synopsis and Rates for Open Territory Furnished Prompt! 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATI 


NEW YORI 


WORLD BLDG. 


on Application 


INC, 


4 


| 
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Announcing--The 45rd 
Intertype Profit-Making Feature 


A NEW 
Sole Dk 


BON TL 


with 34-channel magazines 


And it’s STANDARDIZED too! 


This new side unit (No. 3) can be added to 
any Standardized Intertype at the factory or 


in your own composing room. 


INTERTYPE E-s.m. 3 For Intertypes A, B, C, D side unit No. 3 is 
+i | (Mixer) 


olotye furnished with one or three magazines; for 
The new. side unit applied to the 


“Mixer,” gives 4 magazines on the 
side. Including the 2 main magazines 
this makes a total of 6 magazines on 


the machine. 316 different characters If more profitable and faster composition is 
ready for immediate use. 


Intertype E (Mixer) two or four magazines. 


your al I y ; INTERTYPE. 


Write today for literature on No. 3 Side Unit and other 


Intertype “Profit-Making Features” 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION: New York 1440 Broadway ; Chicago 130 North Franklin Street; New Orleans 816 Howard 
Avenue; San Francisco 152 Fremont Street; Los Angeles 1240 South Main Street; Boston 80 Federal Street; London; Berlin 


Composed on the Intertype in the Bodoni family 


National Advertiser 
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SWISS-U. S. CHOCOLATE COMBINE PLANS 
HEAVY ADVERTISING SCHEDULE 


Street & Finney Agency to Direct Account for the Consoli- 
dated Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company—de Perrot 
Is Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


N aggressive policy of sales and ad- 
vertising is promised to develop the 
national scope of 
the Wilbur-Su- 
chard ‘Chocolate 
Company, a com- 
bination the for- 


was announced 
this week. Street 
& Finney, New 
York advertising 
agency, has been 
appointed to 
handle the ac- 
count. Roger de 
Perrot is  vice- 
president in 
charge of sales 
and advertising. 

The new company represents a com- 
bination of H. O. Wilbur & Sons, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, and the American in- 
terests of Suchard, an international choco- 
late company whose central headquarters 
are in Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

The Wilbur-Suchard Company has 
also obtained control of the Brewster 
Ideal Chocolate Company, a _ recently 
formed combination of Brewster Sons 
Company, Newark, N. J., and the Ideal 
Chocolate Cocoa and Chocolate Com- 
pany, Lititz, Pa. 

Products made include “Wilbur Buds,” 
Wilbur Cocoa Cubes, “Prize Medal 


Rocer DE Prrret 


mation of which. 


Vanilla” Coating and other chocolate 
coatings, and liquors. Suchard, oper- 
ating plants in Switzerland, France, 
Spain, Austria, Germany, Poland, Italy, 
Roumania and Belgium and exporting to 
nearly eyery country in the world, is the 
leading European maker of cocoa and 
chocolate products. Headquarters of 
Wilbur-Suchard will be at the Wilbur 
plant, 235 North Third’ street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Regarding advertising plans, Mr. de 
Perrot said: 

“We are coming into the United States 
to do business in a large way. We in- 
tend to develop a highly organized sales 
force to produce volume and we will ad- 
vertise heavily. 

“We will start the new business with 
a sales volume of nearly $6,000,000 and 
we are confident that this volume will 
grow steadily as there is a vast, un- 
touched consumer market in this coun- 
try for our special products. We believe 
it will be possible for us to gain this 
market without affecting our competi- 
tors.” 

One of the competitors of the new 
company is the former Walter Baker 
Company, recently purchased by the 
Postum Company, Inc. Barton Durstine 
& Osborn is handling the Baker adver- 
tising now. 

This was farmerly a large user of 
newspapers. 


BOTTLERS ORDER NEW 
$300,000 CAMPAIGN 


Association Will Spend That Much in 
Newspapers During 1928—Maga- 
zines Not on Schedule to Begin 

in May 


A schedule is now being prepared by 
the Millis Advertising Company, Peoples 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind., for a 
$300,000 newspaper campaign to be 
placed beginning in May, 1928, by the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages. 

Approximately 800 daily newspapers 
will be used, and no magazines, compar- 
ing to other years when the association 
confined its advertising to the weekly 
and monthly media. 

Joseph R. Flynn, the association’s 
director of public relations, has been 
quoted as saying that the list will include 
“only daily newspapers which are printed 
in the English language in cities or towns 
where there are boilers subscribing to the 
A.B.C.B. National Advertising Cam- 
paign, and only in newspapers whose 
circulation can be ascertained through 
the reports of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations.” 

It is understood that billboards will be 
used to tie-up with newspapers, when 
local members of the bottlers’ association 
request it. 


“Flit” Schedule Out 


Standard Oil of New Jersey has 
started making up its 1928 newspaper 
schedule for “lit,” an account placed by 
the H. K. McCann Company of New 
York. It is understood that the program 
calls for first copy to appear in southern 
cities and gradually work north. The 
same number of cities as last year are 
said to be on the list, with contracts run- 
ning about 7,000 lines. 


Test for Prestone 


A test campaign in newspapers was 
placed this week by the National Carbon 


Company, New York, for Prestone, a 
new anti-freeze product, made by the 
producers of Ever-Ready Batteries. Two 
full pages were inserted in newspapers 
in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston, it is understood. 


Switch to Black and White 


Houbigant, the perfume account, long 
identified with rotogravure newspapers, 
was this week reported going into black 
and white in 1928. The account is 
handled by the Kastor Advertising 
Agency. 


Postum-Sanka Combine 


Postum Company, Inc., has entered 
into an agreement with the Sanka Coffee 
Corporation, New York, whereby facili- 
ties of the former company for distribu- 
tion of food products will be used to de- 
velop a national market in the United 
States for Sanka “decaffeinated coffee.” 
Ralph Starr Butler is advertising man- 
ager of the Postum Company. 


Apple Advertising Planned 


A national advertising campaign reviv- 
ing the old saw of “an apple a day keeps 
the doctor away” will be placed by 
Apples for Health, Inc., Paul C. Stark, 
Louisiana, Mo., president, announced this 
week at the Central States Horticultural 
Exposition in session at Kansas City. 
He said his association, which includes 
growers, shippers, dealers and all allied 
apple concerns, will spend approximately 
$4,000,000 in the next four years in ad- 
vertising. 


General Motors Appoints 


Gordon Kingsbury has joined the staff 
of the General Motors institutional adver- 
tising committee, and will spend a major 
part of his efforts on the new radio broad- 
casting project of General Motors, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Alfred H. 
Swayne, vice-president, who is chairman 
of the institutional advertising committee. 
Mr. Kingsbury recently resigned from his 
position of assistant sales manager of 
Kelvinator. 


THEIR 
OPINION— 


OURS 


During the first ten months of 1927 
The Indianapolis Star was chosen 
by 23 automobile companies out of 
a total of 33 represented in this field 
to carry more display advertising 
copy than any other Indianapolis 
newspaper. 


In Muncie, The Muncie Star carried 
the greater percentage of advertis- 
ing for every car except two sold 
there—a total of 21. 


And in Terre Haute, The Star also 
led the other papers, carrying a 
greater percentage of advertising for 
18 cars out of 25. 


The combination rate for the three 
Star League papers saves you 4 
cents per agate line. Are you sav- 


ing it? 


National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


«we are delighted with the results 
secured in changing over to this legi- 
ble, easy-to-read type. Since making 
this change two weeks ago, we have 
received scores of letters from our 
subscribers, and from the public gen- 
erally, commending us for this im- 
provement in the dress of our pre: 
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and 8 point is out of the question with 
us because of the additional space in 
pages that would be necessitated in 
our make-up.”—E. H. Mack, Sandusky, 
Ohio—The Sandusky Register. 

“We find that the Ionic type face is 
very acceptable to our readers and) 
ae ee Re ay ia it pee ate easier | 


| 


News was the first Scripps-Howard | erates means to make anew, and iat | 
paper to adopt the Ionic face. Since! is what it does. You could better ap- 
then, upon my recommendation to|preciate what it has done for us if | 
Mr. G. B. Parker, general editorial di- | you could see one of our old copies. 
rector of the Scripps-Howard News-/| Accept our thanks, and shake the 
|papers, it also has been adopted by| hand for us of the designer of this 
|The Denver Evening News, The Rocky | new, beautiful, symmetrical creation.” 
ponte News, The New York Tele- ion i Perry, Arlington, Tex.—Arling- 


all of which is very gratifying to cian pacing The Houston Press and The El ournal. 

We consider the purchase of til i faranemn icc ore, Very well pleased with the 
No. 5 = Pee investment | | ‘Ah prea is seven: 
ever made. ere is no Cc retween e Ionic an he 
in the old and the new tsn| © TRADE : : iS 0 : Y > E MARK © bayer we a thorough ] 
appearance of The Ind sed.”—E. W. Wilson, Prince 
Tribune has been wonder'i'lll Mes . C—The Daily News. 
proved. We regret that we KTM more we use this face the bet- 


long as we did before making the 
change.”—Wilton E. Hall, Anderson 
Ss. C—Independent-Tribune. 

“We are very favorably impressed 
with the type and have received a very 
favorable reaction from the public. 
The experiments of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company in the direction 
of producing a more legible type face 
which would relieve eyestrain with- 
out sacrificing space are to be highly 
commended. The leading optometrists 
of New Orleans commented favorably 
on this type.’—James M. Thomson, 
New Orleans, La.—Publisher, Morning 
Tribune; New Orleans Item; The 
Item-Tribune. 

“The new face has been well received 
by our readers and we have been com- 
mended by prominent citizens on our 
adoption of it. The superintendent of 
schools, ministers, doctors, business 
men and opticians, and many others 
have expressed satisfaction with the 
legibility of the new type.”—Russell 
Stirling, Trenton, N. J.—Mechanical 
Superintendent, Trenton Times. 

“Without question the finest, clear- 

est, most easily read type-face ever 
designed, we join your noted com- 
pany in a just pride for a real boon 
to the printing trade and readers at 
large. We are proud of the new face, 
and we receive no end of compliments 
from readers each day.’—Delos E. 
Brandon, Sheridan, Wyo.—Sheridan 
Journal. 
“The type is clear and neat in ap- 
pearance and, we think, improves the 
appearance of the paper consider- 
ably."-—-W. O. Brown, Youngstown. 
Ohio—Business Manager, The Youngs- 
town Vindicator. 

“We have received many compli- 
ments on our new 6% point Ionic 
dress. Set on a 7 point slug it is much 
easier to read and more restful to the 
eye than was the old 7 point dress. In 
Setting it requires so little hand spac- 
ing that the operators’ strings have 
increased over 5 per cent since the 
change.”—A. N. Damon, Los Angeles. 
Cal—Foreman Composing Room, Los 
Angeles Times. 


“The 6% point Ionic No. 5 with Italic 


is indispensable in our office. We use 
the Ionic for all legal publications 
and it also saves much hand setting 
in job work. The combination with 
Italic is very satisfactory to us and 
We are making good use of the series 
daily. If our present series should be 
destroyed we immediately would or- 
der another series of Ionic No. 5 with 
Ttalic."—Beach & Nichols, Whitehall, 
Wis—The Whitehall Times. 

“We adopted the 6% point Ionic 
after going into the matter very thor- 
Oughly for the following reasons— 

, it was more legible than the face 
we had been using. Second, the half 
Point of white space between each 
line provided relief for the reader’s 
eye. Third, it is a decided space saver 
and an economy in that we are gain- 

sufficient letters to the line over 
What we had been using before to 
average practically two columns a 
day additional matter for our readers 
and for our advertisers without addi- 

l operating cost. Since putting in 
a new type dress we have been com- 
Paring The Register very carefully 
With other papers, both large and 
‘Small, for legibility and I would not 

e the 6% point Ionic for any other 

on the market under an 8 point; 


Fter we like it.”—H. E. Vilwock, Col- 


SAN FRANCISCO 


newspapers are now set in 


lonic No.5 


BECAUSE 
IT IS MORE LEGIBLE 


Nee 


ARE YOU USING IT? 


oe 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


ville, Wash—Manager, The States- 
man-Index Company. 

“We have received the new 7 point 
Ionic mats. They seem to me to solve 
a problem that has puzzled me since 
we changed to a 12 em column some 
months ago. Our previous mats were 
too fat for a column so narrow. The 
7 point enables us to get more words 
in the line and at the same time 
seemingly enlarge the letters. I am 
sure that our readers will be even 
more pleased with this new face than 
will we.”—W. C. Jarnagin, Storm 
Lake, Iowa—Publisher, Storm Lake 
Pilot-Tribune. 

“To say that we are highly satisfied 
with this face is conservative. It com- 
bines to a most satisfactory degree a 
type easy to read and a body which 
has profitable ‘carrying capacity.’ For 
legibility, word count and genuine 
beauty it excels any news type face I 
have ever seen. For the market page 
ithe figures are as easily read as an 
eight point face. On the press run our 
pressmen are showing a marked sav- 
ing of time in getting up the proper 
color. I consider the new type face 
such an improvement that I would 
not take $5,000.00 to go back to the 
old seven point dress. We are indeed 
glad that we made the change.”— 
Harry Giovannoli, Lexington, Ky.— 
Managing Editor, The Leader. 

“We have had many most compli- 
mentary expressions upon the im- 
proved appearance of the Gazette- 
News with the Ionic face and nat- 
urally we are gratified.”—E. M. Per- 
kins, LeRoy, N. Y.—President, The 
Gazette-News. 

“We are very much pleased with its 
effectiveness. It is a beautiful face of 
type, very readable, yet sufficiently 
condensed to be a desirable newspaper 
body type. We received many compli- 
ments from our readers on our new 
dress and although we changed from 
an 8 pt. face to the Ionic there has 


NEW ORLEANS 


* Number on the day this advertisement was released. List increasing daily 


not been a single reader complaint. 
Before installation of the Ionic we set 
a portion of our newspaper in 6 pt. 


than the old 8 point we were using.” 
—Geo. W. Comparet, Phoenix, Ariz. 
—Editor, The Arizona Gazette. 

“It is being wonderfully received 
with compliments from all sides.”— 
Eugene Kelly, Sioux City, lowa—Man- 
ager, The Sioux City Tribune. 

“Since changing to 6% point on a 
7% point slug we have heard nothing 
but favorable comment and the ex- 
pression of what a metropolitan ap- 
pearance it has made in the Times. 
It is our opinion that the new dress 
has added 100 per cent to the looks of 
the paper and has also been responsi- 
ble for some increase in circulation.” 
—R. C. Patterson, Toledo, Ohio— 
President, The Toledo Times Publish- 
ing Co. 

“The new Ionic arrived and we have 
it working every day. Delighted with 
it, as it gives The American a much 
neater appearance. Have had several 
people come and tell us they are de- 
lighted with the change.”—F. W. Han- 
ton, Griswold, Iowa—The Griswold 
American. 

“We have been very much pleased 
with the 6% point Ionic which we are 
using for the body of the paper, and 
with the 5% point Ionic in which we 
are setting our classified pages. The 


Linetyped in Cloister Bold, Narciss and 7 Point Ionic No. 5, except large title line 


Century which always brought a large 
number of complaints. The Ionic 
seems to have solved our problem and 
we are very happy with the results.” 
—H. C. Young, Norfolk, Va.—Norfolk 
Journal & Guide. 

“Letters and telephone messages ex- 
pressing pleasure in the change of type 
face for the news and editorial coi- 
umns of The Daily News continue to 
be received. 

“The change has made the news and 
editorial columns much easier to read, 
adding pleasure to the ride home 
from work in the evenings, wrote a 
number of our readers. The strain 
upon the vision is reduced, they wrote, 
because it is now much easier to follow 
the print even in moving trains and 
cars.”—Daily News, Chicago, Illinois. 

“We are more than pleased with it, 
and with the surprising reaction of the 
public to the change of face. We have 
literally been flooded with compli- 
ments.”—R. D. Allen, Butler, Missouri. 
Editor, The Butler Weekly Times. 

“The reaction from the reading pub- 
lic came immediately and the day 
after we introduced the new type our 
telephones were kept busy, bringing 
us many expressions of commendation 
and appreciation.”—R. W. Hawley, 
Salem, Ohio—The Salem News. 


Paso Post. The News also was the 
first daily in Oklahoma to use this 
type, but several others have now 
taken it up. I am attaching state- 
ments from four Oklahoma City op- 
tometrists which may be of interest 
to you. In addition, we have received 
letters from a great many News 
readers, speaking highly of the Ionic 
type.’—Edward A. Evans, Oklahoma | 
City, Okla—Ekditor, The Oklahoma 
News. 

“The use of Ionic was a source of 
much gratification to the owners of 
the paper and we were the recipients 
of many congratulatory statements 
from the reading public as a result. 
The type is certainly a wonderful im- 
provement over that previously used.” 
—W. H. Marsh, Riverside, Cal—Busi- 
ness Manager, The Riverside Enter- 
prise. 

“You may be assured that Ionic 7 
point as used in the past three issues 
of our paper has made an instant ‘hit’ 
with each and every reader. You 
would be surprised to know how many 
of our friends have called and com- 
plimented the new appearance of our 
paper. To say that Ionic works won- 
ders and breaks up the monotony of 
a paper is putting it mildly. Regen- 
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BAKER ROUNDS OUT 50 
YEARS AS JOURNALIST 


President of Cleveland Plain Dealer Re- 
ceiving Congratulations—Old Timers 
Hold Meeting—Present Head of 
Daily Began as Bookkeeper 


Elbert H. Baker, president of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, who began his career 
as bookkeeper, was this week receiving 
congratula- 
tions from friends 
and associates GO. 
the occasion of the 
50th anniversary 
of his connection 
with the news- 
papers of his city. 

Mite aakeent 
started in business 
balancing the 
books of the old 
Cleveland Herald. 
He had no inten- 
tion of staying at 
that job long, ac- 
cording to an edi- 
torial tribute written by Archer M. Shaw, 
chief editorial writer, and printed in the 
Plain Dealer Dec. 1. He “switched to 
advertising and made himself such a 
nuisance to the Herald’s competitors that 
the Leader invited him across the street 
at twice the salary the Herald had thought 
his efforts worth.” 

In 1898, Mr. Baker joined the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer as business manager. Mr. 
Baker appointed Charles E. Kennedy edi- 
torial director and the Baker-Kennedy 
association continued until 1906, when Mr. 
Kennedy retired and Mr. Baker became 
general manager. This new relationship 
with the Plain Dealer continued until 1920, 
when the duties of management were 
shifted to George M. Rogers and Mr. 
Baker continued as president of the com- 
pany and general adviser to those more 
active in the publication. 

Mr. Baker was a director of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association 
from 1907 to 1924 and its president from 
1912 to 1914. He has been a director of 
the Associated Press since 1916 and a 
member of its executive committee. 

“The Old Timers’ Club” of the Plain 
Dealer held its annual meeting at the 
Hollenden Hotel and during the luncheon 
Mr. Baker reviewed his half century of 
newspaper work. The affair was really a 
testimonial to Mr. Baker. City Manager 
W. R. Hopkins was a guest and also 
spoke, paying Mr. Baker and the Plain 
Dealer a high tribute. Mr. Baker told 
why he years ago selected young men for 
important positions. He said there came 
a time when he had to decide whether he 
would keep on being the Plain Dealer, or 
whether he should try to develop young 
men who could carry on without him. He 
decided on the latter course. 

“T chose the latter course,” said he, 
“and I have not regretted it.” 


Expert H. Baker 


it. 

There are now 67 members of the Old 
Timers’ Club, all of whom have given the 
paper 20 years or more service. The 
“dean” is Frank E. Hoffman, who joined 
the composing room staff 62 years ago. 
Seven new members were added. They 
are: Joseph Zucker, reporter; Quin M. 
Gravatt, assistant financial editor; Joseph 
Lardin, press room; Mrs. Maxfield and 
W. L. Corpening of the classified depart- 
ment; Frank C. Cornell and E. A. 
Melcher of the composing room. ; 

Editor Erie C, Hopwood, retiring presi- 
dent, presided. 

The new officers are: President, 
George M. Rogers, general manager of 
the paper; first vice-president, H. D. 
Ashby, superintendent of employment; 
second vice-president, Walter Frey, photo- 
engraver; treasurer, J. H. Donahey, car- 
toonist; secretary, W. G. Vorpe, Sunday 
and feature editor. 


ANNOUNCES SUNDAY EDITION 


Announcement that a Sunday edition 
of the Santa Ana (Col.) Daily Evening 
Register will appear Dec. 18 has been 
made by J. F. Burke, editor, who pur- 
chased the paper several months ago from 
J. P. Baumgartner, T. E. Stephenson and 
Harry Duckett. 
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FLOOD CHECK INSPIRES “AL’S” FAMOUS SMILE 


The photograph shows Lynn J. Arnold, Jr., president of the Press Company, 
publishers of the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press and the Albany Evening 
News, presenting a check for $15,000 for the Vermont flood sufferers to Governor 


Alfred E. Smith. 


The check was forwarded by Governor Smith to Governor 


John E. Weeks of Vermont, who is personally supervising flood rehabilitation 


in his state. 


This check forms part of a $31,000 fund raised by the Press 


company for the benefit of Vermont flood victims. 


POLITICIANS LEARNING 
VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


Money Used for Paid Space Double 
and Triple Totals of Few Years 
Ago, Expense Lists Filed by 
Candidates Reveal 


The glad-hand, back-slapping politician, 
with his free and easy distribution of 
dubious cigars, is passé in New York 
state political campaigns. The man with 
the clever advertisement writer is now 
victorious at the polls. 

All through the formal statements of 
campaign expenditures filed with the sec- 
retary of state by both the defeated and 
the elected, the notation “newspaper ad- 
vertising” carries the largest appropria- 
tion from the election funds. 

Going into records for the few/years 
that the expenditure statements have been 
required by law it is noticed that the 
newspaper item has jumped to tremendous 
proportions in the short time. 

In almost every list of expenditures 
covering the recent election a candidate’s 
allowance for newspaper advertising has 
doubled and sometimes trebled allow- 
ances for placard printing, cigars, thim- 
bles or matches. A typical report reads 
like this one filed by a candidate for a 


county office upstate: Advertising, $595 ;~ 


entertainment, $200; printing, $42; cigars, 
etc., $36; postage, $10. 

A candidate for assemblyman in one 
county reports $95 for advertising and $18 
for poster printing. His opponent spent 
about $26 for cigars for the men and 
$18 for thimbles for the women and about 
$12 for advertising. He was defeated by 
an overwhelming vote. 

Newspapers in cities where there were 
mayoralty contests were jammed with 
full-page “copy” every day for:more than 
a week before election. In Troy, N. Y., 
where a particularly warm contest was 
waged with tax-rates as an issue, the 
candidates for mayor vied with one 
another from day to day in the amount 
of space. A full-page ad of one was 
answered sometimes with a double-truck 
spread by the other candidate. The elec- 
tion result was very close. 

Also contributing to the figures for big 
political space in New York state news- 
(papers this year were the full-pages on 
the $300,000,000 subway bond issue amend- 
ment proposition. In New York City 
alone $47,100 was spent in full pages op- 
posing the amendment. Edwin Corning, 
chairman of the state Democratic com- 


mittee, immediately sent out full-page 
copy urging voters to approve the meas- 
ure. 

It is impossible to calculate all of the 
candidates’ returns, but officials in the 
secretary of state’s office estimate that 
the advertising expenditures in the last 
election campaigns will total greater than 
ever before, 


YOUNG AD MEN LAUGH 
AT THEIR BUSINESS 


Association Puts on ‘‘Copped Copy,” 
an Advertising Burlesque—Prominent 
Advertisers and Agency Men in 
Boxes at Waldorf Affair 


Foibles of the advertising business were 
burlesqued this week by the neophytes, 
when, on Dec. 6, the Association of Young 
Men in Advertising, New York, put on 
“Copped Copy,’ original musical revue 
written by Alan Green, Wesley Jones, 
and Walter Kaspareit. Kaspareit was 
also one of the actors. Lyrics and music 
were written by R. Shenatt. 

One of the laughs of the show followed 
the scene in which a copy writer hit upon 
the original superlative of “very very 
good” to advertise a brand of pickles. 

“Oh that will never do,” the contact 
man, advised him. “It needs an arresting 
idea an interrupting idea. Here, I have 
it. Make it ‘very, very, very good.” 

The production held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel was well attended. Boxes 
were held by: Adco, Inc., Advertising 
Club of New York, American Weekly, 
Associated Business Papers, Barron Col- 
lier, Eprror & PUBLISHER, Einson Free- 
man Company, Frank Presbrey Company, 
Harry L. Reichenbach, Holland’s Maga- 
zine, Dallas, Texas, John Wanamaker, 
Kiernan and Jones, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, New York American, 
New York Evening Graphic, New York 
Evening Post, New York Evening Sun, 
New York Telegram, Paul Block, Powers 
Reproduction Company, Stanley Gunni- 
son Company, Street & Smith, S. C. 
Beckwith Special Agency, T. F. Moore 
Company, William H. Rankin Company. 


BLAZE RUINS PRESSES 


Approximately $10,000 damage was 
caused by fire in the pressroom of the 
Whitehall (N. Y.) Times on Dec. 2. 
The Times, which recently became a 
semi-weekly after more than a year as a 
daily, is owned by Edward F. Roche. 


Evening World. 
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PRESS AS “CORRUPTIN 
INFLUENCE” DEBATED 


Columbia and Cornell Teams Aun 
to a Draw—Declare ‘‘Social | 
Abnormalities 


Exploited”’ 


Misrepresentation and falsification 
the news by a press which is “the slave. 
politics and absolutely controlled by par 
sanship,” was the outstanding charge ma 
by the Columbia College debating tes 
which upheld the affirmative against 
team from Cornell University on Frid 
evening, Dec. 2, at Columbia Universi 
on the subject: “Resolved, That the Pre 
Is Exerting a Corrupting Influence , 
Modern Life.” The result was a tie. 

Accusing the newspapers of not bei 
primarily concerned with news for inf 
mative purposes, but rather of appealij 
to people through “social abnormalities 
Eugene Lowe, first speaker for ft 
affirmative, presented some _ interestij 
facts to substantiate his argument. 

“Within a certain period,” said M 
Lowe, “the New York Evening Graph 
devoted 1,753 square inches of space | 
crime and divorce, while it gave only 9 
square inches to general, local and fo 
eign news. This makes it two to o 
in favor of social disorders, love tangl 
and crime. Even the New York Tim 
printed 30,000 words on the mysterio 
death of ‘Dot’ King, chorus girl, aj 
gave it front page prominence. On Ne 
2, 1927, the New York American print 
one and a quarter columns on the Snyd 
murder case and only three-quarters 
a column on the ‘House Ways aj 
Means Committee on Tax Reduction 

The negative’s defense of the press w 
based on the argument that the go 
influences exerted by the newspapers ot 
weigh their bad influences. The Corn 
trio did not attempt to refute the charg 
made by their opponents, but pointed o 
the benefits which the newspapers conf 
on modern life through their newsgathe 
ing and philanthropic projects. The e 
posé of the fake diploma mill by t 
New York World and the St. Louis St 
the cleaning up of local health conditio 
by the Evanston (Ill.) News Index, we 
offered by the first Cornell speaker 
ample evidence of the fact that the new 
paper is a great public benefactor. Oth 
services rendered by newspapers, inclu 
ing their aid to needy families during t 
Christmas season, raising of funds to se! 
children of the city slums away to t 
country during the summer time and th¢ 
educational influences exerted throu 
oratorical contests and similar benefi 
were named by the negative side. 

I. Levy of Cornell, in describing t 
press as the “foundation and stability 
our public,” cited the indispensable fe 
tures of the newspapers, such as the pu 
lishing of stock quotations, sporting new 
“help wanted” columns, editorials, sh 
news, and special informative articles. 

Sydney S. Kirshner, who summed 1 
for the negative, argued that the new 
papers contain basically the truth. F 
cited a statement once made by Mr. Puli 
zer that “for every four dollars spent 
obtaining a piece of news, six dollars wi 
spent in verifying it.” He maintain: 
that the newspapers helped in placing # 
right ideal of manhood in the public 
mind by glorifying the feat of Colon 
Lindbergh, while on the other hand, 
caused the people to look with scorn 
few years ago upon “Fatty” Arbuckl 

The debate was held under the auspic 
of the Institute of Arts and Science 
with Prof. Emory E. Neff of Columb 
College as presiding chairman. | 


TED DALTON PROMOTED 


Theodore Dalton has been prom 
from the photographic staff to the pos 
tion of picture assignment editor at 
chief photographer of the New Yor 
Daily News. This is a new positi¢ 
created by Col. Frank J. Hause, ma 
aging editor, and places a trained phot 
rapher in charge of picture assignment 
a job previously handled by the assist 
city editor. Dalton started his new 
paper career under Charles Chapt 
former city editor of the New Yo 
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Pe Me ies baition 
The International Year Book 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
THE FOURTH ESTATE 


offers the most widely diffused and most intensely 
concentrated coverage of the actual buying power of its 
field that was ever presented to the seller of newspaper 
space or products and services used in the newspaper 
plant. 


Augmented Circulation 


The enlarged usefulness of this great standard 
Data and Personnel Reference Book 


The vastly increased interest in it and almost feverish 
expectancy for its appearance 


All Point 


to this being the Banner Year Book of the Entire Series So Far 
Remember--- 


It will be used constantly throughout the year by 

1. Advertising Agencies that control the placing of 95% 
of the total National Newspaper Linage. 

2. An overwhelming preponderance of the General 
Advertisers with whose names and products news- 
paper readers are intimately familiar. 

3. Practically 100% of the executives of the entire daily 
newspaper field. 


YOU CERTAINLY SHOULD SPREAD IN IT THE STORY OF 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO OFFER TO THIS DOMINATING 
SECTION OF YOUR MARKET. 


| 
| 
How much space shall we reserve for YOU? 


Regular rates apply. 
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Women In 


Editor 


Advertising and Journalism 


NEWSPAPER WOMAN 
STUDYING LAW 


Helen Nolan, New York Mirror, Be- 
came Interested in Profession 
Covering Courts for Albany 


Knickerbocker-Press 


Helen Nolan, new member of the staff 
of the New York Daily Mirror, is using 
journalism as a 


springboard into law. 

Every morning 
she journeys from 
her apartment in 
uptown New 
Works sitea shy sa) 
dozen miles to the 
law school of St. 
Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn. 
The afternoons 
she spends cover- 
ing the courts or 
writing sports 


for the Hearst 
tabloid. 
Hetrn Noran Three years ago 
Miss Nolan first 
aspired to the role of Portia. On the 


staff of the Albany Knickerbocker Press, 
assigned to report a murder trial, she 
became fascinated by the suave manner of 
defense counsel. Of all newspaper jobs 
she has always liked that of reporting 
trials best, she said this week. 

Miss Nolan was connected with the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press and Eve- 
ning News for four years. Part of that 
time she was household editor and origi- 
nator and conductor of the “Mary Lans- 
ing” column. Her first assignment on the 
Mirror was covering a women’s hockey 
match in Westchester. She is looking 
forward to reporting a good murder trial. 
She has three more years ahead of her at 
law school before she can try the bar 
examinations. 


Appointed By I. A. A. 


Helen Cornelius of Harpers Bazar 
has been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee on economics of advertising, of the 
International Advertising Association of 
which Walter A. Strong, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, is chairman. The 
appointment was announced this week by 
Mr. Strong addressing the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago.. Mr. Strong’s 
committee organized the new. bureau of 
research and education of the I.A.A., 
headed by Professor N. W. Barnes. 


Miss Brobeck Joins McCall’s 


Miss Florence Brobeck, lately editor 
and director of the New York Herald 
Tribune Institute, has joined the editorial 
staff of McCall’s Magazine as associate 
editor. Miss Brobeck. is a member of 
The National Association of Home 
Economics, the New York Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Women’s 
Press Club of Washington, Pen Women’s 


League. 
Newspaper Women Speak 
Kathernie Lyons, dramatic editor of 
the Boston (Mass.) Traveler and Mar- 


jorie Mills, household editor of the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald Traveler, were speakers 
at “Newspaper Night” held by the 
Women’s Republican Club of Malden: 
Frank A. Bayrd, editor of the Malden 
(Mass.) Evening News was also a 
speaker. 


Miss Schlicker With Norcross 


Miss Christine Schlicker formerly 
secretary and production manager of 
Hazard Advertising Corporation has 
joined the organization of “Norcross”, 
publishing and advertising. 


DeBoth Opens N. Y. Office 


Jessie M. DeBoth, who operates cook- 
ing and homemaking schools for news- 
papers, has opened a New York office at 


1953 Graybar building. She has also en- 
gaged Grace Forbes, formerly an assist- 
ant to Frank Harwood, vice-president 
and advertising manager of the American 


Tobacco Company, to. solicit national 
advertising. Miss DeBoth has just 
completed a school put on for the 


Youngstown (O.) Vindicator. 


Women Visit Penney Company 


Members of the New York League of 
Advertising Women recently visited the 
building of the J. C. Penney Company. 
The visitors were particularly interested 


in the advertising department, shown 
them by R. L. Whitman, advertising 
director. The trip was engineered by 


Bertha Becker, chairman of the league’s 
educational committee. 


Miss Kuhn Returns 


Irene Corbally Kuhn, member of the 
staff of the New York Daily Mirror has 
returned to New York from a two weeks’ 
vacation in Washington, D. C., where she 
visited friends now living in the capitol, 
whom she knew in Shanghai, China. 


Joins Suburban Paper 
Mrs. L. R. (Susette) Abbott, for sev- 


eral years associated with the society 
news department of the Des Moines 
(lowa) Register and Tribune-Capital, 


has joined the staff of the Beaverdale 
News, Des Moines suburban paper: 


NEW TYPE BARBER’S POLE 


Newspaper Ads Serve Smart New York 
Hair Trimmer 


A smart New York barber is using 
newspaper advertisements as a new type 
of barber’s pole to attract women into 
his “exclusive shoppe.” 

His advertisements, saleable to barbers 
in other cities, are illustrated each day 
with simple pen and ink sketches of 
different types of women, showing the 
coiffures ‘best suited to them. The head- 
line reads, “Watch For Your Type.” 

The New York barber works the 
French appeal, fascinating, it seems, 
to most women. His name is R. Louis, 
and his copy accordingly proceeds: 
“Now, madame, we have the silhouette 
effect, you will notice, if you please, the 
round shaped head—the small ears, I do 
not cover them. 

“The face is thin, so I swirl the hair 
around the head—we now have the per- 
fect contour. 

“With you, too, between the hours of 
10 and 12, and 2 and 4, excepting Friday 
and Saturdays, I will consult. For this 
there is no charge. 


BALTIMORE CLUB ELECTS 


ihe Ge Williams. ta veteran news- 
Paper man, was unanimously re-elected 


president of the BAatttmore Press CLuB- 


at the annual meeting of the active mem- 
ners Saturday, December 3. Other: of- 
ficers elected were: Vice-presidents, 
Folger McKinsey and W. Dwight Bur- 
roughs; recording and corresponding 
secretary, John J. Ely; financial secre. 
tary, William C. Watkins: treasurer, 
Edward H. Pfund: board of governors, 
Frank F, Patterson, George Garner, 
Harold D. Jacobs, George T. Jenkins, 
Vincent deP. Fitzpatrick, Judge Will- 
tams, Mr. McKinsey, Mr. Burroughs, 
Mr. Ely, Mr. Watkins and Mr. Pfund. 


“BIGGEST CHRISTMAS DINNER” 


Willis Sharpe Kilmer, publisher of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, has wired 
executives of his paper from his estate 
at Harrisonburg, Va., to begin prepara- 
tions immediately for his “biggest news- 
boy dinner,” Dec. 26. This will be the 
27th year Mr. Kilmer has played host 
to the newsboys of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, and Endicott on Christmas. This 
year 600 are expected to attend. 


Many a loud and 
cover an honest 
Detroit News, 


_ gaudy pair of spats 
Pair of cotton socks,— 
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SPRINGFIELD 


TIRES 


are Nationally Advertised in 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


Repairing 


Drive-in 
Service 


Ge. 5955 


SPRINGFIELD 


- TIRES 
Al. O. Olson Co. 


AL. O. OLSON 
M. E. GORDON 
MARY T GUYER 


1115 Hennepin Ave. 
Geneva 5955 - 


MINNEAPOLIS — 


_ The dealer “tie-in” advertisement 
above is one of 


aaa, 


which have appeared in the Moni- 
tor, from 27 different cities, since 
January 12, 1927, when the 
national advertising began to 
appear. 


A folder describing this “‘tie-in’”’ 
service will be sent on request 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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lt doesn’t require much study to determine the 
value of New England as a National Advertiser’ s 
market. A glance thru the statistical records 
proves that conclusively, for no section of the 
country offers such diversity of industry, and 
wealth accumulation. 


To illustrate: In the staple industries producing 
annually products valued fifty millions and over, 
the New England States produce nearly six and 
a half billion dollars, as against sixty billion dol- 
lars for the entire United States, or over 10% of 
the total production. 


In samie:..of the industries this market furnishes 
from 25% to 70% of the country’s total, as for 


MASSACHUSETTS—Population, 3,852,356 


CONNECTICUT—Population, 1,380,631 


instance Cotton manufactures 38%, Worsted 
goods 64%, Boots and shoes 38%, Rubber boots 
and shoes 58%, Hardware 40%, Dyeing and fin- 
ishing textiles 46%, Jewelry 40%, Textile ma- 
chinery 70%, etc. 


With these industries furnishing employment to 
skilled labor, there is plenty of buying power, 
and a demand exists for every product that is 
used in the home. Isn’t it reasonable to believe 
that advertising your product to the New England 
consumer will bring a ready response, and with 
the dealer ready to distribute your product, what 
reason then have you to stay away from this prof- 
itable market? Why not consult with these 
newspapers if you are still in doubt? 
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By MARLEN PEW 


QE wonders if civic honor is not ap- 
pallingly on the decline in this fair 
land and. whether we shall not live to see 
fulfilled the age-old prophecy of the 
world’s leading philosophers that our 
national ship ultimately will founder on 
the rock of materialism. Certainly the 
news of recent years has been calculated 
to alarm those who love America and 
hold to the democratic faith of the fathers. 
On what stuff are they feeding that men 
and women have grown so crass? 
ee kes 
S the country shocked when it learns 
that a man, educated in the public 
schools, resident of the national capital 
where the flag is ever flying and the 
strains of the national anthem are ever 
on the air, is allegedly willing to sell a 
juror’s oath for a motor car half as long 
as a city block? We did not notice that 
this revelation caused any remarkable 
commotion in the ranks of citizenship. 
Rather, it was discounted by the very 
common belief among the people that jury 
verdicts are bartered like corn and 
potatoes. The distrust of the judicial 
system in this country has become almost 
universal. As so many believe that the 
courts are crooked it is but natural that 
when they become involved in litigation 
or are selected for jury duty they thrill 
to the idea of opportunity to cash in 
through graft, perjury or privilege. No 
more fearsome spectre of democratic 
downfall can be imagined than this popu- 
lar distrust, largely with cause, of our 
legal system. 
* OK Ox 
E like to believe with the late Walter 
Page who, while American ambas- 
sador to England, wrote that “our form of 
government and scheme of society are so 
unmeasurably superior to anything on this 
side of the world that no comparison need 
be made * * * in all the humanities 
we are a thousand years ahead of any 
people here.”’ We know, of course, that 
in. the material sense we are ahead of the 
other nations of the world. As regards 
the mechanics of life the common people 
of. America have comforts that would 
have dazed the rulers of the nations of 
half a century ago. Applied service has 
given us such marvelous conveniences and 
has so wonderfully lifted from the backs 
of men the burdens of labors, that we may 
truly say that life has become a vast 
machine which operates almost auto- 
matically. Our national resources seem 
exhaustless. Dire poverty has almost 
disappeared. No people have ever been 
blessed as are we. 
cS * * 
How is it, then, amid the splendors of 
the age, that so much unrest, un- 
happiness, disorder and villainy exist 
among the people, that standards are gen- 
erally so low and that life, rather than be- 
coming more simple, has become so com- 
plex and intricate that we wonder if it 
is not a signal of a breakdown of civili- 
zation? The comforts and blessings that 
inventive genius and national wealth have 
showered upon us do not seem to lift our 
eyes from the ground. The automobile, 
the steamship, the swift locomotive, radio, 
moving pictures, entertaining newspapers, 
good homes appointed with every modern 
convenience, rich foods which know no 
season, apparel such as only the very 
rich formerly might indulge, relative 
emancipation from the back-breaking 
labor of our fathers, grandfathers, not to 
mention mothers and grandmothers; and 
wonderful systems of security, such as a 


safe banking system and reliable and 
cheap insurance—all these and many 
other material benefactions have not 


raised the social standard of the American 
people or created in us virtues which can 
be compared to those of past generations. 


If any “30” gossip doubts this assertion 
we may only ask him to analyze the 
ethics of his own circle of personal ac- 
quaintances. Among them how many 
would perjure themselves to win a law- 
suit? How many would sell a vote or, 
if not that, risk the discomfort and 
annoyance involved in the act of publicly 
challenging the illegal vote of a neigh- 
bor? How many vote at all? How 
many are willing to serve on juries? 
How many wink, blink and smile at 
graft, both in business and in politics? 
How many practice unostentatious 
charity? How many are faithful in 
their domestic lives? How many are 
actual thieves and scoundrels in busi- 
ness, wolfishly devouring all that comes 
within reach? How many are willing 
to deny a stomach craving to honor a 
constitutional provision that denies man’s 
right to trade in alcoholic beverages? 
How many honor truth or will make 
any personal sacrifice in its name? Do 
you know men who seem to be respect- 
able who, for “their price,’’ would fire 
a tenement, rob a blind man, bribe a 
public official, cheat an orphan or any 
other contemptible act short of murder? 
Newspaper men who are in close contact 
with life, not as many unsophisticated 
people idealize it, but as it really exists, 
know all too well that the modern 
ethical standard does not average high 
and every day’s newspaper records an- 
other chapter in the great tragedy of the 
moral degeneration of the race. 
* Ok OK 

ig is a candid criticism that the weak- 

est feature of the American newspaper 
press today is lack of spiritual values. 
Many editors have become actually fear- 
ful of being charged with “preaching,” 
as if that were a high crime, and almost 
every newspaper writer, editor and pub- 
lisher avoid “controversy” as if it were 
the black plague of journalism. And 
yet, we believe, candid discussion of the 
day’s evils, particularly when in direct 
terms and with local application, strikes 
the very note that people want to hear 
whether from the pulpit, radio, lecture 
platform or press. There is such a thing 
as making circulation through a_ policy 
of high-minded advocacy of civic right- 
eousness and individual morality. 

* *K 

[\ the fifth century before Christ, in 

Athens, a race of men lived who 
scorned the dehumanizing elements of 
mere work-a-day existence, sordid 
barter and trade, gormandizing and 
vulgar display. That race gave to the 
world an art, literature and a culture 
which to this day has no equal. Beauty, 
truth and honor were their gods. We 
have found, and will increasingly find, 
that the clatter of the vast standardizing 
machine we have built up for our hap- 
piness and well-being is no substitute 
for the spiritual values that live in an 
appeal to the mind rather than the flesh 
of mankind. 


BANDIT KILLS REPORTER 


H. C. Peter, Jr., of Buffalo Times Shot 
By Prowler at His Home 


Herbert C. Peter, Jr., 39, reporter and 
columnist on the Buffalo Times, died in 
the General Hospital there Dec. 2, from 
a bullet wound inflicted by a robber he 
surprised in his home. Peter, who was 
alone at the time, lay unconscious for 
36 hours hefore -he was discovered by his 
sister, who is the wife of Burrows 
Matthews, president of the Buffalo 
Cowrier-Ex press. 

At the hospital the reporter rallied 
enough to give a meager description of his 
assailant, but no arrests have been made. 


and The Fourth Estate 


Peter, a graduate of Williams College, 
in addition to working on the Times, con- 
ducted a column in the Courier-Express. 
During the war he served overseas with 
an ambulance corps, after being refused 
by the army on account of defective eye- 
sight. 


MUST DEFEND LIBEL SUIT 


Judge Refuses to Quash Action Against 
Tulsa (Okla.) World 


Motion to quash service on O. O. 
Owens, the Tulsa World and Eugene 
Lorton, its publisher and editor, in the 
$200,000 libel suit brought by Justice J. 
W. Clark of the state supreme court, 
was overruled by Judge Tom G. Cham- 
bers in district court, Oklahoma City, 
recently. $ 

Judge Chambers gave defendants 20 
days in which to file their answer to 
the plaintiff’s petition. 

Justice T. F. Branson has a similar 
suit pending against the same defendants 
for slightly more than $200,000. 

Justice Fletcher 
awarded a verdict of $100 in district 
court in his suit against Owens, the 
newspaper and Lorton. All the suits are 
based on a political advertisement run in 
the Tulsa World. 


RECEIVER FOR DAILY 


Evanston’  (Iill.) | News-Index Wil 


Continue with New Editor 


The Evanston News-Index, which has 
existed in Chicago’s north shore suburb 
as a newspaper and publishing concern for 
50 years, has been placed in receivership. 
The paper announced that the receivers, 
H. Ellis Sidley and Edwin D. Buell, had 
changed the name to the Evening News- 
Index and that it will continue to be pub- 
lished daily. The receivership, it was 
explained, was adopted to line up old debts 
of the concern and make arrangements 
for paying them. 

Important changes in personnel took 
effect Dec. 5. Allen D. Albert, editor and 
publisher of the News-Index since last 
summer, and two of his sons retired. 
‘Joseph P. Northrop became editor and L. 
D. Leavitt superintendent of commercial 
printing. 


CENSORS SCHOOL ADS 


The Federal Trade Commission this 
week announced that it had ordered the 
School of Applied Arts, Battle Creek, 
Mich., to desist from representing in ad- 
vertising and correspondence that it was 
offering courses at cut prices for quick 
enrollments, and that it was giving free 
of charge, books, tools, and appliances. 


COMMERCE THREATENS ART 


A receiver for the Boston (Mass.) 
Press ‘Club is sought by the Berry Wales 
Company of Boston, wholesale’ beef 
dealers, who aver in their bill of equity 
that the club has failed after 30 days 
to pay an execution for $215.91 taken 
out on a judgment of $209.66 and costs 
in the municipal civil court. 


Full-page Comics 


Page mats or ready- 
print sections—eight 
distinct comics in 
four pages. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Riley recently was’ 


JUDGE DENIES MOVE TO 
CITE REPORTER ~~ 


Remus, on Trial for Murder, Attempts 
to Have Dudley Nichols, of New 
York World, Held for Con- 
tempt of Court 


A motion asked by George Remus, 
bootlegger lawyer on trial for wife 
murder in Cincinnati, to have Dudley 
Nichols, reporter of the New York 
World, cited for contempt of court was 
denied Dec. 5 by Judge Chester R. 
Shook, before whom the Remus trial is 
being prosecuted. 

The petition was based on a story Mr. 


Nichols wrote for the New York World | 


containing the signed statement of Ruth 
Remus to the effect that Remus had lied 
about her mother. The petition drew 
fire from Prosecutor Charles P. Taft, 
2nd, son of Supreme Court Justice Taft, 
who averred, “although we do not repre- 
sent Mr. Nichols,’ that “a complaint 
of this kind comes with little grace from 
the defendant, who has shown by his very 
statement that he does not dare take the 
witness stand and be cross-examined upon 
the statements which he has made in the 
public press.” 

In his dispatch to the World reporting 
the attempt to hold him for contempt, 
Mr. Nichols said that in arguing the 
motion Remus “pointed out with a 
relevance that continues to be completely 
obscure to this correspondent, that in 
connection with the Remus case ‘fifty- 
three deaths have taken place within 38 
months,’ and all of them sudden.” 

Judge Shook in ruling on the motion 
said he had read Mr. Nichols’ article 
and considered it as no reflection on the 
court. 


JOINS A. N. P. A. 


The Steubenville (O.) Herald-Star has. 
been elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, it 
was announced this week. 


Whenever you see 
a dispatch signed by 


George 
D. 
Moulson, 


cotton 
expert, 


you know the paper that prints 
it has the exclusive city-of-pub- 
lication rights of the financial 
service of 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


Average 
Net Paid Circulation for 
October 


Evening Morning 
248,321 245,302 


Sunday 


289,208 


THE WEEKLY STAR 
479,636 


THE KANSAS 
CITY STAR 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


Member A. B. C. Member A. B. P. 


You Can Afford To Buy 
What You Believe In 


The decision to make an advertising appropriation is primarily a 
matter of believing in what you have to sell—and belief in the power 
of advertising. 


When a newspaper operator is convinced that it is necessary to 
employ additional circulation men or to increase his office equip- 
ment or to invest in machinery, his conviction of the need inspires 
him to arrange for financing the purchase. 


You can afford to buy what you believe you need. Some manu- 
facturers have so understood the value of advertising that, when 
necessary, they have borrowed the money to finance their cam- 
paigns. They believed in advertising and found a way—and they 
profited. 


For a newspaper to arrange for weekly representation in the adver- 
tising columns of EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH 
ESTATE is not necessarily a large investment. Space is sold in any 
size, from one inch to a double page or more. 


Recognized as the authoritative newspaper advocate, EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE has become an 
institution widely known and valued by national advertisers. 
Readers of EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH 
ESTATE invested 95 per cent of all the money invested in news- 
paper advertising during 1926. This business was placed by 932 
national advertisers through 560 agencies covered by EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


Concentrate your advertising in the 
one publication which advocates news- 
paper advertising exclusively and 
which covers 95% of the field. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 
1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 
Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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EFFICIENT LIBRARY IS INDISPENSABLE 
| TO A MODERN NEWSPAPER 


Viewed As a Major Department by C. E. Broughton, Publisher 
of Sheboygan Press—Lax Methods Taboo 
—Makes Papers Accurate 


By NORMAN J. RADDER 


Associate Professor of Journalism, Indiana University 


6A LIBRARY is indispensable to any 
newspaper.” 

This is the mature opinion of C. E. 
Broughton, editor of the Sheboygan Press, 
who has 40 years of experience in jouirnal- 
ism to back up his judgment. 

When the Press moved into its hand- 
some $150,000 home two years ago, the 
library was recognized as one of the 
major departments and was given a sepa- 
rate room. 

In saying that “a library is indispensa- 
ble to any newspaper,” Mr. Broughton 
means to emphasize the word “any.” 
Country weeklies as well as small dailies 
and metropolitan papers need a library, 
he is convinced. 

The Press is efficiently managed from a 
business point of view, as every news- 
paperman in Wisconsin knows. There- 
as when Mr. Broughton draws a com- 
parison from the business office there is 
a considerable point to it. He says that 
not having a library for the newspaper is 
like the old-fashioned way of not knowing 
the overhead. In either case, you are 
lacking valuable information that you 
should have; in either case there is waste. 

For three months the writer had the 
opportunity to observe how the library 
fits into the work of all departments of 
the Press. Here are some of the out- 
standing services that justify the library: 

1. The library prevents waste. Hun- 
dreds of mats and cuts are sent to news- 
papers in the course of a year. Some 
come from candidates running for office, 
some are made by the newspaper, some 
come from syndicates. Many of these 
can be used again. If you don’t have a 
place to put them and somebody whose 
specific duty it is to file them and know 
where they can be obtained at a moment’s 
notice, your paper either will go to press 
without an interesting cut that it ought 
to have or you will be put to the expense 
of getting another one. 

2. The library enables reporters to write 
more interesting, more accurate, and more 
informative stories. It enables a new re- 
porter to write a story with “background,” 
that is, the kind of a story that a veteran 
who knows the town’s history is supposed 
to be able to write. 

3. The library aids the local advertis- 
ing department in supplying information 
for community ads. 

4. The library aids the national adver- 
tising department in supplying statistics 
asked for by national advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies—statistics on popula- 
tion, trading area, retail outlets, etc. 

5. The library tends to prevent trouble 
which might develop into libel suits. 

6. There are hundreds of little detail 
jobs around a newspaper office which 
logically fall to the librarian, if you have 
one, and can be most efficiently performed 
by her. 

Cuts, mats, and photographs are not the 
only thing filed in the Press library. The 


library contains clippings relating to 
15,232 subjects. There are 1,068 cuts and 
photographs of Sheboygan men and 


women and 2,785 mats, castings, and pho- 
tographs of men and women outside of 
Sheboygan County. Please bear in mind 
that 15,232 is the number of subjects on 
which information is filed. In other 
words, it is the number of envelopes. 
Some envelopes contain hundreds of clip- 
pings, the number of individual clippings 
probably exceeding 100,000. Important 
topics are subdivided. Take, for instance, 
the subject “Cheese.” Sheboygan County 
is the world’s cheese center. A reporter 
searching for information on some par- 
ticular phase of the cheese industry in 
Sheboygan County will find within the 
cheese envelope a number of folders each 
labelled with some important subdivision 
of the subject, such as history of the 
cheese industry in Sheboygan County, 
yalue of cheese produiction, number of 


cheese factories, Wisconsin Cheese Pro- 
ducers Federation, types of cheese manu- 
factured, etc. 

Clippings are obtained from the Press 
and from eight magazines. They cover 
everything from cyclones, floods, murders, 
fires, mine disasters, accidents, crimes, 
divorces, histories of business concerns, 
activities of clubs, political events, law- 
suits, circuit court cases, histories and 


-- Looking over the daily batch of material ~ 


from NEA, Frederick Haskins, and other 
services. The city editor has final decision 
on what is to be used. About an hour a 
day on this. 

Handling releases for fiction, comics, 
features, speeches, etc. This takes about 
a half an hour a day. 

Reading the front page of country edi- 
tion to catch errors for correction in city 
edition. 

Checking features in paper. 

Writing daily chronology. 

Handling correspondence for “The Edi- 
tor’s Mail Box” department. 

Getting out the weekly Household Page, 
most of which is syndicate material. 

Mapping out advertising campaigns for 
serials and features. 

Keeping record of fatal accidents. 

Returning photographs to persons from 
whom reporters may have borrowed them. 

Getting advance copies of speeches. 


Miss Marion Koch, librarian of the Sheboygan Press, and assistant, Miss 


Florence Kennedy. 


general material on schools, churches, 
parks, playgrounds, sports, to biographies 
of Sheboygan County people and persons 
prominent in state, national, and inter- 
national affairs. The biographies of She- 
boygan County men and women were ob- 
tained by means of questionnaires sent out 
by the librarian. 

The equipment of the library consists 
of six four-drawer clipping cabinets; 2 
six-drawer clipping cabinets; four cut 
cabinets, two for l-column cuts and two 


for 2-column cuts; and typewriters and’ 


desks for the librarian and her assistant. 
When the Press moved into its new plant 
in 1925, the library was placed in a room 
16 by 36. This room was’ outgrown in 
two years. The enlarged room which has 
just been completed is an L-shaped room 
with a floor space of 247 squaré feet. It 
is centrally located with reference to the 
news and advertising departments. In 
fact, the success of the library is directly 
dependent upon its accessibility. 


Obviously, then, the cost of the equip-, 


ment or the room it fakes should not 
deter a small daily or a weekly from hav- 
ing a library. Nor is the salary item a 
prohibitive factor. Only about half of the 
working time of Miss Marion Koch, li- 
brarian, and Miss Florence Kennedy, her 
assistant, is taken by clipping, filing, and 
answering requests for information. The 
rest of their time is taken up with duties 
which dovetail naturally and logically into 
their library work. 

Take this matter of the chronology 
which the Press, like many other news- 
papers, prints on Dec. 31. Years ago a 
reporter would start on it early in De- 
cember. It was a big job to go through 
the files. Now Miss Koch writes a daily 
chronology, and the task is simple. 

This is but one example. A complete 
list of the librarian’s duties might be of 
interest to other publishers who are con- 
cerned over the overhead that the estab- 
lishment of a library might entail : 

‘Opening the mail and distributing it 
among the various departments. This 
takes about an hour a day. In opening the 
mail she is ever on the alert for material 
which may not be of immediate value but 
which might well be filed for future refer- 
ence, 


The picture shows one wing of the L-shaped library. 


Getting advance material on conven- 
tions. 
Dating up coming events in city editor’s 


future book. This serves as a doublé 
check. 
Assuming responsibility for lending 


cuts, photographs, mats, books or other 
material which newspapers or individuals 
wish to borrow. A notebook and red card 
record is kept. 

Answering questions for readers. 

Listing deaths from each edition for city 
and county subscription department. This 
is done to avoid billing a deceased person 
for the paper. 

Conducting promotion contests, suich as 
bird contests, music memory contests, etc. 

Filing releases and checking them. 

Reading (when there is time) the bound 


volumes of the Press antedating the es- 


tablishment of the library in order to 
gather information for the library files. 

Taking charge of the Christmas charity 
work of the paper. 

The assistant librarian, too, 
duties besides those of clipping and filing. 
She serves as stenographer to the libra- 
rian, edits correspondence, reads page one 
for errors, reads daily papers and clips 
from them all references to Sheboygan, 
pastes up a scrap book of all editorials in 
the Press, makes a scrap book of the 
“Cozy Corner,” an original feature depart- 
ment, and a scrap book containing ma- 
terial on the Press and C. E. Broughton 
whch has appeared in other néwspapers 
and magazines. 

Two sizes of envelopes, 5 x 8 and 
10 x 15, are used for filing clippings. 
Mats are filed in envelopes size 3 x 5, 5%4 
x 8, and 10 x 15. Oversized photographs 
are filed in large envelopes in special 
equipment. Negatives are not filed in the 
library but are kept by the staff pho- 
tographer. 

Clippings are filed alphabetically by 
name and subject heading. Subject head- 
ings are chosen according to the most 
general name and the name most likely 
to be remembered. A card cross-reference 
system is an important feature of the 
clipping files. Clippings of only temporary 
value are not filed but are given to the 
reporter covering the assignment. Every 
six years all the clippings ‘are sorted and 


has other 


12 YEAR OLD SCHOOLBOY- | 
YOUNCEST L. I. EDITOR | 


ONG ISLAND’S youngest edi-* | 
tor is twelve-year-old Henry ~ 
H, Dyrsen, Jr., whose one-page | 
paper, the Valley Stream Gossip } 
and Back Yard News, printed on — 
a mimeograph machine, is pub- | 

lished weekly. 
Young Drysen writes of sports, 
personal news of the immediate 


neighborhood of his home at 60 
Catherine Street, Valley Stream, a 
bit of health advice, boosts local 
movements and publishes five or 


six ads in each issue. “How Much 
Deo You Know?” questions are 
printed in one column, answers 
in another. 

The Gossip and Back Yard News 
pays its way. “I make about $2 
on every issue,” Drysen says. 
Single copies sell for five cents 
and the ads cost ten cents per 
issue. 


those unlikely to be of value are discarded, 

The librarian indicates on a red card 
the withdrawal from her files of cuts, 
mats or photos. A daily check-up is made 
on material out. This alertness on the 
part of the librarian has caused reporters 
to be prompt in returning material. 

It is the news department, of course, 
which uses the library most frequently. 
It is surprising, however, to what extent 
other departments as well may learn to 
use the services of a centrally located ref 
erence department. For instance, when 
the Press was running a series of full- 
page ads built around the idea of “Selling 
Sheboygan to Sheboygan,” it was neces- 
sary for the writer of those advertisement- 
editorials to have a large amount of data 
on the value of products manuifactured in 
Sheboygan, the payroll, number of work- 
ers, number of children in schools, miles 
of paved streets, variety of products manu- 
factured in the city, value of agricultural 
products of the county, and a, wealth of 
similar data. Most of this was readily at 
hand in the library. If it wasn’t, the li- 
brarian knew where to get it. 

Mr. Broughton says that while it is 
generally conceded that the lawyer needs 
a library, it isn’t so generally understood 
that the newspaperman has just as much 
use for his library, although it usually is 
more of a library of clippings than of 
books. Yet this is the case, he is con- 
vinced. : 

The librarian of the Press is a member 
of the Newspaper Group of the Special 
Librarians Association of the American 
Library Association. i 
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MOVES PARIS OFFICE 


United Press Leaves Historic Suite For 
More Modern Rooms ua 


The Paris Bureau of the United Press 
moved, Nov. 28, from its offices in the 
Honore Pavillion to 25 Boulevard des 
Italiens. The new establishment ‘is one 
of the most thoroughly modernized office 
suites in France. The news room (is 
equipped with a horseshoe news table and 
is connected by direct wire with the cable 
and wireless companies. Reception rooms 
are fitted with period furniture. 4 

The former office of the United Press 
was built about 1750. In the Honore 
Pavillion, the Duc de Richelieu met 
Madame Du Barry, who later became the 
favorite of Louis XV. a 
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ELEVATED WINS SUIT __ 


A directed verdict for the Boston El- 
evated Street Railway Company de- 
fendant in a suit for $1,500,000 brought: 
by the Union Car Advertising Company 
of New York was ordered by Judge 
Elisha H. Brewster of Federal Court at 
Boston Wednesday. The advertising 
company filed suit after it claimed its: 
bid to place advertising in Boston ree 
cars had been rejected by the latter and 
given to another firm. The plaintiff wi 
appeal. ‘ 


; What’s What in 


Editor & Publisher 


the Feature Field 
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SYNDICATE PLANS TO 
“PSYCH” CANDIDATES 


McClure Engages George Dorsey, Au- 
thor of “Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings’’—Irwin to Write 


Hoover’s Life for United 


Among the trained seals who will re- 
port the political conventions next year 
for newspapers will be George A. Dorsey, 
author of “Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings.’ Mr. Dorsey has signed a con- 
tract with the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. The contract provides that Mr. 
Dorsey will “psycho-analyze the candi- 
dates, the delegates and the crowd.” 

Bell Syndicate has obtained the second 
serial rights to Mr. Dorsey’s book, which 
has been one of the best sellers for three 
years. 

Another feature of political’ flavor an- 
nounced this week by the United Feature 
Syndicate was the life story of Herbert 
Hoover to be written for first publication 
im newspapers by Will Irwin. From the 
time when they were fellow students at 
Stanford University in California, Mr. 
Irwin has been closely associated with 
Mr. Hoover. Mr. Irwin’s story will be 
ready to start early in January, according 
to Howard Wheeler, general manager of 
the syndicate. 


. aii ie rece “Writes Book 


Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, financial 
writer of the Consolidated Press Associa- 
tion and Current News Features, has 
written a new book called “Financial Ad- 
vice to a Young Man” and published by 
Simon & Schuster, New York. Mr. 
Rukeyser’s first book, “The Common 
Sense of Money and Investments” is now 
in the third edition. 
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Ullman Resigns from Star 


William Ullman has resigned as auto- 
mobile editor of the Washington (D. C.) 
Siar to devote his entire attention to the 
Ullman Feature Service, which he or- 
yanized six years ago. In addition to 
sutomobile features, Mr. Ullman’s syndi- 
sate now handles aviation, educational, 
‘adio and business releases. 


McAnney Joins N. Y. Post 


B. O. McAnney, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Newspaper Features, and 
fore “that night city editor of the 
Vew York Herald Tribune, has joined 
he New York Evening Post as feature 
ditor. Mr. McAnney has been with 
Metropolitan for the past two years, 
elling features and editing. 


Writing Hollywood Column 


Mollie Merrick’s column of movie com- 
nent and gossip will be syndicated na- 
ionally shortly by the McClure News- 
apér Syndicate. It is called “Holly- 
vood: In Person.” Miss Merrick was 
ormerly feature writer on the San Fran- 
asco Bulletin and the San Francisco 
2xaminer, 


Feg Murray Back 


Feg Murray, sports cartoonist, whose 
vork is syndicated by the Metropolitan 
Newspaper Service is back in New York 
fter a visit to the Pacific Coast. While 
n California, the Graphic Arts Depart- 
nent of Stanford University held an 
xhibition of Mr. Murray’s drawings. 


World-Wide Handling Celebrities 


World-Wide News Service announces 
list of celebrities as contributors to its 
ervice offered in blanket form or sepa- 
ately. Among them are Clarence Dar- 
ow, Admiral Von Tirpitz, Lady Kitty 
‘incent, Ramsay MacDonald, and 
unt Julius Andrassy. 

é cosas avs, 

Engagement Announced 

l¢@ engagement of Albert Zere, 
tor of “Two Orphans,” to Miss 
_ Biederman, daughter of Louis 


J 


Biederman, of the King Features Syndi- 
cate, has just been announced. Zere is 
also on the staff of the King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 


Ellis Has New Feature 


A daily bedtime Bible story by William 
T. Ellis, launched as a companion piece 
to Dr. Ellis’ weekly Sunday school lesson, 
will be offered newspapers by United 
Features Syndicate next month. Dr. Ellis 
recently returned from his third journey 
to Bible lands. 


“We’’ to Start Jan. 8 


Publication of “We” in newspapers is 
scheduled to start Jan. 8, King Features 
Syndicate announced this week. King 
obtained second serial rights to Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s book gome time 
ago. 


McClure Gets Woolrich Book 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate has ob- 
tained second serial rights to “Children of 
the Ritz,” prize winning novel by Cornell 
Woolrich. It will be offered for news- 
paper publication early in January. 


Ade Thinks Up Another 


George Ade, humorist, has concocted a 
new weekly comic feature for the Bell 
Syndicate, called “Artia.’ It is the biog- 
taphy of a wisecracker. Henry Harmony 
will illustrate the weekly articles. 


Expands Service 
Robert K. Doran, editor and general 
manager of the Doran-Smith Trade 
Press Service, Buftalo, has expanded the 
service to include the states of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Holiday Features Announced 


International Syndicate, Baltimore, this 
week announced a list of holiday features, 
including full pages appropriate for 
Christmas and the new year. 


New Payne Strip 
Barrie Payne, creator of the golf strip, 
“McDuffer,” is drawing a new strip, 
“The Gabbs,” for Publishers Syndicate 
of Chicago. 


De Beck in Florida 
Billy De Beck, who draws “Barney 


Google and Spark Plug,” is spending part | 


of the winter in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Pim in Alabama 
Paul Pim, creator of the pictorial strip 
feature “Telling Tommy,” is spending 
the winter in Birmingham, Ala. 


New Van Duzer Serial 


Winifred Van Duzer has written a new 
serial for King Features Syndicate called 
“The Constant Flame.” 


Montague Transferred 
Richard Montague has been transferred 
from the Cleveland to the New York 
office of NEA, Inc. 


CARTOONS TO SELL SHIRTS 


Gluyas Williams Drawing Copy for 
Weber & Heilbroner 


Cartoons, commonly salesmen in the 
employ of politicians, are being used ef- 
fectively in New York this Christmas 
time to sell shirts for Weber and Heil- 
broner. 

Gluyas Williams is the artist producing 
the illustrations. A recent cartoon pic- 
turned a professorial African explorer 
trembling before “Chief Nairobi,” who has 
ordered a lavender Manhattan shirt for 
his favorite wife. 

The copy is in letter form, the explorer 
writing to his wife Amelia, saying: 4 

“Go to Weber & Heilbroner, do what 
I’ve always asked you to do, send me 
pink Manhattan Shirts for Christmas.” 


and The Fourth 


: 


Estate 


ery | hatcclas 


Echoed 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A 
soul-wracking, melancholy cry that has _ re- 
sounded in the halls of time since Egypt was 
young and the pyramids were but a dream. 


me, ee OC 


among them nearly 2,000 years ago. And in 
His great compassion He laid His hands upon 
them and gave them comfort. 


But even in this advanced age the agonized 
cry of the leper is raised, unheard, lost on the 
winds of the sea and stifled by the loneliness 
of far-off islands where millions of lepers this 
very hour are living a walking, breathing 
death. Actually, millions there are—men, 
women and helpless little children who never 
should feel the hand of leprosy. Thousands 
of these are under the American flag in the 
world’s greatest leper colony at Culion in the 
Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions 
are suffering and dying needlessly. It is as- 
tounding but true that leprosy is curable. In 
five years more than |,000 of the milder cases 
have been cured at Culion and the patients 
returned to their homes. Now, only money 
is needed to provide increased personnel and 
equipment at Culion so that a perfected cure 
may be given to the lepers of the world. This 
was Leonard Wood’s dream and it was he who 


‘asked the American people for help, just before 


his death. 


“Tf Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean.’ Yes, 
the same old prayer, but this time it is ad- 
dressed not to the Man of Galilee but to You. 
You can help rid the world of Leprosy— 
Stamp it Out for all time—by simply sending 
your check to aid the heroic men and women 
who have buried themselves among the lepers 
and are devoting their lives to this great task. 


Interesting information on this subject: | 
may be obtained by writing the Na- 
tional Chairman, General James G. 
Harbord, or better still, send your check 
to the National Treasurer, General 


Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to: 
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SCRANTON SUN OPENS 
GYM FOR NEWSIES 


W. H. Ward Believes Innovation Will 
Be Means of Getting and Holding 
a Better Type of Newsboy— 
Well Received 


With the idea of getting and holding 
a better type of newsboy, the Scranton 
(Pa.) Sun has converted the third floor 
of its building into the Sun’s Carrier Boys 


Ford Ads Sell Papers 


Advertisers of the Ford car sold news- 
papers on Dec. 2 in San Francisco, where 
the newsboys folded their papers using 
the Ford copy as their appeal in crying 
the news instead of the front pages. Max 
Halmbacher of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Times reported a marked in- 
crease in street sales during the days on 
which the full page advertising of the 
new Ford appeared. Newsboys in his 


city also opened copies to the advertise- 
ments and cried “New Flivver” to the 
exclusion of the day’s news. 


Newsboys “fight it out” in friendly boxing matches in the ring, shown above, 
a feature of the Scranton Sun’s Carrier Boys Gymnasium, recently dedicated 


with enthusiasm. 


It is on the third floor of the Sun’s plant and also contains 


basketball and handball courts. 


ee 


Gymnasium. It was opened not long ago, 
and, according to W. H. Ward, circula- 
tion manager, the dedication was enthu- 
siastic. 

The gym is steam heated and has a 
dressing room, toilet, wash room and 
showers. A basketball court enclosed 
with heavy diamond mesh netting is the 
main feature. Ladders, punching bag, 
rings and handball court are other attrac- 
tions. A regulation boxing ring was 
erected under the supervision of Tillie 
Herman, former sparring partner of Jack 
Dempsey and also Charley Burke, man- 
ager of Billy Kelly, fly-weight contender. 
Explaining plans for the new gym, Mr. 
Ward said: 

“Four nights each week will be devoted 
to basketball. A carrier boys’ league of 
eight teams, one team for each branch 
office, has been organized, and a cup will 
be given to the winner at the end of the 
season. We have made Friday ‘Street 
Boys’ Night.’ 

“The gymnasium is available every 
afternoon to professional fighters, who 
use it to work out. Pete Latzo, Billy 
Kelly, Tillie Herman and lesser lights 
can be seen in action nearly all the time. 
In return for the privilege, they referee 
over boys’ bouts, insruct the boys in the 
art of self-defense and act as physical 
directors.” 


CHEFS TEACH COOKING 


Celebrities Aid Los 


Examiner’s School 


Local Angeles 


The Los Angeles Examiner is using 
the chefs of the finer hotels and clubs of 
the city as instructors in its new cooking 
school, operated as a measure of co-opera- 
tion with its food advertisers. The school 
is in session twice a week, on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, and thus far has been 
a standing-room-only affair. 

The auditorium where the school is 
held is supplied by a furniture store and 
is elaborately fitted. It accommodates 650 
“students.” Each session is preceded by 
15 minutes of Beethoven, Wagner, or 
Chopin, played on the auditorium pipe 
organ. To eliminate the necessity of tak- 
ing notes, cards autographed by the day's 
chef, containing all the day’s menus and 
the advertised-products used in their prep- 
aration, are supplied to those attending. 


GIVES FARMER TRIP 


Australian Paper’s Rural Visitor Wins 
Great Publicity 


The Melbourne (Australia) Herald 
recently enabled a wheat farmer, who 
had never seen the sea or a big city, to 
visit Melbourne, with its 1,000,000 popula- 
tion, during the Royal Agricultural Show 
\Festival. 

James Brereton, 53, was selected from 
hundreds of applicants as the paper’s 
guest for a week. The whole city rallied 
to give him and his family a good time. 
He met government and city officials and 
was escorted through Parliament House 
by members of the Assembly. 

Theatres vied in offering him and his 
family entertainment. 

The greatest impression, however, was 
apparently made by the sea and by an 
ocean liner with a passenger elevator on 
which the family rode for half an hour. 
The visitor became known to the public 
as the “Herald Farmer.” 


Prizes For Smile Savers 


New York Evening Graphic is offering 
prizes to the readers making the best 
collections of pictures of people smiling, 
clipped from the news and advertising 
columns of the tabloid. 


Lucky Xmas Shoppers 


Richmend News Leader is placing a 
staff photographer in the shopping dis- 
trict taking pictures of early morning 
Christmas shoppers. The pictures of the 
crowd, with one lucky person circled, are 
printed on the front page. All those so 
circled receive $10 from the newspaper’s 
management. 


New K. C. Manager 


Homer Bair, a former carrier for the 
old Kansas City (Mo.) Post, has been 
appointed circulation manager of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post. We succeeds 
Bayard Taylor who will take charge of 
a new division of the paper’s advertising 
department. Mr. Bair has been connected 
with circulation departments of various 
papers for twelve years. 
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TEACHERS TO SURVEY JOURNALISM AND 


MARKET FOR GRADUATES 3 


Prof. Bleyer to Tell Greatest Weakness of Present D 


= 


ay Pub- 


lishing at Annual Meet Dec. 29-31 at Iowa City 
—Williams a Banquet Speaker 


PRANK, critical discussions of present 
day journalism will feature the 
annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teach- 
ers of Journalism 
to be held at the 
University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, 
Tey a Dyse VASES, 
the tentative pro- 
gram, announced 
this week reveals. 
In addition to 
analyzing present 
trends, the teach- 
ers will consider 
the best methods 
of creating a 
market for the 
kind of journal- 
ism being taught 
in the universities and colleges. About 
450 teachers are members of the organi- 
zation. 
On Dec. 28, the day preceding the pro- 


Frep S. LazeLy 


fessors’ meeting, the annual convention ° 


of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments 
of Journalism will 
be held. 

The teachers’ 
convention opens 
Thursday morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock 
with an address 
lone ARreoriy WAG (Ey 
Bleyer of the 
University of 
Wisconsin on 
“The Greatest 
Weakness of 
Present-Day 
Journalism.” The 
other addresses 
include: “Journal- 
istic Instruction in the South,” John E. 


W. G. Biever 


Drewry, University of Georgia; “What 
Shall We Do About High School 
Journalism?” George H. Gallup, Uni- 


versity of Iowa, with discussion led by 
Prof. Grant M. Hyde, University of 
Wisconsin. “First Principles,’ Allen S. 
Will, Columbia University; business and 
announcements; lunch at Iowa Union. 
At the afternoon session Ralph D. 
Casey of the University of Oregon will 
discuss “Social and Political Doctrines 
of the Humorists of the American Press” ; 
“Survey of Country Correspondence in 
Iowa Community Weeklies,” Frank L. 
Mott, University of Iowa; “Opportunities 
and Demands of the Magazine Field,’ 
Fred W. Beckman, managing editor of 
The Farmers Wife, Minneapolis; “Some 
Semi - Journalistic Opportunities for 
Women Graduates of Schools of Journal- 
ism,” Genevieve Boughner, St. Paul. 
At the dinner in the evening addresses 


7-FOR PROMPT SERVICE~ 


PPE 


BORDERS « ORNAMENTS « BRASS RULE 
Printers’ Su pplies 


KELLY PRESSES ¢ KLYMAX FEEDERS ¢ PAPER CUTTERS 
HAMILTON WOOD AND STEEL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING OUR 
AMERICAN CUT-COST EQUIPMENT 


Carried in stock for prompt shipment at the following Selling Houses of the? 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
Richmond Cleveland 
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New York 
Philadelphia Atlanta 
Buffalo 


Detroit 


Cincinnati 
St. Louis 

Milwaukee 
Chicago ~ Minneapolis Los Angeles 


will be given by President Walter A. 
Jessup, University of Iowa; Dean Walter 
Williams, University of Missouri; and 
Gardner Cowles, 
Jr., managing edi- 
tor, Des Moines 
Register and Eve- 
ning  Tribune- 
Capital. 

Friday’s  pro- 
gram starts. with 
“What Can We 
Lo to *Createma 
Market for the 
Kind of Journal- 
isn We Are 
Teaching Our 
Students?” an ad- 
dress by E, 


Lo Marion Johnson, 
University of 
Minnesota; “Emotional Connotation to 


Newspaper Headlines,” Elmer Emig, 
University of Florida; “The Practical in 
Journalism Instruction,’ M. G. Osborn, 
University of Louisiana; “Survey of Ag- 
ricultural Journalism,’ C. E. Rogers, 
Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College. 
Subjects to be 
announced later 
are to be discussed 
by M. Virginia 
Garner, Mercer- 
Wesleyan  Uni- 
versities, and by 
IL (Cx Getzloe, 
Ohio State Uni- 


versity. 

Officers of the 
association are: 
President, Prof. 


Fred. J. Lazell, 
University of 
Iowa; vice-presi- 
dent, Allen S. Will, Columbia Uni- 
versity; secretary-treasurer, John O 
Simmons, Syracuse University. Officers 
are: President, Prof. L. N. Flint, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; secretary-treasurer, 
Dean A. L. Stone, University of Montana, 


MUST STAND TRIAL 


Court Overrules Demurrer of Gov. 
Jackson and Co-Defendants 


Governor Ed Jackson of Indiana anc 
his two co-defendants, indicted after thi 
Indianapolis Times had published a stor) 
charging the Governor with an attemp 
to bribe, must stand trial in Crimina 
court, Indianapolis, Tuesday, ‘Feb. 7, 1928 

Their last effort to escape trial failec 
late Monday when Special Judge Osea 

H. Montgomery sustained the state’s de 
murrer to a plea in abatement filed by 
the defendants’ attorneys. 
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S. C. BECKWITH OPENS 
"FRISCO OFFICES 


Thomas L. Emory, Who Established 
Pacific Coast Bureau of A.N.P.A. 
Placed in Charge of 
New Branch 


Opening of a Pacific Coast branch office 
at 1213 Russ Building, San Francisco, 
Cal., was announced this week by J. T. 
; Beckwith,  presi- 
dent of the S. C. 
Beckwith Special 
Agency, New 
York. 

Thomas L. Em- 
ory, has been 
placed in charge. 
Mr. Emory has 
been identified 
with advertising 
on the — Pacific 
Coast for the last 
15 years. For a 
number of years 
he was connected 
with Portland, 
Ore., newspapers 

and in 1916 organized the Hall & Emory 
advertising agency of Portland. 

In 1921, Mr. Emory was appointed by 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation’s Bureau of Advertising to es- 

‘tablish the Pacific Coast office of the 
Bureau. He served for three years as 
Pacific Coast Manager. Recently he has 
been manager of the Pacific Coast office 
of Veree & Conklin. 
_ James Veree, president of Veree & 
‘Conklin, visiting in San Francisco, this 
week appointed Slayton Ladue, formerly 
‘with the San Francisco Call, manager of 
the Pacific Coast office. Mr. Ladue suc- 
ceeds Mr. Emory. Both changes are 
effective Jan. 1. 


T. L. Emory 


New Combination Paper 


Inland Newspaper Representatives, Inc., 
were last week appointed national adver- 
‘tising representatives for the Jacksonville 
(Ill.) Journal and Courier. These papers 
are now being sold in combination. The 
Same organization is now also represent- 
‘ing the Urbana (Ill.) Cowrier and the 
Marion Post. 
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Aikin-Kynett Company, 1420 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. Reported will place account for 
the Ocean S. S. Company, New York. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Placing orders with newspapers 
in various sections for E. Fougera & Com 
pany, Inc., New York. 


J. C. Bull, Inc.,, 101 Park avenue, New 
York. Placing account for the Gillette Camera 
Stores, Inc., New York, 

Centrat Advertis’‘me Service, 286 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Placing erders with news- 
papers generally for the Commercial Shirt 
Company, New York. 

Henry Decker, Ltd., 128 West 31st street, 
New York. Now handling’ account for the 
Junior Products Company, Tyrone, Pa. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Placing account for the Cincinnati Ball 
Crank Company, Cincinnati. 

Gardner Advertising Company, 1627 Locust 
street, St. Louis. Making contracts with 
newspapers generally for the Emerson llec- 
tric Mfg. Company, motors, St. Louis. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising Company, 
22 West 48th street, New York. Placing ao- 
counts with newspapers for Houbigant, Inc., 
perfume, New York. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons Advertising y, 
215 South Broad street, Philadelphia. Placing 
orders with newspapers generally for the 


Congress Cigar Company, Philadelphia. 

Lennen & Mitchell, 17 East 45th street, 
New York. Making new contracts with news- 
papers for P. Lorillard & Company, tobacco, 
New York. 

H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 420 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York. Placing orders 
with some Pacific Coast newspapers for the 
Standard Securities Service, New York. 

H. K. McCann Company, 285 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Again making comtracts 
with newspapers for the Standard Oil 
pany of N. J. “Flit’’ insecticide, New York. 

J. H. Newmark, Inc., 250 West 57th street, 
New York, Again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for the Kentucky 
Alcohol Corporation, ‘‘Freezafoil,”’ New York. 

C. J. Ollendorf & Co., Kimbail Building, 
Chicago. Again placing orders with _news- 
papers in various sections for F. W. Planert 
& Sons, skates, Chicago. 

Palmer Advertising Agency, 220 Broadway, 
New York. _ Reported placing account for 
the Ingersoll-Rand Company, machinery, New 
York. 

Quinlan Advertising Agency, 35 East Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago. Placing accovnt fer the 
Belle City Incubator Company, Racine, Wis- 
comsin. 

Sehl Advertising Agency, 360 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago. Placing account for 
Jaco Decker & Sons, hams, Mason City, Ia. 


Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency, 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. Again 
placing order for Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Com- 


pany, chewing gum, Chicago, 

Taylor. Advertising Company, 489 5th ave- 
nue, New York. Placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for the Alamau 
Hotel, New York. 


a EIEIII_—EEEE———E——————————————————E 
N. Y. LINAGE SHOWS GAIN IN NOVEMBER | 


DVERTISING volume in New York daily newspapers during November 
totalled 15,827,140 lines compared with 15,557,452 lines in November, 1926, a 
gain of 269,688 lines, according to figures just issued by the Statistical Department 


of the New York Evening Post. 
The tables follow: 


Pages Percentage of : 
1927 1926 Total Space 1927 1926 Gain Loss 
m.200 61,376 * “American .....". 7.2 1,133,636 1,044,319 SO Safe resatee 
1,700 1,638 Herald Tribune.. 11.3 1,782,064 1,646,439 TO5702 Sin tele ciets 
mlo6m 2,134). Times ...,..0 16.8 2,660,934 2,598,971 (HRCI Tpadng 
H196 1,336 riton . \elaelss a4 8.0 1,274,206 EGY ced 88,777 
888 972 *Mirror (Tab)... 2.1 330,538 385,978 cttaes 55,440 
1,764 1,576 News (Tab).... 6.0 945,448 789,442 TS6:O06S = wc 
940 1,076 *Eve. Graphic.... £07. 271,060 S60 re ote 89,284 
1,210 1,260 *Eve. Journal.... 8.6 1,357,588 SAAT SGRP I ee, sient 64,380 
808 S08 e* Eve: Post... 63. a 516,334 492,186 PNG YE se Sie 
846 820 *Eve. World..... 6.2 974,004 903,524 ZOS4S 0 meeris << 
Res 14 MM OUM oe kes we 10.3 1,634,288 1,542,196 UVR oe Orage 
676 578) *Lelegram J ..4.< « 3.5 555,814 485,426 70 30Smen Meteo. 
1,174 1,174 Brooklyn Eagle. 9.1 1,443,152 473;0SQ 8 Sdeeen 34,938 
728 702. Brooklyn Times. 3:1 497,966 S79,5O0e Oe “eral 81,620 
510 444 Standard Union. 2.8 450,108 BOG OO0OR ae ba tees 15,892 
17,110 17,042 PY tals meets Met a(e os: stecahelatetels xt 15,827,140 15,557,452 ZOOGSS ewes sa cis 
*No Sunday edition. Net Gain 
1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 
American . 1,133,636 1,044,319 1,484,140 1,381,446 1,254,140 1,002,522 968,394 
RTS ae so Joie est Leite chat | ara deceinye-s i OAC 947,772 1,063,996 1,088,108 
Herald Trib.. 1,782,064 1,646,439 1,774,808 1,419,064 877,756 862,068 885,408 
imes . 2,660,934 2,598,971 2,878,882 2,496,358 2,213,164 2,137,720 2,005,594 
eworid. ..... 1,274,206 1,362,983 1,702,916 1,507,498 1,394,702 1,578,454 1,334,148 
Mirror (Tab) 330,538 385,978 360,322 SAS COGN tents ceasce, Millar chus.cs se We siaipipin's(s 
News (Tab). 945,448 789,442 763,010 605,778 481,504 347,526 344,150 
Eve. Graphic. 271,060 360,344 PAA Pe |=) SEP A BAe = Bios ae. BRE ery 
e. Journal. 1,357,588 1,421,968 1,482,490 1,301,126 1,401,726 1,186,856 1,121,864 
SOA CA 9 BE Se Aerie ad: 3 eee 697,908 585,270 641,506 
Eve. Post... 516,334 492,186 495,724 441,132 369,788 325,102 418,804 
Eve. World.. 974,004 903,524 987,458 769,682 804,552 817,812 843,010 
ean ee RE A are een Ame oh. Rare ar eee oy 732,286 727,674 
Sun . 1,634,288 1,542,196 1,541,154 1,206,730 1,136,516 958,826 780,034 
Telegram ... 555,814 485,426 39,858 676,050 657,220 581,016 612,856 
"klyn Eagle 1,443,152 1,478,090 1,540,110 1,460,558 1,321,854 1,321,854 1,221,926 
’klyn Times. 497,966 579,586 39,462 428,844 423,776 313,846 331,976 
Stand. Union 450,108 466,000 557,208 654,260 685,082 717,656 645,596 
Totals ....15,827,140 15,557,452 16,760,414 14,688,352 14,698,850 14,532,812 13,972,676 


tSun and Globe combined June 4, 1923; name changed to Sun March 10, 1924. 


2 


erald and Tribune combined March 19, 1924. 
ee - - - - = 
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ttTelegram and Mail combined January 28, 1924; name changed to Telegram May 18, 1925. 
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You can’t employ a more direct selling force to 
reach the Indiana consumer, than Indiana’s Daily 
Newspapers—these dailies are delivered to the 
homes of the people, where they are read by the 
entire family. 


Indiana’s Families are good earners. The country 
is rich and its people are all employed in gainful 
occupations and industries, which gives them 
incomes above the average found in industrial, and 
agricultural communities. Therefore your sales 
message reaches those who not only can afford to 
buy, but people who will buy if your product has a 
use or need in the home. 


When you are making up your 1928 advertising 
appropriation don’t omit this market. Place 
Indiana first on your list and use Indiana’s local 
newspapers. 


Circu- “ag 

lation lines 
*Columbus Republican ...............- (E) 5,016 .03 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......... (M) 41,747 09 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ........... (S) 31,314 09 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............. (E) 44,699 10 
TPrankfort Times... .5.526..<..e000% (M&S) 8,193 04 
*Gary Evening Post-Tribune ............ (E) 17,083 .06 
Siantmistorn. PLease de fern Siete «sacs (M&S) 5,020 03 
*Indianapolis News .........seeeceeeees (E) 129,480 25 
= 1& rier....(M) 8,094 ~ 

Lafayette Journal & Cou Nh aaa 22.170 06 
+Laseorte Hlerald-Argusiy.ccase- «1s sani (E) 6,720 .04 
*Marion Leader Tribune ............ (M&S) 9,986 04 
+Shelbyville: Democrat <i. oe. ss ense «- (E) 4,038 025 
* h ws-Times........ M) 9, 

South Bend News-Times EY ney 27,873 08 
*South Bend News-Times .............++ (S) 26,173 07 
*South Bend Tribune...(S) 24,409...... (E) 25,473 07 
*Terre Haute Tribune .............. (E&S) 23.086 .06 


*A, B. C. Publisher’s Statement, October 1, 1927. 
+Government Statement, Oct. 1, 1927. 


A. N. P. A. FIGHTS TRADE 
BOARD IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 4) 


bills in. They are the only people I know 
or have ever heard of that won't send in 
a bill. The big newspapers are different.” 

The newspaper budget of his company 
had been $315,000 to $350,000, Mr. Clau- 
sen said, but was now only about $100,- 
000 to $115, 000, owing to the opening of 
campaigns in the magazines. 

H. Good, president of the Carter 
Medicine Company, and connected with 
the H. H. Good Advertising 
testified that the company bearing his 
name was formed in 1895 because his 
father foresaw that the newspapers 
would some time refuse to give direct 
advertisers an agency commission. 

The advertising appropriation of his 
company, the Carter company, the wit- 
ness stated after some hesitation, is “sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars.” More 
than half of this, according to Mr. Good, 
is spent for newspaper advertising. 

Mr. Good believed that any competent 
agency could handle his business as well 
as his own. On-cross examination he 
stated that the rule against an advertiser 
owning an agency “if such a rule exists” 
—the reservation of Mr. McKercher— 
had had only a trifling effect on his busi- 
ness as an advertising agent. 

Mark L. Felber, of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, was the first wit- 
ness called on Tuesday morning. Mr. 
Felber said that he had been in charge 
of the advertising of the company since 
1920, 

He explained the Firestone Company’s 
change to direct advertising in 1920 as 
one of Mr. Firestone’s ideas, in line with 
a broad policy of integration which had 
included the purchase of rubber planta- 
tions, a million acres of uncultivated 
rubber lands in Liberia, the establishment 
of refining plants, of a steel plant for 
manufacturing wheels and rims, and of 
two of the largest cotton mills in the 
country. 

Firestone’s advertising budget for last 
year, the witness said, was about $2,- 
500,000, of which about $1,000,000 was 
spent with newspapers. 

In addition to the policy of integration, 
the witness said, Mr. Firestone believed 
that a company department would fur- 
nish faster service, particularly in ac- 
counting. In line with this intention, the 
witness said, the company had attempted 
to establish 24-hour service in the pay- 
ment of bills, and had succeeded in estab- 
lishing something like 36-hour service. 

Firestone also values the close contact 
with newspapers afforded by direct ad- 
vertising. 

Mr. Felber explained the complexities 
of the Firestone advertising method in 
general, as follows: 

In each paper in which Firestone ad- 
vertising is carried, the name of the local 
dealer or dealers appears in the adver- 
tisement. About 4,500 papers are hand- 
led direct, the local dealer being supplied 
with the name of the newspaper in which 
advertising is to appear. He then fur- 
nishes the paper with the name of his 
firm, to be inserted in the advertisement. 

In some papers which will not grant 
the net rate, advertisements are placed 
by the local dealer at the local rate, 
usually much lower than the national net. 
In other papers, advertising is placed 
through the Critchfeld agency. 
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The reason for not attempting to ob- 
tain local rates through local dealers in 
all cases is the dealers’ carelessness in 
accounting which makes it difficult to 
check and audit, and to learn the status 
of bills. About 225 to 250 newspapers 
which would not grant a net rate are 
now accepting local rates under these 
conditions. 

About 250 accounts are handled 
through the Critchfield Agency. 

Mr. Felber explained that in line with 
the integration policy, Firestone is build- 
ing a $7,000,000 plant in Los Angeles, 
for which ground will be broken within 
a few weeks. This will save the cost of 
shipping Asiastic importations of crude 
rubber east and the finished tires back to 
the coast. 

Abruptly, Mr. McKercher asked—“Do 
you maintain the prices on the retail tires 
to the dealers?” 

Mr. Burr, always alert, leaped to his 
feet with a torrent of protest: The dis- 
cussion was taken from the record and 
Mr. McKercher explained candidly that 
he hoped to prove that the Firestone Com- 
pany itself indulged in practices not sanc- 
tioned by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Mr. Burr, Mr. McKercher and Mr. Ran- 
kine argued the question with some 
acerbity. 

On the record: 

“Mr. McKercher: If the Examiner 
please, I think the Firestone Tire Com- 
pany is confessedly a complainant in the 
operation by which the agencies conduct 
their business. He has alleged that his 
business has been unfairly ; hindered and 
interfered with and he has ee the posi- 
tion here of great virtue. Nothing else. 
We have shown that one of the advan- 
tages he seeks is something that no com- 
petitors asked for or gets, one of the 
other advantages he gets, I think is 
highly unfair. I-rather hoped to muddy 
his feet. That is the point I am 
asking for.” 

Mr. Burr’s objection was sustained and 
Mr. McKercher and Mr. Rankine then 
showed by questioning that most of Fire- 
stone’ $s competitors employed agencies, 
with a view to establishing that the Fire- 
stone policy gave the company an ad- 
vantage over its competitors. Among the 
files of correspondence entered as ex- 
hibits by Mr. Burr—and duly objected 
to—was one from the Harding Publishing 
Company, publishers of the Marion (O.) 
Star granting the Firestone Company the 
agency discount. 

Mr. Felber explained that in 1923 this 
privilege was withdrawn. 

Mr. McKercher objected to Mr. Fel- 
ber’s statement that there “was a sort of 
concerted action” among publishers in 
withdrawing the discount, and suggested 
that the witness meant “simultaneous.” 
The witness accepted the substitution, 
tentatively, and finally substituted “sort 
of semi-concerted, anyway.” 

Mr. Finlay took up the attack on an- 
other ground. 

@} I believe you said that one of the 
reasons for placing advertising direct, you 
get publicity, you mean publicity outside 
of the advertising columns? 

A. Yes; sir. 1 said there is .a closer 
A linking up 


contact with the publisher. 
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with the dealer and then by paying our 
bills promptly we had a good credit and 
got acquainted with many publishers on a 
proper basis who were very willing to 
accept publicity stories which we supplied. 
Often we sent a little story to the dealer 
using his name or with his name on it 
showing how to keep the car in good trim, 
or how to handle the spare tires and so 
forth. 


Q. That kind of publicity you did not 
pay for? 

A. No, sir. 

QO. It was free? 


A. We got letters even from some of 
the largest papers in the country asking 
us for publicity. We could get out what 
we call a pretty good brand of publicity. 
Some of it is advertising and we try to 
give stories that are helpful to car owners 
and use the dealers’ names. 

Following further examination of Mr. 
Richardson, of Vick’s, clarifying his testi- 
mony of the preceding day, Walter A. 
Snowden, secretary of the Six Point 
League was called to the stand. 

The constitution and by-laws and other 
forms of the League were introduced, Mr. 
Finlay entering his customary objection. 
Mr. Snowden testified that the League 
had no power to bind its members in any 
way. 

A. D. Storms of the Rapid Electrotype 
Company, of Cincinnati, was examined 
merely to establish that most of the adver- 
tising business of his company was for- 
warded by agents, rather than advertisers. 
The witness said that the proportion was 
almost 90 per cent. 

Newcomb Cleveland, vice-president of 
the Erickson Advertising Agency, testi- 
fied emphatically that membership in the 
A.A.A.A. was of value to his company. 
The Erickson Company contract was sub- 
mitted as an exhibit. Cross examination 
established that it was merely a company 
form. 

The first pyrotechnics of the session 
were displayed when Robert W. Palmer, 
managing editor of Printers’ Ink was put 
upon the stand to testify to the authenti- 
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é 
city of two articles by the late Collin 
Armstrong, at the time, national chairman 
of the Newspaper Committee of the 
A.A.A.A., one entitled “Agencies and 
Publishers Draw Together For Adver- 
tisers’ Good” and the other, “Standardiz- 
ing Newspaper Advertising Methods and 
Practices.” An editorial entitled ‘What 
Is Agency Practice As To Cash Dis- 
counts” by the editor of Printers’ Ink 
was also offered as an exhibit, the exam- 
iner admitting the first two items over 


objection, but reserving decision on the 
editorial. 

Mr. McKercher’s objected that they 
might have appeared as well, as 


far as competency or relevancy was con- 
cerned, in the Patagonia Tribune. 

Mr. Burr offered other articles on- the 
following morning and after a prolonged 
and sometimes heated~ argument, with- 
drew the editorial and later articles, re- 
taining the privilege of resubmitting them 
at a later time for renewed argumen tay 
he cared to do so. 
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Mr. Burr endeavored to establish the’ 


competence of the editorial introduced as 
‘tending to show the expression of a 

general feeling in a trade through the 
“reaction” of an editor of a trade paper. 
The examination of Mr. Palmer was 
Virtually a repetition of the previous af- 
ternoon’s examination. 

Mr. Burr, in answer to objection, as- 
serted that he could, if he wished, charge 
Printer’s Ink with being a co-conspirator. 
Mr. McKercher questioned the asser- 
tion, and Mr. Burr explained that he 
did not refer to news matter, but to edi- 
torial expression, calculated to forward 
the purposes of the alleged conspiracy. 


The respondents’ attorneys in each case 
based their objections to the exhibits on 
the proposition that they were expres- 
sions of one man’s opinion. 


James J. Newman, of Loft, Inc., vice 
president. in charge of sales, testified. that 
his company spent $240,000 annually in 
advertising its candies in newspapers, al- 
most exclusively, An additional budget 
of $100,000 for advertising malted milk 
and other products, went largely to other 
media, he stated. 

His testimony did not follow the lines 
of other witnesses called by the commis- 
sion. Loft advertising was usually placed 
at the local rate through branch stores, 
he said, and at rates superior to those 
obtainable by agencies. The malted milk 
advertising was placed through an agency 
which had handled it with entire. satis- 
faction to his company, the witness* said. 

Mr, Felber was recalled for a mo- 
ment, for no very apparent reason, and 
was followed by H. D. Crippen, general 
manager of the Bon Ami Company. Mr. 
Crippen’s company spends $600,000. to 
$650,000 annually for advertising, ac- 
cording to his testimony, most of it in 
Magazines and foreign language news- 
papers. The company employs the Erick- 
son Company as its advertising agency, 
and has found it “helpful—very!” 

“The agency has collective effort, col- 
lective brains, and collective experience,” 
Mr. Crippen testified. 

Asked to explain the last term, he 
said that he meant that in handling other 
acounts, they gained experience which 
was generally valuable—a thing impos- 
sible for a company agency or depart- 
ment. Mr. Crippen also believed in the 
“outside view”—perspective furnished by 
the fact that the agent has a compar- 
atively objective outlook on the adver- 
tiser’s products and problems. 

_K. W. Beattie was called and dis- 
missed almost immediately, after he had 
explained that the woodcut company 
with which he is connected furnished its 
product principally to large manufac- 
turers operating their own advertising 
agencies. ‘ 
Mr. Burr then entered certain statis- 
tics on the production, consumption, and 
transportation of newsprint, to establish, 
as he said, that advertising moved in 
interstate commerce. 

_ Alfred D. Childs, secretary of the 
Packer Manufacturing Company, testified 
that his company spent $200,000 to $250,- 
000 in advertising, but had just started 
some experimental newspaper campaigns 
which had thus far tended to indicate 
that “newspaper advertising is a good 
proposition.” 

Mr. Burr then began to examine wit- 
nesses engaged in the operation of ‘“‘un- 
recognized” agencies, in an attempt to 
prove that regulations in operation in 
the agency and publishing worlds affect- 
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ed the legitimate chances of success of 
such operators. 

Edward C. Vick, an advertising man of 
40 years’ experience, now connected with 
the A. T. De LaMare agency, engaged 
principally in horticultural advertising, 
was the first witness on this line of 
evidence. 

Mr. Vick traced a long experience, be- 
ginning with his interest in his father’s 
mail order advertising business, which 
he said was the first in the United States. 
Mr. Vick said that he was connected 
with “Good Cheer” in the ’eighties when 
that magazine had the largest circula- 
tion in the United States—about 300,000. 
The witness said that at that time, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, the publisher, was Boston 
representative of Good Cheer “at not 
very ‘much of a salary.” 

Mr. Vick told of submitting a financial 
report, showing more than the required 
assets, to the A.N.P.A. as part of an 
application for recognition; The tech- 
nicalities of what constituted application 
for recognition were then argued at con- 
siderable length by counsel, and the argu- 
ment was resumed at intervals through- 
out the remainder of the hearing and in 
Thursday’s hearing. 

Mr. Vick was very certain that non- 
recognition had affected the success of 
his agency, which, he said, was never- 
theless reasonably successful. Newspaper 
solicitors, he said, had brought the mat- 
ter up in attempting to obtain his: ac- 
counts as direct advertisers. 

Samuel A. De Bear offered testi- 

mony tending toward the same line of 
proof, as did Joseph B. Milgram, on 
Thursday morning. 
, Argument on the introduction of con- 
fidential files of the A. N. P. A. was 
resumed on Thursday morning, after 
the testimony of Joseph B. Milgram, 
New York, an “unrecognized” agent. 
Mr. Vick, recalled to the stand to testify 
on details of correspondence, furnished 
some interesting reminiscences of the 
days when advertising agents were 
principally space brokers. 

“The smartest man made the best 
bargain,” he said, referring to the cus- 
tom of purchasing space and peddling 
it to advertisers. Mr. Vick thought that 
he had heard that Printers’ Ink was 
originated to advertise newspapers, in 
return for which advertising it took space 
which it used for advertising patent 
medicines. 

Newspaper agents—some of them im- 
portant modern  operators—dealt in 
printers ink and other supplies, furnish- 
ing these newspaper materials at a profit 
to publishers for space which was sold 
for a second profit. 

L. B. Palmer was then called to the 
witness stand and counsel for the com- 
mission served a subpoena calling for 
files relating to the A. T. De laMare 
Company. Mr. Palmer explained that 
an important part of the A. N. P. A.’s 
functioning depended upon its being able 
to keep faith with the persons who 
furnished confidential information. 

In the afternoon, the argument over 
the De laMare files was gone over again 
in relation to the files of Samuel De 
Bear. 

Merle Bates, advertising manager of 
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and The Fourth Estate 


Life Savers, Inc., advertising at the rate 
of $1,250,000 .a year, was questioned 
briefly, and Robert L. LeGrand, another 
“unrecognized” agent, was placed on the 
stand and questioned to the same general 
purpose that Mr. Vick, Mr. De Bear and 
Mr. Milgram had. been. 


HONOR FOR WILLIAMS 


Dean Walter Williams of the school 
of journalism of Missouri University has 
been chosen a member of the committee 
on schools of journalism of the Inter- 
national Press Exhibition to be held in 
Cologne, Germany, in August, 1928. 


$45,000 RAISED FOR CHARITY 


Publishing and advertising groups in 
the $5,000,000 money-raising program of 
the Federation for the support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies in New York have 
raised $45,000 of their $55,000 quota, Ed- 
win S. Friendly, business manager of the 
New York Sun, and counselor of the 
groups reported this week. The publishers 
and newspaper men, with a quota of $40,- 
000, need $5,000 more, and a_ similar 
amount is needed by the advertising 
group, with a $15,000 quota. 


RUNYON WRITES MOVIES 


Damon Runyon, sports writer of the 
Hearst newspapers, has written two ori- 
ginal stories to be made into moving pic- 
tures by: Universal. One is called “The 
Geezer.” The second is “Hold It,’ which 
concerns a newspaper photographer. Nei- 
ther picture has been cast. 


EDITOR GETS BY-LINE 


When Victor Watson, editor of the 
New York Daily Mirror wrote a story 
telling of an interview he had had with 
the late Cardinal Bonzano, his staff in- 
sisted that it be run under a by-line. Mr. 
Watson agreed reluctantly to emerge from 
anonymity. The story has caused con- 
siderable comment. 
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By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


MEN on the copy desk should borrow 
from the literary editor a copy of 
the Christmas Bookman and turn to page 
393 where the story, “The Passing of 
Punctuation,” by J. P. Bowles opens. 

In this story Mr. Bowles chats in an 
entertaining way about points. How he 
delves into the historical background is 
shown by this quotation: 

In classical Latin punctuation was unneces- 
sary. A verb marked the end of the sen- 
tence. ‘Que’ did for commas. “Sic” or 
‘ita’ would now be colons. Questions were 
introduced with unmistakable words of inquiry 
and the subjunctive was used for exclama- 
tion. 


When Latin degenerated, meanings became 
ambiguous. Garbled words had to be sepa- 


rated. The diagonal line came in use to sepa- 
rate grammatical entities. For several hun- 
dred years grammar struggled along with 


makeshift indicators till in the 16th century 
a Venetian printer, Aldus Manutius, intro- 
duced Greek punctuation and used it with 
some semblance of consistency. 


A perusal of “The Passing of Punctua- 
tion’? may make the work of the desk a 
little more interesting. 


* * * 


HE third volume of the Borzoi Hand- 

books of Journalism edited by Nelson 
Antrim Crawford has just come off the 
press. “Book Reviewing” (Alfred A. 
Knopf) by Wayne Gard, director of the 
Courses in Journalism at Grinnell College, 
is a worthy brother of “What Is News?” 
and “The Column,” the two volumes pre- 
viously published in this series dealing 
briefly,’ but intensively and effectively, 
with individual journalistic subjects. 
The latter volumes have already been 
reviewed somewhat at length. 

We Americans spend only one tenth 
of the amount on books that we spend on 
candy. But today book publishing has 
reached a magnitude far greater than 
ever before. In order of number of 
books produced America comes third— 
Germany and England coming first and 
second respectively. The reviewing in- 
dustry has lately been making belated and 
not altogether unsuccessful efforts to 
catch up with book production. Just re- 
cently 231 American newspapers were 
listed as giving space to the reviewing of 
current books. The present volume by 
Mr. Gard is, therefore, most pertinent and 
timely. 

The first four chapters need very little 
comment here. A brief account of the his- 
tory and principles of literarv criticism is 
given and the outstanding tendencies in 
contemporary American literature are dis- 
cussed. Chapters III and IV take up the 
reviewer’s aim and methods. Many ot 
the hints as to the prime requisites of 
good book reviewing are the same as those 
employed by teachers of journalism in 
their courses in the writing of news. 
These chapters were obviously meant for 
the novice and prospective reviewer and 
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contain excellent material for classes in 
book reviewing. 

The remaining four chapters of the 
book, however, are well worth the pe- 
rusal of professional reviewers and trained 
newspaper men. 

Chapter V, ‘““What Editors Want,” con- 
tains some very valuable, helpful, always 
interesting, and in some instances ex- 
traordinary, comments by literary edi- 
tors of representative papers and maga- 
zines. The free lance reviewer saves time, 
money and energy by knowing that 
Poetry uses no reviews except those 
written by its own contributors and that 
The Atlantic Monthly publishes none over 
500 words. Some newspapers have defi- 
nite policies laid down though no two 
are ever exactly alike. 

The New York Sun, for instance, 
“noted since the time of Dana for the bril- 
liance of its-reporting, naturally expects 
much of its reviewers.” The New York 
Times is spoken of as “one of the most 
conprehensive of the American review 
papers” and J. Donald Adams speaking 
for that paper says: 

A satisfactory book review should do three 


things: It should, so far as possible, make 
clear to the reader what the author of the 
book in question undertook to do; it should 


give him, also, a skeleton knowledge of the 
book’s contents, and finally, it should leave in 
his mind a definite impression of the book’s 
quality. 

The Chicago Daily News seeks good 
reviews by looking for the right kind of 
reviewers. F. F. Beirne of the Baltimore 
Sun, rather wary of specific rules, says 
that “if there is one principle that seems 
to cover all sorts of reviewers and all 
kinds of reviews, it is sincerity.” Louis 
Mecker speaking for the Kansas City 
Star remarks somewhat caustically 
perhaps: 

Remember that of every ten readers of your 
review nine will not read the book. Therefore 
make your article informative enough so that 
if anyone should ask the nine if they have 
read the book they will retain enough of the 


story in their minds to lie about it success- 
fully. 


In the weekly field Mark Van Doren, 


The NEWS 
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First 10 Months of 1927 


BALTIMORE NEWS Gained 147,406 lines 
Evening Sun lost 108,003 lines 
Post lost 6,287 lines 


In Local Advertising 


First 10 Months of 1927 
BALTIMORE NEWS gained 220,152 lines 
Evening Sun lost 473,184 lines 
Post lost 246,892 lines 


In Circulation 


Six months ending Sept. 30, 1927 
A.B.C. Statements 
BALTIMORE NEWS total net paid 145,011 
Evening Sun total net paid..... 125,502 
Post total net paid 90,458 


The trend 


of advertising and circulation in Baltimore 
is conspicuously 
toward The 


BALTIMORE NEWS 


and The Fourth Estate 


who ed.ts the book section of The Nation, 
writes: 

In the first place, it (book review) should 
not be longer than the importance of the 
book; combined with the importance of the 
reviewer, demands. . . . A good review rings 
as clear and as strong as a good essay of any 
kind, and reveals as much of the personality 
of the author, . From the first word to 
the last, everything in a review should con- 
tribute to a preconceived end or idea. 


Ernest Boyd, who writes a weekly 
article, “Readers and Writers,” for The 
Independent, is of the opinion that “people 
are invited to express opinions because 
their names carry weight with the mob 
rather than because their judgment is 
expert, or sensitive, or sound. : 
editors too often prefer an incompetent, 
and preferably enthusiastic, statement 
signed by a name that brings in advertis- 
ing or adds to circulation, to a name that 
carries authority in any particular field 
of literature.” 

The editors of The Commonweal throw 
up the sponge altogether and frankly 
admit that: 


To write a review of any book that will 
satisfy at once the publisher in search of 
quotable blurbs, the bookseller in search of 


information that will guide him in buying, and 
the general public in search of entertainment, 
is a hopeless’ task, and I doubt whether any 
critic who knows his job. would undertake it 
with any hope of success. 


Henry Goddard Leach, editor of The 
Forum, says that “the ideal reviewer 
(who doesn’t exist) is the grandson of 
Francis Bacon and George Jean Nathan.” 

The opening paragraph of Chapter VI, 
“Editing a Book Page,” gives a summary 
of the trials and tribulations of the 
literary editor: 


To the reporter or the copyreader or the 
rewrite man, the job of literary editor often 
seems a soft berth. The book editor gets 
his name in the paper, and has all week to 
get his copy ready. To the initiated; how- 
ever, the editing of a book page is no tea 
party. On a small paper the literary editor 
must. wheedle from publishers the books he 
wants. and do it without compromising the in- 
dependence of his reviews. He must say what 


he thinks without losing subscribers for the 
paper. _ He must find competent reviewers 
who will assist him without pay and who will 
send in their reviews on time. 
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The suggestions in this chapter are | 
obviously not intended for literary editors _ 
of metropolitan papers but rather for 
persons who edit a weekly book page in a 
newspaper of from 5,000 to 150,000 circus 
lation. “Such a page is not likely to 
bring in enough advertising to pay for 
its upkeep. It should stimulate advertis- 
ing by local bookstores, and should at- 
tract a certain amount of advertising 
from publishers, but its chief value to the 
paper will be as an attraction for readers, 
a stimulant to the paper’s circulation.” 


Last, but decidedly not least, is the 
chapter, “Markets for Reviews,” listing, 
with addresses, the important newspapers 
and magazines that review books. Mr, 
Gard makes a thorough job of it and adds 


an index to the volume which ought to 


prove of great assistance to readers. 
* * * 
A REPORTER on the Pottsville (Pa.) 


Republican, some two years ago 
called at the Public Library of that city 
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id asked for a book containing old 
ining ballads. The librarian, Miss 
ith Patterson, was surprised at the re- 
lest but the reporter was disappointed 
at no such volume existed. The more 
e reporter and the librarian thought 
out the matter the more convinced they 
came that the literary seam of folklore 
meh once ran through life in the hard 
al fields of Pennsylvania should be 
tween the covers of a book. Here is 
é origin of “Songs and Ballads of the 
mthracite Miner” (Frederick H. Hitch- 
ek Co., New York City) gathered and 
ited by George G. Korson, the reporter 
10 first wanted such a volume. 
Mr. Korson had first become impressed 
th the song life of the miners while 
worked as a reporter on the Wilkes- 
wre Record, and so he began making 
tes about these bailads, found not only 
the Wyoming Valley but also in the 
huylkill Valley. He went about gather- 
fF his material the right way, as 
is quotation from the introduction will 
OW : 
| broke bread with miners in their homes. 
times I saw them leave for the shaft. 
me never came back alive. In my years 
experience as a newspaperman, I had seen 
many of these industrial soldiers brought 
ne mangled or killed—seen them as shrouded 
ares stretched under the candelabrum with 
» having been squeezed from them _ under- 
wand, that the sights I saw in the Schuylkill 
ley were far from new to me. Coroner’s 
ests were held frequently during my so- 
im there, and I hardly missed one, not only 
m a sense of duty to my paper, but _be- 
ise they revealed much in facts about mining, 


man nature, and the miner’s viewpoint which 
wanted to learn. 


Every newspaper publisher in the an- 
acite field will want a copy of this 
lume for his library. Students of 
nerican folklore will want it because its 
ges contain material found nowhere 
e. [| am especially glad to have it 
“ause a perusal of the book recalls the 
ys when my companions were often 
» breaker boys who are so picturesquely 
tured in the pages. In those days the 
sic that luiled me to sleep at night 
s not that of the meadow lark or the 
htingale, but the weird sound of the 
hh powered engine that lifted the coal 
‘s up the deep shaft of a mine at South 
iIkes-Barre. ‘ 
nly those who have played with 
aker boys can appreciate this descrip- 
n: 
Phey sat astride their chutes on crude, 
Mien benches. Usually a leg was raised, the 
é and other refuse being picked from under 
Their backs ached continually and their 
S smarted from being pinned for hours at a 
€ on the cataracts of gleaming coal. But 
Worst torture, perhaps, came from their 
fers being cut by coal and slate; and before 
y were hardened the sulphur water which 
shed the ccal ate holes into them. Fre- 
mtly their ears became blocked which neces- 
ted a visit to a doctor-to remove the coal 
t. Before water came into general use in 
| preparation, breakers were full of dust—so 
Kk was it in some that boys sitting only 
. feet apart could not see one another. They 
 handerchiefs over their mouths to keep 
ut, yet many had to take to tobacco chewing 
keep from choking. 


3reaker boys, however, have not at- 
ected much attention in the press. But 
Mollie Maguires, who terrorized the 
hracite field from the forties to the 
€nties with their “coffin notices” and 
ir subsequent acts of violence, fur- 
hed news for many a column. 
lention should be made of the histori- 
notes which preceded the ballads. 
ese add much to the usefulness of the 
ume. In the note which precedes the 
lad describing the Delaware and 
dson gravity railroad which for many 
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years carried coal from the Lackawanna 
Valley to the head of the D. & H. canal 
at ‘Honesdale, no mention is made of the 
fact that the first steam engine ever used 
on an American railroad ran over this 
line. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Mr. 
Korson is now connected with the 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Times. 

* * Ox 


HE life story of Joseph Pulitzer is 

told with headline brevity in Per- 
sonality for December. It is from the 
pen of James C. Young. 

Even to newspaper people the follow- 
ing facts about Pulitzer before he came 
to the United States will be illuminating: 


His mother was a Christian and his father 
a Jew. He had tried to join most of the worth 
while armies in Europe, and each had rejected 
him. Soldiering attracted his interest because 
it was the only thing open to a penniless young 
man. First he had sought to join the Austrian 
army at his native town in Hungary. Then he 
had gone to Paris and offered himself for the 
Foreign Legicn. Bad eyes and a cough were 
poor recommendations. So he moved on to 
London and would have taken the Queen’s 
shilling for service in India. Again his 
faults found him out. 


Though skipping several chapters, I 
ought not to overlook this paragraph 
about his first days in New York City: 

And a few days later he reached New York, 
hardly knowing a werd of English; a spare 


young man with sharp, protruding chin, rather 
weak blue eyes and a somewhat handsome 


brow, had anybody been interested to look at 
it. No one gave him the least attention. He 
was broke, bedraggled, down at the heel. Off 


and on he had a cough. His hair was more red 
than brown. Taken by and large, he must 
have been about as seedy a foreigner as New 
York ever received. 


The paragraphs which immediately 
follow tell how Pulitzer signed on the 
dotted line at the request of a recruiting 
agent, how he was sent to join the first 
New York Lincoln Cavalry, and how he 
was mustered out in 1865. Being broke he 
could do little better than loiter about 
City Hall Park. At the suggestion of a 
joker he went to St. Louis where he found 
work alongside of negro stevedores on 
the quays. Deceived in a promise of 
employment, he told his story to a re- 
porter for the Westliche Post. By re- 
quest he wrote out his story and obtained 
a position as reporter for that German 
newspaper. 

The complete story of his newspaper 
days in St. Louis has never been told— 
probably because no one except himself 
ever knew it. In some way, however, he 
obtained a financial interest in the Post 
which he sold for $30,000. Then he went 
back to Hungary to visit his relatives. 
But by 1875 he was back again in St. 
Louis where he bought the broken-down 
English newspaper, the St. Louis Dis- 
patch. Shortly after he combined it with 
another afternoon paper and called the 
union the Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Young thus describes these St. 
Louis newspaper days: 

Newsboys and reporters, the policeman on his 
beat. milkmen and ordinary folk, might know 
when his day’s work was ended. Then, and then 
only, did a flaring gas jet disappear, high up 
in one corner cf the plant. So long as that jet 
burned J. P. bent over proofs, copy, editorials, 
Associates say that he tried to read every line 


before and after printing. He was everywhere, 
saw everything, foresaw much. At twenty- five 
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he owned a journal rated among the best in 
America. Moreover, he had acquired riches, 
or relative riches. But the flame of his ambi- 
tion burned higher than ever. 


In speaking of the New York news- 
papers of the period Mr. Young chats as 
follows: 

The New York Herald stood at the pinnacle 
of American journalism—a precedence admitted 
not only by the world at large, but by the 
Herald as well, conservative, pretentious, a 
little smug and satisfied to be rated the nation’s 
greatest newspaper. The Sun, Dana’s fine old 
paper, was declining, but still scholarly, influ- 
ential, somewhat like an elderly gentleman in 
a silk hat. The Tribune was a joint reflection 
of the other two, struggling to overcome Gree- 
ley’s defeat. The Times had not yet emerged 
from, the middle ages of journalism, The Star 
represented low-browed politics of the Tammany 
brand. Truth and the Morning Journal were 
nondescript one-cent papers, There remained 
one other, the World, owned by Jay Gould, 
steadily losing capital and prestige. New York 
in 1883 had more morning papers than it has 
today; the flame of competition was at its 
hottest. 

How Pulitzer came to New York to 
buy the World has been so often told in 
Epiror & PUBLISHER that a repeat of the 
story is not necessary. Especially vivid, 
however, is the account of those 24 years 
Mr. Pulitzer spent in darkness and rela- 
tive inactivity after he lost his eyesight. 
Those who worked with J. P. may ques- 
tion the accuracy of the phrase “relative 
inactivity,” but that is the term used in 
the article. 

Its author, however, does tell how 
av ee continued to direct the policy of 
the World from his yacht “Liberty.” 

What the editor of Personality thinks 
of the story is shown by the fact that he 
uses it to open the December number. 


* * * 


Bp the current issue of The Trib, the 
plant paper of the Chicago Tribune, 
appears a reprint of that little classic, “1 
Am the Printing Press,” by Robert H. 
Davis. 
Probably no brief article about journal- 


ism has been more extensively quoted 
unless it be the famous editorial that 
appeared in the New York Sun, “Is 


There a Santa Claus?” 
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SPHINX PLANS LUNCHEON 


N. Y. Club to Depart from Former 
Program, Huntsman Announces 
The Sphinx Club, oldest New York 
advertising club, limited to a membership 
of 40, will depart from its regular custom 
this year and hold a series of informal 
luncheons, in addition to the customary 
formal banquets, President R. F. R. 
Huntsman, publisher of the Brooklyn 
Standard-Union, announced this week. 
The first of the luncheons will be held 
Dec. 15 in the Waldorf Apartments, 
Waldorf Astoria, at 1 p. m. Speakers 
will be George K. Morrow, Gold Dust 
Corporation, who will discuss ‘Good 
Will” and Roy E. Tiles, vice-president and 
general manager, Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Company, whose subject is “Hand to 
Mouth Buying; Its Importance to All 
Business and How My Company Has 
Capitalized on the Condition.” 
No luncheon speaker will be allowed 
more than three minutes, Mr. Huntsman 
stated. 
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AUSTRALIAN FARMERS 
SELL COSTLY DAILY 


Venture Into Metropolitan Field of 
Journalism Costs Stockholders of 
Melbourne Morning Post Over 
$3 of Each $5 Invested 


The Melbourne (Australia) Sun News 
Pictorial, morning paper, has purchased 
for $155,000 the good will and assets of 
the Morning Post, which in two years has 
cost its farmer shareholders about $655,- 
000 of their original capital of nearly 
$1,000,000. The papers will be merged. 

The Post was published as a “farmers’ 
daily” to advance primary producers’ in- 
terests in Melbourne. Its establishment 
was prompted by the growing importance 
of the Country Party in federal and state 
politics. Of necessity, it competed with 
the established metropolitan dailies, seek- 
ing its circulation at a price of one penny 
a copy, which other newspaper companies 
had considered impracticable. 

The first two years of operation cost 
shareholders nearly $500,000 and minor 
losses brought the final total still higher, 
according to Sun News Pictorial officials. 
Owing to the rapid rise of realty values in 
Melbourne, however, a part of this 
amount, probably about $150,000, will be 
recovered through real estate investments 
made by the paper. ; 

The Sun News Pictorial is the pioneer 
pictorial paper in Australia. It is owned 
by the Herald and Weekly Times, Ltd., 
publishers of Melbourne’s only evening 
newspaper. 


NEWSWRITERS SCALE SIGNED 
Half- 


No Increase in Scranton But 
Holidays Increased 


The Newswriters’ Union of Scranton, 
Pa., has entered into another new working 
agreement with the publishers. The scale 
of wages remains unchanged but certain 
modifications in working conditions have 
been arranged. These will give afternoon 
reporters more half-holidays on Saturdays 
than have been observed heretofore. 

The five-year scale for reporters re- 
mains at $57 a week and copy readers at 
$58 a week for afternoon papers. The 
morning paper scale pays $2 above this 
rate. The Scranton wage agreement 
takes in city editors, copy readers, society 
editors, and reporters. 

Managing editors have never been in the 
scale provisions though most of them in 
Scranton have always held nominal mem- 
berships in the union. 


WOMEN EDIT DAILY 


Staff of Fifty Supplants Regular 
Bemidji Pioneer Editors 


The Bemidji (Minn.) Daily Pioneer 
was turned over to the women of Bemidji, 
Nov. 26, and a complete staff of 50 mem- 
bers of the Bemidji Civic and Community 
Club did all of the editorial work for one 
issue. 

Miss Mabel F. Rice, the managing 
editor, declared in a foreword that it was 
not intended to “show the men a thing or 
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two” but to obtain experience in an im- 
portant branch of national and civic life. 

“We have learned much,” the editor 
said. “Never again will we call in at 
1:30 to ask the city editor to put a club 
notice on the front page.” In an editorial, 
however, she stated that the paper “com- 
piled by 50 women, goes to press On 
Time, without swearing or smoking pipes 
or cigarettes.” 

Few changes were made from the usual 
form. Crime news was minimized, and 
society news was given a better position 
than: usual. The streamer story on page 
one was Charles R. Forbes release from 
Ft. Leavenworth. The regular Pioneer 
editor, in a short editorial, called attention 
to the emphasis on store news. 
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POET DISCUSSES STYLE 


“Seek the Significant Word,’”’? Markham 
Advises Journalism Students 


“Learn to write well, but not too well,” 
was the advice dealt out by Edwin Mark- 
ham, poet and prose writer, to students 
of journalism at Syracuse University. 
“The eloquent style of the best writers of 


the last century would probably not be . 


published in a newspaper today.” 

“Read the work of the masters, and 
learn to use the individual, significant 
word. Writing is getting people out of 


the crowd.” ; 
Stevenson, according to Mr. Markham, 
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is remarkable for his clear, concise wrif- 
ing, and embryo journalists will do well 
to read his works. j 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. Markham in his 
abrupt manner, “the best thing for an 
inexperienced writer to do if he wants 
something published is to buy a dregs 
suit and dine the editor.” 


m& 


HUMPHREY IS CHAIRMAN 


Commissioner William E. Humphrey 
of Seattle, Wash., has assumed the duties 
of chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, succeeding Commissioner C, W, 
Hunt. He will serve until Nov. 30, 1928, 
under the rule of the commission providing 
that each chairman serve one year, 
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The installation of three 
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on Hoe presses has been 
completed by the Newark 
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White space charge at same rate per line 
er insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
ertion. Minimum Contract space, three 
mes. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
ight to classify, edit or reject any adver- 
isement. 


ADVERTISING 


Special Service 


SE eee 
An Advertising Organization trained for spe- 
jal service, ready to function on demand, is 
what is needed by a publisher when he contem- 
plates an industrial or any edition other than 
the regular. Anywhere—any size. Our record 
jemonstrates satisfied publishers and advertisers. 
D-671, Editor & Publisher. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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Brokers 


of Ls lagen Publishing Proper to. for 
sale will be sent those desiring to invest in 
the publishing business. Harris-Dibble Co., 345 
Madison Ave., New York. 


a a 
Evening Papers occupying exclusive fields. 
There is available through this agency eve- 
ning papers with modern, adequate plants and 
earning handsome aividends om_ prvces asked, 
located in the following states: Massachusetts, 


Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, California, North Carolina, Florida. 
J. B. Shale, Times Bldg., New York. 6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Middle ‘West Properties—Exclusive _ listings. 
No damaging publicity. Personal service in 
every deal. Everything confidential. High 

ade newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde gee 
ios. 851 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Omar D. Gray, Sturgeon, Mo., located in the 
center of the United States, and doing business 
in 41 of the 48 states, and who specializes in 
newspaper consolidations and the sale of news- 
ers, writes: . 
mel can sell a Kansas daily, city of 4,000, 
clearing $6,000 per year, for $20,000, half 
sh. 
Se Client wants good circulation man to put 
at least $6,000 in daily paper in city of 20,000. 
“Have California weekly netting $7,000 per 
ar which can be bought for $7,000, with 
4,000 down. 
“Missouri weekly clearing $3,500, town of 
1,000, $5,000 with $2,000 down, | 
“T can sell a North Carolina daily—no oppo- 
sition—only daily in county, for $100,000—half 


h. . 
“Notwithstanding the worries which come in 
this game and the suits I have to bring against 
dishonest clients whose property I sell, I am a 
very happy man and I love this line of busi- 
ness. Why don’t you write me?” 


Money Wanted 


Wanted—Money to finance purchase of first 
class small daily newspapers in cities of the 
Middle West, ranging in population from five 
to fifty thousand. Borrower has been in daily 
newspaper business as owner and publisher for 
eighteen years. Does not_need finances for 
five papers now owned. Wants to buy daily 
newspapers in exclusive fields where cities show 
promise of substantial growth by virtue of 


factories. shops and good surrounding real 

estate. D-676, Editor & Publisher. 

| CIRCULATION 
Promotion 

eee 

Girculation—When quick, additional circulation 

; becomes necessary, remem that 


our twenty years in this one line of endeavor 


EL Ql 
Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
‘tre ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
manship Club Campaigns. 


Greatest Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
lation building spmenifcs, 23 years of leader- 

p. Myers Circ. rganization, Box 288, 
aterloo, Iowa. 


Ciculation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
e. Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
tion that has set the standard for aggres- 
successful circulation campaigns for nearly 
years, 


Editor & Publisher and The 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


The World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ganization—The only circulation building serv- 
ice in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
affidavits of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The Charles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 


EDITORIAL 


Promotion 


Five Years in Forty Nations, Editor-writer 
returns with facts and photos of people, prog- 
ress, work, play. Desires publisher’s co- 
operation. D-678, Editor & Publisher, 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


Assistant Circulation Manager wanted who 
can produce in city circulation. Must be _thor- 
oughly experienced in requirements of A. B. C. 
and have sufficient knowledge of circulation to 
take charge of a department. Position offers 
future to any man able to meet hard competi- 
tion and get results. Give past experience, 
references and salary desired in first letter. 
Position open is on paper in Middle West. 
Best of living conditions. All inquiries treated 
confidentially. D-643, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—-Young man with initia- 
tive and ideas, who has had sufficient experi- 
ence to handle the organization of an effective 
carrier system, and to whom opportunity in a 
rapidly growing Michigan newspaper plant 
means more than initial salary. D-679, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Classified Manager, thoroughly experienced, 
not under 30, nor over 45 years of age, wanted 
in Metropolitan district. Must have record of 
achievement and connections behind him for 
sufficient length of time to guarantee that he 
is permanent rather than floating in tempera- 
ment. D-657, Editor & Publisher. 


Executive—Capable of assuming complete 
management of old established evening daily 
newspaper in city of fifteen thousand in 
Eastern state. Reply must state experience, 
age, education, salary desired, religion, politi- 
cal affiliation; also ability to assume editorial 
duties. D-687 Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising—I would like to get in teuch with 
a publisher who is looking for an advertising 
manager with unusual qualifications. Present 
position six years; now want to effect per- 
manent connection with paper and city offering 
future. Past records show exceptional linage 
and earnings increases. Constructive salesman; 
department leader. Income now $8,000; agree- 
able to nominal salary with future income based 
on increased revenue. Married. Age 32. Pre- 
fer middle west city 100,000 or less. Personal 
interview solicited with progressive publisher. 
D-655, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising | Manager-Solicitor — Experienced 
local and national. Highest reference. Married. 
Go anywhere for real opportunity. D-656, Kdi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager and Newspaper Execu- 
tive wishes connection Jan. Twelve years’ 
experience retail accounts, manager national, 
manager special features, statistical and cir- 


culars| promotion. Age forty; married; 
Christian; arts graduate. Prefer growing 
suburban paper. D-683, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager-Solicitor—Age 32, mar- 
ried, who has shown excellent results and 
can show proof of producing ability; experi- 
enced on weekly business review pages, spe- 
cial editions, classified and all kinds of dis 
play accounts. Now ready to accept position 
where a real hard worker is needed. Ref- 
erence fiom past and present employerst 
Prefer East, Southwest or South. _ Position 
must be permanent. D-685, Editor Publisher. 


Assistant to Publisher or Business Manager— 
Now employed, but wishes to make a change. 
For past 12 years have worked with a growing 
institution—now business manager and_ still 
handling circulation and national advertising de- 
partments as well as other duties. Since con- 
necting with present paper have advanced from 
circulation manager to present position. Business 
has grown steadily, circulation almost tripled, 
profits quadrupled—and paper still growing. I 
would like to connect with paper of about same 
size, evening or morning circulation thirty to 
fifty thousand, city thirty-five to one hundred 
thousand population. Prefer something in Middle 
West but will consider elsewhere, where they 
want good, honest work. Salary not an im- 
portant factor to start. Reasons for wanting to 
make a change given on request. Would like 
to get in touch with some publisher or business 
manager of large newspaper who wants a good 
assistant. D-667, Editor & Publisher, ; 


Fourth Estate 


Employment—Equipment—Services 


EMPLOYMENT 
Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager desires change. Fifteen 
years in Circulation Department, from Carrier 
to Circulation Director. Morning, evening and 
Sunday experience. Thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of circulation, promotion, and oftice 


detail. Reference, present employer. Solicit 
interview at my expense. D-659, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Experience on large and 
small city dailies. Familiar Promotion, Audit 
Records, Office Detail, etc. Can produce 
under adverse conditions. Available at once. 
Moderate salary. D-674, Editor & Publisker. 


Classified Manager, 28, married, ten years’ 
successful experience, covering every phase of 
Classified. Now employed. Desires connection 
with second medium, city over 100,000, East 
or Middle West. where competition is keen 
and hard work needed. Management thorough, 
builds only permanent linage. Brought two 
papers from second to first place in three years, 
showing largest six-day gains in East during 


1925-26. Know how to train men, girls. Thor- 
ough knowledge of credits, collections, Keeps 
overhead down, increase revenue. References 


as to character, ability. Salary, or salary and 
bonus. Excellent reasons for desiring new 
connection. D-682, Editor & Publisher. 
Fditorial—Young man, 22, two years as ex- 
change’ editor New York newspaper, experi- 
enced feature writer, general knowledge of 
newspaper work, college trained in journalism; 
can do sports reporting; wants place as reporter 
or feature writer—within 200 miles of New 
York City preferred. Opportunity for promo- 
tion paramount. D-653, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial—Young man, 23, ‘experienced as 
sports writer, reporter end copy_ reader; 
single; college graduate; references from last 
employer. D-684, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer—Age 39, fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, wants connection with forward-going 
daily. Student of public affairs, arts and 
sciences and human interest writer. D'-673, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Executive, 15 years’ experience as editor, ad- 
vertising-business manager, now employed 
wants connection with greater opportunity. 
Any locality. Can show records of ontstand- 
ing ability as newspaper builder. D-686, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Experienced Executive—Can you vse a man, 
age 32, with twelve years’ continuous newspaper 
training, who has worked himself up through 
every department of a newspaper to the posi- 
tion of General Manager of a seven-day paper 
with more than a hundred thousand circula- 
tion? I can run a paper, sell, or do anything 
pertaining to the newspaper game and I want 
to make a change for reasons I can_ explain. 
T am a worker and a producer and I want a 
chance where results will bring promotion. 
Available at once. D-641, Editor & Publisher, 


Managing Editor with 17 years’ experience, 
covering all branches of news end, now more 
than satisfying exacting employers, voluntarily 
seeks desirable and permanent connection, An 
exceptional organizer, good editorial writer, 
collese man, aged 40. Knows news and men 
and how to handle both. No failures in record, 
Details and references gladly submitted. D- 
681, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper Man—Six years as city, telegraph 
and makeup editor on small city dailies; three 
vears as reporter and feature writer in New 
York; college education; age 30; single; seeks 
change in reportorial or desk work with future. 
D-649, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter, beginner, 22, university training, 
wants to start at bottom_and learn. Any- 
where, any salary. D-672, Editor & Publisher. 


in future. Reads copy, 
Young, reliable and accurate, 
D-675, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter interested 
knows makeup. 
Now employed. 


Just Plain 
Common Sense 


Go after a job in the 
logical way—advertise 
in the medium that 
reaches the employers 
in your particular field. 

There is always an 
opportunity — your 
concern is to locate it 
and you can do this 


most economically 
through the Classified 
page of 


Editor & Publisher 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Representative—Young man, age 30, seven 
years’ newspaper experience (Business office 
and soliciting) desires position as representa- 
tive for newspaper supply concern or similar 
line in Michigan. D-680, Editor & Publisher, 


Sports Editor and Writer, also thoroughly ex- 
perienced copy desk, as writer of snappy, in- 
telligible heads, at liberty because of discon- 
tinuance Evening World at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Will take fifty dollars to start, because I need 
a job. Best references. Address Larry Dailey, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Duplex sixteen-page tubular plate press, with 
complete stereotyping outfit, Duplex Model B 
8-page flat-bed; Goss Comet, and a general line 
of presses and equipment for newspapers. Grif- 
fiths Publishers’ Exchange, 154 Nassau St.. 
New York, 


Entire Equipment of Peru (Indiana) Journal- 
Chronicle is for sale. because of consolidation. 
Will sell all or any part. Goss Comet, 10 years 
old, good condition; two practically new Inter- 
types; choice of mats; 12 turtles; type cabinets; 
90 cases ad type; job type; motors; page cast- 


ing box; Miller and Trimosaw; office equip- 
ment; galleys; stones, etc. Peru Daily Trib- 
une, Peru, Ind. 


For Sale—Complete equipment for small daily 
newspaper or growing weekly, including: Du- 
plex flat-bed press, new; Linotypes, new; hand 
type, new; etc. Can be shiipped anywhere about 
January 1. Box D-677, Editor & Publisher. 


General Electric newspaper electric 
system for sale; 50 H.P. motor, 
current used less than 3 years. For sale on 
account of suspension of paper. Address The 
News Printing Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 


control 
alternating 


Hoe Steam Tables; five automatic tables only 
slightly used in A-1 mechanical condition, Air 
or hand operated. D-658, Editor & Publisher. 
Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffman Type & Engraving Co. 114 
E. 13th )St... NevYo City: 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment Wanted 


Elrod Lead and Rule Caster. 
class condition, 
cash price. 
Canada. 


a Must be in first 
Give full particulars and best 
Oshawa Daily Times, Oshawa, 


Humidification 


Utility Humidizers reduce paper troubles in 
the pressroom, and give pure air to breathe. 


Get rid of static and breaking webs, also 
coughs and colds. Write Utility Heater Co., 
23¢% Centre St., N. Y. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
M. C. Moore, 515 N, Canon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


WE DO NOT ADVERTISE OUR CLIENTS OR 
“PEDDLE” THEIR PROPERTIES 
BUT 


We have a carefully selected list of 
newspapers ranging in price from $5,000 
to $10,000,000 that are open for nego- 


tiation only through personal interview 

or by correspondence after we are satis- 

fied as to the customer’s sincerity of 

purpose and responsibility. 

Newspaper consolidations have been 
our specialty for 17 years. 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 


(Both Former Publishers) 

i Successors to 
HARWELL & CANNON (Est. 1910) 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
Southern Office Times Building 
Birmingham, Ala. New York 
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OVW HAT to give for Christmas—A per- 
fect solution is to make it a sub- 
scription to the Boston Evening Tran- 
script” is the subject of an attractive 
single-column box article in a prominent 
position in the Boston (Mass.) Evening 
Transcript. The article closes with “Dain- 
tily engraved certificates to be sent to the 
recipients are furnished with Holiday 
subscriptions.”—D. P. 
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Attractive page being run by. the 
Boston Herald to attract the atten- 
tion of Christmas shoppers. 


_Clubs and social. organizations often 
limit the price which members are to 
spend for presents for their Christmas 
parties. You might suggest to stores that 
they group articles appropriate for gifts 
according to price, and advertise them 
that way. Many people do have a price 
limit and appreciate suggestions.—V. I. 
Ross, Indianapolis, Ind. 


_To attract attention to its Christmas 
gift classified section, the Decatur 
(Il.) Review offers $1 daily for the 
best letter inspired by the ads telling 
of the use of the gift, suggesting new 
ideas for gifts for the section.—L. S. ites 
Rock Island, Ill. 


If your city has little business districts 
of suburban or community stores, every 
merchant once in a while in all these 
districts will be receptive to an Open 
House idea, remaining open on one eve- 
ning to better introduce his merchandise 
and shopping facilities to the people of 
his community. This “Open House” 
night, or week, can be staged at any time 
by proper co-operative advertising, and is 
an excellent merchandising stunt for 
neighborly dealers.—C. M. L. 


NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper. en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 


analytical surveys and 
valuations. 


S. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation ¢ 
Surveys, Valuations. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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One Dollar 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 


$ $ 


lished. Send 
clipping for 
payment. 


Run a “Directory of January Sales” in 
which are alphabetically listed all the 
stores which have January  sales.— 


ing) daly Ni. 


Why not have a special garden page in 
January or February, with several stories 
on bulbs and seeds which should be 
planted at that time, and get the florists 
of the community. to advertise on this 
page? Many people intend to put in 
bulbs and flowers each year, but neglect 
finding out just when this should be done 
until it is too late—Mary L. Turnbull. 


GIRLS SUE- DAILY 


Two Ask $50,000 Each of Muskogee 
(Okla.) Times-Democrat 


Two damage suits for $50,000 each 
against the Muskogee Times-Democrat 
are on the December docket of the Chero- 
kee county ditsrict court, brought by 
Vivian Shaddox and Ora Chaffin, Chero- 
kee county residents and students in the 
Northeastern State Teachers College, 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

The suits are based on an item printed 
Aug. 30, last, which stated that the resig- 
nation of Jerry Powell as sheriff had 
resulted from an investigation of alleged 
misconduct on the part of the sheriff. 

One paragraph, according to the 
petition, said “It was announced that six 
girls are ready to testify against Sheriff 
Powell. These girls, all former prisoners, 
are, Allie Rinks, Vivian Shaddox, Ollie 
Brixey, Frelia Fulton, Ora Chaffin and 
Archie Finley.” 

The paragraph relating to Miss Shad- 
dox and Miss Chaffin is libelous, the 
petition says. 


One Doilar will 

be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


HE Worcester (Mass.) Telegram is 

using a series of articles, with a stand- 
ing head, “Worcester Welfare Workers 
and their Work.” Many little-known 
people have been discovered in this con- 
nection, and found to be doing a great 
good in the city—L. D. Chamberlain. 


The Minneapolis Sunday Journal is 
publishing a Sunday feature under the 
title “Bagdad, Minnesota, Thousand and 
One True Stories About Minneapolis That 
Never Were Told In Arabian Nights.” 
The unusual, pathetic stories of every day 
life as fouded by Robert D. Andrews, the 
author, appear every Sunday under this 
title-—George Smedal. 


A letter contest on “What I Have to 
be Thankful For,” conducted for boys and 
girls up to 14 years of age, just before 
Thanksgiving, by the Cape May County 
Times, Sea Isle City, N. J., proved so 
popular that the paper is announcing an- 
other contest for Christmas on the subject 
“What Christmas Means To Me.” As in 
the Thanksgiving Contest, a prize is of- 
fered for the best letter in each age class, 
with a special award for the best of the 
letters, regardless of age. The prize- 
winning letters in the Thanksgiving con- 
test were published as a feature, the best 
letter was used as a front page box and 
Thanksgiving editorial was based upon 
the letters and their contents. It helps 
build reader interest and may be held prior 
to any holiday period.—Adolph C. Wilsey. 


A reporter on the staff of the Boston 
(Mass.) Globe gathered material for a 


“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 


reports for  eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
Papers everywhere. 


feature story in a very interesting way. 
A letter was mailed to a suburb of Bos- 
ton from the editorial rooms of the paper. 
The reporter followed the letter from the 
time it left the office until it reached its 
destination. In the story he tells of the 
trip the letter had, where it went, how it 
was handled and the length of time taken 
to send the letter, It made a very inter- 
esting story.—C. E, Pellissier, Boston. 


How are college and endowed school 


Sparkling, Brilliant 
Sports Stories 
by 


Davis J. 
Walsh 


are written exclusively | 
for 


International 


News Service 


63 Park Row 
New York City 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 
Mount Vernon and 


New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 


Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 


ca) 
New Rochelle. 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 
Franklin A, Merriam, Pres, 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


funds in your city invested? New Have 
Register (Nov. 25) ran a page 1 stor 
based on the fact that Yale has $3, 
invested in New. Haven real estatet 
leh eels} 7 


4 


Don’t forget to arrange a special pag 
this year for Christmas in the varioy: 
schools, public, private and parochial, ir 
your community. Try to get photos o 
the various tableaux and other exercise 
as well as the programs of the varioy: 
schools and grades.—D. P. ; 


The new Ford will make a big differ. 
ence on the used car market for the ol¢ 
models. Send your reporter out to the 
various Ford dealers in your section with 
a Ford 1922 model or a later year if you 
desire and have him try to sell it for cash 
The result will be a very amusing story 
that will not only have a humorous side te 
it but will show just what the value js 
on the older models. Because it is timely 
it will be widely read and commented 


upon.—C, E. Pellissier, Boston. 


| 


A Debutante Tells! 


A society lass writes of the life 
of a Debutante with its pleas-— 
ures and perils so closely allied. — 


Her story is intensely real, and | 
will force your readers to some 
amazing conclusions. 


This personal word picture will | 
grip your readers with its | 
realism. 


Thirty-three daily 
instalments 


Graphic Syndicate, Inc. — 


350 Hudson Street a 
New York, N. Y. 


Our business is to help|| 
make your business | 
better— by increasing 
your Classified 
Advertising 


& 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Inc. 


International Classified Advertising 


Counsellors 


336 Market Street Philadelphia || 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- | 
tion of college trained news- | 
paper, magazine and advertising ] 
men, wants to help you find him. — 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
wtih experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, | 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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Pennsylvania's Dailies are home newspapers, because they are delivered by carrier di- 


rectly in the home, and are read by all the members of the family at the time when they 
are in the buying mood. 


These papers are read by nearly ten million consumers who require everything that goes 
to make the home comfortable and happy. [hese very consumers are always eagerly 
on the lookout for the new and better things, the first to buy them, and the first to show 
them to their friends and neighbors. 


When they see your product advertised in the local newspapers, they immediately go to 
their local store, and if the dealer has been notified of your advertising plans in ad- 
vance, to enable him to stock it, he will have your product ready to deliver to his cus- 


tomers when they call for it. 


Why not use these HOME NEWSPAPERS, and sell to these rich Pennsylvania 


consumers. 


2,500 10,000 
Circulation lines lines Circulation lines lines 


*Allentown Call .........++. (M) 33,477 all ut TSharong Herald. .-.jjsieie- + <> (E) (BY: 0357 0357 
*Allentown Call ............ (E) 23,978 allah all “Sun DUE AteM sic oa. de assess (E) 6,245 035 035 
+Beaver Falls Tribune ...... (E) 7,301 03 .03 “Warren Mirror-Times ...... (ME) 9,204 043 043 
+Bethlehem Globe Times... .(E) 15,160 .06 06 *Washington Observer and 

+Brownsville Telegraph. ...(ME) 9,604 .04 04 RENOrte ran anes es los (M&E) 18,230 .06 06 
FO HSREOL CUIMIES! << esisicis.cee ssa (E) 20,011 .08 07 +West Chester Local News...(E) 11,882 04 O04 
++Coatesville Record ......... (E) 6,866 035 .03 *Wilkes-Barre Times Leader ..(E) 26,442 10 67 
*Connellsville Courier ...... (E) 5,746 02 02 + Williamsport Sun and 

SEaston) Express: 5-004 5002 n« (E) 34,526 10 10 Gazette & Bulletin ....(M&E) 30,006 .09 09 
Sirige LIMES otes cc pics eee’ (EB) 33,041 .08 08 TOV Dispatch manne cscs ust (E) 20,202 06 06 
+Greensburg Tribune Review Sa 14,804 05 05 

+Hazleton Plain-Speaker....(E) ‘ ie ae ee Pi hon fap 
‘Hasleion ten cele Aen tial. st ( 20,685 02 07 A. B. C. Publisher's Statement, October 1, 1927. 

*Mount Carmel Item.......... (E) 4,361 0285 0285 +Government Statement, October 1. 1927. 

Foal City: Derrick “iw. sem + s,< 3 (M) 7,507 04 04 


SarrantGi Lines. 2. 25 eae. > (E) 44,520 13 2 +7Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 


The Biggest 
NOVEMBER 


Last month, The Sun published 
a larger volume of advertising 
than in any previous November. 


It led the second evening news- 
paper by more than a quarter 
of a million lines. 


Its gain over November of last 
year was larger than that of 
any other New York evening 
newspaper. 


Through The Sun advertisers can reach the 
most responsive group of buyers in New York 
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Pumpkin Pie, Shaving Cream & Apples 


we are advertised by our approving friends! 


4999992992999 2998291919 2199998998999 9999929929929 9982992992598 SAP SA SA SASK 


from T. A. Moolten of the 
Vaniva Products Company, Inc. 


ie tl meapsip CompetING against the inertia fen 
vertising of Philadelphia, Pa. of settled shaving habits, the resist- aie pies ata EN 

ance of retailers who had shelves full 
One advertisement, four hundred of other and older shaving soaps and 
and fifty lines, sold 108,000 portions creams, and priced at fifty cents, J ERSEY grower disposed of his 
or 27,000 pumpkin pies for Horn & VANIVA made a successful entry surplus crop of apples with two 
Hardart during the first five fall days into the New York market. Keyed small advertisements. The first ad, 
that this delicacy was offered to the copy of 260 lines brought 1300 re- 28 lines, brought 250 orders; and 
public. A pie sale of over ten thou- quests for samples—the highest re- the second, 28 lines, brought more 
sand dollars, largely to men. Ten sponse among papers tested before than 450 orders. Each order was 
times the volume realized last year the campaign. Merchandising ser- accompanied by a dollar bill. And 
for the same five days. Only one vice, working with the manufac- the advertising was run at the tail 
New York newspaper was used. The turers’ new specialty sales force, end of a season notable for its large 
advertising appeared for onlya single helped open 400 new outlets in the crop. This farmer found his new 
day, but pulled for five days and first five days of sales work. The market in a metropolitan medium, 
produced results farin excess ofnor- | advertising sold the dealers. Results | and another firm believer in the effec- 
mal expectancy. ? sold the advertiser. z tiveness of advertising was created. 
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UMPKIN Pie, Shaving Cream, Apples—all sold with advertising in this versatile medium. And 
there was sales Volume as well as Versatility in the medium. 
A million and a quarter circulation—of which a million is concentrated within New York City 
alone; a majority of readers in almost every income class; a comprehensive coverage of America’s 
greatest market; high visibility of the small page; conve- 


: nience of handling and limited paper size that ensures actual THE a NEW S 
be thorough reading; and the lowest milline rate in America =a 

_—~—make The News an invincible and indispensable medium New York’s ‘Picture News paper 
in this market. Reserve space for coming schedules now! Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, NewYork 
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Points A Pressman Thinks We Ought To Advertise 


A PRESSROOM foreman from another paper recently inspected the SCOTT 
PRESSES operated by the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. He was 


kind enough to say: 


“IT would certainly feature the Jones 
Tension and your wonderful folder in 
your advertising. I would particularly 
emphasize the fact that your folder 
handles such a heavy product. It han- 
dles 64 pages easily and I see no reason 
in the world why you could not run at 
speed up to 80 pages. With any other 


type of press I know of they have trouble 
when they print over 48 pages and when 
we print a 56-page paper in our plant it 
is extremely hazardous. You should 
tell more publishers what a heavy prod- 
uct your SCOTT FOLDER can fold 


on speed.” 


We have followed his suggestion which, we hope will prove of interest to all 
publishers and pressmen who may not be entirely familiar with— 


‘* Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit” Presses 
Cylinder S peed—400 R.P.M. 


Walter Scott & Company 


Main Office and Factory Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


New York Office 
Chicago Office 


1457 Broadway 
1330 Monadnock Block 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 


— 


Herald 


|e the eleven months ended 
November 30th, 1927, the New 


York Herald Tribune was the 
only New York morning news- 


paper of standard size to make 
a gain in advertising— the result 
of RESULTS for Herald Tribune 
advertisers. 


These are the Gains and Losses— 


Herald Tribune Gained - 221,929 lines 
Next newspaper LOST - 187,067 lines 
Next newspaper LOST - 450,963 lines 
Next newspaper LOST - 2,119,183 lines 


NEW <g; YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 


yf < a a | 
ce: Tribune 


Thomas Emory Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly Carroll Judson Swan 


681 Market Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. Fine Arts Building 931 Park Square 


Bldg. 
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| Philadelphia Bulletin readers 
| buy everything 
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The high character and tone of The Bulletin 
make it the preferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia trading area consists of about 
550,000 homes. And The Bulletin is averaging 


*548 952 copies per day! 


Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin, 


DOMINATE Create maximum impression at one 
cost by concentrating in the news- 


PHILADELPHIA) paper ‘nearly everybody’ reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER a 
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Policy of Rewarding Creative Workers 
_ Builds Advertising Agency Success 


‘aymond Rubicam, of Young & Rubicam, Ex 
That Nobody Does Them’ 


N Walter Lippmann’s latest book, “(Men 
of Destiny” there is a chapter on 
cond-best statesmen, which sets forth 
e New York World editor’s trenchant 
ews on the lack of leaders in this 
untry with intelligence enough to be 
neere. Mr. Lippman displays some 
ixiety at the fact that there are not 
ough men in politics with sufficient 
lagination and common sense to do the 
vious things. 
Reference to this passage was made 
ing an interview the writer had the 
her day with Raymond Rubicam, 
esident of Young & Rubicam, New 
rk and Philadelphia advertising agency. 
ot long ago the New York office of the 
ency was moved into new and larger 
arters at 285 Madison avenue. At the 
ne, Eprror & PuBLisHER pointed out 
é nhenomenal growth of the company, 
hich was organized four and a _ half 
ars ago in Philadelphia. In the be- 
nning, the agency was housed in two 
oms and the two owners, Mr. Rubicam 
d John Orr Young, had one employe, 
stenographer. They didn’t have a 
llar’s worth of business. Mr. Rubicam 
is 30; Mr. Young 36. Today their 
ency directs 13 important and flourish- 
~ advertising accounts, and their New 
tk office is spread over 16,000 square 
st to make room for the 110 members 
the staff. 
I paused in front of Mr. Rubicam’s 
ice before the interview. It is at one 
d of the vast office, and the visitor 
ks down a wide corridor a full city 
ck long to the reference department 
the other end, an impressive sight, to 
y the least. 
When Mr. Rubicam was asked how he 
counted for this growth he expressed 
> belief that “where other advertising 
ents failed to do the obvious things,” 
and his partner had had “the common 
ise to do them.” 
‘I realize that this is a bold and per- 
ps boastful statement,” Mr. Rubicam 
d “Let me modify it. All agencies 
some of the obvious things. We do 
mall. That is our chief distinction. 
id we are proud of it. For instance, 
is obvious that the first function of 
agency is to produce excellent ad- 
tising. Yet I have heard this denied 
@ after time. I have heard adver- 
ing copy referred to as a mere detail 
agency work, with research and 
rehandising exalted as the most im- 
‘tant functions. 
‘Second, it is the common practice 
ong agencies to glorify with authority 
1 financial rewards the men who bring 
new accounts, and neglect the men 
© do the creative work. That is 
meusly not common sense. The men 
© perform the most important func- 
ns of the agency should have first 
sideration. If they do their work 
erlatively well, the bringing in of 
v business is no great feat. 
Third, it is obvious that an agency, 
be successful, should be just as care- 
in selecting its clients as an adver- 
T ought to be in selecting his agency. 
‘have had the common sense to do 
these obvious things here.” 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


Raymond Rubicam, president of Young & Rubicam, Ine. 


Mr. Rubicam was extremely careful, 
cautious even, in his selection of words 
to express his business philosophy. As 
he explained it, he did not care to be 
the victim of a feature writer’s holiday. 
There was in his story, however, a 
sincerity that demanded telling. 

“It is fairly apparent,” he said, “that 
the primary aim of an advertising agency 
—its reason for existence—is not to sell 
itself, but to sell the products of its 
clients. And there is a distinction be- 
tween the ability to sell, personally, and 
the ability to sell through newspapers, 
magazines, billboards, radio—to sell 
through advertising. The latter is a craft 
distinct from the winning personality, 
the hearty handshake. So it does not 
follow that the man who is personally 
successful in selling his agency’s services 
is qualified to dictate copy policies, select 
media, and determine space sizes. Yet 
that is what happens in agencies where 
business-getters sit at the top, controlling 
account and collectings the rewards. 

“Of course many such agencies have 
been successful. Advertising has been 
such a magic tool in years gone by that 
the mere act of advertising, even under 
careless or unintelligent direction, has 
been sufficient to stimulate businesses to 
remarkable growth. But we are grow- 
ing out of that era. There are now 
sometimes a dozen or more prominent 
advertisers competing in a single field, 
all spending money in a large way. This 
diminishes the brute strength of adver- 
tising space, and brings preferment to 
the advertiser whose program is based on 


skilled 
man is 


earnest study and executed by 
craftsmen. Thus the creative 
coming into his own. 

“Mr. Young and I have believed from 
the start that the best guarantee of con- 
tinued success is to share success. So 
one by one the men who have chiefly 
helped.us have been given a share in 
the business. They have not received 
‘decoy’ stock, but the same stock that is 
held by Mr. Young and myself, and to- 
gether they now own a large portion of 
the company.” 

There are now seven men who are 
shareholders—the heads of every depart- 
ment in the agency; J. H. Geise, secre- 
tary of the company, who is in charge 
ot accounting ; Graham Starr, of the con- 
tact department; Arthur W. Munn, art 


director; Lew A. Greene and Cr Ve 
Whittier, copy supervisors; A. V. B. 
Geoghegan, space buyer; and Samuel 


Cherr, in charge of the merchandizing 
and research department. ; 

It is interesting to note that there 
are no business-getters, in the usual 
sense of the term, among these share- 
holders. No man has ever been hired 
who promised to bring business with 
him, or claimed to “control an account.” 
Furthermore, there is no one on the 
Young & Rubicam staff who is concerned 
primarily with the solicitation of new 
accounts—and this includes the princi- 
pals. _Both (Mr. Young and Mr. Rubi- 
cam had their advertising training in 
the creative or service end of the busi- 
ness. 

“Please don’t make us out a pair of 


plains a Business Policy of ‘‘Doing Things So Obvious 
'—His Firm Has Grown Hundredfold in Four Years 


Marxian idealists,’ Mr. Rubicam con- 
tinued. “We’re merely business men 
trying to apply simple logic to our affairs. 
Our policy might ‘be termed enlightened 
self-interest. Of course it can’t be carried 


to Utopian perfection. There are many 
workers in an agency or in any other 
business enterprise who do not  con- 


tribute more than a mechanical share of 
the complete task. Everyone who con- 
tributes to our service gets something 
more than a salary. In the office boy 


and clerk group ithe bonus is small, 
necessarily. But for all those who play 
a thinking part in our work, it is an 
important addition to their income— 


whether they are stockholders or not.” 

Mr. Rubicam’s ideas as to what is 
common sense in the agency business ex- 
tend also to the selection of clients—and 
“selection of clients” is used advisedly 
in connection with this agency, which in 
the course of four and a half years is 
said to have turned away approximately 


twice as many prospective clients as 
were taken. 
“We don’t agree with the average 


agency that a client who pays his bills 
is a good client, no matter what else 
he is or does,” he said. “An agency 
should be just as ready to turn aside a 
prospect that it can’t serve well, as it 
is to welcome a client that it can serve 
well. That sounds too obvious to b> 
worth mentioning, but it isn’t always 
practiced, by any means. The business- 
getters in many agencies are too strong. 
The thought of bagging ‘another ac- 
count’ is too fascinating. 

“We make it a point not to accept 


any unprofitable accounts. This is not 
wholly selfish. It does not mean that 
as an agency we make an abnormal 
profit. It simply means that every ac- 


count pays its way, without leaning for 
support on other accounts, and that as 
a consequence we are able to bring the 
thought and study of a greater numbe- 
of high-priced men to each account. I 
believe that we have the largest staff of 
creative workers per account in the 
agency business.” 

During my acquaintance with news- 
paper publishers, { have heard them 
frequently complain that agencies spend 
most of their time, apparently, pirating 
accounts from one another; that they do 
not often originate new business or d>- 
velop new advertisers. Mr. Rubicam 
made it clear that his policy of seeking 
profitable accounts had not precluded a 
constructive contribution to advertising 
as a whole. 

“We are delighted to help small ad- 
vertisers become bigger advertisers,” he 
said, “but we do require them to pay a 
fee during the period of development, 
equal to the regular 15 per cent com. 
mission on a_ $100,000 appropriation. 
However, during the short time we have 
been in business we have been able to 
add to the expansion of advertising in 
all of the three possible ways. We have 
discovered and developed new advertisers 
We have assisted in the development and 
marketing of new products for old ad- 
vertisers. And we have assisted in in 
creasing the sales of established adver- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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I. A. A. RESEARCH BUREAU CONDUCTING 
TEST COVERING 17 COUNTIES 


Single Individual Paying Cost of Experiment Which Aims to 
Demonstrate Value of Bureau to Advertising— 
Strong Describes Plan 


TEST has been started to show that 

the new research bureau of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association can 
accomplish. Walter A. Strong, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News, and chair- 
man of the committee supporting the 
bureau, announced this week in New York 
at a special meeting of trade press repre- 
sentatives held at “the Belmont Hotel. 

A metropolitan area and a surrouding 
territory of 17 counties has been made a 
proving ground to demonstrate the value 
of the bureau as a clearing house of re- 
search information, Mr. Strong declared. 
He is withholding the name of the city 
which is the subject of the test, already 
begun. 

“An individual is meeting the cost of 
this experiment,” he said. “It is not an 
association expense; but we expect it 
will demonstrate to the I. A. A. member- 
ship the important need of the moment 
for the advertising business to investigate 
itself. 

“When the bureau operates on a na- 
tional scale, the first step of the experi- 
ment will be the gathering and co-ordi- 
nation of the material on advertising al- 
ready available. That is what is under 
way now. The completed analysis will 
include the,complete list of dealers and 
jobbers, retail outlets, facts regarding 
media and consumers, and the effect of 
advertising campaigns on the area. 

“The new bureau,” Mr. Strong main- 
tained, “bridges the gap between Barnum 
and Ford. Barnum expressed the funda- 
mentals of advertising when he laid down 
a circle of bricks and went around pick- 
ing them up to attract attention. Mr. 
Ford pictured the new day of advertis- 
ing in his scientifically prepared cam- 
paign recently launched. 

Mr. Strong said he did not know how 
long it would take to complete the ex- 
periment. He said the cost would be 
somewhere between $50,000 and $75,000. 

Beyond the announcement of the ex- 
perimental test which was made at the 
conclusion of the meeting, the larger 
purpose of calling in representatives of 
the trade press, Mr. Strong explained, 
was to ask them to assist in clearing up 
what he described as “the vague and 
critical ideas held by the advertising in- 
dustry in general of the new bureau of 
research of tHe pigs Ase 

“There. is no crisis in the affairs of the 
I. A. A.,” he emphasized. “But we want 
it-made ‘plain that the association is rep- 
resentative of the entire industry. We 
want to re-sell the necessity of the as- 
sociation. The bureau of research is only 
a departmental of the association, a nec- 
essary extension of the already available 
services of the I. A. A.” 

Present at the Belmont gathering, be- 
sides the trade press reporters, were C 
King Woodbridge, president of the 
T. A. Aw Bart Pearsonaleess tAqman- 
ager} and N. W. Barnes, director of the 
new research bureau. ‘All _tne talking 
was done by Mr. Strong and Mr. Wood- 
bridge, with the former stressing the ac- 
tivities of the bureau, but maintaining 
that they only add to and do not super- 
sede other functions of the association, 
and the latter deffhing in detail the work 
of the I. A. A. for the advertising in- 
dustry. 

“At present the advertising business is 
fooling itself on the values obtained from 
the money that is being spent in research.” 
Mr. Strong declared. “The newspapeis 
are spending vast sums annually on mer- 
chandising departments and for surveys 
of their markets ; the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, is making 
qualitative analyses of circulations; the 
Association of National Advertisers is 
trying to determine trading areas; and 
there are many other organizations en- 
gaged in research work. The amount of 
money involved I am sure totals millions 
of dollars. What the I..A. A. is asking 
amounts to merely a. drop in the bucket 


compared to the entire expenditure for 
research. Yet the impartial co-ordina- 
tion of research facts such as the 
I. A. A.’s bureau can alone accomplish, 
will result in the saving of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for advertising men. 

Many of the facts now gathered by 
individual organizations and groups are 
held under suspicion today as prejudiced. 
They Icse in value thereby. These same 
facts, strained through an impartial, co- 
ordinating research bureau, become valu- 
able to the entire industry.” 


Mr. Strong began his talk by admit- 
ting there had been some justified criti- 
cism of the new bureau as being too 
broad an undertaking. He said it is true 
the first year of the bureau’s five year 
program will be spent simply in a survey 
to “determine what the industry wants 
to know.” Mr. Strong also sought to 
explain his reasons for accepting the task 
as chairman of the committee supporting 
the bureau. 

“T feel if there was no International 
Advertising Association today we would 
have to or ganize one,” he said. “There 
is need today for an authoritative voice to 
represent all branches of advertising to 
answer criticisms and build up confidence 
in the profession. 

“We have had a yideaces recently of 
unjustified criticism of advertising. Such 
criticisms may be best answered by. self- 
investigation. That is what we seek to 
do in our new bureau. We want to apply 
scientific principles to advertising. We 
want to gather definite facts from known 
sources and co-ordinate them for the ben- 
efit of advertising as a whole and also for 
the public. 

‘Tt must be done. It is going to be 
done. If we don’t do it ourselves, some- 
one will do it for us.” 

Mr. Woodbridge said he wanted to dis- 
pell the impression that the International 
Advertising Association was “simply an 
ad club organization.” 

“We represent the affiliation of all 
business organizations interested in the 
same subject, advertising,” he said. “The 
local club however, continues to be the 
local contact point, through which knowl- 

edge of all the various angles of the busi- 
ness may be conveyed to the general 
public. 

“Now the association has a larger mis- 
sion, that of presenting the facts of ad- 
vertising to those who buy, in such a 
way that advertising can be bought with 
the certainty of steel.” 

Mr. Woodbridge enlarged upon the 
need for better educational facilities on 
the subjects of advertising and marketing 
in general. He cited instances to sub- 
stantiate his opinion that advertising as 
a subject was being poorly taught in 
American schools and colleges. It was 
his contention that advertising would and 
should eventually be classed among the 
professions, like medicine or law. 

Both Mr. Woodbridge and Mr. Strong 
insisted that the research bureau had 
met with the approval of all the depart- 
mentals in the parent association. Answer- 
ing direct questions, they said there was 
no tendency among departmental associa- 
tions to withdraw from I. A. A. They 
declined to make public the amount of 
money already contributed to the support 
the bureau and the I. A. A., and ex- 
plained, to use the words of Mr. Wood- 
bridge, that “no definite drive is now in 
progress to raise funds.’ Mr. Strong 
said that the J. A. A. was insured $100,- 
000 from membership fees, and that $50.- 
000 was being raised for the additional 
work of the bureau. 


NEW BUFFALO AGENCY 


The Baltimore Oriole Park Advertis- 
ing Company has opened. offices at 369 
Ellicott street, Buffalo, under the man- 
agement of Louis M. Jacobs. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Dec. 27-28—Assn. of Teachers of 
Advertising & Marketing, annual 
convention, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 28-29—American Assn. of 
Schools and Departments of 


Journalism, and American Assn. 
of Teachers of Journalism, joint 
convention, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, la. 


Dec, 30—Northeast Missouri Press 


Assn., annual convention, La 


Plata, Mo. 

Jan. 12-14—Oregon Newspaper 
Conference, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 13-15—Kansas Press Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Wichita, Kan. 

Jan. 20-21—California Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., convention, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan, 23-24—Club Officers Confer- 
ence, I. A. A., semi-annual meet- 
ing, St, Louis, Mo. 


NEW DRAMA CRITIC ON 
N. Y. EVENING POST 


Robert Littell Succeeds John Anderson 
Who Goes to New York Evening 


Journal—New Man _ Also 
Writes Editorial 
Robert Littell has been appointed 


dramatic critic of the New York Evening 
Post, succeeding John Anderson, resigned 
to accept a sim- 
ilar position on 
the New York 
Evening Journal, 
Julian S. Mason, 
editor-in-chief an- 
nounced _ this 
week. ; 

Mr. Littell was 
formerly an asso- 
ciate editor of 
the New Re- 
public, for which 
publication he 
wrote ‘occasional 
dramatic criti; 
cism. He has 
been an editorial 
writer on the Post and will continue to 
contribute to the paper’s editorial columns. 
He was graduated from Harvard and was 
a reporter for a brief period on the old 
New York Globe. He will start his new 
work on the Post at once. 

Mr. Anderson commences his new work 
for the Evening Journal after Jan. 
Hans Stengel, the artist, has been writing 
the reviews for the Journal, but there has 
been no regular critic in charge for some 
time. 

Mr. Anderson came to New York from 
St. Petersburg, Fla. He started work for 
the New York Evening Post in 1918. 
For a while he did: general re- 
porting and then 
was assigned to a 
re-write desk. In 
1924 when «Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis pur- 
chased the Post 
and Merrit Bond 
became managing 
editor, Anderson 
was made dram- 
atic critic, suc- 
ceeding J. Rankin 
Towse. He is 30 
years old, and is 
known as New 
York’s youngest 
dramatic critic. 


Ropert LirreLi 


Joun ANDERSON 
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NEW DON MARQUIS PLAY 


Don Marquis, former columnist for 
the New York Sun and the New York 
Herald Tribune, will have a new play, 
“The Skinners,” on the boards Dec. 29. 
The play, a farce, will open in Wilming- 
ton, Del. “Out of the Sea,” a serious 
play by Don Marquis, is now running in 
New York. 


-newspapers throughout the country. 


MEXICAN EXPO: 
COST $16,000 


Hearst Testifies Before Senate Inv 
gating Committee Revealing Names 
of Four Senators—Editor 

Files Libel Suit 2 


William Randolph Hearst testifie 
paid $15,000 or $16,000 for the al 
Mexican government documents wi 
called on Thursday, this week, be 
special Senate committee inves 
charges published by Hearst newsp: 
that Mexican authorities had appropri 
more: than $1,000,000, to be paid 
United States Senators. 

Meanwhile in New York, Oswald Ga 
rison Villard, editor of the Nation, ¢ 
lenged a veiled accusation made by 
Hearst press against him in the 
exposé, and suit for $500,000 was | 
in federal court, New York, by 
Ernest Gruening, editor of the Portl 
(Me.) Evening News, alleging libel. 
Gruening says “he was improperly acct 
of accepting $10,000 in bribes for furthe 
ing the cause of Bolshevism in a Sovyi 
fostered plot against the United States | 
President Calles of Mexico. % 

Names of the senators whose nam 
were withheld when the documents ba 
published, were Heflin, of Alabama, 
Follette of Wisconsin, Borah of vial 
and Norris of Nebraska. x 

The Nation this week printed a phot 
static copy of a document purporting 
show authorization of payment of $25,0 
by the Mexican government to 
Villard. 

A statement by the magazine said th 
the document had been published in t 
American after a denial by Mr. Vil 
that any such payment had been made 
after assurance had been. given t 
would not be printed. It demands 4 
Mr. Hearst print the name of “the o 
American publication and the Ami 
newspaper syndicate against which s 
charges were made,” calls publication 
the deleted document “a cowardly : 
terfuge,” reiterates the denial of 
charge on behalf of The Nation Pe | 
Villard and concludes: 

“As insistently as the senators wh 
Mr. Hearst has clouded with suspicion, 
demand—and in this the American 
will join us—that Mr. Hearst print 
names and tell all the facts—whe 
got his documents and what members S 
his staff believed Shee them authentic.” 


ANNOUNCES AD )UNCES AD PLANS” 


Vivaudou Will Use ‘Use Continuous! il 
paper Campaign in 1928 — 


V. Vivaudou, Ince., has completed ph 
for its 1928 advertising campaign oi 
Mavis, Djer Kiss and Melba lines” 
toilet articles, according to Thomas 
McHugh, president of the company. 
campaign will be prepared and plac 
the Charles C. Green Advertising A 
Inc., for Mavis; the Biow Company. 
for Djer Kiss, and the Federal A 
tising Agency, Inc., for Melba. 

Each line will be advertised in a la 
list of women’s magazines, small 
magazines, and agricultural jou 
supplemented by a continuous can 
in rotogravure and black-and-whi 


FOX RESIGNS IN HOUSTOI 


. Fox, managing editor 
Houston Post-Dispatcn, has resi 
become editorial counsel and sec! 
treasurer of a new weekly to be la 
in Houston, Jan. 3, patterned afte 
New Yorker. James Leach has 
named acting managing editor. 
E. Wright, former city editor © 
Post- Dispatch, and Frank Ragsdali 
a former Post-Dispatch staff n 
will be associate editors. John 
Brueys will be advertising manag 
William Dyer, circulation mana 


ILLUSTRATES TEXT BOO 


J. K. Bryans, creator of “Shado 
for King Features Syndicate, 1s 
trating a series of children’s reade 
a text-book publishing house. 
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“COLOR” VITAL FACTOR IN ROTO PRINTING 


niform Printing Will Draw Greater Linage to Sections—Cylinders Must Be Etched to Conform with 
Ink Used—‘‘Air Conditioning” Improves Results 


} 
HE Dec. 10 issue of Eprtor & Pus- 
™ LISHER' might almost be called a 
favure and photo engraving number. 
The facts presented in the various ar- 
s, together with developments in the 
t few months, warrants a little of the 
light of publicity from a newspaper 
anical department standpoint. 
_ There is no intention to discuss the 
ical answer “What is Rotogravure.” 
ie advertisers or readers of newspapers 
not at all interested in the question of 
élief, planographic or intaglio printing. 
do know some 14 years ago the New 
k Times came out with an illustrated 
ay section beautifully printed by a 
process known as rotogravure and 
in spite of the war conditions pre- 
ling ,at that time, making press and 
chinery building difficult, a great’ 
y papers throughout the country 
er printed or had printed for them, 
milar sections. When we use the 
ord “similar” we mean technically 
milar to the first gravure section. 
few months ago a man in charge 
f rotogravure development and service 
been instructed by his principals to 
e a complete investigation throughout 
country as to why there was a fall- 
Off in national rotogravure advertis- 
ig. A few weeks since, at the completion 
ff his investigations, he called to see the 
Writer, giving a fair synopsis of the re- 
sults of his work, with the hope a remedy 
tf the principal cause of this slippage 
ht be reached. He had a great: many 
mples of national advertising, printed 
in gravure, from different sections of the 
iy and no two of them looked alike. 


2 


y varied from heavy brown, in fact 
nost black, to a medium “brown, a 
thter brown, a sepia brown, a red brick 
lor, a yellow undertone color, one or 
two of them were with a pink undertone 
d another with a slight purple under- 
one. He was most anxious to see if a 
could be worked out to have ink 
uniform color for rotogravure print- 
ng throughout the country. Some of the. 
arge advertising agencies had informed 
im when they had recommended to a 
hént a national advertising campaign 
i rotogravure in 10, 15, 20 or 25 papers, 
Pe results in the various papers were so 
issimilar the client was not satisfied and 
urned his business over to black and 
ite. To the lay mind this might seem 
ike a very simple -problem. 
About a year ago a metropolitan paper 
tarted a rotogravure section and had it 
rinted bya gravure printer and specified 
he same shade of ink should be used 
S was for. many years used in the roto- 
fayure section of another paper in the 
ame city. In due time the presses were 
tarted to print the first number and the 
nk specified was used but it did not at 
ll compare with the shade of ink used 
v the paper from which it was supposed 
~ve heen copied. The presses were 
Knight, ma great cry was raised, the 
rooms are taken very sharply to task 
furnished a ailed to supply the ink as. 
room by fulfter several hours’ delay, 
Focusing ished beyond the question 
partment is th ink supplies came from 


specially comjg, but it was found nec- 
Journal 


“Mf the cylinders, prepared cylinders 
is particular shade of ink specified, 
UF result since that time it has 
a very good copy of the reproduction 
paper from which they had specified 
| shade to be. 
alortunately, the people printing this 
tavure section also print sections 
_Pther papers who like a different shade 
nk with the result it is most difficult 
Fithe men preparing the cylinders to 
a uniform cylinder etching for the 
bs inks. An etching which will 
well ina sepia brown will be too 


By CHARLES F. HART 


Mechanical Superintendent, New York Times 


dark for good black reproduction; on 
the other hand, an etching which will 
look well in a very dark ink will be too 
light for a sepia brown. 

Previous to the installation of con- 
ditioning plants it was found necessary 
to carry a stock of dark ink and also a 
stock of light ink to meet the variation 
of the etchings. Air conditioning has 
practically eliminated the necessity for 
this ; in other words, the etching must suit 
the ink and the ink must suit the etching. 

There are other things which enter into 
ink shades; climatic conditions, careless- 
ness or lack of skill. One cylinder of a 
section may look very well and close to 
the true shade desired and the other 
cylinder made at a different time will 
look like an entirely different shade of 
ink depending wholly on the quality of 
the etching. Unless the ink is carefully 
watched too much reducer may be used 
or not enough reducer, in either case it 
entirely changes the shade of the ink. 
The lack of reducer has a tendency to 
give a slight purple undertone to a light 
brown ink, too much reducer will kill 
the middle tones and give solids a mealy 
appearance. 

The question of the efficiency of the 
doctor blade is a great factor and affects 
the general tone condition of the page, 
so it is well nigh impossible to adopt a 
certain standard of color for ink and 
expect uniform results by that and that 
alone. 

Gravure work is usually printed on a 
super-calendered paper. Occasionally 
the roll being put through the calender 
stack after a break, a few hundred feet 
of paper will get into the roll before the 
calenders are lowered and the super- 
calender finish is practically nil. Papers 
from this batch of paper will bear no 
resemblance to the color of the ink used 
on the super-calendered surface; occa- 
sionally a few copies get out and if they 
fall into the hands of an advertiser there 
is trouble at once for the advertising de- 
ipartment. 

Gravure work as was done by the very 
early pioneers in Europe, before the days 
of photographic screens, using several 
layers of muslin in cross sections in place 
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of a screen to break up the subject and 
give ink cells for reproduction, printed 
very beautiful work on sheet fed presses 
using all shades of ink—blue, green, 
black and brown being the predominating 
colors. In those days there was no 
choice in reproduction between a wood 
cut and a gravure print with the result 
Klick and the other early pioneers found 
a profitable though limited field for the 
reproduction of illustrations for edition 
de luxe books, special high class illus- 
trated matter for catalogs, descriptive 
booklets, etc. In those days a photo- 
graphic print had been used very exten- 
sively for high class book work; this was 
somewhat expensive with the result these 
pioneers for a time revolutionized the 
illustrations for books and cut down the 
cost to the publisher very considerably 
by giving them a gravure print in sepia 
brown. 

When Dr. Mertens started in Germany 
to develop gravure for newspaper work 
at the offices of the Freiberg Zeitung, he 
experimented with several shades of ink. 
When he went farther afield to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, a large daily paper, and 
equipped their newspaper presses with 
attachments for printing gravure pictures 
in the daily paper, he slowly moved 
toward the brown shade; in the meantime 
other experimenters in Europe were at 
that time producing some very fine 
gravure from sheet fed presses and were 
developing a very attractive sepia brown 
shade. 

When the first German rotogravure 
presses were installed in the New York 
Times early in 1914—the first number 
being printed for the Sunday issue of 
April 3, 1914—the ink was imported from 
Germany. It was a very dark brown 
ink with a purple undertone and much 
of the value of the possibilities of gravure 
printing were lost owing to the density 
of the color. 

No grayure ink, except in a very small 
way, had been made in this country; we 
were dependent wholly upon Europe for 
ink. When the war broke out we were 
shut off from this market and the Ameri- 
can ink makers were at once approached 
to make gravure ink; naturally they tried 
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to match the color of the German ink. 
The German ink was very expensive, 
almost three times what we are now pay- 
ing for gravure ink. 

The early attempts to run American 
made ink met with poor results: all kinds 
of shades were tried but for two years 
we were not getting the results gravure 
was capable of producing. There was a 
general trend to get to a true light sepia 
brown ink. Late in 1918 materials were 
being made in this country which would 
produce an ink that would bring out: the 
true value of the etching. The issue of 
the New York Times of Dec. 15, 1918, 
was the first ray of sunshine cast on this 
Situation and in a few months the inlc 
makers had brightened the shade. 


The announcement in Epiror & Pts- 
LISHER, “Henry Ford To Invest $225,000 
In Rotogravure Advertising Using 59 
Newspapers” must have sent a thrill of 
satisfaction to the men responsible for 
gravure printing but in the same issue 
we find a large perfumery advertiser is 
abandoning rotograyure with the ‘an- 
nouncement they were going bdck to 
black and white; naturally one would 
think from a pure mechanical standpoint, 
the decision of the perfumery advertiser 
was based on indifferent reproductions of 
his announcements and naturally my 
friend in the rotogravure development and 
service work would be of that opinion. 


In the very early days of newspaper 
gravure printing in this country prac- 
tically all the news illustrations were art 
or studio subjects, three or four pictures 
to the page, and this wonderful method 
of printing conceived originally for art 
reproductions has been pressed into the 
rush of daily newspaper work. The 
editors in charge of the rotogravure sec- 
tions very rightly are more concerned 
with the news value of a picture than its 
reproduction possibilities and are now 
using ten and twelve pictures on a page, 
and by the same token the advertiser in 
preparing his copy for rotogravure is 
often more concerned in getting a punch 
in his announcement by some particular 
object standing out than the general 
artistic effect of the announcement asa 
whole. These are the problems the men 
responsible for preparing rotogravure’ 
cylinders have to contend with. 

Mention was made in this article ‘of 
“climatic conditions.” While there -are 
many stages of development where skill 
and eternal vigilance are necessary. for 
fine reproductions everything may be lost 
in the etching of the cylinder. In’ our 
experience the last 14 years, we have 
come to the conclusion the “etching” is 
the most difficult branch to teach men, 
The question of the temperature of. the 
room, the humidity of the room, ‘the 
temperature of the cylinders and the time 
element are all important factors, the 
latter governed in a great measure by 
the temperature and humidity. Many of 
these difficulties can be greatly reduced 
if the etching room is put under known 
air conditions, that is, as to temperature 
and humidity. Air conditioning plants 
are now used in a great many industries 


and in some have revolutionized the 
work, especially during the summer 
months. Plants equipped with an etch- 


ing room with automatic air conditioning 
apparatus are producing much more 
uniform cylinders than they did previous 
to the installation of this almost necessity, 


From a purely mechanical standpoint it 
has often been a mystery to us why ad- 
vertisers, who have products for sale 
which can be shown to the best advan- 
tage by clear illustrations, have not 
taken more advantage of this beautiful 
process of printing. The lead of the 
great Henry Ford whose business sagacity 
is almost uncanny, may start merchants 
thinking along rotogravure lines and in- 
cidentally our perfumery merchant may 
come back into the fold. 
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DO YOU GET FULL VALUE FROM PICTURES? — 


S. P. Weston, Newspaper Engineer, Reports on Results of Survey, Tending to Show Press Is Neglecting | 
Camera—Other Forms for Handling Prints Suggested _ | 
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HILE thousands of pictures are 

being snapped every day for news- 
paper repreduction, the editors are not 
getting full value out of the possibilities 
of illustration, several authorities agree. 

“The camera is capable of much larger 
and more valuable development by news- 
‘papers than the majority appear to be 
giving it,’ Samuel P. Weston, the news- 
paper engineer, remarked to me the other 
day. Mr. Weston doesn’t toss. off casual 
assertions. In the drawer of his desk, 
he customarily has a mass of charts and 
figures to back up what he says. True 
enough, on this occasion, he immediately 
began showing photostat copies of a sur- 
vey he has made of a representative news- 
paper list, which answers without quibble 
and in the negative the question which 
heads this article: “Do you get full value 
from fictures?” 

No, you do not, if you are running 
an average newspaper such as becomes 
crystallized in chart form for Mr. Wes- 
ton. Of course there are necessary excep- 
tions, such as the tabloid picture papers. 

Mr. Weston’s survey showed that morn- 
ing newspapers were only devoting three 
per cent of their total space, including 
advertisements, to illustration, and the 
afternoon papers were devoting five per 
cent. He is confident that this is decided 
underplay. 

“To run pictures without news value, 
simply to fill space, is wasteful, I be- 
lieve,” Mr. Weston said. “And my sur- 
vey, which took in three different groups 
of newspapers ranging from 75,000 circu- 
lation to more than 200,000, offered proof 
to me that pictures are not being treated 
from a news as much as from a feature 
standpoint, by the great majority of news- 
papers. c 

“Some editors have failed to realize 
that the younger generation today is be- 
ing trained to think with their eyes, faster 
than with their ears. They are being 
brought up on moving pictures, and now- 
a-days the titles of these are being cut 
to a minimum. 

“The first test of a picture selected for 
publication should be its news value. 
Secondarily, but almost as important, the 
mechanical elements should be considered ; 
that is, pictures that will reproduce well 
on newsprint should be chosen. The 
newspapers today that are getting the 
most satisfactory results and the most 
value from their pictures are the ones 
that are very careful in their selection 
and pay particular attention to mechanical 
details to insure good reproduction.” 

Mr. Weston described other points ob- 
tained by his survey as follows: 

“Certain newspapers, particularly after- 
noon, have ‘must’ rules with regard to 
picture features. These ‘musts’ call for 
not less than a one or two column picture; 
preferably of local character, on the front 
page, with one or two smaller secondary 
pictures. ‘Must’ pictures are also carried 
on society and sport pages. 

“In the past year there has been a 
tendency on the part of both morning and 
afternoon papers to get away from the 
solid picture page, using the same number 
of pictures, but distributing them through 
the text. This has come about for two 
reasons. One is that with a fixed full 
page of pictures the selection is not as 
flexible and the page often carries a cer- 
tain per cent of non-news pictures. The 
other reason is that in distributing pic- 
tures through the text livens up the gen- 
eral appearance of the paper. 

“The ‘must’ rule, as applied to sport 
pages tends to lessen news values of pic- 
tures. For instance, I believe a Babe 
Ruth’s picture will appear during the 
baseball season at least twice a week on 
the average sporting page. Obviously the 
news value of this picture is lost by re- 
peated re-insertions. 

“Pictures are divided on the average 
newspaper fairly evenly between local in- 
dividuals or scenes and general pictures, 
which have reader interest but are not 
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_ This is the third of a series of articles on the general subject of routing 
pictures from the camera into the forms, and the selection of photos. 


necessarily live spot news. It may be 
fairly said that the local picture is more 
valuable from every standpoint. Use of 
the general picture is largely influenced by 
the fact that the managing editor always 
has a mass of picture service mats and 
copy on his desk. The papers, which 
seem to get the most value out of picture 
features they publish, give preference to 
the local pictures. 

“The cost, from a mechanical stand- 
point, between news and picture matter is 
practically the same. The preparation or 
news gathering cost varies. From general 
data obtainable on this angle, it appears to 
average about equal.” 

Practicing newspaper men back up the 
findings of the theorist on this question 
of pictures. Those papers which are get- 
ting the most out of illustration these 
days are the ones which specialize in 
news pictures, and subordinate the feature. 

News value receives the first considera- 
tion, for instance, of William White, pic- 
ture editor of the New York Daily News, 
when he is making the selection of photo- 
graphs for reproduction in that tabloid. 

“T also look for artistry of pose and 
quality of copy,” he added. “Tt is most 
important to have good photographic 
value. By artistry of pose in a picture 
I mean one that doesn’t look stiff and 
tintypey. I want the pictures to look 
loose, as though snapped in an informal 
moment. 

“There is one cardinal rule of picture 
selection which ought not to be over- 
looked, and that is that the pictures of 
women, particularly society leaders should 
be run full length. There may still be 
some masculine interest in knees these 
days, but the main purpose for the full 
length pose in this case is to furnish 
women readers an opportunity to compare 
style notes. They want to know how the 
Vanderbilt women are wearing their 
dresses. They want to know if light 
stockings or dark are the vogue. They 
look for the type of buckles the women 
wear, and the height of the heels of their 
shoes.” 

Emil Gauvreau, editor and publisher of 
Bernarr Macfadden’s New York Evening 
Graphic, believes that a new type of 
photographer must- be developed in this 
country, with a keener appreciation of 
news values. 

“What I strive for on the Graphic,” 
he said, “is to have my front page 
devoted exclusively to pictures which- are 


reflections of the big stories of the day. 
That also applies to the double spread of 
pictures we run inside. The tabloid edi- 
tor’s dream, of course, is to illustrate 
every story, but there is a dangerous 
tendency toward repetition that is value- 
less. The main purpose of printing a 
picture is to show the reader what the 
subject of a story looks like. 

“What we need in this country to fur- 
nish us with better news pictures: is to 
develop a new school of photographers. 
The newspaper photographer of the future 
must be a well educated journalist, with 
as keen an appreciation of news values: 
as a reporter is expected to have. Right 
now I am hiring photographers on a 
basis of their knowledge of what consti- 
tutes news. Photographers must have 
background and: good address. On numer- 
ous occasions they must be more diplo- 
matic than reporters. 

“When it is absolutely impossible for 
us to use a camera to get a picture on 
the spot, we make a policy on the Graphic 
to use a composograph, a process of com- 
bining different pictures to make one 
single composite picture perfected by two 
members of our staff. When we have 
used these composographs on different 
occasions our circulation has jumped up 
as much as 80,000 readers on a single 
day.” 

In obtaining full value out of pictures 
an editor must devote considerable atten- 
tion to his captions and the general pres- 
entation in print, according to Victor 
Watson, who is editor and vice-president 
of the New York Datly Mirror and who 
has always had a reputation as a picture 
man. 

“A series of pictures that appear dull 
and uninteresting in one paper may be 
taken by another and given a valuable 
snap and brilliance simply by proper cap- 
tions and headlines,’ -Mr. Watson de- 
clared, “The first three words of a cap- 
tion makes or breaks the value of a 
picture.” 

Mr. Weston noted that those papers 
which obtained most value from their 


pictures ran them. with the~ news. stortes,, 


and did not segregate them on a picture 
page. This year two newspapers gave 
up their daily picture’ pages, the New 
York Herald Tribune and the New York 
World. ‘ 

“We run just as many pictures as we 
did before, but scatter them through the 
paper, tying them up as illustrations to 
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stories rather than segregating them,” A, 
'R.. Holcombe, managing editor of the 
Herald Tribune, explained. “This gives 
us more flexibility, and enhances the val 

of the pictures. When the news i 


it we run full pages of pictures, 
otherwise we spread them through 
paper.” ; | 

In the smaller cities editors frequently 
question the advisability of a picture | 
on the grounds that a newspaper in a 
city of 100,000 does not carry enol 
advertising to warrant the added expense 
for white paper. 

E. Robert Stevenson, editor-in-chief ¢ 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
American, is opposed to a picture page. — 

“We use about 50 per cent local and 


Epitor & PusLisHer. “We do not be, 
lieve in a daily picture page, believing 
that a more effective use is to try to 
brighten every page of the paper with 
pictures.” 


In preparing this series for Epitor & 
PUBLISHER it has been surprising to learn. 
how few papers could furnish data on the 
percentage of money, spent for pictures 
as compared to the entire cost for 
editorial department. Out of 75 editors 
addressed, only two furnished percentages, 
One was Mr. Stevenson. | 

“Our figures for 1926,” he said, “wh 
ran about the same as 1927, and represent 
our general policy, show that costs for 
pictures was 7.5 per cent of the entire 
cost for the editorial department work, 
taking in all news. purchased and ies 


| 
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By costs of pictures ] mean supplies 
the photographic department, engraving 
department, our contract with the P.&A, 
Service and salaries of photographers and 
engravers. ; | 

Ey De Schurz 


: of the South Bend 
Tribune, furnished the approximate figure 
of 8 per cent of the total of the editoanl 
budget. - 
Mr. Weston is inclined to be opposed 
to theuse of forms in routing the finishec 
print through the engraving room. inte 
the forms. He believes the surest methog: 
is to make some one person’ responsibl 
for the cuts in a paper. When form 
are used he prefers the check-book stul: 
form such as is used by the Elmira Star. 
Gazette and was reproduced in Enzo 
& PusBiisHERlast-week. . .. 
H. Mowrey, managing editor of th 
Columbus (O,)° State Journal, agree 
with Weston. -He makes his city edito 
responsible for all pictures and cuts, Hi 
uses no forms at all. ee | 
At the other extreme is M. V. Atwood 
managing editor of the Rochester (N.Y. 
Times-Union, who wishes to be explici 
and to give as much information as pos 
sible in the form he uses, which is re 
produced herewith, headed “Memo ti 
‘Composing Room.” é 
In-an order for advance art work whic] 
Mr. Atwood has had mimeographed h 
states at the top: val journée 


“Please make out an ordeyous campa 
work.and cuts required. 'Worand-white 


country. 


stood. Graeh all as fan 
as possible. At best there is P| 
work that cannot be forest ea 
to artists and engravers.” editor of 
This form serves a dual "3hirpesisnee 
instructs the art department on w ec 
touching work is required, tells thqun 
man when it is needed, when the a 
receives it, and when it is delivd 
Space is provided for a rough sketch, 
make the lay-out clear. i 
_ On the other half of the form ins ® 
tions to the engraving room furnish . } 
spaces to be filled in to show whed, 
halftones or line cuts are desired; wh 
they are required; the width in columi 
or inches; and the subject. ae 
One part of the form if checked if 
structs the engraver to telephone the ne¥ 
room as soon as possible what depth # 
finished cut will be. Space is left for ff 
signature of the person ordering the Wor’ 
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PALACE AND FACTORY JOINED IN AKRON PLANT 


New Million-Dollar Building of the Beacon-Journal Presents Classical Beauty to the Public—Work- 
rooms Are Large and Light with Abundant Equipment and Expansion Space 


‘A KRON, O., had a family party a few 

weeks ago when the Beacon-Jour- 
mal held a_ three-day housewarming 
in its new million dollar building. Only 
the fag end of the day’s work remained 
when the doors were thrown open to the 
public at four o’clock in the afternoon 
and every man and woman of the staff 
was on hand to make new friends and 
hold the old ones with a cheerful word 
and handshake. More than 50,000 people 
inspected the building from paper storage 
to radio tower during the three evenings, 
and the atmosphere of good fellowship 
which is apparent even to the casual 
visitor during working hours was more 
than ever in evidence when the corridors 
were thronged with well-wishers. 

It was apparent also in the 162-page 
housewarming edition which the Beacon 
Journal published the largest issue ever 
seen in the city. It contained 18,018 
inches of paid advertising, all of which 
was solicited by members of the local staff 
under the supervision of J. H. Barry, 
business manager. The paper is 88 years 
old, and many of the firms which took 
Space to wish it continued health and 
prosperity, have been part of Akron life 
for periods almost as long. Brief his- 
tories of many business houses appeared 
on the news pages, written in the easy 
familiarity of friendship rather than in 
the stiff language of a puff. 

It is a home-like organization and the 
visitor senses that air as soon as he enters 
the business office on the main floor. He 
reaches it through either of two marble- 
lined entrances, and inner bronze and 
glass doors flanked with evergreens. He 
steps up to the counter which runs the 
width of the room, and tells the courteous 
clerk that he wishes to see Mr. Barry. 

The business manager’s office is at one 
side of the room, separated from the desks 
of the advertising and circulation forces 
only by a bronze gate and low oak rail- 
ing. If the clerk’s glance reveals that the 
executive is not engaged with another 
aller, the gate at the end of the counter 
S opened without further formality. 
Phe visitor is not asked to give his name 
lor the occasion of his call. Friends are 
welcome without question and visitors 
With a grievance are met with a friendly 
ye and an intent to remedy a real wrong 
© dispel the idea of imagined -mistreat- 
nent. The same rule applies through all 
ts having direct contact with the 
ublic. The advertising manager has his 
lesk also behind a low partition. 
Access to the editorial department on 
he second floor is by an elevator, which 
pens directly upon the city room. No 
ard-shelled  office-boy nor argus-eyed 
ensioner guards the door against un- 
elcome callers. At the end of the room 
€arest the elevator are the private offices 
f C. L. Knight, the editor and principal 
wner of the paper, a library and confer- 
nce room, and the office of John S. 
might, managing editor. These three 
Gems are connected. They are richly 
urnished and are separated from the city 
90m by full partitions of dark oak. 

Ocusing all activities of the news de- 
artment is a circular universal desk, 
becially constructed for the Beacon- 
burnal from several standard metal 
Pewriter desks joined with segments of 
milar material to provide the usual cir- 
jar form. In the slot sits Harry B. 
a: news editor. He is in frequent con- 

tion with John S. Knight, who oc- 

S his sumptuous private office for 
id few moments of the day. What he 

s his “working desk” is at the rear of 
€ city room, out in the open and a few 
et from Mr. Kerr’s post. Across the 
ot from Kerr sits James P. Rosemond, 
ty editor, and round the circle are 
Diddlebock, state editor, J. 
ubrey- Williams, his assistant, and A. 
Oliphant, telegraph editor, and his 
Reporters and special writers, 
f whom at times assist Mr. Rose- 
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mond in editing local copy, have metal 
typewriter desks nearby. Running along 
the side of the room overlooking the 
street is a row of partitioned offices. The 
largest is occupied by the editorial writ- 
ers and “Jake Falstaff,” the paper’s noted 
columnist; the society department, the 
sports editors, and the reference depart- 
ment. 

Heavy battleship linoleum makes a 
comfortable footing in the editorial de- 
partment and the clatter of typewriters 
and hum of conversation is deadened by 
a special ceiling-treatment. Printer-ma- 
chines and Morse instruments carrying 
the A. P., I. N. S., and Consolidated 
Press dispatches to the Beacon-Journal 
are segregated behind sound-proof par- 
titions adjoining both the editorial and 
composing rooms. ° ‘ 

The latter occupies the major portion 
of the second floor, being situated be- 
tween the editorial room and the stereo- 
type foundry. Eighteen Linotypes, all of 
recent manufacture, and two Ludlows, 
handle the bulk of the paper’s text,. dis- 


An unusual photographic 


study of an unusual newspaper 


man—Charles L. Knight, since 
1902 editor and publisher of 
the Akron Beacon Journal. 


play, and advertising composition. Two 
Elrods and a Linotype slug and rule caster 
provide spacing and decorative material, 
It is not an extremely large battery as 
metropolitan equipment is measured, but 
its production ability is evidenced by the 
advertising volume of the paper, which is 
among the highest in the country. All 
operations follow the “straight-line pro- 
duction” principle from the departments 
of origin through the moulding room and 
foundry, with a minimum of steps be- 
tween each department. 


On the street level and visible through 
large windows is the press-room, which 
is separated from the business office by a 
soundproof double door. Running its en- 
tire length and set on a foundation 12 
feet wide and 105 feet long, separate from 
the building foundation, is a Duplex 
straightline press of ten units. It was set 
in motion producing the first papers from 
the new plant Oct. 10, when President 
Coolidge pressed the gold telegraph key 
that the White House keeps for such oc- 
casions, 


Two wide streets and adequate space at rear and side assure ample light and 

air. A novel feature of the exterior are a, pair of removable brackets on the 

right side of the building—used for installation of a scoreboard or bulletin 
platform for important news events. 


Though the building was not formally 
opened until more than a month later, the 
Presidential touch was witnessed by in- 
dustrial, commercial and social leaders of 
the city’s life, crowded along the sides of 
the long room. 

Equipment at that time was not as ship- 
Shape as it had been made when this 
writer passed through the plant some 
weeks later. The press-room force re- 
quired only a few days to adjust their 
speed to the capacity of the new ma- 
chinery and auxiliary equipment and the 
foreman reported to J. S. Knight, escort- 
ing Eprror & PusirsueEr’s representative 
through the plant, that the press crew 
was making each: edition on schedule, in 
fact a few minutes ahead of the time that 
“upstairs” had set as “bogey.” 

Paper and ink are brought directly to 
the pressroom door by a private railroad 
spur. A slide-rail, with an extension that 
makes sloping contact with the freight 
car floor and can be withdrawn into the 
building at night, permits newsprint rolls 
to be shunted directly from car to storage 
floor in one operation. At the foot of 
the slide the rolls are moved by miniature 
railway to their storage place and thence 
also by rail when needed to its unit on the 
press. Plates are dropped to the press- 
room floor by an automatic elevator 
which returns to its upper position as 
soon as its load is removed. 

Boiler-room space is provided in the 
basement, but steam is at present being 
purchased from a central power station. 

Cutler-Hammer conveyors deliver the 
printed papers to the circulation depart- 
ment on one of the five levels which make 
up the street floor. This division, under 
the management of H. S. Seymour, a 
veteran of the Beacon-Journal staff, oc- 
cupies a large, well-lighted, and well- 
ventilated room in the southeast corner 
of the building, open to the public and 
also used for the business of the large 
number of. city carriers who make returns 
direct to the office. 

On other levels of the street floor are 
washrooms and’ shower baths for the 
press-room employes, locker rooms, filing 
space, etc. The wash-stands are of a 
type new to newspaper offices, circular 
like a park fountain, about eight feet in 
diameter, with a radial supply of warm 
water. Composing, stereotype, and press- 
rooms are equipped with these fountain 
lavatories, giving ample provision for 
health and comfort. Toilet facilities are 
also more than ample for the number of 
people employed. 

In design of the building, provision was 
made for five stories. Three were erect- 
ed, and two have been used above the 
street level to house the principal activities 
of the paper comfortably. The third floor 
is at present partitioned off into offices, 
but ‘the partitions can be removed without 
difficulty when need for expansion arises. 
According to J. S. Knight, who varied his 
regular duties as managing editor for 
eight months with direct supervision of 
construction of the new plant, additional 
stories can be added without inconvenienc- 
ing the operation of the existing three, 
and the transition to full use of the third 
story can be accomplished at small cost 
and in very short order. The editorial 
department would be moved upstairs, leay- 
ing the entire second floor for mechanical 
expansion, 

Activities on the third floor at present 
are interestingly diverse. A prominent 
insurance agency occupies one corner. 
The U. S. collector of internal revenue is 
another tenant. Still another is a photo- 
engraving plant, the owner of which has 
a special agreement with.the paper where- 
by it gets first call,on his services. The 
newspaper’s own art ‘department takes ad- 
vantage of the illumination from skylight 
and north» window on the top floor. In 
another corner is a privately-owned radio 
station, the towers of which shoot high in 
the air above the roof of the plant. The 


John S. Knight, managing editor 
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paper is not associated with the owner- 
ship of the station, but has used its facili- 
ties for broadcasting the details of football 
games and summaries of scores important 
to local fans. 

Also on the top floor and far from the 
distraction of visitors and building noises 
are the telephone solicitors of classified 
advertising. Each telephone position ‘is 
separated from its neighbor by a sound- 
proof glass partition. 

In its working departments, the build- 
ing is of the best modern factory design. 

On the exterior and in departments to 
which the public is admitted, classical lines 
have been followed, with liberal use of 
terrazzo and marble. Face-brick, stone 
and terra cotta have been used for ex- 
teriors, giving the effect of a public build- 
ing. The plant is declared by its design- 
ers to be at the topographical center of 
thé city and in the direct line of the busi- 
ness district’s development. Adjacent 
land owned by the publishers 1s available 
for further expansion if ground: space is 
found to be insufficient,-and the present 
type.of construction sets a high standard 
for other buildings which will soon be 
erected in. the immediate vicinity. 

Interior trim in the public departments 
includes dark oak wainscot topped by 
sidewalls of Travertine marble and ceil- 
ings of heavy plaster coppers and orna- 
mental plaster. As has been noted, sound- 
proofing material is used in the editorial 
rooms and private offices. . 

The building was designed by Allen & 
DeYoung, New York City architects and 
technical arrangements were planned by 
Samuel P. Weston,, newspaper engineer 
who has been retained by many newspaper 
publishers in recent, years as advisor on 
questions of design, production, and opera- 
tion. Dwight P. Robinson & Co. of New 
York were the engineers and the H. P. 
Moran .Construction Company of Akron 
had .the, general construction contract. 


Excavation for the new plant was started 
Feb. 7, concrete was poured for -the 


Three sumptuous offices bound one end of the editorial department. 
with each other by paneled oak doors. 
the library and reception room, which is pictured in the center. 


partitions and are connected 


foundations March 2, erection of structur- 
al steel began on March 26 and installa- 
tion of the press was started July 15. 
Members of the staff moved into the new 
plant on and after Sept. 24 and, as has 
been stated, the press was placed in opera- 
tion Oct. 10. 

With its new equipment the paper has 
a regular daily capacity of 48 pages. In 
the past, limited press and composing 
room equipment compelled the refusal of 
considerable linage, which will now be 
accepted. 

C. L. Knight is editor and publisher of 
the Beacon-Journal and has been associ- 
ated with the paper since 1902. He has 
been a militant journalist, hitting hard in 
the editorial columns for what his mind 
and conscience held to be right, and the 
old Beacon-Journal, which was badly run 
down 25 years ago, points often and 
proudly to its record of business success 
built upon continued’ editorial character 
and integrity. John S. Knight, son of the 
publisher, is managing editor and a keen 
student of all branches of his profession. 
John H. Barry, business manager, has 
been with the paper for more than 15 
years and other department heads also 
have records of long service., They in- 
clude: Harry B. Kerr, news editor; E. A. 
A: Neutzenholzer, advertising manager ; 
Frank Wynhoff, .. classified advertising 
manager; Harry Reese, superintendent of 
the composing room; John . Horrigan, 
superintendent of the press room; and 
Terene Mahan, superintendent of the 
stereotyping department. H. S. Seymour, 
treasurer of the company, has been circu- 
lation manager_of the Beacon-Journal for 
16 years. 

Owned and operated wholly by men, in 
the active ranks, the paper keeps the spirit 
of democracy alive and real among its 
staff members. There are the usual de- 
partmental rivalries, there is no ‘“‘friend- 
ly co-operation” between editorial and 
business office to the advertisers’ advan- 
tage, but there is an air of one for all and 


‘ 
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all for one throughout the personnel. 
Picnics and ball games give summer time 
relief from the grind of daily routine. 
Bowling matches do the same service 
during the winter. Teams are not organ- 
ized along departmental lines. Bowlers 
choose their partners from among their 
friends, and we are informed that it is 
not unusual for the managing editor, 
known to the bowlers as “John” or “J. 
S.”, to team up with a group from the 
composing room or circulation depart- 
ment. They meet at the alleys once a 


‘ 


week and the scores make lunch-hour 
conversation for the next five noon-days, 

The Beacon-Journal has kept alive in 
its own ranks the small-town spirit that 
remains in Akron despite its rapid growth 
to a city of more than 200,000 people: 
The paper’s latest progress marks its 
ability to keep pace with the city’s ma- 
terial expansion, which has been amply 
reflected in its advertising patronage, and 
to walk amid riches without losing the 
common touch upon which its. wealth and 
power have been erected. 
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Three casting units have been coupled to a double Autoplate pot in the Beacon- he 


~ Journal stereotyping department, ‘an unusual installation. 


Ample provision — 


is made for ventilation and removal of metal and gas fumes. 4 


DOESN’T CHOOSE TO MERGE 


Marshfield Daily ‘‘Signs Off’’ in Notice 
to Business Men 


The Marshfield (Ore.) Southwestern 
Oregon Daily News has announced that 
it. is tired of an effort on the part of 
business men of its city to effect a merger 
between the News and the Coos Bay 
Times, the other Marshfield daily. The 
News says that for four months business 
men of Marshfield have endeavored to 
consolidate the two ‘papers, but that 
nothing has been accomplished. 


“Therefore,” says the News, “we are 
signing off and have made a definite 
decision which inthe brief words of 
President Coolidge is ‘We do not choose 
to run.’” 


REED AT PRESS CLUB 


Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, 
attacked the public apathy which permits 
political corruption, in a speech before the 
Baltimore Press Club, Dec. 9. Without 
referring directly to the cases at present 
before Congress, Senator Reed told an 
audience which filled Alcazar Hall that 
he intended “to use the power God gave 
me to drive out of office every man who 
has defiled the fountain of human liberty 
—the ballot of the citizen.” 


They are separated from each other and from the city room by full-height paneled oak. 
The office at the left above is that of the managing editor, John S. Knight, as seen from 
aken from the library, is the private office of C. L. Knight, editor and pub 


lisher of the Beacon-Journal. 


PHILIP HOYT ELECTED * 
+ 


Philip D. Hoyt, former reporter for 
the New York Times, now first deputy 
police commissioner of New York, was 
elected president of the Inner Circle at 
the annual meeting held recently. The 
Circle is composed of political and city 


hall reporters of New. York newspapers. 


the Hotel Astor, March. 10. Joseph Cohn 
of the New York Evening Graphic wat 
chosen vice-president and.Clarence Woar- 
den, New York Daily News, secretary; 
treasurer. Members of the executive com: 
mittee are: John Wagner, Bronx Hom 
News; Raymond J, O’Sullivan, ' N 

York City News Association; Carl Wil 
helm, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; and, Harry 
D. Kingsbury, New York Herald. Trib 


une. on ae 


It will hold its annual “stunt” ca 
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| FRENCH CENSORSHIP CHARGED 

A. “secret censorship” . operated {b; 
France was charged this week by ion 
of the editors of the London Evemmn 
Standard. He based his statement on thi 
belief that. recent messages from: Frane 
to his paper had been. held cpte he 
messages related to ‘bad: weather in. th 
Riviera and were apparently, resented ‘by 
the hotel keepers, who wished the worl 
to believe that the Mediterranean littora 
is always a paradise. ee 


+ 
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CAMERA-GLIMPSES THROUGH THE NEW PLANT OF AKRON BEACON-JOURNAL 


A long counter separates the lobby from the business office. Storage space Kighteen new linotypes are kept busy setting heavy local and telegraph news 
for files and records is provided beneath the counter, as well as in the cabinets and one of the largest advertising linage volumes listed for the entire country. 
at the far side of the room. Clerks and. solicitors have desks in the main 
space, while the business manager and advertising manager keep their desks 
behind railed-off areas, the gateway and partition of the office of J. H. Barry, 
business manager, being shown in the foreground. 


From box-car to cellar in one grand 
slide is the course of newsprint rolls 


One of the two main entrances of in the new plant. A private spur High ceilings, abundance of. light and air, and all metal furniture mark the 

the building. Marble and terrazzo eliminates necessity for trucking advertising alley and make-up tables in the composing room. Communication 

are used lavishly in the public ap- paper, ink and other supplies from with editorial and advertising departments is by pneumatic tube. 
proaches of the building. the railroad yards. 


Mine -- All editorial activities are grouped on the second floor. The double door 
Completely segregated from all other activities. of the paper, the classified at the rear leads to the office of-the managing editor, who, however, spends 
advertising telephone department has its own room on the top floor, sound- most of his time at a desk in the city room. Sports, society, reference and 
proofed against outside disturbance and interior echoes. Communication with editorial Page workers have private offices behind the glass partition shown 
the composing room and other departments is by pneumatic tube: at the left. 
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SPECIALS TESTIFY AT COMMISSION HEARING ~ 


Effort to Establish Advertising as a Commodity Principal Development of Agency Investigation— 
Government Hopes to Close Case Saturday . 


A VERY grim and tired Federal Trade 
Commission Counsel,- Eugene W. 
Burr, Wednesday. evening, called. a 
recess over Thursday for the hearing 
which has been in progress since Dec. 5, 
on advertising agency commissions. 

The present hearing, the fifth of a 
series begun in April, 1926, has piled up 
more than 30 exhibits—one of them, at 
least, consisting of several hundred pages 
of correspondence—and Mr. Burr is con- 
fronted with the task of digging himself 
out of this mass of evidence and -the 
testimony and other legal problems pre- 
sented during the current episode of the 
investigation into an alleged conspiracy in 
restraint of trade of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
American Press Association, American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, and 
the Six Point League. 

The latest hearings have been devoted 
largely to the establishment of facts which 
might be interpreted as justifying the 
Federal Trade ‘Commission in accepting 
jurisdiction in the case. As Mr. Burr 
plans to end the hearings Dec. Wi ate is 
fairly evident that his presentation of evi- 
dence on the merits of the case is virtu- 
ally ended. 

One comparatively fresh phase of 
secondary evidence was introduced in the 
examination of special representatives, 
chiefly members of the Six Point League. 
Mr. Burr’s attempt was to show that 
what these agents deal in is a commodity, 
“space.” The first witness along this 
line of testimony was Cornelius Kelly, of 
the Kelly-Smith Company, one of the first 
and most emphatic proponents of the 
proposition that the newspaper sells “a 
service—not a commodity.” 

His reiteration and explanation of this 
thesis furnished respondents’ attorneys a 
ready-made model for cross-examination 
of other witnesses, and to the facts ad- 
duced in direct examination of each 
witness of this character, there were 
added on cross-examination, facts bearing 
on the values of “position”, of subscriber 
good-will, of selected circulation, and the 
other desiderata which, the witnesses 
testified, a newspaper is able to furnish 
its advertisers. 

Mr. Burr, alone, is attempting to estab- 
lish the theses of the investigation against 
a defence which includes Clark Mc- 
Kercher, A.A.A.A. counsel; Harold S. 
Rankine, A.N.P.A. and Six Point League 
counsel; J. F. Finlay, S.N.P.A. counsel, 
and a number of official and unofficial 
advisors and aides. Mr. Burr has not yet 
announced a course of procedure in the 
matter of A.N.P.A. and New York Pub- 
lishers’ Asociation files which were re- 
fused him last week, and it is generally 
supposed that the present recess was 
called, in part, to give him an opportunity 
to determine on a program in that matter. 

Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of. the 
A.N.P.A., is also an officer of the New 
York Publishers’ Association, and refused 
last week to furnish files relating to the 
application of Samuel De Bear, an adver- 
tising agent, for membership, on the 
ground that the application was made to. 


the N.Y.P.A., which is not a respondent.in«» 
Files relating to the’ 


the present case. 
application of the De La Mare Company 
were also refused, and in both cases Mr. 
Palmer advanced the argument that the 
matters contained in the files were confi- 
dential advices, furnished on the under- 
standing that they should be kept as such. 

“There is nothing in either file of the 
least significance in this case,” Mr. 
Palmer told Enitor & PuBLISHER, “but 
we are certainly not going to give up files 
obtained through a promise of confidence, 
without fighting the thing to the last 
ditch.” 

A number of recognized agents were 
examined on their methods of operation 
with an indirect inquiry into whether they 
had ever discriminated against publishers 
who accepted direct advertising at net 
rates. Other witnesses called established 


By PHIL D. STONG 


statistical fundamentals—the importance 
of advertising to newspapers, the great 
volume of national advertising now being 
published in newspapers, shipments of 
newsprint in interstate commerce, etc. 

At the conclusion of the present hear- 
ing, the respondents will ask for others, 
to present their side of the case. No 
definite plans for these hearings have 
been made yet. 

While the question of the Commission’s 
authority to investigate the files of the 
A.N.P.A. and N.Y.P.A. was still under 


consideration, Mr. Burr began his 
examination of the _ special repre- 
sentatives. C. F. Kelly, of the Kelly- 


Smith Company, was the first witness 
from this field, and his testimony was 
representative of all that was produced 
Thursday and Monday. 

In these examinations, and to a great 
extent in the examinations of recognized 
advertising agents on Friday, Mr. Burr 
gave as much attention to establishing 
evidence on which the Federal Trade 
Commission might base the assumption of 
jurisdiction, as to evidence bearing on the 
merits of the case. 

Commission counsel had already ob- 
tained evidence on the interstate com- 
merce in the substantial materials of ad- 
vertising—newsprint, electrotypes, lay- 
outs, newspapers, etc.—and he now intro- 
duced into each examination questions 
about means of contact between repre- 
sentative or agent and client, dwelling 
particularly on visits made by agents to 
clients living in other states. 

Each representative’s list of clients was 
also scanned and the fact that he repre- 
sented newspapers outside of New York 
state put into evidence. 

Mr. Kelly explained the functions of 
the special representative and admitted 
candidly that he advised his papers 
against agents whom he considered were 
not operating. in such a manner as to 
benefit the individual newspaper or the 
newspapers in general. This advice, he 
explained, fell under his proper functions 
as an agent and was not inspired, and 
needed not be inspired, by any outside 
organization. 


‘the word 


“the services of the newspaper. 


Most of the Dec. 9, _ session 
was given up to. the examination of 
recognized agents. Contract forms for 
many. of the agencies were entered as 
exhibits, over the reiterated objections of 
the respondents’ attorneys, in order to 
establish the legal verity of the term 
“agent” by their provisions. 

The second line of evidence which Mr. 
Burr consistently introduced concerned a 
so-called blacklist, a project of the late 
Collin Armstrong, in which the names of 
newspapers carrying the advertising of 
direct advertisers were noted with letters 
indicating their practice. In nearly every 
case the agency representative admittea 
having seen the list, and in every case, 
emphatically claimed to have ignored it. 

This testimony and the identification of 
contracts were the only substantial lines 
of inquiry pursued by Commission Coun- 
sel in his examinations of M. P. Gould, 
M. P. Gould Company; Walter R. Hine, 
Frank Seaman, Inc.; James A. Wales, 
Wales Advertising Company; Fred H. 
Walsh; Edward H. Wilkinson, Corman 
Company and J. Harold Johnston, Phil- 
lips, Ridder & Co. 

Counsel Burr’s use of the word “space” 
drew a remonstrance from Frank J. 
Reynolds, of Albert Frank & Co., who 
said that the term was a misnomer. 

“What is it you buy, then?” Mr. Burr 
inquired. 

“T say there’s a misnomer in the use of 
‘space,’ Mr. Reynolds re- 
peated. “There is no such thing as space. 
You can’t buy. space, and we’ve never 
considered that we have bought space. 
We do not speak to our clients about 
space as such. We say, ‘the facilities and 
>9)9 

A long argument ensued in which Mr. 
Reynolds conceded that “linage” was used 
to convey the advertiser’s message to the 
newspaper’s public. Mr. McKercher clari- 
fied the situation by asking the witness 
what the value of an advertising message, 
printed on otherwise blank paper and dis- 
tributed to the paper’s subscription list, 
would be. 

“It would be of no value whatever,” 
the witness answered. 


| HEARST’S SON WEDS IN NEW YORK | 


se oi 


John R. Hearst, third son of William Randolph Hearst and his bride, who was 

Miss Dorothy Hart of Los Angeles, photographed in New York, where they 

were married Saturday of this week at the Collegiate Church. John, who is a 

student at Oglethorpe University in Atlanta, Ga., will join one of his father’s 
newspapers when he leaves school, 


With regard to “Exhibit 16”’—the so- 
called blacklist—Mr. Reynolds was very 
specific. a 

“I immediately tore it up and threw 
it in the wastebasket,” he said. He testi- 
fied that the late Collin Armstrong had 
been with his firm and had been released. 
“As.soon as I found out he had had any- 
thing to do with it, I tore it up.” 

The testimony of H. H. Ciarles, of the 
Charles Advertising Service, and of 
Charles Lansdowne, treasurer of the H. 
E. Lesan Advertising Agency, was to the 
same general effect as that of the earlier 
witnesses. 

Charles W. Hoyt, of the agency of that 
name, replied in detail to a line of ques- 
tioning which Mr. Burr had brought up 
more or less casually in earlier examina- 
tions, 

In addition to his insistence on “space” 
as the prime commodity in which agencies 
dealt, Mr. Burr had endeavored to demon- 
strate as illogical a fixed charge or com- 
mission, in view of the fact that various 
accounts require varying services. Mr. 
Wales had testified briefly to the fact that 
these variation were sometimes covered 
by charges for extra service, or for re- 
search, but it was in the examination of 
Mr. Hoyt that the mechanics and eco- 
nomics of agency service were explained 
in greatest detail. 

Mr. Burr asked if it were not much 
more expensive to place a given amount 
of advertising—in dollars and cents—in 
a large number of small newspapers, than 
in large magazines, such as the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Mr. Hoyt interrupted him. “Really, I 
think you are wrong,” he said, earnestly. 
“For this reason—after the creative work 
is done, it is only clerical work getting 
it into the Saturday Evening Post or the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. . . . . I don't 


. pay any attention to it; they get the work 


out, and that is what we need. They are 
inexpensive people.” 

He described work done by his agency 
for a manufacturer of a plumbing fixture 
—a small coil heater. Before his firm 
would promise to take the account, he 
said, it required a retaining fee of $1,000 
with which to do the research necessar 
to determine whether advertising was ad- 
visable in the case at hand. 

They then investigated the device from 
an engineering standpoint; examined the 
coils in use to see whether the article 
could compete with them; investigated the 
organization of the plumbing business, to 
determine sales methods, and finally out- 
lined a campaign for the manufacturer. 
These preliminaries concluded, they under- 
took his campaign. 

Mr. Burr inquired about their probable 
course of procedure in case they had 
found the article unmarketable and Mr. 
Hoyt told of another experience. 

Some “duck growers” on Long Island, 
he said, had taken a notion to manufac- 
ture safety razors. His company asked 
a $1,000 fee to look into their business 
for them, and at the end of six weeks, 
sent for the manufacturers and told them 
they “didn’t want to spend any more of 
their money.” Mr. Hoyt said that they 
offered to return half of the fee, but the 
experimenters already had a $60,000 fac- 
tory built—‘so we said, we'll spend the 
rest of it and find you something you can 
manufacture.” 4 

Miss E. S. Leonard, secretary and 
treasurer of Churchill-Hall, Inc., told of 
clients of the same type, and added that. 
her firm’s accounts varied according to the 
services rendered. 

“We have some clients we never place 
advertising for,” she said. 

Miss Leonard, a veteran of the adver- 
tising business, told “off the record” of 
her principal tribulation. which arises | 
from the fact that the firm name ends” 
with “Hall.” 

“People outside the field always think 
that I run a girls’ school,” she said.. | 

She had seen “Exhibit 16.” a 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The News Is Read by 4 Out of 5 
Food Buyers in Detroit 


T may be a man’s world, as the feminists say, but those who have the 

I job of getting dollars back for goods say that it’s the woman who 
regulates the world’s budget. And certainly woman controls the state 
of the family cupboard. Because this is so and because The Detroit 
News goes into 4 out of every 5 homes where any English newspaper is 
read does it carry more grocery and food product advertising than both 
other Detroit newspapers combined. The esteem in which The Detroit 
News is held by the directors of the family budget is a matter on which 
it prides itself and a fact easily ascertained by the tremendous volume of 
_mail received daily from women of every class. More than 200,000 let- 


ters are written annually. 


In every selling classification of advertising 
The News leads all other Detroit news- 
Ppapers—a fact that verifies its ability to 
cover this market thoroughly and alone, 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
56,000 Sunday Circulation 330,000 Weekday Circulation 


SPECIALS TESTIFY AT COM- 
MISSION HEARING 


(Continued from page 10) 


“T didn’t even pass it around the office.” 
Miss Hall made the gesture of ripping 
the book in two. 

“T tore it in two and threw it in the 
wastebasket, because I think there should 
be nothing that is intended to influence 
an advertising counsellor against the best 
interests of his clients—and this might.” 

Harold A. Lebair, of Sherman & 
Lebair, was the third agent to explain that 
an agent is not paid altogether for pur- 
chasing and filling “space.” 

“Sometimes advice not to advertise is 
better than the best advertisement in the 
world,” was his statement. 

In connection with the discussion of 
contracts, he stated that 75 per cent of 
his firm’s business was done without any 
written agreement —with only verbal 
understandings. 

Milton H. Biow of the Biow Company ; 
John O. Powers, of the company of that 
name, and George E. Barton, of the 
Amsterdam Advertising Agency, testified 
to the same general effect. 

The day’s hearing was concluded when 
Mr. Burr established the authenticity of 
linage reports in Epiror & PUBLISHER 
through examination of Arthur T. Robb, 
managing editor of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
and submitted the reports as exhibits in 
the case. 

Most of Monday morning’s session was 
occupied with the submission of reports 
and minutes of A.A.A.A. meetings, and 
other matters, as exhibits. 

At the conclusion of the prolonged 
argument over these exhibits—chiefly ex- 
tracts from utterances of Collin Arm- 
strong—Mr. Burr returned to his special 
representatives—G. R. Katz, of the Katz 
Special Agency; Ralph R. Mulligan, of 
the company of that name, and Harold 
Story, of Story, Brooks & Finley. 

Their testimony in general followed the 
pattern of that given by Mr. Kelly, called 
earlier—they were dealing inservice, not 
in a commodity; they sometimes advised 
their papers against agencies or advertis- 
ers, but not because of any arrangements 
or obligations extending outside the 
bounds of company policy ; they dealt with 
papers in all parts of the country—a point 
which Mr. Burr dropped, finally, as hav- 
ing been established for whatever it was 
worth—and they were not directed or 
governed in their professional dealings, 
by the Six Point League, the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, or 
any of the respondents. 

Howard Davis, business manager of the 
New York Herald Tribune, testified that 
the Herald Tribune was principally de- 
pendent upon advertising for its reve- 
nues, and after some questioning, admitted 
that he understood this to be true of other 
newspapers. About one-fourth of_ his 
paper’s advertising revenue accrued from 
national advertising, he said, and a pre- 
ponderance of local advertising he be- 
lieved to be common in most’ large news- 
papers. 

L. D. H. Weld, of the H. K. McCann 
Company, was the first witness called on 
Tuesday morning. He was called upon 
principally to verify platitudes of adver- 
tising and publishing, for the record—that 
advertisers sometimes advertise to the 
wholesaler or retailer, but principally to 
the consumer; that advertising is used to 
promote sales, for the most part. 

Mr. Weld would not, however, sub- 
scribe wholly to the proposition that ad- 
vertising is “printed salesmanship.” Some- 
times, he said, it is used to elect men to 
office, and sometimes to create good-will 
only remotely connected with sales, “for 
instance, as in the case of Swift & Co., to 
build up good will to overcome pre- 
judices created by an unfair government 
investigation.” 

H. B. Gramm, of Robert E. Ward, 
testified, as a newspapet representative, 
that advertising is a service, or an oppor- 
tunity, and not a commodity; and that his 
firm’s business is carried on without out- 
side governance or dictation other than 
that implicit in its obligation to its clients. 
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Exhibit 104, comprising several hun- 
dred letters which passed between Lydia 
Pinkham Gove, advertising agent for 
Lydia Pinkham’s, and publishers ~ from 
whom she attempted to obtain a net rate, 
furnished the hearing with several hours 
of argument. The discussion was on the 
form in which the letters should be in- 
troduced as exhibits. 

Mr. Burr wished to introduce a se- 
lected list, refusing an agency discount as 
being contrary, according to the letters, to 
A. N. P. A. regulations. Mr. Mc- 
Kercher insisted that the rest of the 
letters, the vast majority, be included, as 
indicating that most papers did not under- 
stand this to be an A. N, P. A. regula- 
tion. Mr. Burr conceded the point and 
the mass of correspondence was intro- 
duced, over the usual objections. 

The examination of Henry Knott, 
special representative, marked the re- 
sumption of the imbroglio over “space” 
and “service.” Mr. McKercher, in cross- 
examination, asked the witness whether 
he regarded identical circulations in the 
New York Evening Post and the New 
York Mirror as of identical values. Mr. 
Knott, who had replied to Mr. Burr’s 
question about space rather casually, then 


testified that more was involved in 
“space” than a blank area on a sheet of 
paper. 

C. R. Katz and Ralph R. Mulligan 


were recalled for further examination on 
Tuesday. The Six Point League made its 
most prominent entrance into the case 
during this examination of Mr. Mulligan. 
He testified that it had not been involved 
in any agreements or projects of the kind 
described by the complaint which brought 
about the hearing, and that its members 
were not bound by any recommendations 
or resolutions made by the organization, 
or any other organization. 

Wednesday’s short hearing was en- 
livened by the testimony of A. G. Bixler, 
sales manager of the National Biscuit 
Company, on his company’s attempts at 
integration; by Roy S. Durstine’s ex- 
planation of the operation of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc., and by a brisk 
but suave encounter between Mr. Burr 
and his witness, James O’Shaughnessy, 
executive secretary of the A.A.A.A., on 
the subject of Collin Armstrong’s influ- 
ence in newspaperdom and the agency 
field. 

Mr. Bixler, the first witness called, 
testified that his company operated 
through 42 ‘branches in 28 cities, using 
20,000 employes. The company’s adver- 
tising appropriation, he said, is $1,500,000 
yearly, of which 40 percent is spent for 
newspaper advertising. The company, 
since 1919, has maintained its own ad- 
vertising department at a cost of about 
$50,000 annually, but places its accounts 
through agencies. 

Mr. Bixler told of the company’s steps 
toward industrial independence—National 
Biscuit, he said, makes its own molasses, 
has its own flour mills and cotton mills, 
has its own printing establishment, its 
own machine shops, its own plants for 
making peanut butter and powdered 
sugar. 

The witness believed that his company 
could do its own advertising more satis- 
factorily and economically within the or- 
ganization, than through an agency, pro- 
vided it could obtain the 15 per cent 
agency commission. 

Between witnesses, Mr. Burr intro- 
duced as exhibits portions of the pro- 
ceedings and records of the New York, 
Philadelphia, and western councils of the 
A.A.A.A. The exhibits were included 
over objection. — 

A report from:: The Fourth Estate 
showing the percentage of reading mat- 
ter to advertising in a number of news- 
papers throughout the country was also 
placed in evidence. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy was called ap- 
parently to, identify bulletins of the 
A.A.A.A., containing .reprints of pro- 
ceedings of various subordinate or 
allied organizations. The question then 
arose as to whether various opinions of 
Collin Armstrong, contained in the evi- 
dence, were representative of the feeling 
of the organizations. Cross-examina- 
tion by ‘Mr. McKercher led Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy to an admission that he 
had frequently been opposed to Mr. 


Armstrong’s policies, and that Mr. 
Armstrong had frequently complained of 
lack of support in his organization. 

“How old was Collin Armstrong when 
he issued these bulletins?” Mr. Mc- 
Kercher asked. 

“Tt’s hard to tell how old these Scotch- 
men are,” Mr. O’Shaughnessy replied, 
but added that he was well advanced in 
years. 

Mr. McKercher then pointed out that 
in one of the exhibits entered in evidence 
by Mr. Burr himself, Mr. Armstrong 
complained of lack of support in the 
bodies which he was supposed to repre- 
sent. 

Mr. Burr resumed his direct examina- 
tion by inquiring if the witness had ever 
been present at a meeting where a rising 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. Arm- 
strong for his services. 

“Yes, I was,’ Mr. O'Shaughnessy 
answered. “Mr. Armstrong was a man 
of charming personality. Such an action 
would be quite natural.” 

‘Did you ever hear him referred to, 
before a meeting, as ‘good old two-fisted 
Collin Armstrong’?” Mr. Burr asked. 

i ae witness did not remember that he 
ad. 

“Were you present at a meeting 
when the retiring president said that the 
new president would have a fight on his 
hands if he didn’t reappoint Collin Arm- 
strong chairman of the newspaper com- 
mittee? And after he had been president 
some time, wasn’t he given a salary?” 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy reiterated that Mr. 
Armstrong had been a man of charming 
personality. “Everyone was kindly dis- 
posed toward the old man,” he said. “He 
was one of the earliest figures to devote 
his services to advertising and its better- 
ment.” The witness added, when ques- 
tioned, that he had never heard any impu- 
tations on Mr. Armstrong’s honesty or 
his general character. 

The examination of Roy S. Durstine 
revealed principally that such agencies as 
that of which he is a member regulate 
their charges largely on a service basis. 
He outlined the methods by which his 
company conducted a campaign—through 


EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 3 


One Combined Paper to 
Serve the $37,000,000 
Bloomington, Ill., Market 


The Daily Pantagraph having purchased The Daily Bulletin, beginning 
October 3 will offer a combined paper to appear EVENINGS (except 
Saturday and Sunday) and Saturday and Sunday mornings, with a 
special predate or morning edition to serve that portion of The Daily 
Pantagraph’s present large suburban reader following which cannot 
be reached promptly by afternaon deliveries. On Saturdays and Sundays 
the entire circulation will be published and delivered in the morning. 

Hereafter the Bloomington territory will be served by ONE PAPER, 
without duplication, offering the reader contacts of both papers pre- 
viously published. 


Home Contact With City, 
Suburban and Rural Buyers! 


The Daily Pantagraph. 
THE DAILY BULLETIN 


Bloomington, III. 
USE CERTIFIED DRY MATS 


research, conference, the service of copy 
men and staff artists, the employment of 
outside artists of standing for finished 
layouts, and the use of media specialists. 
Many of the expenses of the campaign, he 
said, were billed directly back to the ad- 
vertiser. 

In conclusion, he answered smilingly, 
that his company did not cut rates or 
place advertising for other agencies on a 
percentage basis. 

John Benson, of Benson & Gamble, re- 
cently elected president of the A.A.A.A, 
was allowed, after a heated discussion and 
a rattling series of objections, to answer a 
question as to whether his accession 


marked any change of policy in the 


A.A.A.A., as compared with its policies 
of 1922 or 1923. "Wy 


When the shooting was over, Mr. Ben- 


: 


% 


Am igee os ren 


ee 


son replied that the policy of the A.A-ALA, — 


. 


had been to make the practice of advertis- 


ing sounder, in 1922, and that he hopedito 


maintain that policy. This concluded is ¥ 


examination of this witness. 

R. S. Kellogg, of the News Print Ser. 
vice Bureau, identified statistics on the 
production and shipment of paper, 


hi 


effort to get advertising into the jurisdic. 


furnish fundamental facts in Mr. Burr’s — 


tional field of interstate commerce. Allen 


B. Sikes, head of the research department 
of the Bureau of Advertising of the 
A.N.P.A. similarly identified figures on 
annual appropriations for national adver- 
tising. Both sets of facts were entered 
over objections. 


BOOSTS EARLY MAILING 


The Columbus (O.) Citizen on Nov. 


28 published a full-page advertisement 


telling its subscribers to “buy early and 


mail early.” Sixty thousand 
pages were printed as circulars for dis- 
tribution in Columbus and vicinity, The 
“mail early” angle caught the interest of 
Washington authorities, who instructed 


of the 


the local postmaster to frank the circu-— 


lars. 


Read Eprror & PusrisHEer for the 


latest news of the field—$4 a year. 
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Largest Daily Paper 
Ever Published in Baltimore 


q THE EVENING SUN for Friday, December 9, consisted of 
eighty pages, printed in three sections, with 487 columns of 
paid advertising. 


@ That is the largest regular daily newspaper, with the great- 
est number of columns of advertising, ever published in 
Baltimore. 


@ This record volume of advertising follows steadily increas- 
ing circulation which is the largest in the history of The 
Evening Sun. 


@ The best previous record in advertising in a regular daily 
paper in Baltimore was made by The Evening Sun on 
December 11, 1925. On that day 432 columns of advertis- 
ing were printed in 74 pages. 


( Baltimore department stores place 70 per cent. of their 
lineage in The Sunpapers. When they have something 
to sell, theories go overboard and the advertising goes in 
The Sunpapers. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month of November, 1927 
Daily (Mesa) ees. 1,257,620 
Sunday peanewl vn '-2) 200,304 


Gain of 4,802 Daily and 6,033 Sunday Over November, 1926 


ge leo Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 
110 E. 42d St., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS 


First National Bank Bldg. 
San Francisco MORNING 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADVERTISING RESULTS | 
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COMPOSITE STYLE BOOK COMPILED FOR CUBS 


“Mental Don’t List,’’ an A. P. Suggestion, Adopted—Outstanding Rules of Thirteen Newspaper Sty. | 3 
Books Cited—Condensation Regarded as Essential 


AX LIEF who is now assistant 
dramatic editor of the New York 
Daily News once wrote a triolet pub- 
lished in the old New York Tribune 
called the ‘“‘Cub’s Lament,” which epi- 
tomized a neophyte newspaper man’s re- 
sentment toward the blue pencil of the 
copy desk. It read: 


“T wrote him a page 

And he printed a line 

I flew in a rage 

I wrote him a page 

It took me an age 

And I thought tt was fine. 
I wrote him a page, 

And he printed a line!” 


You will see and hear the indignation 
pent up in these eight lines in every 
newspaper office from Bangor, Me., to 
Sacramento. Whether or not the edi- 
tors fling their style books out the win- 
dow, there will continue to be young men 
and women starting newspaper work who 
want to know why their stories didn’t get 
into the paper, who want to learn how to 
write stuff that will get in. As Henry 
Justin Smith, stylist and managing edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, advises, 
they may prepare for the thousands of 
words they are going to write by writing 
hundreds of thousands, but just the same 
a tip-off at the beginning is not to be 
scorned. 

It is for the cub then, that Enrtor & 
PUBLISHER presents herewith a composite 
style book compiled from 13 of the best 
style books received in this office recently 
from newspapers and schools of journal- 
ism. It is also, perhaps, a partial an- 
swer to the cry that went up this week 
in the heart of Kansas from William 
Allen White, internationally known edi- 
tor of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, who 
wrote: 

“Alas, we have given up the office 
style book which once was the joy of 
my heart. For many years the Gazette 
followed a style book and taught its 
reporters and copyreaders to follow it 
religiously. That was before we had 
leased wire and the various features 
which now compose a large part of the 
copy. When we began taking on these 
features we found they conflicted with 
our style and to make them conform 
was a stupendous task. 

“Tt is my opinion that a newspaper 
should adopt the style of its chief news 


source, such as the Associated Press, 
United Press or International News 
Service. It would be helpful if these 


associations published style books, so 
their clients could make their local news 
conform as closely as possible to the 
telegraphic news.” 

None of the press associations issue a 
style book, nor, officials told Eprror & 
PUBLISHER this week, do they intend to. 
In the first place the wide use of auto- 
matic printer machines which turn out 
copy exclusively in capital letters makes 
rules for capitalization unnecessary. 
Furthermore, they prefer to govern the 
styles of their far-flung reportorial staffs 
rather by suggestive orders to their cor- 
respondents issued at intervals than by 
any codified rule book. 

But rules of capitalization and punctua- 
tion which might easily be made stand- 
ard by the newspapers are those con- 
tained in the Style Manual of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, issued under the 
direction of George H. Carter, public 
printer, and obtainable from the super- 
intendent of documents at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in Washington for 
payment of 50 cents. 

As for capitalization, the general 
tendency today is downward; that is, 
aside from proper names, cities, countries, 
the President of the United States, and 
the Deity, the lower case is used. For 
instance, most newspapers today speak of 
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Jim Jones, president of the chamber of 
commerce, only capitalizing titles when 
placed in front of the name, as President 
Jim Jones. 

Capital letters are generally used for 
names of buildings, thoroughfares, cor- 
porations, political parties, religious 
denominations, schools and _ colleges, 
monastic orders, civic and ecclesiastical 
feast days. They are not used for such 
designations as the eighteenth amend- 
ment, twentieth century; or for synonyms 
of the bible; adjectives and nouns used 
to distinguish definite regions or parts 
of the world, such as western hemis- 
phere; a. m. and p. m., parliamentary 
bodies, couirts, political divisions, depart- 
ments of governments, such as navy de- 
partment; points of the compass; or the 
seasons. 

Punctuation rules necessary to know 
are: 

If a sentence is divided into two 
clauses, the second of which requires a 
comma, a semicolon must be used after 
the first clause. 

If a sentence is divided and the second 
clause is complete with subject and predi- 
cate, use comma, although connected by 
a conjunction or disjunctive. 

Do not quote a communication carry- 
ing date and signatutre. 

Exclamation points and interrogation 
marks, colons, and semicolons, should be 
placed inside the quotation marks, when 
part of the quotation; otherwise, outside. 

Double quotes are used to inclose orig- 
inal matter; single quotes within the mat- 
ter quoted. 

In the debated matter of “Don’t Lists,” 
Eprror & PUBLISHER in this compilation 
will follow the example of the Associated 
Press, which in 1920 sent out a news 
department order to superintendents and 
correspondents reading: 

“While we have no ‘Don’t List’ and 
do not wish to have one, every editor 
who understands the pains the Associated 
Press takes to keep its report clean, as 
well as free from utnnecessary slurs or 
reflections upon races, religious creeds 
and institutions, should have a mental 
‘Don’t List’ of his own.” 


bullets,” 


Some “Don’ts for mental tabulation,” 
gathered from a number of style books 
are: 

In describing a criminal, don’t Grention 
his religious or political affiliations or 
his nationality. It is improper in this 
way to attach the offense committed on 
any class, sect or nationality. 

Claim means to demand as due; don’t 
use it for assert, declare, maintain, said 
or stated. 

Secure means to make fast; don’t use 
it when you mean obtain. 

In reporting the testimony of witnesses 
in court cases, be careful about the use 
of the word admitted. Careless use of 
the word may suggest that the witness 
is not frank or imply an opinion as to 
the facts on the part of the writer, 
something newspaper men should scrupu- 
lously avoid. 

Don’t say consensus of opinion; simply 
say consensus, or agreement of opinion.’ 

Don’t use like as a conjunction. 

Don’t say “different than.” 

“Don’t say a man was “riddled with 
unless it is a*fact, ~“Riddle” 
is the Old English word meaning sieve. 

Don’t write journalese, if you can 
help it by avoiding the following cliches 
as much as possible: police drag nets, 
whirlwind tour; run riot; political pot 
boiling ; smoking revolver ; ‘cheered to the 
echo; salon; probe; mystery surrounds ; 
will be staged ; news leaked out; riding 
in ona northwest gale; bolt from a clear 
sky, and grilled by police; bullet crashed 
through his brain; speculation is rife; 
and while thousands cheer. 

Don’t use the editorial we, use the 
name of your paper. 

As suggested in the style book of the 
Detroit News, newspaper men can read 
with profit this list of words and phrases 
to be avoided, compiled by Charles A. 
Dana for his associates on the old New 
York Sun: 
above or over for more than 
aggregate for total 
balance for remainder 
call attention for direct attention 
claim for assert 
commence for begin 


BALLADE OF THE REALLY VITAL QUESTION 


Down the wires a message came 

To the tabloid City Ed: 

Lovesick Girlwife, Crazed With Shame 
Shoots Her Wayward Husband Dead; 
Neighbors Hold They Were Unwed. 
“Bosh!” the Ed cries restlessly, 


“All that’s naught. 
Did she keep a diary? 


Tell me, instead, 


“When she was a tot, this dame 
Probably went late to bed; 


Loved to see a house in 
Thought of school and 


flame; 
church with dread, 


Write of times she rioted— 
Reveled in Wild Nightlong Spree. 
But—before all else is said— 


Did she keep a diary? 


“Hungry-eyed, our readers claim 
Each revealing scrap and shred 
Telling how the pair would aim 
Pots and plates and hardened bread 
At each other’s dodging head. 

Did he doubt her constancy? 

Did he beat her till she bled? 

DID SHE KEEP A DIARY” 


L’Envoi 


Boss, your star reporter’s led 


All the rest by writing 


three 


Notebooks on My Life With Fred. 


Did she keep a diary 


SCOURTRS AKT MANTI in Russel 
Crouse’s “Left At the Post” column, 
New York Evening Post. 


. be accurate, brief and absolutely impar- 


comprise for compose 
conscious for aware 
couple for two 
cultured for cultivated 
date back to for date from 
donate for give 
fall for autumn 
from whence for whence 
mdorse for approve 
maugurate for establish, institute 
individual for person 
infinite for great, vast 
last for latest 
less for fewer 
materially for largely 
named after for named for 
notice for observe 
onto for on or upon 
partially for partly 
past two years for last two years 
practically for virtually 
party for person 
A convenient list of words confuse 
is offered-by the Newark Evening New 
Affect, to change, effect, to cause 
caster, a receptacle for bottles 
a roller for furniture; castor, beaver 
censor, a censurer; censer, for burnin 
incense; hanged, executed by suspension 
hung, of things suspended; coumcil, 
meeting for deliberation; counsel, ac 
vice; councilor, a number of a counci 
counselor, one who advises; sewerage, 
system of sewers; sewage, waste wate! 
canvas, cloth; canvass, to solicit; pend 
ent, hanging; pendant, a jewel; vende: 
a seller; vendor, a legal term; fakir, a 
oriental ascetic; faker, street” peddler 
depositary, a trustee; depository, a pl 
where goods are stored ; a billiard cu 
an actor’s cue, a Chinese queue, a quev 
of people. 
“Beside means at the side of; besides, 
in addition to. q 
“Say a setting of eggs, a setting hen.” 
A majority of newspapers in thes 
days of rapid communication are placin 
emphasis upon condensation in the pr 
aration of news copy. As explained b 
George Sanford Homes, managing edi 
of the Denver (Col.) "Rocky Mount 
News: c 
“By condensation we do not mean th 
any good story should be mutilated | 
being chopped to pieces, but that the ten- 
dency on most newspapers is toward ovell 
writing. We regard brevity as one of th 
major essentials of modern newspape 
reporting. Incidentally, it is the hardes 
thing to obtain. 
“We also emphasize the importance of 
short paragraphs. Not necessarily the 
sparse, jumpy kind which make for un-— 
comfortable reading, but paragraphs that 
do not offend the reader’s eye by lo 
unbroken masses of type. We believ 
that the short paragraph makes for both 
Te and coherence in reading an ar-— 
ticle : 7 
“The fight for accuracy is never endings 
We require all reporters to mark thi 
stories ‘verified.’ Unfortunately, ever 
this does not protect us from newspa 
errors although we have cut down 
number of mistakes in names, dates a 
places which frequently occurred in ge I- 
eral reporting. : 
“We discoutrage the use of adjective 
whenever they may impart an editor 
tinge to the news columns, We enco 
age, however, the use of color and pe 
sonality in the handling of stories, s¢ 
long as the facts themselves are not d 
torted. 
“The subject of good clean copy is” 
perhaps the most important one in newSs- 
paper production. Our main effort is to 


tial in the handling of news.’ 
Advice to reporters given by the Ne a 
Bedford Standard i is sound: 
“Try to answer in each story all ques: 
tions the incident is likely to arouse in 
the reader’s mind. Tell, who, what, 
when, where, why, how. Don’t leave a 
( Continued on page 36) 
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Lindbergh 


writes his own story of goodwill flight to Mexico 
for The New York Times. 

It has been the privilege of The New York 
Times to place before its readers the exclusive 
personal narratives of the majority of the re- 
markable explorers and scientists who in the 
short span of twenty years have triumphed so 
_ gallantly: 

Peary — Amundsen — Ellsworth — Nobile — Scott — Beebe 
—- Carter — Stefansson — McGovern — Byrd — Lindbergh 


— Chamberlin and Levine — Maitland and Hegenberger. 


Science and Exploration, Education and 
Commerce are progressing and expanding as 
never before. The news in these fields is an 
important part of the day-to-day history which 
The New York Times strives earnestly to tell. 


Ghe New York Cimes 


All the News That’s Fit to Print 
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CHEVROLET TO ANNOUNCE NEW MODEL 
SOON—FORD ROTO COPY STARTING 


General Motors Begins Check-Up of Free Space Given Ford 


se 


in Newspapers—Pontiac Expects to Add 600 Papers 


To Its List Next Year, Official Declares 


NEW Chevrolet model will be an- 
nounced in newspaper advertising 
columns between Christmas and the New 
Year, Eprror & PuBLIsHER was definitely 
informed this week. } 
And meanwhile, General Motors Cor- 
poration, preparing for real action in the 
“battle of billionaires” in the automotive 


was that N. W. Ayer & Son was plan- 
ning to place one page a month in a list 
of roto sections all during 1928. The 
first Ford roto full page advertisement 
will appear Dec. 18. Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER obtained an advance proof, a re- 
production of which is published with this 
article. The next full page is scheduled 
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This phovogrephe shows tbe tow, grocefel lines of the wow Ford Tadut Soden. Sox 
Tie PATROL theta, Conkrous, seat space sod amape tg tome Doce cu 
Wie “Tei sekted herdware and ail apposaswents O qulet good twie- ¥omt 


manety of cvtorss 


ni 


More than a new model 


The new Ford is the advanced expression of a wholly new idea 
in modern, economical transportation 


E new Ford is more chan For now, for the first Gime, it is posslbic 


will hare on the business and 
the entire coanay* wi 
Becavse of the new Ford, m enough for every need and em 


kc is quick: and easy to han 


and a of gl 
you the safecy dematuled by mar 
sabe The multiple d 
xadtund gear shaft =H as 
6 your case and enjoyment in deiving 


‘maton sinspéunig. weight and the. easy 
ridiug qualities of dietaonerse springy: 
Alt body types have generous oversize 
seat space anid ample leg room. all arc 
finished in ® variery vf colors and are 
richly appoioced throughour 

Above all, foo will Gnd the new Ford 
& great car fo own and dove because 
of its dayeafterday and yrar-after-year 
reliabitigy and low com of up-keep 


The low prk peaduceion 
economies and mamufscuting methods as 
amusual 46 the Car itself, 

By alt mesos we this new Pord car as 
Twenty to tharty miles per gallon of gas 
pling ssifuse one example: of the economy of 
thiscer: Tie -reak quaticy- chat thas beer hulle 
lanwevery part of it meses freedom from 
frouble, loag Hife, and a aaviag of neany dol 
lars 2 year in repair hills. ‘ 
Im shor, everything that your want and 
need in a mctac car is given go you'in the 
new Ford spec, comforr, xatety, beaury, 
tehabiticy and sxonamy combined to aa 
uncommon degree. 


soon 2s possible. Laspest it carefully pare. 
by par.” Anange em. deive ix yourtelf and 
tem its performance uadee alt conditions. - 
You wil} know: then that there is nothing 
qiiite like ic anywhere in design, quality end 


The Roadwer sells for $385, the Phacron 
for $395; che Todor Sedan for $495; the 
Coupe for $495; the Spor Coupe for 3440, 
the Fordor Sedan for $378 (All prices ae 
£0. B. Paro} 
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Detroit, Michigan 


See Seth base Cap 


Here is the first page of Henry Ford’s rotogravure advertising campaign. 


field, has taken steps to check up on the 
publicity given by the press in its news 
columns to Henry Ford’s new Model A. 

A letter went out from General Motors 
headquarters in Detroit to Chevrolet 
dealers, asking them to add up the 
columns of free space in local papers on 
the new Ford. The corporation, it was 
explained to Epitor & PUBLISHER by an 
official, thinks announcement of the new 
Ford with prices played on the front 
page was news. It™is understood that 
the collection of clippings is being made 
in order that Chevrolet may demand equal 
treatment when its-new model.is ready. 

The same official expressed the opinion 
that some of the stuff printed on the 
Ford by the newspapers “slopped over 
into press agentry.” A story printed this 
week by New York newspapers was 
cited as an example. 

This story, dated from Orange, .N. J., 
described a ride taken in the Model A. 
by Thomas Edison, the inventor. Edison 
was quoted as saying the following: 

‘Henry's got it. An awful lot of car 
for the money.” 

That being pointed out, is adverttising 
that should have been bought and paid for. 

Last week Enitor & PuBLISHER carried 
the report that four pages of rotogravure 
were_to be used by the Ford Motor 
Company. This week the information 


to appear Jan. 1, and the next in the first 
Sunday of February. 

While General Motors is preparing to 
compete with Ford with the new 
Chervolet model, other divisions of the 
corporation are planning increased ad- 
vertising during 1928. 

Eprtor & PUBLISHER interviewed a 
Pontiac official in the New York office 
of Campbell-Ewald, advertising agency, 
this week. He said that by Jan. 1, 1928, 
Pontiac would be advertising through 
dealers in 3,400 newspapers. 


Largest Circulation 
and 


Largest Volume of 
Advertisi 


of any Daily west 


of Missour. 
LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


New York a Chi 
eel San Francisco cago 
ERT W. MOLONEY A. SNORRIS HILL JOHN. H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 610 Hearst Bldg, 910 Hearst Bldg. 


EARTHQUAKE FORECASTS 
BANNED IN CHILE 


HE Minister of the Interior of 
Chile issued a decree Dec. 8, 
forbidding publication in the press 
of forecasts of earthquakes and 
tidal waves. 
The ban is the direct result of 


general public alarm created by 
the predictions of the Italian Ben- 
dandi who recently announced that 
an earthquake would rock the west 
coast of South America. 

“Such forecasts are without scien- 


tific foundation,” the Minister ex- 


plained, “Yet they cause intense 
fear among the populace.” 
pop 


“During 1928 we ought to add 600 
more newspapers,” this official declared. 
“We have about 4,300 dealers now and 
are adding new ones regularly to our 
list. We make newspapers the backbone 
of our campaign, spending 60 percent of 
our appropriation in that medium. 

Pontiac at present is also issuing a 
special schedule in the east, using news- 
papers in New York, Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn. 

Buick is running a special Christmas 
campaign in New York. The copy is 
built around the slogan “Make this 
Christmas last for thousands of miles.” 


ED HOWE’S NEWSPAPER 
CELEBRATES 50th YEAR 


Atchison Daily Celebrates Anniversary 
with Edition of Eighty-four 
Pages—Carrying On as 
“Country Weekly” 


The Atchison (Kan.) Daily Globe 
the country daily made famous by Ed 
Howe’s policy of publishing.“gab and 
gossip,” passed its fiftieth birthday on 
Dec. 8. The paper, whose first edition 
was printed on two 15 by 9 pages, printed 
84 pages in its anniversary edition, the 
largest paper in the Globe’s history. 

Although Mr. Howe retired from active 
managership of the Globe in 1911, and 
Atchison has grown into a busy city 
since the Globe was founded, the paper 
is still governed by Mr. Howe’s dedica- 
tory principle, specializmez on “the 
small affairs of humanity not ordinarily 
noticed by newspapers.” 

Several of the comments in Mr. Howe’s 
“Salutatory” have become classic: 

“The first thought of the average 
Atchisonian respecting the little ‘Globe, if 
he is so good as to think of it at all, will 
be that it is very small. We frankly 
admit it—it is the smallest paper we have 
ever seen, but may it not occur to you 
that it will, therefore, have abundant 
room to grow? 

“You have, no doubt, observed that 
many of the large newspapers of today 
are made up mainly from the eastern 
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e 
advertising agenctes;two pages oftentime 
being filled with advice to dyspepties 
erring young men, consumptives, bald. 
headed people, and how to go East. No 
being blessed with this class of business 
we have thought it advisable at presen 
to make the little Glebe, as far as 
sible, resemble a flea—small, but full o 
business. 

“We shall confine ourselves almost ex: 
clusively to the small affairs of humanity 
not ordinarily noticed by newspapers 
While, perhaps, only one man in twenty 
will read an article on the expansion 0) 
contraction of the currency, every man’ 
woman and child will read of the new 
baby, or the new preacher, of a baby 
social event, or other item not confined 
solely to great men and lunatics. We 
have heard somewhere that life is made 
up of small things, so we have started 
a small paper to note down small events 

“Tt has been remarked that the littl 
Globe will never set the world on fire 
We desire to say right here that we dc 
not want to set the world on fire. 6 
the contrary, if it ever does get on fire 
we will cheerfully join a fire company 
and help put it out. 

“The little Globe, in its feeble way 
will be devoted to religion, temperance 
morality, virtue, godliness, cleanliness 
order, sobriety, truth, reform and pai 
locals. We hope this will be satisfactory 
Otherwise, as Mr. Dick would say 
there’ll be a pretty kettle of fish.” | 

Mr. Howe’s son, Eugene Howe, now 
publishes the paper. 


BRITAIN AIDS FINANCING 


Government Guarantees Debentures it 
Paper Company Project 


The British Government will appeai 
shortly in the role of financial backer 0 
an American company, according to i 
dispatch to the Nez York Times. Unde) 


the plan of financing the new company 
formed by the International Paper Com 
pany of New York is to take over th 
property ‘and assets of the Newfoundlan 
Power and Paper Company. 


Interchangeable 
Press Units 
Notice 


U. S. Patent No. 1,569,065, 
dated January 12, 1926, 
broadly covers a newspaper 
printing press comprising a 
plurality of ‘printing units, a 
folder unit or units, and a feed — 
roll unit or units; each and all 
of said units being interchange- 
able in position and capable of — 
being arranged in any desired 
relation. 


The claims of this patent 
are broad and cover fully 
complete interchangeability 

of units without limitation — 
{ as to the specific construction 
thereof. j 


In order that no one may be 
unwittingly mislead into the 
purchase of infringing ma- 
chines, or into the belief that 
any other manufacturer is li- 
censed to build presses having 
such interchangeable units, we 
hereby advise you of our patent 
thereon. No others can build 
such INTERCHANGEABLE 
UNIT PRESSES: and the 
user of an infringing press is 
both liable for infringement and — 
to have the use of the infring- 
ing press enjoined. “a 


Duplex 


Printing Press Co. — 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Oklahoma -Is Prosperous! 


Governor Johnston has not called off 
Christmas. 
The soldiers will not shoot Santa Claus. 


Oklahoma is the whitest spot on the 
Prosperity Map. 


It will stay that way. 

The only persons affected by the present 

unrest are the politicians and they also 

appear prosperous. 

This has been the biggest year in the 

history of the Oklahoma News. 

News advertising volume has been larger 
~ than ever before. 

News circulation was never as oreat. 

Your 1928 schedule will pull in the 

Oklahoma News. 


aj OKLAHOMA NEWS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


wees Sa CARL C. MAGEE, Editor PETER HAMILTON, Business Manager 


Represented by Allied hay Spangrs: Inc. 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
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GREFTING CARD FIRMS ATTEMPTING TO 
DEVELOP LOCAL ADVERTISING 


400 Newspapers Using Prepared Mats Providing Space for 
Dealers’ Names in Selling Campaign—Cooperative 


Copy Prepared by Batten Agency 


By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


ORE than 400 newspapers are carry- 
ing on the experiment this pre- 
Christmas season of developing the 
dealer in greeting cards as an individual 
and co-operative newspaper advertiser. 


Co, Sad >, 
Christmas 


Cheer 
Soe joes 


In the stores of the dealers listed in 


this advertisement you will find a fresh, 
varied and beautiful assortment of, 
Christmas Cards. Do your buying now. 


ee 
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DEALERS’ 


DEALERS’ 


NAMES NAMES 


DEALERS 


HERE MBRE 


NAMES 


HERE 


oscalter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


Large size mat being sent to news- 
papers to promote local greeting 
card advertising. 


The large growth of sales of greeting 
cards in the last 10 years has resulted 
in their distribution through a wide 
variety of outlets, the majority of which 
are small and not in.a position to know 
how to carry on consistent newspaper 
advertising and make it pay. Up to this 
fall, the revenue from such advertisers 
has been slight. 

Co-operative advertising by local 
dealers, whose names and addresses can 
be listed in copy reminding the public 
of the importance of selecting greeting 
cards early, is of much value to these 
jocal card merchants and at the same 
time means linage for the publisher, ac- 
cording to R. W. Hicks, secretary of 
the Greeting Card Association, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, a co- 
operating organization of 35 greeting 
card publishers. 

Copy for pieces of advertising to be 
released locally by groups of dealers was 
prepared by the George Batten Company, 
New York. One advertisement was 10 
inches ‘by three columns, another 12 
inches by four columns, another 14 inches 


by four columns and a fourth the same ~ 


size as the first. ; 

The messages were such as these, with 
the headings hand-lettered : 

“Avoid last-minute selections — choose 
CHRISTMAS CARDS now. You will find 
the best selections of Christmas Cards in the 
stores of the dealers listed below. By buying 
now, you will avoid the crowds and hurry of 
the last-minute rush—and find assortments con- 
plete and fresh to choose from.” 
ST 


THE 


An American news- 


WI paper read by the 
JE SH more _ intelligent 
MORNING and prosperous 
class of Jews in 
JOURNAL New York. 


A Newspaper Published Primarily 
for the Home. Member A.B.C. 


————_— 


““Select your personal CuristMAs cards now. 
Here is a list of stores that are now prepared 
to take care of your requirements in Personal 
Christmas Cards—the most approved means of 
sending your Holiday Greetings.” 

“Start thinking of your CuHristmaAs List, 
An early visit to any of the leading Greeting 
Card stores listed in this advertisement will 
enable you to make your selection now from 
new and attractive assortments, which are now 
complete.” 

“Spread CuristMas CHEER liberally. In the 
stores of the dealers listed in this advertise- 
ment, you will find a fresh, varied and beauti- 
ful assortment of Christmas cards, Do your 
buying now.” 

A phrase explaining the seal (included 
in the copy) was that displayed by mer- 
chants who carry cards made by members 
of the Association was published, together 
with the slogan, “Scatter sunshine with 
greeting cards.” 

Solicitors were given the stiggestion 
that they approach dealers with the co- 
operative plan in this manner: 

“There’s no better way to sell a lot of 
Christmas greeting cards and to make 
several profitable turnovers than by stir- 
ring up local interest in them, and there 
is no better way to do it than through 
advertising in your local newspaper. 
Here is good advertising, already pre- 
pared. You don’t have to sit down and 
write copy. You don’t have to spend 
a penny for cuts. Your only expense is 
the cost of the space. Divided up be- 
tween several dealers, this becomes com- 
paratively trifling.” 

The plan was offered to 3,500 daily and 
weekly newspapers, covering practically 
all the mat-using newspapers in cities up 
to 500,000. More than 400 newspapers 
obtained mats and co-operated with the 
result they added in the aggregate many 
thousands of extra lines to their holiday 
gross business. 

It is likely that the association will 
send out co-operative plans for Easter, 
Mother’s Day and other occasions. 

“Although I believe that co-operative 
local advertising by greeting card dealers 
can accomplish much and will grow, I 
also believe that many dealers are over- 
looking opportunities for individual 
small-space copy,” Ernest Dudley Chase, 
author of “The Romance of Greeting 
Cards” and a leading figure in the in- 
dustry, commented. “The newspaper can 
encourage these smaller dealers to use 
space by helping them with copy. 

“The Rust Craft Publishers, with 
which I am associated, have been offer- 
ing smatl-size electros with short, hand- 
lettered sales suggestions and find that 
dealers who catch the picture of the value 
of live methods, order many score every 
month. In our house organ and other 
material, we continually issue suggestions 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 


Chicago Evening Post 
Chicago, IIl. 


Ask them about tt. 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 
New York: 47 West 34th Street 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 


which tati be put to work in any city.” 

Mr. Chase, after wide observation, is 
convinced that paid reading notices of a 
newsy type are one of the most profitable 
ways a greeting card dealer can reach 
his or her local prospects. This style 
of advertising is often disregarded, but 
should be pushed, he feels. 

Numerous cases of dealers who have 
found material for “squibs” in his new 
volume of greeting cards (being pub- 
lished on a non-profit basis) show that 
there is real interest on the part of re- 
tailers but. that they are floundering about 
until they can hit upon some method of 
advertising which will work. 

The Combes Kodak Store of Kansas 
City opened up in the fall of 1925 with 
a large line of greeting cards. The pro- 
prietor bought space in his local paper to 
offer free greeting cards to all ladies who 
visited his store at certain hours. Each 
prospect was met by a trained clerk who 
conducted her up and down the aisles, 
Upon leaving, each woman was presented 
with four ten-cent cards free. Virtually 
all bought other things. 

Harold H. Fielder of Red Bank, N. J., 
is an example of a dealer who gives: his 
small-space newspaper advertising a 
“different twist’? which makes it read. 
These are two Christmas advertisements : 

“Tuts Is Just For Men, lady folks will 
please not read it. Last year a lady, thinking 
she knew just who would send her Christmas 
presents, bought ‘Thank you’ cards, addressed 
and stamped the envelopes, and put them away 
for mailing when the presents were received. 
Friend Husband found them and, thinking they 
were ordinary letters, mailed them. For two 
weeks his wife was too embarrassed to go on 
the street. And, Buddy, I'll leave it to you 
to guess what happened to ‘Him.’ So, just tell 
Friend Wife to buy her cards from Fielder, 
the man with the baseball name, across from 
the City Hall, and then mind your business.” 

f you hear it rumored that some dealer in 
Christmas cards, other than Fielder, the man 
with the baseball name, on Monmouth Street, 
across from the City Hall, has the largest 
assortment of cards in town, think of the old 
maid down in Georgia who when she was 
asked if it were true that she was to be 
married soon said there wasn’t a word of 
truth in it, but she was telling the world she 
was grateful for the rumor.” 


These small-space advertisements have 


been used by the same dealer for Feb. 
Valentine’s Day: ; 
“Of course, sometimes ‘He’s the limit,’ 
‘he’s a dear’ just the same. If you shoul 
buy him a Valentine, he’d be as pleased as ; 
pup with two tails. The day is February 14th 
“Ts your hubby so,—well, human that some 
times you feel that you must spank him 09 
throw over your religion? Buy him a Valen 
Eon and he’ll do better. The day is Februar, 
14th.” 
“That photograph of ‘Her and the kiddies 
should be in an easel frame. Fielder, the ma; 
with the baseball name, across from City Hal 
has fine ones. The day is February 14th.” 


Interest on the part of the local sellin, 
staff can create new advertising revenu 


from the greeting card retailers. 


BILLBOARD MUST GO 


Pittsburgh Ordinance Upheld by Stat 
Supreme Court 


The Pittsburgh municipal authoritic 
were upheld by the Pennsylvania Suprem 
Court in their action in ordering the re 
moval of an advertising sign, 300 fe 
long and 30 feet high, in conformity wit 
the zoning ordinance. Dudley S. Ligget 
owner of the land on which the sign wa 
erected and the Alpha Sign Company ay 
pealed from the ruling of the court « 
common pleas in an effort to overcon 
the decision of the board of ‘appea 
under the zoning ordinance. 

The appellants were properly authorize 
to erect the sign board, but with the “di 
tinct understanding” that the permit we 
for one year. At the expiration of tl 
year, the sign was ordered removed. Th 
was opposed by Liggett and the sign con 
pany which now, under the ruling of tl 
State Supreme Court, must comply wil 
the order. The lower court found thi 
the billboard was in a residential sectic 
and that the zoning ordinance had be 
properly applied by the city officials. 


! 


NEW ROTO IN DENVER 


The Denver Post will start publicatic 
of a Saturday rotogravure section, b 
ginning Jan. 7. 


PRENSA printed 


prestige than display. 


prestige. 


14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S. W. 1 


LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


LINEAGE 


URING the first nine months of 1927 LA 


a monthly average of 


1,267,887 lines of advertising, exceeding any 
other paper in Buenos Aires by more than a quarter 
of a million lines monthly. 


{These figures include classified advertising, usual- 
ly considered a better indication to circulation and 


yA week-day edition of LA PRENSA will com- 
monly contain about sixty columns, approximately 
18,000 lines, of ordinary classified and twenty 
columns of real estate and auction classified. The 
quality and rates of this advertising are high. 


{The significance of these figures is emphasized 
when one realizes that most of the display advertis- 
ing and practically all of the classified are not 
solicited, but are voluntarily brought in as a result 
of leadership during many years in circulation and: 
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More than 
425,000 


Sunday 


10¢ Sunday 


NOTED CHEFS, ORGANISTS, AUTOGRAPHED 
RECIPES, AT EXAMINER COOKING SCHOOL 


———_—— 


NEW FEATURES BRING 
CROWDS TO EACH CLASS 


HO ever heard of a cooking 
school starting its classes with a 
15-minute organ recital ? 


Who ever heard of a cooking school 
with guest-chefs of national and inter- 
national repute appearing week after 
week to instruct an interested audience 
in the science of good cookery? 


Who ever heard of autographed recipe 
cards, on fine stock, being handed to 650 
women every week, at “the close of a 
cooking school class, each containing the 
brand names of the advertised products 
used that day? 


Who ever heard of a newspaper cre- 
ating so much interest in its cooking 
school that it turned ’em away every 
Tuesday and Thursday, twice a week, 52 
weeks a year? 


New Version Seen 


ND who ever heard of a cooking 

school conducted in such a magnifi- 
cent setting as The Los Angeles Exami- 
ner’s—the charming little theatre of 
Barker Bros., one of America’s most 
beautiful stores? 


Backed by a steady stream of promotion 
to Examiner readers, and by the obvious 
high interest of unusual features, The Ex- 
aminer is doing a job for its food adver- 
tisers that cannot be duplicated anywhere 
in the country today. There are annual 
cooking classes on some papers, lasting a 
week or so; there are classes held in cramp- 
ed and uncomfortable quarters; there are 
others where the women struggle with hats, 
coats and paper and pencil while trying to 
take notes, but only The Examiner’s 1927 
version of what a cooking school should 
be has come along within the past decade to 
lift that form of co-operation out of the 
old-time rut into which it had fallen. 


Chefs from the capitals of Europe; 
chefs who have cooked for nobility ; chefs 
from St. Moritz, Lucerne, the Charter- 
house of London, the Waldorf-Astoria 
of New York; from Cairo, from Cal- 
cutta and from the Ritz—these are the 
kind of men demonstrating the secrets of 
their culinary skill at the Examiner’s 
School of Household Economics, using 
oo -advertised products to do the 
jo 


They’re all on schedule! 


XAMINER readers enjoy life well enough 
to get around and see it! And the 
geniuses who guide the destinies of our rail- 
Toad systems aoe it. Canadian Pacific . 
New York Central... Great 
Canzdian National. , . Southern 
Th fact, EVERY railroad that buys news- 
Er advertising space in Southern Cali- 
ia has The Examiner on its schedule. 


Northern . 
Pacific. ... 


a : 
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ERE’S the “City of Streets,” 


on the Universal Studios lot at Universal City, 


just beyond Hollywood. The films employ 35,000 people in and around Los 


Angeles, have a $205,000,000 payroll, and an annual output of $220,000,000. 
much-vaunted steel business! 


beats Pittsburgh’s 


That 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 
STARTS ON EXAMINER! 


ALLED one of the most forward- | 


looking and radical steps in the 
newspaper advertising world of recent 
years, The Los Angeles Examiner has 
just inaugurated an Aviation page! It 
appears every Sunday, in the big Auto- 
motive Section, and the National Rate 
applies to advertisers using its columns. 
It is the intention of 
The Examiner to foster 
the widespread interest 
already created by recent 
air achievements, to the 
end that it will be able to 
provide aircraft, and air- 
craft accessory manufac- 
turers and student-train- 
ing schools with a logical and supporting 
medium in which to place their story 
before the public. 

That The Examiner should be the first 
great metropolitan paper to inaugurate 
such a department is but natural. South- 
ern California already has 20% of the 
’planes of the nation within its boundaries, 
and 35% of the licensed flyers, while 
The Sunday Examiner has a greater cir- 
culation than ANY newspaper West of 
the ‘Missouri. 


Payrolls Increase 118% 


INCE 1914 the number of wage-earn- 

ers in California has increased 84%, 
total payrolls 118% and total value of 
products 360%, in comparable industries. 
From 1919 to 1925, these industries show 
a 29% increase in wage-earners and a 
36% increase in value of products. 


‘analysis shows, but fourth, 


THEY CAN SPEND IT, 
FOR THEY HAVE IT! 


ALIFORNIA is sixth in population 

among the States of the Union, but 
fourth in the number of income returns 
filed. 


The figures are revealed in a recent 
issue of “Trends and Indications,” by 
Dorrance and Sullivan. The Golden State 
is not only fourth in total returns, the 
also, in re- 
turns between $5,000 and $10,000 and on 
returns over $10,000. 


On top of that, this prosperous Western 
State pays an income tax that is $3.08 
above the national average. 


Slice Los Angeles and Southern Cali- 
fornia out of a State which is rich as a 
whole, and you'll begin to appreciate the 
CONCENTRATED wealth that makes 
Los Angeles County the highest per capi- 
ta income county in America . . . $1,107 
a year per person. 


EXAMINER'S SUBURBAN 
COVERAGE DESCRIBED 


N* newspaper in Los Angeles taps 


the rich suburban, 40-mile trading 

area of the nation’s fifth greatest 
market like The Examiner! Providing 
its advertisers with the largest morning 
and Sunday circulation West of the Mis- 
souri, and the greatest home-delivered 
circulation of ANY newspaper in its ter- 
ritory, The Examiner clinches the bargain 
for those who want to influence ALL this 
famous 40-mile zone by providing more 
than 90,000 Sunday reader-groups in 
suburban Los Angeles. 


Many Rich Cities 
HAT area includes such consuming 
centers as Pasadena, the golden 
home-city of Southern California wealth; 
Whittier; Long Beach, with a population 
of 141,000; San Pedro, the Harbor City 
of Los Angeles; Pomona, where there 
are more automobile dealers than grocers; 
Monrovia, where virtually one out of 
every two families read The Sunday 
Examiner; Santa Ana, heart of the rich 
orange belt, and Ocean Park as well as 
Venice, with 10,000 families between them. 
The next nearest morning paper pro- 
vides only 54,000 Sunday. The Examiner 
also leads all the other papers daily in 
suburban circulation, with the exception 
of one evening paper whose official report 
shows that it combines with 14 smaller 
mediums at from 15¢ to 25c a month 
extra charge. 


LOS ANGELES THIRD 
IN U. S. IN BUILDING 
ITH building permits in Los An- 
geles for October exceeded only 
by New York and Chicago, and those 
cities registering decisive losses over the 
same period of last year, compared with 
a gain here of $437,869, the value of this 
market as a place in which to sell building 
materials becomes more significant than 
ever. 

And just how well The Examiner fits 
into such a selling activity may be seen 
in the fact that in the first 10 months of 
1927 this paper regularly carried about 
three times as much local building ma- 
terials advertising as the next nearest 
publication. In total local and foreign 
building materials advertising we swept 
across the line with 5,460 more lines than 
the paper in second place. 


the largest Daily 
LIVERED CARRIER CIRCULATION OF ANY NEWS- 
PAPER IN LOS ANGELES 


‘GREATEST SALESMAN IN THE WEST!’ 


The Los Angeles Examiner has the largest (Net 
Paid), Daily and Sunday circulation of any 
morning newspaper West of the 


ALSO, it has— 
and Sunday (Net Paid) HOME-DE- 


Missouri 
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SCORES OF “SILURIANS” SUP, SMILE AND 
SPEAK OF SMASHING “SCOOPS” 


Editors, Reporters, Copy-readers, Cartoonists and Other Illus- 
trators Talk of Former Newspaper Days at Annual 
Dinner—100 Veterans Attend 


By JOHN C. KLEIN 


NEARLY 100 New York City news- 
paper men, active or retired, met on 
Wednesday night at the annual winter 
dinner of “The Silurians,’ and recalled 
their past experiences on New York 
dailies. ‘There were present editors and 
former editors, past and present reporters, 
copy readers, cartoonists and other illus- 
trators. Many of these left active news- 
paper work years ago. Some have since, 
or now occupy, high positions in political 
and business life but no matter what their 
rank, they were all newspaper men again 
for the night, for good fellowship and the 
“touch of the elbow” prevailed. 

“The Silurians” were organized a few 
years ago in a quite informal way by 
less than half a dozen New York news- 
paper men, the requisite of membership 
being that the applicant should have been 
engaged in active newspaper work not 
less than fully 30 years. No more repre- 
sentative body of newspaper men can be 
found anywhere than those who are now 
on its roll of membership. They are all 
100 per cent, “blown-in-the-bottle,’ news- 
paper workers who have gained their ex- 
perience in the “school of hard knocks,” 
and not one of those at last night’s meet- 
ing has failed to make his mark, in one 
way or another, in newspaper making. 

The speakers at Wednesday’s gathering 
were confined to two: ‘Col. George 
Harvey, many years ago an_ editorial 
writer on the New York World, but who 
since has been connected with some of the 
most important public utility organizations 
in the country and later was United States 
Abassador to the Court of St. James; the 
other, Chester S. Lord (who has not 
heard of “Boss” Lord?), former man- 
aging editor of the New York Sun of 
Dana and Laffan’s time. Mr. Lord was 
suffering from a slight, temporary throat 
affection and hence spoke only briefly, 
but Harvey “turned himself loose.” 

Now it is the rule of “The Silurians,” 
as with the famous “Gridiron Club” of 
Washington (D. C.), that whatever is 
said at its meetings, in the way of speech- 
making, is “off the record,’ hence what 
Colonel Harvey said can not “now be 
told,” nor at any other time, but this 
much may be said, that if his remarks 
could be reported about past and probably 
to be expected world events, based on 
his knowledge of things gained during 
and after the expiration of his term as 
ambassador to Great Britain, it would 
make page one news for the great and 
small dailies that would attract world- 
wide attention. So much for that. 

As the Colonel aptly expressed it, “this 
is one of the nights when the recital of 
newspaper reminiscences does not bore 
us.” And so the men talked with others 
about their experiences on this or the 
other of the great New York newspapers 
of years ago. There were plenty of “Do 
you remember when—?” or “Do you 
recall when Blank wrote that story for 
the Bazoo that turned New York upside 
down?” Many of those who chatted are 
still occupying high posts on the dailies 
while others are in executive positions in 
business concerns or are engaged in other 
professions than journalism. Indeed, some 
of the former editors or reporters are 
now (please note this) active as bankers, 
which, I am informed, is a bully business 
in which to be engaged. And so these 
fortunate ones are, as was once said of 
the late E. H. Harriman, “living in a 
higher world than ours,” but, nevertheless, 
“hich hat” has not touched them. As they 
sat at the tables with men still busy with 
newspaper making, they were working 
newspaper men again, for the night—and 
glad of it. As one “Silurian” said to 
another: “Yes, I’m a ’Silurian,’ but I’d 
rather be a ‘has-been’ than a ‘never-was.’ ” 

But there were others present than 
those who the eye could see. There were 
ghosts there too. Wraiths of the men 


who worked side by side with the living 
of Wednesday night, in the years gone by. 
The smiling and talkative editors and 
former editors, reporters, copy readers 
and artists saw nor heard them not. 

There was beloved Jack Mumford, who 
died far from home and friends, in Singa- 
pore, Ceylon, during the present year; 
William C. Reick, city (managing) edi- 
tor; John Henderson (“keep it down and 
send it up,” Jack) night editor; Cleveland 
Moffett, star reporter, all of the New 
York Herald of the younger Bennett's 
time; John A. Cockerill, managing edi- 
tor and Julius Chambers, night editor of 
the World; Edward S. Miller, editor and 
rank Dupuy of the New York Times; 
David Graham Phillipps and “Jersey” 
Chamberlain, star men of the old Sun; 
Stephen Crane, who wrote “The Red 
Badge of Courage” and other epics, and 
scores upon scores of others who occupied 
executive desks, covered stories or read 
copy—and moved on. There they sat at 
tables with the living and “reminisced.” 
Their spirits were all about. 

And so the night passed. Needless to 
say, there were many exchanges of 
opinion as to whether or not the New 
York newspapers of today or those of 30 
years ago or so were the betters, either in 
this, that or the other particular or as a 
whole, putting aside the difference that 
radio, aviation and other means of col- 
lecting and transmitting news has made in 
the newspaper of today and questioning 
whether they are better or not as well 
written as in former times. But this it 
was mutually conceded, that no one era in 
newspaper history has had a monopoly of 
brains, and that while more “hand-outs” 
or “canned” matter may be in circulation 
now than formerly, yet there is plenty of 
individuality in New York newspaper 
stories of the present and that brains count 
for just as much in newspaper work now 
as they ever did. 

And so the -“Silurians” talked and 
“oab-fested’and played around until late 
in the evening, or, at least, as late as was 
possible until duty called and compelled 
the still active “slaves” to go back to 
the night’s “grind” in their respective 
shops and await the coming of next 
year’s get-together. 

Those present included: Henry Allo- 
way, David G. Baillie, Henry S. Brown, 
Michael F. Blake, Joseph B. Burr, 
Maurice Campbell, S. S. Carvalho, Ed- 
ward F. Casey, Arthur C. Clarke, Frank 
‘(C. Cooper, E. K. Coulter, Edward Fales 
Coward, Harry Grant Dart, H. C. Davis, 
O. K. Davis, Paul Drane, John E. East- 
mond, C. J. Fitzgerald, James C. Garri- 
son, W. J. Guard, Nain Grute, Martin 
Green, Thomas B. Hanly, George Har- 
vey, Henry I. Hazleton, John L. Heaton, 
W. J.<Henderson, Gavin D. High, Wil- 
liam Crawford Hirsch, William A. Hoy, 
William O. Inglis, Ross Keogh, George 
M. Kirchner, John C. Klein, Charles A. 
Lachaussee, Chester S. Lord, William 
Leary, Charles M. Lincoln, Robert E. 
(Livingston, Frank J. Lyons, R. H. 
Lyman, Charles E. McCarthy, Thomas 
C. McGill, Stephen T. Mather, W. J. C. 
Meighan, John F. O’Neil, E. W. Osborn, 
Hamilton Peltz, Frank E. Perley, L. R. 
EF. Paulin, Edward E. Pidgeon, John 
Pratt, Joseph N. Quail, Leo L. Redding, 
Caleb H. Redfern, C. J. Rosebault, E. A. 
Roth, Daniel L. Ryan, Charles Edward 
Russell, Louis Seibold, Charles A. Selden, 
C. B. Smith, Frank Stockbridge, C. E. 
Still, Charles Sutherland, F. W. Ship- 
man, C. Sishel, Milton V. Snyder, John J. 
Spurgeon, Irwin Thomas, Samuel W. 
Taylor, Harry Tod, Perry Walton, Isaac 
D. White, R. R. Wilkes and J. W. Wells. 


_ A recent shipment of razors to Africa 
indicates that they are going to have a 
big dance over there—Florence (Ala.) 
Herald. 


FRATERNITY HONORS EDITORS 


Henry J. Allen, editor of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Beacon, and Charles F. Scott, 
editor of the Jcla (Kan.) Register, have 
been elected honcrary members of the 
Kansas chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional professional journalism fraternity. 


LINDBERGH REFUSES 
GHOST WRITER’S AID- 


Flyer Insists on Writing Own Story 
of Washington to Mexico City 
Adventure for New York 
Times 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh wrote 
every word of the by-line story of his 


latest thrilling flight from Washington, 


D. C., to Mexico City, according to’ 
Arthur H. Sulzberger, vice-president of 
the New York Times. 

Eprror & PusrisHER had heard that 
the customary ghost writer who assists 
celebrities in preparing their articles for 
publication had preceded the young aviator 
by train to Mexico City. This was de- 
nied by Mr. Sulzberger, who said that 
Colonel Lindbergh insisted on writing his 
own account of the adventure, refusing 
all aid. Russell Owen, aviation writer, 
was the only member of the New York 
Times staff sent from New York to 
Mexico City to cover the flight. He had 
his own stories to write and was not 
assigned to prepare copy to appear under 
the Lindbergh signature. 

When Colonel Lindbergh flew to Paris 
last summer he had Carlisle MacDonald 
of the New York Times Paris staff to 
help him set down his newspaper stories 
which the Times published. G. P. Putnam 
and Sons later brought out the Colonel’s 
book “We,” announcing that the aviator 
had insisted upon exclusive authorship. 

Mr. Sulzberger said that there were 35 
newspapers associated with the New York 
Times carrying the account of the av- 
iator’s own Washington-Mexico City 
flight. He declined to make public how 
much the newspapers were paying for the 
story. 


t 


CLAIMS ARTICLES AUTHENTIC 


‘World Wide News Service Tilts with 
Russian Foreign Office 


World Wide News Service, a Boston 
Syndicate, tilted this week with the Rus- 
sian foreign office over the authenticity 
of a recent series of articles on Joseph 
Stalin released by the service. The soviet 
department branded the articles as 
“fake,” in a statement cabled to this 
country by the Associated Press. 

Anna M. Weiss, manager of the syn- 
dicate, maintained that the articles were 
authentic. They were obtained, she de- 
clared, from speeches made by Stalin 
before various Bolshevik bodies. The 
authors did not anticipate their being 
made public, she said. She said she be- 
lieved the utterances were correctly re- 
ported, but pointed out that “like our 
presidential interviews when the reac- 


Tre Sine Qua Non 


The 
translated, depending on your mood 
—‘nothing else but,’’ ‘‘the indispen- 


headline can be _ variously 


sable element.’’ The fact remains 
that the sine qua non of the meri- 
torious advertising medium is ap- 
parent in every column of the 
Boston Evening Transcript. 
Reader confidence—reader respect 
—give the Transcript its tremen- 
dous power in influencing sales, 


Reader confidence—reader respect 
—in a degree equalled by few, if 
any, American newspapers, 


Boston Lbening Granscript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 
National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


tion does not suit the parties involved 
they can be denied with impunity.” 

“We received these copies through 
prominent communists in England and 
France whose integrity we have no oc- 
casion to question,” Miss Weiss told 
Epitor & PustisHer. “We have bee 
broadcasting such copies for the last 
three years and there has never been ath 
question about their authenticity. a 


Prepares Symposium A 
“The Revolt of Modern Woman,” a 


symposium of the ideas of Fannie Hurst, 

Mrs. Will Durant, Texas Guinan a 

Elisabeth Marbury, has been prepared 

the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. ‘ 
Edgar A. Guest, versifier of the Detroit 

Free Press, filled a four-day speaking en 

gagement in Chicago last week. 7 


Writes Lay Law 


Louis F. Jordan, editor of the Waynes- 
boro (Va.) Valley Vorgimian, is 


Guest on Speaking Tour 


“Taw Points For Laymen.” . 
Selected All-American 5 


Lawrence Perry, who selected an Alle 
American team for the Consolidated Press” 
Association, himself watched every man 
on his team in action during the past foot- 
ball season. In order to do this, Mr. 
Perry travelled 10,000 miles, visiting 
colleges from coast to coast. z;| 
“Oz Bopp” Continued a 

“Oz Bopp,” formerly offered as a three- 
column cartoon by Editors’ Featur 
Service, is now being drawn in a one- 
column size and syndicated by the creator, 
Russell Cole, 6318 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Tells Life Story 


An autobiographical feature “In This 
Corner—,” by James W. Coffroth, has 
been prepared by King Features Syndicaie 
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: 257,620 


was the average net paid daily | 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun © 
(morning and evening issues) for |} 
the month of 


November, 1927 | 


The average net paid circulation of | 
THE SUNDAY SUN per Sunday 
for the month of November, 1927, || 
was 200,384. i 


; 


Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE 2am STM 


ment, Automatic lk 
Paper Lifts, Roll Paper 
Trucks, Track, Turn- 
tables, Switches, Bundle 
Lifts. ba 


SOLD BY 


The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. 


Conway Bldg., Chicaigo, Ill. _ 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


The Arms 


PEN—waiting to receive suggestions and arguments for 

the purchase of merchandise advertised in The STAR. 

The Washington Trading Area has three-fourths of a million 
consumers who depend primarily upon The STAR for authentic 
advertising. They consult it as much for the announcement 
of buying opportunities as for its complete news and universally 


appealing features. 


Washington is the focal center for a trading population of 250,- 
000 living outside the City. In this 25 miles radius The STAR 
has complete coverage, maintained by a daily at-the-door delivery 
service. A circulation far exceeding that of other local news- 
papers enables the advertiser to influence most effectively the en- 
tire Washington Market at lowest cost through The STAR. 


FACTS Merchandising data of the Wash- 
ington market, compiled by care- 

ful survey and correlated for easy 

Y Oo U digestion, are supplemented by 


NEED whatever special facts are needed in 


planning your campaign. For any 


F R E E desired information ask The STAR’S 


TRADE FACTS DEPT. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


Eastern Representative W. Qe ae Oe Western Representative 


DAN A. CARROLL 5 J. ES LULZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Member of The Associated Press 110 Tower Building 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


Che Evening Stat 


21 


22 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


NOVEMBER LINAGE LOSS IN 37 CITIES WAS 3.2 PERCENT 


OVEMBER linage in the principal newspapers of 

the country totalled 3.2 per cent less than in the 
same month last year, according to the following 
statistics gathered by the New York Evening Post 
Statistical Bureau and Epiror & PUBLISHER: 


87 cities listed 
154 papers listed 


12 show gain 
54 show gain 
12 no comparison 


25 show loss 
88 show loss 


NG War Om iterels slows Fsteieleferele 15,827,140 15,557,452 269,688 Gain 
EL OH OT etre ects, srars an) asecn 7,934,367 7,925,283 9,084 Gain 
Philadelphia (00.5.5 «sce 7,592,104 7,912,940 320,836 Loss 
Webtrolt: | acy tae anpeciess 4,924,486 5,450,788 526,302 Loss 
CIGVOTANIO cecisiersseisitinis ayere 8,954,750 4,160,625 205,875 Loss 
SE, Lowiss w5 vices w ete 4,455,020 4,580,560 125,540 Loss 
*BOREOD, pas dessieweine nas 7,051,285 6,940,076 111,209 Gain 
Baltimore’ hieisicesiareean os 4,654,527 4,919,040 264,513 Loss 
Los Angeles ......cceses 6,684,467 7,092,980 408,513 Loss 
PIGASDUE ZENG Orreisisiesiale cwisie\s 4,235,987 5,691,804 1,455,367 Loss 
Buitaloe “5G ce eae swe walleye 8,457,673 3,434,675 22,998 Gain 
INGOT eis nis oreo s tevareveys\ 2s 2,835,621 2,881,741 46,120 Loss 
San Francisco ........-- 4,690,758 4,769,394 78,636 Loss 
Milwaukee? cies cies cine see are 3,498,571 3,390,275 108,296 Gain 
Washington .....s-0ees5 4,879,987 5,417,065 537,128 Loss 
Cincinnati (oe. steer ees 3,918,900 3,816,600 102,300 Gain 
Kansas City 8,570,882 54,265 Loss 
New Orleans 4,240,042 217,343 Loss 
Minneapolis 8,121,281 157,277 Loss 
Rochester ...-c-ccesers 8,460,128 151,290 Gain 
eSchnaS) ore per CORO ON DOG 8,165,526 218,680 Loss 
Indianapolis 3,295,479 140,769 Loss 
Memphis 2,525,508 348,349 Gain 
Portland 2 vcccccss eevee 8,168,788 122,070 Loss 
DON VET ieiiclsaieleieles +c eers'= 5 2,545,788 151,342 Gain 
Providence «6.20.65 see 2,861,991 2,887,921 25,930 Loss 
COlUMPUS  wieie os. sve vec eis 8,554,729  3,661.890 107,161 Loss 
FTGUISVILLG: ysis aise nie wiviels 3,028,466 3,643,984 615,518 Loss 
(sire HEGRE Roane aed 2,475,690 2,573,718 98,028 Loss 
Makha md ok cislateiwielevelesemnwve 2,184,966 2,416.512 231,546 Loss 
MOTB, eocittalers sree avsleke=he 2,012,276 2,005,269 7,007 Gain 
CAV ANVER) \ sherelsje ate ereirieie sisters 3,016,939, 2,750,909 266,030 Gain 
+Birmingham soccer. «aes 2,685,200 2,827,006 141,806 Loss 
RIGHMONG) occ slsceisisinvele 1,941,506 1,962,206 20,700 Loss 
DVS FUOW? Ws le, sereerersterecetsTsces 2,733,480 3,242,834 509,404 Loss 
FROUSTON 0 croys sree) sins rele aia 8,261,090 2,933,686 327,404 Gain 
+Des Moines ......0..-4. 1,976,283 2,403,501 427,218 Loss 
TOURS oracle lala tebis!oieie vou 151,080,108 156,252,656 5,132,548 Loss 
+Note references under individual newspaper linage. 
NEW YORK 
1927 1926 
AM GriCan | ieyers/ain/davie is slosy 18 1,133,636 1,044,319 89,317 Gain 
Herald Tribune ......... 1,782,064 1,646,439 135,625 Gain 
DATOS aivrerolelalaisiep=seiel ele tolerate 2,660,984 2,598,971 61,963 Gain 
VOT, Neate cele shevets; ses eleyeteraiele 1,274,206 1,362,983 88,777 Loss 
*Mirror (Tabloid) ...... 830,538 885,978 55,440 Loss 
News (Tabloid) ......... 945,448 789,442 156,006 Gain 
*Bvening Graphic ....... 271,060 360,344 89,284 Loss 
*Evening Journal ....... 1,357,588 1,421,968 64,380 Loss 
*WMyening Post ......-... 516,334 492,186 24,148 Gain 
*Mvening World ........ 974,004 903,524 70,480 Gain 
POOH Fis siarsicleveleteta trietetals’ s 1,684,288 1,542,196 92,092 Gain 
*Telegram ..... A quatateteias 555,814 485426 70,388 Gain 
Brooklyn Eagle ........- 1,443,152 1,478,090 34,938 Loss 
Brooklyn Times .......- 497,966 579,586 81,620 Loss 
Standard Union ......... 450,108 466,000 15,892 Loss 
(Potala seme eaterias: 15,827,140 15,557,452 269,688 Gain 
CHICAGO 
1927 1926 
#Daily. INGWS) sis cccvaievere sie 1,896,798 1,858,254 38,544 Gain 
PrIDUM]! sre cists sisters ie} oleate 2,818,856 2,778,456 35,400 Gain 
Herald-Examiner ......-- 1,066,599 1,148,913 82,314 Loss 
MPOBD, alee cieletivo rhein aisieloisuere 512,922 525,978 13,056 Loss 
*®AmMerican ....ss.-ceeee 1,275,045 1,223,307 51,738 Gain 
SJournal ....cecvrereevs 369,147 390,375 21,228 Loss 
POtAlS seve seecieciae 7,934,367 7,925,283 9,084 Gain 
PHILADELPHIA 
1927 1926 
biGhtheal Sopensonsouoy se 1,734,395 1,967,105 232,710 Loss 
RECOTE ED terayesss eayaisisrele sterner 817,280 748,040 69,240 Gain 
Ledger secs crweescece 1,325,388 1,854,324 28,936 Loss 
*Byening Ledger .......- 1,335,662 1,454,289 118,627 Loss 
Bialletine’ os Gases sia 6 21 1,783,649 1,717,787 65,862 Gain 
Litt W nsgoodgecno acto O0D 160,765 220,640 59,875 Loss 
SNGWAS css vic oleic er sejayelvien ne 434,965 450,755 15,790 Loss 
IPOtAls. % eens dneiet.ers 7,592,104 7,912,940 320,836 Loss 
DETROIT 
1927 1926 
REY Gogebdoon CODOC Out 2,494,422 2,780,344 285,922 Loss 
TUNES. 6 cis ciels yew in se sle cs 1,167,810 1,230,628 62,818 Loss 
Free Press 2... ssceeuse 1,262,254 1,439,816 177,562 Loss 
FINO GH IS We se eletwiatyssrsievor= 4,924,486 5,450,788 526,302 Loss 
CLEVELAND 
1927 1926 
Plain Dealer ........... 1,500,975 1,593,375 92,400 Loss 
News-Leader ...........-. 1,062,075 1,202,100 140,025 Loss 
PPLESSD sic vistas o's1a'2,sjr'< sient 1,391,700 1,365,150 26,550 Gain 
TPODRLS Mils > slnrestetsyetelarate 8,954,750 4,160,625 205,875 Loss 
ST. LOUIS 
1927 1926 
Post-Dispatch ........... 2,061,920 2,177,560 115,640 Loss 
Globe-Democrat ......... 1,285,200 1,395,900 110,700 Loss 
MSE o\cldleo\eibsoispiernietels: sie 683.100 642,600 40,500 Gain 
STAN Ge ab isiate Ba cen’ »,vie's0 424,800 364,500 60,300 Gain 
AEGERIGH odaiteine, 6 .xrauiee 4,455,020 4,580,560 125,540 Loss 
BOSTON 
1927 1926 
Herald ...cccceccvccccss 1,513,756 1,414,114 99,642 Gain 
GIOWE Ie s.dis tie wererein lel olnrere’='s is 1,426,850 1,390,663 36,187 Gain 
POG) auc hyerect sists s Dis ea, shez 1,209,468 1,172,065 $7,403 Gain 
Advertiser 384,496 555,545 171,049 Loss 
*American .. 547,316 519,984 27,332 Gain 
*Traveler 1,303,761 1,226,817 76,944 Gain 
*Transcript .....eesesees 665,638 660,888 4,750 Gain 
*Telegram ...-+.+. Ayu aor BETS | ioidiren ot 
TEGSCQNG! vaisciaive! sieleserevetets 7,051,285 6,940,076 111,209 Gain 


Telegram discontinued November, 1926. 


*No Sunday edition. 


BALTIMORE 
1927 1926 
Brunteerclacetieters Camitemays sured 1,404,415 1,572,218 167,803 Loss 
*BHvening Sun 1,615,210 1,639,304 24,094 Loss 
American ......+. 506,530 566,926 60,396 Loss 
WINGWS Gegvele cides coe ate aun cergis 784,546 744,063 40,483 Gain 
FP OGL para Ne tae eons ioinke tel 343,826 396,529 52,703 Loss 
POtAIS” ssctess ate: sis.cie sere 4,654,527 4,919,040 264,513 Loss 
LOS ANGELES 
1927 1926 
Times 1,997,618 2,175,460 177,842 Loss 
Pxaminer 1,769,781 1,932,272 162,491 Loss 
*Pxpress 813,120 782,250 30,870 Gain 
*Herald 1,426,516 1,523,256 96,740 Loss 
*Record 419,622 433,664 14,042 Loss 
News 257,810 246,078 11,732 Gain 
TPOUALS aye iaie iets, o/e/ eats 6,684,467 7,092,980 408,513 Loss 
BUFFALO 
1927 1926 
Courier Express .....+-. 892,697 954,479 61,782 Loss 
ATIMGST ieiale piste o siecle ely eis! sisiere 1,173,831 1,201,398 27,567 Loss 
¥ MEWS: (aie o:0,2\0 v oyeroys aiensicle 1,391,145 1,278,798 112,347 Gain 
Misi ch A oC OT OOOO 3,457,673 3,434,675 22,998 Gain 
SAN: FRANCISCO 
1927 1926 
CHrONICHS  cyeies cio v esisin ewes 996,142 930,566 65,576 Gain 
WOXAMIM|ST) Were ce vicinieaiel eharsdeie 1,604,948 1,678,362 73,414 Loss 
*Bulletin' .....ccecsereee 568,778 518,806 49,882 Gain 
* Call Vem ercrate: a) siedabehovel ot /ameis 835,450 980,084 144,634 Loss 
ING WS) © Herve lcivis'a/eisisiere srelaians 685,440 661.486 23,954 Gain 
POCALSnicie posses Sate 4,690,758 4,769,394 78,636 Loss 
MILWAUKEE 
1927 1926 
Journal ....-.0seserseue 1,632,306 1,716,854 84,548 Loss 
Sentinel 750,359 635,203 115,156 Gain 
*Leader 245,383 276,165 30,782 Loss 
*Wisconsin News ....--- 870,523 762,053 108,470 Gain 
ITP OERIS:. Ge ieeste lees formless 2 3,498,571 3,390,275 108,296 Gain 
WASHINGTON 
1927 1926 
Star ies sinslsisie os sree Weiarate 2,464,642 2,677,870 213,228 Loss 
TOS Goa cele cile OXe%s Ginjaie(ars 'e sksrettale 846,177 997,536 151,359 Loss 
*Hyening Times ........ 754,175 764,080 9,905 Loss 
Herald Wie. as -+ meeiys 567.360 654,239 86,879 Loss 
*Byening News .......- 247,583 323,840 75,757 Loss 
FTO ERG ete cers eierv'ncarsinis. 4,879,937 5,417,065 537,128 Loss 
CINCINNATI 
1927 1926 
LiSGri Ge Cldonton aot De U0 O 942,900 897,600 45,300 Gain 
*Times-Star ....+.0+s00. 1,388,400 1,350,300 38,100 Gain 
TavaYe pbb sa | ae aoiniar DOE a GOO 1,284,900 1,273,200 11,700 Gain 
Winglalvoo\s). lnpncheDigiper\ab eric ct 302,700 295,500 7,200 Gain 
WTNGESIS. .~eotsisieus a snio om 3,918,900 3,816,600 102,300 Gain 
NEW ORLEANS 
1927 1926 
Times-Picayune ......-- 1,605,511 1,735,110 129,599 Loss 
TGOTM sole tois ie ehots eels) she(e euslerety 963,464 994,926 31,462 Loss 
ISGALOR) sla.n elatene tel eieralecshe ra s/ere 781,415 853,716 72,301 Loss 
EDT IDUNE! pie sie om slvkn’ots, aleve 672,309 656,290 16,019 Gain 
ees). Ano ROIn ioe Gn 4,022,699 4,240,042 217,343 Loss 
MINNEAPOLIS 
1927 1926 
ITPIPUNG, eaiscsilele eerie 1,197,821 1,298,191 100,370 Loss 
JVOUINAL cov. cee easlaieisie 1,237,412 1,300,790 63,3878 Loss 
Bist r Nass Onhop coe OD aU 528,771 522,300 6,471 Gain 
IMOEBIS) rir vistertiviesiera\eists 2,964,004 8,121,281 157,277 Loss 
SEATTLE 
1927 1926 
TMOS Pc clgie ns «stelle woniors mia 1,391,834 1,460,144 68,810 Loss 
Post-Intelligencer .....- 925,960 1,012,074 86,114 Loss 
MSUAI level siee eeisleiee'e aisle 520,226 574,364 54,138 Loss 
*Union-Record ...-++++++ 109,326 118,944 9,618 Loss 
TOEAIS" (sy. ve ore stetarers 2,946,846 3,165,526 218,680 Loss 
INDIANAPOLIS 
1927 1926 
PNOWS ski tie sella seainrese 1,559,298 1,621,554 62,256 Loss 
SEAT E o/e\sta grease Wor me vcs 37a 1,086,609 1,094,079 7,470 Loss 
*Times oda poe 508,803 579,846 71,043 Loss 
DOTA IS Waste) sjere eietelessterans 3,154,710 3,295,479 140,769 Loss 
DENVER 
1927 1926 
764,100 580,748 183,253 Gain 
1,186,140 1,302,700 116,560 Loss 
655,890 571,340 84,550 Gain 
2,606,130 2,454,788 151,342 Gain 
Times changed to Evening News Nov. 22, 1926. 
PROVIDENCE 
1926 
Journal 918,218 11,315 Gain 
*Bulletin 1,217,653 20,320 Gain 
Tribune 378,362 38,844 Loss 
*News 378,688 18,721 Loss 
Totals. cts sene as 2,861,991 2,887,921 25,930 Loss 
COLUMBUS 
1927 1926 
Dispatch acheive siete hota stelene 1,823,996 1,980,813 156,817 Loss 
TOULTE] — sieinias isis vier + erin 659,524 625,514 34,010 Gain 
#ORIZEN W Siecle egepaeie = ofel-zate 1,071,209 1,055,563 15,646 Gain 
TOCAIS: Hie sivle vicieis vase 8,554,729 3,661,890 107,161 Loss 
ST. PAUL 
1927 1926 
*Dispatelh 20... sees 880,922 912,142 81,220 Loss 
PONENT 2.066 osc e\cewicnine 853,832 854,686 854 Loss 
NOW ists oh te ihe Cualeee 740,936 806,890 65,954 Loss 
Totals. «.c.cclee.c=!avas ... 2,475,690 2,573,718 98,028 Loss 


LOUISVILLE 
1927 1926 
Courier-Journal ......... 1,223,947 1,372,614 148,667 Loss — 
*Herald-Post occccscnss 764,466 71,180,603 416,137 Loss - 
MIDST ICS ay overwietele  eteyelers'eelekers 1,040,053 1,090,767 50,714 Loss 
Motley vocees ean ats 3,028,466 3,643,984 615,518 Loss 
Herald-Post morning edition discontinued with issue of — a 
March 5, 1927. 
yIncludes 809,188 lines of morning issue. 
OAKLAND 
1927 1926 i 
Hy lbh ae aao aCoOr 5 1,395,548 1,576,862 181,314 Loss - 
*Post-Inquirér .5.6...055% 789,418 839,650 50,232 Loss - 
POTRIS 1) sre ervisie eusvelatelere 2,184,966 2,416,512 231,546 Loss f 
OMAHA i 
1927 1926 
World-Herald ......0+.-. 1,064,529 1,139,999 75,670 Loss 
Bao: News sone sevens 947,947 493,276 454,671 Gain. 
Ch ER aU OD DOOSDAOAGI™ 8 pn cdo STL 904 eesti 5 
Totals emer aeee 2,012,276 2,005,269 7,007 Gain 
News combined with Bee, February 7, 1927. t 
BIRMINGHAM ; 
1927 1926 ‘ 
Age-Herald 607,782 $751,100 148,318 Loss 
News 1,497,118 1,487,962 9,156 Gain 
*Post 580,300 587,944 7,644 Loss - } 
Motale mee ne came? 2,685,200 2,827,006 141,806 Loss 
¢tSunday Age-Herald merged into Sunday News, June 1, 
1927; includes 292,530 lines in four Sundays. 6 
RICHMOND x 
1927 1926 
*News-Leader ...-++e++- 1,068,620 1,090,566 21,946 Loss 
Times-Dispatch ......... 872,886 871,640 1,246 Gain 
OLAS cles telers sie eletere 1,941,506 1,962,206 20,700 Loss 
DAYTON ; 
1927 1926 A 
INQ WSs inicte ate 6 elete-eeieiwhepe «11 1,318,060 1,541,876 288,816 Loss 
*erald) 1. ..systal ate erepe cee olor 858,102 1,024,786 166,864 Loss ~ 
eI OUI AD Sale ray erate le s:erojbieietaie ts 562,268 676,172 113,904 Loss ~ 
Totalache ee eae 2,733,430 3,242,834 509,404 Loss — 
HOUSTON 3 
1927 1926 a 
Chronicle ...cscesecee & 1,459,696 1,257,144 202,552 Gain 
Post-Dispatch .....+05e.6 1,087,828 1,103,662 15,834 Loss. 
* Press oii Sieg doses sielal eles 713,566 572,880 140,686 Gain 
 - — bal 
Totals Ph. pesertees 3,261,090 2,933,686 327,404 Gain 
DES MOINES i 
1927 1926 % 
Register’ ..cccsssccecesve 987,257 714,471 272,786 Gain — 
LMbe lois) AGinniooneoouaaGD 989,026 932,435 56,591 Gain — 
Capitals wipcck se eesinelcnus ony, | eee 156,000: licens 
mofais Seance oe 1,976,283 2,403,501 427,218 Loss - 
Daily Capital discontinued February 12, 1927, 
ATLANTA 
1927 1926 ; 
Constitution 2c cjescec ns 859,287 867,724 6,437 Loss —— 
Georgian-American 624,877 646,436 21,559 Loss. 
JOUFNAL Seiccs os viv cle sieve 1,532,775 1,236,749 296,026 Gain — 
_ -——_—- — 4) 
PO LATS! Mes, vo! sfar stare) ote ers 3,016,939 2,750,909 266,030 Gain — 
KANSAS CITY 3! 
1927 1926 a 
JOULNAL sais ger 481,185 520,733 89,548 Loss ; 
*POSUL (om odiele = Behe ois kerala 518,842 524,784 5,942 Loss - 
Rite ooaqe ooo Ot OO.C 1,644,673 1,656,909 12,236 Loss * 
MITYMICS) = cc wieiciste eles eiaisye vie 880,917 877,456 3,461 Gain 
ee =. & 
Totals <dejsieleiesieicets wy 8,525,617 3,579,882 54,265 Loss a 
MEMPHIS sh 
1927 1926 2 
Commercial Appeal ..... 1,277,836 1,386,175 108,339 Loss a 
*Bvening Appeal ........ 685,692 ea Sheree tester sere Pi 
*Press-Scimitur ........ 910,329 795,284 115,045 Loss — 
*News-Scimitar ....-.00+ 9 sevens 343,049 wee ee + 
Wotale cia aen tone sake 2,873,857 2,525,508 348,349 Gain 
NEWARK z 
1927 1926 , 
co3escee | | 50-9 26a"h ih eee a ee. & 
1,821,755 1,867,707 45,952 Loss - 
1,013,866 1,014,034 168 Loss 2 
TOURIS’ viie'sieieisien/rie 0 2,835,621 2,881,741 46,120 Lona 
PITTSBURGH j 
1927 1926 
*Post-Gezette ...0+e-ee- 688;984. eerie F 
PPT@SS) 21s wic/n«ovjo'ereiaie 0s .. 2,165,898 2,166,300 402 Loss 
Sun-Telegraph .....-+e+- 1,381,105: Se eae 
Posti  stateitevan.o cre nyele vein tuietee MNNels csc STL Q84 > Fontenrete 
PS ure io a oe cucielo aye elefelere ecole sweetie 719,614 Sree 
Gazette-Times ......e66+ serves 878,010 ...-- - 
*Chronicle-Telegraph .... 9 s++e+: 1,056,146 =—s_—. ww we < 
NOERIS WD oa: s.<lethtee ly a\eie 4,235,937 5,691,304 1,455,367 Loss 
PORTLAND 
1927 1926 i 
NEWS 2. cece eewenre ress 468,902 527,352 58,450 Loss 
Oregonian) 4.0... .0s@ype-e 1,064,224 1,225,084 160,860 Loss 
Oregon Journal .......-- 990,668 1,028,902 38,234 Loss — 
*Telegzram .sceeeeeeeeees 532,924 387,450 145,474 Gai 
Totals ...cereseeees 8,046,718 3,168,788 122,070 Loss - 
ROCHESTER 
1927 1926 
Democrat and Chronicle.. 1,450,600 1,509,025 58,425 Los! 
**Journal-American ..... 939,174 766,406 172,768 Gai 
*Times-Union ...++.++-- 1,221,644 1,184,697 36,947 Ga 
Ot@lS) «+215 ete e nine 3,611,418 3,460,128 


**Does not include American Weekly. 
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DAILY 
PANTAGRAPH 


You Need Only ONE Card to 
Win Central Illinois Market 


It Isn’t Gambling — 
WHEN— 


63% of the heads of these families derive their 


WHEN— 


The Pantagraph is read regularly in 93.66% of 
the homes of Bloomington and Normal— 
The Pantagraph is read regularly in 80% of the 

homes of McLean County. 

The Pantagraph is read regularly in 68%, of the 
30,000 homes in the Bloomington trading 
area. 

85.87% of the city families and 66.61%, of the 
rural families are CONSCIOUSLY aware of 
The Pantagraph’s usefulness as a shopping 
guide. 


incomes from sources far above common 
labor scale. 


64.15%, of the heads of Pantagraph families are 
under 50 years of age. 


65.68% of the Pantagraph families own their 
homes or farms. 


69.44%, have deposits drawing interest in banks 
and building loans. 


98% of the families in The Pantagraph market 
are NATIVE WHITE AMERICANS. 


59.65% of these families own pleasure cars. 


This ONE Paper Is Now Doing the Work of Two— 
Doing It BETTER and More ECONOMICALLY 


(No other paper can deliver more than 2% of these 30,000 families ) 


Che Daily Pant agraph. 


Published Evenings (except Saturday and Sunday), and 
aturday and Sunday mornings 


Cuas. H. Eppy Co., Representatives 
247 Park Ave., New York City 
294 Washington St., Boston 
F. E, WALES, Room 1501 
140 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 


Home-Delivered Contact 


with City, Suburban and 
Rural Buyers. 


Member A.B.C., A.N.P.A., Associated Press 


Bloomington, III. 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 


Statistical Rating of Wisconsin Counties and Cities for 


Products of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of 
Quality and Cost—An Original Simplified and 
Tested Formula from Basic Data 


By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


Copyright 1927 by Editor & Publisher Company. All rights are re- 
served and warning 1s given that reproduction of these results, in whole 
or in part, without written permission of Editor & Publisher Company, 
will constitute copyright mfringement. 


BUYING POWER ANALYZED BY PRODUCT 
CLASSES FOR WISCONSIN 


Note: Figures below represent percentages of U. S. total carried out to four 
places: To use, mark off four places and insert decimal point. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 

WISCONSIN ......... 2462 24612 24595 24578 24561 16286 
ADAMS: 2240. 80 69 58 47 36 9 
ASHLAND (ic-e-e 221 204 187 170 153 41 
Ashland & fan. cone 101 103 106 108 110 24 
BARRON ..).. eee 303 256 209 162 115 44 
BAY RIEL D ees 144 118 92 66 40 27 
BROWN viicich saan 573 555 537 520 502 350 
Green@Bay sco. 315 340 366 392 417 288 
BUFFALO. -ceeeeee 127 110 93 76 59 14 
BURNETS®. “2enee 94 76 58 40 22 14 
CALUMED) -ecoe: 147 132 118 103 88 30 
CHIPPEWA ........ 324 286 249 211 173 91 
CLARKSs so ean eee 309 260 aN 161 112 44 
COLUMBIA eee 25 236 217, 198 179 100 
CRAWFORD ........ 139 117 96 74 52 37 
DANES oe ohoeee 874 933 991 1049 1108 726 
Madisonme scene: 445 518 592 665 738 478 
DODGE Seer 430 391 351 313 274 15 
DOORS sata ease 157 131 105 79 53 21 
DOUGEASH. oc eene: 449 450 450 452 453 224 
Superiommenene eee SOC mE OTL 395 413 432 211 
DUNN. See cece 228 193 157 121 86 39 
EAUSCLAIRE 4 326 318 310 303 295 216 
Kaur Claine spac. ek 202 213 224 234 245 178 
FLORENCE ........ 31 27 Zo 19 15 1k 
FOND-DUSLACe.. 209 496 487 471 458 256 
ond wie lea cine 235 246 258 270 281 USS 
FOREST. eisesce < 94 79 64 49 34 25 
GRAND isi tsek ee 324 284 244 203 163 70 
GREEN® acsaeseeiccan 183 176 168 160 153 61 
GREEN LAKE ..... 122 107 93 79 64 59 
LOWAlSEE Wiseeeencs 76 157 138 118 99 29 
TRON een 94 83 71 59 48 10 
JACKSON! fee-- vay: 147 122 _ OF Wie 47 20 
JEFFERSON ....... 306 293 281 269 256 134 
JUNEAUIRE cee - 155 133 alata! 89 67 17 
KENOSPH AS cae 558 591 624 658 691 403 
KWenogshamrhice ates 472 519 567 614 661 383 
KEWAUNEE ....... 129 109 89 69 49 42 
LA CROSSES fos): 393 395 397 400 402 352 
ay Grosse eee PAG 296 315 333 352 309 
THAR Av El eee ers 163 142 121 100 79 25 
VANGLADE) 4250 2--- 201 180 160 140 119 60 
LINCOLN soars 187 169 151 1138 115 90 
MANITOWOC ...... 476 453 429 407 384 338 
Manitowoc aeerert 198 203 208 213 218 185 
MARATHON =... 594 533 473 412 351 415 
WNEWCR OL di Soot otane 182 192 202 211 Den 268 

' MARINETTE °:.--.. 291 263 236 208 180 101 
Marinette .....5.... 118 113 109 105 100 54 
MARQUETTE ...... 83 69 55 41 Zi 16 
MILWAUKEE ..... 5879 7089 8297 9506 10715 7700 
Milwaukee ......... ‘5011 6075 7140 8204 9268 6659 
West -Allise<. 05:2". 5 175 200 225 250 275 200 
MONROE. i c5jc5-50: 233 204 174 144 115 43 
OCONT Ot: 228.0508 055 228 194 160 125 91 39 
ONEFD AG 3... 2.2. 132 123 114 105 96 78 
OUTAGAMIE ....... 507 492 477 462 447 292 
Appletomy. i... cei. 196 215 234 253 Zhe 174 
OZACWREES. fs555) 138 131 123 115 108 81 
PEPENG 25.5 1 3ee on: 61 oye 43 34 25 10 
PIERCE 2.2cas-0 32+ 177 154 132 110 87 22 
POLES... S250 we ace 243 200 158 116 73 30 
PORTAGE ....08.4.% 293 260 228 195 162 72 
Stevens Point ...... 115 119 124 128 132 50 
PRICE® ...:.s oeteeeece 175 152 130 107 84 54 
RAGINE. vssracceinet 825 871 917 963 1010 542 
Racinesvqewiegee 625 682 740 798 855 455 
RICHEAND. ,. «1.5... 166 141 115 89 64 32 
ROCK@ eo ..cneeee at 639 647 654 662 670 472 
Beloit aes: 225 239 2535 267 281 40 
Janesville .......... 193 ai2 232 252 271 195 
RUSE Bes. cca 158 133 108 83 58 28 
SAIN T#CROIX 12 217 188 159 130 101 55 
SAU Keston 72 251 230 209 188 74 
SAW IY EGR Piciea...c mie 76 62 49 35 21 12 
SHAWANO ........ 285 237, 189 141 93 53 
SHEBOYGAN ...... 563 586 608 631 654 446 


Sheboygan ........ 318 363 408 453 498 336 


B @Wausau 
DUNN 
} MARATHON 
2 @Eau Claire . 
P 
\ Bence EAU CLAIRE 
7 
° » A 
~, ry 
TREMPEA e 
LEA 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. ¢ 


IBA EO Rix sonctiar et 166 135 104 73 42 42 
TREMPEALEAU 209 180 151 We 93 22 

ESECINIG)IN Gets e cr ciataret 244 206 168 130 92 48 
VITASS dads Gc eis 47 43 39 34 30 19 
WALWORTH -.:;..06 250 241 233 224 215 96 
WASHBURN ....... 109 94 80 65 50 12 
WASHINGTON ..... 226 207 188 169 150 66 
WAUKESHA ....... 396 385 RY) 361 350 238 

Waukesha” (2.46 8): 133 142 150 158 167 112 
WAUPACA ........- 294 266 238 209 181 59 
WAUSHARA ........ 132 107 82 57 32 29 
WINNEBAGO ...... 577, 588 598 610 621 692 

QOshkoshuiens usw 301 318 335 352 369 410 
WT CLO Dien cent. e ois 316 297 279 261 242 152 


. Percentage 
of 
CLASS V CLASS VI \Varration 


207 


107. 


707 


This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Wisconsin above or 

below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, cities 

of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each mer- 
chandising class. ‘ 
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GOES INTO If 


TRADE Li hd OTYPE MARK @ 


GOOD WORK | 
COMES OUT 
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“They allow me three thousandths variation 
... but I make them RIGHT” New York Herald Tribune 


This particular adjustment does not call for 
extreme accuracy as accuracy goes in the 
Linotype factory. Three thousandths of an 
inch—the thickness of a sheet of No. 16 
bond—is close enough for all practical pur- 
poses, but this man scornsany such tolerance. 
He likes to see his micrometer barrel come to 
a stop precisely on the mark. That spirit, car- 
ried through every Linotype operation, has 
had much to do with building up the Lino- 
type’s reputation for long life and trouble- 
free operation. 


.... The New York Tribune was the first 
newspaper to install the Linotype over 40 
years ago—the old ‘blower’ machine. I 
have watched the progress and develop- 
ment of the Linotype since then, being in 
charge of this plant the past 35 years, and 
know the parts which make up the ma- 


f{ERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY chine are manufactured with such fine 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


HICAGO SAN FRANCISCO CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED 
- NEW ORLEANS TORONTO, CAN. 


accuracy that they fit without filing or 


z Jim MacKirdy 
Head Machinist 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


trouble of any kind.” 


LINOTYPED IN GARAMOND AND GARAMOND BOLD 
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MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Editor 


COMPLETES 45 YEARS 


The birthday cake with which the Milwaukee Journal celebrated the anni- 
versary of its founding. 


IVE of the Milwaukee’ Journal’s 

oldest employes, each with at least 
35 years of service to his credit, assisted 
in the Birthday Cake cutting ceremony 
which was part of the program marking 
the Journal’s 45th anniversary. At the 
extreme left in the picture is Chris 
Graap, present foreman of the Journal’s 
press room. Mr. Graap has completed 
42 years with the Journal. Next is 
William Schrinner, foreman of the ad 
alley, whose term of service is 38 years. 
Cutting the cake is W. W. Rowland, 
more “generally known as “Brownie,” 
director of the Milwaukee Journal Tour 
Club. ‘Mr. Rowland is promotion editor 
of the Milwaukee paper and has been 
with the organization 38 years. Phillip 
C. Edelman “and E. A. Belda are at the 
right. Mr. Edelman’ is superintendent 
of mailing. lists and has been with the 
Journal 35 years. Mr. Belda, secretary 
of’ the company, has completed 36 years. 

The Journal was’ first issued on Noy. 
16, 1882.. L. W. Nieman, present editor- 
ine chief and. president of the Journal 
Company, then played the role of editor, 
compositor and make-up man. 

In 1883, the Journal was moved from 
the old Seebote Building, the home of 
‘an old German daily, to new quarters 
on Broadway. In 1885 larger quarters 
became necessary, and again in 1892. It 
was in 1907 that "the Journal moved. into 
the first home of its own, where it re- 
mained until 1924. For the past three 
years the paper has occupied its new 
¢2.000,000 home just two and one-half 
blocks from the old location. 

:Birthday- program’ over WTMJ, t 
Journal station; in which all Wedoan 
participated, was another feature of the 
atiniversary; The «Journaltvappealed to 
those Wisconsin persons born on Nov. 
16, 1882 with the Journal, to help in 
making the celebration a success. Twelve 
co- -celebrants answered the Journal’s call, 
six of whom: were. from Milwaukee ; the 
others from various points in the state. 

The candles on. the cake, with cash 
prizes, were mailed’'to those 45 persons 
who sent in the most novel birthday 
greeting to the paper. The winners of 
the candles were announced during: the 
birthday program. . 
+One’ of the ‘winners, a ~ Milwaukee 
woman, submitted a hand made folder, 
the novelty of which entitled it to a 
prize. The frontispiece is a hand painted 
candle in a candle holder. On the in- 
side is this inscription: 

“The candle holder stands for the firm 
foundation given you by the 45 years 
of good judgment used by your man- 
ager. 

“The candle 


itself stands for those 


who have worked for you all these years. 

“The burning wick stands for the 
faithfulness of those workers who cen- 
tered on the idea ‘to light the way for 
ciean journalism,’ 

“The burning: flame stands for the 
good influence given by your rays which 
shine all over the state. 

“The jsmoke stands 
memories of the past. 

“May you keep the candle burning 
steadily, forever and forever.” 


USES “SHOP EARLY” PROMOTION 


for the happy 


N. Y. Sun Runs Three Page and Takes 
Space in Other Dailies 


To encourage New Yorkers to do their 
Christmas shopping early, a séries of 
three full-page advertisements is being 
used at intervals in the New York Sun, 


the first of which appeared. during the’ 
The Sun also 


first week in December. 
placed the first page in most of the New 
York newspapers. ' This page contained 
a simple but timely appeal to shop. early. 

The caption read: “Do Your Christmas 
Shopping Early.” And beneath this ap- 
peared “If you want to shop in comfort 
+-Do your Christmas shopping now.” 
In the lower left-hand corner in much 
smaller type was told what the individual 


~gains by heeding this suggestion. 


The page was decorated with a Christ- 
mas candle and sprays of holly; the top 
and bottom border depicted a snow scene 
with numerous fir trees sprinkled with 
snow. And the insignia of the Sun ap- 
peared just above the bottom border line. 

The page was also reproduced on heavy 
white stock and printed in three colors, 
red, green and black, and. mailed out to 
a ‘selected list. In addition to this, it 
was widely distributed to stores in New 
York ‘atid many of them displayed: it in 
their shop windows. 

The secohd page. contained. this cap- 
tion, ., “Simplify Your Christmas Shop- 
ping.” Directly beneath this appeared a 
list’of choice Christmas gift suggestions. 

The third page was more directly con- 
cerned with the Sun and its caption read 
“Select Your Christmas Gifts from the 
Advertisements in the Sun.” 


WINS CHURCH AD PRIZE 


Dr. W. Russell Bowie, rector of Grace 
Church, New York City, was. given a 
fountain pen Dec. 14, at a luncheon of 
the Church Advertising ‘Committee of 
the New York Advertising Club, for win- 
ning a contest for the best statement or 
advertisement on “What the Church Has 
To Offer Men.” About 40 advertising 
and church men attended the luncheon. 
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GRIDIRON CLUB ELECTS 


BROWN PRESIDENT 


Salt Lake City Tribune Correspondent 


Honored at Winter Dinner 
Dec. 10—Many Notables 
Present 


Harry J. Brown, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Salt Lake City Tribune, 
is the new president of the Gridiron 
Club to serve through the campaign 
year of 1928. He was unanimously 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
club on Saturday, Dec. 10, preceding the 
club’s winter dinner that night. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, Roy A. Roberts, Washington 
correspondent of the Kansas City Star; 
treasurer, Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News, 
re- -elected : secretary, J. Harry Cunning- 
ham, re- -elected, and the following mem- 
bers of the executive committee: Charles 
S. Groves, Boston Globe; John E. Monk, 
New York Times, and Arthur S. Hen- 
ning, Chicago Tribune. 

The dinner given by this famous organ- 
ization of Washington correspondents on 
Saturday night was pronounced a partic- 
ularly brilliant one, both in the character 
of the entertainment presented and in the 
array of notables among the guests. 
President Coolidge was not among these, 
the club deferring to his expressed desire 
to reduce the number of his social en- 
gagements during the winter. The chief 
guest of honor, therefore, was Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes, who responded to the toast, 
“The President,” the only one offered at 
Gridiron affairs. if 

Departing from club custom, which has 
limited the speakers of the evening to 
politicians, statesmen and diplomats, the 
club on this occasion featured as a 
speaker another newspaper man, Erie C. 
Hopwood, editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and président of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. The only 
other speaker was Hon. John W. Davis, 
who was called upon to advise, warn and 
admonish the number of presidential pos- 
sibilities and candidates who were in at- 
tendance and who had been exhibited by 
the club to their fellow guests. Accord- 
ing to club rule, speeches made at a 
dinner are never reported. 

Among out of town mnewspapermen 
among the guests were: Van Lear Black, 
of the A. S. Abell Company, 
of the Baltimore Sun; George F. Booth, 
the. Worcester (Mass.) Telegrasn-Ga- 
zette; Edward H. Butler, Buffalo Evening 
News; E. F. Clipson, Western News- 


-paper ‘Union, Chicago; Ralph Coglan, St. . 


Louis Post-Dispatch; Herbert 
Associated Newspapers. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger; Charles H. Dennis, Chicago 


Daily News ; » Warren C, Fairbanks, 


Corey, 


Indianapolis News; D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. 
Post-Dispatch; Edwin L. Fitz- 
Wilbur S. 


Louis 


patrick, Baltimore Sun; 


publishers” 


Forrest, New York Herald Trib 

Edward W. Fullerton, Chicago Tr 
une; Floyd Gibbons, Liberty Magaz 
Latirence Hills, Paris Herald; Curtis, ; 
Hodges, Indianapolis News; Frank R 
Kent, Baltimore Sun; John’ C. Martin 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. a 

Fred R. Marvin, former editor, N¢ 
York Commercial; Julian S. Mason, Ney 
York Evening Post: Clark McAdams, St 
Louis Post- Dispatch ; Burt M. McCon 
nell, Literary’ Digest; John W. Owens 
Baltimore Sun; Paul Patterson, Balti 
more Sun. 

H. K. Philips, Cleveland Plain Deaiae 
Kenneth L. Roberts, Saturday Evenin; 
Post; Nicholas Roosevelt, New va 
Times; A. F. Seested, Kansas City Star, 
Harry P. Staton, New York Heralc 
Tribune; Allison Stone, general manager 
Providence Journal. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, New Vori 
Times; Louis Wiley, New York Times 
William F. Wiley, Cincinnati Enquirer 

At the dinner, Ashmun Brown, Wash 
ington correspondent of the Providence 
Journal, the retiring president, presided 
E. W. Gableman, correspondent of thi 
Cincinnati Times-Star, was initiated a, 
an active member. The initiate at th 
spring dinner, to be held probably ii 
April, will be Edgar Markham, corre 
spondent of the St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
who was elected an active member a 
the meeting’ on Saturday. 


APPOINT SALES HEAD 


William D. Nugent has been appointec 
director of sales for Media Records, Ine, 
linage auditing firm, according to an an 
nouncement by Charles E. Rock, presi 
dent of the organization. Mr, ‘Nugen 
has had 20 years’ experience as specia 
representative and advertising and busi 
ness manager in New York and Boston 
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at the source of the news ~ 


Accurate Flight— 
and Accurate Reporting 


Again United Press member newspapers have scored decisively 
on a Lindbergh flight. The “Spirit of St. Louis” landed at Val- 
buena Field, Mexico City, at 2:39 p. m., December 14th. Instantly the news was flashed by two routes—over an open telephone to 
the United Press bureau at Dallas, Texas, and by cable direct to the New York news room of the United Press. In a few minutes 
the news had reached the offices of hundreds of newspapers over the U. P. wire systems and presses were grinding out the story. 
No misleading reports or false rumors had led the editors of these newspapers astray. The United Press was prepared. Ina watch 
tower on Valbuena Field, with the quickest means of communication right at hand, Gesford F. Fine, United Press manager for 
Mexico City, waited through the hours of tense expectancy, discarding false reports, sending out only what he and his correspond- 
ents SAW and KNEW. Again and again during 1927 the experience and organization of the United Press for “source of the news” 
reporting on a world-wide scale has enabled its member newspapers to be consistently right. 


GESFORD F, FINE 


COL, CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


UNITED PRESS 
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E BELIEVE that the newspaper 

V V/ publisher is entitled to a frank state- 

ment from us of the policy we shall 

pursue in making and servicing the Wood 

Ultra- Modern Newspaper Printing Press and 

its auxiliary pressroom machinery. Therefore, 

I shall describe the principles that have gov- 

erned us in the conduct of the Autoplate busi- 

ness, which principles we shall apply also to 
the press business. 


Our engineering policy is based upon the 
conviction that delays in publication are so 
costly that no newspaper can afford to use 
inferior machinery, whatever its price, or to 
permit its machinery to deteriorate. 


Our machines, therefore, are built wholly 
regardless of the cost of the materials, work- 
manship, and engineering skill that go into 
them. In all three respects they are the best 
the metallurgical and engineering sciences can 
produce in a modernly equipped and scientifi- 
cally administered plant. 


In fe only do we build our machines so babes! ee 


well that they need the minimum of 


service, but we give them instantly in its operation and mait 
such attention as they may happen to require. in the United States or C 
For this purpose our service department is ' 
open twenty-four hours a day. Furthermore, These policies have bi 
our field force keeps under surveillance every have recently announce 
Wood machine in use. Its owner is entitled to industry. We have elit 
have without cost the benefit of our oversight the time limit, and have 
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501 Fifth Aven 
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, Wherever he may be 


h good fruit that we 
ther that is new in 
| from our guarantee 
if warranty perpetual. 
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So long as a Wood machine remains in the 
hands of its original purchaser this warranty 
holds, and its owner is permanently insured 
against defective construction. 


LTHOUGH the foregoing policies are in 
A advance of prevailing practice, we do 

not consider that they entirely dis- 
charge the duty of a machine builder to those 
who look to him to supply the machinery 
upon which their business depends. His cus- 
tomers have the right to expect him to fore- 
cast the mechanical requirements of their 
future, and they are entitled to demand that 
part of his earnings be devoted to the 
development of ever more productive and 
economical machinery for their use. 


This belief has led us to establish a research 
laboratory for investigating the physical phe- 
nomena involved in the work of producing a 
newspaper. The aim of this laboratory is to 


devise ways of increasing production, improv- | 


ing quality, lessening human effort, reducing 
operating costs, and economizing working 
space and waste, in the newspaper office. 


We are not content to have our establish- 
ment regarded merely as a business enterprise; 
we wish it also to be valued for the daily 


service it renders, and for its contribution to — 


the newspaper industry of new ideas and tools 
of permanent practical worth. 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD 
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BOOSTER CENSORSHIP 


HE editor of London Evening Standard alleges 

that a secret censorship on foreign press mes- 

sages exists in Paris, exercised by telegraph, 
radio and cable employes who decide whether a 
correspondent’s file contains anything that is “injurious 
to France.” If the story for instance refers to bad 
weather in the Riviera which might divert tourists 
and hurt the hotel business, the message is submitted 
to a chief censor, who works in connection with the 
Ministry of the Interior, and is held up. 

This is old practise in France, as every American 
correspondent knows. Nowhere is the “booster spirit” 
more pernicious. What the editor of a newspaper in 
an American city has to put up with in the way of 
interference from the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce or the town’s leading retail advertiser 
is child’s play compared with the control of public 
information that French officialdom has, in the past, 
attempted to impose on foreign correspondents. We 
well recall how, a few years ago, when the Seine 
was on a rampage, threatening sections of Paris, 
American correspondents who sought to tell the truth 
about the flood were harrassed by the government to 
a point where they actually feared expulsion, The 
situation may now be better or worse, but it is always 
pernicious. Business is no good that must be served 
at the expense of honest public information. The 
sell-out is cheap when newspapers suppress or distort 
news fact at the dictation of the blind, insensate and 
irresponsible business booster, whether a nation or an 
individual. 


“Investigatory arrogance” is New York 
Herald Tribune’s apt characterization of the 
act of the attorney for the Federal Trade Com-: 
mission who sought to make a trade paper party 
to the alleged advertising “conspiracy” because 
it printed an editorial defending the A. N. 
I Ale 


A BRAIN PIRATE 


NEW species of literary buccaneer has been 
A discovered in New York. He preys on un- 
suspecting and unwary newspaper men. He 
calls himself a promoter of magazines and adver- 
tises for an editor to join him in a metropolitan 
venture that he is negotiating. The “come-on” is 
told to prepare an editorial prospectus of a new. 
periodical, with a list of bright, new and clever 
feature stunts. The promoter says that this is only 
a means of gauging the ability of the applicant to 
produce a publication of novel and original character. 
A correspondent of Epitor & PUBLISHER, seeking 
a position, called on the alleged promoter, fell for 
his talk about getting the capital for a new magazine, 
and submitted to him a long list of features and 
story ideas. He heard no more from the ‘‘promoter,” 
but presently saw his ideas blossoming out in other 
publications, including.a New York Sunday news- 
paper. Investigation revealed that the pirate makes 
a business of peddling the ideas his victims unsus- 
pectingly submit. Our correspondent suggests that 
Epitor & PuBLIsSHER warn newspaper men of the 
activity of this meanest thief, and we are glad of 
the opportunity to do so. 


Plan now for the greater 1928! 


PERNICIOUS MERCHANDISING 


AC\PORTING editors are receiving from Fred 
é Turbyville, president of a concern in Baltimore 
which deals in athletic trophies, a curious propo- 
-sition. Mr. Turbyville says he sat on a sports desk 
-for twenty years and knows that a sports writer can 
‘use a few extra dollars now and then. He then 
suggests that if sports editors will advise persons 
swho are interested in promoting athletic events to 
‘buy trophies from his concern he will see to it that 
the sports editor is compensated in the sum of 10 
per cent of the order. Mr. Turbyville does not think 
it advisable for the editor to take the order, but just 
slyly influence the sale. “One sports editor has thus 
made $300 this year,’} he asserts. Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Herald calls Mr. Turbyville’s scheme “pernicious 
merchandising” and we agree. 


Behold that which Ihave seen: it is good 
and comely for one to eat and to drink, and to 
enjoy the good of all his labour that he taketh 


under the sun all the days of his life, which 
God giveth him: for it is his portion—Kccle- 
siastes, V; 18. 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY 


HE new diplomacy in international relations, it 
T would appear, calls for a smiling young airman, 

in heroic flight, bearing messages of good cheer, 
rather than for a hard-bitten naval officer aboard a 
battleship bristling with threats of death. Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, in the role of a dove of peace, gives 
the people of the United States and Mexico something 
to think of in relation to each other that happily 
departs from the weary subjects of oil, religion, 
banditry and excited threats of intervention and war. 
What a relief! 

Here is a piece of international political propa- 
ganda which is so novel as to command the interest 
of the world. The Lindbergh stunt flight, his famous 
smile, his winning ways, bid fair to do more to 
harmonize our relations with Mexico than all of 
the stumbling diplomacy, supported by force, of two 
generations. Never have we seen the newspaper 
press so keen to exploit an obvious political propa- 
ganda. Maybe the scheme to send him was hatched 
in Wall Street, its purpose being to encourage work- 
able mutual confidence rather than hate at the southern 
border. The American people, we take it, would 
vastly prefec that the cooing dove rather than the 
screaming eagle, should do the job. If it’s all for 
business, it is good business. Compare it, for instance, 
with the failure of the old force method at Vera 
Cruz! 


A method of handling flash local news, ex- 
pensive but often doubtless worth it, is to print 
in the next edition what is made available by 
telephone and rewrite and then bring into the 
office the scene reporter and substitute is 
good story which conserves the atmosphere of 
the occasion. 


GREEK MEETING GREEK 
Wi had understood that Latin and Greek were 


indeed dead languages in this brisk commer- 

cial age, that the ranks of the classical 
students in the great universities were beginning to 
look like those of the G. A. R., a thin line growing 
thinner every year. We haven't investigated. Being 
privately devoted to such of the classics as we can 
read, we didn’t want to find out that the commer- 
cialists were right. We buried our nose in the 
Libyan sands and awaited justification. 

It’s coming, we’re sure. For several years we 
have watched an endless parade of advertising words 
ending in osis, itis, rrhea, and cia—every one of 
them as good a Greek as old Hippocrates himself. If 
the ancient culture is on the wane in our universities— 
banish the thought—it has without doubt won doughty 
champions in the advertising agencies. If this 
Hellenic phase of advertising is to continue and ex- 
pand as it should, for it has touched only the food 
and inedical side of life, we may look soon for new 
courses in college curricula—Advertising Greek A-2, 
for instance. Or perhaps the advertising agencies may 
establish their own schools and put ‘oe and «ac into 
the brief-case of the contact man for emergency use 
when the prospect refuses to rise to the bait of 
dazzling copy, or of market research that tells to the 
splinter how many matches the Gulf States will con- 
sume in 1929. 

The classic appeal is uplifting and should be en- 
couraged in these days of ethics. Base ideas and 
ideals just can’t be expressed in terms of alpha, beta, 
gamma. 


CIRCULATION FALLACIES 


He: is a question that invites the sober thoug 
of advertisers, advertising agencies, and new 
paper executives 
and advertising : 

Is it more desirable to have all statements 
newspaper circulation based upon the net paid da: 
average for two standard semi-annual periods, or 
have publishers quote as net paid circulation t 
average for a week, a month, or any period th 
choose, or to which competitive assertions drive ther 

We have before us a newspaper broadside, apps 
ently one of the missiles in a circulation battle. Ty 
papers were consolidated some time ago and the 
sultant paper has been advertising its circulation f 
ures for the six months ending September 30, 
doubt including some duplicate subscription and str 
sale circulation that time may eliminate. The co 
petitive newspaper advertises its figures for a la 
period of one month and advises its clientele 1 
the competitor’s preference for the six-month av 
age figures is “practically selling goods under fa 
pretenses,’ that the average quoted for six mon 
does not represent present conditions under which © 
advertiser is buying space. rik3 a 

We have no intimate knowledge of these pape 
affairs. We don’t know whether the merged pai 
has lost circulation since its last statement. We dc 
care much. We are concerned with the fact, undou 
edly true, that attacks of this kind-by one newspa' 
upon another over a paltry few thousand of circulat 
that are here today and somewhere else next Spri 
cause all newspaper assertions to be distrusted 
advertisers, and, we fear also, the public. We 
concerned, too, with the prevalent advertising age: 
practice of buying full space in the paper which she 
even a thin circulation supremacy, without investi 
tion of the field and of the methods by which « 
culation supremacy is gained and held. We 
concerned with any effort to break down the | 
solid standard fact in newspaper circulation statis 
—the statement for a given, elastically stand. 
perior, of sworn net paid circulation figures. 
abandon that standard is to turn the path back 
the dark and vain circulation tricks of a past gene 
tion. 


concerned with circulati 


Copy which ridicules @ man or woman om 
trial for their lives may amuse the reporter 
who writes it, may give the copy-desk a “kick’ 
and even make some thoughtless readers laugh 
but it is grotesque and horrifying to people of 
keen sensibilities. 


THE LOCAL CARTOON 


ANY expedients have been resorted to, but 

think editors will agree with us that ther 

no substitute for the cartoon, made in 
office, to hit off today’s news situation while 1 
fresh in the public mind. 

The great lack we notice in many otherwise si 
factory newspapers is that of the local cartoon. 
feature is passing from our press, and Epo 
PuBLISHER believes the loss will be irreparable. 
cartoons taken from the daily press are good enc 
to make up magazines of wide circulation, 15 t 
days after publication, they should be good enc 
for use in dailies when the subject matter is hot. 

Scores of clever cartoonists have been driven 
of journalism by this movement of editors to 
courage the local cartoon. Certainly this is not 
economical reasons, as cartoonists are not highly 
and engraving is no longer expensive. We be 
that the local cartoon has been discontinued, in 
cases, because editors are unwilling to work 
artists to produce the necessary daily cartoon 
The editor seems to feel that the cartoonist sh 
be able to create his own plots. The average 


‘toonist is able and willing to do this, providing 


editor will advise him on matters of policy. 
Cartoonists of national reputation syndicate — 
stuff, and we believe that a good cartoon mad 
New York, Chicago or San Francisco may 1 
good cartoon for any other city a week later, il 
subject has not lost interest. We do not discot 
the use of syndicated cartoons. We do say the 
not substitute for local cartoons, and there are 
newspapers that cannot provide space for both... 


» 
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KARL A. BICKEL, president of the 
-* United Press Associations, addressed 
he Pittsburgh Advertising Club in the 
chamber of Commerce auditorium on 
Tuesday, Dec. 13. 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times, and Ogden Reid, publisher 
9§ the New York Herald Tribune, and 
4. R. Holcombe, managing editor of the 
Herald Tribune, were guests of the New 
York Southern Society at a dinner held 
it the Waldorf Astoria, Dec. 14. Mr. 
Jolcombe spoke on newspaper progress 
n the south. 


O. L. Barbour, editor of the Moncton — 


‘'N. B.) Transcript, was recently elected 
wesident of the Moncton Canadian Club. 


David W. Stevick, editor and pub- 
isher of the Texarkana Gazette, Tex- 
kana Evening News and the Cham- 
aign (Ill.) News-Gazette, is on a vaca- 
ion in California. E. C. Bleau, of the 
shampaign News-Gazette, is directing 
he activities of the Texarkana dailies 
1 the absence of Mr. Stevick. 


Carl H. Brockhagen, who recently be- 
ame publisher of the Portland (Ore.) 
relegram, was recently the guest of 
jonor at a dinner given by David E. 
igren, Portland attorney, and attended 
y a group of business and professional 
ten who joined in welcoming Mr. 
srockhagen to that city. 

Judge King Dykeman, publisher of 
he Seattle Post-Intelligencer, was elected 
resident of the Seattle Kiwanis Club, 
t the annual election of officers held 
t the Arctic Club Dec. 6. 


William N. Johnson, editor of the 
vanhoe (Minn.) Times, and Mrs, John- 
on were injured recently when: the car 
1 which they were riding went into a 
itch near Aurora, \Minn., after colliding 
ith another car. 

Joseph A. Beane, 64, publisher of the 
‘oshen (Ind.) Democrat, was injured in 
nh automobile collision Sunday near 
fishawaka, Ind., and is confined to a 
lishawaka hospital suffering a broken 
ip. 

Benjamin Patterson, veteran South 
ersey newspaper man, who combined 
1¢ Woodstown Monitor and the Regis- 
ry about 35 years ago, was a recent 
Jeaker at a banquet held at Woodstown 
y the Fellowship Club. J. L. Stouten- 
urgh has been editor of the Monitor- 
egister for the past seven years. 
Frank A. McPhee, publisher of the 
omerville (Mass.) News, is this sea- 
m’s business. manager of the -Somer- 
lle Theatre, where a stock organization 
the resident attraction. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


LFRED H. MARCHANT and Wil- 
liam F. Rogers, advertising man- 
gers of the Boston*(Mass.) Post and 
aston Evening Transcript, respectively, 
ere among the speakers at the compli- 
entary dinner recently tendered’ Henry 
- Bond, newly appointed assistant 
cretary of the treasury, in Boston. 
C. A. Kracht, advertising manager of 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, was 
cently elected president of the local 
ions Club. 
Louis I. MacMahon has resigned as 
Sistant publisher and general manager 
the Army & Navy Journal. 
William Barton, manager for the Salt 
ike City Deseret News in Ogden, 
tah, and Mrs. Barton are parents of 
daughter. 


Emile J. Brunelle has been appointed 

ising manager of La Sentinelle, 
rench weekly newspaper published in 
foonsocket, R. L., succeeding Wilfred 
aulieu who recently resigned to be- 
me editor of L’Opinion Publique, a 


orcester, 
J. M. Leigh, advertising solicitor for 
= San Antonio Express and Evening 
ews, recently underwent a_ serious 
eration, from which he has not yet re- 


anguage newspaper published in | 
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IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
HIRAM K. MODERWELL, until re- 
cently the Rome correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, spoke last 
week over WMAQ, the Daily News 
station, on “Italy Abolishes the Duel.” 
Harold Goff, managing editor of the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News, is in the 
Latter-day Saints’ Hospital of Salt 
Lake City, where he is undergoing treat- 
ment for an attack of pneumonia, His 
condition is much improved. 
William L. Tisdel, of the Boston Globe 


' staff, is recovering from an operation per- 


formed last week at the Baptist Hospital, 
Boston. He expects to be able to return 
to his home next week. 


Harold Vivian, recently resigned from 
the staff of the New York Times, has 
been appointed secretary to Morris S. 
Tremaine, state comptroller. Mr. Vivian 
has been in newspaper work for more than 
20 years,- starting with the San Francisco 
‘Chronicle. 


Frank L. Blake, Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press reporter, was a passenger on the 
first Buffalo-Cleveland airmail trip re- 
cently. 


W. R. Gordon, formerly of the city 
staff of the Texarkana Evening News, 
has been made state editor of the 
Texarkana Gazette, morning newspaper 
published with the Evening News from 
the same plant. Gordon succeeds R. E. 
Yorke, who has been assigned to the city 
staff. 


John Barry Mullaney of the Rochester 
Journal-Post Express has been nominated 
for president of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Press Club. 


George Gardner, Jr., of Swansea, Mass., 
has been named Swansea representative 
of the Providence (R. I.) Journal and 
Evening Bulletin, 


Don B. Reed, formerly of the Buffalo 
Evening News sports staff, has been 
made advertising and publicity manager 
for the new Buffalo Forum company, 
which will erect a large sports arena and 
convention hall in that city. 


Edwin J. Thomas, formerly of the 
staff of the Winnipeg, (Manitoba) Free 
Press, has joined the staff of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union as police reporter. 

Griffith Bonner of New York and 
Lenox, Mass., sport authority and lec- 
turer on journalism, lately resumed his 
editorial work and news writing on the 
Topeka (Kans.) State Journal. Bonner 
is the grandson of the late Robert Bonner, 
millionaire horseman and_ publisher. 


Sydney R. Fleet of the Lowell (Mass.) 
Courier Citizen editorial staff is con- 
ducting a column on “Moments Musical” 
in the paper. 

A. C. Hyde is the new editor of the 
Hillsboro (O.) Gazette.. H. E. Hall is 
business manager and E. W. Foster 
associate editor. 


FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 


FPREDERICK C. KIRKENDALL, as- 
sociate editor of the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Times-Leader who was recently 
elected city con- 
troller in that city 
for a four-year 
term, says much 
of his success in 
his first political 
battle was due to 
the friends of his 
father the late 
F. C. Kirkendall, 
who died a few 
years. ago, At 
that time he was 
editor and _ half- 
Owner of the 
Times-Leader in 
Wilkes-Barre. 

“I never knew my father had so 
many friends until I entered this cam- 
paign,” young Kirkendall said to a re- 
porter for the Eprror & Pusiisuer. “I 
met them on all sides. People in all 
classes of life readily told me they were 
supporting me largely due to the fact 
that they knew my father and were 
indebted to him for many favors both as 
a newspaper owner and as a_ public 
official.” 

The younger Kirkendall is a graduate 
of Lafayette college at Easton, Pa., and 
for four or five years has been interested 
in the newspaper business in Wilkes- 
Barre. He is now an associate editor of 
the Daily Times-Leader. The elder Kir- 
kendall served eight years as_ internal 
revenue collector for the government in 
Scranton, Pa., under President Wilson. 


F, C. Krrxenparr 


Harry Guerrant, formerly with the 
Southside Virginian, a weekly, published 
at Petersburg, Va., has been made editor 


of the City and Tri-County News, a. 


semi-weekly, published at Hopewell, Va, 


Laurence Hazen has been added to the 
editorial staff of the Monroe (La.) 
News-Star. He is a brother of Charles 
A. Hazen, managing editor, and comes 
direct from the University of Minnesota, 


Arthur J. Strauss, reporter, Enid 
(Okla.) Eagle, and state legislator, is in 
Oklahoma City sitting with a special 
session of the Oklahoma House of Repre- 
sentatives, called to investigate affairs 
in the state house. 

Ernest Watson, formerly reporter of 
the Monroe (La.) News-Star, has been 
promoted to telegraph editor. 

Frederick L. Shaw, radio editor of the 
Providence (R. 1.) Sunday Journal, has 
been elected to associate membership in 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. Mr. 
Shaw is a former commercial shipboard 
operator. Shaw has been connected’ with 


(Continued on next page) 


Space is Precious! 


But no space was ever too valuable to devote to 


WILL ROGERS 


Any newspaper man will agree to this. McNaught Syndi- 
cate 1s manned by newspaper men, who know the value of 


space, 
by this syndicate. 


We'll sell you the Rogers weekly article, 
telegrams, or the Rogers daily anecdote—if 


is open. 


You are not offered trivial 


features or space-killers 


Rogers daily 
your territory 


The James Montgomery Flagg daily feature is good. 
Three-column Flagg art, with text by Flagg also. 


The Two-Way Pulpit is a snappy 


Church Page feature, 


done by Dr. John Roach Straton and: Hubert C. Herring. 


The McNaught 


Vv. V. MeNirr, 
President 


TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Syndicate, Inc. 


Cmartzes V. McApau, 
Vice-President 
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Metropolitan 
short stories, 
Pinnacle and 
Zenith Services, 
are all selected 
second serial. 


Their being picked 
from more than 20 
different magazines, 
and from current 
books of short stories, 
gives us the widest 
range in selecting 
stories specially and 
particularly suited for 
newspapers, and fur- 
ther reduces the 
already inconsequen- 
tial element of cross 
circulation. 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley 
Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 
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(Continued from page 31) - 
the editorial staffs of the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News, Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier and Miami Herald. 

Samuel A. Israel and William Wayne, 
have left the Los Angeles Times. Israel 
has joined the Los Angeles Examiner re- 
portorial staff and Wayne has taken over 
city editorship of Santa Barbara News. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


T EBANON (Pa.) DAILY NEWS, 44- 
page Christmas edition, Dec. 9. 
Rushville (Ind.) Daily Republican, 
Christmas edition, Dec. 8. 
Winnipeg Evening Tribune, Expansion 
edition, Dec. 6. 
Monroe (La.) News-Star, 
Annual Progress edition. 
Lebanon (Pa.) Evening Report, 
Christmas Shopping edition, Dec. 9. 
Union City (N. J.) Hudson pee 


96-page 


72-page Historical Number, Dec. 1 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 64-page Indus- 
try-Opportunity-Progress edition, Nov. 
Zils 
Woodstown (N. J.) Monitor-Register, 


20-page special Christmas edition, in 
handsome colored covers. 

Boston (Mass.) Evenin, Transcript, 
Winter Sports North and South, special 


section, ten pages, Dec. 7. 

Concord (N. H.) Monitor-Patriot, 26- 
page special Grange edition, Friday, Dec. 
9. 


Daytona Beach (Fla.) News-Jowrnal, 
Shop Early edition, Dec. 4. 

Mandan (N. D.) Daily Pioneer,‘ Mis- 
souri Slope Commercial and Industrial 
edition, Nov. 28. 

Anaheim. (Cal.) Bulletin, Anniversary 
and Trade Extension edition, in magazine 
style with color cover, Nov. 29. 


MARRIED 
Ro Cc. BISHOP, circulation 
manager of the Concord (N. H.) 
Monitor-Patriot, to Miss Elizabeth 
Crutchfield, Dec. 12, in the Little Church 
Around The Corner, New. York City. 
They are on a trip to Washington, D}C. 

J. A. McDermott, circulation manager 
of the Texarkana Gazette and Texarkana 
Evening News, to Miss Polly Nelson of 
Texarkana recently. 

Miss Constance Travis, daughter of 
D. Murray Travis, city editor of the 
Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise, and Mrs. 
Travis, to J. Franklin Stark of Cumber- 
land, Md., at Mercer, Pa., recently. 

Lyman Black, vice-president of the 
Elgin (Ill.) Daily News to Miss Marilla 
Dewey, Toulon, Ill., Dec. 10 in the home 
of the bride in Toulon. They left im- 
mediately for New York to sail for 
Egypt to spend their honeymoon. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


R C. WILKERSON, Joseph S. 
* Deutschle and K. E. Sanders have 
been transferred from the Columbus, O., 
office of the Associated Press to the 
Cleveland office. 

Lawrence H. Selz, managing editor of 
the Kent Press Service, recently com- 
pleted a tour of inspection of the bureaus 
in St. Louis, Springfield, Ill, and De- 
troit. 

Howard J. Carswell, city editor in the 
Chicago bureau of the Kent Press Serv- 
ice, is spending the holidays with his 
family in Topeka, Kan. 

Joseph White, of the business depart- 
ment of the Kent Press Service, Chi- 
cago bureau, thas taken a year’s leave of 
absence and is sailing around the world. 
He is working his way. 

Maine bureau of the Associated Press 
at Portland on last week began serving 
state members direct. Formerly the wire 
matter was dispatched from Boston. 
Warren C. Jefferds, for 25 years Maine 
correspondent, is in charge of the Port- 
land bureau. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


G H. McQUARRY has founded the 
> Red River Valley Times which is 
being published at Oslo, Minn. Several 
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business men “Of the town are backing 
the project. 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


G W. UNDERWOOD, postmaster of 
* Minco, has bought the interests of 
the Medford Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers and owners of the Medford 
(Okla.) Patriot-Star. 

Charles J. Seeley, editor of the Sayre 
(Okla.) Headlight for the past 19 years, 
has sold the paper to E. S. ‘Newport 
and C. L. Clearman. 

The Allerton (la.) News, owned and 
edited by Guy R. Hively, -has- been sold 
to W. I. Torbert and son, formerly of 
Dexter, Kan. 

McComb (O.) Hancock __ County 
Herald has been sold to J. Holden of 
Detroit, by L. G. Scott, who has owned 
it for several years. 

George W. Ray, for the past five years 
owner and editor of the Berne (Mo.) 
Newsboy, has sold the paper to W. F. 
Barrett, of Dexter. Ray will retire 
from newspaper work. 

Charles Dixon has sold the Creighton 
(Mo.) News to E. (Martindale, recently 
resigned as editor of the Clarksville 
(Mo.) Banner Sentinel. Martindale will 
move the plant to Pleasant Hill where 
he has just established the Cass County 
News. 

Reynolds County Courier, published in 
Centerville, Mo., has been purchased by 
Daniels Brothers, who also publish the 
Ellington Press. : 

Panola County Watchman, Carthage, 
Tex., has been sold by R. M. Park, owner 
and publisher for 27 years, to dpa: 
Hollis of Madisonville and John R. 
Owens of Grapeland. 


HOLDING NEW POSTS 


HARLES L. BIGLER, from city 

editor, Neodesha (Kan.) Sun, to 
news editor, Goodland News-Republic. 
Bigler was for five years owner and 
editor of the Vaughn (N. M.) News 
and also was connected with the news 
staff of the Salina (Kan.) Union. 

Rex M. Harlow, from news editor, 
Augusta (Kan.) Daily Gazette, to edi- 
torial department, Wellington (Kan.) 
Datly News. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Boston (Mass.) CLUB oF PRINTING 
House CRAFTSMEN held their annual 
Christmas party last week at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. About 500 mem- 
bers and friends were present. President 
Harry C. Rodd presided. 

A. R. Holcombe, managing editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, addressed 
members of the SuBURBAN Press CLUB 
Friday night, Dec. 16, at its monthly 
meeting at the Park Lane restaurant, 
East Orange, N. J. 

W. H. McGenty, president of the 
Eighth district, INTERNATIONAL ADVER- 
TISING ASSOCIATION, recently addressed 
a meeting of the Advertising Club of 
Fargo, N. D. 

Editors of Alabama newspapers and 
representatives of the Associated Press in 
Alabama attended a meeting of the ALa- 
Bama AssocIATED Press Epiror1aL Asso- 
CIATION in the conference rooms of the 
Birmingham News Monday, Dec. 12. J. 
E. Pierce, editor of the Huntsville Times 
was re-elected president. 


SCHOOLS 


NIVERSITY of Illinois School of 

Journalism has added an advisory 
group of nine prominent faculty mem- 
bers to the regular staff of the school 
in order to give the student journalists 
a broader vision not gained in the tech- 
nical journalistic work. The group is 
composed of professors of rhetoric, law, 
political science, economics, history, 
business organization and operation, and 
English. 

Sixteen colleges in eastern United 
States were represented at the annual 
conference college press boards at Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., Satur- 
day. Among the speakers were George 
B. Ryan, city editor of the Boston 


(Mass.) Herald; Eben A. Ayers, Boston 
correspondent of the Associated Press; 
Mrs. Marjorie Greenbie of Mt. Holyoke ; 
and Miss Edith C. Johnson, director of 
publicity at Wellesley. ‘ 

The extension department of the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, through C. J. 
McIntosh, has arranged to print a style 
book for distribution among the news- 
paper offices and libraries of the state. 
The book will be printed under the di- 
rection of the Oregon State Editorial 
Association. 

Alumni members of Sigma Delta Chi, 
honorary journalism fraternity, have 
effected temporary organization that is 
expected to develop into a permanent , 
alumni chapter in Portland, Ore. | George 
Turnbull of the journalism faculty at the 
University of Oregon 
temporary chairman at an organization 
meeting and Walter W. R. May, city 
advertising manager of the Oregonian, 
was elected temporary secretary. 

Fred Koehler, Sioux Falls, editor-in- 
chief of the Augustana College year- 
book and former secretary of the South 
Dakota College Press Association, was 
elected president of the state organization 
at the meeting in Sioux Falls, S. D., last 
week. Lloyd Wendt, Sioux Falls, was 
elected vice-president and Clifford Clem- 
ens, Huron, secretary-treasurer. 

John Stevens, of Meriden, Conn., was 
elected chairman of the Daily Prince- 
tonian, undergraduate newspaper, last 
week. Edward M. Nicholas, of Colum- 
bus, O., is the new managing editor. 


PLAN ONE-DAY CONVENTION 


The program for the one-day annual 
meeting of the Northeast Missouri Press 
Association in La Plata, Mo., Dec. 30, 
was announced this week. Among the 
speakers will be George C. Butts, editor 
of “Missouri Notes’ in the Kansas City 
Star; Jason Rodgers, general manager 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post, and 
Walter Williams, dean of the University 
of Missouri school of journalism. Omar 
D. Gray, Sturgeon Leader, is president 
of the group. 


SLAVS BAN ITALIAN PAPERS 


The Belgrade government this week 
issued orders prohibiting the sale of 
Italian newspapers in the Jugo Slav na- 
tion, because of attacks recently made 
against the Slav government. 


FLASHES 


Takes more than a tonic to cure the 
run down  pedestrian—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Actual moral progress, if any, is pain- 
fully slow, but at least our methods are 
not nearly so harsh and brutal as they 
were in the old days, and now we fail 
to catch our criminals with fingerprints 
instead of with bloodhounds.—Columbus 
(O.) State Journal. 


What’s become of the old time old man 
who used to strop his razor on the 
leather binding of the family Bible?— 
David Gibson in Lorain (O.) Journal. 


We couldn’t print what some of our 
hog-callers call the road hogs.—Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 


The bootleggers’ union ought to be 
willing to contribute something to that 
$1,000,000 fund the Anti-Saloon League 
talks of raising—Detroit Free Press. 


Lettuce was used by Persian royalty 
more than 2, years ago. Do you 
reckon they made these silly little sand- 
wiches of it?—Houston Post-Dispatch. 


Chicago can survive the Union Jack 
better than the blackjack—Wall Street 
Journal. 


It is said that lightning never strikes 
twice’ in the same place, ‘but sometimes 
the bottled kind does——Florence (Ala.) 
Herald. ; 


presided .-as#,4 


Ei 
HARVARD ADVERTISING 
JURY IS NAMED 


a i 

Will Award $14,000 and Gold Medal 
For Outstanding Work During _ 
192710 Prizes Donated 

By Bok a | 


a 


The jury of the Harvard Advertisi 
Awards to award the prizes for advert 
ing material submitted in the year 1 
was announce 
this week 
Dean Wallace I 
Donham_ of t 
Harvard Busi 
ness School. Th 
jurors follow 

M:. 2 T.. | Cog 
land, professor ¢ 

marketing, Harv 
ard Busines 
School, chai 
man; Joseph F 
_ Appel, advert 
ing manager, Joh 
“Wanamaker, Ne 
York; Neil. I 
Borden, _ assistal 
professor of advertising, Harvard Bus 
ness School; Frank Braucher, adverti) 
ing director of the Crowell ‘Publishir 
Company, New York; George M. Bu 
bach, advertising manager St. Lou 
Post-Dispatch; J. K. Fraser, of, tl 
Blackman Company Advertising Agene 
New York; G. B. Hotchkiss, profess 
of marketing, New York Universit) 
Henry Lewis Johnson, president of tl 
Graphic Arts Company, Boston; T.— 
McManis, assistant. manager of publici 
department, General Electric Compan 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Fred T. Singlete 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Advertisin 
Detroit; H. L. Staples, president — 
Staples and Staples, Inc., advertisi 
counselors, Richmond, Va.; and Hen 
H. Taylor, typographer, San Francise¢ 

The Harvard Advertising “Awari 
comprising annual prizes for outstandi 
advertisements, advertising campaigi 
and research in advertising, were found 
in 1923 by Edward W.- Bok, form 
editor, Ladies’ Home Journal. a 

The awards for the year 1927. are: 

(1) Four prizes of $2,000 each 4 
the campaigns most conspicuous for t 
excellence of planning. and executi 
seeking publicity on a national ‘sca 
seeking publicity for industrial produ 
primarily through trade journals, seeki 
publicity in a local area, and for 1 
campaign executed locally in cities 
100,000 population or less. 

(2) Four prizes of $1,000 each for 1 
advertisement most effective in its use 
text, for the advertisement most effect 
in its use of pictorial illustration, for { 
advertisement most effective in its co 
bination of text and illustration, and : 
the advertisement most effective in typ< 
raphy. 

(3) A prize of $2,000 for the adv 
tising research of the year most c& 
spicuous either because it has brow} 
about economy or secured efficiency 
advertising by producing information 
general value in furthering the science 
advertising, or because it has reduced 
precluded unwise or wasteful expenditi 
in a specific advertising’ program. 

(4) A gold medal, awarded to the 
dividual or organization deemed by — 
jury to merit recognition for distinguish 
contemporary services to advertising. 

Advertising material to be eligible 
this year’s competition must be submit 
to the Harvard Advertising Awat 
Harvard Business School, Soldiers Fi 
Station. Boston, Mass., not later than E 
BIN1927- ae es 

The jury will meet the middle of i 
uary for the. purpose of making © 
awards. : 2 


NEBRASKA DAILIES | APPOINT 


The Nebraska Daily Newspapers 4 
sociation recently appointed H. E. R 
gert, advertising manager of the Hastt 
(Neb.) Daily. Tribune, secretary. 1] 
Riggert on Jan. 1 will establish he 
quarters in Omaha where he will ma 
tain contacts with national advertisers. 
the newspaper group. 


a 
* 


Grorce M. BurBacH 
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IN@ZTERTYPE IDEAL NEWS FACE rata tada ta sata satus 
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“.-when its relief of Sorrel eed cee 


_ white is diminished” ae eee ae Ae 


see By THEODORE LOW DEVINNE AMAA H id ted eck 
eeeee rt raoe 
“PTVY PES are not always made more readable by giving K 
fhe larger and blacker faces....A page of fat-faced CERI 
type compels a greater strain on the eye than a page of Stee tute te tute tetuteiteie 
ordinary book type. What a reader needs for pleasur- ESRC SR ISR ECB Ree 
able reading is the instant visibility of every stroke in RE tt ee 
every letter; but this visibility is dimmed when the MAA OH Ae dE 
types have t h black. The strength of the black i 2% 
St eee one of ar tice af — aerate tatataty: 
Tey. DacsosoeosogoscboSouo GoGo 
From PLAIN PRINTING TYPES by Theodore Low DeVinne Ss, s es, es ae, Heese we ee 
; Rovcoososo vc vososouo GoGo 
Hundreds of progressive newspaper publishers are finding that Intertype IMS Se eS eS ee 


IDEAL News Face—the balanced, perfectly proportioned letter—is what EDS Soe ae ee ee ea 
a reader needs for pleasurable reading. In other words, just as we have said 32 REESE See eS 444 
before: “Like an old friend, Intertype IDEAL News Face Wears Well” ppvedsVedercasveisvciscdercherehsraiscisvedercher 
—on the eyes and on the machine. Get in touch with the nearest Intertype BESLSCSLSCSLSCSLSCSLSC LIE 
office if you are interested in getting added reader interest. SLSCSLSLSCSLSESESESESCSLSG 
yee: SORA R RRO OS OS SOSOS 
Intertype Matrices will run Standardized No Standardized Intertype LOS ee ae Se eae 
cf peda BRI eee. ANNAN AAAS 
one - BEI - : 
INTERTYPE CORPORATION 

New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 North Franklin Street; New Orleans 816 Howard Avenue San PEACH AHI 

Francisco 152 Fremont Street ; Los Angeles 1240 South Main Street ; Boston 80 Federal Street ; London; Berlin 
Distributors throughout the world SeobosokoeoKoeoeos 
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Editor & Publisher 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


CONGRATULATIONS 


To Eprror & PusiisHER: Who better 
than yourself should or could truly rep- 
resent The Fourth Estate. Congratula- 
tions to you personally and to your able 
staff associates. 

GAH SAGE, 


Kimberly-Clark Paper Company. 


INDISPENSABLE! 


To Epitor & PuBLisHER: I congratu- 
late you on having taken over The 
Fourth Estate. The whole company of 
American journalism will be benefited. 
What an indispensable paper you put 


out! 
Wieoel SEES: 


A PLEASANT SEAT, INDEED 


To Enitor & PuBLISHER: Warm con- 
gratulations on the acquisition of The 
Fourth Estate. Now you are sitting on 
top of the world. 

WALLACE ODELL, President, 
Tarrytown (N. Y.) Daily News. 


INEVITABLE! 


To Epitor & PuBLIsHER: I was more 
than pleased to read that you have pur- 
chased The Fourth Estate. The irre- 
sistible course of Epiror & PUBLISHER 
in making itself the one publication for 
newspaper and advertising men to read 
was bound to work out in the ultimate 
absorption of your competitors. 

Emit M. Scuouz, President, 

World Wide Advertising Corporation. 


AGAIN, MODESTY FORBIDS 


To Epitor & PusLisHER: Congratula- 
tions on the purchase and merger of The 
Fourth Estate with the greatest trade 
paper in the country. 

W. B. Bryant, Publisher, 
Paterson (N. J.) Press-Guardian. 


ADDED CANDLEPOWER 
To Epiror & PusiisHER: Hearty con- 


gratulations. Now your light should 
shine even brighter. 
1 NL, ieagae, 
Professor of Journalism, University of 
Kansas. 


THEY DO! 


To Epitor & PuBLisHER: Good papers 
will grow! 
JouHn R. Morais, 
National Advertising Department, 
Denver Rocky Mountain News. 


GOOD LUCK 


To Epiror & PuBLISHERS Hearty con- 
gratulations on your purchase of The 
Fourth Estate and consolidation thereof 
with Eprtor & PuBLISHER. Best wishes 
for all kinds of good luck and good for- 
tune in the future. 

HucuH BaILuig, 
General Business Manager, 
United Press Associations. 


A TRIUMPH 


To Epitor & PusLisHer: Your tri- 
umph of consolidation earned a constant 
space on our front page all day yester- 
day. I heartily congratulate you and be- 
lieve that it is for the best interest of 
both publications and of journalism. 

Lee A. WHITE, 
Detroit News. 


WE’LL WATCH OUT! 


To Epitor & PusBLISHER: Sincere and 
enthusiastic congratulations on your ab- 
sorption of The Fourth Estate. It will 
enable you to improve what is already 
the best publication of its class in exist- 
ence today. Knowing the frailties of 
mankind from Adam down, I trust that 
you won’t become the victim of the high 
hat as appears to be the universal human 
experience where there is no competition 


whatever. 
lak. USSELE 
Publisher, Newark (N. J.) Ledger. 


THANKS! 


To Epiror & PUBLISHER: Congratula- 
tions on the splendid news about your 
having absorbed The Fourth Estate. 
More power to your elbow. 

J. R. Botton, 
Secretary, Advertising Club of New- 
York. 


THE OFFICIAL MEDIUM 


To Eprtor & PuBLISHER: Permit me 
to congratulate you upon acquiring The 
Fourth Estate and amalgamating it with 
Epiror & PusiisHEerR. Theoretically the 
consolidated paper will be considered the 
official medium of the newspaper profes- 
sion. Hereafter newspaper men can 
safely center reading interest in one pub- 
lication, with the understanding that it 
will be unnecessary to look elsewhere for 
news and advertising matter pertaining 
to and of interest to the craft. Reader 
interest will be localized in one paper 
instead of being divided. This is a great 
convenience. That you have been able 
to absorb all competing publications is 
due largely to the excellent paper you 
have always published. To be the pub- 
lisher of a publication that is widely read 
by editors, publishers, advertising man- 
agers and advertising agents is in my 
opinion a mighty fine tribute to your 
newspaper ability. Wishing you con- 
tinued success, I am 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK McCabe. 


BETTER AND BETTER 


To Epiror & PuBLISHER: Permit me 
to congratulate you on the merger of 
The Fourth Estate with Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER. Always supreme in its field, the 
position of Eprtor & PUBLISHER is now 
stronger than ever. Newspaper men 
everywhere must be gratified at the 
merger. To paraphrase our old friend, 
the late Dr. Coué, “Day by day, in every 
way, Epiror & PuBLISHER is getting 
better and better.” 

Joun C. Kien. 


A NATURAL SEQUENCE 


To Enprtor & PuBLISHER: Congratula- 
tions on your consolidating The Fourth 
Estate with Evrror & PuspiisHER. This 
is the natural sequence as you have been 
building solidly for years. Epiror & 
PUBLISHER has been a great asset to 
every newspaper in America. You have 
been their champion and adherence to 
your policy will continue Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER supreme. Your publication has 
done more for newspapers than any 
agency I know of in this country. 

A, SCHAEFER, 
President Morning ‘Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


OPPOSITION ELIMINATED 


To Epitor & PuBLISHER: I was great- 
ly surprised to see that you had at last 
consolidated The Fourth Estate. I be- 
lieve that this will certainly eliminate all 
opposition in your field. 

Epwarp Gans, Publisher, 
Fall River (Mass.) Globe. 


ONE STRONG ADVOCATE 


To Eprtor & PupLisHER: I congratu- 
late you on acquiring The Fourth Estate 
and combining it with Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. 

Fourth Estate has had a great history, 
although in recent years its position has 
been dimmed somewhat. In my opinion 
it is better to have one leading trade pub- 
lication serving the newspaper and adver- 
tising interests in a big way than several 
which dissipate their energy without get- 
ting anywhere. 

Eprtor & PuBLISHER under your own- 
ership has made rapid strides. It should 
go a long way yet with this consolida- 
tion. 

Dan A. Carrot. 


and The 


Fourth Estate 


JUST AS IT SHOULD BE 


To Epitor & PusBLISHER: Sincerest 
congratulations upon your absorption of 
The Fourth Estate. That was a master 
stroke. You are now in the unique posi- 
tion of being without competition—in 
other words, monarch of all you survey. 


That’s great stuff and just as it should | 


be. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. BLuyTHE. 


BEST WISHES 


To Epitor & PuslisHER: Mighty in- 
teresting news the Associated Press 
brings of you acquiring control of The 
Fourth Estate and combining it with 
Epitor & PuBLIsHER. Best wishes to 
the entire staff. 

James C. LATIMER, 
Farmville (Va.) Herald. 


BEST WISHES 


To Eprror & PusiisHEeR: I note that 
starting with your Dec. 3 issue The 
Fourth Estate has been absorbed by 
your own magazine. Allow me to con- 
gratulate you upon your new connection 
and offer my best wishes for your con- 
tinued success. 


CuarLes E. TowNSsEND, 
Editor, The Car Card. 


BOHEMIA AND GINSPIRATION 


To Epiror & PusrisHEerR: Enough bad gin is 
drunk nightly in the name of good literature to 
keep both national political conventions afloat 
for a week. God only knows how many good 
newspaper men have offered themselves as 
sacrifices to the tradition that liquor and lo- 
quacity conceive, incubate and develop upper 
case Writing. The total must compare un- 
favorably with. the number of young lawyers 
who think they will be Daniel Websters if 
they can attain his reputed alcoholic content. 

I rise to take friendly exception to Phil 
Schuyler’s portrait of New York’s newspaper 
Bohemia, because I fear that some young cub 
who is now working nights on “his own stuft’’ 
in Benton Harbor, Mich., or Elkhart, Ind., 
may take the story to heart and enroll for a 
course in bootleg liquor as the shortest cut to 
success as novelist, playright or ncet. 

Since Schuyler brought me into this Bohe- 
mia, I’d like to get it into the record that: (1) 
I don’t live in Greenwich Village, but in far- 
thest Brooklyn, whither I moved to get some 
work done; (2) I have never been in a reputed 
resort of the literati known as Monetta’s; (3) 
I have cold sweats at the sight of a chess 
board (4) I break the Prohibition Law about 
a dozen times a year, and haven’t been blotto 
since the Armistice. 

All writing (including this note) is the re- 
sult of egotism. I have a theory that men 
express their egotism in love, drink, talk, writ- 
ing and other work. With a few exceptions, 
the more fluent they are in one form, the less 
they have left to express in another. 

From my limited observation, I would guess 
that thousands of good novels. plays and poems 
have been spattered on the tables and floors of 
New York’s Bohemia, to be swept out with the 
cigarette stubs in the morning—unless mopped 
up the night before by some relatively abstemi- 
ous listener-in. 

It is an axiom that all good newspapers are, 
in essence, the expression of one man’s per- 
sonality, How much more so must be the 
novels, plays and poems that thousands of dis- 
contented newspaper folk talk about writing? 

Liquor, as liquor, for relaxation and pleas- 
ure, yes—when it’s reliable! But liquor as in- 
spiration isn’t it a slightly sophomoric regur- 


gitation of Herr Mencken’s second sermon 
after Epiphany? 
Paut Sirron, 
New York World. 


IMPROVED A. B. C. REPORTS 


To Epitor & PusiisHeR: I wonder how 
many publishers saw any connection between 
the closing sentence of the paper read before 
the A.A.A.A. meeting at Washington by 
Ernest Elmo Calkins and their worries over 
Shopping News publications. Here is the sen- 
tence: 

“Rotten advertising running in publications 
alongside of sound advertising will affect the 
sound and cause it to rot in the public mind.” 

Not long ago I got curious over the state of 
mind of a merchant who took considerable time 
to get out and boost for a Shopping News. The 
curiosity was aroused because he is not an ad- 
vertiser himself. He runs a high class ladies’ 
furnishing store and seldom uses any space. 

And I found that he was enthusiastic about 
Shopping News advertising because it is the 
rule of most of these publications to run no 
advertising that carries comparative prices. 

It set me to thinking and I recalled a very 
interesting interview you published not long 
ago from the advertising manager of J. C. 
Penney & Co., in which he complained of the 
damage to advertising that comes from com- 
parative prices. 

You never see $50 suits advertised for $20 
in a Penney advertisement. You never see 
such comparisons in any well regulated Shop- 
ping News controlled by merchants. 

I wonder how many Shopping News sus- 


pensions there might be if publishers and me 
chants could get together in many towns a 
agree to cut out comparative prices. 

And if that is not enough to kill off the 
free distribution sheets that are a thorn in t 
flesh: of so many publishers perhaps the elim 
ination of some high pressure  circulatior 
methods would help some. 

Who is to blame if the advertisers have b 


pak 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations has don 
much to improve the tone of circulation state 
ments but it has a long way to go yet 
its audit reports tell a true story in all cases 
O. C. Harn, managing director of the A. B, C 
in an address not long ago blamed advertiser 
for not taking quality of circulation more into 
account in buying space. 

But it would take the proverbial Philadel 
phia lawyer along with an expert auditor ¢ 
tell from the average A. B. C. audit whethe 
the circulation is sold as a result of reader i 
terest or high pressure promotion that cost 
more than the subscriber pays. 

And yet how simple it would be for th 
A. B. C. to require from all publishers ar 
ordinary auditor’s balance sheet showing circu 
lation receipts and disbursements, Any a2 
vertiser ought to be able to tell. at a glance 
from an audit showing expense items, inclu 
ing rebates and bonus payments, amounting © 
more than the circulation receipts, that there 
something rotten besides advertising copy 
showing comparative prices. 

I can put my fingers on audit reports in 
own files certifying to “net paid circulation” 
more than one city that was in no sense 
through reader interest. Furthermore these 
same files contain letters from advertisers a 
mitting that they had been deceived by these 
reports because they neither had time nor op- 
portunity to learn the truth that the audits ald 
not reveal, 

There is plenty of room for constr 
efforts on the part of conservative advertisers 
and honest publishers to build up a little more 
confidence in newspapers. And one of 
best vehicles for co-operative effort, it see 
to me, would be the splendidly conceived 
well organized Audit Bureau of Circulations 
its work were done a little more thoroughl 
and a little fairer to its advertiser members 
as well as to publishers. 


C. F. Warre, % 
Publisher San Pedro Daily Pilot, 
fe, 


PRINTED DESPITE FLOOD . 


To Epiror & Pustisuer: We in northern 
Vermont have read with interest what has 
been published in your periodical regarding . 
coverage of the Vermont flood situation by the 
staff men of various out of state newspapers. 

We also have noticed what has been pi 
lished relative to how the flood affected Ver- 
mont newspapers. In one article in EprTor & 
PuBLISHER, the statement was made that the 
St. Albans Messenger was “put out of busi- 
ness” or words to that effect. May we cor- 
rect this? ¥ 

The Evening Messenger has a leased A. 
wire from Boston. This wire went out 
noon on Thursday, Noy. 3 Unsuccessful 
forts were made to get another wire throug 
to Boston, This failing we tried the Canadian 
Press at Montreal but they could do nothing 
for us. St. Albans was isolated; there was no 
getting around that. All we had here was o: 
telephone wire to East Fairfield, some 10 mile 
east. We had nothing north into Canada—the 
boundary line is but 15 miles away—nothing 
south to Burlington, and, of course, nothing 
west. The Postal had no lines. Thursday 
night the Western Union succeeded in getting 
one line through to Montreal. The Centr 
Vermont Railway—headquarters offices are in 
this city—had only one line open and this was 
to Essex Junction, 24 miles south. 

Friday morning dawned, cold and damp. 
A, P. operatcr was on duty but he had 1 
wire; there were no prospects of getting on 
Reporters were sent through the Missisquoi 
valley so the Messenger could fill up on local 
and county news but the people wanted to know 
what was going on in gtlien parts of the state. 
We used the one wire to Montreal as much 
possible asking the A. P. for copy overh 
either from Boston or Montreal. The lone 
U. wire could not be used exclusively by th 
press, however, as hundreds of commer 
messages were piling up here; the clearing 
point of northern Vermont. 

Finally as the last resort we wired an “SOS’ 
to the Canadian Marconi Company at Montreal, 
operators of radio station CFCF, asking them 
to broadcast anything they had on the flood % 
12:30 that afternocn. 

We arranged and had installed a 
receiving set and tuned in on CFCF. 
the news furnished the Marconi Company — 
the Montreal Gazette and Associated and 
Canadian Press agencies. We also received 
noon stock quotations and were able to put 
creditable sheet on the street that evenin 
Saturday we did the same thing and a 
published a fairly good paper, although all 
tions were hand set as we had no electric pow 
until Sunday and the press was run from 
power furnished by a tractor. Our record of 
more than 60 years of continuous publication 
remains unbroken. 

Sunda 


-= 


a 
; 


Messenger had ever published a Sunday 
tion. 

Monday we had the leased wire again 

operation and power part of the day. 

Jos. H. Founratn, 

News Editor, St. Albans Messeng 
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The Power of The Dallas News 
Among the People of Texas 
is Greater Today Than Ever 


N four out of eleven months of 1927 The Dallas 

Morning News, week-days, established new high 
marks for circulation. Not merely new records for this 
year. New records for all the years. 


Never has any other Dallas paper, even by its own 
statement, come within 20,000 of The News’ average for 


last month. 


The News’ percentage of leadership in its field is the 
highest in years. | 


Your advertising opportunity has grown with your 
selling opportunity in this f ast-multiplying market. 


Che Dallas Morning News 


Supreme in the Dallas Territory 


City—Suburbs—Country 
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A. H. WALTERS DEAD 


Publisher of Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune 
Victim of Long Illness 


Anderson H. Walters, president and 
editor of the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune 
died at Memorial Hospital in Johnstown, 
Dec. 7, of a complication of diseases. He 
was 65 years old. 

Mr. Walters had been publisher of the 
Tribune for 25 years. He was active in 
politics and was four times elected to 
Congress. He was one of the first pub- 
lishers in Pennsylvania to bar liquor and 
objectionable patent medicine advertising 
from his paper, and was a supporter of 
woman’s suffrage and prohibition. 

The Tribune will continue under 
Walter W. Krebs, a nephew of Mr. 
Walters, who has been in active charge 
of the paper for the past two years. 


EUGENE SPAULDING 


Eugene Willard Spaulding, for 25 
years advertising director of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Country Gentleman 
and the Saturday Evening Post, died at 
his home in New York, Dec. 14, after a 
long illness. Mr. Spaulding was born 
in Palmyra, O., in 1858, and had engaged 
in advertising work in New York for 55 
years. He was advertising manager of 
the Cosmopolitan prior to his engagement 
by the Curtis Publishing Company. He 
retired in 1912, following a breakdown 
brought on by overwork. 


JAMES MURRAY ALLISON 


James Murray Allison, New York 
correspondent for the Cincinnati (O.) 
Times-Star, died Dec. 14, in New York, 
after an operation for paralysis of the 
intestines. Mr. Allison had worked in 
New York for the last 20 years, and 
was widely known in the Middle West 
for his descriptions of the city, written 
as a daily column. He was 57 years old. 


HARRY A. COLEMAN 


Harry Atwood Coleman, 60, well- 
known newspaperman and manager of 
the Congressional Information Bureau, 
died Dec. 14, in Washington, D 


Obituary 


Ca WALLACE JOHNSTON, 41, 
‘ died recently in the Oil City, Pa., 
hospital, of heart trouble. Until a few 
weeks before his death he was news 
editor of the Oil City Derrick, resigning 
to become manager of radio station 
WLBW at Oil City. 

Cuartes C. Hitrs Prapopy, 65, cor- 
respondent of Salem (Mass.) News, 
died Dec. 6. 

Mrs. Atice R. FINNEY, widow of 
George E, Finney, for many years edi- 
tor of the Martinsville (Ind.) Democrat, 
died at her home in Martinsville, Dec. 
7. Two sons, Frank and Fred, now pub- 
lishers of the Democrat, survive. Mr. 
Finney died in 1916. 

Wiuutam Beers, 85, died at Oregon 
City, Ore., Dec. 3. Mr. Beers was for 
28 years a typesetter on the Oregonian 
and other Portland newspapers. 

J. W. SHERMAN, 75, who came to 
Colorado in 1900 from Osceola, . Ia., 
where he had been engaged in the news- 
paper business for about 20 years, and 
who owned papers at Rocky Ford, 
Saguache and Calhan, Col., died at the 
‘home of his son L. F. Sherman, Love- 
land, Col., Nov. 26. 

Mrs. Mary S. Durr, 76, mother of 
E. S. Duff, editor of the Newcomerstown 
(O.) Index, died at her home in that 
place on Dec. 11. 


James RusseLtt ALLEN, head of the 
Manchester Evening News and a director 
of the Manchester Guardian, died on 
Nov. 24 in his 67th year. 

R. E. Arter Wricut, for the past 
eighteen years on the London Evening 
News, and previously editor of the 
Shefiield. Evening Star, died in London 
on Nov. 28, aged 60. 

MartTIN OSTERHOLM, 65, a teacher in 


Editor 


Heidelberg University at Tiffin, O., and 
a former part owner of the Omaha Bee, 
died recently at Tiffin. He founded the 
Nebraska Publishing Company at 
Lincoln, Neb., and the Swedish-Ameri- 
can Book Company at Omaha. 

BENJAMIN F. ArriINnGTon, 72, chief 
editor of the Salem (Mass.) News from 
1881 to 1920, died of pneumonia at his 
home in Lynn recently. 


COMPOSITE STYLE BOOK 
COMPILED FOR CUBS 


(Continued from page 14) 


big question mark sticking out of the 
printed page to pique the reader’s curi- 
osity. 

“Tf there are questions that can’t be 
answered at the moment or developments 
to be watched another day, make a note 
for the editor. 

“Never fail to include all names that 
have relation to the incident. Names are 
news. But while you are including all 
names you legitimately can, don’t harm 
the innocent by dragging them into a 
disagreeable story. This doesn’t mean to 
leave out names essential to the story. 

“Get the feature angles into stories. 
The right detail adds vividness and car- 
ries conviction. Color and human 
interest are to be eagerly sought. Avoid 
the habit of beginning every story with 
the deadly formula: 

““Tohn J. Jones, 20, 16 Mount. Pleas- 
ant street, and Sadie Brown, 20, 15 Wing 
street, were—etc.’ 


“Avoid anonymous interviews. Pin 
your facts on your authority. Don't 
make the Standard or Mercury say 
things they aren’t responsible for. Use 
direct quotes whenever possible. 

“Avoid editorial comment. Be impar- 


tial and critical. 

“Avoid exaggeration, don’t cry ‘Wolf, 

“Always accept news items from out- 
siders gratefully. Some may be worth- 
less, but encouragement may some day 
mean a big story. 

“Don’t make promises you can’t fulfill. 
Frequently inquirers have been led to 
believe they were being promised a 
photographer, when the best a reporter 
could do was to submit a memorandum 
of the request to the desk. Frequently a 
reporter has jollied an individual into 
believing an item will be kept out of or 
put into the newspaper, when the best 
the reporter can do is to carry the re- 
quest to the desk. Such misunderstand- 
ing leads to more ill feeling than refusal 
in the first place. Reporters should be 
clear and frank in dealing with such sit- 
uations. 

“Don’t use the telephone when a per- 
sonal call will bring a more vivid story. 

“Keep the press agent out of the news- 
paper. Generally speaking all projects 
with commercial aspect should be care- 
fully scrutinized.” 

_ The system used by the Detroit News 
in preparing copy is sensible. As _ set 
down in the style book, it follows: 

“Use the typewriter. See that the keys 
are clean. Use triple space. Write on 
one side of the paper. Do not paste 
sheets together, Leave wide margins on 
both sides and at the top. Write your 
name and a brief description of the story 
in two or three words at top of first 
sheet. Number sheets. Never write per- 
pendicularly in the margin. Never divide 
a word from one page to another, and 
if possible do not divide a word from 
one line to the next. Try to make each 
page end with a completed paragraph to 
aid the composing room in setting the 
story in ‘takes.’ When necessary to write 
in long hand, underscore wu and over- 
score #, and print proper names and 
unusual words. Ring periods or write x 
to stand for them. When there is a 
chance that a word intentionally mis- 
spelled . will be changed by the printer, 
write Follow Copy in the margin. In- 
dent deeply for paragraphs. Use an end- 
mark to indicate your story is completed. 

“Save time for your office by care in 
writing and editing. A little thought be- 
fore setting down a sentence will save 
you the trouble of rewriting, and the copy 
reader reading, untidy copy. 
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Get the “A-B-C” 


of Indianapolis 
Newspaper Values 


from the Impartial 
A. B.C. Reports 


HE AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS, through its reports, 
gives you a clear, impartial picture 
of the comparative values of Indian- 
apolis newspapers. 


Compare the total daily circulations 
of the three papers. (Note the over- 
whelming public preference for The 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS)... . Then 
note how Carrier-Delivered circula- 
tion is distinguished from Street ‘ 
Sales. (The News has more home- 
delivered city circulation than both 4 
other Indianapolis dailies combined.) 5 


Study the ratios of city circulation to 
circulation in the surrounding terri- 
tory. (Both types of circulation are 
essential in this 2,000,000 population i 
market.) The NEWS, emphatically a4 
first in city circulation, has the most # 
consistent ratio of suburban and 4 
country circulation. | 


A thorough study of these A.B.C. 
reports is sure to strengthen your 
understanding and appreciation of : 
The NEWS as the dominant adver- 
tising medium in this rich market. 


Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS — 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


. DAN A. CARROLL . ; Hee 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. Chicago: 


ne E 
The Tower Building f 
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I would certainly vote for the new 


Ionic type. I read the articles in the 
two styles of type and compared them | 
very carefully yesterday and the Ionic 
is certainly much plainer. I believe it 
will be a very great help to anyone | 
who may have any difficulty in read- | 
ing easily. At the same time it is a 
better looking type than the old style.” 


“T think the new Ionic type is much 
more legible than the old. I am greatly 
jin favor of the change.” — George 
Robertson, Sr., South Bend, Ind. 

“It is fine, bright and clear and does 
not blur. I like it.”—Christopher C. 
Bradley, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y.—Commis- 
sioner of Public gay oe ieee a 
Treasurer of 


“Tt is a stronger and more vigorous 
type and much easier on the eyes.”— 


Charles Phillips, Notre Dame, Ind.— 


Professor of English at Notre Dame 
University. 

“I think the new type is fine. It is 
much more restful to the eyes and re- 
ee oi effort in reading.’—Will 

outh Bend. Ind.—Attorney 


“The new type seems much easier 
to read because it stands out better.” 
—A. W. Magnuson, Columbus, Ohio. 

“The new type is much better. It is 
much easier on the eyes—especially 
the eyes of old people. In the case of 
young persons probably it doesn’t 
make so much difference, but it does, 
it seems to me, in the case of those 


—C. C. Cauble, Mishawaka I I Mc lige. 2 mature.’—Dr. T. J. Curtin, 
Principal, Mishawaka High § I lNh,’, Mass. 

“It rests my eyes to rez ‘ew type is bound to give 
page seems so much cleane| © TRADE MARK © | re reading comfort to the 
no confusion with the new | id cause less eye-strain.”— 
comparing the page of Monde .Tipp, 82 N. High St., Colum- 
in the new type with the page wc CCU HULU nl Lae 
Saturday’s edition in the old type : The sooner the Eagle is printed in 


there seemed to be a confusion of vi- 
sion in reading the columns of the 
Saturday edition. I do not know what 
it is, but the sense of so many col- 
umns of reading matter presented on 
the same page is gone. Each story 
stands out distinct and alone. I am 
sure it will be a great help to the news 
reading people of Akron. It makes it 
a greater pleasure to read the stories 
in the new type. It will be beneficial 
to both children and adults to read 
the paper printed in the new type.’”— 
George McCord, Akron, Ohio—Suwper- 
ntendent of Schools. 

“You followed my wishes in chang- 
ing the type because I was one of 
those who filled out one of the ballots 
and voted for the change. I could see 
that it was going to be an improve- 
ment but I didn’t realize that the 
change would make the paper as easy 
to read as it has.’—Chief Justice 
Olson, of Municipal Court—Chicago, 
Til. 

“T much ‘prefer to read column two 
(the new type), which is not only 
larger but blacker and so much more 
distinct to the eye. We appreciate 
your exceeding kindness in giving us 
such a variety of useful knowledge and 
the desire to make it readable.’”’—M. A. 
Bradley, Pittsfield, Mass. 

“The new Ionic type is easily read 
and it seems to rest the eyes. I took 
a census of opinion in one of my jour- 
nalism classes and in a class of thirty, 
favor for Ionic was unanimous.’”— 
John M. Cooney, Notre Dame, Ind.— 
Dean of the School of Journalism, 
Notre Dame University. 

“T am 88 years old and am glad for 
a type I can see. I am certainly in fa- 
vor of the new Ionic type.’”—J. L. 
Gregg, Milford, Ind. 

“It possesses two distinct features: 
First, its practicability; second, its ar- 
tistic appearance. From the practical 
point it offers a more restful and more 
readable type than has been given the 
public in its newspapers before and 
will make the reading of newspapers, a 
practice in which all are engaged, a 
real pleasure. From the artistic point 
of view it adds much to the general 
appearance of the newspaper, increas- 
ing its appeal.’—Dr. Laura Lane 
Lingelbach, Philadelphia, Pa.—Mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Board of Pub- 
lic Education. 

“T am in favor of the change. It is 
clear and fine. I am glad to see the 
improvement. Ionic is certainly much 
more readable.’—H. W. Eldredge, 
South Bend, Ind. 

“IT wish to congratulate you upon 
the big favor and the benefit you will 
confer upon your readers by the 
change to Ionic No. 5.’—Joseph C. 
Elger, Pittsfield, Mass. 

“I prefer the Ionic for one reason. 
I wear double lens glasses and the 
type is so much larger and darker that 
it is much easier for me to read.”— 
Louis Miller, South Bend, Ind. 

“The new type is a great improve- 
ment for the paper, a pleasant relief 
to the readers.”—Richard Kelly, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.—Chief Narcotic Inspector 
in the Syracuse District. 

“The new type is darker, bigger, 
brighter and easier to read, and that 
is what people want. The easier it is 
to read the _ better."—Charles S. 
Coombs, Syracuse, N. Y.—Chief of Fire 
Department. 


lonic 


When the question has been put to 
them, newspaper readers have 
voted ten to one in favor of 
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BECAUSE 
IT IS MORE LEGIBLE 


yc a 


ARE YOU USING IT? 


BROOKLYN, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


pea ae 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


NEW YORK 
NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 


“T believe you have made a good | 


choice of type faces. The Enterprise 
this morning had a really metro- 
politan appearance.”—Raymond Best, 
Riverside, Cal.—Attorney. 

“The new type is better, brighter, 
clearer and easier to read. I like it 
much better.’—Charles B. Johnson, 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Record Clerk, City 
Clerk’s Office. 

“T like the new type very much. I 
think it is plainer than the old type 
and easier to read. It is especially so 
to me since I must wear glasses.”— 
Edward Smith, South Bend, Ind.— 
Supt. of School Buildings. 

“T and my whole family prefer to 
read the new type as indicated in col- 
umn two of the ballot.”—Hugo Jack- 
mert, Pittsfield, Mass. 

“The new type is much easier on the 
eyes. It is clearer and shows a greater 
contrast.”—Clyde S. Reed, 108 S. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

“We think the new Ionic type saves | 
the eyes.”’—Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Wood- 


| worth, South Bend, Ind. 


“IT am in favor of the new type. It 
is of a more definite class, leaving a 
clearer impression than the old style. 


It certainly is much neater.”—Bud | 


Boeringer, South Bend, Ind. 


“The new type is easier on the eyes 
and not half as fatiguing as the style 
it supersedes. I am past eighty-two 
now and my eyesight is not as good 
as it used to be, so I am thankful for 
the new type dress. It enables me to 
read without feeling any strain on my 
eyes. I find the new type can be read 
with ease. It also reduces strain and 
fatigue and adds materially to the 
pleasure of reading. In fact, it invites 
reading. Its even tone is restful to the 
eyes but not monotonous.”’—Charles 
F. Bower, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“T like the appearance of the new 
type very well.”"—John Chess Ells- 
worth, South Bend, Ind. 

“The new type is restful. The eye 
strain is relieved.”—Dr. Thomas J. 
Norton, Pittsfield, Mass. 

“T have weak eyes and therefore 
prefer the new Ionic type.”—Rosa Ad- 
rion, South Bend, Ind. 

“T like the new type better. It 
catches the eye quicker, probably be- 
cause it has the appearance of being 
blacker. The sharper contrast be- 
tween the paper and ink makes it 
more rcadable.”—I. E. White Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

“Number two (Ionic) is my choice.” 


|—Dr. F. P. Simpson, Pittsfield, Mass. 


the new type the better it will be for 
all your readers, I am sure. We have 
felt the eye strain for some time and 
will welcome the change in print.’”— 
Mr. and Mrs. Drake Brockway, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

“The new type is much clearer and 
easier to read than the old type. For 
the good of the eyes of the public, to 
whom you are catering, the best and 
most readable type should be used and 
I hope you will change to the new.”— 
Dr. O. L. Bartlett, Pittsfield, Mass. 

“It is much easier to read and much 
neater than the old type.’ — Mrs. 
Dorothy Martin, 1217 S. Indian Ave., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

“By all means change to the new 
type as given in the Eagle on Monday 
and Tuesday. It is what I have been 
thinking of asking for sincé years have 
dimmed my reading sight and made it 
more difficult to make out the smaller 
type on the paper. You will certainly 
do a great favor to a numerous class 
of readers by making the change.’— 
James Graham, Pittsfield, Mass. 

“I like the new type. It is much 
more legible than the old style type.” 
—Sol Seches, Memphis, Tenn. 

“I have read your paper every day 
for 20 years, even having it follow me 
when I have gone on a vacation, and 
I for one wish to thank you for the 
big improvement resulting from the 
adoption of the new type. After read- 
ing the paper this morning, ‘the first 
one with Ionic, I noticed my eyes were 
not nearly as tired as they usually 
are after reading the paper through. 
Again we say, ‘Good for The Post- 
Standard, our fine morning paper.’” 
—Miss Katherine M. Butcher, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.—Former City Missionary. 

“Thank. you for the large type you 
are using now. It sure is a treat for 
my eyes. I have read The Daily News 
for forty years.”—Mrs. W. E. Cole- 
man, Springfield, Ill. 

“T like the new type immensely. It 
is a decided improvement over the 
old.”—Miss M. Louise Hawksworth, 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Ezecutive of the 
Americanization League. 

“T have no doubt that the new type, 
when it appears all through your 
paper, will take your readers by storm. 
It will help to make the Eagle still 
more famous, and will give such of 
your readers as are a little near sighted 
a chance to read your valuable paper 
more thoroughly.’—H. H. Stutz, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

“I consider it a great improvement.” 
—S. F: Carter, Houston, Texas—Presi- 
dent, Second National Bank. 

“TI am eighty years old and soon will 
be unable to read the Number one 
type—the present variety. Help us 
old folks!”—William May, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

“T have been reading The News for 
more than twenty years and I can tell 
you that I am happy over this latest 
improvement. I must confess that the 
old type was difficult to read. Thanks 
for making it easier.’—Gen. Abel 
Davis, Chicago, Ill—Vice President, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company. 

“Tt makes the paper very much eas- 
ier to read.”—R. C. Green, Chicago, 
| Ill.— Salesman. 

“The old type viewed in comparison, 
is blurred.”—Mrs. J. Benjamin Brown, 
| 115 N. Vancouver Ave., Tulsa, Okla.— 
| President, American Legion Auziliary. 
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RADIO TO HERALD NEW 
DODGE MODEL 


Will Rogers, Paul Whiteman, Fred 


Stone and Al Jolson Will Perform on 
Radio as First Project of 
“Victory” Advertising 


At a cost of more than $1,000 a minute, 
Will Rogers, Fred Stone, Paul White- 
man and Al Jolson will be broadcast over 
the country from four different sections 
of the United States for one hour after 
10.30 pm. Jan. 4. A link-up of 33 
broadcasting stations and 12,000 miles of 
telephone wire will be used by Dodge 
Brothers in this first step of their pro- 
gram to advertise the new Victory Six. 
The program will include a large news- 
paper and magazine campaign. 

Mr. Rogers, in California, will hear 
himself introduced from New York, and 
will introduce Mr. Jolson, in New Or- 
leans. Paul Whiteman and his band will 
broadcast from New York, and Fred 
Stone from Chicago. The fees of the 
four performers will amount to $25,000. 
Telephone and mechanical facilities will 
cost over $35,000, and the station time 
will amount to about $7,600. 

Two transcontinental circuits will be 
used—one to serve the broadcasting sta- 
tions and another to transmit the pro- 
grams of the performers to New York, 
* where they will be distributed to the sta- 
tions over the first circuit. In addition, 
a third circuit will be maintained in case 
of emergency. : 

The performance is announced as the 
costliest radio program thus far presented. 


OFFER FAIR TRADE BILL 


Capper and Kelly Ask for Legalization 
of Resale Contracts 


A bill to legalize contracts on resale 
price, standardizing the prices of trade- 
marked goods, was introduced in Con- 
gress Dec. 6 by Senator Capper of Kan- 
sas, and Representative Clyde Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, sponsors of the original 
Capper-Kelly bill, to the same purpose. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association recently added their endorse- 
ments of this legislation to those adopted 
by 600 commercial organizations previ- 
ously. 

The bill provides that goods may be 
sold without regard to resale agreements 
in case of closing out of stock, disposal 
of damaged goods, and bankruptcy. It 
also prohibits price agreements between 
producers, wholesalers, or retailers. 


PLAN ICE CAMPAIGN 


Industries Found Radio Advertising 
Disappointing 


The National Association of Ice In- 
dustries plans the largest advertising cam- 
paign yet waged by it for 1928. Ata 
recent meeting of the New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio Ice Association and 
the Western New York Ice Publicity As- 
sociation, Leslie Smith, secretary of the 
National Association told members that 
there are 10,500,000 automobiles in the 
United States, and only 10,000,000 ice 
boxes. 

Julius W. Zwickel, secretary of the 
Publicity Association, told the convention 
that excellent results had been obtained 
from the use of newspaper advertising in 
Buffalo, while attempts to advertise over 
the radio had proved disappointing. 


TO CONTINUE CAMPAIGN 


Westinghouse Announces Advertising 
Plans for 1928 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company will continue its all- 
newspaper plan advertising campaign dur- 
ing 1928, Edward S. Swasey, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fuller & Smith Advertising 
Agency, told the Cleveland Advertising 
Club recently. Mr. Swasey addressed the 
club on “Two Tasks of Advertising.” 

In handling the Westinghouse business, 
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Mr. Swasey said, his firm placed more 
than 2,800 ads, mostly full pages, during 
1927, and also conducted several hundred 
local campaigns. The 1927 campaign 
was an experiment which had proved the 
value of newspaper advertising, he said. 


Virginia to Advertise 

The state of Virginia will spend $100,- 
000 for advertising in 1928, Elmer O. 
Fippen, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Conservation and Development Com- 
mission, told the Richmond Advertising 
Club in an address recently. Special 
attention will tbe directed to attracting 
tourists to Virginif, with a view to 
“selling” them the state as a home. 


Ask State Budget 


A half-million dollars to spend for ad- 
vertising the state of Colorado is being 
sought by the All Colorado, Inc., a new 
organization. H. M. Harms of Sterling, 
Colorado, is the secretary. 


Cloth Makers Organize 


Cloth manufacturers in the north of 
England have formed the English Serge 
Manufacturers’ Association to advertise 
the merits of English serge co-operatively. 
Conditions in the trade have been bad 
for some time, with most mills running on 
half-time. 


Considering Advertising 

The latest N. E. A. bulletin carries the 
news that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company is considering the inauguration 
of a national advertising campaign, and 
suggests that publishers write to the com- 
pany, furnishing explanations of why such 
a program would be profitable and 
practicable for Western Union. 


Promote Cleanliness 


The Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers, at its annua] meet- 
ing at the Biltmore Hotel, New York 
City, last week, voted to spend $1,250,000 
in the next two years in newspaper and 
magazine advertising. The project will 
be undertaken as a co-operative adver- 
tising campaign. 


Distributes Booklet 


_The Association of National Adver- 
tisers has recently issued as a booklet a 
digest of the practices, policies and 
opinions of 66 of its member companies 
on “Selling to Syndicates, Chain Stores, 
and Mail Order Houses.” 


Wendell Paige Ad Manager 


J. R. Wendell is announced as the new 
advertising manager of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company. W. K. Towers and 
D. B. Skinner are no longer connected 
with this concern. 


To Observe Ad Week 

The International Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives and the 
International Advertising Association will 
co-operate again this year in observing 
Advertising Week, the third week in 
January. Member clubs have been asked 
to give appropriate programs at that time. 


Intelligent direction 
Accurate presentation 
Aggressive solicitation 


Is your national advertising 
department interested in the 
above sort of representation? 
Why not get our complete 
proposition? 


110 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please mail complete propo- 


sition for National Advertis- 
ing Representation. No ob- 
ligation. 


Fort Worth , 
West Texas e 


A market NO marketer of merchandise 
with National or Sectional distribution 
can afford to overlook. 


Fort Worth and West Texas 
Trading Area—with its population of 


1,941,565 


West Texas 
Fort Worth’s Trade Area 
Native born white. 96.8% 


Foreign born white 2.1% 
Negro 1.1% 


City of Fort Worth 


Native born white. .80% 
Foreign born white 6% 
Negro 
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“Above Percentages Taken 1920 Census” 


Can Be Covered and Controlled 
Through the Columns of the 


The Largest Circulation in Texas 
or the South with over — 


125,000 


NET PAID DAILY CIRCULATION 
Just a NEWSPAPER 


N OY) Contests 


Premiums 
Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Schemes 


AMON G. CARTER 
President and Publisher 


A. L. SHUMAN ‘ 
Vice-President and Adv. Dir. — 
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On} QUISVILLE. 
KENTUCKY ~ 


Plans are being laid for 


‘The Greatest 
AUTO SHOW 


ever staged south of the Ohio River 


January 15th to 21st 


Automotive Dealers have already started planning to make 1928 
their biggest and most successful year. Their first move was to 
advance the date of Louisville’s 1928 Auto Show. 


This will arouse intense public interest in automotive products at the 
earliest possible date in 1928, and enable Louisville Auto Dealers to 
make Hundreds of sales several weeks earlier than heretofore. 


Every year The Courier-Journal and Louisville Times publish 
the major share of Automotive advertising in Louisville. For 
the first 11 months in 1927 these progressive newspapers made 
a gain, Daily and Sunday combined, of over 156,000 agate 
lines; and the other Louisville newspapers, Daily and Sunday 


The Courier-Journal will : 2 
bublish its Big Auto Show combined, showed a LOSS of over 173,000 agate lines—The 
Vumber on Sunday, Jan- R lt fR ] 1 
tary 15th and a nvid-week esu Oo esults- 


Auto Show Number will be 
ublished by these news- 
bapers Wednesday, January 
\8th. 


K 
Forms for the Sunday Show é 4 So nV cr y_/ Dour al 
Vumber close January 10th 
md for the mid-week Show 
Vumber forms close January 


l4th. 


FORMER ASSOCIATE 
JOINS SCHMID’S STAFF 


Ray South and Walter Hoots Now 
with Chicago Herald & Examiner 
— Other Appointments 
Announced 


Ray S. South, for many years circula- 
tion manager of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News, and more recently of the Age- 
Herald, has been appointed assistant cir- 
culation director of the Chicago Herald 
& Examiner. Walter E. Hoots, former 
city circulation manager of the Baltimore 
(Md.) News, has been appointed by J. 
M. Schmid, director of circulation of the 
Hearst newspapers, to take charge of the 
Herald & Examiner home delivery de- 


partment. i 
Mr. South was formerly associated 
with Mr. Schmid or the Indianapolis 


(Ind.) News. 

Mr. Hoots built up a substation system 
of home delivery in Baltimore, operating 
with half-day high school students and 
college men, which employed 1,100 boys. 
The organization. not only delivered 
papers, but put on regular circulation 
campaigns which were credited with pro- 
ducing 600 to 1,000 orders regularly. 

Mr. Hoots received his early experi- 
ence on the Decatur (Ill.) Herald, the 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star and Times and 
the Akron (O.) Press. 

A. A. Bloch, of the Herald & Exam- 
iner staff, has been appointed country 
circulation manager, and J. J. Dalzell is 
manager of circulation in the metro- 
politan area. 


CREATES NEWSIES’ FUND 


$100,000 for 


Education of Carriers 


Boston Lawyer Gives 


At a meeting of Boston (Mass.) news- 
boys at the Boston City Club recently, 
Attorney Harry E. Burroughs of that city 
announced the establishment of the Harry 
E. Burroughs Newsboys’ Foundation and 
a $100,000 fund to carry on its educational 
and philanthropic work. Attorney Bur- 
roughs 17 years ago earned the title of 
Boston’s most polite newsboy. 

The principal idea behind the founda- 
tion established by Burroughs is to give 
worthy newsboys a help toward a college 
education. At least five scholarships a 
year will be awarded for a period of three 
years and 1,000 worthy and responsible 
newsboys will be given bankbooks, the 
savings from which will be used later on 
by these boys toward the furtherance ot 
their education. 

Among those on the advisory committee 
of the Foundation are Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller, Roger Babson and Judge William 
Cushing Wait of the Massachusetts 
Supreme court. No interest will be 
charged nor will there be any legal obli- 
gation to repay the amounts advanced. to 
worthy boys, but there will be a distinct 
moral obligation on each to repay the 
amounts in after years if he is able to 
do so. Additional money prizes will be 
added to the bankbooks distributed. 

Burroughs came to Boston 24 years ago 
and started selling newspapers the day he 
arrived. He worked his way through 
Suffolk Law school, continuing to sell 
papers until he passed the bar. He won 
ee tee Traveler scholarship prize in 

Among the speakers at the City Club 
was Alexander Brin, editor of the Jewish 
Advocate and a former newsboy. 


TELEGRAM TALKS BACK 


Wis., 


scriber’s Complaints in Print 


Superior, Paper Answers Sub- 


When a subscriber quit the Superior 
(Wis.) Evenmg Telegram recently, com- 


plaining that the paper seemed to be sup- ' 


porting Al Smith for president; printed 
pictures of “half-nude ladies;” and failed 
to answer a query and to print a letter 
submitted by the subscriber, Editor 
Gordon -Ma-Quarrie printed the com- 
plaints in the paper, answered each of 
them, and co::cluded his article as follows: 

“The Telegram regrets Subscriber 


Editor & Publisher and Ihe Fourth Estate ' : 


Nelson has withdrawn his subscription, | 
reducing the Telegram circulation to; 
21,533 paid subscribers.” 

Mr. Nelson’s check arrived the next 
day, without comment. 


Using Plane Delivery 


The Cleveland Press is now using an 
airplane to deliver late editions to Detroit. 
The papers are received by dealers in 
Detroit two hours after they leave the 
plant in Cleveland. 


Fox Circulation Chief 


Hyman Fox of the editorial staff, has 
been named circulation manager of the 
Port Chester (N. Y.) Daily Item. Fox 
has been associated with his father for 
the past 14 years in distributing the local 
and New York City dailies. He was 
news editor of the New York Umiversity 
Daly News. 


Newsboys Give Ball 


The Lynn (Mass.) Newsboys Associa- 
tion will give its fifteenth annual ball on 
the evening of Jan. 6. Each year from 
one to six boys are sent to college from 
the proceeds of this ball. 


Improved Health 


George Pauling, 81-year-old carrier of 
the Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer, declares 
he has been in better health the last few 
years since taking over his son’s paper 
route than he ever was before. Pauling 
is believed to be the oldest ‘“‘newsie” in 
Indiana. 


Gives Newsies Papers 


The Scranton (Pa.) Times will again 
give away papers to regular newsboys on 
the day before Christmas. Each Times 
newsboy will be given papers to the aver- 
age of his street sales over a certain 
period. The money derived from the sale 
of these papers will go as a Christmas 
present for the youngsters. 


‘ 
Hansen in Crash 


G. A. Hansen, member of the circula- 
tion department of the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun, was slightly cut recently when a 
small car which he was driving collided 
with a furniture truck. The truck was 
turned over, but the driver escaped un- 
hurt. 


Gives Away Dogs 


The Chicago Evening American will 
give away three puppies—a male chow, 
a male Boston terrier and a female wire- 
haired terrier—to the readers who submit 
the best names for the dogs. In addition 
to the names, the readers are asked to 
submit reasons, humorous and appropriate 
for their choice of names. 


Awards Tourist Prizes 


Isabelle Fireman and H. R. Bigelow 
were announced as the winners of first 
and second prize respectively, in the Trail 
Hitters Contest conducted by James 
Braden, automobile editor of the Chicago 
Daily News. Last April the Daily News 
announced ‘a money contest in the Trail 
Hitter department for motorists who 
took trips of 2,000 miles or more and 
wrote a short account of them to the 
Daily News. 


Spans 46 Years 


The Los Angeles Times celebrated its 
46th birthday, Dec. 4. 


Adopting Tabloid Form 


The Miami Beach (Fla.) Beacon, 
weekly, on Jan. 6, will become a tabloid 
and change its name to Miami Beach Sun. 
It will be printed on magazine stock. 
Kent Watson is editor. 

i 


$10,000,000 FOR PUBLICITY 


_ The Anti-Saloon League, headquarters 
in Washington, 1). C., has started to raise 
$10,000,000 to finance, during the next five 
years, the organization’s new department 
of publicity and education. S. S. Kresge, 
of Detroit, head of the chain of five-and- 
ten-cent stores, has donated $500,000. 
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Oklahoma Cit 
VOTES 1900.29 
BOND ISSUE 
for Public lmprovements | 


Prosperity insurance for Oklahoma City and 

its trading territory was approved by 
Oklahoma City folks on November 29th 

when a $10,329,000 civic improvement bond 

issue was voted, calling for additional | 
schools, sewers, streets, fire protection, flood ; 
control surveys and the removal of railway 
tracks from the heart of the downtown 
district. 


Since 1920, Oklahoma City has had a popu- 
lation increase of approximately 64%. 
That Oklahoma City is today enjoying an 
unprecedented growth is evidenced by a 
glance at the building permits issued during 
the month of October, when the city ranked 
twelfth of all the cities in the United States. 


The recent bond issue assures a continuance 
of this progress. Oklahoma City construc- 
tion program for the next twelve months 
will exceed $27,000,000. 


Agricultural Oklahoma, too, offers a splen- } 
did opportunity for sales efforts. According a 
to early estimates by the state board of agri- A 
culture, Oklahoma farmers will enjoy a farm q 
income this year of $530,000,000 . . . an 
increase of $29,641,000 over last year’s 
bumper production. 


A thorough coverage of these two prosper- 
ous markets is easily obtained through the 
biggest two newspapers in the state .. . 
and Oklahoma’s only farm paper. 


| 


©% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Represented by BE. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Kansas City, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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ELEVEN WAYS OF SAVING WHITE PAPER 
_ ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAGES 


Cutting the Payroll Is Always Disastrous, Says T. R. Longcope, 
Boston American and Advertiser, Who Lists Other Methods 
—Charging for Classified on Line Basis Is One Way 


R. LONGCOPE, classified manager 

* of the Boston American and Adver- 
iser, has listed eleven ways in which to 
ave white paper on classified pages. 
“Our white paper cost averages 10 
ents a line,” he explained; “therefore, 
| line of white paper represents 5 two- 
ent stamps; 10 cents in carfare, or three 
elephone calls. Ten cents saved in white 
laper is even more important that 10 
ents saved in sales cost, because the 10 
ents spent on sales cost will produce 
evenue. 

“It has been my experience that, when 
_ cut was contemplated, the first thing 
one was to grasp a blue pencil in one 
and and the payroll in the other. The 
esult was always disastrous. It is better 
erhaps, to consider W.P. (White Paper) 
$ someone on the payroll with those 
litials, and use the blue pencil there.” 
Mr. Longcope’s eleven ways to save 
shite paper follow: 

“1. Many papers carry at the end of 
ach ad a time mark, which indicates the 
ay the ad expires. Very often. these 
warks require an additional line. By 
sing a proper checking system this space 
an be saved. 

“2. Charging for classified on the word 
asis, instead of the line basis, means that 
0 revenue is received for the ends of 
nes. By charging for classified on the 
ne basis the full line is paid for. 

“3. Many papers use 2-point cut-off 
wles where 1-point brass can be used. If 
paper uses sixty 2-point cut-off rules 
» a column, about 10 lines can be saved 
2 each column by using 1-point rules. 
y changing from 2-point to 1-point in 
joston we saved about $15 per day. This 
wving is equivalent to the cost of three 
lesmen per week. 


“4. A number of papers use for head- 
ings a type face that is too large, or the 
heading is leaded out too much. Con- 
siderable saving can be made by reducing 
the size of these headings. 

“9. One-inch column streamers across 
the top of the classified pages give a nice 
appearance, but can you afford them? A 
streamer over one classified page in 
Boston measures 112 lines, and when we 
figured out cost at 10 cents a line, we 
decided that it was not worth it, 

“6. Many papers are getting only 12 
lines of classified to the inch, By chang- 
ing the type face, 14 lines to the inch can 
be secured. 

“7, Deadhead ads run up the white 
paper bill considerably. If these can be 
eliminated by the reduction of errors a 
great saving can be made in white paper 
in this regard. 

“8. If the classified columns are run 
to the top of the chase and the date line 
set over one column, about 18 lines of 
space can be saved. 

“9, A great saving can be effected by 
using 9 columns to the page instead of 8. 

“10. Due to carelessness in the com- 
posing room and on the part of ad-takers 
underestimating ads, a great many ads 
are overset. Of course, when an ad runs 
over the linage quoted, the paper has to 
abide by the price quoted, This can be 
eliminated by a careful check-up before 
the ad goes in the paper and also by 
avoiding quoting the cost of the ad when- 
ever possible. 

“11. In making up the pages, the com- 
positor, when in a hurry, leads out the 
columns. With a little care, the columns 
can, in many cases, be made up entirely 
of paid advertising. 
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FURNITURE COLUMN HELPS 


lollywood (Cal.) Citizen Builds It Up 
from Three Inches to Full Column 


A furniture column, built up during the 
st few months by the Hollywood (Cal.) 
itizen, has proved an excellent source of 
come for the paper, according to J. R. 
Obin, classified manager. Dealers have 
sewise found it an effective means of 
sposing of’ used furniture. 

“In a few months we have increased 
is classification from about three inches 
day to a minimum of a full column, 
id to say that the advertisers are getting 
od results is putting it very mildly,” 
tr. Tobin declared. “Front page boxes 
d several display advertisements each 
mth are used to retain reader interest 
this column. 

“Classified is showing a very good in- 
ease in 1927 over the year 1926 on the 
tizen. It will amount to about 20 per 
at in both linage and the number of 
vertisements. We consider this to be 
mite good, since we showed an increase 
8) of about 20 per cent in 1926 over 
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USES WINDOW DISPLAY 


olution of Classified Advertisement 
Featured by Yakima Daily Republic 


Using the window of its front office for 
classified display attracted far more 
ention than anticipated, Starr Baldwin, 
ssified manager of the Yakima 
Vash.) Daily Republic and Morning 
*rald, reported to Eprror & PUBLISHER 
S week, 
The complete story of a classified ad- 
‘tisement from the time it was received 
(an order blank until it was published 
er the correct classification was told 
display. In the window were 
ced two columns of ads as set on a 


linotype, two matrices, and two finished 
stereo plates. 

In New York the Times told the same 
story in one of its Times Square office 
windows using one of the small automatic 
moving picture projectors. 


PUBLISHES TAX LIST 


20,000 Names of Property Owners in 
Arrears Placed in Daily 


Washington, D. C., newspapers tre- 
cently submitted bids for the publication 
of approximately 20,000 names in the 
classified section of property owners of 
the city in arrears in their tax payments 
for 1927. The award was made to the 
Washington Herald, the lowest bidder 
among papers with 50,000 or more cir- 
culation. The names were printed by 
the Herald Dec. 7 and 14. 

“Before this business was finally 
awarded, it was necessary for all papers 
to submit two bids,” H. D. Copp, classi- 
fied manager of the Washington Times 
and Herald, told Eprror & PuBLIsHER. 
“The first set of bids was thrown out be- 
cause two of the papers misinterpreted 
the specifications. In the first instance, 
the bids were to be made on the basis of 
rate per line, per 1,000 copies. In calling 
for new bids, this form of rate was 
omitted and the rate per line for each 
publication’s full circulation was re- 
quested.” 


CHRISTMAS GREETING ADS 


Chandler, Springfield (ill.) Journal, 
Expects to Get Two Pages This Year 


L. B. Chandler, classified manager of 
the Springfield (Ill.) State Journal, is 
selling now what he expects will amount 
to two full pages of “Christmas Greet- 
ing” advertisements. 

He worked the stunt first with success 
last year. It consists of selling space by 
the line to individuals in which they may 


send holiday wishes to their friends by 
publishing them in the classified section 
of the newspaper. 

One column is reserved for ministers. 
The remainder of the space is classified 
alphabetically, All firms, stores and busi- 
ness houses are barred from the page, the 
heading of which reads, “Greetings from 
Our Readers,” with a sub-head, “Wish- 
ing Everyone a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.” 

“Tt is a page that creates considerable 
reader attention,’ Mr. Chandler declared. 
“Every reader scans the page to find a 
friend’s greeting. : 

“We expect to put on two pages of 
these greetings this year, and are success- 
fully selling and collecting in advance on 
all of the space. With a small force, 
it will cost not more than $25 for over- 
time pay to put on this page.” 


EVEN THE WEATHER ANSWERS 


Classified Advertisement Placed 
Houston Chronicle 


On Dec. 21 last year after a long rainy 
pre-Christmas season George Cohen of 
Foley Brothers, a local store, telephoned 
the Houston Chronicle to insert an ad in 
its classified columns under the “Per- 
sonal” classification, which read some- 
thing like this: 


“Where is the wandering Sun? 
Houston merchants need you. Come 
back,” 


The Sun burst through the hazy clouds 
bright and early the following morning. 

This year Houston also had unfavor- 
able shopping weather, so J. H. Butler, 
classified manager of the Chronicle, in- 
serted the following advertisement on 
Nov. 28: 

“CotD WEATHER, why haven’t you paid 
the Houston merchants a visit this year? 
You! are late in coming and all of us need 
you. Come back now and no questions 
will be asked.” 

On Wednesday, Nov. 30, cold weather 
arrived. 

On Dec. 2 Mr. Butler used the story 
as a promotion advertisement placed on 
the Chronicle’s front page, heading it 
“Mr. Merchant, Call it luck or what you 
wish, but results count just the same.” 


Results Claimed for Promotion 


J. A. Caldwell, classified manager of 
the Athens (O.) Messenger, claims he 
has obtained “fine results” using promo- 
tion advertisements in display space which 
list several of the best buys on the classi- 
fied page, without giving addresses. 


MRS. DINGMAN APPOINTED 
Mrs. John F. Dingman has been named 
to succeed A. A. Young in the classified 
advertising department of the Saratoga 
Springs (N. Y.) Saratogian. 


WINS LIBEL SUIT 


Miss Ella H. Ruffel, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Glasgow (Mo.) Missourian, 
a weekly, was recently found not guilty 
of libel in the suit brought against her 
by E. W. Henry, a Glasgow lawyer, 
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CHANGES IN WARREN, PA. 


Frank R. Ford Named Editor Succeed- 
ing E. C. Lowrey 


Frank R. Ford, formerly assistant city 
editor of the Columbus (O.) Citizen, 
has been appointed editor and general 
manager of the Warren (Pa.) Tribune. 

J. R. Van Cleve, formerly assistant 
to the managing director of the Tribune, 
has been made business manager. 

Howard L. Schultheis, formerly news 
editor of the Marietta (O.) Register, 
has been made news editor, 

These appointments were made to take 
the places formerly occupied by Henry 
H. Bassett, general manager, and Ed 
C. Lowery, editor, Though Mr, Bassett 
has resigned as manager he retains his 
place on the Warren Tribune Company 
board of directors. 


NEW SUNDAY PAPER 


A new Sunday paper is now being 
published in Mount Vernon, N. Y., called 
the Mount Vernon Sunday Star. It is 


the second Sunday newspaper in West- 
chester county. Capt. Terence A. Brady, 
who with his brother Francis publishes 
the Yonkers Sunday Record, the Yonkers 
Star and the Gold Chevron, is secretary 
and treasurer of the new company. His 
brother Francis is president and Joseph 
A. Brady, who is not a relative of the 
other two partners is vice-president and 
editor of the new paper. 


THAW WINS $100 SUIT 4 


Harry K. Thaw was victorious in the 
suit instituted against him in Pittsburgh, 
by Walter Hymans & Co., of New York 
City, a clipping bureau, for a claim of 
$100. Judge D. M. Miller before whom 
the suit was heard decided the case in 
favor of Thaw, who claimed that the 
clipping bureau management did not live 
up to the terms of its contract. 


BUYS PARTNER’S INTEREST 


Will D. Feudner of the Rushville 
(Ind.) Republican, recently purchased the 
minority interest of Roy E. Harrold, 
editor, and now is sole owner. Mr. Har- 
rold is retiring from the newspaper feld 
to take charge of two theaters he recently 
purchased in Rushville. Louis Hiner has 
been promoted from city editor to man- 
aging editor. 


N. C. DAILY SOLD 


J. B. Dawson, publisher of the New 
Bernian, morning paper and the Sun- 
Journal, afternoon paper at New Bern, 
N. C,, has purchased the Kinston CN. GC.) 
News Leader. Mr. Dawson established 
the New Bernian in 1916 and acquired by 
purchase the Sun-Journal in 192] from 
John A. Park, former president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. 


TO ENTER DAILY FIELD 


The Willmar (Minn.) Tribune, now 
being published as a weeki  wiil become 
a daily Jan. 3, it has been a::nounced. 
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KAY HARMS KEPT BUSY 
IN SALT LAKE CITY 


Plenty of Work for a Young Inter- 
viewer in Utah Metropolis— 
Friends See Her En Route 
For the Tip Top 


If the big city newspaper people think 
life is dull in the middle of the great Utah 
desert, they ought to meet Kay Harms 
of the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) 
Telegram. There 
is plenty of work 
for a young inter- 
viewer in Salt 
Lake, according 
to Miss Harms, 
and she thinks the 
experience she is 
gaining there will 
stand her in good 
stead when _ she 
seeks larger fields 
to conquer. Her 
friends say she 
is en route to 
the “tip top,” 
wherever that may be. 

At any rate, writing features for the 
Telegram, Miss _Harms has  inter- 
viewed the Crown Prince of Sweden and 
his brother William, and was the first in 
this country to interview Holkar, deposed 
Maharajah of Indore, after other re- 
porters all over the country had failed. 
The story of how Miss Harms “dis- 
covered” the Maharajah was told pre- 
viously in Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

She has also had interviews with Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, Commander Byrd. 
Richard Halliburton, Lowell Thomas, 
Galli-Curci, Schumann-Heink, Laurence 
Tibbett, Marion Talley, Rosa Ponselle, 
George Arliss, Otis Skinner, Krish- 
namurti, not to mention generals, boot- 
leggers, thieves, thugs, bankers, railroad 
presidents, and policemen. 

Miss Harms, who is 24, has been music 
editor and dramatic editor for the Salt 
Lake City Tribune, where she began 
newspaper work in 1924, after she left the 
University-of Utah. She has also studied 
at the University of Wisconsin. While 
attending the latter university, she wrote 
features for the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Kay Harms 


New Members Welcomed 
New York Newspaper Woman’s Club 
held a dinner meeting Dec. 13 at the club- 
house at which new members were wel- 
comed. Among them were Mrs. Marie 
Beals, society editor, New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph; Miss Gladys Arne, New 
Vork Telegram; Miss Elizabeth Custer, 
Telegram; Miss Julia Blanshard, NEA 
Service, Inc., and’ Misses Julia Shawell 
and Lois Bull of the New York Graphic. 
Each new member gave an informal ac- 
count of her newspaper experiences. The 
club has decided to hold a New Year’s 

Tea on Jan. 8, at the club rooms. 


Opens Own Agency 


Miss Estelle Hamburger, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Bonwit-Teller, a 
New York store, and for the last two 
years in charge of advertising for Jay 
Thorpe, Inc., has resigned to open her 
own special advertising agency in New 
York. She will handle only the accounts 
of exclusive specialty shops as an adver- 
tising and stvle counsel. She has been 
suceeded at Jay Thorpe’s by Miss Do- 
rothy Bernhardt. Miss Bernhardt until 
recently was associated with Macy’s de- 
partment store. 


Miss Graham With D. P. 


Miss Margaret Graham, formerly a 
member of the rotogravure department 
of the New York Herald Tribune, is 
now associated with Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 


Miss Miller Named 


Miss Jean Miller has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Tappé store, 
New York. Previously Miss Miller was 
free-lancing as a stylist and writer. 
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ONE NAME’S NOT ENOUGH 


So Emma Lincoln of Washington Times 
Has Three She Uses in Writing 


One name is not enough for Emma 
Perley Lincoln of the Washington Times 
and Herald. She does so much writing on 
different subjects 
that she uses 
three, her own, 
fo BR aD ane IG 
“Gloria.” 

She _ conducts 
an advertising 
feature called 
“Shopping with 
Bab,” which runs 
in the Times and 
Herald. Other 
Hearst newspap- 
ers over the coun- 
try have adopted 
her lay-out and 
plan of writing a Emma LincoLn 
paid shopping 
column. She broadcasts “Shopping with 
Bab” several times each week over WRC. 
Each month she contributes a piece to the 
American Motorist under the name of 
Gloria Lincoln. 

Emma Lincoln uses her own name as 
Washington correspondent for a string of 
western papers. She is”’sometimes called 
upon to assist the New York World's 
Washington staff in covering big’ events, 
such as Col. Lindbergh’s arrival last 
summer. 

“When I have time,” she said this week, 
“T also take on publicity jobs for various 
and sundry ventures and_ establishments, 
besides handling advertising for certain 
shops all the time.” 


Joins “Detective Stories” 


Mrs. Helen Haven, who was puzzle 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
last year, and was forced to leave the 
city because of illness, has returned to 
New York. She is now conducting the 
puzzle department of Detective Stories 
Magazine. 


George Rector 


Secrets of the 
Cuisine Which 
Delighted 
the World’s 
Elite Revealed By 
The Last Head 
of America’s 
Most Famous 
Restaurant 
In A New 
Daily Feature 


“RECTOR’S 
RECIPES” 
500 Words a Day 


POST SYNDICATE 


75 West St. New York 


Dry Mat 


If you are having trouble with dry 
mats it is almost certainly due to the 
manner in which they are humidified 
and conditioned in your foundry. 


Variation in shrinkage so that margins 
are not uniform and shallow plates with 
uneven depth of impression are caused 
by the uncertain method of conditioning 
the mats in the plant. Your stereotyper 
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By the Wood mill conditioned method 
the mats are scientifically humidified at 
our mill and all are exactly alike in mois- 
ture content and are properly seasoned. 


They are ready to be used upon 
arrival and when placed in storage boxes 
will remain in proper condition in- 
definitely. 


There is now no more need for your 
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-to mold them than there is for your 
pressman to have to treat his paper be- 
fore printing on it. 


Why should your stereotyper have to 
be a paper maker? It is not fair to him 
nor profitable to you. 


Mill conditioned dry mats are a great 
advance in the dry mat process. Try 
them and be convinced. 
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UNTOLD TALES OF THE A. E. F. CENSORSHIP — 


BESIDES censoring the dispatches and 
mail stories of the war correspond- 
ents, providing them with motor trans- 
portation so that they could get about 
the army, fighting battles for them at 
G. H. Q,, easing turkey and all the 
fixins that traditionally go with it out 
of the commissary for their holiday 
feasts, and—a most important role— 
acting as an immediate audience for all 
kinds of complaints, justifiable and other- 
wise, against the rules and regulations of 
censorship, press headquarters of the 
A. E. FE. in the field had shoved off 
on it the further responsibility of show- 
ing visitors about the army. From all 
of which I think you can gather that the 
well known Satan found very little work 
for idle hands to do in that particular 
unit of the American army in France. 

For the accommodation of these 
visitors, the army maintained a guest 
house throughout the war next door to 
the field censor’s office in the town of 
Neufchateau. After the armistice an 
advance guest house was established not 
far from Verdun in an ancient chateau 
that a German divisional general and his 
staff had occupied since 1914. The first 
guest house was a fine old place, with 
a typical enclosed French garden in the 
rear, that had been built by its original 
owner several years before the battle 
of Lexington and Concord was fought. 

Did I say the army maintained it? 
Excuse me-—a mere slip of the tongue. 
I should have said that from the day it 
was opened in the late summer of 1917 
until well along into 1918, the rent for 
it was paid by several officers on duty 
at field headquarters, the help was regu- 
larly compensated by the same wearers 
of Sam Browne belts, and the food eaten 
with great gusto by the constant stream 
of visitors from there and everywhere 
except apparently Germany and the 
South Sea Islands, was likewise bought 
out of the munificent salaries of those 
same gentlemen, none of whom at the 
time received more than a major’s pay 
from the treasury of the United States 
of America. 

You see, maintaining a guest house 
was a new wrinkle in Yankee wartare 
and there was no army fund available 
to defray the cost of entertaining official 
visitors. G. H. -Q., it should be said 
to its credit, tried hard to have such a 
fund provided by the War Department; 
finally, after many months, the authority 
to incur such expenses in the name otf 
Uncle Sam was conferred and the vol- 
unteers relieved of the steadily mounting 
drain on their monthly salary checks. 
But there was no retroactive clause at- 
tached to this authorization, and to this 
day the officers in question have never 
been reimbursed the thousands of francs 
they spent in this manner. It is true 
that they occupied rooms in the original 
guest house as billets, but this was 
meagre recompense for the generous 
manner in which they came to the rescue 
at a time when the War Department was 
niggardly, and personally saw to it that 
the A. E. F.’s—nay, more, the nation’s 
guests were decently housed, fed and 
otherwise made comfortable during their 
sojourn with the army. 

For the guidance of guests, G. H. Q., 
attached to field censor headquarters a 
corps of conducting officers. Their duty 
was to accompany visitors on trips about 
the A. E. F., arranged by and in con- 
sultation with the chief field censor. 
Frequently to help out, half the censor’s 
staff would do conducting work, and 
some of the most interesting experiences 
I had as field censor befell me while 
showing guests the sights. 

At first, however, field headquarters 
boasted of a solitary official conducting 
officer—Captain Winthrop Chanler, of 
the famous Chanler family of New York 
City, the Genesee Valley, and Virginia. 
A veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
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and well beyond the age limit for soldier 
ing in the World War, Chanler managed’ 
somehow to convince General Pershing, 
shortly after the latter’s arrival in 
France to begin the task of organizing 
an American army, that his lifelong 
knowledge of the French and _ Italians 
and their languages would be of service 
to the new expeditionary forces, and he 
was given a commission as captain. He 
served first as an interpreter at Persh- 
ing’s headquarters in Paris, then be- 
came the A. E. F.’s first conducting 
officer, and in the closing months of the 
conflict was on the staff of the major- 
general heading the American military 
mission to Italy. 

Widely traveled, a brilliant conver- 
sationalist as well as linguist, and prob- 
ably the best connoisseur of wines in 
the entire A. E. F., Captain Chanler was 
the perfect host as he sat at the head 
of the guest house dinner table and kept 
wit and vin—both blanc and rouge— 
flowing in the proper heart warming pro- 
portions. But how he hated the job 
getting into a motor car and pointing 
out the sights to his charges! In brief, 
he detested it so deeply that his usual 
method of conducting guests was to see 
them comfortably seated, wrap himself 
up sungly in a rug and then snooze the 
journey away, with the sergeant chauf- 
feur answering questions and volunteer- 
ing such information as he thought might 
be of interest to his listeners. 

Was the Captain the least bit abashed 
when he would come out of his cat nap 
as a jaunt neared its goal? With a 
bland smile lighting up his grizzled fea- 
tures, he would turn to his guests: 
“Egad! I must have dozed a bit. But 
really I couldn’t have pointed out to you 
half the things the sergeant did. You 
know, he’s been about quite a bit more 
than I have.” In the Captain’s behalf, 
it is only right to add that there was 
much truth in what he said. 

All through that fall and- winter of 
1718 we were kept busy looking after 
visitors forwarded by G. H. Q. With 
the coming of spring, their number in- 
creased so greatly that finally a flock of 
second lieutenants—those handy men of 
the army—was detailed to do nothing 
but act as conducting officers. Many of 
the visitors, from first to last, had 
legitimate reasons for coming. Among 
this number were such men as Captain 
Bruce Bairnsfather, creator of the im- 
mortal “Ole Bill,” whose mission was 
to tell the British, in pictures, about their 
new ally; Everett Colby, of New Jersey, 
and his fellow members of a commis- 
sion engaged in collecting first hand 
information about the A. E. F. for re- 
counting at war mass meetings back 
home; Raold Amundsen, the explorer, 
and friend of the allies, who was being 
used to counteract German propaganda 
in the Scandinavian countries; and Ray 
Stannard Baker (later to become the 
official biographer of Woodrow Wilson), 
expressly touring the army as the eyes 
of President Wilson—although he did not 
know that that was known and probably 
isn’t aware of it to this day. Visitors 
of this type—and they were easily 
identified—the censorship and the con- 
ducting officers went out of their way to 
serve. 

But how hard it was to be polite and 
affable and painstaking with the all too 
apparent joy riders—the men and women 
who possessed sufficient pull somewhere 
along the line back in the States to gain 
permission to add themselves to the many 
other burdens that the army, from the 
lowliest buck private to the general 
commanding, had tto carry. In striking 
contrast with the others, how insistent 
these excitement seekers were on receiy- 


ing what they considered their God given 
rights, and how vociferous they were 
whenever they were denied anything they 
thought they should be allowed tto see. 
More than one conducting officer, en- 
deavoring the best he could to live up 
to orders, was threatened ‘by irate 
junketeers with summary punishment if 
he didn’t do thus and so forthwith— 
they’d report him to General Pershing— 
to Secretary of War Baker—to the 
President himselfi—they would! And, I 
am sorry to say, a few of the goodly 
number of touring congressmen pursued 
just such tactics. 

I recall one member of the House of 
Representatives from a northwestern 
state who waxed terribly wrothy because 
the officer with him would not let him 
paw around at his pleasure on Quentin 
Roosevelt’s grave. This man was a par- 
ticular trial and tribulation. He wanted 
to experience the sensation of being 
under shell fire. Again and again it was 
deferentially explained to him that G. 
H. Q., on pain of court martial, had 
forbidden all conducting officers to place 
their charges in such danger. Finally, 
on his last trip, this congressman 
brusquely commanded the officer with 
him to take him under fire, adding: “A 
congressman is an army officer’s superior 
at all times, and you are now going to 
take orders from me, young man.” The 
embarrassed lieutenant answered as po- 
litely as possible that he could take orders 
only from G. H. Q. The congressman 
persisting, the officer, cut short the tour 
and had the chauffeur head the car home- 
ward. All the way back the maker of 
laws breathed fire and slaughter. He 
took his departure (to the intense relief 
of every one) the next day, first seeking 
out the object of his wrath and telling 
him that General Pershing would surely. 
see that he had swift and fitting punish- 
ment. Perhaps, on the way over to 
general headquarters, he thought better 
of making complaint in that quarter. 
But if he ever did, we never had any 
echoes of it, and the lieutenant stayed 
on as conducting officer until after the 
armistice. 

An automobile load of congressmen, 
members of a committee sent over by 
the House to make certain investigations, 
did, however, more or less unwittingly 
cause one conducting officer to be sent 
to Blois, that hell for shoulder straps 
found unfit in certain lines of duty, where 
they were reclassified and reassigned so 
as to fit into the vast machinery of the 
A. E. F., or else sent back home if that 
were impossible of accomplishment. 

This particular young man came to us 
in the spring of 1918. His cheeks had 
the soft pink blush of peaches. He walked 
with a mincing step. He exclaimed, 
“Oh, isn’t it simply dreadful!” on the 
slightest provocation. He carried his 
handkerchief thrust into his cuff. A fleck 
of dust on his Sam Browne belt worried 
him terribly. And attached to chain that 
held his identification disk upon his right 


wrist were any number of silvery trinkets” 


that tinkled as he minced daintly about or 
fanguidly used his right arm. It was as 
inevitable as mud and cooties in the 
trenches that before he had been with us 
a day one of the rough neck Irish 
sergeant-chauffeurs had nicknamed him 
“Jingles”—by which pat designation he 
was forever after known behind his: back 
among the enlisted personnel and to his 
face among his brother officers. How 
“Jingles” ever had managed to get a com- 
mission in the infantry was a continual 
source of profound curiosity to the whole 
press bureau in the field. 

For several weeks this Miss Nancy 
went about performing his duties quietly 
and apparently efficiently. Then one day 


the congressional committee arrived f 
G. H. Q. It came on short notice, 
the other conducting officers were ab 
in line of duty, and it fell to “Jingl 
to take it under his wing. His supe 
was very explicit in his instruct 
“These visitors are an important cong 
sional committee,” he said. “They 1 
be shown every consideration. Take | 
up as near the front as it is safe t 
Let them see everything there is to 
With these injunctions ringing in 
ears, “Jingles” set off with his chat 
on a trip that would not bring them b 
to the guest house until well into 
night. ‘ 

What, therefore, was the amazem 
of press headquarters to have the ¢ 
eressmen come disgustedly in hours 
fore they were due. 

‘“What’s the matter?” queried the ¢ 
“Had a break down?” Things like 
were known to happen to the f 
buggau cars. 

“No,” snorted a law giver, a 
more ruffled in dignity than the of 
“The officer with us wouldn’t take u: 
further.” ; 


Just then “Jingles” came in from 
missing the sergeant-chauffeur. 

“Look here, lieutenant,” called ot 
superior, “what’s this I’m told abo 
not taking these gentlemen where I 
you orders to?” 

“Jingles,” eyes opened wide in 
some of the onlookers later describ 
a sort of terror. 

“Oh, Captain,” he cried, “T 
couldn’t bear it! It was simply terri 

“What was terrible?” demanded 
puzzled chief. t { 

“Oh, the firing was something s 
terrifying—I just couldn’t bear it 
any further.” 

“What!” roared the captain. 

“Oh, it was, sir, truly it was! 
had the sergeant turn back.” 

The captain held control of h 
with difficulty. “How far did you 
he asked. 

“Jingles” named a village a 
number of kilometers back of the 
lines. 


“Good God!” The captain 
choked with anger and hum 
“Don’t you know that the gun 
heard was miles away? 
Heinies couldn’t have hit you i 
stayed. there a thousand years!” 

We draw the curtain of charity 
the scene that followed between 
“Jingles” on the one side and his sup 
and the congressmen on the other. 
fice it to say that in less than twenty 
hours “Jingles” was daintily mincin 
way toward “Blooey” with the pi 
travel orders thrust into his hands 
still irate superior. i 


What with all the excitement atter 
the French and American counter 
fensive at Soissons and Chateau-T 
the American army’s assault on th 
Mihiel salient and its stupendous Mi 
Argonne drive, “Jingles” gradual 
from a painful memory to an oc 
most amusing one at press fiel 
quarters, which for weeks had 
with the army as it attacked no’ 
now there. Indeed, he had all but] 
permanently from my mind whe 
seated in the officers’ “Y” at 
one afternoon several weeks afte 
armistice I heard a strangely re: ini 
tinkling near me and glanced up, to 
none other than “Jingles” hims 
ing towards me. . 

He had that same old minci 
His handkerchief was still thrust 1 
cuff. The silvery geegaws were 
as old from his wrist. 

“Hello, ‘Jingles’,” I greeted 
“Where have you been keeping 
all the time?” And then it da 
my consciousness that his face, i 
showing the delicate peach-lik 
press bureau days, was as brow 


, 


; 


tically fried Salvation Army dough- 


Yh,” spoke up the familiar “Miss 
cy” voice, “oh, I’ve been with the 


glanced hastily at his left shoulder. 
> enough, the insignia of the tank 
s was there displayed. I gasped in- 
lly in my surprise. 

ind where have you been with the 
s?” I asked. 

Yh, I commanded one through the 
mnne. And, oh, it was simply terri- 
i hed 

ss, that is just what he had done. 
, in heaven’s name, Blooey had come 
sign him to the tanks I never could 
ym—maybe it was done by some 
1 harrassed personnel officer as a 
of grim joke on “Jingles” in par- 
ar and General Pershing and every- 
else in the A. E. F. in general. 
ertheless, from beginning to end of 
Meuse-Argonne drive, this lad who 
been thrust out of the press bureau 
ise he had seemed “yellow” under dis- 
gun fire—this youngster whose ex- 
e effeminacy had made him the 
ling stock of his old associates—this 
- mother’s darling—had fought his 
_and in such devil-may-care fashion 
he had been cited for gallantry in 
n by his'C. O. Yet, as he told me 
t it, he cried out that it was “simply 
fying!’ as though he could not en- 
the memory of it all! 

, but it was a great life in the field 
;} bureau of the A. E, F. while it 
I—if you didn’t weaken. And one 
le things my experience there taught 
was that you never can_ safely 
hesy what any man will do under 


i battle conditions—not even a 
d down upon and laughed at 
les.” 


PRAYS FOR REPORTERS 


geport Minister Calls Upon Them 
to Write Clean News 


v. Charles W. Simpson of Bridge- 
Conn., formerly a reporter on the 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
ered a prayer for the benefit of the 
paper men who attended the open- 
of the Fairfield County (Conn. ) 
inal Superior Court recently. 
called down the wrath of Him 
: on the writers of all things unholy. 
_ asked that the reporters might 
minate in spreading verbiage about 
vils and vices of those who are 
into court because of unclean mo- 
; in their lives. 

asked that the reporters “might 
a truthful report of the proceed- 
and ‘be guided in not seeking out 
and evil running in the cases that 
y be placed upon the front pages 
ir newspapers which are carried 
the homes and into the reach of 
laughters and young children.” 


NEW OKLAHOMA DAILY 


: Seminole (Okla.) Morning News 
tarted publication with an Associ- 
Press membership. W. S. Livings- 
Publisher. 


QUITS 24-HOUR FIELD 


: Ardmore (Okla.) Ardmorite has 
the 24-hour field, having discon- 
‘publication of the Ardmore Press, 
it purchased recently and was 
ig as a morning edition. 


BOSTON 
POST | 


November 1927 


oss Circulation Averages 


AILY POST 443,510 
JINDAY POST 382,838 


_ KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
‘ Special Representative 
Graybar Building, NEW YORK 
? Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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WINS COMPENSATION 


Stereotyper Injured by 
Elevator Upheld 


The cause of speed in newspaper pro- 
duction is substantially championed in a 
decision handed down recently by the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court in the appeal of Bibaud 
v. New York Herald Tribune. 


The claimant was a stereotyper working 
on the third floor. Word was sent down 
from the fourth floor to send up a 
stereotyped plate. The claimant, recog- 
nizing it as a hurry order, got on an 


Award to 


The new Special Built GOSS 


automatic elevator. Through some fault 
of machinery the elevator struck the top 
of the building and then dropped 18 feet, 
causing a fracture of the man’s leg. 
There was no rule or danger signal 
against using this elevator but the insur- 
ance carrier contended that the claimant 
should have used the stairs. 

The compensation award of the lower 
court is sustained by the Appellate Divi- 
sion in a unanimous decision, with costs 
to the State Industrial Board, 


NEW DAILY SUSPENDS 


The Sinton (Tex.) Daily Enterprise, 
recently launched, has been discontinued. 
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ALLEN NAMED PRESIDENT 


Walter D. Allen of the Brookline 
(Mass.) Chronicle was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Press Associa- 
tion at a meeting in Boston, Dec. 12. 
Other officers named are: James P. 
Wingate, Medford Mercury; Frank 
Prescott, Weymouth Gazette-Transcript, 
and Charles Hall, Everett Herald-Repub- 
lican, vice-presidents; Carl F. Prescott, 
Weymouth Gazette-Transcript,  secre- 
tary; and Robert Osterhout, Hudson 
News-Enterprise, treasurer, 


Epitor & PusiisHer classified adver- 
tising bring results. 


. recently purchased by 


Chicago Daily News, Kansas City Star 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Milwaukee Journal 


Requiring only 5-horse power, this new Goss Special 
Built “GIANT” Dry Matrix Rolling Machine moulds 
dry mats with better results than from Direct Pressure 
Massive Construction 

It is most stoutly built throughout. Frames are extra 


Machines. 


heavy. Cross braces are super powerful. The bed is 

extremely massive. A large diameter solid roller is used. 
Request Full Details 

Write for complete description and price of this 

heavy duty Goss—for dry mats only. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Main Office and Factories, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
220 West Forty-Second Street 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
707 Call Building 


The Goss Printing Press Company of England, Ltd., London 
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BICKEL TELLS OF TRIP 
AROUND-THE-WORLD 


Difficulty of Gathering All News, Par- 
ticularly from Far East, Described 
by United Press President in 
Advertising Club Address 


Even in these days of spider-web wire 

and cable systems, big news events affect- 
ing large numbers of people can happen 
without notice in the world press, accord- 
ing to Karl A. Bickel, president of the 
United Press Associations. 
- In an address before a luncheon at the 
Advertising Club of New York last Fri- 
day, Mr. Bickel, describing his recent 
trip around the world, told how he had 
learned in Russia that a Russian army 
of 15,000 had silently, but completely, 
taken over Inner Mongolia. 

“This important move had happened 
without any reports of it appearing in 
the newspapers of the United States,” 
Mr. Bickel declared. 

He cited the instance to point his plea 
for continuation of naval radio for 
Pacific press communications. Cost of 
transmission over privately owned radio 
stations, he said, would be prohibitive 
for the American news gathering agencies. 

News from Russia and Japan, he said, 
was never so important as it is today. 
He told of a new combination, a com- 
mercial entente, between Russia, Japan, 
and Germany. Both Japanese and Ger- 
man salesmen were invading Russia and 
finding a ready market for their goods 
in the enormous Russian population. 

“Although I never saw it myself, I 


heard that an actual treaty had been ' 


drawn up between these three countries,” 
Mr. Bickel said. “I heard this from an 
American in Pekin, who told me he had 
actually seen the treaty. 

“At any rate it is certainly a combina- 
tion of power based on mutual interest. 
Germany is regaining her position as a 
manufacturing country and is finding out- 
lets among the 140,000,000 Russian con- 
sumers. Aided by the Lamont loan, 
Japan is just coming out of a period of 
depression and is also turning to Russia. 

“Japan’s population is increasing at a 
rate of 1,000,000 a year, and her thinking 
men are apprehensive how the country 
is to meet the demands of her millions 
to eat and work. Industry must be 
intensified, and accordingly, sales must 
be intensified. Russia, Siberia and 
Manchuria are her natural markets. 
Rapid progress is being made in Man- 
churia. Since 1906, Japan has spent 
$300,000,000 developing the South Man- 
churian Railroad alone. But Japan wants 
America as her partner in a technical and 
financial way. No single thing recently 
has done more to cement good feeling 
between America and Japan than the 
Lamont loan to the Southern Manchurian 
railroad.” 

Mr. Bickel declared that Russia 
definitely turned away from Communism 
in 1921. He said that the “Nep’’ stores, 
privately owned and operated for profit, 
were prospering despite high taxation 
and high overhead. They were succeed- 
ing, he said, because they offered better 
service and a better class of goods than 
the soviet stores. 

The U. P. president was introduced to 
the advertising men by James W. Brown, 
publisher of Eprror & PuBLIsHER. Mr. 
Bickel was followed by Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York 
Times, who thanked Mr. Bickel for 
addressing the luncheon. 

Mr. Wiley suggested that Mr. Bickel 
write a Sunday feature story to be pub- 
lished in the Pittsburg (Pa.) Press, 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper. “You 
could promote it,” he said, “with the 
slogan ‘Pay a Nickel and See the World 
with Bickel.” 

‘Gilbert Hodges, of the New York Sun, 
and president of the club, presided. 
Among those at the speakers’ table were: 
H. V. Kaltenborn, E. G. Martin and 
Raymond Gunnison, Brooklyn Eagle; 
David J. MacLean, Brooklyn Citizen; 
Howard Davis, New York Herald 
Tribune; Robert Bender, United Press; 
J. F. Bresnahan, New Vork World; Roy 
Howard, chairman of the board of the 
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Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
T. Dewart and Fred A. Walker, New 
York Sun; and Hugh Baillie, United 
Press, Stuart S. Schuyler, president, 
Allied Newspapers, Col.; Julius Ochs 
Adler, New York Times, and H. Re 
Swartz, president of R. Hoe & Co. 


BICKEL VISITS COOLIDGE 


United Press Head Confers with Hoover 
and Kellogg 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 15.—Karl A. 
Bickel, president of the United Press, just 
returned from a world tour, conferred 
here today with President Coolidge, Sec- 
retaries Kellogg and Hoover and Senator 
Borah on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Bickel was later the guest of honor 
at a luncheon tendered to a group of news- 
papermen by Senor Don Carlos Davila, 
the Ambassador to Washington for Chile, 
and formerly editor of La Nacion, of 
Santiago, the principal newspaper of Chile. 
Those present besides Mr. Bickel included 
Hugo Silva, of La Nacion; Carl D. Groat, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
United Press; Harry W. Frantz and 
Louis J. Heath, of the foreign department 
of the United Press; J. Fred Essary, chief 
of the Washington bureau of the Balti- 
more Sun; Ashmun Brown, Washington 
correspondent for the Providence Journal, 
who recently retired as president of the 
Gridiron Club; George F. Authier, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Minneapolis 
Tribune, and a former president of the 
National Press Club, and J. Bart Camp- 
bell, Washington correspondent for 
Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

\ 
LAWSON’S HOME RAZED 

Work of excavation has started on the 
site of the former residence of Victor F. 
Lawson, late publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News, for the towering co-opera- 
tive apartments which will replace the 
$1,000,000 mansion built by Mr. Lawson. 


F. A. WALKER HONORED 
BY ASSOCIATES 


Chairman of N. Y. Sun Executive 
Board Given Platinum Watch 
on 25th Anniversary With 
Munsey Organization 


Fred A. Walker, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board of the New York Sun, was 
presented with a handsome platinum 
watch and chain 
on Dec. 10 by his 
associates of the 
.<Sun in recogni- 
{1OIkesOL | shiSMeZS 
years of service 
with the Frank A. 
Munsey organiza- 
tion, 

In the last 
quarter of a cen- 
tury Mr. Walker 


has been  asso- 
ciated in various 
capacities with 


the Munsey or- 
ganization in Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Washington and in New 
York, where he is now located. 

On the back of the Tiffany watch was 
engraved 


Frep A. WALKER 


To Fred Allan Walker 
With the affectionate regard 
of his associates of The Sun 

1902—I927 


The presentation was made by William 
T. Dewart, president of the Sun, in Mr. 
Dewart’s office, and among those present 
were Mr. Dewart, Edwin S. Friendly, 
Frank M. O’Brien, Keats Speed, Harold 
M. Anderson, R. H. Titherington, Robert 
H. Davis, C.. T.; Dixon, Gilbert T: 
Hodges, Herbert B. Fairchild, Edwin S. 
Sutphin, James E. Hanenack, John E. 
Martin, Einar O. Petersen, Charles E. 
Luxton, “Harold Goldman and Mr. 
Dewart’s two sons, William T. Jr., and 
Thomas W. Dewart. 


William: 


The complete answer for your 
1928 daily feature program 


Covering every detail beyond — 
local news and wire report 


guerntigne 


; 

BUY ONCE-- 4g 

and you’ve bought Everything! — 
a = 


For full information, write or wire 


NEA Service, Inc., Grvetsnd Ohio” 


(GENCY MAN POSES 
FOR “OLD GOLD” AD 


Qh 
r of Lennen & Mitchell Is Man 
n Hunting Garb in the Cigarette 
Copy—He Won’t Tell 


Girl’s Name 


That good-looking chap out duck hunt- 
| whom you have seen pictured in the 
| Gold advertisements in the news- 


There's always a “full bag" of smoking satisfac- 
tion in every package of O.v Gotns ... How come? 
++» Because O. Gs, are smoother and better... 
because they're blended of better tobaccos... by 
modern blenders who began where others left off. 


OLD GOLD 


/ not a cough in a carload 


Mr. Orr as art model 


*rs is none other than Robert Orr, 
etary of Lennen & Mitchell, the New 
k advertising agency handling the 
munt. Friends remarked on the like- 
and he confessed this week that he 
posed for it. 
ut he wouldn’t disclose the identity of 
beautiful dark lady in evening clothes 
king a cigarette which recently ap- 
ed in the Old Gold copy. 
lost tobacco companies and publica- 
s hesitate to “stir up the animals” by 
ting advertisements showing women 
la cigarete between their lips. It is 
old established rule, for instance of 
Saturday Evening Post, and one that 
lot be broken, that no such picture 
arried. But Mr. Orr dared to try it 
the newspapers feeling that a mild 
rette would appeal to women readers. 
sent the advertisement out to a list 
100 selected papers. 
“he publishers of only two newspa- 
sent in objections,” Mr. Orr said. 
ey said that the local women’s clubs 
ised such copy.” 
ae “Old Gold” campaign, which has 
one of the outstanding advertising 
's of the year in newspapers, will 
later be placed in rotogravure sec- 
3, according to present plans. Mr. 
said the number of papers to be 
had not yet been decided. 


OLLENDORF MOVES 


cago Company Now in Charge of 
Otto Highfield 


1e C. J. Ollendorf Company, adver- 
g agency, of Chicago is now located 
$ new quarters in the Mather Tower 
5 E. Wacker Drive. 

to Highfield, an advertising execu- 
with 20 years of experience and at 
time art director of the Charles 
ett Johnson Studios, is now vice- 
dent and secretary of the company. 


Joins Gould Staff 


. S. Lett has joined the staff of 
P. Gould Company, advertising 
cy of New York City. For the last 
ve: years Mr. Lett has been adver- 
§ manager and assistant sales man- 
of the Faultless Rubber Company 
New York City. Mr. Lett’s work 
_M. P. Gould Company will be 
sred principally in the production and 
departments. 


Editor & Publisher and ° 


Have Shoe Account 


Michaels & Heath, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising of Foot-Saver Shoes, manufactured 
by the Julian & Kokenge Company of 
Cincinnati, O. 


New Ohio Agency 


Nature Advertising, Inc. Green 
Springs, O., has been incorporated by 
A. R. Christy and others. 


Plans Newspaper Campaign 


The advertising of the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railroad will be 
placed by the Caples Company, 452 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y., after Jan. 1. Present 
plans call for an extensive newspaper 
campaign featuring service to summer re- 
sorts along the route. 


New Space Buyer 
Lawrence Lanpher has been appointed 


/ space buyer of Larchar-Horton Com- 


pany of Providence, Mass. For the past 
two years he has been engaged in re- 
search and service work with this agency. 


AD TIPS 


Atherton & Currier, 420 Lexington avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Placing account of Budd 
Silver Company, Merdien, Conn., and Home 
Electric Company, Elite Electric Food and 
Drink Mixer, New York, N. Y. 


N. (W. Ayer & Son, 215 Market street, San, 
Francisco, Cal. Has secured the following ac- 
counts, American Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., and People’s Baking Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich. Is handling the ad- 
vertising of the Chevrolet Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, schedules on which, special copy, 
will break in newspapers before Christmas. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Is now placing the account of the Royal Easy 
Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 

Capehart-Carey Corporation, Times Building, 
New York. Now handling account for Tecla 
Pearls, Inc., New York. 


Nelson Chesman & Co., Leader Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Now handling account for 
the Molly Pitcher Candy Company, Cleveland. 


Collins-Kirk, Inc., 750 North Michigan ave- 


Chicago. Reported to have secured account 
for the Pyramid Drug Company, Marshall, 
Michigan. 


J. Jay Fuller, McKinley Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Placing accounts for the Buffalo Ab- 
stract and Title Company and the Buffalo 
Leather Goods Company. 

Grace & Holliday, Inc., 366 Madison ave., 
New York. Placing orders with some news- 
papers for the Radio Receptor Company, New 
York. 

Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., 350 Madison 
ave., New York. Now handling account for 
Kroyden & Company, Newark, N. J. 

Hoge Huber, Inc., 415 Lexington avenue, 
New York. Now placing account for L. T. 
Piver, Inc., perfume, New York. 

Klau-Van Picetersom - Dunlap - Younggreen, 
Inc., 417 Sycamore street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Will issue schedules before Christmas on Pabst 
°o., Milwaukee, (Pabstette). 

Koch Co., 432 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Will make up a list of newspapers shortly after 


.January 1 on the Schlitz Beverage Company, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. Lesseraux Advertising Agency, Muinsey 
Building, Baltimore, Md. Now handling ac- 
count for the Chocolate Products Company, 
Stratford chocolate, Baltimore, Md. 

Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., 8 West 40th street, 
New York. Now handling account for the Ax- 
ton-Fisher Tobacco Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Matteson-Fogarty & Jordan, 307 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Are issuing con- 
tracts to newspapers generally on Premier Malt 
Distributing Company, Peoria, Illinois. 

Millis, Inc., 137 E. Market street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Will use a large list of news- 
papers for the advertising of the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, Incorporated, 
Washington, D. C. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 40 East 34th 
street, New York. Renewing some newspaper 
contracts for Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany, New York. 

Olson & Enzinger, Century Building, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Will decide in the very near 
future on next year’s list and schedules for 
Val Blatz Brewing Company, Milwaukee. 

George Harrison Phelps Co., 2761 EK. Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. Will use 30 large 
cities on December 18 for page copy on Dodge 
Bros. Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Z. L. Potter Company, Syracuse Building, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Now handling account for 
the E. .M. Trimble Mfg. Company, ‘‘Kiddy 
Koops,’”’ nursery furniture, Rochester, N. Y. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York. Renewing some newspaper contracts for 
the General. Cigar Company, New York. 

Thwing & Herbert, Inc., 415 Lexington ave- 
nue, New York. Placing account for Frank -E. 
Davis Company, Gloucester, Mass. 


The Fourth Estate 


--and the answer for week-end 
and Sunday editions--- 


The best magazine section 


Front cover four colors, back cover two colors, eight 
and twelve-page ready-prints, or individual page mats. 


The Funniest Funnies 


Four-page ready-prints in colors, or full-page mats--- 
“Our Boarding House,” ‘‘Out Our Way,” ‘‘Salesman 
Sam,”’ ‘‘Freckles,’’ ‘‘Boots,’? ‘‘Wash Tubbs,”’ “Dizzy 
Dugan”’ and ‘‘Bucky,”’ eight top-notch comics in 4 pages. 


ae! 


Write or wire for territorial reservations 


NEA Service, Inc., Geveland, onic 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


By JAMES MELVIN LEE 


UR friend, The New Yorker, takes a 

nice little fling at the newspaper pro- 
fession in the article, ‘‘The Press in Re- 
view” by Guy Fawkes. Under this head 
the author berates soundly the sports 
writers who covered this year’s footfall 
sages for their “indiscriminate and wide- 
spread use of the superlative in their 
writeups. Indeéd, so pernicious has be- 
come this practice in the past few years 
that Mr. Fawkes is of the opinion that 
the only thing left is to have these liter- 
ary masterpieces set to music and 
chanted by a male choir. 

Needless to say, the article is largely 
made up of quotations bearing out this 
wholesale indictment—quotations taken 
for the most part from our supposedly 
most conservative newspapers. 

What to do? Here we have Grantland 
Rice regaling his readers with “an 
autumn sky heavily tinted with flames 
and flashes of orange and black turn sud- 
denly into the shining glow of Yale’s 
triumphant blue.’ Grantland  Rice’s 
poetic flights are not so surprising as the 
following account of the Yale-Princeton 
game—coming as it does from our fore- 
most organ of the conservative and un- 
emotional : 

Never had any in that tremendous gathering 
ever come to a game with fonder expectations 
of seeing a struggle to go down the ages... 
and never were expectations more fully real- 
ized than they were in this battle between two 
stalwart lines and two brilliant back-fields—a 
battle which reached so feverish a heat and 
which had so startling a dénouement that the 
most generous impulses were smothered down 
in the vivid flame of partisanship kindled by 
the desperateness of the conflict and the turns 
of fortune. It was a game to live forever in 
the memories of a gathering which went through 
a gamut of emotions perhaps never exceeded 
in the experience of a football crowd. 

These stylistic somersaults have their 
rival in the narrative form which Mr. 
Fawkes compares to those school boy 
classics of Ralph Henry Barbour in his 
“For the Honor of the School” series. 
Among the other word gymnastics men- 
tioned by the author is the somewhat 
time-worn one of taking the hero of the 
game and referring to him throughout 
the story by his full names, Christian, 
middle and given. 

Moreover, no two accounts of the same 
game are ever alike. Mr. Harrison of 
the New York Times in his account of 
the Army-Notre-Dame game picks out 
an entirely different hero from the one 
immortalized by Mr. Robbins in the 
World, “which only goes to show that 
even two sporting writers at the same 
game are unaware of exactly which one 
of the twenty-two Titans is to go ringing 
down through the ages.” 

All of which proves conclusively that 
there simply has to be “a drastic defla- 
tion in style among football-reporters 
before next season;” otherwise, sports 
writers will wear themselves out (and 


DVERTISERS who 

understand the Iowa 
situation know from experi- 
ence that the consumers’ 
market there cannot be 
properly sold without the 
use of newspapers in these 
twenty-one key cities. 
IOWA DAILY PRESS ASS’N 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Iowa City Press Citizen 
Keokuk Gate City 
Marshalltown Times- 
Republican 
Mason City Globe- 
Gazette & Times 
Muscatine Journal & 
News-Tribune 
Oelwein Register 
Oskaloosa Herald 
Ottumwa Courier 
Sioux City Journal 
Sioux City Tribune 
Washington Journal 
Waterloo Courier 
Waterloo Tribune 


Ames Tribune 

Boone News-Republican 

Burlington Gazette 

Burlington Hawk-Eye 

Cedar Rapids Gazette 

Centerville Iowegian & 
Citizen 

Council Bluffs Non- 
pareil 

Davenport Democrat & 
Leader 

Davenport Times 

Dubuque Telegraph- 
Herald 

Fort Dodge Messenger 
& Chronicle 

Fort Madison Demecrat 


incidentally their public) in the compett- 
tion of finding newer and more ecstatic 


ways of saying “Yale and Harvard 
played football yesterday.” 
x * OX 


BU our worthy exponents of conser- 

vatism, the standard size sheets, can- 
not escape their nightmarish contempo- 
raries. If newspaper readers of The 
New Yorker will turn to the last regular 
feature in the very back of the magazine 
(which is as it should be) they will find 
that the doctor also prescribes for the 
tabloid. Here Dorothy Parker (the Con- 
stant Reader) discusses the comic strips 
—‘the old oaken comics, the iron-bound 
comics, the moss-covered comics that run 
in the tabloids.” 

“Time was,” says Miss Parker, “when 
the daily strips concerned themselves 
with gay and glamourous adventures, 
with big men socking small men in the 
eye with horseshoes, with chubby chil- 
dren blowing their elders to hell with 
generous charges of dynamite, with over- 
worked breadwinners receiving round 
black eyes from the crashing fists of 
their socially ambitious wives.” These 
were the days when: 

Each set of pictures ended gloriously, with 
a Bam and a Pow, in the portrayal of the 
starlit delirium induced by a cracked skull. 
They were an emotional lot, these people of 
the comics. They had an enviable lack of re- 
pression, If they wanted to hit some unarmed 
and smaller person over the head with a base- 
ball bat. or to kick an old lady in what Mr. 
Mencken so provocatively calls her  sit-spot, 
they did it, and they did it hard. They were 
glittering folk. There were giants in those 
days. 

Each day’s strip was sufficient unto 
itself. If you missed one issue why that 
was that. With the morrow’s newspaper 
you were able to catch up with it again. 

How the spirit of the comic strip has 
changed! In these times of circulation 
building hounds if you miss a day you 
might just as well pull the trigger. True, 
in the place formerly occupied by the 
first picture in the series may be found 


llth Heat 
Figures 


The first eleven months of 1927 show 
the 


BALTIMORE NEWS 
gained 


236,299 


lines in Local Advertising as com- 
pared to the Evening Sun’s loss of 
470,458 lines, and the Post's loss of 
227,180 lines. 


The NEWS also 
gained 


184,413 


lines in National Advertising com- 
pared to the Evening Sun’s loss of 
101,060 lines, and the Post's loss of 
3,927 lines. 


Business is good with the 


Baltimore News 


Largest circulation of any 
daily paper in the South 


a resumé. “These synopses may keep 
you from going entirely mad trying to 
figure things out on vour own, but they 
don’t help much.” 

The days of the light comic strip are 
gone beyond recall. Like the news 
columns, they deal only with the inevit- 
able melodrama of crime, heart throbs, 
Big Business. “Andy Gump, America’s 
Sweetheart, has lost his touching and 
epic. simplicity.’ And Skeesix—our 
Skeesix—is growing steadily older. “We 
ask our comic artists for bread, and they 
give us realism.” 

“And these strips, so wise are tabloid 
editors, are wumquestionably what the 
readers want. These sombre comics, 
these tales of blood and tears, are surely 
indicative of something; the increasing 
sobriety of the American mind, or the 
unrest caused by the war, or rising winds 
and probably showers, or something’’—or 
something, 

k * OK 
HAT? Is this department a New 
Yorker number? Say rather this 
issue of the New Yorker is a newspaper 
number. . 

Immediately following the leading ar- 
ticle, “When New York Was Really 
Wicked”—although not a newspaper ar- 
ticle it has plenty of interest for mem- 
bers of the working press—we hear from 
no less a person than our oft time con- 
temporary, Heywood Broun, in “Who'll 
Buy My Violets?” 

Mr. Broun has mental indigestion it 
seems. Hence this open letter to the 
editor, 

‘Dear Editor: You said that if I got 
into trouble I could come to you,”’ be- 
gins Mr. Broun. “For advice I mean. 
This has nothing to do with money. That 
way l’ve been getting along all right 
since I left the newspaper business. I’ve 
got almost one thousand dollars in the 
bank, of which I borrowed fifteen humn- 
dred dollars and the. rest I earned by 
my pen.” 

Mr. Broun is of the opinion that on 
the whole magazines are tougher than 
newspapers : 


The hurdle is that a lot of the magazine 


eee Home 
ewspaper 

| aoe @ 
PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


hai 
WB iecifors Se 
_ 


Second largest mosaing 
daily-7876 home delivered 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 


contact. The 600,000 DaiLy 


Wortp — Eventnc Wortp 
readers ‘constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be 
reckoned with in any cam- 
paign designed to effect dis- 
in Greater New 
York. 


tribution 


Che 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


subscribers live in Iowa or Utah. That make 
a difference. Putting in anything about Ale; 
ander Woollcott or the Algonquin annoys then 
They never heard of Woollcott. In some ¢ 
the remote agricultural districts of souther 
North Dakota and northern South Dakota. th 
name of Heywood Broun is largely unknow: 


And if, as in the case of Mr. Brow 
one has been accustomed to indulging j 
personal reminiscence—why, what then 

When a column conductor becomes - 
magazine contributor he finds that he he 
a private life all over again. And tha 
according to Mr. Broun, is not so good 

This business of not being able to talk aboi 
myself presses hard on my morale. There 
no fun in being autobiographical to friends ar 
acquaintances, because they’ve heard it all b 


fore, or as much as they’re going to. Mor 
over, they have begun to slip me into the pa 


tense. Even a welcome compliment invariab| 
begins, ‘“‘You used to be if? 
But there is no suiting Heywoo 


“Dorothy Parker says that wheneyer 
hear the name of any magazine which | 
unfamiliar to me I get sore because I 
not in it. She says I’m very annoyed { 
being 


not invited to write for T) 


One newspaper—the Pittsburgh 
PRESS — blankets the great 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth larg- | 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming > 
leadership. At one cost, through — 
a single newspaper, the adv 
tiser quickly and thorousDE 


sells both dealers and consumers. | 


THE a 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS y 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper os 


Represented by Allied «= 
Newspapers, Inc. i) 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle © 


Portland 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and " 4 
New Rochelle and ~~ 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by Zi 
THE DAILY ARGUS 


of 
Mount Vernon 


THE STANDARD STAR 
f 


o 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 
Franklin A, Merriam, Pres, 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


ay 


DO YOU NEED _ 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news- 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him, 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
wtih experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. F 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave, 
Chicago, II. a 


NO CHARGE TO ~ 
EMPLOYERS 
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odern Priscilla, That’s a lie. Editors Young & Rubicam would be incomplete 
n't invite me to anything except occa- without it. 

ally lunch.” > “We have succeeded in attracting to 
Now if you could only fix it up, says ys a group of men and women who be- 
r. Broun, so that magazines could get lieve in this firm with all the strength 
sembled a little more briskly. “A that is in them. In four and a_ half 


wspaperman sees something of a Tues- years, no one in a responsible position 
y evening and writes about it and he has Jeft Young & Rubicam voluntarily. 
a read his own stuff in type the next We come pretty near being a 24-hour 
y at breakfast. But with a magazine organization. Five o'clock brings no 
re is a considerable period of proba- general exodus. Many a man here has 
n in which the unfortunate author put a solid night’s work on top of a 
ses the floor not knowing whether his  sojid day’s work, and then paused only 
mposition is to live or die, Nor 1S the long enough for breakfast and a shave. 
spense over when the word ‘Accepted’ There is rarely an evening when you 
"Ives, if ever. ¢ won’t find a considerable group at work 
Money’s not the thing. Every one gets until eleven o’clock or later. These 


thrill out of seeing his stuff in type. extra hours of work are done for the 
tt only be quick about it, says Mr. most part without suggestion from any- 
oun. body ‘higher up.’ They are done because 
different individuals are somewhat less 
than satisfied with their first, and sec- 
ond, and third attempts on a job, and 
want to stay with it until they have put 
every last ounce of their ability into it. 

“In return for this kind of work—or 
possibly as a cause of it—the different 
sd products, thus permitting the in- individuals here find a quick appreciation 
ase of their appropriations.” of their ability and interest. They find 
[here are two other factors in the that they are not bossed, or allowed to 
bicam philosophy of selecting clients, 8° long without material rewards. We 


Rubicam took them up in the sub- hold up their hands, and do everything 
= EOS in our power .to.encourage their pride 


; ; in craftsmanship. 
We refuse the business of advertisers lw a 4 eee thi a a 
o are located too far away. The bly Maint uke hat a ues ates ae 
phasis which we place on the creative @01Y Sound like ballyhoo, but it is literally 


REWARDING CREATIVE 
WORKERS WINS SUCCESS 


(Continued from page 3) 


WZ himarw 


true and couldn’t be left unsaid.” 


| of the business makes us want to : s é g z 

iE members cof the creative stat into, ,ollowing a period of newspaper edi Do you know that Illinois has the second 

ee NO ee laces nceorticne Ge aan largest number of phone installations in 

y good a contact man may be, or a 2 : 

y_reliable .the mail and telegraph Wallis Armstrong, whose office handled the country? To be more specific there are 

the ad f the V 

vices may be, there isa certain dilu- Ma ne vertising of the Victor Talking l 522 959 h : al ': 

1 of thoughts and ideas which are not There “he Capen Sy iach ) ’ phones 1n use, while there are on y 
itted. directly, to person. Mr. ¥¢ . yether rE a “. 

oe ae MR ater sa det they progressed in experience, Me Young 1,205,000 families In the state. Allow Inga 

Bt att m dicdet ratio toxthe dis- Recipe riye op contact, work and Mr. goodly percentage for business use, we can 

ce separating agent and client, other : 5 ’ c 

igs being equal. That doest’t mean Qi ie, business, | Tater they. both left safely estimate that practically every family 

t it fa: a agent: ; > h t P 4 

rt tcbitably and hornoniondly NOW: Ayer & Son, noted Philadelphia that can be classed as a good buyer has a 

ether if they are far apart, but that Pics hile there Mr. Young ee tel h : th h 

same agent and.client will do better, charge, of contact of Ayer’s Phila- elepnone in the home. 


delphia clients. “Mr. Rubicam continued 


‘k if they are located close together. Glienad ita teonds 


is is another one of those obvious 


igs, isn't it? But the point is that | He was responsible for a number of People who have telephones do much of 
in ng them vere Stems a, their shopping over the phone, and they are 
pany other apencies are not. jel Roce, I, Wee eo SB nadia Re eae Re Eo 

In addition, we try to select clients NW. Ayers & Son's own. sdvurtions the folks who read Illinois daily newspapers. 


» have an understanding of advertis- jn the Saturday Evening Post. He 
and an appreciation of ,good adver- wrote the original 


»preciation r Stei io : 3 
ig | Sometimes a client won't Tet his built around the Fars Canty Fie ean Just think what it means to sell to all these 
nt do good work. at is a serious th ” Gpeton . ° 
w to the. agency,.and one.that we pibaechanaes crit Os Negril telephone buyers. Can’t you visualize them 


‘t care to sustain. I can say that’ advertisement “The Priceless Ingredient” 


have been particularly fortunate in which was the beginning of a copy policy calling their dealer, asking to send your 


e & Rubicam has matic Pee bees, fF the institutional advertising of this, . product they saw advertised in one of 


mg & Rubicam has made has been 4 hich, ; & A 
to the fact that our: clients have day Pee Roninged ca aa I]linois’ local newspapers. 


le it possible for us to give the best. “Mr! Rubicam is still a practicing ad- 


was in us.” oa Ss ‘vertising ‘man, Instead of. personally F ° e 
fr. Rubicam emphasized that “thé ‘writing’ copy, however, he directs the Why not plan your 1928 campaign to in- 
wth of: the. agency, while) rapid: in | staff of eleven copy writers now engaged : 1 

me of business, had not ‘been achieved by Young & Rubicam—in addition to clude Illinois, and use the papers listed 


he expense of a sound foundation. which he is the executive head of the 
13 clients-which the firm now has, agency. ¢:.. +. : oid 

€sent an -addition of abotit)“three’\\ Among the accounts ~Young & Rubi- 
its a year during the course of the cam’ now handle are Postum, Grape- 
ness. Several times the agency has Nuts, Jell-O, Swans Down Cake Flour, 
out letters announcing that new busi-, Sanka, Larvex, Black Flag, Deodo, La 
Was not sought or could not be taken France, Pennsylvania Oil, A. G. Spald- 
a specified numberof months. These ing & Bros., Budd-Michelin Wheels, 


below to reach these telephone shoppers. 


ods have been spent not only in Budd “All-Steel Bodies, International Bates | Bates 
tering the problems connected -with Sterling; ‘William Rogers & Son’s Silver | for cid 
latest accounts acquired, but in build- Plate, Colgate & Co., Johnson & John- 2;500" “ *10,000 
up the personnel in advance of im- son, Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed oregon 21S auinee’ 36 Lines 


late needs. Milk and Fels-Naptha. 
‘or our executive positions, we do 
go out and buy men, we develop 
.’ Mr. Rubicam explained. “That 
ns that we must recruit our per- 
el ahead of our actual needs, in order 
rain them to give new clients the 
> quality of service that our older 
ts have received. - We don’t want 
romise anything we can’t deliver. 
; seems obvious common sense—but 
more, you'll find that it isn’t prac- 
in the agencies where the business- 
TS are in the saddle. 
here is something more that I would 
to express, but it is very difficult 
ut into words, without making it 
d like ballyhoo. Yet it isn’t bally- 
and any statement which attempts 
reasons for the ‘success of 


*Alton Telegraph (E) 10,962 05 
*Aurora Beacon-News (E) 19,667 07 
*Belleville Advocate (E) 6,942 .03 
~Chicago Daily Journal (E) 125,007 26 
*Freeport Journal-Standard ...(E) 9.905 .05 
*Joliet Herald News ( 20,213 07 
*Mattoon Journal Gazette 5,813 04 
*Moline Dispatch 12,680 05 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas (E) 5,424 .035 
*Peoria Star ....(S) 24,819....(E) 30,957 085 
*Waukegan Daily Sun 6,200 .035 


NEWSPAPER ENGINEERING 


An organization specializing 
in newspaper buildings, all 
phases of newspaper en- 
gineering, operation and 
production problems, 
analytical surveys and 
valuations. 


Ss. P. WESTON, INC. 


Newspaper Buildings, 
Production, Operation 
Surveys, Valuations, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Editor & Publisher and The: Fourth Estate 


By MARLEN PEW 


ONE day, years ago, a woman called 
at the office of a newspaper where 
the present writer had just been employed 
as managing editor, to make a startling 
complaint. She had just come from a 
courtroom where her divorce suit was 
being heard. She said that a reporter 
and artist, who had been assigned by our 
city desk to cover the trial, had at- 
tempted to blackmail her. They had en- 
gaged her in private conversation in the 
court house lobby and had offered for a 
bribe of $25 to suppress both the proposed 
pencil sketch the city editor had ordered 
and certain features of the evidence. In- 
vestigation corroborated the woman’s 
story. The men were fired. In more 
than 30 years of newspaper practice this 
-was the only instance of malicious dis- 
loyalty to the paper that we have en- 
countered among thousands of co-workers. 
* OK Ok 
N the other hand we have known 
hundreds of men and women, upstairs 
and down and all around the shop, to 
smake personal sacrifices in behalf of their 
papers which ranged all the way from 
financial forfeits in low wages to suicidal 
overwork. If in the whole range of busi- 
ness and professional life there are 
workers who can compare with newspaper 
folk for loyalty to their jobs I have never 
met or heard of them. In almost every 
newspaper office you will find, not one 
but many employes, with no equity in 
the property beyond a weekly pay-enve- 
lope, faithfully carrying burdens of work, 
worry and self-denial in many forms with 
far greater degrees of zeal and en- 
thusiasm than is exhibited by the average 
proprietor of a business or the average 
practitioner in any of the professions. It 
is often said, and truly, that if news- 
paper men, whether in the editorial, ad- 
yertising, business or circulation depart- 
‘ments, would give to any other business 
the same degree of spirited, devotional 
and intelligent effort that they yield to 
routine journalistic jobs they would gain 
‘both fame and fortune. The fact has 
often been demonstrated. 
- x OK OK 
WE know of no more stupid person 
than the editor or publisher who 
does not value and signally acknowledge 
that spirit of employe loyalty that lies 
at the very foundation of successful 
newspaper operation. -Trample on: this 
spirit and invite failure! Encourage 
loyalty and build on solid concrete! A 
few years ago we entered a newspaper 
office in a Southern city where the morale 
of the working force was completely 
shattered. A new publisher was on the 
job. He said that his predecessor was 
a worthless scoundrel who had broken 
the spirit of every man in the shop by 
reason of his reckless example, tyran- 
nical methods, deceit in personal relations 
with members of the staff and a disposi- 
tion to wink and blink at abuses such as 
control the newspaper’s utterances and by 
advertisers and cheap little grafting games 
on the side by staff members. The new 
publisher had discharged some of the 
worst offenders and had attempted to 
encourage a spirit of loyalty among the 
others. However, confidence in the office 
was too badly broken and the financial 
affairs of the paper too deeply involved 
to permit of a recovery and the paper 
suspended publication, a pitiful wreck. 
REE men in journalism cling to it, 
even when it is less profitable than 
other. occupations might be, because it 
offers so many challenges to the heroic 
in man. Real men, of whatever calling, 
are not adapted to easy life. They scale 
the heights of happiness only when they 
are meeting and conquering stern, 
anxious battles, enduring heart-breaking 
reverses, rising when beaten “down, 
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achieving the seemingly impossible. 
There is no happiness for real men in a 
full belly and idleness. 
* OK Ok 

N some of his writings Dean Inge has 

lamented that he was born in the 
Victorian era because his children, as he 
said, would be “obliged to live in this 
difficult age.” Those of us who have 
been happy because of struggles with life 
know that the English philosopher was 
wasting his time on a foolish complaint, 
for his children may encounter greater 
pleasures than he had ever known by 
reason of contact with hardships that call 
out in them heroism and all of the 
fascinating delights that accompany it. 
If one, for instance, should be loyal to 
a newspaper that is battling for a great 
reform, should work for this cause in 
the spirit of the cathedral builder, should 
take punishment and laugh at it, should 
live to see the day of triumph for even 
a fraction of the ideal, would he not 
have lived gloriously? 

UST the other day O. O. McIntyre 

was remarking that of all the stage 
reporters he had ever seen none save the 
actor, Tully Marshall, had ever shown 
any real ability accurately to interpret 
the character of the true type known to 
every newspaper office. But Sylvester 
Sullivan, ablest dramatic press agent we 
have known on Broadway, tells us that 
there are at the present time no less than 
six reporters in new plays showing in 
New York and that each is true to type. 
Three of them interpret the English 
method of reporting in the play “Inter- 
ference’ and are polite, deferential and 
humble. Three others in the play “The 
Racket” portray the American type, two 
of them cynical, disrespectful and hard- 
boiled, and very much on the job, the 
other a cub learning from these masters. 
The fact about these six new stage re- 
porters that is most appealing to us is 
that all appear to be bright and well- 
educated men, rather than the false re- 
porters usually seen in stage delineations, 
harum-scarum gentlemen with long hair, 
flowing ties, high+water trousers and with 
pencil and notebook very much in hand. 
The average reporter in real life is a 
straight-forward, manly, smart young 
fellow and as two playwrights are will- 
ing to acknowledge.the fact and portray 
the true type in two of the season’s new 
plays we are happy to pass the word 
along to the long-suffering brotherhood. 
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“Alertness in Filling Order 
Appreciated” 


“We wish to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of dynamic thermometer, 
which arrived at our plant at 12 
M. today or approximately 24 
hours from the time our tele- 
gram was sent. The alertness on 
your part in filling this order was 
very much appreciated by us as it 
reduced the idle time of the dis- 
abled machine to the minimum.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING 
STATE OF KANSAS 


Topeka, Kan. 


Echoed > 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A 
soul-wracking, melancholy cry that has re- 
sounded in the halls of time since Egypt was 
young and the pyramids were but a dream. 


“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean,” pleaded 
the lepers when the Man of Galilee walked 
among them nearly 2,000 years ago. And in 
His great compassion He laid His hands upon 
them and gave them comfort. 


But even in this advanced age the agonized 
cry of the leper is raised, unheard, lost on the 
winds of the sea and stifled by the loneliness 
of far-off islands where millions of lepers this 
very hour are living a walking, breathing 
death. Actually, millions there are—men, 
women and helpless little children who never 
should feel the hand of leprosy. Thousands 
of these are under the American flag in the 
world’s greatest leper colony at Culion in the 
Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions 
are suffering and dying needlessly. It is as- 
tounding but true that leprosy is curable. In 
five years more than 1,000 of the milder cases 


have been cured at Culion and the patients © 


returned to their homes. Now, only money 
is needed to provide increased personnel and 
équipment at Culion so that a perfected: cure 


may be given to the lepers of the world. This 


was Leonard Wood’s dream and it was he who 
asked the American people for help, just before 


his death. 

“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean.” Yes, 
the same old prayer, but this time it is ad- 
dressed not to the Man of Galilee but to You. 


You can help rid the world of Leprosy—_ 


Stamp it Out for all time—by simply sending 
your check to aid the heroic men and women 
who have buried themselves among the lepers 
and are devoting their lives to this great task. 


Interesting information on this subject 
may be obtained by writing the Na- 
tional Chairman, General James G., 
Harbord, or better still, send your check 
to the National Treasurer, General 
Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to: 


‘LEONARD WOOD MEMORIA 
4J.MADISON.. AVENUE, - 


NEW YORK CITY 


“Cry: That. em 


Through the Age 


Editor .& Publisher. and- The Fourth Estate 


Member A. B. C. Member A. B. P. 


“Chameleon Trade Journals” 


A chameleon is able to change its color at will. There are ‘tchame- 
leon” journals in the advertising field, changing the color of their 
loyalty from one page to the next. 


Advocates of magazine advertising on page 3, they are advocates 
of car cards or bill-boards on page 23. The reader no sooner be- 
comes interested in a newspaper advertising plan than he is confused 
by a description of some side’show—some advertising knickknack 
of one kind or another. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE is 
“straight” newspaper. It deals with the one big medium for na- 
tional advertising which fulfills every marketing requirement. Its 
readers are national advertisers and agents who place 95% of the 
known appropriations for newspaper advertising. 


In addition to its thorough coverage of agencies and advertisers 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE naturally 
reaches other newspaper publishers as well—an extra circulation 
which, indirectly, has an important value for the space-user. 


Intelligent-newspaper publishers know their local manufacturers 
and those local manufacturers are frequently numbered among the 
largest national advertisers. To have your newspaper widely and 
favorably known surely is always an advantage. Compare this 
extra EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE 
circulation among eminent and widely known publishers with other 
trade journal. circulations. EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE 
FOURTH ESTATE does not seek circulation among magazine 
representatives nor among free lance artists nor ‘‘visualizers” nor 
lay-out experts. ) Sf 


Here—in your EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH 
ESTATE—you reach a: reader-following of 100% value—a 
reader-following interested in newspaper advertising—a reader- 
following never distracted by conflicting editorial propaganda. 
Here is the ideal medium-for your newspaper’s own advertising. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 


Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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THE CITY REPORTER BUYS A WEEKLY 


II]—Finds Long, Slow Pull Gets More Advertising Than High Pressure 


This is @ series of five articles by a 
daily newspaper man who bought a coun- 
try weekly as thousands of other daily 
newspaper men have ambitions to do. He 
learned at a cost of $5,000 or $6,000 cer- 
tain differences in problems of weekly 
and daily newspapers He believes this 
summary of his experiences may be 
valuable to other daily newspaper men 
with the country publishing ambition. 


GINCE advertising is obviously the 
chief source of income of any pub- 
lication, the solution of advertising prob- 
lems will perhaps appear to be the most 
“important single question before the pub- 
lisher of a weekly paper. If this view 
is qualified by the recognition that 
advertising is greatly dependent on good 
circulation, proper news treatment and 
mechanical efficiency of the weekly’s 
printing plant, it is a correct one. 

The getting and holding of advertising 
is also a problem demanding as much 
unsparing labor and heart-breaking effort 
as are involved in the running of any 
other part of the paper. The first great 
difficulty is in meeting daily paper com- 
petition and in meeting the competition 
of other weekly papers whose advertising 
rates are lower than you can charge and 
survive. 

Assume that decent circulation has 
been insured, or that the circulation prob- 
lem is being solved satisfactorily at the 
moment the paper makes its greatest 
efforts to build up advertising. It will 
find a certain minimum number of inches 
of advertising at a certain average rate 
will be required to cover overhead and 
pay a profit. 

For an eight page paper in the average 
town, I should say that at least 400 inches 
of advertising weekly at an average rate 
of 40 cents a column inch would be 
necessary to pay all expenses, pay a 
reasonable salary to the publisher and 
return a fair profit on the investment. 
This is assuming that the weekly is gen- 
erally an eight page or ten page paper. 
That is an average weekly income of 
‘$160, and it supposes from something 
lover one third to something less than 
lone half of the paper given over to adver- 
tising, depending on column length and 
on whether the weekly is a seven-column 
or six-column paper, the usual sizes en- 
countered. 

For reasons which will be apparent 
when the publisher faces his individual 
problem of overhead, he cannot, unless he 
is a printer himself and willing to accept 
inferior news handling, figure the over- 
head chargeable to the newspaper at 
much less than $130 a week. For the 
average publisher, that means real 
hustling to get it and hold it. 

Two problems will have to be solved 
which are incidental to the main problem 
of selling. One concerns small town 
jealousy of big town advertisers, and 
the other concerns personnel. In person- 
nel, it hardly requires more than mention 
of the necessity of having good salesman- 
ship on the job; but the equal necessity 
of having a good printer is likely to come 
as a painful afterthought. 

A country weekly, of course, cannot 
afford to throw away money on help; 
but it can afford even less to have a 
cheap printer. My experience with the 
larger advertisers has been that I could 
not get advertising at the rate I demanded 
in competition with daily paper advertis- 
ing unless I could guarantee something 
approaching daily paper excellence in 
printing. Nothing discourages a large 
advertiser more quickly than an inferior 
duplication in a weekly paper of an ad- 
vertisement he has seen well made up and 
well printed in a daily. 

The problem of small town jealousy 
of the big advertiser is something it is 
less easy to dogmatize about. The small 
town merchant will curse behind your 
back and to your face about the fact that 


Methods 
By ED LEIGHTON 


you accept advertising from competitors 
out-of-town; but when you invite him to 
advertise himself and so permit you to 
be less aggressive in seeking out-of-town 
advertising, he will find excuses, Adver- 
tising in your paper under past owners 
perhaps “never done him no good,” or 
perhaps he “doesn’t believe in” adver- 
tising anyway. 

It is my belief, after having tried both 
methods, that attempting to sell the local 
small town advertiser on the ground that 
you prefer to get your business in your 


home town and will not be aggressive 


out of town if you can get it at home, is 
less effective than going after out-of- 
town business after local refusals, until 
the local.men have to come in to meet 


competition. 
One large volume could easily be 
written about this home town versus 


neighboring city advertising; and an en- 
cyclopaedia might not exhaust every 
angle of the weekly publisher’s problem. 
Practically every weekly paper is pub- 
lished within advertising distance of some 
shopping center, and {the home town 
merchant resents fiercely the paper’s 
solicitation of advertising from that 
center, At the same time, he will usually 
refuse to patronize the home town paper 
himself, while not hesitating to place 
such advertising as he does use in the 
suburban columns of the city daily. That 
advertising is likely to be a two or three 
line classified notice under the personal 
item column devoted to news of his town; 
and he is unlikely to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of any other. 

I believe the best method of getting the 
home town advertising eventually is to 
avoid too much aggressiveness at the 
start. There is such a thing as over- 
selling the home town merchant whose 
budget is limited. There is the even 
greater difficulty already outlined of per- 
suading him he ought to advertise at 
all, 1 think the slow, strong pull is 
more.effective on such an advertiser than 
high explosives. 

If I were entering a new town with 
a weekly—that is a town new to me—I 
should make it a point to see each pos- 
sible local advertiser personally, invite 
him to advertise, explain that I desired 
to favor the local merchants and would 
always be ready to do so, and answer 
any remarks about soliciting out-of-town 
business with the reply that I should 
always prefer local business but must 
have all the business I could obtain if 
I wete to publish. ar 
_ The second step would call for an 
ageressive campaign for out-of-town busi- 
ness, with the endeayor to keep in touch 


with local advertising possibilities at the ° 


same time. If enough big fellows from 
out-of-town use a weekly consistently, 
the publisher’s job of convincing ‘the 


Baffalo, The Wonder City of America 
Buffalo—a profitable 
Market for Advertisers 


Sales in Buffalo are splen- 
did for advertising goods. 
Employment conditions ex- 
cellent, retail and other 
business _ thriving. One 
newspaper will put your 
story over to 83% of the 
people—that paper is the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
Graybar Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlantic Bldg. Waterman Bldg. 
Philadelphia Boston 


little fellows at home of the value of ad- 
vertising in his paper becomes much 
easier. Then he can begin to bring them 
into the fold. 

If he can get them in this receptive 
state of mind, he may find in the local 
board of trade or chamber of commerce 
a powerful weapon. I have known a 
paper which had out-of-town advertising 
as a leverage to sell the local merchants 
on the idea of one bargain day a week, 
with a full-page advertisement taken by 
them‘ in combination. 

The first problem then is to get the 
big town advertiser. The job is not easy, 
and at the start the publisher will have 
to devote much if not all of his own 
time during the day to it. The big town 
advertiser will first want to know about 
circulation, and he will be skeptical on 
the subject. Next, he will want to know 
why a weekly paper charges an adver- 
tising rate which is extraordinarily high 
jn comparison with daily advertising. 

The weekly must charge much more 
than the daily in proportion to circu- 
lation, if the weekly is to survive; but 
this will not interest the department store 
advertising manager who is likely to point 
out to the weekly publisher who asks 50 
cents an inch for 1,500 circulation that 
a proportionate daily rate would be $5 an 
inch for 15,000 and $33.33 for 100,000. 
Since he is probably able to buy 15,000 
or 20,000 daily circulation for from 55 
to 65 cents an inch, he is a subject re- 
quiring argument. 

I believe the most effective argument 
is along. these lines. First: A weekly 
has more readers to the copy than a 
daily. The advertising manager himself 
knows how many persons see the daily 
papers he. buys, perhaps. one, perhaps 
three.” The whole family reads the 
weekly and then passes it on to the 
neighbors. Where one to three persons 
read a daily, five to ten read a weekly. 
Second: The life of a daily is short, 
an hour or two hours, at the most a day. 
Nobody reads yesterday’s daily. The life 
of a weekly is from one day of issue to 
the next. It is kept a week in most 


Our business is to help 
make your business 
better—by increasing 
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' 
households, ‘Third: A daily is not #eg 
thoroughly. A weekly is read from th 
first line to the last. = 
The advertising space of a week] 
is thus subjected to much close 
scrutiny, by four or five times the reader 
to each copy, over seven times the lengt 
of time, as the advertising space of | 
daily. It costs more than daily ‘spat 
and is worth more. It is worth twent 
or thirty times more in proportion { 
circulation, Advertising space at 
cents an inch in a weekly of 1500 cireul 
tion is going at a bargain rate. Th 
strange thing about this argument | 
that there is truth in it, and the adver 


tiser can be convinced of it. i oe) 
t 4) 


SUFFOLK (VA.) NEWS BUYS | 
The Suffolk (Va.) News has _— 
the Suffolk Herald, a weekly, and th 


paper is now known as the Swfol 
News-Herald. a 


They Know 
e now 
y v 
For years the Department — 
Stores of New York have © 
used more space in The Sun — 
than in any other newspaper, — 
seven-day morning as well as 1 
_six-day evening—which is a | 
significant fact to all adver- 
tisers who want increased 
sales in the world’s greatest 
market. 


Rese three out of 
every four homes in 
the twenty-five bet-_ 


ter residential sec- 4 
tions of Detroit’. 


through The Free 
Press. fy) 


Free Press 


“Starts The Day 
In Detroit” 
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REPORTERS URGED TO 
USE CAMERAS 


Managing Editor Foresees Day When 
_ Writers Will Be Expected to 
Bring Back the 


Pictures 


By Gorvon MacQuarrig 
Managing Editor, Superior (Wis.) 
Telegram 


The click, click age is here in the 
lewspaper business, 
Newspaper reporters, whether they 


€alize it or not, are becoming smarter, 
nore accurate and better wriiers than 
ver because their brethren of the fast 
snses are making them. 

in the future it is not unreasonable to 
uppose that the newspaper reporter will, 
$s a matter of course, be expected to 
andle a camera, just as he is now ex- 
ected to be able to typewrite his copy. 
the reporter-cameraman is becoming 
fore common over the country for he 
ombines the work of two men and often, 
» he is the right sort of news gatherer, 
fll do a better job than two—a reporter 
nd cameraman—especially if they are of 
1¢ indifferent type. 

There is another urge, however, be- 
ides the practical one cited above, that 
jould and undoubtedly will make good 
ameramen out of newspaper reporters. 
hat is the something inside of every 
eal reporter to picture everything he 
svers. If he has this “it” quality which 
mpels him to get the facts and get 
verything, and if he has the intense desire 
f a real reporter to see his stuff in the 
aper and in there complete, he can 
ardly refrain from being some sort of 
cameraman. 

‘There are two roads open to these 
én. They may either fight it out with 
ie professional cameras, the machines 
ith the image on the ground glass or the 
ympact Graphic, or they can compromise 
id get a good amateur’s camera, with a 
ns as fast or nearly as fast as a Graflex 
ns but cheap enough to suit their 
icketbooks. It would be best to learn 
ie operation of the genuine press cameras 
it for some reason or other, the begin- 
* with the Graflex is mystified. In 
uth, it is really the simplest and most 
isily and logically operated camera 
ade, but because it is the tool of pro- 
ssionals and because it seems difficult, 
any will be literally scared out by it. 
li one does not care to learn its oper- 
ion there has recently been put on the 
arket a camera with what is known as 
1 F 4:5 lens taking a picture 3% by 
4. The camera sells for between $40 
id $70, depending upon the lens re- 
lired, and as it folds up, will be found 
1 ideal instrument to carry around. 
Schools of journalism in the United 
ates could do well by instructing their 
idents in the methods of operating 
meras, especially the professional press 
meras. One such camera in a jour- 
Jism department and a few hours a 
onth would help greatly. These stu- 
nts, once they are out of their schools, 
ve a much better chance of landing a 
b if they can say they are cameramen 
‘well as news writers. The two ways 
Bp -Portine—by camera and by type- 
iter are very closely allied and are 
coming more closely allied. } 
The ideal small town or medium size 
n newspaper could have a crew of re- 
rters fitted out with these small 
meras and if the reporters were re- 
tters at all they could fill their news- 
per with interesting news pictures. As 
is now, the city editors of these papers 
ally have to make two assignments on 
€ story—one to the reporter and one to 
® cameraman. Perhaps the paper has 
photographer. Then the fellow who 
es the work must be called and either 
joled or bluffed into doing the job. 
id any city editor knows how much 
preciation a commercial photographer 
1 muster for a snappy news event— 
ne. These gentry do very well taking 
ob scenes” of the senior class in cap 
' gown and the window of the Day- 
store all decorated up, but they don’t 
to the spirit of the spot news or 
re picture. It’s just another picture 
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to most of them and unless their quarry 
stands and smiles they phone in to the 
city editor they have failed—but the bill 
for services comes along just the same. 

Another point to recommend the small, 
compact, folding type camera for re- 
porter’s work is its portability. It goes 
into a pocket where the Graphic must be 
carried like a luncheon box or the bulkier 
Graflex toted. They are compact, of 
course, these famous press cameras, but 
they are by no means the vest pocket 
camera, Then the expensive European 
cameras with lenses of unheard of speed 
which take good snapshots at night on 
well lighted streets—they are, of course, 
the best vet for this type of camera but 
they are high in price. 

Some large newspapers have perceived 
this need and their feature men, especially 
those that range far and wide, are given 
these little fellows to stick in their pocket 
until they sight a picture. In time they 
come to look for pictures with the same 
eagerness they look for stories. The two 
run so close together that there is no 
trouble developing photographer-report- 
ers out of reporters. 


ADDS MAGAZINE SECTION 


The Asbury Park (N. J.) Press, pub- 
lished by J. Lyle Kinmonth, has added 
a 12-page magazine supplement as a 
regular part of the Sunday edition. 
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When the SCRANTON TIMES 
goes to press ~ 


HEN the foreman 
—there is no delay 
Times. 


gone to press. 


Cutler-Hammer Press Control is a telling 
weapon at the newspapers’ greatest enemy 
—Time. It increases the value of news by 
helping to get it “on the street first”. 

Men and motors are fully protected— 
C-H Control eliminates untimely motor 
“burn-outs” that make the sheet late on the 


street. 


C-H Dispatch 
Conveyor ; 


Press Room 


says 


A swift touch to the convenient 
C-H push-buttons and the 


POLICE MUST KEEP MUM 


Scotland Yard Pensioners Forbidden to 
Publish Their Experiences 


Lonpon, Dec. 5.—Sir William ‘Hor- 


Wood, London Commissioner of Police, 


has reissued an order to serving officers 
at Scotland Yard stating that his atten- 
tion has from time to time been called 
to objectionable articles in the press 
emanating from police pensioners and 
describing in sensational manner the de- 
tails of notorious crimes. 

The commissioner warns pensioners 
that he will recommend the Home Secre- 
tary to exercise his powers under the 
Police Pensions Act. 

The Police Pensions Act lays it down 
that a pension may be withdrawn by the 
Home Secretary should a police pen- 
sioner supply to any person or publish 
in a manner that the police authorities 
consider to be discreditable or improper, 
any information which the pensioner may 
have obtained in the course of his em- 
ployment as a police officer. 


DAILY HOST TO STAFF 


The St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times 
was recently host to more than 100 per- 
sons who assist in making up the news- 
paper, including country correspondents. 


—— 


“Go-Ahead” 


at the Seranton 


has 


“Times” 


%. 


PeAreti ie 
Ordtretentie, 
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Sy 
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Efficiency 


If you want to speed up your sheet— 
beat competition to the newsstand—get in 
-touch with C-H engineers. 
with you on cutting time between compos- 
ing room and street. 


The CUTLER HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1203 St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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TO BREAK GROUND SOON 


First ground will be broken for the 
new monumental building of the Chicago 
Daily News within 10 days, Walter A. 
Strong, president of the newspaper, de- 
clared in New York this week. A 
ceremony will be arranged to mark the 
event, he declared. Mr. Strong was in 
New York on business in connection with 
the new building and also to confer with 
Earl Pearson regarding plans for the 
bureau of research of the International 
Advertising Association of which N. W. 
Barnes is director. Mr. Strong declined 
to comment on this latter business. 


PRINTS JUBILEE EDITION 


The Washington (D. C.) Post on Dec. 
6 observed its 50th anniversary by print- 
ing an elaborate jubilee edition with 44 
pages of rotogravure. The edition con- 
tained 700 pictures and 320,000 pounds 
of paper were used in printing the issue. 
Edward B. McLean is publisher of the 
Post. 


80-PAGE REGULAR ISSUE 


The Baltimore Evening Sun on Friday, 
Dec. 9, printed an 80-page paper carrying 
487 columns of paid advertising, claimed 
to be the largest regular daily newspaper 
ever published in Baltimore. It was 
printed in three sections. 


Let them figure 


Paul Avenue 


Master Cc n rollerse 
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TEXAS M.E”S ATTACK 
FREE PUBLICITY 


One Daily Gave Away $385 Worth of 
Editorial Space in a Week, 
Waco Meeting 
Is Told 


A proposal by O. S. Bruck, president 
of the Tenth District Clubs International 
Advertising Association, that advertising 
and publicity copy should be kept strictly 
within the advertising columns of a news- 
paper, was welcomed and endorsed by the 
Texas Managing Editors Association at 
a two-day meeting in Waco which closed 
Monday night, Dec. 12. Mr. Bruck’s letter 
was presented to the Association by Presi- 
dent Alfred Jones, of the Beawmont 
Enterprise, and led to a lengthy discus- 
sion of methods of meeting situations 
arising from demands by advertisers for 
publicity. 

Keeping tab on the value of linage used 
for publicity matter is one way of check- 
ing the demands made on the advertising 
office for free space. A. W. Grant, man- 
aging editor of the San Antonio Express, 
said that this method revealed a waste of 
$385 worth of advertising space in a 
single week in the Express, and led to an 
effort to check the demand. 


Fastest, most easily operated, 
most accurate and durable flat 
casting box you can buy. Pere 
fectly balanced: New design locke 
up bar allows for quick change 
when regulating thickness of casts. 
Positive quick lock-up at foue 
points on box with one lever 
movement. Write for complete 
catalog of Goss Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


‘THE GOSS PRINTING 
| PRESS CO., CHICAGO | 


Drive and Control 
for 
Newspaper Presses 


The Galesburg (III.) 
Register will install a 
Duplex metropolitan 
model press equipped 
with 75-h.p. G-E a-c. 
drive. 


(GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ei 


Editor & Publisher 


Among other projects discussed at the 
meeting was a proposal made by Frank 
Baldwin of the Waco News-Tribune and 
Times-Herald, for discontinuing publica- 
tion of baseball box scores. Mr. Baldwin 
suggested a short lead and the scores by 
innings should be used. Mr. Baldwin said 
he doubted the value of big league box 
scores in Texas newspapers as a Cir- 
culation getter. 

Max Bentley, of the Abilene Reporter, 
who was subsequently elected president of 
the Association, disagreed with Mr. Bald- 
win on his idea, and President Jones sup- 
ported Mr. Bentley. Martin Andersen, 
of the Austin American-Statesman, 
agreed with Mr. Baldwin. 

At the conclusion of the two day meet- 
ing, Mr. Bentley was elected president 
and E. B. Doran, of the Dallas News, was 
elected secretary. A committee was ap- 
pointed to select the next meeting place, 
Laredo and Bryan being bidders for the 
convention. 


LEASES WAREHOUSE SITE 


The Chicago Tribune has leased proper- 
ty on Fast North Water street, from the 
Chicago Dock and Canal company for a 
term of years. The site has excellent fa- 
cilities for warehouse purposes, fronting 
on the Chicago river and being served by 
the Chicago Northwestern railroad. 


Its depth varies from 220 to 250 feet. 
The property contains 104,388 square feet. 


Factory Rebuilt Presses 
for Immediate Delivery 


21-in. Col. Goss High Speed 
Octuple Press. 


22-in. Col. Hoe Right Angle 
Sextuple Press with colors. 


22-in. Col. Goss Five-Decker 
40-page Press. 


22-in. Col. Goss High Speed 4- 
Decker, 32-Page Press. 


22-in. Col. Goss High Speed 
Octuple Press. 


22-in. Hoe High-Speed Super- 
Imposed Unit-Type Octuple 
Press. 


Others for Early Shipment 
LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS 


The Goss Printing Press Co. 


Main Office & Factory Chicago, Ill. 
New Yerk Office 220 W. 42nd St. 
San Francisco Office 646 Call Bldg. 


Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or 
write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


and The 


Fourth Estate 
“OFF” SPECIAL EDITIONS 


Tampa Tribune Believes Advertisers 
Consider: Them ‘Hold-Ups”’ 


S. E. Thomason, publisher of the 
Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune, in a full 
page announcement in the Tribune, has 
promised his readers and advertisers that 
the paper will publish no special editions 
“except in those rare cases where we are 
serving a real public interest by doing 
so.” 

“We don’t believe they render honest 
advertising service to the advertisers 
whose money pays for them,” the an- 
nouncement says. “We don’t believe that 
the ‘news matter’ in such editions honest- 
ly discharges the newspaper’s obligation 
to its readers.” 

The announcement has been followed 
by much favorable comment, Mr. Thom- 
ason says. “There is no doubt that the 
merchants, and all other advertisers in 
special editions, regard them as ‘hold-ups,’ 
and I, for one, am off of them.” 


SURVEYS TOBACCO MARKET 


The Cleveland (O.) Press recently is- 
sued an 88-page booklet containing a 
survey of the Cleveland tobacco market. 
More than 500 dealers were interviewed 
for sales figures and opinions on media. 


SAVE A MINUTE 


in packing a matrix and you will often beat the other 


fellow to the start. 


Space Packing Felt that is soft, tears easily and stays 


put, will do it for you. 


We manufacture it in four thicknesses—No. 25, No. 35, 


No. 40 and No. 50. 


MOULDING BLANKETS all kinds. 
Red and Blue Drying Blankets. 


Prepared Matrix Paste. 


The above are only a few of our specialties. 


New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO—Worcester 


Classified | 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 
White space charge at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
sertion. Minimum Contract space, three 
lines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
right to classify, edit or reject any adver- 
tisement. 


ADVERTISING 


Special Service 


do ee 
An Advertising Organization trained for spe- 
cial service, ready to function on demand, is 
what is needed by a publisher when he contem- 
plates an industrial or any edition other than 
the regular. Anywhere—any size. Our record 
demonstrates satisfied publishers and advertisers. 
D-671, Editor & Publisher. 


The Quickest and 


Hoe Stereotype 
Furnace with Hoe 
Equipoise Curved 
Casting Moulds and 
Pumps. 


If it’s a Hoe, It’s the Best 
ReHOERwé@e GG. 7tNG 


Sharon Bldg. 7 So. Dearborn St. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


TO ADVERTISE or 
NOT TO ADVERTISE 


usually depends 


504-520 Grand St., New York City | 


is the vital question. 
on 


Best Casting Unit | 


i 


7 Water St 


Pere Marquette Bldg. 
BOSTON 


NEW ORLEANS 


Success or Failure 
its decision. 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


Em ployment—Equipment— 


Services 
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ADVERTISING 


Service Wanted 
.dvertising Service Wanted—A weekly news- 
aper desires samples and rates of monthly ad- 
ertising service. The Highland Democrat, 
eekskill, N. Y. 


SUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
ll 
Brokers 
sulletin of Periodical Publishing Properties 
for sale will be sent those desiring to invest 


1 the publishing business. Harris-Dibble Co., 
45 Madison Ave., New York. 


fiddle 


West Properties—Exclusive listings. 
very 
rade newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. 
wnox, 851 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


IMAR D. GRAY, Sturgeon, Mo., is looking 
or a young man with $10,000 and who knows 
ow to get advertising and sell job printing to 
ig concerns. Can sell him a fourth interest in 
business in city which will double in popula- 
on in two years and where present owner 
made 30 per cent profit the last three months. 
“A client has asked me to buy him a good 
eekly in Georgia or Alabama, and if some of 
ou newspaper boys in those states will write 
1 what you have and give reasonable prices 
nd terms I can sell your property. 

“T can sell because the owner is in poor 
ealth, the only daily paper in a prosperous 
gunty in North Carolina, clearing $19,000 per 
ear, for $100,000. Half cash. 

“Tf you will buy quickly I can sell an Ar- 
ansas daily, clearing around $20,000 per year, 
ith building and residence for $100,000. Cash 
own, $35,000. 

“IT can sell you an Illinois daily clearing 
70,000 per year for $625,000 and I predict that 
lis property will be worth a million dollars in 
m years or less time. The owner says a bond 
sue of $400,000 can be placed on this property 
nd if you can raise $100,000 in cash you might 
> able to own this property. I saw the office 
juipment this week and I think well of this 
ropositicn.”’ 


fonderful Opportunity for party having suffi- 
ent capital and experience. I am offering 
1% of a printing plant with physical assets of 
30,000, gross business $400,000, gross profits 
16,000, net profits $45,000, with $240,000 of 
isiness already booked for 1928. Price $150,- 
10, one-half cash, balance easy terms. J. B. 
male, Times Bldg., New York; 6 North Michi- 
nm avenue, Chicago. 


Money Wanted 


fanted—Money to finance purchase of first 
ass_small daily newspapers in cities of the 
iddle West, ranging in population from five 
fifty thousand. Borrower has been in daily 
Wspaper business as owner and publisher for 
ghteen years. Does not need finances for 
f@ papers now owned. Wants to buy daily 
wspapers in exclusive fields where cities show 
omise of substantial growth by virtue of 
ctories. shops and good surrounding real 
tate. D-676, Editor & Publisher. 


Ce EE 
Newspaper for Sale 


rench Daily cf 42 years’ standing. A going 
tblication with up to date vlants in Fall River 
id New Bedford. Mass. Fully equipped to do 
b printing. Member of Associated Press. 
eceivers, L’Independant Publishing Co., Fall 
iver, Mass. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


reulation— When quick, additional circulation 
verage becomes necessary, remember that 
ir twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
your inst experimenting. Write or 
ire. Pacific 


Circulation Service, Bell 
- Bleck, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


rculation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
= ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
anship Club Campaigns. 


“eatest Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
ion building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ip. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
aterloo, Iowa. 


perior Ciculation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 
ll! Company, 104 Nerth Bailey avenue, Louis- 
le, tucky. The circulation-building or- 
nization that has set the standard fer aggres- 
ré, successful circulation campaigns for nearly 
entv vears. 


ee er es 
¢ World's Largest Circulation Building Or- 
nization—The only circulation building serv- 
in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
idavits of the exact results of its every 
mpaign. The Charles | Partlewe Company, 
cidental Building. Indianapolis. 


itice, Publishers!—Let us make you money 
ilding ne circulation and collecting your 
counts, ewspaper Circulation Service, Char- 


te, N, C. 


EDITORIAL 


Special Feature 


Five Years in Forty Nations, Editor-writer 
returns with facts and_photos of people, prog- 
ress, work, play, Desires publisher’s co- 
operation. D-678, Editor & Publisher, 


EMPLOYMENT 
== 


Help Wanted 


Advertising—A__class_ magazine, published 
weekly in New York City, is looking for a high- 
class, experienced solicitor capable of taking 
charge of its advertising department. Must be 
a man who has made good and who expects to 
be well paid. An excellent present and in- 
creasing good future for the right man. Ad- 
dress D-654, with reference and record of ad- 
vertising experience. 


Advertising Manager’s berth to be filled 
the spring on daily of 9,000 circulation. Resig- 
nation cause of vacancy. Applicant must be 
aggressive and possess thorough knowledge of 
advertising, and handling of men, Write fully 
and complete in first letter, inclosing your 
photo. Our staff has read this copy. Address 
D-691, Editor & Publisher. 


Executive—Capable of assuming complete 
management of old established evening daily 
newspaper in city of fifteen thousand in 
Eastern state. Reply must state experience, 
age, education, salary desired, religion, politi- 
cal affiliation; also ability to assuine editorial 
duties. 1-687 Editor & Publisher. 


=—— OOOO 
Situations Wanted 


in 


a Oe RE eee 
Advertising—I would like to get in touch with 
a publisher who is looking tor an advertising 
manager with unusual qualifications. Present 
Position six years; now want to effect per- 
manent connection with paper and city offering 
future, Past records show exceptional linage 
and earnings increases, Constructive salesman; 
department leader. Income now $8,000; agree- 
able to nominal salary with future income based 
on increased revenue. Married. Age 32. Pre- 
fer middle west city 100,000 or less. Personal 
interview solicited with progressive publisher. 
D-655, Editor & Publisher. 

Advertising Manager-Solicitor — Experienced 
local and national. Highest reference. Married. 
Go anywhere for real opportunity. D-656, Kdi- 
tor & Publisher. 

Advertising Manager-Solicitor—Age 3?, mar- 
ried, who has shown excellent results and 
can show proof of producing ability; experi- 
enced on weekly business review pages, spe- 
cial editions, classified and all kinds of dis 
Play accounts. Now ready to accept position 


where a real hard worker is needed. Ref- 
erence ficm past and present »mployers} 
Prefer East, Southwest or South. Position 


must be permanent. D-685, Editor Publisher. 


Any Department—Salary secondary to young 
man, 22. For two years circulation manager 
small daily; also slight experience advertising, 
reporting and shop. Not a whiz, but possessing 
initiative, and steady, Reference, employer. 
D-692, Editor & Publisher. 


Assistant to Publisher or Business 

Now employed, but wishes to make a change. 
For past 12 years have worked with a growin 
institution—now business manager and_ stil 
handling circulation and national advertising de- 
partments as well as other duties. Since con- 
necting with present paper have advanced from 
circulation manager to present position. Business 
has_ grown steadily, circulation almost tripled, 
profits quadrupled—and paper still growing. I 
would like to connect with paper of about same 
size, evening or morning circulation thirty to 
fifty thousand, city thirty-five to one hundred 
thousand population. Prefer something in Middle 
West but will consider elsewhere, where they 
want good, honest work. Salary not an im- 
portant factor to start. Reasons for wanting to 
make a change given on request. Would like 
to get in touch with some publisher or business 
manager of large newspaper who wants a good 
aceictant. D-667. Editor & Publisher. 

Business Manager — Advertising Manacer 
and Salesman of exceptional ability, including 
over fifteen years’ successful executive experi- 
ence with well-known Eastern dailies, 13,500 
to 85,000 circulation, Thoroughly experienced 
every phase of advertising, business and pro- 
motion work. Age 39, married, unquestion- 
able record. Now located in New York. Com- 
pensation based on actual increase preferred. 
D-701, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager—Under rather peculiar 
circumstances I desire to leave my present con- 
nection. I_am 45 years old. good health and 
education. Have been in circulation work for 25 
years, last 15 as manager. My connections have 
mostly been with newspapers over 40,000 cir- 
culation, Was circulation director for seven 
years of a chain of six newspapers, and more 
than doubled the circulation on four of the 
group, also cutting down operating costs of the 
departments nearly $10,000 per month. Am a 
firm believer in the independent system of deliv- 
ery and have installed that method on seven 
newspapers that still are operating very suc- 
cessfully under that plan. Have a record of 
past achievements that will convince any pub- 
lisher of my ability. Willing to accept salary 
and bonus plan, but will not consider any con- 
nection netting less than $5,000 yearly. Now 
ge the Pacific Coast. D-693, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Situations Wanted 


CS Sa Si haere eS ee Oe 
Circulation Manager—Experience on large and 
small city dailies. Familiar Promotion, Audit 
Records, Office Detail, ete. Can produce 
under adverse conditicns. Available at once. 
Moderate salary. D-674, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Twelve years’ experi- 
ence, now employed. Absolutely qualified. Age 


30. Married. Best references. D-700, Editor 
& Publisher. 
Circulation desires change. Fifteen 


years in Circulation Department, from Carrier 
to Circulation Director. Morning, evening and 
Sunday experience. Thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of circulation, Promotion, and oftice 


detail. Reference, present employer. Solicit 
interview at my expense. D-659, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SS ee a eS ee ee 
Circulation Manager—Thoroughly experienced 
in all branches. Successful in economic pro- 
motion. Present employed. Desires change to 
broader field. Correspondence and interviews 
solicited. Age 29. Married. Salary $75. D-696, 
Editor & Publisher. 


City Circulation or Promotion Manager— 
Young married man, full of new, successful 
ideas, pep and enthusiasm, is looking for a 
connection with paper that has or would like 
to try out the boy promotion plan. Experi- 
enced re-organization man. Economical circu- 
lation producer. 30 years of age. D-645, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 5 


Editorial Writer—Age 39, fifteen years’ ex- 
perience, wants connection with forward-going 
daily. Student of public affairs, arts and 
sciences and human interest writer. D-673, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Executive, 15 years’ experience as editor, ad- 
vertising-business manager, now employed 
wants connection with greater opportunity. 
Any locality. Can show records of omtstand- 
ing ability as newspaper builder. D-686, 
Editor & Publisher. 


General Manager or Advertising Manager of a 
class or trade publication in New York City. 
This man has a thorough knowledge of print- 
ing, engraving, advertising, merchandising, pro- 
motion, . circulation, and office and ad- 
ministrative work in both the metropolitan daily 
newspaper field and the class publication field. 
Also familiar with national advertising agency 
work. Good organizer, systematic worker. 
Especially effective as a writer of business-get- 
ting letters. A dynamic, capable, productive 
sales executive of ideas and action. Just the 
man for a publication that needs new blood to 
make 1928 its banner year. Brilliant record 
of success. Highest references, Best reasons 
for relinquishing general managership of a dis- 
tinguished national publication. D-698, Editor 
Publisher. 


Managing Editor and editorial writer of fifteen 
years’ experience seeks executive position on 
conservative and constructive paper. Highest re- 
ferences on request. Age 35, married. D-690. 
Editor & Publisher. 


Mature Woman, all-round newspaper experi- 
ence, desires position on country daily.. May 
invest. Mrs. Crockett, 541 West 113th St., 
New York. 


Newspaper Executive wants ccnnection with 
publisher who needs constructive building in his 
field. Thoroughly experienced, knows all de- 
partments but specializes on advertising and 
Dromotion. Has a proven record. No floater. 
Married. Age 34. Available after January Ist. 
D-695, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter with circulation and soliciting ex- 
perience will build circulation of city paper in 
suburban district. D-694, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter, beginner, 22, university training, 
wants to start at bottom_and learn. Any- 
where, any salary. D-672, Editor & Publisher. 


Reporting, Feature Writing and _ publicity 
work.—Young woman, 27, experienced, wishes 
position on large daily or with institution de- 
siring good publicity service. Best references. 
Write D-697, Editor & Publisher. 


Sports Editor and Writer, also thoroughly ex- 
Derienced copy desk, as writer of snappv, in- 
telligible heads, at liberty because of discon- 
tinvance Evening World at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Will take fifty dollars to start, because T need 
a job. Best references. Address Larry Dailey, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Web Pressman, competent, with 25 years’ ex- 
perience, wants position as Superintendent or 
Foreman in newspaper pressroom. Can get 
results. At present employed. All correspond- 
ence will be kept confidential. D-699, Editor 
& Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 
Equipment for Sale 


For Sale--A complete newsparer photo-engrav- 
ing plant for $990.00 f.0.b. New York. Miles 


Machinery Co., 64 West 23rd Street, New 
York Citv. 
For Sale—One Wesel and one Royle Flat 


Routing machine, at great bargain. One Hoe 
Monorail Trimmer. Miles Machinery Co., 64 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 

eee 

For Sale—One Wesel Combined flat and curved 
routing machine with five saddles. Miles Ma- 
chinery Co,, 64 West 23rd Street, New York 
City, 

General Electric newspaper electric control 
system for sale; 50 H.P. motor, alternating 


current used less than 3 years. For sale on 
account of suspension of paper, Address The 
News Printing Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Goss Comet Press, narrow margin 
chases, rollers, motor, $375 auxiliary 
stand, 8 years old, never heen moved. Price 
on floor, $3,500. One single-magazine Inter 
type, 8-point mats, 8 years old, good condition, 
priced on cars Peru, $1,250. Peru 
Peru, Indiana. 


7 co lumn 
paper roll 


Tribune, 


Hoe Steam Tables; five automatic tables only 
slightly used in A-1 mechanical condition, Air 
or hand operated. D-658, Editor & Publisher, 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire S$ 
etc.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffmam Type & Engraving Co, 114 
E, 13th St., N. Y. City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Ce., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Selo 
Equipment Wanted 


Photo-engraving plant wanted; or any photo- 


engraving equipment. D-689, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Form Tables, all steel, with roller bearing 
casters, pipe frames, top 24” by 2814”, height 
39144”. What have you to offer? Could use 
quantity. Montreal Star Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Humidification 


a SE a ee 8 
Utility Humidizers reduce paper troubles in 
the pressroom, and give pure air to breathe. 
Get rid of static and breaking webs, also 
coughs and colds. Write Utility Heater Co:; 
23°%4 Centre St., N. Y. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., November 29, 1927. 


The Board of Directors have declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent (1%%) on the Cumulative 7% Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 


quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(14%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, pay- 
able January 16th, 1928, to holders of record at 


the close of business—December 29th, 1927. 
Checks will be mailed, Transfer books will not 
close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 


All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


Pacific Coast Representative: 4 
M. C. Moore, 515 N, Canon 1 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif, { 


Central West 


We have at this time some 
attractive Central West oppor- 
tunities, ranging in value from 
$50,000 to $2,000,000. 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 


Brokers in Newspaper Properties 


Successors to 
HARWELL & CANNON (Est. 1910) 


Times Building 
New York 


Southern Office 
Birmingham, Ala. 


some) LEB RSS 


HE Worcester (Mass.) Telegram- 

Gazette sometimes calls attention to 
its advertising columns through a single 
column front page summary of some of 
the specials advertised throughout the 
paper. It runs about one third of a 
column, lists half-a-dozen items, and the 
reader has to search through the paper 
to ascertain which firm is advertising 
these particular articles——L. Db. Chamber- 
lain. 


The Houston. Chronicle recently ran a 
page headed. “Warm Suggestions for 
Chilly Mornings.” Stoves, electric heaters, 
woolen blankets, radiators, comforters, 
warm shoes, etc., were advertised. Over- 
coats, coal, winter auto tops, furs and 
winter underwear would also have fitted 
into this page-—Norman B. Terry. 


One newspaper has found a new use for 
the free publicity which pours into its 
office in every mail. Each item is scanned 
carefully and then turned over to the 
local advertising staff when any possible 
local connection is evident. Use of these 
pullers has resulted in the obtaining of a 
number of infrequent advertisers’ space 
for publication of the material which had 
been submitted for free use—B. A. T., 
Springfield, O. 


In some sections of the United States 
Sunday amusements have to be altered 
from weekday type to conform with laws 
governing conduct on the Sabbath. 
Massachusetts, for instance, has a statute 
which makes necessary. on Sunday 
“changes in motion pictures which are 
considered proper on weekdays. Any- 
thing “tending to*incite crime’? must be 
cut out of the picture on Sunday. Jazz 
music may be played but dancing is 
barred. And soon. A story of Sabbath 
restrictions in your city, state or neigh- 
boring communities can be made interest- 
ing—A. C. R. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Brown County Journal published at 
New Ulm, Minn., devotes an occasional 
full page to “How Can New Ulm Win 
Greater Prosperity?” There 1s a lead 
article suggesting some community im- 
provement and in addition appears about 
four columns of one inch ads by mer- 
chants and other advertisers indorsing the 
idea.—George Smedal. 


A series of twelve half page ads, one of 
which appears every Friday morning, are 
being run in the Indianapolis Star by the 
Indiana Hotel Managers’ Association. 
The copy depicts tthe beauty spots and 
places of interest in Indiana. Thus. those 
who directly benefit pay for the advertis- 


Pittsburgh 


Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun-Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sun in 
the evening field, and The Post 
and Gazette Times Sunday morn- 
ing.) 
is 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROW- 
ING NEWSPAPER 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


National advertising representatives: Paul 
Block, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
Century Bldg., Chicago: General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit; Little Bldg., Boston; Com- 
monwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 


Editor & Publisher 
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One Dollar 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 

lished. Send 

clipping for 
payment. 


$ $ 


ing instead of a Chamber of Commerce or 
a similar civic organization—Donovan A. 
Turk, Indianapolis. 


The Milford (Mass.) Daily News has 
been securing considerable extra display 
advertising in its Saturday editions 
through the use of jingles about the busi- 
ness of the advertisers who tied in with 
the scheme. The paper offered its readers 
50 cents for each rhyme selected for use 
in its paper by the merchant about whose 
business it was written—L. D. Chamber- 
lain, Worcester, Mass. 
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CHICAGO newspaper has started 
experimenting with a “How Did 
You Like It?” column, in which several 
people coming from the theatre are asked 
their opinions of the play or motion pic- 
ture there. The different theatres are 
given turns, of course. Many people who 
do not read the regular review column 
find interest in these brief discussions by 
people who, they feel, are like them- 
selves.—Alice Wildey. 


The Bloomington (Ill.). Pantagraph is 
breaking outside the circle of routine that 
borders so many staff “beats” and is 
establishing news contact with its field 
through its “Visiting Reporter,’ who 
daily covers a certain district of the city. 
At each home she introduces herself,. gets 
names and addresses, writes a gossipy 
paragraph of comment or news and sup- 
plies a column of news that is winning 
attention and friends for the paper. Cir- 
culation possibilities of such a feature are 
apparent and the editorial room expects to 


Weber and Fields 


The stage’s greatest 
**wise-crackers”’ 


4 
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in a new daily comic strip 


Now ready for release. 


Write or wire for terms 


UNITED FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


World Building New York 


and The Fourth Estate 


POLISH EDITORS VISIT U. S. 


Delegates of two Polish newspapers 
have come to the United States to study 
political, cultural and commercial con- 


ditions in this country. They are Ed- 
ward G. Chwatczynski and B. E. 
Mlynarski of the Warsaw Kuryer 


Poranny, a daily; J. J. Akston, assistant 
chief editor of Tygodnik Handlowy, 
a weekly trade paper; and M. L. 
Pisarek, an economist of Warsaw. 
Their observations will be incorporated 
in two special American numbers of the 
two publications. 


SPEEDS CHECKING 


The Bulletin, official publication of the 
West Virginia Publishers and Employing 
Printers’ Association, is suggesting to its 
members that they carry at the top of 
each page of their papers all necessary 
tear-sheet data, to facilitate checking. 
Forty-two papers, of the 150 member 
publications, are now carrying this data as 
suggested. 


One Dollar will 

be paid for each 
idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 


reap further advantage through friend- 
ships thus formed.—sS. L. J. 


Everyday decisions in the traffic court 
were made the basis of a feature that ran 
in the Minneapolis Journal for several 
weeks. Illustrated by a pen and ink 
sketch, the daily articles described the 
positions of automobiles and pedestrians 
involved in the accident and then asked 
the question, “Who was to blame?” The 
decision was given by a traffic court 
judge. Under the heading, “What Do 
You Know About Driving,’ the Journal 


The Confessions of a Rich Girl! 


A society girl writes of the life 
of a Debutante with its pleas- 
ures and perils so closely allied. 


Her story is intensely real, and 
will force your readers to some 
amazing conclusions. 


This personal word picture with 
its sensational revelations of 
society follies and orgies will 
grip your readers with its 
realism. 


Thirty-three daily 
instalments 


Graphic Syndicate, Inc. 


350 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Sparkling, Brilliant 
Sports Stories 
by 


Davis J. 
Walsh 


are written exclusively 
for 


International 


News Service 


63 Park Row 
New York City _ 


was able to give motorists a great deal of 
practical information about obscure ques- 
tions of driving.—A. C. R. 


Under the heading, “Voices of the 
Valley,” the Davton (O.) Daily News~ 
daily conducts a column on its editorial : 
page which is widely read and popular, — 
In it are printed short stories dealing with A 
humorous incidents of daily life in the — 
city as well as oddities as related to re- 
porters by officials and others they meet — 
in connection with their daily routine, 
Reporters are expected to submit at least 
two stories each week, which keeps 4 
sufficient supply on hand. The subjects 
of such stories may be classed as being 
not of sufficient news value to warrant 
publication ordinarily but still of interest 
to. readers—_MKDY. 


Clerks in stores will tell you they much 
prefer to wait on men than women. The 
men usually know what they want, and 
seldom leave the store without making 
purchase, if their wants can be taken care 
of there—L. D. Chamberlain. 


For Serials That Sell 
Newspapers 


“THE LOVELORN,”’ by Beatrice Fairfax 


“THE CONSTANT FLAME,” by Wini- 
fred Van Duzer 

“BROADWAY,” by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott 

‘“WHERE’S EMILY?’ by Carolyn Wells 


“THE CATSPAW,’’ by Robert Terry 
Shannon 


“HER HUSBAND’S SECRETARY,’ by 
William Almon Wolff 


“THE CHEERING THRONG,”’ by Fred 
MaclIsaac 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write for de- 
tails to 


KING FEATURES 
SYNDICATE, Inc. 


241 WEST 58th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Average Net Paid Circulation 
For November 
248,321 | 
245,302 | 
Sunday 289,208 | 
Weekly Star 479,636 — 


THE | 
KANSAS CITY | 
STAR 


Evening 
Morning 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE. | 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 

petent circulation men of 

capacity and ability capable | 
to take entire charge of | 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de-— 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- | 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- — 
ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, Il. 
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Big Business and Volume Sales is waiting for you in 
the South if you want it. The only effort necessary is 
to tell the people what you have to sell and where they 
can buy it. The purchasing power of the South is con- 
stantly growing, and they are making money so easily, 
and so rapidly that they are looking constantly for 
meritorious products that will add to their home 
comforts, and improve their living standards. 


The easiest, most effective, and most economical way 
to reach this new southern consumer, who possess 


REAL BUYING POWER, is thru the daily newspapers 
listed below. 


Write them to-day. 
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**Macon Telegraph ................... (8) 27,552 .08 .08 **Danville Bee and Register........ (E&S8) 21,295 

**Newport News Times-Herald......... (E) 8,473 ) 

HSL **Newport News Daily Press....... (S&M) 6,026 § 

**The Lexington Leader ............... (E) 20,362 07 .07 **Roanoke Times & World News....(M&E) 29,848 
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Landlubber or Able Seaman? 


pes |AFE in port after the adventurous voyage of 1927, the — 
|| good ship America is ready to heave anchor and set out , 


for 1928. | 


SaaS! Writing the log of 1927 and taking the soundings for 
1928 is no job for landlubbers. It’s work for seasoned hands. ° 


Such are the men who write the Year-End Reviews and Out- 
e 2 e e ets 
looks for the Consolidated Press Association. ©.” 


Each one of these writers deals only with the subject in which 
he is a specialist. He has plumbed every problem and analyzed every 
situation as it developed through the course of the past twelve ‘months. 


Charles F. Speare, General Financial Review and Outlook 
David. Lawrence, Politics and Economics 
J. C. Royle, Business and Industry 

William Bird, Foreign Relations 

Robert Mack, Radio 

Lawrence Perry, Amateur Sports 

John B. Foster, Baseball 

Fair Play, Professional Sports 

George T. Hughes, Stocies 

William F. Heffernan, Curbs 

George DeWitt Moulson, Cotton 

L. C. Grundeland, Livestock 

George Schnackel, Grain 


The Year-End Reviews of the Consolidated Press writers, like 
their daily dispatches, are the work of specialists, each an authority in 
his particular field. 


The Consolidated Press Asseciatre 


Executive Offices, Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Paris 
Eighth Floor Third Floor Third Floor Fourth Floor 
World Building Daily News Building Bulletin Building 19 Rue d’Antin 
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in circulation 


in etty and suburban 
— in Zone7— in total ~ 


first 
in advertising 


4n local - in want-ads 
-in national — in total~ 


Chicago Uribune 


THE WORLD*S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourthge Estate for December wa) pelgag 


Good News and Advertising 


are of little avail 
unless they are easy 
to read in well printed, 
neatly folded and com- 
pact newspapers e & » 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


produce more papers and better. 
papers~ ~ ~ ~ ~ ~for less money 


Let us tell you why 


SCOTT “STRAIGHT-UNIT” DOUBLE SEXTUPLE PRESS | 


1457 Broadway WALTER SCOTT & COMP ANY Monadnock Bldg. 


NEW YORK CITY Plainfield - ~~ - - New Jersey CHICAGO, ILL. — 
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The Leading Food ‘Newspaper 
of “New York because of its 
Service to WOMEN 


: SN wide an appeal to women as the New 
sce York Herald Tribune. | 


The Sunday Magazine, with many articles written 
by and for women; the Fashion Pages in the Mag- 
azine, designed to meet the needs of every type 
of wardrobe; “Books,” the weekly review of 
literature; the music, drama and art section; the F 
amusement pages of the radio section; the | 
Gravure sections; Briggs’ cartoons; Edward | 
Hope’s column, “The Lantern,” and the Herald 
Tribune. Institute, the foremost women’s feature 
in any American newspaper. 


The New York Herald Tribune carried more food 
advertising during the first eleven months of 1927 
than any other New York morning newspaper. 
For the same period the gains of the New York 
Herald Tribune in food advertising exceeded the 
combined gains of all other New York morning 
newspapers. 


| 
} 
Q We 1) other newspaper in New York has as 


_In the field of Home Economics, one word 
describes the Herald Tribune’s place in the 
New York Market — Leadership 


1927 
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In Philadelphia one paper— 
The Bulletin 
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The high character and tone of The Bulletin 
make it the preferred newspaper in nearly every 


" 


Philadelphia home. 
| 

i 

The Philadelphia trading area consists of about 
550,000 homes. And The Bulletin is averaging i 
548,952 copies per day! , 
y “In Xx : 

: ae # Philadelphia Eo 

DOMINATE reate maximum impression at one nearly everybody reads J iH 
cost by concentrat th : The Bulletin 
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Publishers and Advertisers Look Forward 
To Increased Business In 1928 


Reports from All Sections of United States Reflect Confidence in Continued Prosperity—‘‘Presidential 
Year Bugaboo”’ Fading from Business Picture 


[NCREASED advertising schedules, the 

steady tone of business as 1927 draws 
to a close, and the promise of 1928 for 
Increased trade in most important - lines, 
cause publishers and advertising men 
throughout the country to view the new 
year with confidence, a poll of opinion 
by Epitor & PUBLISHER shows. 

Advertising agents found their opinions 
mn the concrete evidence of advertising 
plans now in their hands. National ad- 
yertisers report increasing appropriations. 
Managers and publishers, in contact with 
industry in all sections, profess to find- 
mg a spirit of optimism among manu- 
facturers and producers of all kinds. 

None of the leaders in the publishing 
ind advertising fields polled by Eprror 
& PuBLIsHER saw cause for alarm in 
he approach of a presidential election. 
Middle-western publishers find general 
onditions in the manufacturing and 
arming fields improving steadily. Fol- 
Owing are the opinions furnished in re- 
ponse to Epitor & PustisHeEr’s inquiry 
bout 1928 business: 


ADVERTISING SCHEDULES HEAVY 
By Rospert TINSMAN, 
President, Federal Advertising Agency 


Our 1928 schedules are well ahead of 
ast year’s at this date, which is the best 
Ossible evidence to us of the optimism 
vith which our clients view their new 
€ar prospects. 


SEES SWING TO NEWSPAPERS 


By CuHartes P. Eppy, 
Charles P. Eddy Company 


Tt looks to us as though 1928 would be 
N exceptionally good year for the news- 
apers. Many large national advertisers 
ave increased their appropriation and 
yme who have not been in the news- 
apers recently are coming back. This, 
gether with the stronger appeal which 
me newspaper is making to manufac- 
iters and advertisers, should show sub- 
antial linage increases in 1928. There 
ems to be a definite swing toward the 
“wspaper as a publicity medium due to 
$ timeliness and flexibility and local in- 
lence. 
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» MORE FINANCIAL LINAGE 


By Rupo_pH GUENTHER, 


President, Rudolph Guenther-Russell 
Law, Inc. 


Financial advertising by banking insti- 
tions and corporations established a fur- 
€r new high record in 1927, and may be 
nsidered a direct reflection of the very 
rge volume of trading on the New York 
Oeck and other Exchanges, as well as 
mestic and foreign loans made during 
€ year. 

© newspapers have heen the principal 
neficiaries of this record in financial 
Vertising, which has come to mean a 
at deal more than the staid, prosaic 


advertising that once characterized this 
particular field. Institutional campaigns 
inaugurated during the year by public 
utilities, railroads, investment banking 
houses, banks and trust companies is one 
of the most notable contributions to the 
enlargement of financial advertising ap- 
propriations in general. This advertising 
is essentially educational and designed to 
foster goodwill for corporations, and to 
build up their list of stockholders through 
appeal to the investor’s intelligence. High 
pressure salesmanship of securities is a 
thing of the past. 

We are looking forward to a further 
development of this field in 1928 and to 
a still further enlargement of the nation’s 
growing numbers of security holders. 


MORE ADVERTISING BOOKED 


By Earnest ELmo Cavkrns, 
President, Calkins and Holden 


Judging by advertising plans already 
made for 1928, manufacturers are acting 
on belief that the coming year can be, and 
therefore will be, at least as good as the 
one just past. Prosperity is, to a greater 
degree than ever before, influenced by the 
determination to prosper, by the state of 
mind of business which, while not ignor- 
ing unfavorable factors, takes full ac- 
count of promising ones. Losses in some 
major industries which would have caused 
depression in earlier years have been off- 
set by gains in other lines—new lines— 
some of them uncovering unsuspected 
markets. Our firm has now on its books 


for 1928 more business than it handled in 
1927. 


RECORD YEAR FOR ADVERTISING 


By JAMEs O’SHAUGHNESSY, 


Executive Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies 


The advertising increase has continued 
practically without interruption since 
1922. The indications are that it will 
hold that course through 1928. The dips 
have been slight and brief in these suc- 
cessive five years and progressively les- 
sening. The new year will undoubtedly 
produce another record-breaking volume 
in both local and national fields of adver- 
tising. 


GEARED TO BIGGER SALES 
By S. E. Conyseare, 


Advertising Manager, Armstrong Cork 
Company 


In our business every indication points 
to continuing prosperity in 1928 At our 
recent jobbers’ convention confidence was 
expressed that with the growing consump- 
tion of our class of goods we can look to 
even better business than in 1927, which 
has been a good year. We attribute part 
of this business to the foundation that 
has been laid by judicious advertising over 
a period of years plus the right kind of 


sales policy and sales effort. The various 
wholesale and retail factors are all geared 
up to do normal, if not better than nor- 
mal, business in 1928, 


UNUSUAL PROSPECTS 


By Gerorce E. Karz, 


President, E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency 


Basic conditions throughout the coun- 
try augur well for business in 1928. The 
farmer is prosperous, labor is well em- 
ployed at high wages, money is plentiful 
and therefore cheap. Every well-organ- 
ized business has unusual prospects for 
1928. I see no cloud on the business 
horizon and reasonable certainty that in- 
telligent selling effort will produce in- 
creased business for the advertiser, the 
agency and the newspaper. It is up to 
publishers to see, insofar as they are able, 
that advertising that comes to them is so 
handled as to insure the greatest results 
to their advertisers. 


SEES ADVERTISING INCREASE 


7 By JosepH H. Appt, 
Advertising Director, John Wanamaker’s, 
New York 


The present trend seems to indicate a 
seasonal curve of business on the basis of 
the present level for the first half of the 
year, with advertising rather greater in 
volume due to the impetuous American 
habit of pushing business faster than nor- 
mal growth. The balance of the year de- 
pends somewhat on the character of the 
presidential nominations, the campaign 
and the result, but in any event, barring 
unforeseen conditions, the country will 
have all the prosperity that is good for it. 


NO “PRESIDENTIAL” BUGABOO 


By Irvine K. Stone, 
President, Duplex Printing Press Co. 


The presidential year has always been 
especially uncertain, but 1928 seems to 
promise in that way less uncertainty than 
any previous. My personal feeling is that 
restriction of activities in the past year 
has been about sufficient now to meet the 
economic needs and that the coming year 
will see a steady revival toward healthy 
balanced conditions of trade. Sane edu- 
cational advertising, national and local, 
help develop and help maintain such con- 
ditions and will, I believe, be used by 
large merchandisers directly to that pur- 
pose, probably more than ever before. 


TENDENCY UPWARD 


By ARTHUR H. Ocre, 
Secretary, Association of National 
Advertisers 
Indications for 1928 point to a moderate 
increase in advertising expenditure by 
many concerns, maintenance of their pres- 


ent rates by many others and reduction 
in a small number of cases. The general 
tendency seems to be upward. More im- 
portant than this, however, is the rapidly 
increasing demand by advertisers for 
more facts on which to base intelligent 
application of advertising and marketing 
activities. It is recognized that distribu- 
tion costs must be further controlled and 
reduced if possible. Greater knowledge 
of markets and media is needed, plus more 
tangible evidence of the results of adver- 
tising, 


FORD LIME-LIGHTED PAPERS 


3y Wittiam A. THomson, 


Director, Bureau of Advertising, 
Ag Nae Ae 


The Bureau of Advertising feels justi- 
hed in predicting good business for 1928. 
It bases this prediction upon statements 
from advertisers now in its possession. 
In response to a general letter to all na- 
tional advertisers discussing the signifi- 
cance of the Ford campaign, the Bureau 
received a record-breaking number of re- 
quests for information and advice in con- 
nection with proposed 1928 campaigns. 
These communications indicate a degree 
of activity which must be interpreted to 
mean that the large percentage of na- 
tional advertisers have determined upon 
full speed ahead for the new year. A sur- 
prising feature was the interest shown in 
newspaper advertising by many concerns 


which have heretofore used other me- 
diums, 
PLAN INCREASE 


By H. T. Ewatp, 
President, Campbell-Ewald Company 


Sound fundamental conditions 
trends point to a good 1928. The year 
will, I believe, be a particularly satisfy- 
ing one for those individuals and concerns 
who serve the public faithfully and well. 
All of our clients are planning extensive 
advertising campaigns in anticipation of 
greatly increased business. 


and 


AGENCY PREDICTS PROSPERITY 
From Erwin, Wasey & Co. 


Our association with the leading manu- 
facturers in various highly competitive 
industries indicates continued prosperity 
for aggressive merchandisers in 1928. 


ADVERTISERS SEE INCREASE 
By J. Frank Durry, 

President, The John Budd Company 

The outlook for national advertising in 
newspapers during 1928 js extremely fa- 
vorable. Manufacturers appreciate now 
more than ever that where the element of 
news is a teature of advertising copy 
newspapers outclass all other advertising 
media, not only for quick action but over. 
whelming interest. Records of previously 
successful campaigns should make manu- 
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facturers continue with newspapers. Pro- 
gressive newspaper publishers are keenly 
alive to the necessity for supplying mar- 
ket information and surveys and thus are 
assisting manufacturers in their market 
problems. - Information from all sources 
seems to indicate good business condi- 
tions generally. 


EXPECTS TO BREAK RECORDS 


By Epwin S. FRIENDLY, 
Business Manager, New York Sun 


The trend indicates a greater volume 
of advertising in 1928 than heretofore. 
Keener competition “will cause greater 
sales efforts on the part of producers. 
Among the many classifications which 
will show increases in appropriations are 
the food advertisers who. have a better 
appreciation of the value of newspaper 
advertising than heretofore. The style 
element that has been injected into wear- 
ing apparel will cause greater advertising 
from retailers and manufacturers. Condi- 
tions generally make us optimistic about 
1928. The Sun is expected to break all 
its previous advertising records, 


BOSTON EXPECTS GOOD YEAR 


By Wrutam F. Rocers, ; 
Advertising Manager, Boston Transcript 


3oston expects a good year for 1928. 
Newspaper advertising has been heavy the 
last quarter, all papers making substantial 
gains. Boston postal district, two mil- 
lions strong, has largest per capita sav- 
ings in its history (also in the country), 
and has ample capital to develop and 
carry on business. Today’s papers an- 
nounce the largest building in the world 
for Boston department store and other 
purposes. 


DECIDED UPWARD TURN 


By T. R. WiL11aMs, 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


All indications point to a big newspaper 
advertising business for the coming year. 
3asic business conditions are good the 
country over. The standard’ of living, 
due to good wages, was never so high as 
at present and it will continue so. This 
means an increasingly wider range of hu- 
man wants to be supplied which in turn 
assures continual good business. Many 
national advertisers have already decided 
to increase appropriations for next year, 
knowing that the presidential year buga- 
boo is not going to be a disturbing factor. 
Retail business also points to a decided 
upward turn in this district for the com- 
ing year. 


DATA IMPORTANT 


By J. F. BresNAHAN, 
Business Manager, New York World 


The present business situation warrants 
belief that the first half of 1928 will yield 
greater advertising revenue for news- 
papers, and unless something entirely un- 
expected in the political situation occurs 
the last half of the year should be satis- 
factory. Marketing data and concrete 
circulation facts may become increasingly 
important. 


LARGER COAST BUDGETS 


By WaAtter P. Burn, 


Pacific Coast Manager, Bureau of 
Advertising, A. N. P. A. 


The Pacific Coast ended a somewhat 
slow business year, with a large volume 
of Christmas buying, and recent inter- 
views with publishers, advertising mana- 
gers and agencies have convinced me that 
the retail trade will reach a new volume 
during the coming year. Indications are 
for increased sales and advertising of 
automobile and allied lines. Certain of 
the cooperatives will continue quiet dur- 
ing readjustment of grower memberships 
and working out of production and mar- 
keting problems, but others will increase 
appropriations. Total volume of national 
advertising from the Pacific Coast going 
to newspapers during 1928 should be 
larger than in previous years. 


NO RECESSION IN 1928 
By Mirron A. McRaz, 


I believe the volume of advertising and 
merchandising business for 1928 will ap- 
proximate that of 1927. Before the close 
of 1928 the existing recession will termi- 
nate and a steady: increase will begin 
which will continue for several years 
thereafter. 


WILL MAINTAIN 1927 LEVEL 


By Harry CHANDLER, 
Publisher, Los Angeles Times 


The average loss of five per cent in 
advertising volume for Los Angeles 
newspapers during the last year indicates 
that business conditions in Los Angeles 
will remain about the same level during 
1928. There has been no decrease in bank 
deposits, which indicates that the general 
public is conservative in its buying. We 
believe that more advertising pressure 
will be necessary during 1928 to equal or 
increase the sales of last year. 


PROSPECTS UNUSUALLY BRIGHT 


By L. K. NicwHotson, 
General Manager, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune 


The splendid results shown in the sugar 
belt section due to the new poj variety 
of disease resisting cane, with prospects 
of a large acreage next year, has added 
many millions to the agricultural return 
of our section. The bank debits of New 
Orleans banks in the last six weeks are 
$2,000,000 more than a year ago. News- 
papers as a whole are more stabilized, 
while business activity and trend forecast 
an unusually bright 1928. 


INDIANA SEES PROSPERITY 


By B. F. LAWRENCE, 
General Manager, Indianapolis Star 


The Indiana market should be a better 
one in 1928 than in 1927. This will be 
due chiefly to the better condition of the 
farmer. Increased activity in automobile 
circles will mean much to Indiana, and 
particularly Indianapolis, since many of 
its plants supply leading manufacturers 
of automobiles. Indianapolis’ two big 
atitomobile concerns, Marmon and Stutz, 
foresee a big year, and the Duesenberg, 
in a field by itself, has bright prospects. 
Indiana mafiufacturers, generally speak- 
ing, are optimistic. Bank deposits are 
large and legitimate industry will experi- 
ence no difficulty in financing itself. 
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NO ELECTION “UPSET” 


By Victor H, Hanson, 
Publisher, Birmingham News and Age- 
Herald 


We are looking forward to a great 
year. Business in Birmingham in 1927 
was on the whole highly satisfactory to 
the News and Age-Herald. The steel 
market is now turning steadily upward 
and the forthcoming announcement of 
the location of many new textile mills in 
Alabama -means a_ steady industrial 
growth for the new year. Our employ- 
ment situation is improving with increased 
buying power. Birmingham is one of the 
brightest spots on the nation’s business 
map. My judgment is that the presiden- 
tial election is going, to, upset business 
generally very little and that the news- 
papers of the country are going to enjoy 
an excellent year. Our local market is 
certainly ripe for vigorous advertising 
and selling campaigns. 


WILL EQUAL 1927 


By Harvey R. YOUNG, __ 
Advertising Director, Columbus Dispatch 


Greater Columbus, with 315,000 popu- 
lation, is fortunate in the fact that there 
is never a slump-or a big boom in busi- 
ness because it is a stable city of 95 per 
cent American born. Its manufacturing 
industries are exceptional, including 
everything but tin and automobiles. 
General business in 1927 did not equal the 
peak year of 1926, but it passed the pros- 
perous year of 1925, and the Christmas 
business alone this year exceeded the 1926 
big record. It is a safe forecast that gen- 
eral business for 1928 in Columbus and 
the great central Ohio market will at 
least equal 1927. Merchandising condi- 
tions are favorable with low stocks, and 
better marketing information will be 
available to national advertisers. Na- 
tional advertising in the Dispatch in 1927 
exceeded the peak year of 19206. 


NEW SCHEDULES LARGER 


By Cart°P. SLANE, 
Publisher, Peoria (I1l.) Journal- 
Transcript 


Business conditions in central Illinois 
look very favorable for 1928. Advertis- 
ing schedules. now being received by the 
Journal-Transcript seem to be larger than 
those- received this time last year. Some 
old advertisers who have been out of the 
newspapers for the past few years show 
signs of life. and we now: have. their 
schedules. . Our merchants were dubious 
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confidently expecting their share of 


about Christmas business due to weather 
conditions, but with few exceptions these 
same merchants showed very substantial 
increases over Christmas trade of a yeat 
ago. Some local merchants claim the 
largest Christmas business in the: history 
of their stores. 4 


OREGON OPTIMISTIC 


By PE. ExACksonr 7, 
Publisher, Portland (Ore.) Journal — 


With bank deposits at a record fi 
and a fast-growing population, with 
excellent harvest behind us, and a recor 
tourist crop anticipated to view our snoy 
peaks and virgin forests, Oregon look 
forward''to a prosperous 1928.5. 


IOWA CONDITIONS BRIGHT 


By E. P. ADLER, 
Publisher, Davenport (la.) Times 


I have every reason to believe that 192 
will be a better business year in Iowa an 
the Mississippi Valley than last ye 
Crops have been better than for seve 
years and there is much less unrest amon 
farmers. Iowa will spend many millions 
of dollars this year in building concrete 
roads and by the end of 1928 will be 
definitely out of the mud forever. Manu- 
facturing conditions are promising and t 
me the general outlook is very optimistic. 


SOUTH EXPECTS RECORD YEAR 


By Don S. Ertas, ‘>? 
Publisher, Asheville (N. C.) Times 


The present outlook is conclusively 
further improvement in local busi 
conditions during 1928. This opinion 
corroborated by the views: of Ashev 
bankers, merchants and trade organ 
tions. There will be no noticeable di 
nution in national prosperity despite 
disturbing effects usually expected in 
election year. The South, now f 
aroused industrially, should enjoy 
most prosperous year in its hist 
Asheville and western North Carolina 
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prosperity. The Times is planning — 
take care of the largest circulation in its 
career and a minimum increase of fifteen 
per cent in advertising at twenty per cent 
increase in rate. > aa 
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BUSINESS ON UP-GRADE __ 


By JAMEs B..STAHLMAN, 
Publisher, Nashville Banner 


Despite the bugbear off a Sac 


D | 
Li) 
year, business conditions in the Nashvi 

market will be on the up-grade in 192 
Tennessee in particular, with million: 
scheduled for expenditure on new indus 
tries during the coming year, seems noth 
ing but brightness. Retailers and jobber: 
look for an advance in trade over 192/ 
with an optimistic outlook generall} 


shared by leaders in all lines of usiness 


FORESEES BANNER YEAR | 


By Norman E. Mack, a 
Publisher, Buffalo Times 


The coming year, based on the pros 
perity of 1927, will undoubtedly be a ba 
ner year in all lines of business. 1 
country as a whole has never been if” 
stronger or healthier condition, and 
anticipate seeing this stability transla! 
into terms of even greater and more wide 
spread prosperity than ever before 
Newspaper advertising has contribute 
and will continue to contribute more 
this condition than any other single 
ment in our national business struct 
I expect to see a general realization 6 
this ‘reflected in newspapers =~ 


the country. 


EVERYTHING IN INDIANA BETTEI 
By Hirton U. Brown, i 


Indianapolis News 
A spirited spurt in December 

hope that the lull in business in the ! 
ter months of 1927 will be succeeded b 
favorable tendencies in 1928. As muc 
advertising business is in sight no 
there was a year ago. Indiana far 
bankers and automobile manufacturer 
in an improved position. Building o 
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N° every newspaper man has had or 
will have the occasion to buy a news- 
per, other than a copy of the opposition 
laily he may pick up from a newsstand 
Frank E. Tripp, general 
the Gannett Newspapers, 
inks that is too bad. It would do every 
€wspaper man a world of good, Mr. 
Yripp said this week, if he could travel 
9 different cities in this country and 
vestigate newspaper plants with a view 
9 buying them. 
Mr. Tripp has been doing just that for 
everal years. With Frank E. Gannett, 
resident of the Gannett Newspapers, 
fr. Tripp has had a hand in purchasing 
6 dailies. In the last two years he has 
avestigated a dozen or more others which 
tere for sale. The experience, he be- 
eves, has had solid compensations which 
e would hesitate to exchange for any 
ther newspaper knowledge it is possible 
> acquire. It has helped him develop a 
hilosophy of newspaper management and 
peration which he generously shared this 
reek with the writer during an interview 
n the question: 
When you buy a paper, what do you 
et: 
To begin with, Mr. Tripp was asked 
je opinion he had formed of newspaper 
wners generally as a result of his ex- 
mMsive travels in search of purchasable 
ailies. He replied with a bluntness which 
e later qualified. The initial frankness, 
Owever, is worth repéating, coming from 
fr. Tripp. 
“There are quite a good many black- 
miths in the newspaper business,” Mr. 
‘ripp declared, “and too few students. 
“They do not study their business in 
broad enough way. They become pro- 
incial too early and stay so too long. 
‘ome of them lose all touch with modern 
leas. Thus, when they get ready to 
ell their papers, they have a decayed 
hopworn institution to offer. 
“Any man who owns a newspaper ought 
) travel three months of every year. He 
aould, during that time, in my opinion, 
isit as many different newspaper plants 
s he conveniently can, studying what 
: being done, and how it is being done. 
“A newspaper does not progress as it 
qould in the hands of a man who is not 
1 touch with the newspaper business as 
whole. You would be surprised at the 
umber of newspaper owners who have 
sttled down in their own little back- 
‘ash and are not the least bit interested 
t what is going around about them in 
1 newspaper world. They don’t belong 
» the American Newspaper Publishers 
Ssociation. They are not members of 
leir own local associations. They do 
ot read trade papers. 
“To every suggestion or new idea, this 
‘pe of publisher has the stereotyped re- 
y ready: 
“That may be all right in your town, 
at you can’t do it here.’ 
“Of course the opposite to this type of 
ablisher may be found everywhere. I 
ave visited newspapers in the smallest 
i towns that are just as modern and 
ficient, relatively speaking, as the New 
ork Times. 
“In buying a newspaper, what you get 
=pends in a very large measure upon 
ie type of person or persons who have 
*e€ managing the property during the 
evious years. And one often loses 
itience finding so many people, in charge 
‘ potentially valuable properties, who 
ive spoiled splendid opportunities by 
ling to learn new things, to keep up 
» date, to keep publishing the type of 
per that makes friends and keeps them. 
So many of the newspapers I have 
udied are in the hands of men who have 
the background of general newspaper 
perience. 


One owner has grown up 
rough the editorial ranks, and knows 
thing about the business side, The next 
spent his time exclusively in the 
ting room, The first man’s paper is 
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WHEN YOU BUY A PAPER, WHAT DO YOU GET? 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


not a good money maker, or, at best, it 
is only fair. He is spending his whole 
time trying to say cute things and fight 
battles for his townspeople. His business 
staff is woefully mediocre. He is spend- 
ing all his money on his news and edi- 


Frank E. Tripp 


torial staff, and the result is that his 
property is top-heavy. 

“The newspaper that is the best buy 
is the one with an equally balanced or- 
ganization, although the man with the 
exclusive editorial background does a 
better job than the man who has spent 
his whole time at the business end. That 
is obviously true because news is the 
fundamental of any good newspaper prop- 
erty. The editor-owner builds up a good 
staff which turns out‘a paper that auto- 
matically attracts business. 

“A big part of what a man buys in a 
paper is its staff organization. That is 
what every newspaper is, a collection of 
minds. The physical property is a sec- 
ondary consideration. Most newspaper 
plants these days are modernly equipped. 
They have to be. There is nothing but 
good newspaper machinery being sold to- 
day. Some newspaper offices of course 
are not adequately equipped. Some of 
the biggest papers in the country are 
poorly outfitted from a mechanical stand- 
point, while some of the smallest I know 
are models of efficiency. 

“The theory that you can set some 
fixed valuation on each subscriber of a 
paper in appraising its entire value is out- 
worn today. It used to be said that every 
subscriber was worth $5. Some placed 
the valuation as high as $13. Readers 
of a newspaper, according to current 
‘thought, have the same value to a news- 
paper as customers to a hardware mer- 
chant. And that is not to be considered 
lightly. ‘To the hardware merchants his 
customers represent trade created by good 
will born of well selected merchandise 
efficiently serviced. To the newspaper, 
the readers mean the same thing. The 
publisher can keep his readers only so 
long as the good will created by a good 
product continues.” 

I asked Mr. Tripp what specific details 
of a newspaper he considered particularly 
important when negotiating for price in 
a possible purchase. 

“A newspaper’s earnings, plus its pres- 
ent financial condition, and plus the po- 
tentialities of its market,” he replied. 
“Sometimes the last named factor, which 
is extremely important, reduces the price 
offered for a newspaper property and 
sometimes it will increase the offer, 


“The earnings must be studied care- 
fully. You will occasionally find that 
they have been doped up by super sales 
efforts. The market has been forced. 
Unnatural advertising methods have been 
employed. There have been special pages 
and special editions, rather than a steady 
increase in linage. Such a paper com- 
mands a much lower price than the paper 
that has grown naturally by recognized 
and legitimate sales initiative and editorial 
enterprise. 

“I can usually get a good idea of a 
newspaper by spending four days in the 
town where it is published and circulated. 
The first three days I never go near the 
office. I don’t even let the publisher know 
I am in town, if I can avoid it, meeting 
him, usually, the last day of my visit. 

“But I talk to nearly everybody else in 
the city. the bankers, the manufacturers, 
the wholesalers, and the retailers, Like 
an ordinary soap salesman, I go to the 
counter of a department store and ask 
for the clerk who prepares the advertis- 
ing for that particular department. Then 
I ask him where he places his advertising 
and why. How he likes the advertising 
manager on the paper. Whether or not 
the advertising man helps him merchan- 
dise his goods. 

“Then I visit the Y.M.C.A. secretary. 
the priests and the preachers, the wets 
and the drys. the hots and the colds. I 
try to find out how the paper we may 
buy stands in its community. Personally, 
and in my business connection, I have 
usually been more interested in the small 
city newspaper. Of such newspapers, I 
am specially anxious to know about the 
kind of men are now operating it. Is 
the editor respected? Is the publisher 
liked ? 

“A goodly percentage of the price paid 
for a newspaper is for the organization 
that has been built up to produce it. 
After all that is all any newspaper is, a 
group of people and their machines. In 
some cases the organization value is 50% 
and more of the purchase price. I have 
had something to do with the purchase 
of some 16 newspapers, and I have always 
looked at and considered the value of the 
staif above everything else. 

“Tt is easier to buy a machine than to 
find a good man. It is the men who 
create the paper’s good will, not the print- 
ing. presses nor the linotypes. 

“T don’t believe that in any of the 16 
papers we have purchased we have re- 
leased any of the important men within 
a year. It takes that long at least to 
estimate their value. Resignations are 
asked then only if the men who have 
been doing the job well before, and train- 
ing others to follow after them, cannot 
conform with our policies and ideas. 
Usually we don’t have to ask such re- 
signations. The men are sensible enough 
to see that they don’t fit, and go else- 
where.” 

Mr. Tripp said he had found some 
newspapers that were apparently strong, 
but which, in fact, were rather feared 
and hated than respected. 

“By virtue of force or necessity such 
a paper often has what passes for good 
will, but such good will is worthless,” Mr. 
Tripp maintained. “The only reason it 
is tolerated at all is because no other paper 
is published in its city to steal its thunder. 

“This kind of a newspaper is the ex- 
ception in this country. I have talked 
with people in many different cities; I 
have -tried to study the mass reaction 
toward the press, and it is my belief that 
the press generally is held in high repute 
in America today. Next to their churches 
and their schools the great mass of people 
place their local newspapers. That is 
because the newspaper is their. neighbor. 
It is, or should be, a part of the com- 
munity, as much of a landmark as the 


rank Tripp, Gannett Newspapers, Who Has Helped Buy 16 Dailies Answers the Question—Goodly 
Percentage of a Newspaper’s Value Is Its Staff, He Says 


mountain that looks down on Main street; 
the monument on the hill; the river that 
makes power for its mills. 

“Some newspapers are so independent 
that no one likes them, They are strong 
and powerful, but, in the last analysis, 
the public attitude toward them is: “We 
can’t get along with it, or without it.’ 

“Newspapers are like people. Their 
faults can be corrected. There are not 
many men. who, if shown their faults, 
are unwilling at least to try and correct 
them. _ But usually, newspapers, like 
people, don’t take the trouble to find out 
what’s wrong. 

“I know of only one managing editor 
who really systematically tries to find out. 
He is Grove Patterson, of the Toledo 
Blade. J am told that Mr. Patterson sets 
aside one day of each month to visit the 
homes of former readers who have 
stopped their subscriptions. He rings the 
door bell, talks to. the people at home, 
explaining that he isn’t there to sell the 


paper. He merely makes the paper, and 
we to know how he can do a better 
JO ye ’ 

“Mr. Patterson has told me he has 


visited virtually every section of his city 
making these calls. He has obtained in 
this way a better appreciation of his 
newspaper’s public, more of an idea of 
what his readers want, he has declared. 
It has proved a practical help, also, in 
that Mr. Patterson now receives many 
telephone calls and letters from these 
people he has visited. giving him tips to 
stories, and ideas for features that have 
proved valuable. If the country had more 
editors like Mr, Patterson, the press 
would be better liked and stronger even 
than it is today. 

“There is an unfortunate tendency I 
have noticed in the news rooms of small 
town newspapers to try to mimic their 
metropolitan brothers. These newspapers 
should go back to the painting barns 
items and the building of new sidewalks. 
What I mean is that they shouldn’t puff 
out their chests so far that they can’t 
see their own feet. Let them watch 
carefully for the dividing point in news 
in towns ranging in population from 
10,000 to 350,000. In the smaller cities 
the humble local will outshine almost any 
metropolitan crime. 

“It is easier, I have found, to run a 
big paper than a little paper. There are 
two reasons for this. In the first place, 
the earnings of the large paper are large 
enough so that if by experiment, hasty 
judgment, or just plain poor brains, a 
mistake is made incurring a $5,000 or 
$10,000 loss, it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference. Let the same mistake with the 
same loss be made on the small news- 
‘paper and it may amount to calling in a 
receiver. Secondly, the big paper pub- 
lisher can afford to hire men of high 
caliber, He can pay money for com- 
petent assistance, while the small town 
publisher must bear most of the burden 
on his own shoulders.” 

Mr. Tripp concluded that in his forag- 
ing around for possible papers to buy and 
add to the growing Gannett group he 
had decided that what a man chiefly got 
when he bought a paper were those in- 
tangible, transcendant qualities, that para- 
doxically never can be purchased. 

And this discovery, he declared, has 
always struck him as the best possible 
answer to the Federal Trade Commission 
in its present suit against the publishers 
and advertising agencies, represented by 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association, the Six 
Point League and the American Press 
Association, 

“A newspaper publisher,’ Mr. Tripp 
explained, “is not manufacturing or sell- 
ing a commodity. He is creating a service 
which he offers for sale. He has nothing 

(Continued on page 42) 
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WHIPPET TO USE 2,000 DAILIES ENTERING 
FORD-CHEVROLET SALES RACE 


President Willys Tells Plans for Company’s Greatest Adver- 
tising Effort in 1928—Will Announce New 
Lower-Priced Car 


ENRY FORD’S position in the low- 
priced automobile field is about to be 
challenged definitely by Chevrolet and 
Willys-Overland, Inc., and the new year 
will usher in the first real advertising 
bombardment in the long waited “battle 
of billionaires.” 
Ford, out first with five full pages in 


John N. Willys 


2.000 dailies and an added rotogravure 
campaign telling of his new Model A, 
will be followed next by the Chevrolet 
Motor Company which on Jan. 1 will 
announce its new car and prices in ad- 
vertisements placed in a list of 3,500 
newspapers. 

Then this week, John N. Willys, presi- 

dent of Willys-Overland, Inc., in an ex- 
clusive Epitor & PusLIsHER interview 
definitely declared that “Chevrolet and 
Ford were not going to have any monop- 
oly of the low-priced field.” 
“We are going to be in the low-priced 
field with our Whippet car in a big com- 
petitive way,” he said. “We will make 
our announcements in advertisements be- 
ginning next week, when we will begin 
the biggest newspaper advertising cam- 
paign in our history.” 

The United States Advertising Cor- 
poration, 250 W. 57th street, New York, 
is placing the Whippet business, and of- 
ficials informed Epiror & PusttsHer that 
advertisements would appear in a list 
of 2,000 dailies, continuing at intervals 
throughout the year. The advertisements 
will be bought on a dealer co-operative 
basis, unlike the Ford advertisements 
which are being paid for entirely by the 
manufacturer. Mr. Willys said his con- 
cern had about 5,000 dealers now and 
expected to add many more during 1928. 

Mr. Willys expressed confidence that 
there was room for considerable competi- 
tion in the low priced field. It was his 
belief that the Ford announcement made 
before prompt deliveries could be ef- 
fected would “act as a boomerang on Mr. 
Ford, and afford an opportunity for many 
manufacturers prepared to deliver cars 
immediately.” 

“We made a mistake when we _ an- 
nounced the Whippet, nineteen months 
ago as the original European type light 
car,” Mr. Willys said. “We we.e then 
not prepared to make deliveries. We 
will never be caught that way again. 

“Last year we produced zvu.U00 Whip- 
pets. For 1928 the plans call for 300,000, 
and we are going to sell them too. 

“I expect 4928 will show tremendous 
activity in the automotive field in the class 
of $695 down. The sales increase, I am 
confident, will be from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent greater than it was this year. 
There are two reasons for that. The first 


+ 


is that the Ford resumption will release 
considerable waiting trade, and secondly, 
because the two-car and three-car per 
family market is growing. 

“We will never reach any saturation 
point in the automotive industry, just as 
there will never be any saturation point 
in any other industry, in shoes or 
steel. We cannot always be running at 
top speed, but we will never stop. The 
public is constantly expecting us to over- 
produce. I remember it was announced 
that the saturation point had been reached 
first in 1910. 

“There is no great economic waste in- 
volved in this mass production and mass 
selling. People are buying mileage, and 
obtain full money’s worth of that before 
they turn their machines into the used- 
car market. There is not nearly so much 
economic waste represented in the auto- 
motive field as there is in cigarette manu- 
facturing, where all production goes up 
in smoke, literally. 

“Advertising has been an important 
factor in keeping the industry running 
full speed ahead. The trend today must 
swing more and more into newspapers, 
which are geared to the necessary speed. 

“Slow motion magazine advertising, I 
believe, must necessarily give way, al- 
though,” he turned to representatives of 
the United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion who were in the office during the in- 
terview, “I know you disagree with me. 

‘We want to attract national attention 
by advertising and we turn naturally to 
newspapers. I think the pretty picture 
stuff of the magazines has been carried 
too far. The whole field is highly com- 
petitive today. Advertising must be 
treated like news. We must prepare new 
facts and new ways of presenting those 
facts constantly and quickly. The daily 
press is our answer.” 

Mr. Willys said he hadn’t settled on 
the price of the Whippet exactly. It is 
understood he is waiting to see what the 
new Chevrolet is going to sell for. The 
official announcement of price of the 
Whippet will be made in Toledo, Jan. 6, 
at a meeting of dealers at the factory. 

The automobile president wanted it 
made plain that, while the price would be 
competitive with Ford, it would not be 
indicative of any price-cutting war. 

“Without interrupting our schedule we 
started planning this low-priced car three 
years ago,’ he said. “In the last three 
years we have spent between $16,000,000 
and $17,000,000 on plant improvements. 
Our plant facilities are such now as to 
allow us to go up -as high as 40,000 a 
month production by March.” 

Mr. Willys insisted he wasn’t inter- 
ested in free publicity of the puff variety. 

“But,” he added, “we believe our price 
announcement will be news to millions 
of people now driving low-priced cars. 

“No other automobile manufacturer 
can hope to get as much news space as 
Mr. Ford received. Mr. Ford got his 
mention in news columns on account of 
his own interesting personality. 

“Half the stuff that is run in the auto~ 
mobile pages of newspapers is bunk. The 
material, however, is improving all the 
time. Facts and more facts is what we 
want to see printed.” 


MORRISON TO INDIANAPOLIS 


Akron Man Named Business Manager 
of the Times—Other Changes 


Frank G. Morrison, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Akron (O.) Times- 
Press, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, has 
been transferred to the Indianapolis 
Times as business manager. 

W. A. Mavborn, former business man- 
ager of the Times, has been transferred 
to the Toledo (O.) News-Bee as assist- 
ant ‘business manager. George Missig 
will take Mr. Morrison’s old post on the 
Times-Press. 


_ EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 11-13—Newspaper Institute, 
North Carolina Press Assn., 
University of N. C., Chapel Hill, 
Ne" Ce ; 

Jan. 13-15—Kansas Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Wichita, Kans. 

Jan. 13-14—Oklahoma Press Assn., 
midwinter meeting, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Jan. 20-21—California Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., annual con- 
vention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan. 20-21—Virginia Press Assn., 
midwinter meeting, Richmond, 


Va. 
Jan. 23-24—Club Officers Confer- 


ence, International Adertising 
Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jan. 23-24—Fifth District and Ad- 
vertising Commission, Interna- 
tional Advertising Assn., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Jan. 23-24— Associated Ohio 
Dailies, meeting, Columbus, O. . 

Jan. 26-27—Buckeye Press Assn., 
meeting, Columbus, O. 

Jan. 27-28—Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Assn., annual 
meeting, Harrisburg, Pa. 


MINNESOTA DAILY WINS 
CONTEMPT ACTION 


Judge Dismisses Citation Against Edi- 
tor and Publisher of Owatonna 
Journal-Chronicle—Criticized 
“Imported” Suits 


A citation for contempt of court, 
brought against Hugh H. Soper, editor, 
and E. K. Whiting, publisher, of the 
Owatonna (Minn.) —Journal-Chronicle, 
was dismissed last week by Judge F. W. 
Senn in the Steele county district court. 

The action was a result of the Journal- 
Chronicle’s long continued campaign 
against the practice of “importing” rail- 
way damage suits from outside states 
into Steéle county, which had resulted 
in a flood of cases on the December 
calendar. The newspaper had pointed 
out that the bringing in of the suits 
from Illinois, Kansas, Wisconsin and 
Towa was costing local taxpayers thou- 
sands of dollars in court costs and other 
incidentals as well as blocking the trial 
of actions which rightfully belong in the 
county and which local residents are 
participants in. 

The action against the newspaper was 
the result of an affidavit signed by the 
junior member of the firm of Tautges, 
Wilder & McDonald, Minneapolis, which 
had six of the “imported’’ suits. 

The attorneys complained that edi- 
torials and news articles in the Journal- 
Chronicle were aimed to influence jurors 
and thus interfere with their clients’ 
right to a fair trial. 


COAST GROUP ELECTS 


San Joaquin Publishers Suggest Word 
Rate for Legal Advertising 


Ford A. Chatters, editor of the Lindsay 
(Cal.) Gazette, and W. S. Clawson, edi- 
tor of the Exeter Sun, were elected presi- 
dent and secretary respectively, of the 
San Joaquin Valley division of the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
pa at a recent meeting held at Tulare, 

ale 

At the same session a report was made 
by the legal committee. They reported 
in favor of a new rate based on words 
rather than “legal squares.” Under the 
new plan charges of legal advertisements 
would be the same regardless of the style 
and size of type used. 


REJOINS PHILADELPHIA NEWS 


John C. Marscher, who has been en- 
gaged in advertising activities in New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia Daily News, 
effective Jan. 1. Mr. Marscher filled this 
office for three years following the paper's 
founding in 1924. 
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MASON NAMED I. N. S, 
GENERAL MANAGER 


| 

4 
Promoted From Business Manager | 
Koenigsberg—Succeeded by Har- | 
greaves—Rose Now General | 
Editorial Manager 4 


4 
a 


The following statement was issued 
Dec. 28 by M. Koenigsberg, president of 
International News Service: 3 

“Plans for a vigorous policy of ex 
pansion of International News Service 
have been announced by M. Koenigsberg, 
president. The official personnel of the 
organization has been expanded by th 
appointment of Capt. Frank E. Mason 


Capt. Frank E. Mason 


as general manager, who will have com 
plete charge of the operations of Int 
national News Service. Capt. Mason ha 
been business manager of Internationa 
News Service during 1927 and prior t 
that time was the Paris corresponden 
and before that the Berlin paisa | 
of the service. 4 

Capt. Mason is succeeded as ‘genera 
business manager of International New 
Service by George T. Hargreaves, for 
merly of Universal Service. y 

“Marc A. Rose, formerly managin) 
editor of the New York Sun and th 
Buffalo News, in the reorganization, be 
comes general editorial manager of Inter 
national News Service.” F % 

Capt. Mason entered newspaper wor! 
in 1908 with the Milwaukee Sentine 
Prior to joining International New 
Service in 1919, he had been active 
newspaper and magazine editorial wo 


TO TRY REPORTER JAN. 5 
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Judge Refuses to Quash Indictnel 


Against Boston Post Man a 


Chief Justice Sawyer in the Ne 
Hampshire Supreme Court on Dec. 1 
denied the motion of counsel of Fred FE 
Thompson, Boston (Mass.) Post ré 
porter, to dismiss indictments chargin 
larceny and procuring larceny in connec 
tion with the alleged theft of copies i 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith’s Atlantic Monthl 
article from the Rumford Press ‘at Cor 
cord, N. H. = | 

Thompson's trial will start on Jan. 5 
Robert W. Upton and Edmund A. Whr 
man are counsel for the reporter. Upto 
in his argument for quashing the indice’ 
ments claimed that “the sheets of pape 
having been printed upon were of 0 
value and therefore not the subject ¢ 
larceny.” 


K. C. DAILY BROADCASTING 


The Kansas City Journal-Post now 
engaged in radio broadcasting of net 
and market reports, sharing on the wa 
length assigned to Station KMBC. — 
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~ EDITORS SET 1928 GOALS FOR JOURNALISM 


Treatment of News—Courage and Independence Requisites of Advance 


liverse Opinions Answer Editor & Publisher Inquiry—Most Advocate Accuracy and Perspective in 
; 
| 


my HAT is the biggest and best thing 
American editors and reporters 
1 do during 1928 to advance the cause 
American journalism?” Eprror & 
}BLISHER asked a representative list of 
tors this week. 

They answered this question diversely, 
t the majority pleaded for the truth, 
her as truth, or as “accuracy.” Harvey 
gham and Arthur Brisbane felt that 
+ newspapers might well merge their 
scial interests in the service of society. 
veral editors asked for truer perspec- 
e—less sentimentalism, less sensation- 
sm. 

In one sense or another, the truth 
is the thing aimed at in every reply. 
le response to Epiror & PUBLISHER’S 
luiry follows: 


GHT MAWKISH SENTIMENTALISM | 


By Hutpert Tart 

Editor, Cincinnati Times-Star 
The best thing American newspaper- 
an could do during 1928 to advance 
> cause of journalism and incidentally 
“serve the country, would be to handle 
ws so that a premium is no longer 
t on the mawkish sentimentalism which 
the greatest fault of the American 
ople, and which just now is making 
joke of the administration of justice 

e United States. The press must 

glorifying crime and criminals. 


SHOUD REMEMBER PEOPLE 


.By ArtHuR BRISBANE, 
Editor, New York Journal. 
eporters should see things clearly, 
ribe them simply and _ truthfully. 
fitors should. remember that they are 
pported by those that pay two or three 
nts for the newspaper, not by owners of 
ilroads or rulers in Wall Street and 

e editorials accordingly. That will 
Barice the cause of the American people, 
ore important than the cause of Ameri- 
n journalism. 


“BE MORE TOLERANT” 


By Fremont OLper, 
Editor, San Francisco Call 


yy 
ni 


tive to be more tolerant. Develop 
re understanding, sympathy, and com- 
n, and stop judging. 


IMINATE EXAGGERATION 


By E.~T. Leecu 
or, Denver Rocky Mountain News 


ess exaggeration both in typography 
writing, greater accuracy and a more 
plete presentation of all classes of 
are, in my opinion, the greatest 
of journalism. The general intelli- 
se of newspaper readers and the scope 
their interests have tremendously 
dened in recent years and when 
ers continue with stud horse type and 
is exaggeration of crime and scandal 
effort to build sales they are fooling 
y but themselves. 
e news of the world—all of it, 
er crime or what not—must be told, 
yhat we need is proper emphasis and 
gross exaggerations. Simple writing 
modest display, with the abandon- 
tt of the old standards of wild head- 

and wild reporting, will, in my 
inion, do more to build confidence and 
em in our press than anything else. 


r 


; By Ase Hurwitz 
- ditor, Reading (Pa.) Times 
\merican journalism will be advanced 
‘ditors and reporters establishing a 
sal code to free the news columns 
h commercial and other forms 
z including those to advance 
fight promoters, baseball 
and tomato weeks, and 


new model bathtubs, radio, coffee, and 
kiddie cars, 


LACONIC AND POINTED 


By Frank M, O’Brien 
Editor, New York Sun 


Breathe through their noses and keep 
their minds open. 


EASY TO REMEMBER 


By G. B. PARKER 
Editorial Director, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers 
My answer to yours about 1928 is 
“Be more accurate and more brief.” 


x 


SHARPEN IDEAS AND STYLE 


By Victor Murpcck 

Editor, Wichita Eagle 
A good motto for 1928 would be: 
For reporters, fewer and better adjec- 


_ality that directs it. 


ness is the embodiment of the person- 
It can be occasion- 
ally frivolous, it can even be a little 
wicked at times, but through it all must 
run a thread of dignity, of strength, of 
responsibility. Building the character of 
a newspaper is like building the charac- 
ter of a man. Personal journalism is not 
dead where the personality is as big as 
the job. 


PLACE PUBLIC INTEREST FIRST | 


By B. F. Irvine 
Editor, Portland Oregon Journal 
“Always put the public interest above 


any private interest, even above the pri-! 
( That was, 
the written instruction to me as editor; 


vate interest of its proprietor.” 


by the late Sam Jackson, owner and 
founder in fixing the policy of the Ore- 
gon Journal. As proven by the growth 
of this newspaper application of. this 
rule by editors and reporters will do 


tives; tor editors, shorter sentences and“ more than any one thing to advance the 


sNappier Opinions. 


ELIMINATE “NEWSPAPER YARNS” 


By Gerorce B. Loncan 
Managing Editor, Kansas City Star 
Print more news, less exploitation, be 

enthusiastic in the more wholesome 
phases of life. Print the news but don’t 
be stampeded on the unsavory happen- 
ings. Also, stop printing the exagger- 
ated stories that have made the words 
“newspaper yarn” a byword in America. 


A BIG ASSIGNMENT 


, By XRovanp F. Anprews 

Editor, Worcester ‘Telegram-Gazette 

See all the truth. Get all the truth. 
tee all the truth. 


BUILD COMMUNITY LIFE 


By Harvey INGHAM 
Editor, Des Momes (la.) Register 
In a large way the cause of American 
journalism is the cause of organized 
society. The newspaper is_ peculiarly 
dependent on a community life, some- 


elp to abolish capital punishment.-what, at least, above a mere struggle for 


existence. The first business of the 
/newspaper is therefore to fight against 
war, and for a means of adjusting inter- 
group relations and settling inter-group 
differences. So long as the world has 
wars there is no assurance of a future 
for the newspaper. Another world war 
may end Western civilization, 

In this same way the main business 
of the newspaper should be to recognize 
that alcohol as a beverage is impossible 
to a United States of large newspaper 
possibilities.. If the Kresge ten cent 
stores are-against alcoholic beverages for 
a reason that is readily understood, the 
newspaper must not forget it is a five 
and ten cent proposition. 

What will help the newspaper of the 
future is what will build up community 
life, What is best for human society is 
best for the newspaper. The business of 
the newspaper in 1928 is to stand stead- 
fastly for what in these specific instances 
must be done, if we are to have the 
kind of world the newspaper can best 
function in. 


“TELL THE TRUTH” 


Milwaukee Journal 


We can put in three words our opinion 
of the biggest and best thing newspaners 
can do to advance the cause of American 
journalism. It is “tell the truth.” 


“BUILD FINE CHARACTER” 


By Batitarp DuNN 
Editor, Omaha Bee-News 


To have alwavs in mind that a news- 
paper more nearly than any other busi- 


«cause and claims of American journalism. 


FAIRNESS AND ACCURACY 


By ALonzo WaASsSON 
Editor, Dallas News 
In my opinion editors and reporters can 
best advance the cause of American jour- 
nalism in the new year by fair and 
accurate presentation of the news, especi- 
ally by eschewing partisanship, and next 
by promoting American participation in 
the league of nations. 


NEW PERSPECTIVE ON CRIME 


By RatpH W. TRUEBLOOD 
Managing Editor, Los Angeles Times 


As a constructive move for improving 
the service of American journalism to 
the public I would suggest a modifica- 
tion of present news standards whereby 
news stories involving crime and scandal 
shall be given prominence as nearly as 
possible in exact proportion to their im- 
portance as compared to all the rest of 
the news of the same day. This involves 
no suppression of real news but merely 
makes for accurate perspective. In prac- 
tice its effect is notably to reduce both 
length and display of crime stories. 


MAKE NEWS SUPREME 


By Tep THACKREY 
Editor, Cleveland Press 


To demonstrate their ability fairly, 
honestly and accurately to report and 
publish news as it is without regard for 
the pre-determined policy of the news- 
paper editorially, would I believe be the 
greatest step editors and. reporters could 
take toward winning back public confi- 
dence in daily newspapers and thus ad- 
vance most effectively the cause of 
American journalism—editors to have the 
courage to hire, train, and back and 
publish unbiased reporting; reporters to 
have the courage to fight for facts to the 
elimination of opinions. 

1 


“WRITE ACCURATELY” 


By Juttan S. Mason 
Editor, New York Evening Post 


The biggest and best thing editors and 
reporters can do to advance the cause 
of American journalism in 1928 is to 
“write things as they see them for the 
good of things as they are.” 

i ee ee 


HIGHER LITERARY STANDARDS 


By Enpcar B. Piper, 
Editor, Portland Oregonian. 

An unremitting and painstaking effort 
to procure and publish the truth would 
be the biggest and best endeavor of editors 
and reporters for 1928 and all subsequent 


years. Let us have the truth first of all. 
But. since journalism is allied to litera- 
ture, there should be a genuine movement 
toward higher literary standards in news- 
paper work. Let us find pride in being 
‘known as journalists. A broad, inclusive 
and splendid entitlement. There is more 
of affectation, far more, in the uncouth 
insistence that we are only newspaper 
men, 


t 


EMPHASIS ON ACCURACY 
By H. L. RENNICK 
Managing Editor, Tulsa World 
Let’s have more courageous individual- 

ity in our newspapers, more careful con- 
sideration of what our readers want, and 
less attention to what our opposition 
editors are thinking about us.. Emphasis 
on accuracy will bring the public once 
again to believe what it reads in the 
newspapers. 
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“BE FIERCELY INDEPENDENT” 


By S. M. Witiiams a 
St, Paul Pioneer-Press and Dispatch 
The best thing editors can do is to be 
fiercely independent in thought and action; 
to lead sound and sane public. opinion 
and dare to defy demagogic public opinion ; 
to broaden their vision over all these 
United States rising above sectionalism 
and prejudice; to make news columns 
absolutely impartial, sending advertising 
propaganda to the advertising department 
and opinionated news stories to the edi- 
torial page. he best thing reporters 
can do is to read more history and bio- 
graphy, study style, write better English, 
scorn press agents and build fame on 
their own active brains and legs. 


WOULD BAR SENSATIONALISM 
By ArcH W. JARRELL 
Editor, Wichita Beacon 
The biggest thing editors can do in 
1928 to advance journalism is to elimi- 
nate sensationalism for sensationalism’s 
sake. Reporters should cultivate greater 
accuracy and establish more friendly 
contacts. 
| —————- 
ASKS REPORTORIAL RENAISSANCE 


By FrepertcK A, STOWE 
Editor, Peoria ‘(Ill.) Journal-Transcript 
In my opinion the biggest and best 
thing editors and reporters can do in 
the coming year to advance the cause 
of American journalism is to make ac- 


curacy the standard of performance. 
Accuracy means more than the mere 
recital of isolated facts. It means a 


truthful representation of situations. A 
part of the press is already under indict- 
ment of being trivial in its lighter moods 
and vindictive in its serious nioods. For 
this condition, the good reporter offers 
the best cure. Journalism is overrun 
with editors and feature writers. <A 
renaissance of intelligent reporting would 
give tone to the news columns and esteem 
to the editorial page which relies upon 
the news for its facts. ~~ 


NEED CONSTRUCTIVE NEWS 
By Frank E. GANNETT 

Publisher, the Gannett Newspapers 

The biggest and best thing fer us to do 
next year is to print the news with more 
fairness, decency and tolerance than ever 
before. I hope we may have less bias and 
editorial prejudice in our headlines and that 
our policy will be more constructive and 
less destructive and that we feature news 
that will tend to benefit, inform, instruct, 
uplift, rather than the opposite and that 
we consider not merely what will make 
circulation and sell papers but what will 
prove the greatest service for our readers. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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U. S. DIVIDED INTO 300 TRADE AREAS FOR 
BUDGETING ADVERTISING COSTS 


Based on Dominant Newspaper Circulations Systems Takes 
Guesswork Out of Advertising, Says S. E. Conybeare of 
Armstrong Cork Company 


IVISION of the country into 300 
* trading or merchandising areas, based 
on “dominant newspaper circulations, for 
the purpose of 
budgeting sales 
and adver - 
tising costs,’ was 
described this 
week by S. E: 
Conybeare, ad- 
vertising manager 
of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa., 
addressing the na- 
tional advertisers’ 
division of the 
Advertising Club 
of New York, at 
a luncheon meet- , 
ing Wednesday. 

His plan, the origination of which he 
credited to T. O. Grisell of the George 
Batten Company, New York advertising 
agency, is designed “to take the guess- 
work out of advertising and sales ad- 
minstration.” When complete figures are 
finally obtained for all the different areas, 
the advertiser will be able to discuss space 
buying intelligently with newspaper rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Conybeare explained. 

“We will know our present business in 
the area of any newspaper under con- 
sideration and its profit to us,” he de- 
clared, “and, secondly, whether the 
potential of increased business will war- 
rant our continuing newspaper advertis- 
ing during the coming < o 

Work on the plan was begun by Mr. 
Griséll five years ago, according to Mr. 
Conybeare. The premise from which the 
agency man worked was that the factors 
which could be used as an index to the 
purchasing power of a community and 
the sales effort required to reach it were 
net sales, trend of sales, and ratio of 
sales to purchasing power. To determine 
the area or community, Mr. Grisell dis- 
regarded existing classifications, such as 
salesmen’s territories, A.B.C. statements, 
geographic groups, or Federal Reserve 
Districts. He worked on a basis of the 
distribution of newspaper circulations by 
counties. By “dominant newspaper circu- 
lation,” it was explained, was meant the 
circulation of the leading newspaper of a 
key city of a territory. 

With the entire company thus broken 
down into 300 territories based on the 
dominant newspaper circulations, the 
Armstrong Cork Company rearranged its 
sales territories to coincide with this new 
system. Jobbers were called upon and 
agreed to furnish the home office with 
daily reports of shipments to retailers, so 
that the manufacturer is now able to de- 
termine the town and merchant where 
every yard of Armstrong’s goods go. 
These sales facts are compiled by six 
month periods. 

“For each of the 300 trading or mer- 
chandising areas, we set up the figures 
for each six months’ sales and compare 
them with the previous six months,” Mr. 
Conybeare continued. “These records go 
back to 1925. 

**Aoainst these records of sales we set 
up our buying power index. In arriy- 
ing at the buying power index we take 
in three major factors, population, in- 
come tax and the number of retail out- 
lets. It is a guidepost showing approxi- 
mate oppottunity. Alongside that we 
show the percentage of the total United 
States buying power index. Then for 
each trading area we show the total cost 
of magazine advertising, total cost of farm 
paper advertising, total cost of newspaper 
advertising, total branch office selling ex- 
pense for that area, total share of home 
office sales administration expense, and 
total cost of samples and lithographs, so 
that finally we have a grand total of 
selling and advertising expense for that 
area which we can express in percentage 


S. E. ConyYBEARE 


of sales dollar or in cost in cents per 
yard sold. 

“Our trading area is a small enough 
unit so that our sales executives and our 
salesmen can analyze it concretely and it 
is. possible to project a well defined sales 
and advertising program for each given 
area.” 

The sales statistician of the Armstrong 


' Cork Company has worked out a sheet 


showing sales for each six months’ period 
divided into linoleum and felt-base per 
100 inhabitants. It also shows the ratio 
of sales in that area to total United 
States sales, and in relation to the normal 
buying power index. For each period 
advertising and sales cost is worked out 
by square yards sold. Eventually the 
company expects to show profit or loss 
statements for each area in addition to all 
the other facts obtained and tabulated. 

On the reverse side of the sheet is 
shown an analysis of the company’s retail 
outlet and jobbing distribution for each 
trading area. There is also a record of 
the jobbers’ total sales in the area. In 
areas including more than one county, 
similar sheets are prepared for each one 
of them. 

“As the first step in our budget of our 
sales and advertising program, therefore, 
we have known facts of sales, costs and 
distribution through jobbers and retail 
outlets,’ Mr. Conybeare continued. “What 
do we do with this information? 

“Once a year we call a one or two- 
day meeting of all salesmen in each 
branch office. The information is pre- 
pared by the statistician for each trading 
area and it is used on a principle of com- 
parable trading areas. In other words, 
trading areas are grouped together inso- 
far as their industries and economic con- 
ditions are concerned, and salesmen can 


be shown what has been done in other. 


similar areas compared with what is 
being done in their own.” 


The information gathered took the 


guesswork out of advertising in many 
other ways as occasions arise according 
to Mr. Conybeare. 


He also declared it 


had taught him to appreciate the quality 
of newspaper circulations. 

“We are learning a lot about the cost 
of newspaper circulation which goes far 
afield outside logical area,” he said. “Our 
men declare they do not want this slop- 
over circulation—not enough of it to do 
any good—and yet the cost must be 
charged against the area in which it falls. 

“As we see it, the job of magazine and 
farm paper advertising is primarily edu- 
cational—to get people interested and 
ready to buy our product. To a certain 
extent we can influence actual and im- 
mediate sales. But it is to the newspaper 
we look to energize our retailers into 
extra merchandising activity .on our line. 
When our men and the newspapers’ rep- 
resentatives call upon the merchants to 
get them to tie in with our advertising, 
we begin to get a kick for our money. 


“And so we are vitally interested in the 
quality as well as the quantity of a news- 
paper’s circulation. We want to know 
where it goes and how it relates to our 
retail outlets. 

“All advertising is not good adver- 
tising for us. We are spending our money 
not for gross circulation, but for sales. 


“Thus, in our humble opinion, circula- 
tion managers must become merchandis- 
ing managers. They must build circula- 
tion of a quality that will produce the 
largest returns per dollar of advertising 
cost in a logical merchandising or trad- 
ing area in which their paper naturally 
dominates. When publishers get such a 
picture, representatives will cease talking 
in terms of gross circulations, but will 
discuss market potentialities in areas in 
which they can give me dominant or con- 
centrated circulations at the lowest pos- 
sible cost per home reached. For it.is 
not copies, but homes and how they are 
related to retail outlets that we are vitally 
interested in.” 


McHUGH SUCCEEDS OSBORNE 


Vincent P. McHugh, connected with 
the advertising staff of the Cormng 
(N. Y.) Evening Leader since 1925 has 
been named advertising manager succeed- 
ing John R. F. Osborne, who is resigning 
Jan. 1. Mr. Osborne has not announced 


“his new.-connection. A testimonial dinner 


for Mr. Osborne was given Dec. 29 by 
his associates. Mr. McHugh went to 
Corning from Philadelphia where he was 
on the editorial staff of the North 
American. 


TABLOID EDITOR TAKES HIS OWN MEDICINE 


A BOMBARDMENT of photographic 

flash lights was faced recently by 
Royal Daniel, city editor of the Nez 
York Daily Mirror, when, just before 
he started on the first vacation he has 
taken in two years, the staff paid him, 
tribute in the city room. The scene is 
pictured above with Mr. Daniel that 
young and smiling gentleman, standing 


nearest the left side of the photo. 

Workers in every department of the 
paper assembled and cheered, while Dan 
Parker, sports editor, as their spokes- 
man, presented Mr. Daniel with a walrus- 
hide travelling bag and a fitted lady’s 
bag for Mrs. Daniel. 

As the city editor responded, a corps 
of photographers went into action. 


BERRY BROTHERS BU' 
LONDON TELEGRAPH 


Purchase of First Penny Paper froi 


Lord Burnham Makes Their News- | 
paper Holdings Most Exten- 
sive in Britain 


The London Daily Telegraph, the fir 
penny newspaper published in Lond¢ 
and one of the most prosperous of En) 
lish newspapers, was sold this week |} 
Lord Burnham to Sir William Berr 
James Gower Berry and Sir Edwat 
lliffe, according to a dispatch of the Ne 
York Times. The consideration wi 
withheld. The new owners will assun 
control on Jan. 9, when Lord Burnha 
departs for India as a member of 1 
new Indian Statutory Commission. 

No change in the political policy . 
the paper is contemplated, it was state 
and Lord Burnham expressed confiden 
that the traditions and standards of T) 
Telegraph, which has been in his fami 
for three generations, will be fully mai 


* tained, 


Sir William Berry and James Gow 
Berry are now the largest newspap 
owners in England, and they have anoth 
brother, Lord Buckland, whose interes 
are in coal mines and iron and ste 
who is said to be a director of me 
companies than any other individual 
the world. 

The Berrys own twenty-two mornir 
evening and weekly newspapers a 
eighty-eight weekly, fortnightly a 
monthly journals, as well as librar) 
and book publishing enterprises. 

Twelve years ago Sir William, w 
had then Welsh newspaper interests, < 
quired control, with his brother, of t 
Sunday Times. Their advent into t 
London newspaper field was followed 
other activities which gave them conti 
of the Financial Times. In 1924 th 
interests were spread to Manchester a 
a year later they became largely int 
ested in Scottish and other northe 
newspapers. 7 

With the purchase of the Daily Te 
graph they enter the London field in r 
earnest as ‘potential rivals of Lc 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere. | 
Edward Iliffe is director of several 
their enterprises. “ 

The Berrys tried to buy the wh 
Hulton group of London newspapers | 
were beaten in the bidding by Le 
Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook, w 
bought the group for £6,000.000, 
£100,000 more than the Berrys offered 

The history of the Daily Telegre 
is associated with the famous names 
Sir J. M. Lesage, George Augustus Sz 
Sir Edwin Arnold and many other no 
ble journalists and writers. 


WANT G.. O. P. RESERVATIONS 


Hotels in Kansas City are being be 
barded by newspapers, news service < 
photograph syndicates for reservatic 
for the national Republican convent 
in June. Virtually every newspaper 
importance in the country has wired 
servations. No action will be taken 
reservations until after a meeting of | 
Republican convention committee ea 
in January. 


DEPUTY ATTACKS DALE 


George R. Dale, militant editor a 
publisher of the Muncie (Ind.) Po 
Democrat, a weekly, was assaulted 
Muncie on Tuesday by Deputy She: 
Luke Rowan, who claimed that D 
published an untruth about him in 
paper last week. The men fought 
the office of the county auditor. D 
has waged a bitter fight for years agai 
several Muncie officials. 


MONTREAL MAN HONORED 


John Scott, former managing editor 
the Montreal Gazette and for more tl 
25 years connected with that newspaj 
was presented with a chest of silver 
his associates at a testimonial meeting 
the Gazette office Dec. 24. He resig 
recently to become managing director 
the Toronto Mail and Empire. 


Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for 


aN Christmas night reporters on the 
New York American put covers on 
aeir typewsiinns and lugged them down- 
irs. There busses waited in front of 
William street to take them to new 
ces further uptown on South street, 
the corners of Catherine’s Slip and 
Vater street, the old Cherry Hill dis- 
rict, a stone’s throw from the East 
jide birthplace of “Al” Smith, gov- 
"th of the state. 
They found there 
new $3,000,000 
_— building, 
which, forall its 
ize—it fronts on 
66 feet along 
South street, and 
as a depth of 445 
eet — William A. 
lurley; managing 
ditor of the New 
York Evening 
ournal says is the 
fastest plant” he 
as ever seen. 
It stands. facing 
he docks of the 
Zast River — be- 
ween Manhattan 
md Brooklyn 
ridge, and_ looks 
tore like a ware- 
Ouse or a factory 
han a publishing 
lant. Shorn otf 
my architectural 
lourishes the re- 
aforced concrete 
acade frowns 
own sternly busi- 
iesslike. Inside 
verything is 
feared by direct 
ine system for 
peedy mass pro- 
uction, particu- 
arly for the Eve- 
ling Journal. 
sarge windows 
upply plenty of 
ight and fresh air 


and furnish editorial workers with an A. B. Chivers, business manager, 


mtertaining river view, but otherwise 
uxury is subordinated to manufacturing 
ficiency. The furniture, all new, is of 
netal. 

Arthur Brisbane boasts the most im- 
jressive suite among a long row of 
rivate offices on the fifth floor. At last 
he country’s most famous paragrapher 
las left his picturesque cupboard of an 
fice on William street dust-hung and 
ramped. Now he has three large 
7ooms, with his ‘own private library, 
rivate dressing room and shower. bath. 
Yet even here, desks are of metal, dull 
ind austere. 

George E. Pancoast was chief engineer 
n construction of the plant, assisted by 
seorge Hesse. Mr. Pancoast has built 
Hearst publishing houses in Boston, 
New York, San Francisco, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Washing- 
on, Los Angeles and Oakland, Cal. The 
atest, opened this' week in New York, 
sa duplicate of the Los Angeles Herald 
ouilding, but, according to Mr. Hesse, 
s three times larger. 

The architect was Charles E. Berge. 

A tour through the plant impressed 
his observer with the manufacturing 
endency of present day journalism. Be- 
sinning on the sixth and top floor where 
main producing operations of the Eve- 
ting Journal are‘ located one finds an 
py jamal concentration on speed: 

Copy boys, the embryo cubs of earlier 
lournalism, have been relegated to 
ian here. In their place are 

son pick-up conveyors. Two sets of 
e mechanical messengers are arranged 
0 carry copy from the copy desk to the 
copy cutter’s desk in the composing room 
the same floor in a few seconds time. 
The Journal’s city room is purposely 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


small, with desks all within arm’s length 
at least of one another and the make-up 
tables in the composing room are about 
10 feet from the sports editor and about 
10 feet from the desk of Amsger Spiro, 
city editor. This is the direct line system 


carried to a new level of efficiency. 
Private offices are provided for Mr. 
Curley, managing editor, James Dayton, 


linotype batteries are other tables for 
the ‘Brooklyn, Bronx, feature and other 
sections of the paper. There is a total 
capacity on the tables of 128 pages. 
Centrally located, about 15 steps from 
the main news forms is the proof table. 
From this point a double-geared con- 
veyor carries two proofs laying one down 
before the head proof readers in the 


New $3,000,000 Hearst Publications Building, 210 South Street, New York. 


and J. 
D. Bannon, circulation manager. In this 
wing too are the offices of the Brooklyn 
Journal and the Journal’s staff of comic 
artists. 


The composing room on this same 
floor is used by both the American and 
the Journal. Copy from the American 
is carried from the fifth floor up and 
over to the typesetting department. There 
are two sets for the morning paper as 
well as for the evening, each set having 
two carriers operating on 10 second 
schedules. 

In the composing room, under the 
supervision of M. M. Hodgins, with 
‘Edward’ Reynolds as chief machinist, 
there is space ready for installation of 
100 linotype machines. At present there 
are 71 in operation, arranged in batteries 
of 20. Each machine is to be equipped 
with a red light signal system to attract 
the attention of mechanics and insure 
quick repairs, while a red light also 
burns from the ceiling over each bat- 
tery of 20 whenever one machine of 
the group gets out of order, to assist 
in locating trouble. Metal for the lino- 
types is electrically melted. 


There is no skylight arrangement in 
the composing room for natural lighting, 
but a new kind of glass shade, with a 
trade name of the “Excell-all Lighting 
System,” provides what its backers claim 
is a good substitute. Maple flooring is 
used throughout. 


Right at the entrance to the Journal’s 
city room are two 12 foot make-up tables 
set on either side of the doorway on 
which 24 news forms comprising the 
newspaper’s main sheets are. made up. 
At right angles to this set-up and ex- 
tending down an aisle separating the 


proof room and the other on the desk 
of the managing editor, 

The “fudge” room, where the fastest 
work of this new breakneck journalism 
is done, backs right up to the telegraph 
room, which opens off from the sports 
department, a paneled enclosure set apart 
from the city room. Both telegraph and 
sports are connected with the copy desk 
by conveyor systems, carrying copy on 
10 second schedules. In the telegraph 
room, in charge of W. .N. Shiber, are 32 


This is the way they go to work to 
the Journal every morning. 


telegraph positions. When the big league 
baseball teams are playing five additional 
positions are available, which, with two 
in the fudge room, make a total of 39. 
In the fudge room where last minute 
telegraphic flashes are received are three 
linotype machines, and in a corner is a 
conveyor which carries the type down 
the six floors directly to the presses. 


December 
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_ HEARST MOVES TO FAST NEW YORK PLANT 


Barnal and American Now Operating from Six-Story $3,000,000 Building Geared for Speedy Mass 
Production—Brisbane Has Luxurious Suite—Factory Plan Dominates 


Other Departments 


In the composing room, supplement- 
ing the linotypes, are six Ludlows and 
six monotypes, and a job stereotype de- 
partment. 

Partitioned off from the composing room 
is an office for the composing room fore- 
man and a repair shop for mechanics. 
And without partitions handy to the 
make-up tables are three Scott moulding 
machines. The Journal and American are 
operated on a dry mat basis, and there 

are no steam tables. 

Cutler - Hammer 
conveyors carry 
the mats down a 
chute direct to the 
foundry on the 
second floor. 

Also on _ the 
sixth. floor on the 
opposite side from 
the city r'oom, 
which looks down 
on South street, is 
‘the art department 
of the Journal, 
with north light. 
The Journal makes 

use of 13 artists 
under the direc- 

tion of Philip Katz. 

Adjoining the art 
department is the 

photographic 
studio in charge of 

Bernard Aumuller. 
It is equipped with 
five dark rooms, 
so arranged as to 

obtain maximum 
speed, in the de- 
veloping of pic- 
tures, 

The sixth floor 

also houses the 
special room where 
financial tables are 
set. up by hand 
from the ticker 
tapes bringing 
quotations in from 
the Stock Ex- 
change, and the ad service departments 
of the American and Journal, where 
proofs of advertisements are brought for 
corrections and final release, dispensary, 
and the telephone switch room. 


Just a few steps from reporters desks 
in the Journal’s city room is the morgue 
which is used jointly by the American 
and Journal. In it are filed about 250,000 
stock cuts and 700,000 photographs. 

On the fifth floor the editorial room of 
the American is located. Because of the 
Sunday edition, this room is more than 
double the size of the Journal’s. It has 
two telegraph rooms into which come 16 


news prints from the International 
News Service, Associated Press, Uni- 
versal Service, Dow Jones, Western 


Union and Postal. Lee Ettleson, manag- 
ing editor of the American, has his own 
private office off from the main news 
room, and there are other private offices 
for the political writer, Charles Hand, 
the society editor and financial editor. 


The American has its own art depart- 
ment and photographic studio on this 
floor. Charles E. Tebbs is the general 
art director, assisted by W. A. Adams 
and a staff of 12 artists. Robert Kehogh 
is the chief photographer. 


The art department naturally does con- 
siderable business with the photo-engrav- 
ing room, and logically this department, 
used by both the Journal and American 
opens off from this section. 

Henry Miller is the photo engraving 
foreman assisted by Charles Kohlberger. 
Mr. Kohlberger was Enitor & Pus- 
LISHER’S guide through this department. 

He said he had a staff of 80 men on 
black and white and expected this would 
be augmented soon by 12 more color 

(Continued on page 45) 
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PAGE TRIED TO SELL HIM FAKE LETTER 
IN 1926 SMILEY WILL TELL SENATE | 


investigation of Hearst’s $16,000 Mexican Expose Next Week 
Will Show That Writer of Series Now Being Probed Offered 
Alleged Damaging “La Follette Letter” to Ledger 


A of Hearst’s $16,000 Mexican expose, 
tried to sell the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger some “obviously faked’ Mexican 
documents “in 1926, will be told next 
Wednesday by David E. Smiley, gen- 
eral manager of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance’ when he testifies 
before the resumed public sessions ot 
the Senaté special committee, investigat- 
ing charges published in Hearst papers 
involving the ‘reputations of four Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. Smiley was notified this week by 
telegram to be ready to testify in Wash- 
ington, Jan. 4. He would not discuss..the 
affair with Eprror & PuBLISHER for pub- 
lication, but the story was told by Robert. 
Barry, Washington correspondent, in a 
recent dispatch to the New York. Evening 
World. 

Mr. Smiley was editor-in-chief of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger at the time 
of his dealings with Mr. Page. He had 
purchased some stories from Page who 
was free-lancing in Mexico... These arti- 
cles had been mostly on economic condi- 
tions. 

Then he received word from Page that 
he had a story so hot that it couldn’t be 
trusted to the wires or mail but was be-4 
ing included in the diplomatic pouch to 
Washington with Ambassador Sheffield’s 
permission. Mr. Smiley received this 
story and it proved to be a copy of a let- 
ter purported to have been written to 
President Calles by Senator Robert La 
Follette, Jr., and informing him he was 
in control of a Senate Bloc that could 
be of valuable assistance to the Mexican 
government. at 

Mr. Smiley decided he ~ obviously 
couldn’t print such a document without 
establishing its authenticity or disclosing 
its contents to Senator La Follette and 
receiving confirmation or denial. It 
seemed to him that the document was 
preposterous simply on the ground that 
the Senator had sufficient brains not to 
write such a letter. Another fact that 
cast doubt on the document was that the 
copy of the purported original was in 
Spanish and Mr. Smiley thought La Fol- 
lette would have written in English, if 
he wrote at all. 

He forwarded the document to Barry, 
who was then chief of the Public Ledger’s 
Washington bureau, asking him to look 
into it, When Barry reported it would 
be impossible to establish authenticity and 
that La Follette had denied writing it, 
the whole story was washed out. 

Other factors responsible for the 
Hearst expose were challenged by wit- 
nesses before committee sessions this 
week. Frank Y. McLaughlin, an Ameri- 
can engineer whose business is primarily 
in Mexico City, testified that Miguel 
Avila, who obtained the documents the 
Hearst papers published, was a man 
“notoriously ‘known as a purveyor of 
spurious documents.” Mr. McLaughlin 
said he had probably seen 20 or 30 docu- 
ments “brewed,” as he put it, by Avila. 

At an executive session of the commit- 
tee a week ago, Mr. McLaughlin re- 
quested Avila be produced. The commit- 
tee was informed Dec. 27, however, by 
William S.. Deford, Hearst’s chief attor- 
ney, that Avila could not-be found. At 
Mr. McLaughlin’s request Senator Reed 
then instructed Deford to have Avila 
present next Wednesday. 

Mr. McLaughlin was at his home in 
Superior,, Wis., when Hearst began pub- 
lication of the documents supplied by 
Avila. He at once recognized them as 
forgeries, he said, and knowing the char- 
acter of Avila informed Senator La Fol- 
lette. 

Attorneys for Mr. Hearst are follow- 
ing the Senate hearings closely. Mr. De- 
ford has-been a constant attendant. while 
Wilton J. Lambert, publisher of Hearst’s 


STORY of how John Page, writer /V/ashington Herald, and Hearst’s Wash- 


ington lawyer has missed few sessions, 
Barry will also testify next Wednesday. 


U. P. NEWS CUB PROVES 
ROMANCE STILL LIVES 


Gittings, 22 Year Old Correspondent, 
Gets Aboard Dirigible Los Angeles 
on Hunt for Dawn Along 
Atlantic Coast 


No need. yet for the pulmotor. Ro- 
mance , still lives and breathes in the 
newspaper business, 

It was only this 
week: that a 
young 22-year old 
cub fresh in New 
York from. Illi- 
nois, went out 
with veterans to 
cover the take-off 
of the giant dirig- 
ible Los Angeles 
and managed to 
be the only news 
man to get aboard 
on that dramatic, 
if unsuccessful, 
31-hour flight up 
the Atlantic coast, 
searching for the 
vanished Grayson airplane, the Dawn. 

Undoubtedly other newspaper men had 
asked, but Clarence Gittings, new. mem- 
ber of the New York:staff of the United 
Press Association, was the only reporter 


CLARENCE GITTINGS 


> to make this trip. Even then a last min- 


ute reversal almost kept him on land. 

You see Gittings is an amateur radio 
operator as well as newspaper man. He 
might be of some help, was his plea, 
when he first asked Commander Rosen- 
dahl if he could go along... The Com- 
mander assented and Gittings borrowed 
flying togs at the Lakehurst field. But 
Admiral Hughes in Washington thought 
differently. Just before the silver ship 
took the air Monday a telegram was re- 
ceived from Washington saying no news- 
paper men should be taken aboard. 

With other newspaper men, therefore, 
Gittings was standing on the sidelines, 
when a yeoman was calling names of the 
crew to go aboard the ship. The red tape 
had tangled. ‘Gittings’ name had not been 
crossed off. He heard it called, made one 
dive and got aboard. For the first 10 
miles or so out, he kept himself discreetly 
inconspicuous. Then he made his pres- 
ence known to Commander Rosendahl. 

“Hell,” said the Commander, “I can’t 
throw you overboard now.” 

The Los Angeles returned to her base 
shortly after midnight on Wednesday 
morning. A ladder was let down to en- 
able some of the land crew to clamber 
aboard, down which the young newspaper 
man climbed, the first to land. 

Newspaper men at the field tried to get 
all details from him, but Gittings told 
only the highlights and made his way to 
the nearest telegraph office. The sleepy 
operator started sending in the story Git- 
tings had written. He was doing it badly. 

“Here,” said the exasperated reporter 
and Morse amateur, “let me do it.” 


And after getting his exclusive story he. 


telegraphed it to his office himself. 

Tired out, Gittings insisted also on re- 
porting to his office himself. Then, in 
language less stilted necessarily than the 
written account, he told the story of the 
flight. 

“T tell you the trip was fine,” he con- 
cluded. “It gave me a real thrill.” 

Gittings only arrived in New York 
shortly after Thanksgiving Day, after an 
initial year spent in newspaper work on 
the staff of the Galesburg (Tll.) Daily 
Register and Mail. Previously he had 
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attended the University of Arizona, the 
University of Nebraska, and Lombard 


_ College in Galesburg. 


MAJ. BIRDSALL JOINS 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Former Vanderbilt Tabloid and New 
York Herald Executive Named 
Mechanical Superintendent, 
Tripp Announces 


Maj. Alfred Birdsall. former publisher 
of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Daily News, 
a tabloid, and prior to that assistant 
‘publisher, of the Miamt (Fla.) Daily Tab, 
Vanderbilt newspaper, has been named 
mechanical superintendent of the Gennett 
newspapers, Frank FE. Tripp, general 


—manager, announced this week.. He will 


take up his new duties next week. 
Maj. Birdsall has had many years of 
experience in the mechanical departments 
of newspapers. He began as a stereotyper 
on the San Francisco Chronicle and in 
1898 came to ‘New York and joined 
the mechanical. force of the New York 
Herald. He ‘supervised the  installa- 
tion of the Philadelphia North American 
plant in 1900 and ‘later worked for 
Henry A. Wise Wood. of the Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corporation. For 
several years he worked with dry mats 
seeking to perfect .them for. newspaper 
use. In 1913 he joined R. Hoe & Co. in 
Chicago, and in 1914 returned to New 
York as mechanical superintendent of the 
New. York Herald,.a post he held until 
the war. He was given a commission and 
served as provost marshal in France. 
When Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr., started 
his tabloid newspapers Maj. Birdsall was 
named mechanical supervisor, and later 
acted as assistant publisher of the Miami 
Tab. Going to St. Petersburg he was 
publisher of the News there. He resigned 
and the paper later was suspended. 
Maj. Birdsall is a graduate of the 
Michigan Military Academy, and author 
of a book ‘The Modern Printing Press.” 
His headquarters will be at the Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Times-Umion. 


MAILERS FIGHTING L.T.U. 
AMENDMENT IN COURT 


Ask Injunction Against Officials Pre- 
venting Dissolution of Their 
Trade Disrtict Union— 
Decision Reserved 


InprIAnApouts, Ind., Dec. 28.—Hearing 
on a plea of the Mailers’ Trade District 
Union that International Typographical 
Union officials be enjoined from enforc- 
ing an amendment to the I. T. U. con- 
stitution dissolving the Trade District 
Union, was held in Federal Court here 
vesterday. 

The amendment, adopted by a referen- 
dum vote in November, is to become ef- 
fective Jan. 1, unless prevented by court 
order. By the referendum vote, identity 
of the Mailers’ Trade District Union 
would be dissolved, its members retaining 
their membership in the I. T. U. 

The amendment would violate prop- 
erty rights in the I. T. U. held by mailer 
members, Attorney James C. Dailey, rep- 
resenting the mailers, asserted in his 
opening statement. Statements were 
made also by Attorney Robert N. Gold- 
ing, Chicago, representing President 
Charles P. Howard, and Attorney Mar- 
tin M. Hugg, Indianapolis, representing 
administration faction officials, including 
the first, second and third vice-presidents 
and secretary-treasurer. Decision on the 
injunction plea is not expected for sev- 
eral days. 


PARAGRAPHERS ORGANIZE 


Composers of “those foolish little things 
on the editorial page” for Florida news- 
papers, met at Leesburg, Fla., recently 
and formed the Florida Paragraphers 
League. Ivy Clough: Johnson, woman 
paragrapher of the Leesburg Commercial 
was elected “Chief Ragger.’’. 
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A. P. CENTRALIZING 
SPORTS COVERAGE 


Alan Gould Placed in Charge of Sport 

for Whole Service with Augmented 

Staff—Is in Line with 
Feature Policy 


‘Centralization of the, sports news de 
partment of the Associated Press und 
the supervision of Alan Gould, 
general sports 
editor, was an- 
nounced this 
week at New 
York headquar- 
ters. ‘Working 
from New York, 
Mr. Gould will 
be in charge. of 
sports coverage 
over the entire 
country assisted 
by an augmented 
staff of writers 
engaged to write 
sporting news ex- 
clusively. 

The change 
which has been made gradually since tl 
end of the World Series, but whi 
went into effect officially only this weel 
is, it was explained, in line with 4 
A. P. policy of departmentalizing 
various services. This policy has be 
evidenced heretofore particularly in # 
markets and the feature departments 

Previously the Associated Press h 
special sports men representing the mai 
divisions with headquarters in San Fre 
cisco, Chicago and New York. No 
Mr. Gould declared this week, he 
charge of a writing staff of 12 m 
assigned exclusively to sports. 

“The new arrangement was made 
response to membership demands,” \ 
Gould informed Eprror & PusiisE 
“The members were constantly demant 
ing special services and special spc 
features, and we have augmented oui 
staff and centralized it to meet this situ 
tion. Then too, there are more spot 
events than ever before which requi 
special coverage.” ? ; 

Mr. Gould recently returned from 
trip through the south and. middle we 
perfecting plans for the new sport 
coverage. He visited Atlanta, Kans 
City, and Chicago among other. places. 

The general sports editor has bee 
with the Associated Press for the 1 
six years. He began newspaper wort 
in 1914 on the staff of the Elmira 
Y.) Star Gazette, when Frank Gan 
was the city editor of that newspai 
During the war he spent a term and 
half at Cornell University in the S. / 
T. C. there, and then returned to El: 
where he worked on the Advertiser, 
as reporter and later as sports edi 
In 1920 he became sports editor of 
Binghamton: Morning Sun, and j 
the Associated Press two years la 
In 1923 he was named sporting edit 
of the A. P. succeeding Edward B. M 
now executive secretary of the 1 
Tennis Association. During 1925, MW 
Gould spent three months as_ sporti 
editor of the New York Evening Po. 
giving that up to resume press associ 
tion work. 


DAILY LOSES APPEAL 


The Claremore (Okla.) Daily Ne 
recently lost its appeal to the suprem 
court of Oklahoma in its suit to co! 
Rogers county commissioners to i 
another warrant in payment of $31 
allegedly due the newspaper. The n 
paper contended that the signature to 
original warrant was a forgery and fh 
it had never received payment. 


IOWA PAPERS MERGED 3 


The Odebolt (Ia.) News and the Oa 
bolt Chronicle have been merged as ¢ 
Chronicle. August Reuber, who has be 
editor of the News. will continue ‘as edit 
while Paul G. Wagner, who has be 
editor and manager of the Chroni¢ 
will have charge of the mechanical 

of the business. a9 


ALAN Govis 


e 
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CHIEVING THE CORRECT TONE IN ADVERTISING 


: e 
ency Executive Says Copy Must’ Give 
“TL” and “R” Sounds Difficult to Read— 


ASY to write, hard to read,” was 
declared by Robert Louis Steven- 
o be an axiom of the scrivener’s 
. . and advertising writing can- 
scape the laws that govern the crea- 
yf all effective copy. 

people utter’ identical phrases, 
repels by his truculent gruffness, 
as the other with soft and pleasing 
altogether charms. That is a mat- 
‘ tone of voice. 
printed word offers few mechan- 
levices for indicating stress and 
sr, and so the advertising writer 
employ words as tools for modify- 
ress and tone, and by his literary 
develop a pleasing tone of voice 
“copy. 
y. all this bother about technique? 
pleasing style worth while? The 
r is written plain in every success- 
tvertising series. For advertising 
suasion, and without pleasure there 
persuasion. We must make people 
to go our way and buy our goods. 
sady the value of this appeal of 
re is understood in advertising, but 
y confined to art work and typog- 


oe. 
pictorial side gets painful thought 
to make the advertisement appeal. 
hen the one element that can Teally 
to the mind and to the imagina- 
; dismissed with—“Make it brief,’ 
ist talk naturally.” 

tural” copy is the hardest to write. 
es most labor; that is, if it seems 
1. For most copy that is written 
like you talk” reads like nothing 
heaven. 

e is a piece of copy written 
ally” by an engineer to describe a 
car his company made: 

7 Motor, made entirely by 
—— Company embraces an eight 
sar motor, which type or design 
an.automotive standpoint is the 
sd standard‘of the industry to the 
f expressing the values above, than 
no other type of motor can. com- 


t is just the way he wrote. It’s 
ie way he talked. 
2s another engineer who wrote 


‘opy for a manufacturer of rubber 


. . the present day farmer will 
ily the best, regardless of initial 
br experience has taught him that 
ist costs invariably mean higher 
e costs.” 

“s natural writing. 
as natural as this: 
| you ever buy a likely looking 
cow only to find\that she never 
nough milk to pay for her feed? 
1 have, you’ve learned that low 
ost does not always pay best. 
are scrubs among farm ‘belts, and 
are pure-breds, and you. know 
kind will give you satisfaction.” 
’t use threadbare words.” How 
lave we heard that good advice. 
her warning of the professional 
cians bids us avoid “alliteration’s 
aid.” And yet there is a valid 
why we, as copy writers, should 
it. Alliteration formed the basis 
early poetry of our race, and that 
etical influence is persistent. 
eration is valuable in headlines. 
eal or (Miami, it’s all the same 
farmon,” is more effective than 
‘Beach or Quebec, it’s all the 
9 a Marmon.” The value of the 
tion is in its swing and tinkle, 
often it’s good craftsmanship to 
long the edges of alliteration. 
are three ways to do this. 
lliterate accented syllables. 

Seal Congoleum. 

ete dental Treatment. 

rick ‘the eye. (This is usually 
1 ve.) 

‘Saves your City. 


: Cleanser. 


But does it 


Pleasure t 


° Be Read and Favorably Remembered—Liquid 


‘sae Give Speed, ‘“‘H’’ Words Add Force 


By G. W. FREEMAN 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., Advertising, New York: 


Following, in part, is the text of an address delivered by 


before the Allentown, (Pa.) Advertising 


3—Use_ near alliteration following 
Grimm's Law. This simply means. that 
each of the following groups: of letters 
gives the effect of alliteration with ‘any 
of the others in the same group. 

- I. p-b-f-v. II. t-d-th.- ITT. k-g-ch. 


“Ts a pleasing style worth while? 
The answer is written plain in 
every successful advertising series. 
For advertising is persuasion, and 
without pleasure there is no per- 


suasion.” 


*% * * 


“To speed copy use short words. 
But don’t be obsessed with the 
short-word ‘mania.’ If. you want 
weight, and even if you need a 
long word for beauty, don’t balk 
at a polysyllable.” 

Rp * 


=e * 


“After your copy has ‘cooled 
off? and you can read it with dis- 


passionate eyes, read it, and if 


possible, read it aloud.” 


Alliteration is attractive and useful 
only in headlines. In body text it gives 
an effect of insincerity. Consider this 
bit of copy which appeared in a booklet 
issued years ago by an _ advertising 
agency: 

“We produce copy that causes pros- 
pects to pause, ponder and purchase.” 

That not:only sounds strained, it bears 
the earmarks of the “smart alec.” 

Rhyme is always to be avoided. in 
headlines, just as every copywriter shuns 
accidental rhymes in the body of his text.” 
And yet, while rhymed headlines and 
rhymed text are anathema, rhymed 
slogans are~ worth their weight in 
platinum because they jingle around in 
the brain like» an unforgettable tune: 
The ‘Wilson Label Protects your Table 
Read and Write by Emeralite 


These belong right along with “Thirty 
days hath September.” 

We all know that words suggest re- 
lated ideas—connotation. The more 
pleasing the connotation, the more pleas- 
ing the effect of the word. The classic 
horrible example once quoted. by an. 
otherwise intelligent advertising man was 
“Make the old home into a new house.” 
And I personally don’t believe that any 
advertising man, not even the boss’s 
younger brother, ever wrote that! 

But aside from their connotation, are 
there any pleasing words—or unpleasing 
ones? In and of themselves, pleasant or 
unpleasant ? 

Suppose we pick up a rhyming dic- 
tionary and look up monosyllables end- 
ing in “ob.” What do we find? Blob, 
bob, cob, fob, gob, hob, job, knob, etc. 

Suppose we try our luck with those in 
“ub!” Bub, chub, club, cub, drub, dub, 
grub, hub. 


How about those in “ug”? Bug, drug, 


dug, hug, jug, lug, mug, plug, pug, rug: 


Now let us look over just) one: more 
list—words ending in “ut”: But, butt, 


Mr. Freeman recently 


Club. 


cut, gut, glut, hut, jut, nut, putt, rebut, 
rut, scut. Forty-two: words—and out: of 
them’ only a few that are pleasant—and 
they are pleasant only in one of several 
alternative. meanings. As. often as not 
they are unpleasant in others. For ex- 


G. W. Freeman 


ample “jug,” which isn’t pleasant if 
were in it. As for the other words 
in this list, the majority are not only 
unpleasant to the ear, but they denote 
and connote unlovely, unpleasant, dis- 
tasteful things. 

Does it not seem to you that there 
may be something to this “style thing” 
after all? 

Well here is another displeasing 
sequence: The liquids, “1” and “r” are 
closely related in sound, and like people 
that are closely related, they do not get 
along well together. 

Consider this sentence from a recent 
“Sunmaid Raisin” page advertisement in 
the Post: 

“If you like delicious, wholesome, full 
fruited raisin bread’’— 

I defy any one to read that the first 


time and not say, “delicious, wholesome; 


full fluited raisin bread,” or. at least 
“Full fruited laisin. bled.” 

It’s like that classic tongue. twister, 
“The rat ran over the roof: with a lump 
of raw liver in its mouth,” 

So much for the unpleasant sounds. 
We have ‘seen that “obs” and “ubs” and 
“uts”.and “ugs” are not pleasing, 

These discordant sounds have their 
use, however, for the skillful copy writer 
will employ them when he touches 
lightly on those conditions which’ he 
wishes to appear unpleasant. Thus a 
Weed Chain advertisement, which de- 
scribed the “smug” content of the foolish 
driver who left his chains back in the 
garage. 

But on the positive side of the sub- 
ject, are there pleasing words? 

Who: does not roll such words as these 
under his tongue?—Power, purple, 
promise, progress, proven, providence. 

Closely allied to “v” is “f? and r-p-f 
is almost-as- pleasing as r-p-v. 

Consider these trade _names—Para- 
mount Pictures, Packard, Peerless, 


' Pierce’ Arrow, and Ivory Soap. 


See how they are charged with r’s 
and p’s. Contrast these two pieces of 
copy—one full of “r’s” with one “f” and 
one “p,” and the other a succession of 
“k” sounds : 

“She will be ‘beautiful of course in 
the rosy future pictured by a mother’s 
dream?” as 

“Wash your hair becomingly, always 
have it beautifully clean and well kept 
and it will add more than anything else 
to your attractiveness.” 

Now © examine this 
Jordan offering: 

“Nimble, snug and hammack swung, 

close to the skimming road, this fascinat- 
ing car glides lightly on its way.” 
* Count the “s’s.” That’s the secret of 
its. speed and action. For “s” ‘is the 
symbol of the present active verb. It 
denotes action. 

To speed copy’ 
Short sentences. 
Words filled with s’s. 

But speed isn’t always what we are 
after.. Sometimes a client prefers that 
we obtain. results—and that often calls 
for emphasis. To give weight to any 
point use a few more ‘words. 

‘ Don’t be obsessed by the short-word 
“mania.” If you want weight, and even 
if you. need’ a long word for beauty, 
don’t balk at a polysyllable. 1 

Short ‘words aren’t necessarily ‘good 
old Anglo-Saxon.” Latin has given us 
‘mob” and “vest” and Stogs 

And, as shown above, Anglo Saxon 
had a few jawbreakers of its own— 
such, for example as beahgifa and 
eadorlangne, 

If you want force, J suggest that you 
try out a few words with initial “H.’ 
is a forceful letter. Just open your 
mouth and Jet out a “whoop” or a 
“holler” and you'll see why. The Greeks 
called the H-sound a “rough breathing.” 
Just listen a moment to this list: Ha, 
halt, hold on, hump, hey you, hark, hand 
it, here, haek, hit, hate, hell. 

On the subject.of “how to do it,” I 
would say: First, put off any piece of 
writing that you have to do just:as long 
as you can,’ so as to leave as much time 
as possible for turning your subject over 
in your mind. 

Second, when you come to the actual 
production of your copy, write what 
you have to say as rapidly as you cam 

Third, set what you have written to 
one side for as long as you can, so’ it 
may become ‘“‘cold.” 

Then, after it has cooled off and you 
can read it with dispassionate eyes, read 
it, and if possible aloud. Your eyes will 
detect many places crying for improve- 
ment, and your ears will catch still more. 

When you. have done, cutting down, 
altering, substituting, you will have made 
a peemnings towards the attainment of 
style. 


COPY APPEAL “CONTEST” 


from a _ recent 


short words. 
paragraphs. 


use 
Short 


K. C. Journal-Post Stunt Gave Index 
to Effective Advertisements 


A novel advertising contest, which 
acted as a stimulant to buying from ad- 
vertisements and a check on the appeal of 
advertisements, was conducted by the 
Kansas City Journal-Post during the 
Christmas shopping season. 


Prizes totalling $225, including 13 
awards, were given to readers. 
Terms of the contest required the 


reader to clip the advertisement of the 
article purchased and mail it and the 
sales slip to the paper with a letter 
telling how or why the advertisement 
attracted attention, whether it aroused a 
desire to purchase or helped to deter- 
mine where: to: make a purchase already 
decided on -and of the service received 
at the store. 

Amount of the purchase was not con- 
sidered in judging the letters. 
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SIXTY DAILIES RAISE MILLION FOR CHARITY — 


Christmas Funds and Clothing Collections Provide Gifts for More Than 1,000,000 Needy TI 


Christmas—Presents Range from Year’s Support to Entertainment and Dinner 


GIXTY dailies, of nearly 2,000 pub- 
lished in the United States, played 
a part in raising close to $1,000,000 this 
year used in presenting Christmas gifts 
to 1,000,000 needy people, ranging from a 
year’s financial support. to one night’s en- 
tertainment at the show or a turkey din- 
ner. 

These approximate figures are merely 
indicative of the generous response 
newspaper readers made to the annual 
appeals for aid at Christmas time. They 
were gathered by Epitor & PUBLISHER 
through a telegraphic survey of 29 im- 
portant cities. Only one of the 29 re- 
ported that the newspapers played no part 
in the charitable enterprises characteristic 
of the holidays. That was Philadelphia. 

The New York Times led all papers 
of the country in the amount of money 
it helped raise in its “Hundred Neediest 
Cases” appeal. This year by Dec. 28, 
$262,692.57 {had been collected, which 
was approximately $18,000 short of last 
year when the grand total was $280,- 
302.28. The fund will aid some 1,700 
people, it is estimated. 


For quickest action the record must 
be held by the Old Newsboys’ Good- 
fellow Association of Detroit, which with 
the co-operation of all three dailies, the 
News, Times and Free Press, raised 
$43,456.83 in a one hour street sale of 
special “Goodfellow editions’ of De- 
troit newspapers. This is an annual 
feature of the Christmas season in De- 
troit. From other sources the Good- 
fellows raised an additional $32,200 and 
the total fund was expended upon 30,000 
poor childrén in food and toys. 

The late Tom May, noted cartoonist 
of an earlier generation in newspaper 
work, who died in Detroit last month, 
provided the inspiration for this annual 
Goodfellow event with his cartoon “For- 
gotten” which was widely copied after 
it appeared in the Detroit Journal 20 
years ago. 

In Columbus, O., the chief newspaper 
charity activity was the sale of a newsie 
charity edition prepared by Howard 
Rhoades, a newspaper man, and sold by 
old newsboys of the city. The former 
carriers, who returned to their.jobs as 
a Christmas gift to the needy, embraced 
some of the most prominent young busi- 
ness men of Columbus. Approximately 
$25,000 was raised. 

The Providence (R. I.) Journal had 
to check the generosity of its readers 
in connection with one fund it was rais- 
ing. A “Santa Claus” fund to provide 
toys to needy children, reached a mark 
of $4,888.07 on Dec. 22 and contributors 
were told through the news columns, “no 
more money, please.” 


Toys were distributed to 7,616 chil- 
dren in the city and outlying sections. 
Trucks of the Journal fleet aided in the 
distribution. 


A total of $11,259.88 was contributed 
by readers of the Journal and the Even- 
img Bulletin to Christmas funds these 
papers sponsored. A Christmas dinner 
fund. reached $6,371.81 on the final day 
and was used to provide Christmas 
baskets for 1,400 needy families in the 
city. 

An out of the ordinary collection is 
that which has been made since 1900 by 
George S. Johns of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, who originated the idea and 
still leads it. It provides distribution of 
pipes and tobacco to destitute men. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch Christ- 
mas Festival held this year. for the 28th 
time had a $20,000 budget and con- 
tribuitions are expected to approach that 
amount when belated gifts are received. 
The chief item of expense was for 5,000 
baskets sent to homes of the poor. These 
baskets of carrying capacity according 
to the size of the family, were estimated 
to have cost $3 each and contained not 


only a Christmas dinner but food for 
subsequent meals. A more spectacular 
part of the festival was the entertain- 
ment in the Coliseum, the morning of 
Dec. 26, attended by about 10,000 children, 
each of whom received a number of gifts. 
The St Louis Times, as for several years 
past, carried on a good fellows movement 
and raised a fund with which Christmas 
baskets were purchased for 1,000 fami- 
lies. 

Prominent authors turned reporters for 
a day to visit drab tenement houses and 
tell about conditions found to help the 
New York Evening Post raise money for 
its Old Couples fund. On Dec. 28, $49,- 
407.44 had been raised this way. It was 
to be spent in giving 12 months’ aid to 
150 neediest aged poor. The fund was 
originated by John Palmer Gavit, for- 
mer managing director. 

The New York World, concentrating 
its efforts on the children of poor parents 
whom accident or disease had confined to 
the public wards of city hospitals, was 
able to distribute gifts to 1,632 children 
with the help of generous readers. Pack- 
ages were distributed also to 631 homes. 
Gifts included warm sweaters and muf- 
flers, dolls, watches, toys, books, games, 
candies and cake. The World assumed 
for itself financial responsibility for 
bringing Christmas to 1,000 children. 

The New York American and New 
York Evening Journal raised $98,532 for 
their annual Christmas party at the 69th 
regiment Armory on Christmas Eve 
when 50,000 of the city’s poor passed in 
long, happy lines to receive baskets. 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle gathered 
$19,192 for the “Forty Neediest Fami- 
lies” of Brooklyn. ' 

More than 50,000 of Chicago’s un- 
fortunates were given a Merry Christmas 
through the charitable and philanthropic 
activities organized by the six Chicago 
newspapers. 

The eight annual 
Fund,” raised by 


“Christmas Shoe 


the Chicago Daily 


Journal from school children reached a 
total of nearly $20,000, an amount greatly 
in excess of any since it was established 
eight years ago. 

The Chicago Tribune good fellows sup- 
plied food, clothing, gifts to more than 
15,000 of the city’s poor, while the Herald 
and Examiner's basket fund cared for 
more than 5,000 families. The Chicago 
Evening Post's Christmas fund, which 
amounted to $7,000, was distributed 
through the Christmas bureau of the Chi- 
cago council of social agencies. 

The children of the “Topsy Turvy 
Time Club” of the Chicago Daily News 
radio station WMAQ collected $5,000, 
which was distributed through established 
charitable agencies. 

More than 20,000 poor children, con- 
valescing war veterans and elderly shut- 
ins attended performances at the Bala- 
ban and Katz theatres as guests of the 
Chicago Evening American, during the 
two weeks. preceding Christmas. 

Assistance was brought to more than 
600 Des Moines, Ia., families on Christ- 
mas Day as a direct result of the appeals 
of the Des Moines Register and Evening 
Tribune-Capital for gifts to the charity 
funds of the two papers. The Register, 
as usual, carried on its saddest thirteen 
campaign, a movement to raise a fund 
sufficient to give $13 a week for thirteen 
weeks to the 13 families judged by Wel- 
fare Bureau social workers to be the 
most needy. 

The Evening Tribune-Capital at first 
made appeal for “home Christmas” cele- 
brations for 25 families that were public 
charges. Under the plan each prosperous 
family volunteering to aid the movement 
was assigned a poor family to entertain 
for Christmas Day either in their own 
home or in the home of the donor. 
Names of families relieved were not 
printed but worthiness of the families, 
mainly fatherless homes, was vouched for 
by Mrs. Ruby Tillmont, administrator of 
the Polk County Poor Relief Fund. The 
first installment of the series of articles 


MADE PLANT A CHRISTMAS TREE 


To make the Christmas spirit soar skyward in Oklahoma City, Walter Harrison, 
M.E., of Oklahoman and Times, started contest to get town’s business men to 


decorate their offices. 


He set the pace in way pictured above. 


set forth that there were in the coi 
224 worthy families, wholly or part 
dependent for aid. upon an inadeq 
county fund authorized for relief y 
among the poor. The initial quota o 
families was quickly oversubscribed 
three days before Christmas arra 
ments were made to take care of 
entire group of 224 families. i 
quently applications were received © 
400 more worthy and needy, but not 
tirely destitute families, and, after t 
had been investigated by competent si 
workers, Christmas cheer in the fort 
dinner, fuel, clothes and toys was gra 
by subscribers of the paper. 

In addition more than-$1,000 was 
tributed’ to’ the ~Evening. Tribune-Ca 
permanent charitable fund, the “Sally 
Brown” fund. This was used - to 
lieve particularly needy cases after 
sultation with social agencies to a 
assisting the unworthy or renderin 
duplicate service. 

“The record of 600 families cared 
is the largest in the history of the pap 
Gardner Cowles, Jr., told Eprror &] 
LISHER. | 

The Pittsburgh Press raised clos 
$11,000 for purchase of gifts for 
5,400 children in 60 institutions and 
assisted in raising about $2,500 for 
lief of striking coal miners and 
families. The Sum-Telegraph % 
nearly $4,000 for fund to be distrib 
to the twenty most needy cases in F 
burgh. | 

All Washington newspapers co-opei 
with the associated charities to prc 
necessities of life for helpless adults 
children during the holidays and di 
the coming year. The Star, Herald, T, 
News-and Post gave much publicity 
several weeks to families in despi 
circumstances without, of course, | 
tioning names of those in dire neec 

With its annual “ten opportunities’ 
peal the Atlanta (Ga.) Constit 
raised approximately $5,500 in po} 
subscriptions and pledges to provi 
year of “normal: living” for the city’ 
most worthy and neediest families, 
posed of ten widows and 50 childre 

The Atlanta Georgian, throug 
“empty stocking fund,’ realized up 
of $4,600 toward filling Christmas s 
ings for the city’s poor children, af 
dollar per stocking. 

Memphis newspapers took the le 
caring for the city’s poor during 
Christmas holidays. The Press-Scu 
sponsoring the goodfellows club, t 
$39,000 which was used in caring 
2,000 needy families. The Comm 
Appeal and Evening Appeal acc 
contributions totaling $6,000 which 
be spent throughout the year in ¢ 
for what -were chosen as the 
neediest cases” in Memphis. 

Playing host to more than 100} 
families, the Birmingham News 1 
funds and distributed food, clot 
and gifts to underprivileged peop 
Birmingham as the paper’s part in ] 
ing Birmingham with a merry Chris 
A fund totaling more than $500 
raised by the paper in addition 
tremendous quantity of clothing, 
off toys and a large number of ba 
of food, all of which were distribut 
Christmas Day. } 

For more than a week prior to C 
mas, the News, ran daily stories de 
ing in detail the families whom the 
desired to aid. The response te 
stories were far greater than any 0! 
the paper expected. Not only dic 
News take special care of a ¢t 
number of families, but wide pub 
was given to all special funds that 
being raised throughout the: city 
Christmas charity. Figures are 
available as to the exact amounts 1 
through the publicity given 
charities, but the amount will rut 

(Continued on page 43) 
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KES AGREED by all, who ever leaned over a counter 

( and tried to lure the customer’s elusive dollar from 
the tightly closed pocketbook to the dark interior of a 
spacious till, that woman does the buying. 


Mere man may bring home the bacon, but it’s the lady 
of the household that dictates its purchase. And it isn’t just 
cdibles! She not only decides on the contents of the family 
cupboard but she also has much—very much to say about 
the color of Mr. Jones’ tie, and when it comes to the children’s 
clothing, supplies, and necessities — well, where does Mr. 
Jones come in any way? 


All of which means that if your advertising message is 
to make the cash register ring it must be read in the home— 
in the realm where woman dominates. 


That means that your advertising must be in the HOME 
newspaper—the one medium that goes into four out of every 


3” Greater home circulation than 
any other Detroit newspaper 


five homes in Detroit where any English newspaper is taken. 
It must appear in the newspaper that she enjoys reading, the 
newspaper that not only gives her the news of the day but 
helps her in her daily tasks. 


A glance at the Woman’s Pages of The Detroit News 
will tell you why women have for years preferred The News 
as their special medium and why several hundred thousand 
letters are written by women to the Woman’s Page editors 
each year. Any newspaper that can interrupt the house- 
wife’s daily chores and make her pen a letter, you will admit, 
has reader interest. 


And reader interest plus thorough home circulation in 
the local trading area will bring home the advertising ham 
if any combination will. The News by actual survey reaches 
82% of all homes taking any English newspaper and has 
63% more circulation in the homes of Detroit than any 
other newspaper. 


out of 
every 


Detroit homes receiving any English 
newspaper take The News 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


356,000 Sunday Circulation 


330,000 Weekday Circulation 
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BRITISH BAN ON DEVORCE NEWS NOT 
BINDING ON U. S. WRITERS IN LONDON 


Full Details Can Be Sent but 


Proprietors Liable if Copy of 


Paper Circulates in Britain, Eminent Lawyer Declares 
—Discusses Copyright and Libel 


(Special to Epitor & PusrisHER) 

ONDON, Dec. 20.—American news- 

paper reporters can still write about 
English divorce cases and escape prosecu- 
tion under the new statute which restricts 
publication, according to the interpretation 
brought out at the last luncheon of the 
Association of American Correspondents 
in London at the Savoy Hotel. 

A thorough exposition of the new di- 
vorce law as well as English libel and 
copyright laws was made for the Ameri- 
can newspaper writers by Lucius F. 
Crane, noted international lawyer, who as 
guest of honor deveted an hour’s talk 
to the subject and then answered a bar- 
rage of questions. 

In England it is now against the law 
to publish the details and testimony of 
divorce actions. It was brought out that 
if such details were printed in an Ameri- 
can newspaper, and a single copy of that 
newspaper were sold in England, then the 
editors and publishers of that newspaper 
would be liable to prosecution if an Eng- 
lish court could get them under its juris- 
diction, but the reporters would be ex- 
empt. Mr. Crane said in part; 

“Let us deal first with the Judicial 
Proceedings (Regulation of Reports) Act 
of 1926. The Act was passed just a year 
ago today and has as its principal pur- 
pose as you of course all know, the regula- 
tion and restriction of detailed reports of 
divorce casés in the newspapers. We can 
all remember the intimate details with 
which the front pages and often many 
other pages, of our newspapers were oc- 
cupied before this enactment went into 
force. There was, in those days, no de- 
tail of the married life of the parties 
to a divorce action which was not set 
forth for the edification of the public at 
large. The result of the agitation against 
the publication of these lurid details was 
the Act to which I have just referred. 

“Tt is not within the scope of my ad- 
dress to discuss the desirability of such 
legislation or its result. You will know 
from your close examination of the Eng- 
lish press, of the discussion which has al- 
ready taken place in regard to the causes 
behind the increasing number of divorce 
cases on our calendar. The ‘antis’ say 
it is due to the fact that the proceedings 
are now semi-private owing to the new 
Act. The ‘pros’ say the new- act has 
nothing to do with it—that the reason 
for the increase lies in the fact that a 
wife now has to prove only adultery— 
not adultery plus cruelty or desertion—in 
order to secure her decree. That is an 
academic discussion with which we are 
not concerned. And on the point of de- 
sirability I think we must be silent too. 

“The Act itself provides that it shall 
be unlawful to print or publish or cause 
to be printed or published the following 
matters: 

“(a) In relation to any judicial pro- 
ceedings any indecent matter or indecent 
medical, surgical or physiological details 
being matter or details the publication of 
which would be calculated to injure pub- 
lic morals; 

“(b) In relation to any judicial pro- 
ceedings for dissolution of marriage, for 
nullity of marriage, or for judicial separa- 
tion, or for restitution of conjugal rights 
any particulars other than the following, 
that is to say: 

“(1) The names, addresses and occu- 
pations of the parties and witnesses; 

“(II) A concise statement of the 
charges, defences and countercharges in 
support of which evidence has been given; 

“(TII) Submission on any point of 
law arising in the course of the proceed- 
ings, and the decision of the court there- 


on; 

“(IV) The summing-up of the judge 
and the finding of the jury (if ahy) and 
the judgment of the court and_observa- 
tions made by the judge in giving judg- 
ment: 


“By Sub-section 2 of the Act, a penalty 
not exceeding four month’s imprisonment 
or a fine not exceeding £500, or both, is 
imposed on conviction. The important 
proviso is, however, then made by the 
Act, that no person other than a pro- 
prietor, editor, master printer or pub- 
lisher shall be liable to be convicted under 
the Act. 


“Tt seems to me clear that this proviso 
makes the position of all you gentlemen, 
who may send detailed reports of divorce 
cases to. your papers, a: perfectly safe 
one. You are in all probability not pro- 
prietors of your papers, nor are you 
master printers or publishers. The only 
doubtful category into which you might 
fall would be that of editors, but though 
you may be known in some cases as the 
foreign news editors of your papers, I 
very much doubt whether a mere title 
could render you liable as an editor within 
the meaning of the Act. 


“In my opinion, no offence is committed 
until the material complained of is actu- 
ally printed or published, and printing or 
publishing does not take place in your 
case, of course, until the material is dealt 
with in the United States. Now it is a 
well known axiom of law that penal laws 
have no application beyond the territorial 
jurisdiction of the country of enactment 
and therefore, in my opinion, even if you 
gentlemen came within the category of 
persons who could be convicted of the 
offences dealt with by the Act, your 
action in procuring the publication or 
printing abroad of reports of the charac- 
ter dealt with by the Act, could not be 
made the subject of a prosecution against 
you here in England. It is notable in 
this connection that the last -sentence in 
the Act provides that the Act shall not 
extend to Northern Ireland. If it is 
specifically provided that the Act shall 
not extend to a portion of the United 
Kingdom, then it could hardly be argued 
that the Act could extend to printing or 
publication in a foreign country. I have 
no hesitation therefore, in advising you 
that so far as your particular work is 
concerned, the Act does not in. practice 
touch you. 


‘“Next comes the question of the effect 
of the English Copyright Law on your 
position, and here we are on safe ground, 
because the position of a person who 
publishes abroad a work which is the 
subject of an English copyright. has 
een examined and defined by the High 
Court in England. 

“The real position is that the copy- 
right afforded to an author by English 
law does not extend beyond the limits 
of the United Kingdom, except as copy- 
right may have subsequently been ob- 
tained in Foreign Countries through the 
medium of International Conventions 
and local statutes. Take for exam- 
ple, the case of a copyright obtained in 

England. 

An author who has copyrighted his worl: 
in England may obtain what is known as 
ad interim copyright in the United States 
by application within 30 days after pub- 
lication in England, and may secure or- 
dinary copyright in America provided he 
subsequently complies with the American 
Act of 1909 within 30 days thereafter, 
or within a total maximum period of 60 
days from the date of publication in Eng- 
land. Now let us suppose that an author 
has copyrighted his work in England and 
proceeds to do so also in the Unitea 
States, and that, meantime, one of you 
gentlemen should arrange for the pub- 
lication of the work, or a part of the 
work, in one of your newspapers. The 
situation would then be that undoubtedly 
there existed copyright in England, which 


could not be infringed in England without ' 


the risk of proceedings, for the infringe- 
ment, but that the effect of publication 
in America would depend only indirectly 
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on the existence of the English copy- 
right. In other words, any action for 
infringement on account of the publication 
in America would have to be taken in 
America, based upon the law of copyright 
in that country. 

“In short, English copyright law does 
not extend beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom, There can be no infringement 
until the publication in America, and pub- 
lication in America is not an act for 
which an action can be brought against 
you in the English courts though it might 
be in America, assuming the existence of 
an American copyright. 

“Finally, we have to deal with your 
situation so far as the law of libel is con- 
cerned, and here I cannot be quite so 
comforting, 

“Libel is what we call in our queer 
Norman French legal jargon, a tort. That 
is a wrong for which an action lies. Now 
it is well settled under English law (and 
indeed under American law) that no ac- 
tion lies in an English court for the com- 
mission of a tort abroad unless the tort 
is wrongful, not only by the law of Eng- 
land, but by the law of the land where 
it is committed. In America, however, 
libel is a tort and I am therefore forced 
to the’ conclusion that if one of you 
gentlemen were to send an article con- 
taining defamatory statements about a 
third party to your paper, you would in 
law, be liable for the publication of the 
libel although the publication took place 
abroad. In other words, if you were to 
write a libel about a man here in Eng- 
land and send the libelous statement to 
your editor in America, a tort would be 
committed by you, which would be action- 
able in England, the moment that your 
editor opened and read your article. Nor 
would it be necessary that the article 
should be published in the paper, for the 
mere communication of the defamatory 
statement to your editor would amount 
to what we call in the law of libel, pub- 
lication, and of course, if as usually hap- 
pens, I presume, you were to dictate 
your article containing the defamatory 
statement to your stenographer or were 
to show it to anyone in England, or if 
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indeed you were to hand it to a tele 
clerk for transmission by cable, pul 
tion either to the stenographer, or ¢ 
person to whom you showed the a 
or to the cable clerk, would at once 
place, and the tort would have been ¢ 
mitted actually in England. 

“Now there is, of course, one 
practical reason why no action 
probably ever be brought against a 
you gentlemen individually in respe 
any libelous statement transmitted by 
If you notice the proceedings in the 
lish Courts for libel, you will find 
it is usually the publisher and the © 
prietor of the newspaper who are n 
defendants, unless it is a case in 
recurring libels are feared and 
thought necessary to secure an i 
tion against the individual author. 
reason for confining proceedings te 
publisher and newspaper proprieto 
of course, that as a rule substantial 
ages are demanded, and it is thought 
the publishers and proprietors will 
spond more easily to the collectior 
damages than an individual who ma 
course, at amy time leave the count 
who may possibly not be in a po: 
to pay a heavy judgment awarded ag 
him. But there is, nevertheless, the 
that the actual author of the libel 
be sued, and when it comes to the lz 
libel, therefore, you are on dang 
ground.” 


DEDICATES MARCH TO DAILY 


Watson W. Knowles, clarinetist 
the Long Beach (Cal.) Municipal 
has composed “The Press-Teleg 
March.” The march is dedicated to 
F, Prisk, who is editor and publ 
of the Long Beach (Cal.) Press- 
gram. 


SUNDAY PAPER SUSPEND 


The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Sunday ‘ 
gram has suspended publication. 
management expects to have the p 
reorganized in the near future. Ge 
W. Williams was editor and busi 
manager of the company. 
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Newark, New Jersey 
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C/he Outlook for 1928 


DVERTISERS in The New York Times can 

confidently look forward to an even 

greater return from their advertising invest- 
ment than ever before. 

The Times is now bought by over 400,000 
persons weekdays, 700,000 Sundays. The gain 
over last year daily is over 35,000, Sundays 
50,000. Advertisers therefore reach a greater 
number of readers than ever before in The 
Times history. 

These new readers were not attracted by 
premiums, contests or features. They read 
The Times only because they are convinced 
of the unequalled completeness, reliability 
and interest of The Times news. 

The Times, in 1927, published 29,690,000 
agate lines of advertising, an excess of more 
than 10,000,000 lines over any other New York 
newspaper. 

The censorship The New York Times main- 
tains over its advertising columns excludes 
hundreds of thousands of lines annually. The 
confidence of The Times readers in its col- 
umns is unusually strong. 

Advertisers who wish to make 1928 a 
prosperous year should use the first medium 
in the first market in the world. 


—« Ehe New York Cimes. 
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TEXARKANA’S ACROBATIC NEWS MEN 
MUST WALK STATE LINE TIGHT ROPE 


Many Come to Grief in City Which Lies in Two States and 
Has Two City Governments—Rivalry 
Between Sections Keen 


By DON J. 


KIRKLEY 


News Editor, Texarkana (Ark.-Tex.) Gazette 


fee Tex., December 26.— 
This merry business of chortling 
gaily as you stroll along your Main 
Street, your Main Boulevard or what- 
ever your city boasts as its principal 
thoroughfare, seeking news, is a gleeful 
occupation in most towns, but it’s a com- 
plicated affair here. : 

The old saying about newspaper editors 
and the many fables that have been writ- 
ten about their troubles are nothing com- 
pared to the difficulties that beset the 
reporter, the city editor, the news editor 
and the rest of the paper’s staff, when 
the publication appears in a city in two 
states. 

An occasional guffaw, a snicker or two 
of delight, but more weeping and wail- 
ing, hair pulling and grinding of the 
family molars results from the tribula- 
tions and travails of issuing a newspaper 
under such conditions, where it’s “hell 
if you do and hell if you don’t.” 

To the uninitiated who have never 
toured the great open ispaces of the 
southwest and haven’t journeyed into the 
vast hinterlands of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, as the effete 
East would have this area labelled, 
Texarkana is a border-line city. 

The name designates the states in which 
it is, five-eights in Texas and the other 
three-eighths in Arkansas. As the short 
story scribes opine, thereby hangs the 
tale—the tale of woe that has put gray 
hairs in many an itinerant newspaper 
man’s head when he stopped off to labor 
in fair fields and fell amidst the thorns. 

These residents of the terrain in the 
two states take three things seriously: 
their civic pride, their schools and ath- 
letic contests, and their politics. These 
things lead to the grief of the newspaper 
editor who needs must hit the public in 
the eye, withal pat it on its back and at- 
tempt to keep peace in the circulation 
ranks, 

Thankful sighs of relief are issuing 
heavenward now, however, from the copy- 
sleuths of the city because the old spirit 
of rivalry between the two cities, open 
warfare not so long ago, is dying out and 
the twin towns, boasting a total popula- 
tion of 34,000, are uniting for the better- 
ment of the one city. 

A fair example of the trouble thrust 
upon the unwary copy-reader’s head was 
given recently when a sports editor wrote 
a headline telling of the defeat of 
Texarkana, Tex., football team by a 
Marshall, Tex., team. Texarkana, Tex., 
residents about 20,000 strong, objected to 
the headline and the school board came to 
the office in a body to protest. 

The most dangerous shoals are in re- 
counting sports events of the two high 
schools, rivals in everything since the 
town was founded 53 years ago. A story 
about exploits of the Texarkana, Ark., 
tribe is almost certain to bring a backfire 
from a resident of Texarkana, Tex., 
grumbling the paper is giving too much 
space to the opposition. 

Meanwhile, the general procedure is for 
the residents of Texarkana, Ark., to 
complain, saying they didn’t get the same 
play that Texarkana, Tex., got last week 
or last year or some other time. If it 
isn’t one, it’s the other; generally, both. 
The same rule holds good in recording 
other scholastic activities. Whenever pos- 
sible, the home town papers run every- 
thing under a box head or a stock head, 
“Texas,” “Arkansas,” or ‘Tigers.” and 
“Razorbacks,” the latter the official name 
of the Texarkana, Ark., aggregation. 
_The rest of the grief arises from the 
city government. State Line avenue, one 
of the principal thoroughfares of the city, 
bisects Texarkana. At one end is the 
United States postoffice, you buy a stamp 
in Texas and mail the letter in Arkansas. 
At the other is the Union Station, you 


buy the ticket in Arkansas and get a 
train in either state, depending on whether 
you're going east or west. Westbound, 
you grab the rattler in Arkansas. 

Texarkana, Tex., boasts of a full- 
fledged municipal government, mayor, 
city councilmen and the rest. Likewise 
with Texarkana, Ark. Fach has its city 
hall. Each has a police department and a 
sheriff’s department. To complicate the 
news gatherer’s troubles, the United 
States government courts for the eastern 
district of Texas and the Western district 
of Arkansas are in the respective Tex- 
arkanas. 

Only one department of the two cities 
has been combined. The fire fighting 
equipment is under the direction of one 
chief. This followed years of fighting 
among the cities, in which the Texarkana, 
Ark., department would answer all calls 
from the State Line avenue, but if the 
blaze was in Texas, it would sit by on 
the Arkansas side of the street, watching 
the Texans fight the flames. 

The Miller county, Arkansas, court- 
house is at Texarkana, the county seat. 
But the Bowie county, Texas, courthouse 
is at Boston, 22 miles west of Texarkana. 
Running a story of Miller county indus- 
trial development, obtainable in Tex- 
arkana at the courthouse, brings a squawk 
from the Texans. 

For many years, Texarkana, Tex., had 
the Four States Press and the Journal. 
On the opposite side of the line, the 
Texarkanian flourished. Recently, the 
three were combined into the Texarkana 
Gazette, which publishes the Texarkana 
Evening News. The Gazette is printed 


Interchangeable 
Press Units 
Notice 


U. S. Patent No. 1,569,065, 
dated January 12, 1926, 
broadly covers a newspaper 
printing press comprising a 
plurality of printing units, a 
folder unit or units, and a feed 
roll unit or units; each and all 
of said units being interchange- 
able in position and capable of 
being arranged in any desired 
relation. 


The claims of this patent 
are broad and cover fully 
complete interchangeability 
of units without limitation 
as to the specific construction 
thereof. 


In order that no one may be 
unwittingly mislead into the 
purchase of infringing ma- 
chines, or into the belief that 
any other manufacturer is li- 
censed to build presses having 
such interchangeable units, we 
hereby advise you of our patent 
thereon. No others can build 
such INTERCHANGEABLE 
UNIT PRESSES: and the 
user of an infringing press is 
both liable for infringement and 
to have the use of the infring- 
ing press enjoined. 


Duplex 


Printing Press Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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and distributed from Texarkana, Tex. 
The Evening News dallies forth daily 
from Texarkana, Ark., although printed 
in the Gazette’s plant in Texarkana, Tex., 
a block and a half away. 

Now, the most familiar cry around the 
office of either paper is: 

“When you get that story out of 
Arkansas, gallop over to Texas and get 
one just like it.” 

It makes no difference what it is, two 
must be run, the same day if possible, if 
not, on consecutive days. The same size 
heading is ordered and about the same 
position in the paper if possible. 

That’s newpaperdom in Texarkana. 


INTERTYPE REMAINS IN N. Y. 


’ 


Plans to Move to Harrison, N. Y., Dis- 
carded and New Plant Leased 


The Intertype Corporation, manufac- 
turers of typesetting machinery, decided 
this week to remain in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where it has grown steadily since its 
establishment there many years ago, in- 
stead of moving its plant to Harrison, 
J. Y.,° in Westchester County, -as 
planned last August. 

Arrangements for a long lease of a 
large structure to be built by the New 
York Dock Company on its property at 
the Brooklyn waterfront were announced 
Monday evening by Neal Dow Becker, 
president, at a meeting of the executives 
of the corporation. The two Brooklyn 
plants and the Manhattan offices will be 
consolidated under the same roof in the 
building which will take up a square 
block at the foot of Joralemon and Fur- 
man streets. 
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The new and large modern plant, te 
be completed in the early part of 1929, 
will be ten stories high with every known 
device for the protection and comfort 
the employes and will have adequa 
quarters for the office staff and officials, 
There will be 128,000 square feet of floor 
space in the new srtucture. On the 
ground floor of a two-story annex also 
to be built there will be a railroad sid- 
ing, and the roof of this section of the 
plant will be constructed with glass sec- 
tions to admit sunlight and fresh air. 


PAID GREETINGS ON INCREASE ~ 


u 
Oneonta (N. Y.) Daily Star Ran 8& 
Pages from Business Men + 


A tendency on the part of business 
men to supplement their custom of mail- 
ing greeting cards to patrons with the 
insertion of holiday salutations in news- 
papers was noted this year in New York 
state newspapers. 3 

Advertising services aided the moye- 
ment this year with specially prepared 
pages of greeting cards, names of firms 
to be filled in. 4 

Leading all other newspapers in its 
territory, the Oneonta (N. Y.) Daily 
Star published eight full pages of busi- 


ness greeting card ads on Dec. 24. The 
ads averaged two columns-three inches, 
with a decorative cut in each. , ' 

—_> =e | 
CRIMELESS CHRISTMAS PAGE ‘ 


The Boston (Mass.) Traveler for “ 
fourth ‘successive year omitted all crime 
and disaster news from its front page 
the day before Christmas. i; 
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One PAIR OF EYES is all we ever have. 
When those are gone they can never be replaced. 

How many eyesare reading your paper every day? How many of those 
xyes are already suffering from abuse and overwork? Look around your 
»wn office. How many people do you see wearing glasses? Count them on 
the street. Those are the people that spend fifteen minutes to an hour a 
Jay reading your paper. Often they read it in bad light and on jolting 
cars and busses. In many cases your paper forms the major part of their 
day’s reading. 

Now look at your paper. Is it clearly and legibly printed? Can you 
read it yourself clear through without feeling eye strain? Compare it 
with papers that are printed in Linotype Ionic No. 5. 

Ask the nearest Agency for specimens of Linotype Ionic No. 5 and for 
a copy of the booklet summarizing the opinions of 3767 eye specialists. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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“MACHINE SPACE BUYING” TAKES GUESS 
OUT OF ADVERTISING, DUDLEY SAYS 


Head of New York Office of Campbell-Ewald Company 
Describes Chevrolet ‘Control System’’—Copy Placed 
and Checked in List of 8,900 Dailies 


PACE buying today is vastly dif- 

ferent from what it was as_ short 
a time as 10 years ago, according to Lynn 
B. Dudley, man- 
ager of the New 
York office of 
the | Campbell- 
Ewald Company, 
Detroit advertis- 
ing agency, who 
this week, in an 
Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER interview, 
described that un- 
canny “machine” 
of the new-day 
advertising, the 
control system 
used to place and 
check Chevrolet 
advertising and 
other large newspaper campaigns. 

“Today we can’t guess in buying ad- 
vertising,’ Mr. Dudley declared. “We 
must know.” 

To meet this modern scientific demand 
the Chevrolet contro] system was organ- 
ized two years ago, and according to 
Mr. Dudley is operated now to place and 
check copy for the Chevrolet car in about 
8,900 newspapers. ‘ 

There was no precedent for such a 
gigantic advertising machine, which 
must be capable of handling accurately, 
smoothly and without fail the vast amount 
of detail that forms the necessary wake 
of any big advertising campaign. 

Campbell-Ewald Company recognized 
the fact that the best way to make sales 
was to place point of sale advertising in 
the newspapers, when and as it was 
needed. The first step taken by Henry 
T. Ewald, president of the agency, was 
to send executives to other agencies that 
had handled or were handling big news- 
paper advertising appropriations. To be- 
gin with it was expected that about 6,000 
newspapers would carry Chevrolet ad- 
vertising. No agency was found that 
had ever placed advertising for one prod- 
uct in that number of papers. The 
largest list then found was about 8.800 
papers. There are other big lists now. 

Next, the accounting firm of Ernst & 
Ernst was called in, a new departure in 
advertising. Ernst & Ernst appointed 
L. R. Nelson to supervise the bookkeep- 
ing and accounting system necessary for 
such an undertaking. Mr. Nelson did 
such a splendid job, according to Mr. 
Dudley, that he is now assistant general 
manager of the agency. 

The fundamental idea involved in the 
Chevrolet control system is this: 

For every car sold by a dealer a cer- 
tain percentage is set aside for advertis- 
ing. A set of books must be kept on 
every dealer, and there are more than 
7,000, with a total of 27,000 salesmen. 
Each dealer is assigned a definite sales 
quota, divided into months, and based on 
an estimated potential sale. If a dealer 
doesn’t make his sales quota, the adver- 
tising is automatically reduced; if he 
goes above, it is correspondingly increas- 
ed. The manufacturer pays a part of 
the advertising bill and the dealer a part. 

In the first place, Campbell-Ewald has 
surveyed population, circulation and 
market conditions diligently, to arrive at 
an intelligent choice of media. Such a 
big program on the part of any adver-~ 
tiser requires careful analysis of all 
marketing statistics. Mr. Dudley de- 
clared that in this work Campbell-Ewald 
received excellent co-operation from the 
larger newspapers with established 
merchandising departments. 

With the markets studied, the next 
stop was to study the newspapers in those 
markets, to analyze circulation, where it 
went, and how great a pulling power was 
represented. Opinions. of local dealers 
played some part in this selective process, 
but the agency made many researches. 


Lynn B. Duprey 


“Most of the large newspapers now 
have research departments,” Mr. Dudley 


pointed out, “and to get distribution and_ 


marketing statistics our research depart- 
ment co-operated with the newspapers.” 

Early in the establishment of the con- 
trol system it was learned that the deal- 
ers could not be relied upon to check up 
on space, insertions, locations and. bills 
for the advertising. As Mr. Dudley re- 
marked the dealers were too busy taking 
care of the immediate increase in sales.to 
look after these advertising details. The 
agency must. bear this burden. 

And to place advertising in :8,900 news- 
papers is no light load.. It was a ma- 


chine job and required the building of 


special machinery. To check up after 
placing was another huge task. 

One machine specially constructed for 
Campbell-Ewald was a typewriter, on 
which a typist can fill out eight different 
copies of the advertising order blanks. 

Of the eight copies one goes to the 
newspaper; another must be forwarded 
to the client to show that the order has 
been placed; another to the copy produc- 
tion department, where plates and 
matrices are made; another to the dealer 
concerned; another to the copy checking 
department; another to the electrotypers ; 
another to the billing department, and 


‘another for the agency files. 


The country is divided into more than 
40 different zones, and to accomplish the 
territorial bookkeeping a special adding 
machine has been constructed, a mathe- 
matical marvel, a Moon-Hopkins machine 
built by Burroughs, which Mr. Dudley 
declared was absolutely uncanny. 

“It is not only necessary to keep a 
record of the amount over and under of 
every dealer’s sales quota, but a record 
must also be kept by zones,” Mr. Dudley 
explained. “The year’s advertising is 
based on the number of cars sold, and 
this adding machine keeps accurate tab 
on all these things. 

“At present we are placing one adver- 
tisement for Chevrolet in every town in 
the United States where there is a Chev- 
rolet dealer. 

“To check up on these advertisements, 
to see that the dealer is satisfied, and to 
keep in constant touch with the market, 
the Campbell-Ewald Company has also 
organized what it calls its ‘Travel Service 
Department,’ which is also unique in the 
advertising agency field. This department 
is now composed of 21 men, each of 
whom is furnished with an automobile, 
and given a specific zone to cover. The 
men co-operate with all dealers for the 
various Campbell-Ewald clients. They 
are also used for the making of trade and 
merchandising surveys. 

“This department with the Chevrolet 
control has done much toward taking the 
guess-work out of advertising. In ad- 
dition to the Chevrolet control system 
similar systems, were organized for Buick, 
Oakland and other clients. _Campbell- 
Ewald has had to increase its floor space 
in Detroit to nearly 40,000 square feet and 
enlarge its staff to 450 people.” 

Mr. Dudley is particularly sympathetic 
with the country publisher, because the 
school in which he learned the elements 
of advertising was a country newspaper 
owned by his father in Michigan. Im- 
mediately after high school, Mr. Dudley 
went to work for his father. His next 
instructor was D. W. Grandon, who was 
at that time publisher of the Hillsdale 
(Mich.) Daily, and who now is editor 
and manager of the Sterling (I11.) 
Gasette. For about two years in 1911 
and 1912, Mr. Dudley was advertising 
manager of the Hillsdale Daily. Then 
he became associated with the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, and, with the exception 
of six years spent as advertising manager 
of the Federal Motor Truck Company, 
he has been with the same agency ever 
since. 
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With 6 issues a week 
against a combined field 
of 12 week-day issues, 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
carried, during the 

first 10 months of 1927, 
over 65% of all the 
National advertising 
placed in Indianapolis 
dailies, over 58% of all 
the Local advertising 


and over 66% of all the 


Classified advertising. 


NEWS circulation 
in 1927 was the 


largest in NEWS 
98-year history. 


Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 
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This Should be an Ideal Year 
for Publishers and Printers 


\fe more profitable and faster production is 


your conception of an Ideal composing 
room, then you can make 1928 an Ideal year. 


Intertypes are faster and more profitable 
because they contain more than forty exclu- 
sive improvements. 


Intertype wide tooth matrices (patented) 
are popular because they hang straight, drop 
straight and wear longer. 


Intertype IDEAL News Face has been 
chosen by a great many prominent newspa- 
pers as the most readable news face available. 


You are not fair to yourself or your busi- 
ness unless you make at least an investigation 
of the profit possibilities contained in all the 
Intertype facts. 


Write for “Intertype Profit-Making Fea- 
tures” and the “Book of Intertype Faces.” 


Intertype matrices are IDEAL for your slug-casting machine 


INTER TYPE CORPORATION 


1440 Broadway, New York 


Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 Howard Ave.; San Francisco 
152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1240 South Main St.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


Text set in 10 point Intertype Ideal News. Borders also cast on Intertype 
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PROFESSORS DISCUSS 
TEACHING STANDARDS 


Association of Journalism Schools 
Elects Montana Dean President 
—Meeting to Michigan 
in 1928 


(By Telegraph to Epitor & PUBLISHER) 


Towa City, la.. Dec. 28.—Raising of 
standards of instruction for journalism 
was the chief subject before the annual 
convention of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism at Iowa State University, Dec, 28. 
The American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism continued its convention 
Thursday and Friday. 


Dean Walter Williams of the Univer- 


sity of Missouri offered amendments to 
the constitution governing teaching of 
journalism as a profession in 18 colleges 
and universities. Sharp debate followed 
and the amendments were put over for 
action at next year’s convention. 

The amendments would provide for or- 
ganization of schools as separate academic 
units from other colleges and two years 
of liberal arts training before starting 
journalism. 

The associations are conducting an ex- 
hibit of the progress of journalistic in- 
struction in the colleges and universities 
in the entire country. The various ex- 
hibits were discussed as representing the 
nucleus of a part of the American exhibit 
at the International Press Exhibition, to 
be held in Cologne, Germany, May to 
September, 1928. Training for the actual 
or the ideal, and relations with the state 
press and newspaper organizations were 
also discussed. 

Dean A. L. Stone of the University of 
Montana was elected president for 1928. 
Allen S. Will of Columbia University, 
was elected vice-president and John L. 
Brumm, University of Michigan, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Minnesota and Louisiana 
were elected new members. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, was favored as the next meet- 
ing place upon invitation by the Univers- 
ity of Michigan and the matter rests with 
the executive committees. 


I. A. A. PROMOTION BEGINS 


Film Prepared to Show Wonders of 
Detroit, Conyention City 


Members of the On-to-Detroit commit- 
tee of the International Advertising As- 
sociation went to movies in New York 
last week. The film shown was one pre- 
pared to display wonders in Detroit, the 
city where the convention of the I. A. A. 
is to be held next July. It will be shown 
at advertising clubs throughout the coun- 
try. 

Scenes flashed on the screen include 
views of the $7,500,000 Masonic Temple, 
where I. A. A. sessions will be held; the 
Ford Motor Company plant, convention 
bureau, Adcraft Club and Hupp Motor 
car plant. Karl Betts of Detroit showed 
the film. 

P. F. O’Keefe, former president of the 
Advertising Club of Boston, is chairman 


Publisher and The Fou 


of the committee, and Gilbert Hodges, 
New York Sun, who was chairman last 
year, is vice-chairman. 

Verne Burnett, secretary of the adver- 
tising committee of General Motors Cor- 
poration, will be in New York the week 
of Jan. 7, at which time a meeting will 
be held of the program committee of the 
International Advertising Association. 


MARKETING TEACHERS 
MEET IN WASHINGTON 


Neil H. Borden of Harvard University 
Named President to Succeed 
Frederic A. Russell at An- 


nual Convention 


President Frederic A. Russell, of the 
University of Illinois, at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Teachers of Marketing and Advertising 
in Washington Wednesday, stated that the 
most important achievement during the 
past year of the association is its mem- 
bership in the Advertising Commission 
of the International Advertising Associa- 
tion. 

Problems of first courses in advertis- 
ing were discussed by J. H. Cover, of 
the University of Pittsburgh; Neil H. 
Borden, of Harvard, and George B. 
Hotchkiss, of New York University. 

Borden reported valuable co-operation 
by publishers, advertising agencies, adver- 
tisers, and others, in furnishing teaching 
materials to the membership. 

Professor E. H. Gardner, of Wiscon- 
sin, reported that research fellowships 
have been obtained from the Association 
of National Advertisers and the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers. The A. B. P. 
award has been given to E. R. Hilgert, 
New York University, for industrial case 
studies. The A. N. A. award has gone 
to Paul J. Thompson, of the University 
of Texas, for a study of advertising rates. 

N. W. Barnes, I. A. A. research direc- 
tor, outlined the program undertaken by 
the I, A. A. and emphasized its impar- 
tiality. He announced the willingness of 
independent research organizations to co- 
operate. 

The association reports that it now has 
306 members, representing 115 institu- 
tions in 41 states and Canada. , 

The officers elected for 1928 are: Presi- 
dent, Neil H. Borden; regional vice-presi- 
dents, George Hotchkiss, East; Fred 
Clark, Northwestern University, Central ; 
Santry Reed, South; J. Moriarty, South- 
ern California, Western. Mr. Barnes was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer and Karl D. 
Reyer, of the University of Chicago, was 
re-appointed assistant secretary. 

Members of the Advertising Commis- 
sion are Barnes, Gardner and H. H, May- 
nard of Ohio State University. 

New directors elected are Paul Con- 
verse, Illinois; Maynard H. K. Nixon, 
Columbia; C. E. Griffin, Michigan; 
Santry Reed, Tulane, and Frank Cawl, 
Pennsylvania. 

The next meeting will be held in con- 
junction with the I. A. A. convention at 
Detroit in July. An educational exhibit 
will be shown there. 


To 


NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS 


CONTEMPLATING THE BUILDING 
OF NEW PRODUCTIONS PEANTS 


HOWELL &® THOMAS 


No. 


3868 Carnegie Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


offer 


an architectural 
service, 


combining 


and engineering 
newspaper 


production engineering with ex- 
perienced architectural training 


Cleveland Press—Pittsburgh Press—Rochester Times-Union—Houston Press 


rth Estate for December 


REPOSITORY MOVES 


Coolidge Writes Congratulatory Letter 
to Ohio Publishers 


Thousands attended the recent open 
house of the Canton (O.) Evening Re- 
pository, a  Brush-Moore newspaper, 
which has moyed into a new, modern 
plant. All departments were kept in op- 
eration so that visitors might see the 
making of the newspaper. 

A letter of congratulation was received 
from President Coolidge. 


SUN MAKES RECORD 


~The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Evening 
Independent which gives away copies 
free on sunless days, celebrated 365 con- 
secutive days of sunshine on Dec. 16. 
Citizens and tourists met in front of the 
Independent office during the afternoon 
and marched to the beach, where “Sun 
ceremonials” were performed. 


WILLIAM K. DEVEREUX 


William Kruse Devereux, former news- 
paper man, for 10 years a member of the 
New Jersey Civil Service Commission, 
died Dec. 18, at the age of 70. Mr. 
Devereux was one of the founders of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Sunday Advertiser and 
was part owner of the Asbury Park 
(N. J.) Spray. For the last 30 years he 
had been a legislative correspondent and 
head of the Legislative News Bureau at 
Trenton. 


BUYS RADIO STATION 


The Calgary (Alta.) Albertan, morn- 
ing newspaper, last week entered the 
radio field, by taking over the station to 
be known as CHCA. The station, which 
operates on 434.5 meters, will broadcast 
news, entertainment and commercial pro- 
grams, and will also be used for pro- 
motional purposes by the Albertan. 
George M. Bellis is publisher. 


“mond Chamber of Commerce. 


January 2, succeeding Blakely, it has 
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GORDON WITH NORFOLK 
DAILY AS EDITOR 


Resigns as Editor of Richmond Times. 

Dispatch to Join Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch—Succeeded by a 
Blakely a 


Douglas Gordon, editor of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, has re- 
signed effective Jan, 1, to become editor 
of the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispat 
Gordon became editor 
Times-Dispatch last year, succeedin, 
Robert D. Ford. For several years pre 
viously he had been editor of the Ledger 
Dispatch. He was educated at the Unie 
versity of Virginia. He was editor of 
the Norfolk paper from 1917 to 1923, 
when he resigned to resume his connec 
tion with the Times-Dispatch—an assQ- 
ciation which dates back to 1909, Pi 

Lamotte M. Blakely has been tamed) 
editor of the Times-Dispatch succeeding 
Mr. Gordon. He was for many ye 
connected with that daily but resign 
a year ago to become secretary-treasure} 
and director of publicity for the Rich 
He was 
editor of the old Evening Dispatch. 

John Archer Carter, associate edi 
and special writer for the Richmo 
(Va.) News-Leader, will become directo! 
of publicitye of the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce and editor of Richmond, 
the Chamber’s official publication, of 


been announced. 


AWARDS BRAVERY MEDAL — 
William J. Connors, Jr., editor of th 
Buffalo Courier-Express, in accordance 
with an annual custom, presented a gold 
medal to Patrolman Joseph A. Richtham: 
mer of the Buffalo police department fot 
the outstanding bravery of 1927, at public 
exercises in a Buffalo armory. 


~The Ludlow-Set Paper 


Shows 
Its Superiority 


HE newspaper with Ludlow-set news- 

headings and display advertisements 
is head and shoulders above competition. 
The advantages of Ludlow composition are 
noticeable in the more attractive, clean-cut 
typefaces, the better appearing headlines, 
and the stronger display of advertisements. 


Advertisers know they get better results 
from Ludlow-set ads. The steady growth of 
linage and increased confidence of the ad- 
vertiser in Ludlow-set newspapers are truly 
sufficient evidence of the permanent value 
of Ludlow equipment. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 


Boston: 470 Atlantic Avenue 
New York: 63 Park Row 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 
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| In every field of industry and agriculture, business in the south is 
expanding to a point hitherto unknown and undreamed of. } 


! In building alone the South has spent last year over $1,250,000,000 
| on new construction work. New contracts for industrial expansion are 
being placed daily, which means increased demand for equipment and | 
operating supplies. | 
| 


To-day there exists more solid prosperity, more business activity and 
more dollars are being spent in the south than in the entire history of 


the country. 


How much of this new business are you getting? If you want to 
share in it these newspapers can help you. Write them. 
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a he Se aires a , - 2 **Greenville News & Fiedmont.....(M&E) 39,636 re 3 | mel i 
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THE CITY REPORTER BUYS A WEEKLY 


V.—Mechanical Equipment Should Be Inspected by an 
Expert Before Paper Is Purchased 


This is the last of a@ series of five 
articles by a daily newspaper man who 
bought a country weekly as thousands 
of other daily newspaper men have am- 
bitions to do. He learned at a cost of 
$5,000 or $6,000 certain differences in 
problems of weekly and daily newspapers. 


"P\HE mechanical equipment and _per- 
‘~ sonnel of a weekly newspaper office 
are matters which fall naturally together 
for discussion. It will be assumed by 
any daily newspaper man taking over a 
weekly that good mechanical equipment 
is necessary to produce a good paper. 
Too often, he forgets that an -efficient 
personnel is just as necessary. He is too 
likely to inspect his equipment carefully 
but take his personnel for granted. 

The machinery for the’ efficient publi- 
cation of a good weekly paper is not 
highly expensive or extremely extensive. 
A three-magazine typesetting machine in 
good order, a good four-page cylinder 
press, sufficient chases and stone room, 
a folder, at least one full type series 
for advertisements and the usual type 
furniture, are the principal items. 

Others which are close to essentials 
are a small mat caster, a small circular 
saw and router and a modern mailing 
machine. li this much equipment is in 
working order, the publisher should be 
able to get out an eight to twelve page 
weekly without much trouble. It is 
vastly important to get such. equipment 
in working order, however. 

Equipment which is not quite up to 
carrying the strain can play. the devil 
in ways which will provide the inex- 
perienced publisher with experience 
quickly, painfully and expensively, if it 
does not drive him insane first. He will 
find his press balking, his ink distribu- 
tion gone crazy, his worn type’ refusing 
to permit decent printing, his folder 
tearing up finished papers. by -the half 


dozen and stopping operations in a sud=° 


den, grinding snarl. He will discover 
just how tuch it costs to buy compo- 
sition in an emergency and just how 
expensive apparently minor repairs to a 
linotype can be. 

The way to avoid all this-is to see to 
it that some experienced person he can 
trust goes over the equipment with far 
more than ordinary thoroughness before 
purchase. If it costs him a small for- 
tune, it is worth it. The average country 
printing shop maintains and uses machin- 
ery in a deplorable condition, which does 
not mean that buying used machinery 
or a working plant is unsafe. I think 
every article named can be purchased 
second hand or rebuilt safely except a 
folder. 

The matter of personnel follows the 
question of equipment, <A composing 
room equipped as outlined with the bare 
necessities for weekly publication, and 


Intelligent direction 
Accurate presentation 
Aggressive solicitation 


Is your national advertising 
department interested in the 
above sort of representation? 
complete 


Why not get our 
proposition > 


Geo. B. David Co., 
110 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please mail complete propo- 
sition for National Advertis- 
ing Representation, No ob- 
ligation. 


By ED LEIGHTON 


“nominal. 


will 
require at least one competent all around 


without provision for job printing, 


printer and linotype operator. An ap- 
prentice is desirable if the budget will 
support one, for press feeding, help on 
make-up, general errand boy work: and 
general care of the office. But an oper- 
ator and one good printer can handle 
the composing room, if the newspaper 
is the only work for it. 

The business and editorial office will 
include the publisher, who will find he 
is also advertising manager, office boy, 
reporter, editor and general assistant in 
composing room emergencies. It. will 
require an advertising. salesman in addi- 
tion to the work of the publisher in 
selling advertising. A young man anxious 
to break into the advertising business at 
$18 or $20 a week is usually adequate. 
A competent bookkeeper is a necessity, 
but one on part time is usually enough 
for a small office. The weekly publisher 
can make no greater mistake than at- 
tempting to keep his own books. 

That is all the permanent personnel 
which is absolutely necessary. A girl 
to answer the telephone is. desirable but 
can be dispensed with at some annoyance 
to the composing room which will. then 
have tto take care of calls when the 
publisher and advertising men are out. 
One or two correspondents throughout 
the town and throughout neighboring 
towns are needed, and they can be em- 
ployed at sums ‘not much more than 
) Somebody must be “prepared 
to devote much time to the collection 
aiid writing of “minor news *items- and 
‘personals. 

With this skeleton force, it is quite 
possible to publish more than one edi- 
tion of the weekly, with changed news 
for different’ towns it is to cover, pos- 
sibly. with changed’ names, changed ~edi- 
torials and different advertising. 
chain of papers, can-.thus be ‘developed 
quickly and’ profitably. 

It is not possible with such a skele- 
tonized force or with the equipment given 
to take up job printing. Job printing is 
a necessity for most country weeklies 
and frequently produces more revenue 
than the newspaper. It requires addi- 
tional personnel and equipment. One 
or.two platen presses must be in the 
composing room of any paper which at- 
tempts job printing. One should be an 
automatic feeder if possible. More types 
than the plain series devoted to the 
newspaper must be provided. They must 


By 


A small 


be in variety from plain card Gothic 
to old English; and it is an excellent 
idea not to subject them to the continual 
wear of being used in the paper as well 
as for job purposes. 

A stock room and a substantial invest- 
ment in paper of assorted grades, sizes, 
hnishes and purposes is also a necessity 
for the job printer. He cannot wait to 
order a hundred cards from a paper 
house for every small ticket job. He 
must have them on hand. He must have 
an increased personnel in his composing 
room, at least one additional apprentice ; 
and his foreman must be capable of 
estimating printing jobs whether he is 
capable ot doing it himself or not. 

The business of job printing is some- 
thing not to be attempted without a 
better guide than amateur advice. There 
are several excellent text books or guide 
books on printing and on running a 
printing business which the small pub- 
lisher should look over. 

But there are certain general principles 
which are not laid down in the books, 
certain questions the small publisher will 
have to answer without text-book as- 
sistance or without assistance from his 
composing room superintendent. He must 
decide in the first place whether he is 
going to be primarily a job printer, with 
his newspaper merely an unimportant 
job every week or whether he is going 
to be primarily a newspaper publisher, 
with job printing a side issue. : 

I think the wise decision for the news- 
paper man who is not a printer is to 
develop the newspaper primarily and 
avoid overemphasis on the printing. It 
requires an individual job of a fair size 
to bring in a profit of $25 on its print- 
ing. It will-frequently involve far less 
effort to sign up an advertisement repre- 
senting that much profit. 

My idea of .the ideal relation between 
a country weekly and its job printing 
department is-that of a paper fully sup- 
porting the plant and personnel, with 
enough job printing to keep the -compos- 
ing room profitably empleyed: in the 
intervals of work on the paper. If that 
job printing develops steadily and natur- 
ally to.a volume beyond the capacity .of, 
the shop to handle on part tinve, I ~be- 
lieve it should be farmed until the vol- 


“ume justifies permanent’ addition to per- 


sonnel and equipment. I have never been 
able to see that handling any consider- 
able amount of job work on over-time ~ 
was a profitable business for a weekly. 
If the publisher is to make this a 
guiding principle, ~he will» be wise to 
concentrate his efforts on getting small 
jobs. and enough of..them to keep his 
shop busy, rather than to attempt one 
or two big jobs at a time. The per- 
centage of allowable profit on the small 
job is higher than on the big job. The 
loss on one small job which goes wrong 


New Year 
Greetings 


to our friends, one 


and all, 


and our 


sincerest wishes for 
their prosperity in 
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is quickly made wp by the next two- ( 
three handled. The loss on one big je 
which goes wrong is something to ru 
the publisher’s profits for sever, 
months. And the time and effort require 
for a big job, say for a $150 or $1) 
job, is likely to disrupt the work of ge 
ting out the paper for one or two week 
if anything goes wrong in the sma 
shop, if the publisher has to buy h 
linotyping or his. press work, he ca 
lose $100 on a $150 job very easily. | 
is likely to save much anguish if h 
refuses to take such jobs or farms the 
out to somebody who can handle then 
Bill heads, programs, posters, ticket; 
stationery, are all jobs which can 
handled profitably and easily by 
weekly publisher. Circulars, booklets 
not more than four or six runs on 
platen press, pamphlets, flyers, are othe 
jobs he can handle. i 
Measure the capacity of linotype, per 
sonnel and presses for job work an 
don’t accept more than they can handl 
unless you can farm it. When ~ou hay 
enough to warrant it, expand. Biting of 
more than he can chew is the usual mi 
take of the publisher who becomes a j 
printer. | q 
There are a thousand other things fo 
the printer to learn by experience. 
will discover that it is a financial geniu 
who can get “standard price list” oricl 
He will also discover that it doesn’t pa 
to “cut” prices for the sake of keepin 
busy. But he will gradually find ou 
just what he can do profitably and de 
velop that angle of the business. 1 
This series of articles has endeavorec 
to outline for the daily newspaper mat 
interested in weekly papers certain mat 
ters regarding purchase, circulation, ad 
vertising, news, mechanical equipment 
personnel and job printing which one 
publisher informed himself on by costly 
experience. | 
‘Much, very much more might well bt 
said. The difficulty of collections migh 
have had much more attention. Capital 
requirements might call for long discus- 
sion—I think the average weekly pub; 
lisher needs at least $1,000 of working 
capital. .The publisher’s physical endur- 
ance is important—I have outlined nu 
merous things he should do or try to do, 
and in. no single 24-hour day will he 
have time enough to do them, 4 
I. have .emphasized chiefly the difficul- 
ties. Anybody who wants to buy a 
weekly paner will think of the advan- 
tages easily enough for himself. I have 
stressed the chances of losing money, not 
the chances of making it. My own ex- 
perience has convinced me that the man 
who knows how, the man who knows 
what mistakes not to make, can buy or 
establish a country newspaper and, 
through good, hard effort turn it into a 
money-maker. | 
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Since 1920 Louisville has grown 35% in Population—to 
a present total of over 325,000. 


The population of Greater Louisville is now well over | 


400,000. 


Louisville serves a market of over 2,000,000 prosperous 
people. | | | 


Louisville has a larger percentage of people worth 
$5,000.00 or more than any city in America. 


Postal Receipts, Bank Clearings and Savings Deposits 
have gained substantially in 1927 over 1926. 


Eighteen Louisville Pecisthicsiead the World. 


Louisville has seven manufacturing plants that are the 
largest of their respective kinds in the World. 


Louisville offers consumers of gas the lowest rates in the 
world for natural gas heat units. 


With a background of 101 years of Constructive public 
service, and circulations that cover the entire Louisville, 
Kentucky Market, these progressive Newspapers offer 
Advertisers a degree of COVERAGE and reader CON- 


FIDENCE that is equaled by few newspapers anywhere. 


Che Courier -Zourunal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


(Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities) 
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Have you ¢ 


nae: and to Spare is everywhere the axiom of success in the n 
newspaper devoted two Autoplate machines exclusively to Lind 


THE TWIN PONY AUTOPLATE MACHINE 


It consists of two complete Pony Autoplate casting 
mechanisms and a single Pony*Autoplate finishing 
mechanism, combined in such a way that it pro- 
duces double the output of the Pony*¥Autoplate 
Machine. In this machine the finishing’°mechanism 
automatically swings into position to receive, 
finish, cool, and dry casts from both casting mech- 
anisms. Double output is obtained without 
doubling investment or floor space. 


ITHOUT abundant 

not be capitalized. 
get itself made into plat 
because few of them hay 
to deal enterprisingly wi 


The publisher 1S. te 
capacity in terms of pr 
terms of plated presses, 
is no press at all—it is 
machinery. 


The minutes that exp 
and the starting of press 
waste that may alway; 
platemaking capacity. 


THE DOUBLE JUNIOR AU 


Is the Standard Platem 


te is built for heavy production, and is cé 


high speeds. Its capacit 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY COB 
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1 to Spare? 


er office. During Lindbergh’s flight into Mexico, a Philadelphia 
1ake-overs, while using six Autoplate machines on its regular work. 


nt the unexpected can- 
) be printed, must first 
s the rub in most offices, 
| plate-making capacity 
ncies. 


think of his printing 
e should think of it in 
press waiting for plates 
} unproductive piece of 


on the closing of forms 
den Waste. It is this 
ned by an increase of 


THE SINGLE TWIN PONY AUTOPLATE 
MACHINE 
The. Single Twin Pony Autoplate Machine consists 
of two of the three units of a Twin Pony Autoplate 
Machine. It is identical in operation and’output 
with the popular Pony Autoplate Machine, but its 
producing capacity may be doubled at any time by the 
simple expedient of adding a second casting mechanism. 
Thus it becomes a Twin Pony Autoplate Machine. 


The second casting unit may be had at a moment’s 
notice. 


j-AUTOSHAVER UNIT 
ment of the World 


nduring long periods of hard work at 
ished plates a minute 


ATION, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
E | tee 
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FEEDING DREAMERS 


: HAT do men and women most desire to read 
W about in the realm of science? The popular no- 

tion is that the leading items of interest con- 
cern daily life and business, such as invention, chem- 
istry, medicine, domestic economy, children, and so 
forth. Upsetting this traditional belief is the report of 
a survey recently made by Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, di- 
rector of Science Service, demonstrating the astonish- 
ing fact that the American people, among all the sci- 
ences, prefer the two most remote and impractical 
ones, archaeology and astronomy. The survey was 
based on the use newspaper editors make of scientific 
material sent out by the service. It assumed that the 
editors know what the public wants. If that theory 
is tenable practical subjects were low and impractical 
ones high on the list in the order of popularity. 

Dr. Slosson made this comment: “Apparently the 
newspaper reader selects his science with the same 
instinct as leads a woman’s club of tired housewives 
and mothers to take a course,in ‘Futuristic Art’ or 
‘Italian Travel,’ instead of ‘Domestic Economy’ and 
‘child welfare.’ 
wrong * * * dietitians have discovered that man can- 
not live by bread alone; he has to have vitamins, and 
these are mostly to be found in such expensive and 
tasty food accessories as butter, fruits and greens.” 

Another interesting revelation of the survey was 
that editors will not publish scientific articles dealing 
with sex subjects, despite the supposed liberality of 
the age in such matters. Dr. Slosson comments that 
a sex scandal might fill the news pages and carry 
the most prurient detail, but that it is almost impossible 
’ to get into print any item about the vitally important 
researches being made in the physiology and chemistry 
pf sex, no matter how circumspectly it may be worded. 
Dr. Slosson does not stretch the fact when he says that 
sex problems are admitted to the press when they are 
indecently treated, but not when they are decently 
treated. The answer, of course, is that many editors 
think they are not responsible for the “news,” but are 
responsible for feature material and editorial comment. 


wo large NewYork “retailers are using 

advertising copy which contains no capital let- 

ters and no punctuation marks, merely to create 

a novel display. But as the stuff is. hard to 

read and is sometimes of doubtful sense, tt must 

‘ discourage reading. There 1s no substitute for 
correctly written language. 


INQUIRING STUDENTS 


\AG BELIEVE that the average editor is willing 
| and anxious to give.assistance to youth aspiring 
to the field of journalism, but there is a limit 
to the time one can give to answering questionnaires 
sent out by ‘students of journalism schools,” writes a 
newspaper financial editor, admitting that he had just 
given more than an hour of his time to reply to a 
list of ten queries from a youth studying in a middle 
west university. This complaint has become so com- 
mon that Eprror & PusLisHER owes comment both 
to the schools and to editors and publishers. 

If questionnaires are sent to busy newspaper people 
they at least should be reviewed by the heads of the 
schools to avoid impractical inquiries. For instance, 
our friend the financial editor, was asked: “Has the 
news value of copy for the financial page changed?” 
A foolish question. Of course, it has changed, as 
everything changes. Despite the absu dity of most 
of the ten questions the financial editor replied as 
best he could and then sent copy of his letter to 
Eprror & PuBLisHER asking if something could not 
be done to abate the nuisance. 

Our suggestion is that journalism school professors 
take pains to inform students of the injustice of asking 
so many questions that they wear out patience and 
create ill-will and also that questions be reviewed in 
advance by practical minds. 


Looking over a list of exchanges recently we 
were interested in the number that were cru- 
sading for good, old civic causes, from reform 
of police practices to municipal control of pub- 
lic utilities. 


I do not say: that this instinct ‘is - 


EE Sy 
Tittle 


Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, 
than that thou shouldest vow and. not pay.— 
Ecclesiastes, V; 5. 


THE YEAR 1928 


HAT shall we do with 1928? 

Will it be just another year, or the year? 

Within mortal bounds it is ours to deal with 
for better or worse. We enter it knowing that in the 
whole, round world and for all recorded time men 
have never been so blessed in the material sense as 
are the American people. Rich beyond dreams of 
avarice, comfortable beyond the imagination of the 
fathers, efficient to a degree that has surprised the 
world of science, America stands: head and shoulders 
above -all- nations, and there is no sign of a decline, 
rather an enhancement of prosperity. All the trends 
are toward increased human ease and still greater 
perfection of the huge machine of standardized life. 


It is a matter of opinion whether as a race our . 


spiritual development is in proportion to the material 
advance. The best known les8on:of history is that 
races decline as they grow fat. There are some un- 
mistakable evidences of race decadence here, fre- 
quently crowding from first pages records of progress. 
To set up spiritual standards able to attract and hold 
the attention of the careless throng, discounting the 
sensual appeals of the overflowing horn, is the great- 
est single social responsibility of the day. 

Among ‘the fourth estate the new year calls for 
courageous spirits to find, write and interpret the facts 
of ja)dangerous period. Social investigators say the 
American people are becoming shock-proof, drugged 
to deep apathy by materialism. If this is true it is 
no time for editorial drifting. Rather is it an op- 
portunity. for the development of genius that can re- 
vive civic consciousness and pride and make politics, 
abstract economics, and affairs of the human soul at 
least as interesting to the adult reader as a comic 
or a cross-word puzzle. If present methods will not 
arouse the Great God They new methods must be 
found. Democratic institutions are challenged from 
without by two more theories of government, each a 
merciless dictatorship. Much fear of them is ex- 
pressed here, but we know that our danger is from 
within through paralysis of the political system by 
by reason of apathy or ignorance. The forthcoming 
year particularly calls for keen insight into national 
affairs, editorship that is good leadership, reporting 
that gets to the bottom facts and, above all else, con- 
science that rises above selfish interest. There are 
scores of reasons, obvious to the readers of this paper, 
why editorial pages in 1928 should be made to read 
with interest transcending that of any other page of 
the newspaper. 

On the business side, there are also many knots to 
be untied in the new year by skilled hands. All signs 
point to another great advertising year, perhaps not a 
record-breaker but something akin to the present 
wonderful season. Surely, fundamental business con- 
ditions are sound. Nowhere is there a sign of re- 
trenchment, but publishers in general complain of con- 
stantly increasing costs and narrowing net profits, 
and the sentiment is that intensification must ulti- 
mately be called into use to curb extravagant con- 
sumption of materials. Advertising rates continue to 
drag behind service values in many cities. Circulation 
is still the great ideal, sometimes mistakenly so, and 
while we see no disturbance of the present general 
tendency to buy bulk the demand for qualitative anal- 
ysis persists and calls for an intelligent response. 
There is little likelihood of any radical change, either 
upward or downward, in newspaper wage scales. The 
era of building new plants and scrapping obsolete 
equipment in favor of the most modern labor-saving 
devices bids fair to continue, and at the present rate 
of progress it may be said that by 1930 American 
journalism will have been rehoused. There is no 


" dénounced the newspaper, discharged the jury 


company official in. command of the W 


victory in journalism which does not pay its wal 
and which is not prepared to serve its communitj 
according to its just deserts. The triumph 
the American press in 1928, as in the years th 
have gone before in this generation, will be thi 
it will continue both free and prosperous. 


Happy New Year to all who live by the 
printed word. 


THE MAN’S THE THING 


TTENTION of readers is called to Frank | 
A Tripp’s interview appearing on another page ¢ 

this issue of Eprtor & Pusiisuer. Mr. Trig 
offers a criticism which we believe is true of ma 
newspaper offices and his vigorous words should ¢ 
much to stir imagination and balanced initiative whe 
they are most needed. From his long and va 
experience Mr. Tripp has learned the lesson that t 
biggest factor in mewspaper success is a good 
His proposition that when you buy a paper you & 
perhaps fifty per cent of value in staff is novel and 
first seems extreme, but becomes plain enough why 
analyzed. Right off the reel we can think of # 
names of a dozen newspaper men who, to obtain th 
services, would be worth the price: one would l 
to pay for the papers they are associated with. F 
instance, there’s Frank Trippi* >.» 


JUDICIAL NARROWNESS 


66 ERFECTLY intolerable” is what the Lo 
P cies Justice, in King’s Bench, Lond 

thinks of a newspaper publication whi 
might by some stretch of the imagination influence 
jury. The case was that of a society woman who \ 
suing a firm of jewelers for the loss of pearls wort 
a thousand pounds. In reporting the hearing a Le 
don newspaper cited the fact that in a previous tr 
judgment had been entered for the woman for £1,0 
The publication came to the notice of the court v 


postponed the hearing indefinitely, so that. the pI 
lished fact*might be “forgotten.” > a 

“Perfectly “absurd,” say we, of the Lord Ch 
Justice’s position.“ Within. five minutes he» could h 
determined whether the publication had~ reached ; 
member of’ the“juty. He had power, at any ‘rate 
instruct the: jufy and bring out’ a just award. “ 
publication ‘of the fact complained of was leg 
comment. Our courts’are much more liberal in 
matters than are the-English courts, but even! 
judges are increasingly “squeamish about ne 
“interference.” The average editor is caret 
avoid positive interference with the course of j 
but there is such a thing as carrying this to a ft 
ulous-extreme and defeating the great right of 
people to know. 


FIGHTING FOR THE CIT 
Oe in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, the 


ing and evening newspapers presided over 
George E. Graff, the Gazette and the Sun, h 

been campaigning in vigorous fashion in behalf 
municipal ownership of water service. The figh 
based on the contention of the newspapers that 
the Williamsport water works were purchased 
a holding company there was an immediate exploit 
tion of securities which meant millions in (the co! 
of the company and at the expense of the city 
One of the interesting developments of the 
paign bears on press agent methods. The newspaj 
of Pennsylvania have been deluged with “copy” f 
the “Pennsylvania Public Service Information C0 
mittee,” of Philadelphia, presumably one or 1 
press agents in the employ of the holding compaf 
One such “press release” quoted a gentleman ma 
Reeves J. Newsome, “former Water Commissione 
Lynn, Mass.,” as authority for the spirited denun 
tion of municipal control. The head over the 
out read: “Municipal Water Works Cost Public } 
than Privately Owned Plants, Says Expert.” — 
value of the document as the opinion of a disintere 
expert was immediately challenged by Mr. Graff, 1 
revealed that Reeves J. Newsome was the h 
; Villa 

water works. a 
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PERSONAL 


ORD BEAVERBROOK, proprietor 
4 of London Express, was in New 
ork over the holidays, accompanied by 
veral members of his staff, including 
aptain M. Hardell and T. R. Gordon. 
L. B. Palmer, manager of the Ameri- 
nn Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
iled Dec. 24 for a vacation trip to Ber- 
uda. He expects to return after Jam 15. 
M. Koenigsberg, president of the 
ternational News Service, and Bruce 


liven of the: editorial board of the~ 


ew Republic, were speakers before 
e Foreign Policy Association in Bos- 
n recently. Christian A. Herter, edi- 
r of the Independent, presided. Willis 
Abbot, of the Christian Science Mon- 
, Boston, also: spoke. 


Samuel G. McClure, president of the 
endale (Cal.) Evening News, has been 
ected president of the Glendale Cham- 
r of Commerce, succeeding Paul E. 
illman, a former newspaper publisher 
Towa. A. T. Cowan, former publisher 
the Glendale Evening News, has been 
scted to the board of directors of the 
amber. 

William Allen White, Jr., is receiving 
‘atment at the Mayo Brothers Hos- 
al, Rochester, Minn., following an 
tht weeks’ illness in New York City, 
lich was superinduced by an attack of 
juenza. He will soon be back home 
ain, according to his father’s editorial 
umn in the Emporia Gazette. 

Col. Fred N. ‘Dow, former owner and 
blisher of the Portland (Me.) Even- 
r Express and Sunday Telegram; was 
est of honor at an anniversary dinner 
ren him by the Portland Farmers’ Club 
observance of the old-time publisher’s 
h birthday. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE | 


LLIOTT C. HENSEL, director of . 


_advertising of the Los Angeles Daily 
ws, will instruct a weekly class in ad- 
tising at University College, Univer- 
y of Southern California, starting 
1. 6, 
ester Winter, formerly private secre- 
y of Harry S. New, Postmaster Gen- 
J, and previously to that political 
iter on the staff of the Indianapolis 
ws, has taken over the management 
the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth. 


Philip F. Metz, general manager of 
Buffalo Times, has been appointed 
» of a°’commission of five which will 
ect operation of Buffalo’s new million 
lar airport. : 

frank M. Dallam, Jr., advertising 
hager of the Kelso (Wash.) Kel- 
ian-Tribune, was elected chairman of 
Cowlitz-Wahkiakum counties group 
the Washington Press Association at 
ecent meeting in Kelso. Roy Mitchell, 
tor of the Woodland News, was re- 
ted secretary. 

Jharles Jardine, W. R. Isaacs, Lee 
man, and Harrison Murphy are 
—¢ members of the Business. Sur- 
, Chicago Tribune. Hiram. Roberts, 


merly with the Business Survey has - 


ied the production department of 
erty Magazine. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 
ARRY SAYLOR, managing editor of 


‘the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post,’ 


his bride sailed recently for the West 
ies On a honeymoon trip. 

farold Goff, managing editor of the 
t Lake City Deseret News, is recover- 
from an illness, but will not be able 
€ave the hospital for some time, 

uis Greenberg, sporting editor of the 
antic City (N. J.) Daily Press, Sun- 


Press and Evening Union, was ten-_ 


da testimonial dinner Sunday eve- 
x, Dec. 18, at which more than 400 
sons were present. Greenberg was 


sented with a diamond ring, a traveling 


and a wallet. 


. Herman N. Bundesen, recently dis- 
by Mayor William Hale Thomp- 


son as health commissioner of the city of 
Chicago, has joined the staff of the Chi- 
cago Daily News as health editor. 

Raymond E. Smith, managing editor 
of the Laporte (Ind.) Herald-Argus for 
a number of years, has resigned to be- 
come manager of the sales department 
of the Metal Door and Trim Company. 

Wayne Pettit, state capital correspon- 
‘dent for the Portland Oregonian, left 
Salem Dec. 15 for a trip east, in the 
course of which he visited relatives in 
Michigan and continued on to New York 
City. 

H. D. Vollmer and Gordon Riley have 
bee made assistants to Tom Hanes, 
sporting editor of the Norfolk (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch. 

Reginald V. Tribe, staff cartoonist of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union, mailed out 
a novel New -Year’s card this week to 
his many friends. a combination of a 
photograph and a drawing with the bal- 
loons filled out individually for the per- 
sons destined to receive the cards, 

L. P. Kirby, general assignment man, 
Salt Lake City Tribune, has returned 
from a vacation spent with his relatives 
in Kentucky. Steve Moloney has joined 
ithe Tribune as general utility man. 

George M. Payne, who recently re- 
signed as telegraph editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star to become managing 
editor of the Portsmouth, (O.) Times- 
Sun, has been ill in Christ Hospital in 
Cincinnati and has not yet assumed his 
new duties. 

Wilfred Beaulieu, formerly publicity 
director of La Sentinelle at Woonsocket, 
R. I, has succeeded Henry De Vitry. 
resigned, as editor of L’O pinion Publique, 


French language newspaper at Worcester, 


Mass. 


Harold M. Sims, during the past two ° 


years a reporter for the Portland ‘Morn- 


img Oregonian and the Evening Telegram, . 
has joined the publicity department of the . 
Great Northern ‘railway, with headquar- 


ters at St. Paul, Mirin.’ 


Don Howard of the Salt Lake City 
Telegram has been transferred from. the 
Federal. beat. to the copy. desk, succeeding 
Ted Williams who will do reporting. 

Georgie Burns De La’ Cour, fashion 
editor and special writer of the Denver 
Post, has been appointed general publicity 
director of the Better Homes in America. 

James Mackin; Scranton newspaper re- 
porter who was run down by an auto- 
mobile on Dec, 19, is making a brave 
fight for his life although he received 
a fractured skull. and other serious in- 
juries. Physicians express hope for his 
recovery. 


Maj. Earl Hamilton Smith, who re- 
signed. from the staff of the New Vork 
Times last: January to become editor of 
the National Farm School Expansion 
Project, has joined the selling force of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 
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ARRY D. GUY’S first advertising 

contact and experience came when 
he was a high school lad in Kansas City 
ind was doing 
Part time work 
in the advertising 
lepartment 
of the John Tay- 
‘or Dry Goods 
Company of that 
ity." Juater, son 
being graduated 
from the School 
of Journalism at 
the University of 
Missouri, he 
joined the A, H. 
Belo & Co., pio- 
neer publishers of 
Texas and pub- 
lishers of the Dallas Morning News, the 
Dallas Evening Journal, the Galveston 
Daily News and the Dallas & Galveston 
Semi-Weekly Farm News. 

That was in the late summer of 1913. 
Since then he has served subsequently 
on the Dallas News, as classified sales- 
man; manager of classified; manager of 
merchandising; display salesman and 
since 1922 as advertising manager. 

Fourteen display salesmen and eight 
classified salesmen compose the advertis- 
ing sales organization of the News, 


Harry. D, Guy 


Forest Lowry, city editor, Salt Lake 

City Tribune, has returned from a three 
weeks’ vacation in California. 
Leyshon, sports department, 
Salt Lake City Tribune, has become 
Provo. Utah, correspondent for the paper. 
George Wells succeeds Leyshon. 


J. W. Strode, editorial writer on the 


Miami (Ariz.) Daily Silver Belt, has . 


been appointed private secretary to Gov. 
George W. Hunt of that state. 


Edgar Zane, photographer, lately with 


Keystone Views in New York, has joined 


the staff of the Albany (N. Y.) Times-. 


Union, succeeding William Stephens, who 
has left for Florida. 

W. D. Duncan is back at the copy desk 
of Salt Lake City Tribune after a’month’s 
illness. : 


MARRIED 
HESTER W. GAYLORD, chief an- 
nouncer for radio Station WTAG, 
of the Worcester. (Mass.) Telegram and 
Gazette,.to Miss. Olga E. Mitchell of 
Worcester at the Federated Church, 
Worcester, Dec. 17. 

Jack I. Patton, for several years Dallas 
Journal cartoonist, to Miss Phoebe 
Cooper, daughter of Dr. and Mrs, George 
R. Cooper of Dallas, recently, 

Miss Margaret McLeod, society editor 
of the Findlay (O.) Morning Republican, 

(Continued on next page) 


Rube Goldberg 


Has a New One! 


Bove inser 


is on his way to fame. Rube *Goldberg’s characters and comic ideas 
constitute a gallery of comic fame all by themselves. Here’s probably 
the best one Rube has ever created. 


Bobo Baxter 


is a funny fellow. His cycleplane, the Demi-tasse, is really a new thing 
in the air. Nosedive Kelly is a fine assistant to Bobo. Nosedive hasn’t 
been off the ground yet, but you never can tell when he’ll start. 

Bobo Baxter is just getting under way as a daily comic strip—Rube 


Goldberg’s best! 


Would you like to see specimen releases? 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


V. V. McNirrt, 
President 


TIMES BUILDING, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Cuartes V. McApam, 
Vice-President 


2) Sere 
ao hl 1 


To All 
Newspapers 
Everywhere 


And Particularly to 
the 918* different 
publications on our 
books— 


Metropolitan Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian Elser, Jr. 
General Manager 


Earl J. Hadley 


Associate 


150 Nassau St., New York City 


*Note:—This notwithstanding 45 
newspaper consolidations this year. 

It was to 832 different publications 
that we extended greetings at the 
first of January, 1927; to 730 in 


1926; and 622 in 1925, 
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for the last five years, to Glenn E. Den- 
nis, of Findlay, recently. She expects to 
continue her newspaper work. 

Clarence Martin Wright, now with the 
Associated Press in Dallas, to Miss Rosa 
Dee Talbot of San Antonio, Dec. 27, in 


Travis Park Methodist Church, San 
Antonio. 

Frank Flores, representative of the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard in 


Provincetown, Mass., to Miss Palmeda 
Lema of Provincetown, Dec. 29. 


C. Victor Bate, manager of the 
Ypsilanti bureau of the Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) Times News, to Miss Sabra 


Ayres, of Jackson, Mich., on Christmas 
Eve. 

James Hartzell Cook, formerly of the 
Bloomington Ill.) Pantagraph, Rock- 
ford Register and now with the Associ- 
ated Press bureau at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to Miss Madge Bullington, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., Christmas Day. 

Charles G. Duffy of Boston, former 
police reporter on the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard, to Miss Marie Frances 
Sullivan of South Boston, Mass., Dec. 21. 

Joseph Kaspar of the adroom of the 
Chicago Daily News, to Miss Amelia 
Gerace of the business office, recently. 

Clifton D. Rock, on the editorial staff 
of the San Diego (Cal.) Union, to Miss 
Mildred Marie Earnest, Dec. Ze 

Ronald C. Bishop, circulation manager 
of the Concord . H.) Momitor, to 
Mary Elizabeth Crutchfield of Concord, 
at the Little Church Around the Corner, 
New York, recently. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


OSTON (Mass.) TRAVELER on 
Dec. 23 issued annual rotograyure 
section of Christmas carols used in con- 
junction with its annual Christmas carol 
concert, broadcast Christmas Eve from 
radio stations WNAC, Boston, and 
WEAN, Providence, R. I. 
Waukegan (Ill.) Daily News, 96-page 
Progress and House Warming number, 
Dec. 7 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


FREDERICK NEELY has purchased 
the Independent, a weekly news- 
paper published at Johnstown (O.), for 
the past 50 years. The former part 
owner was Howard Johnson, whose in- 
terests have been taken over by Mr. 
Neely. 

Robert L. Withrow, formerly with the 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram, has taken 
over the publication of the Gold Beach 
(Ore.) Curry County Reporter. 

Fred W. Mitchell, formerly Gh ise 
celsior Springs, Mo., and former presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Editorial As- 
sociation, has bought_ from aes Deu 
Pree the Carlsbad (Cal.) Champion. 

William I. Torbert, former owner of 
newspapers at Burden, Dexter and At- 
lanta, Kan., has just purchased the Aller- 
ion (la.) News. 

Seaside (Ore.) Signal has been pur- 
chased by C. S. Beall and Harry N. Beall, 
publishers of the Raymond (Wash.) 
Herald, and Max Schafer,. former sec- 
retary of the Raymond Chamber of 
Commerce. The new owners take posses- 
sion Jan. 1 

A. A. Kist took over full control of 
the Portland (Ind.) Commercial-Review 
from Franklin Hildebrand, beginning 
with the issue of Monday, Dec. 19, An 
announcement said the paper would re- 
main Republican in politics. 

Washington (Ark.) Telegraph, oldest 
weekly newspaper in Arkansas, has been 
sold to W, A. Cogswell of Fort Smith, 
Ark. The paper was established in 1840, 
when Washington was the capital of the 
state. 

Mike Breen, former North Dakota 
editor, has purchased the Atoka (Okla.) 
County Gazette from D. O. Groff. 

Solvang (Cal.) Santa Ynez Valley 
News has been purchased by W. L. Han- 
son from Oscar L. Powell. 

J. B. Hungerford and son, John, Jr., 
have purchased the Upland (Cal.) News 
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from W. E. Westland. The Hungerfords 
have been publishers of the Carroll (Ja.) 
Herald for many years’and recently sold 
that paper to go to California. 

Los Gatos (Cal.) Mail-News has been 
sold by A. E. Falch to H. L. Baggerly, 
formerly publisher of the San Jose News. 

A. J. Hicks has bought from D. H. and 
Frank Roush the Arcadia (Cal.) News, 
which has been published for the past 
two years by the Roush firm. 

Harold F. McCormick of Chicago, IIl., 
has become half-owner of the Laguna 
Beach (Cal.) South Coast News. W. T. 
Lambert, the founder, owns the other 
interest. Sumner Crosby is to be the 
editor. 

H. L. Baggerly, formerly publisher of 
the San Jose (Cal.) News, has bought 
from Andrew E. Falch the Los Gatos 
(Cal.) Mail News. 

Ernest L. Henes has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, Paul Powell, in the 
Wellington (O.) Enterprise and is now 
the sole owner of the paper. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


J L. MEDDOFF, for the last three 
* years a staff member of International 
News Service, in charge of various bu- 
reaus, has resigned to join the editorial 
staff of the Buffalo Evening News. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FRANK MARKWOOD, owner and 

editor of the Houstonia (Mo.) 
Leader, has begun publication of the La 
Monte (Mo.) Star, a weekly. 

Walter A. Abbott has started the pub- 
lication of the Altadena (Cal.) Herald, 
a weekly, with M. A. Sherman as editor. 

G. A. Mayfield has started the Wilmar 
(Cal.) Herald, a weekly. 

H. L. Bowmer, formerly of South Ta- 
coma, Wash., has started the Ray 
(Wash.) Recorder, a weekly. - 

The Kenton (Ore.) Reporter, a weekly, 
has made its appearance, with Miss. Vic- 
toria Case as editor. 

Encinitas (Cal.) Post has started pub- 
lication. William G. Gayce and Raoul 
H. Cyr are the co-publishers. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


GON ILLIAM CAXTON, Pioneer in 
English Printing and Literature,” 
was the subject of an address by Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, director of typography of 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, at 
the dinner of the Allied Arts Association 
of Chicago, held at the Women’s City 
Club on the evening of Friday, Dec. 16. 

John E. Allen, editor of Linotype 
News, gave a lecture, “Newspaper Make- 
up and Newspaper Typography,” before 
the composing room apprentices of 
Greater Boston last week. 

Niagara Falls (N.Y.) Pressmen’s 
Union has elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Minor Bartlett; vice-presidents, 
Glen Galligher and Elton Connell; finan- 
cial secretary, Arnold Burns; recording 
secretary, Fred Lamb; treasurer, Albert 
Rohe. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


MEETING at San Antonio, South 
Trxas Press AsSocraTION directors 
arranged a program for the annual meet- 
ing of that new organization to be held 
in San Antonio April 20 and 21. H. P. 


Hornby, Uvalde, is president, with Fred : 


Herndon, San Antonio, secretary. George 
D. Armistead, San Antonio, heads the 
program committee. 

Earl Lines has been named by H. Fred 
Oltman, president of the GRAND RApIps 
(Mich.) ADVERTISING Crus, as general 
chairman of the committees in charge of 
arrangements for the Fifth District, As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs, convention 
to be held in Grand Rapids, Jan. 23 and 
24. Five hundred delegates are expected. 

Members of Newswriters’ UNION of 
Scranton, Pa., are arranging for their 
annual banquet to be held at the Elks’ 
Club in January. Joseph Butler, new 
president of the union, has named the 
committees to handle the affair. He will 


SENT CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
BY RADIO 


GOMETHING new in Christmas cards 
is pictured above, a reproduction of 
the greeting sent to celebrities abroad via 
radio by Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of 
the New York Times. The idea got a 
good play in London newspapers, a copy 
being reproduced by the London Daily 
Mail. 3 

Among the notables remembered in this 
way by the American publisher were: 
Lord Riddell, London News of the 
World: Ralph D. Blumenfeld. London 
Daily Express; Viscount Burnham, Sir 
William Berry, London Sunday Times; 
Lord and Lady Astor, Lint Smith, Lon- 
don Times; Sir Thomas Lipton, Stanley 
Baldwin, Ramsey MacDonald, David 
Lloyd George, Sir Roderick Jones, Reu- 
ters, Ltd.; Sir Charles Higham, Premier 
Aristide Briand and H. G. Wells. 

Times writers in London and Paris 
also received them. They are Ernest 
Marshall, Allen Raymond, Edwin’ L. 
James, Harold B. Hinton, Percy J. 
Philip and Miss Louis VanDyke. 


be installed as president at this session. 


Five hundred youngsters in Boston, 
Mass., received a new pair of shoes 
Christmas through the generosity of the 
Boston ADVERTISING CLUB as its annual 
Christmas happiness contribution. 

Members of the Santa Cruz and 
Monterey counties unit of the CALIFORNIA 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
met at a dinner at the Hotel Appleton 
last week as guests of the Watsonville 
publishers. Among those in attendance 
were Harry S; Webster of San Ber- 
nardino, president of the state associa- 
tion: Ben H. Read of Los Angeles, the 
executive secretary; Fred McPherson, 
Santa Cruz Sentinel; E. J. Devlin, Santa 
Cruz News; Fred Weybret, Salinas In- 
dex: M. F. Hoyle and M. H. Raffauf, 
Hollister Free Lance; Walter Keane, 
Hollister Advance; F. G. Vivian, King 
City Rustler; George C. Radcliff, Wat- 
sonville Pajaronian, and F. W. Atkin- 
son, Watsonville Register. 


SCHOOLS 


DIRECTOR Harry Franklin Harring- 
ton of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism is returning in January from Paris, 
where he has been convalescing from in- 
juries received in an auto accident in 
Belgium last July. Two new courses, 
newspaper management and high school 
publications, will be offered next sem- 
ester, Acting Director Baker Brownell 
has announced. 

Prof. Norman J. Radder, professor of 
journalism in Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, drove to Hollywood, Fla. to 
spend the holidays. 

Warren Tokuo Doi of Los Angeles, a 
Japanese, received his degree in journal- 
ism at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
last week! He is the first Japanese to 
graduate from the school of journalism. 
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Twenty-two applications for the degree 
of Bachelor of Journalism were signed 
recently by the committee in charge of 
graduation at the University of Wash- 
ington. 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


BELLEVILLE (Kan.) TELESCOPE 
has let a contract for the crectiongl 

a new office building which will be 
brick construction and having a floor 
space 25x100 feet. New printing eq \ip- 
ment, including a flat-bed press, will be 
installed. A. Q. Miller is business man- 
ager of the paper. 
Perry (Okla.) Journal has purcha; 
and installed $12,000 worth of equipme 
including a Goss Comet press. J. 
Skewes and Ira J. Williams are the oy 
ers. An addition to the building also ha 
been constructed. = 


ee eS eee S. 
STARTS DRIVE FOR BAND ~ 


. 


eae eee 2 
Sherwood Anderson Launches Hi 
First Editorial Campaign i 


bly the only editorial campaign he 
take up. 
“What is a town without a good band? 
he inquires in a front-page editorial 21 
titled, “Join the Glory List.” oy 
“This campaign,” Anderson writes, “ 
not undertaken for any altruistic purpos 
It’s just because we like to hear the ban 
play; we like to see them parade. he 
a big day comes we like to see them pt 
on their uniforms and come blowing the 
heads off up Main Street. | 
“Oh, hearts of gold, who will put t 
$5 a year over a period of five years | 
get and keep our band in bang-up finas 
cial condition?” zi 
Otto H. Kahn, the New York final 
and patron of the arts, who subscribes ° 
Anderson’s weekly, was moved by tl 
appeal and sent a check for $100. a 
slice 3 
STAFF CHRISTMAS PARTY . 


The Richmond (Va.) News-Leadet 
annual Christmas party to its employ 
was celebrated Dec. 24 in the New 
Leader building. Guests numbered arou 
400. Dinner was served in the city roo 
on the second floor. After dinner, t 


employes went to the board room 
receive Christmas gifts from the compat 


FLASHES 


New simile: As undignified as | 
American court during a murder trial 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette. 


It took Mr. Capablanca a couple 
months to lose that chess championst 
but we'll say this for him—he hasn't 
up any howl about a long count—W 
York Evening Post. J 


Now that he has been called a sinis 
shadow, perhaps Mr. Tex Rickard \ 
stage a sinister shadow boxing 
hibition—F. P. A. in Conning Tod 
New York World. , 


But can aviation ever become po 
lar without. an aerial equivalent 
pedestrians? — Little Rock, Arka 
Gazette. 


We imagine the smallest volume in 
world is “Who’s Who in Italy."— 
umbus Ohio State Journal. [ 


The shortest month on the calenda 
February, and the shortest week is 
one between the December 25 celebra 
and the January 1 bills—Detroit Ne 


It must be a great satisfaction to N 
or Thompson to know that only Am 
cans came over in the Mayflower—t 
adelphia Inquirer. , 


Wouldn’t it be cute if one of 
magazine cover artists would hit on 
idea of representing the New Year | 
naked baby?—Florence (Ala.) . 
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The Toronto Evening Telegram 
(Holder of World Records for Net Output) 


Has Just Purchased 


24 More 16-Page Hoe Superspeed Press Units 


WY A? 


Because Hoe Superspeed Presses 


Are: 5 Give: 
Faster Less Paper Waste 
Simpler Less Work for Press Crews 
Safer Lower Upkeep Costs 
Easier to Thread Greater Reserve Capacity 


Which Ensure 


GREATER NET OUTPUT AND LOWER COST OF OPERATION 


Net Output Is What Counts 


[R.HOES& COW NoR 


& LONDON 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS DUNELLEN LONDON 
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H. D. SMITH SELLS HIS 
AGENCY INTEREST 


Founder and President of Fuller and 
Smith, Cleveland, Moving to New 
York—Associates Acquire 


His Stock 


(By Telegraph to Evitor & PuBLISHER) 


CLEVELAND, Dec, 28—Harry Dwight 
Smith, founder and president of the Fuller 
and Smith Advertising Agency of Cleve- 
land, announced today that he had sold 
his interest in that agency to his asso- 
ciates. and will make his home in New 
York City after Feb. 1. 

Mr. Smith made no statement regard- 
ing his future business plans. although 
it is understood that the selling of his 
Fuller and Smith interests was for the 
purpose of enabling him to acquire part 
ownership in one of the large New York 
advertising agencies. 


HELLMAN LAUNCHES AGENCY 


Former Kirschbaum Executive Opens 


Office in Philadelphia 


Walter C. Hellman, formerly advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager for the 
A. B. Kirschbaum Company, has opened 
a general advertising service under his 
own name at the Commonwealth Build- 
ing, 1201 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hellman was at one time president 
of the Louisville Advertising Club and 
was one of the organizers and first presi- 
dents of the Louisville Better Business 
Bureau. His early training was secured 
with the Chicago Daily News, American, 
and Tribune. 


White Changes Post 


James R. White, vice-president of the 
W. L. Rickard technical advertising 
agency, Graybar Building, New York, 
will join the Jenkins Brothers Corpora- 
tion, valve manufacturers, as secretary, 
on Jan. 1. The McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company gave Mr. White a testimonial 
dinner on Thursday night. Mr. White 
was at one time with the advertising de- 
partment of the Detroit Journal, 


Barnes Appoints Agent 


The Barnes Manufacturing Company, 
of Mansfield, O., has appointed the Fred 
M. Randall Company, of Detroit and 
Chicago, to place their advertising. Copy 
will be placed on the Barnes lines of in- 
dustrial pumps, to be followed by later 
campaigns on enamelware and bathroom 
supplies. 


Cornell Joins Agency 


Donald W. Cornell has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Magazine 
Advertiser to join the staff of the Paul 
Cornell Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as a member of the 
service department. 


Gets Valve Account 


The Security Manufacturing Company, 
of Los Angeles, valve manufacturers. has 
appointed the Frank M. Comrie Company, 
Chicago automotive agency, to handle its 
account. Trade papers and direct by 
mail will be used. 


Starts Slogan Audit 


The Bott Advertising Agency, of Little 
Rock, Ark., has started a slogan clearing 
house for communities. The agency 
states that there are now four cities 
claiming “The City of Roses” as a slogan, 
and many using the slogan “The City of 
Opportunities.” The clearing house will 
attempt to eliminate such duplication in 
the future. 


Rosier Joins Frank 


H. James Rosier, at one time assistant 
advertising manager of the “Hub,” Henry 
C. Lytton & Sons, Chicago, and later 
connected with the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, is now with the Chicago of- 
fice of Albert Frank & Co. 


HOLDS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


425 Attend Staff Celebration of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company 


Four hundred and twenty-five members 
of the Detroit headquarters of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company made merry at the 
annual Christmas party in the General 
Motors building Thursday evening, Dec. 
22, in a colorful cabaret setting. The 
entertainment was put on by employes 
of the company. 

R. H. Grant, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Chevrolet Motor Car company 
and B. G. Koether, head of the sales sec- 
tion of General Motors were guests of 
honor. 

H. T. Ewald, president of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald company presided at the fes- 
tivities. 


Joins Richards Agency 


The Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has placed 
D. Minard Shaw in charge of its New 
Business department. Mr. Shaw for- 
merly conducted an advertising agency 
in New York City under his own name, 
and prior to that was eastern advertising 
manager of the Ford Motor Company. 


Takes New Post 


Jere Whitehead, formerly with W. O. 
Floing, Inc., and Newell-Emmett, is now 
connected with Martin Ullman Studios, 
Inc., New York. 


Cameron Now with Wales 


William Edwards Cameron, for many 
years with N. W. Ayer & Son and George 
Batten, Inc., has joined the Wales Adver- 
tising Company, New York. 


Starts Detroit Branch 


The Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, with branches in New York and 
Louisville, has opened a branch office in 
Detroit, with M. S. Gibson in charge. 
Mr. Gibson has been conducting his own 
business in Detroit. All of his business 
has been taken over by the Chambers 
Agency. 


Masek Changes Post 


Jerome E. Masek, formerly production 
manager of Critchfield & Co., Chicago, 
is now with the Frank M. Comrie Co., 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, in the same 
capacity. 


New Comrie Client 


The Lakeside Company, Hermansville, 
Mich., has appointed the Frank M. Comrie 
Company, Tribune Tower, Chicago, as 
advertising and merchandising counsel. 


Joins Frank Agency 


F. H. Borneman, for six years with 
the Curtis Candy Company, and prior to 
that time for six years with Butler 
Brothers, has joined the merchandising 
oe of Albert Frank & Co., Chicago 
office. 


World Wide to Move 


_ The World Wide Advertising Corpora- 

tion, of which Emil Maurice Scholz, for- 
mer publisher of the New York Evening 
Post, is the controlling owner, has signed 
a lease for a large suite of offices in the 
new Salmon Tower Building for occu- 
pancy April 1, when they will vacate their 
premises at 303 Fifth Avenue. 


Duggan Joins Mertz 
F. E. Duggan, for many years con- 
nected with the Gundlach Advertising 
Company, Chicago, has joined the staff 
of Lewis H. Mertz & Sons, Chicago. 


Joins Remington Agency 


Mrs. Ruth Hallowell, formerly of 
Dallas. Tex., has joined the copy staff 
of the E. Remington Advertising 


Agency of Buffalo, 


For latest news of the agencies read 
Eprror & PUBLISHER every week. 
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MAKES CHRISTMAS FLIGHT 


Chicago Representative Returns Home 


by Piane from Coast 


Will T. Cresmer, eastern advertising 
representative of the Los Angeles Times, 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, and other coast 
papers, was: enabled to play Santa Claus 
for his family in Glencoe, Ill., this year, 
by an airmail plane of the Boeing Trans- 
port Company. 

Mr. Cresmer was called to the coast to 
attend to affairs of his clients a few days 
before Christmas. His business was con- 
cluded on Thursday evening, and he 
thought of the mail plane scheduled to 
leave Oakland, Cal., Friday morning, and 
reach Chicago Saturday morning. The 
Boeing pilot, Clare Vance, guided the 
plane safely to North Platte, Neb., where 
a snowstorm overtook the fliers, com- 
pelling them to make a forced landing 
near Omaha. 

After a five hour delay, however, the 
plane got off again, and Mr. Cresmer 
reached home in ample time to attend to 
the Christmas stockings and trim the 
festive tree. 


, 


HEADS CHICAGO “SPECIALS” 


F. F. Parsons Elected President at An- 
nual Luncheon Meeting 


F. F. Parsons was elected president of 
the Newspaper Representatives Associa- 
tion of Chicago at the recent annual 
lunchecn meeting. - The following ticket 
was elected with Mr, Parsons: 

W. 4H. Stockwell, vice president; 
Berry Stevens, secretary; H. E. Scheerer, 
treasurer; directors, George Noee, retir- 
ing president, retained one year; Fred 
Crawford, retained one year, and P. L. 
Henriquez, who is starting a two-year 
term. 


Statist 


La Coste & Maxwell, special news- 
paper representatives, of Chicago, have 
been appointed American representatives 
of The Statist which is published in 
London, England. 


Represent The 


==) HARRISB 


pa aes i 


Moves Chicago Office 


The S. C. Theis Company, Inc., ha 
moved to room 1614, Mather Tower, 7 
East Wacker Drive. 


TO PICK FIELD AGENT 


Oregon Editorial Association Raisix 


Fund for Full-Time Man Hy 


Announcement is expected soon of th 
selection of a field agent who will repre 
sent the Oregon State Editorial Associ 
tion. The employment of such an ager 
was authorized recently and funds 
now being raised by the assessment 
publishers on an average of $3 a mont 

The work of keeping in touch with 1 
papers throughout the state and of acti 
in an advisory capacity has heretofe 


been left to the secretary of the assem 
tion, Hal Hoss, serving without pay. TI 
present plan is for a paid agent of th 
association to put in his entire time in th 
interest of its members. ee 


SH F 


OFFERING EUROPEAN TOURS 


a; 


Eight Students Will Go Abroadil 


Oratorical Contest Winners 


— 


+ 


Eight American boys and girls 
win free trips to the 1928 Olympic call 
in Amsterdam and a tour of six Eur 
pean nations next summer as prizes 
competition in the Fifth National a 
Third International Oratorical contes 
which is to open this winter. The cor 
test is sponsored by newspapers throu 
out the United States. ; 

All secondary school students in 
United States under the age of 19 a 
eligible. In their speeches they are | 
deal either with “The Development ¢ 
the Constitution” or “The Present S$ 
nificance of the Constitution.” 

The committee for the contest in ff 
United States consists of Frank | 
Noyes, Washington Star; Adolph | 
Ochs, New York Times; Walter J 


Strong, Chicago Daily News; Williai 
L. McLean Jr., Philadelphia Bulletir 
George B, Longan, Kansas City Sta 
and Harry Chandler, 
Angeles Times. 
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HARRISBURG TELEGRAPH 


with other markets and their newspapers 
and you’ll find our 


45,000 HOME CIRCULATION 
in a city of 83,422 people at 


PERSEVERING ROBB: 
WHO TRIES AGAIN 
MEETS WITH DIS. 


lic a Line 
IS A BARGAIN BUY! 


No other Newspaper in the state gives 
so Complete a coverage of homes atso Low 
arate as does the 


HARRISBURG #23 TELEGRAPH | 
Central Pennsylvania Greatest Daily Pie 
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There is but ONE Book 


that gives the Newspaper Publisher 
or the Newspaper Advertiser and his Agency, 


ALL the information 


he wants, and must have, concerning the daily newspapers 
and the daily newspaper advertising of the entire world. 


AND THAT IS 


‘EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S 
International Year Book 


the 1928 edition of which will be included as part 
of the service of the regular issue for January 28. 


Naturally, this is a book which you will find in constant evidence on the 
desks of by far the largest number of newspaper publishers, advertising 
agencies and general advertisers using newspaper space. 


Therefore 
If you have anything to sell 


to newspaper publishers or newspaper advertisers—be it a product, a 
service or advertising space, 


Tell about it in the Year Book 


There—it is sure to be seen—sure to arouse interest—sure to awaken a 
buying impulse. 


Forms Close January 20 Regular Rates Prevail 
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| DAILY BELIEVES IN ATTRACTIVE WINDOWS | 
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Advertising Subscription: 


Attractive window display, whether it be for food or a newspaper, has a ten- 


dency to increase consumption, 
(Tex.) News believes. The photograph 


of the News decorated for the Christmas season. 


joyed an increase of 50 per 


Jack Estes, circulation manager of the Dallas 


shows the window of the Waco branch 
The Waco agency has en- 
cent in circulation volume. 


DISCARDS COLORED PAPER 


‘Denver Evening News Returns to White 
Paper for Covers 


The Denver (Col.) Evening News, 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, has an- 
nounced that it will discontinue printing 
its outer sheets on peach-colored paper 
when the present supply runs out. The 
colored-paper edition was called the 
“Peach” and the public had been invited 
+o ask for it by that name. 

The announcement of the change issued 
by the News states that the white paper 
edition is easier to read. 


THWARTS KIDNAPPER 


N. Y. Telegraph Chauffer Saves Child 


Stolen from Parents 


John Schlener, 22, chauffeur employed 
by the New York Morning Telegraph, 
possibly prevented. another Hickman 
affair last week when he started to ques- 
tion a coatless man who was leading a 
reluctant child across Eighth avenue, 
near Fiftieth street. 

When Schlener followed the pair into a 
hallway, the man fled, escaping after an 
exciting chase. The child was three and 
one-half-year-old Anna Strain, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Strain, 745 West- 
chester Avenue, the Bronx, and had been 
led away from a dance which her parents 
were attending in a hall nearby. Police 
are hunting for the kidnapper. 


Dines Buffalo Newsies 


Pasquale Pirotta, former Buffalo 
newsboy who is now operator of a large 
restaurant in that city, gave a free 
Christmas dinner to 450 newsboys in his 


195,000 Daily 
425,000 Sunday 


dithe largest 4 # 2 
home-delivered 
circulation of 2 
any paper in iis 
territory, 740 2 


ci 


Como restaurant in Buffalo during holi- 
day week. The affair is held annually in 
co-operation with the Buffalo Evening 
News. 


Offering Insurance Policy 


House-to-house circular distribution is 
being used by the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Times to completely cover it’s territory 
with the subscription offer of $10,000 in- 
surance policy. 


Recorder Dines Newsies 


(More than 100 newsies of the Amster- 
dam (N.Y.) Evening Recorder were en- 
tertained at a Christmas dinner served at 
the Elks Club, Dec. 23. 


Chavo Husbands 


Wa Ai 'f ed Hazel Dey 4b thelor 


Serialized 
for. 
Daily 
Release 


The story of an Ultra-Modern 
Girl’s Desire to Gain Both the 
Romance of a Lover and the Sup- 
port of a Husband. 


LATEST SERIAL 
of 


HAZEL BATCHELOR 


Eye-Compelling Illustrations 


First Installment 6 cols.; Second 
and Third Installments 4 cols.; 
Fourth Installment 3 columns. 


oe 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


and The Fourth Estate 


for 
TUT! TUT! TOO BAD! 


Temperamental Roving Reporter Didn’t 
Want to Write Movie for Bebe Daniels 
Nunally Johnson, roving reporter of 


the New York Evening Post, whose ram- 
bles took him as far west as Hollywood, 


came back home to New York recently. 


Being temperamental, like most humor- 
ists, Mr. Johnson decided to remain in 
newspaper work rather than write mov- 
ing pictures, when he explained, he was 
asked to prepare a scenario for Miss Bebe 
Daniels. 

“I dislike Bebe Daniels, you know,” 
said Mr. Johnson on his return. “And 
I like newspaper work.” 

Mr. Johnson was one of about a dozen 
newspaper and short story writers trans- 
ported to Hollywood under a trial con- 
tract to write moving pictures. Mr. 
Johnson said that as far as he knew the 
only two people in the experiment who 
were successful were Ben Hecht, the Chi- 
cago writer, and Oliver Garrett, formerly 
of the New York World. Hecht wrote 
“Underworld” which has been success- 
fully produced. Garrett’s scenario was 
tentatively called “Nightstick,” but that 
name will be changed since it is in conflict 
with a play now on Broadway. 

The Evening Post writer said he en- 
joyed himself in Hollywood. New York 
enjoys having him back home again. 


CURTIS EDITOR RESIGNS 


Barton W. Currie, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and Robert MacAlarney, 
managing editor, resigned recently. 
Currie had been editor for eight years. 


December 31, 


LOD, 


NATIONAL PRESS CLUE 
OPENS NEW QUARTERS 


Smoker and Informal Ceremonies Hel 
—Formal Ceremonies to Follow 
When Building Is Opened 
to Public 


(By Telegraph to Eviror & PUBLISHER) 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 29.—TI 
National Press Club began today to p 
on its best bib and tucker. The club toc 
possession of its new headquarters ¢ 
the 13th and 14th floors of the Nation 
Press Building, on the site of the hi 
toric Ebbitt House at Fourteenth and 
streets. The building was constructed u 
der club auspices at a cost of $10,000,00 

The new club quarters, provided wi 
the most elaborate furniture and drape 
ies, represents an expenditure of $200,0( 
The ceremonies, marking the removal 
the club from the top floor of the Albe 
Keith Building at Fifteenth and ‘G stree 
were entirely “stag.” Louis Ludlow, 1 
tiring president, and J. Fred Essary, ne 
president, of the club, pointed the way 
the new quarters. A smoker followedf 
club members exclusively. 

For several days the club will ke 
open house for members and the imm 
diate families of the members. 

More formal ceremonies will be he 
later when Mr. Essary is inducted it 
office and the new club quarters 
thrown open to the public. 


_ Eprtor & PUBLISHER is complete, Re 
it each week for information and enjc 
ment. 


Akron Is Richer 


For the year ending November 1, 1927: 


These figures, 


for your products. 


Akron’s Bank Debits 


10% over last year 


Akron’s Bank Deposits increased 
9.89, over last year 


Akron’s Assets of Savings & 
Loan Companies increased 18% 


over last year 


increased 


Akron’s Bank Clearings increased 
4°, over last year 


Akron’s Post Office Receipts in- 
creased 7% over last year 


vital data on Akron’s 
wealth, prove a steady growth which 
makes for a soundly increasing market 


Other figures, given here before, prove 
the Akron Beacon Journal the best 
medium to carry your message to your 


300,000 prospects in the Akron Market. 


Akron Beacon Journal 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities | 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives — 


New York 
Chicago 


Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco | 


Member A. B. C. 
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New Space Buyers 


If you read advertising journals regularly you note that there are reported 
many changes in personnel. 


Men are promoted or transferred. There are new space-buyers here—new 
advertising managers there. 


Do these men enter their new positions in space-buying already familiar 
with your newspaper or your market? Does your medium have prestige in 
their minds? Are you protecting your future business volume by keeping 
your paper sold to all who may have a voice in the selection of media? 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE. is recognized 
throughout the world as the newspaper advertising authority. One may 
hear it quoted in London, in Paris, in Buenos Ayres. It is on the desks of 


agency presidents and in the offices of large manufacturers throughout 
America. 


Wherever newspaper advertising is studied, discussed, considered, planned 
—there you find EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH ESTATE 


acknowledged as the space-buyer’s guide. 


Why not use this great medium? Why not make an appropriation 
for regular advertising? Why not get your share of the heavy sched- 
ules to be placed in newspapers early in 1928? 


A survey shows that EDITOR & PUBLISHER and THE FOURTH 
ESTATE reaches those companies which invested $100,795,000 in 
newspaper advertising during 1926—95.5%, of the total known na- 
tional newspaper appropriations. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


1700 Times Building, Times Square, New York City 


Five Telephones: Bryant 3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 


Member A. B. P. 
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ROCHON NAMED B. M. 
OF ACME NEWSPIX 


Assistant to Fred Ferguson, NEA Presi- 
dent Promoted to New Post—First 
Entered Scripps-Howard Or- 
ganization in 1914 


Appointment of R. J. Rochon as busi- 
ness manager of Acme Newspictures, 
Inc., was announced this week by Fred 
S. Ferguson, pres- 


ident of NEA 
Service, Inc., the 
parent company. 


Mr. Rochon will 
have direct charge 
of sales and pro- 


motion, under 
Robert P. Dor- 
man, general 


manager of Acme, 
thus enabling Mr. 
Dorman to devote 
most of his at- 
tention to edi- 
torial direction 
and production. 

Rochon first 
entered the Scripps-Howard organization 
in 1914, when he was employed by the 
United Press. In 1917 he joined the 
Committee on Public Information. Later 
he was on the staff of the Washington 
Herald when it was under the ownership 
of Herbert Hoover, Charles R. Crane 
and others. He returned to the United 
Press as secretary to Fred S, Ferguson, 
vice-president, in June, 1924, and came 
to the NEA Servcie when Ferguson be- 
came president of that organization two 
years ago. 


R. J. RocuHon 


FIVE “GLORIOUS ADVENTURES” 


Metropolitan to Syndicate Chapters 
from Halliburton’s Book 


Five articles from Richard Halli- 
burton’s book, “The Glorious Adventure,” 
will be offered in February and March 
by Metropolitan 
Newspaper Ser- 
vice. The titles 
follow: . “An 
American Ulysses 
in the Homeric 
Heaven,” “Scal- 
ing the Acropolis 
Walls at Night,” 
“Swimming the 
Hellespont and 
Circling Troy,” 
“Tn a Cascade of 
Fire on the Isle 
of the Winds,” 
“Challenging 
Siena and 
Charybdis—On to 


RicHarp HartisuRTON 


Ithaca!” 

Mr. Halliburton became internationally 
known a year ago through his book, 
“The Royal Road to Romance,” an 
account of a vagabond journey around 
the world made after his graduation from 
Princeton. The book was a best seller in 
this country and as translated into many 


languages. It was syndicated by the 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New 
York. 


After a lecture tour, Mr. Halliburton 
went wandering again—this time in 
Mediterranean countries in the path of 


Ulysses. It is the story he tells in “The 
Glorious Adventure.” He is now lec- 
turing. 


EXPENSIVE LINDBERGH 


Hero Costs Press Plenty of Cash as He 
Flies in Southern Skies 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh is proving 
an expensive hero as far as the nation’s 
newspaper press is concerned. But, as a 
circulation builder, the editors still be- 
lieve the young flyer is decidedly worth 
the price. 

New York Times and associate news- 
papers won’t disclose financial arrange- 
ments made with the lucky flyer, but 
past contracts have indicated a tendency 
toward generosity. Besides, the Times 


& Publisher 


and The Fou 


has been put to considerable expense in 
sending six staff correspondents from 
New York to that many Latin-American 
republics to report the airman’s arrival at 
different points during his present good 
will adventure. 

Picture syndicates are finding it costly 
to get pictures back speedily from 
Mexico City and other similar points. 
Airplanes are being chartered at expen- 
sive rates in races to be first with news 
photos of the Colonel. 

Authorities who know press associa- 
tion, picture syndication, and feature 
work, this week estimated that Lindbergh 


‘had* cost the: nation’s press $5,000,000 


since he sailed away from Roosevelt 
Field to land at Le Bourget, France, last 
May 21. 

Anything under the Lindbergh by-line 
sells. King Features Syndicate obtained 
second serial rights to ‘We’ and re- 
ported this week that 68 papers were 
using it. 


SLAYER’S STORY SELLS WELL 


Judd Gray’s Family Paid $3,000 for 
Biographical Series 


Leslie Fulenwider, president of 
Famous Features Syndicate, Inc. re- 
ported this week that the life story of 
Judd Gray, convicted murderer of Al- 
bert Snyder, magazine editor, was selling 
unusually well for this type of feature. 
He said the list approximated forty 
dailies. Cash was paid the Gray family 
for exclusive rights to the story and no 
commissions ‘are being allowed. It is 
understood that Gray’s lawyer originally 
asked $5,000, but this was scaled down 
to $2,000 or $3,000 when Warden Lawes 
of Sing Sing prohibited a straight by- 
line account and even refused to let Gray 
send the story he had written about him- 
self outside the prison walls. 

Gray, however, wanted to tell his story, 
according to Mr. Fulenwider. In _ the 
death house he had written about 30,000 
words, which the Warden wouldn’t allow 
him to send out. To get around this 
order, his sister Margaret Gray visited 
the prison and her brother told her the 
story orally through the bars. The auto- 
biography is appearing therefore “as told 
to his sister Margaret.” 


Metro Series Announced 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service has 
announced the following releases for 
January: “Consider the Lillies” by Edna 
Ferber, “Bertie Changes His Mind” by 
P. G. Wodehouse, “Please Forward” by 
Fanny Heaslip Lea, “The Happy End- 
ing” and “The Ninety-ninth Thread” by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, “The Mate 
Stands By” by Albert Richard Wetjen, 
“The Knockout” by Lawrence Perry, 
“Married Well” by Margaret Culkin 
Banning, “A Red-Headed Knight” by 
Frank Swinnerton, “The Beautiful 
Friendship” by Phyllis Duganne. 


ARTIST WAS CARRIER 


McClure Cartoonist Turned Paper Sack 
Into Portfolio 


John Hix, 20-year-old cartoonist, has 
signed ‘a five year contract with the 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate, and will 
draw a daily sport page feature for them 
under the heading, “Strange As It 
Seems.” 

Hix had the distinction of holding two 
jobs at once on the Greenville (S. C.) 
News. He was both cartoonist and 
carrier. Since his graduation from high 
school he has been employed as staff car- 
toonist for the’ Washington (D. C.) 
Times. 

! 


Writing Baseball History 


John B. Foster, baseball writer for the 
Consolidated Press Association, has been 
selected to write the history of baseball 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. 
Foster has reported more than 4,000 big 
league games. He speaks with authority 
about the national game, having collabo- 
rated with John T. Bush in drawing up 
the present World Series rules and hay- 
ing edited the Official Baseball. Guide for 
the past 15 years. 
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New Swain Serial Ready 


“Linda,” newest serial by Virginia 
Swain, former NEA Service writer, will 
start in daily installments beginning Jan. 
16, the International Feature Syndicate, 
Hearst organization, announced this week. 
Miss Swain is author of two other news- 
paper serials including “(Campus Revels” 
and “Spinsterhood.” She is a former 
Kansas City newspaper woman, and has 
also worked in Cleveland. 


Arnot Introduces ‘‘Bimbo”’ 


Paul Arnot, who used to draw the 
“General” and the “How Do They Do 
It?” strips will introduce a new one Jan. 
9, called “The Bimbo.” The character 
is the collegiate type. King Features 
Syndicate is distributing it. 


FIVE NEWSPAPER MEN 
HONORED BY “NATION” 


Villard’s Magazine Names Adams, 
Gurley, Mellett, Powell and_ 
Hanson on 1927 
Honor Roll 


| 


One newspaper and five newspaper men 
were listed in the journalism section of 
The Nation’s Honor Roll of 1927, 
printed in this week’s issue. 

They follow, with the Nation’s cita- 
tions : 

“The Springfield Republican, for daring, 
in the heart of Massachusetts, to expose 
the class prejudice of the president of 
Harvard University. 

“Thomas H, Adams, editor of the 
Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial, who, be- 
ginning almost single-handed, roused his 
State to deal with the bestial corruption 
that had usurped its government. 

“Boyd Gurley, editor of the Indianap- 
olis Times, a  Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, who carried to effective completion 
the brave work that Adams began. 

“Don H. Mellett, editor of the Canton 
(O.) Daily News, whose campaign 
against the criminal element of his home 
city brought him national honor, too late, 
and death. 

“J, B. Powell, editor of the Chima 
Weekly Review, of Shanghai, China, 
who maintained the American tradition 
of fair play in an un-American com- 
munity despite overwhelming business 
pressure. 

“Victor H. Hanson, of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Age-Herald and the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, for the superb service 
rendered by those dailies to the effort to 


purge Alabama of organized lawlessness 


conniyed at by high authority.” 


Pa 


“Superlative Service” 


“Any publisher well knows the 
worries occasioned by a _ break- 
down during the day’s rush. That 
is what happened yesterday, but 
fortunately we depend upon your 
organization and during our long 
years of association we have yet 
to meet our first disappointment. 

“Yesterday afternoon I ordered 
a part for one of our machines. 
Last night it was delivered to us. 

“There was a time when such 
superlative service would call forth 
great and warranted praise, but 
your organization so consistently 
renders such service that we al- 
most expect it of you. I take this 
occasion to thank you warmly for 
the inestimable service your or- 
ganization has always rendered 
this newspaper.” 
THE CLINTON ADVERTISER 


Clinton, Iowa. 


DAILY OBTAINS 
RIGHTS FOR PLAN 


Chicago Daily News Gets Permiss 

to Build Over Railroad Tracks— 

Huge Structure Planned 
Costing $15,000,000 


After months of negotiations while 
legalities surrounding air-rights in the C 
of Chicago were ironed out, the Chic 
Daily News has acquired title to— 
square block bounded by Madison ; 
Canal streets, Washington boulevarc¢ 
the Chicago river. 5 

The new Daily News building wil 
the first air-rights development 
Chicago. 

The Daily News Printing Company 
quired, partly by purchase and partl; 
lease. 40,000 square feet of fee prope 
and lease of air-rights of an additie 
67,000 square feet, } 
107,000 square feet. al 
was $1,200,000. The Chicago Union § 
tion company, the Pennsylvania railr 
and the receivers ot ithe Cntagu, } 
waukee & St. Paul railroad were 
sellers. : 

On the site, with a frontage of 
on Canal street and the river, and 
proximately 265 feet on Washington 
Madison streets, the newspaper will € 
one of the largest structures new pla 
for the west ¢:ce. On the west 100 
of the site will be the main section of 
building, which will house the 
News; while the elevation facing 
river, and directly across from the 
of the proposed $15,000,000 home .o: 
Chicago Civic Opera company, wil 
developed into a plaza. ] 

In the transfer the Chicago Union . 
tion company and the railroads were | 
resented’ by General Counsel Fran 
Loesch and Theodore Schmidt, and 
Daily News by James L. Houghte: 
vice-president, and Attorney Laird 

The Chicago Daily News wai 
pioneer in radio broadcasting. 4 


- 
y 


was the average net paid dail: 
circulation of The Baltimore Su 
(morning and evening issues) fo 
the month of 


November, 1927 


The average net paid circulation 0 
THE SUNDAY SUN per Sunday 
for the month of November, 192/ 
was 200,384. ; 


Ready-print Sections. 
Individual Page Mat 


adel 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 West Third Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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GEORGE W. PEDDIE, 57, until re- 

_ cently with the Philadelphia Public 

Ledger, and at one time on the Phila- 
delphia Press, died Dec. 22, at his home 
in Philadelphia. 


Cuartes H.. Deterty, 26. city editor 
of the Baton Rouge (La.) Morning Ad- 
vocate, died recently. He. was an honor 
ent of Emory University, Atlanta, 

a. 


NorMAN PHELPs, one of the pioneer 
newspapermen of Northern Ontario, and 
for more than 30 years publisher of the 
North Bay Times, died at his home there 
Dec. 24. , 


JosrpH A. Rosert, formerly associated 
with the Taunton (Mass.) Daily Gazette, 
and later connected with La Presse, a 
“French fanguage newspaper, died in 
Taunton, Dec. 16. His wife, three 
daughters, a son and a sister survive him, 


__ SAMUEL H. Harrow, 66, for more than 
0 years an employe of the Salt Lake 
City Deseret News and retiring recently 
with rank of general mechanical super- 
“intendent of the combined plants, died at 
his home Dec. 14, following a paralytic 
stroke. 


Eart W. Wrttams, 42, newspaper 
editor and author, died at Connersville, 
Ind., Dec, 16, of exposure after an at- 

tack of apoplexy while on a hunting trip. 
He began his newspaper career on the 
Connersville News, later was on the 
staff of the Indianapolis News and for a 
time was editor of the Hoosier Farmer. 


He served two terms as 
‘a vice-president of the International 
~~ oe . . 

_ Advertising Association. 


Cuaries E, Warp, editor and publisher 
‘of the Hubhard County Journal at Park 
Rapids, Minn., for 14 years, died recently 
following a long illness. At one time he 
‘published the Ada (Minn.) Index. 


~ Mrs. Saran BaAncs Merarirt, for 35 
‘years editor of the Lostant (Ill.) Local, 
‘died Dec. 19 at her home there. She 
‘ e to Illinois in 1845 from Massa- 
‘chusetts and was a teacher for many 
years before engaging. in newspaper 
work, 


x JoHN GRENVILLE WEAveER, former war 
‘correspondent in the editorial departments 
‘of Salt Lake City and New York news- 
Papers during his career, was found 
dead in his hotel room in Salt Lake 
City, recently. 


’ Cuartes L. McKeone, 63, for 36 
years engaged as a newspaperman in 
Camden, N. J., died recently at the Cooper 
Hospital in that city after a long illness. 


_ Mrs Kate Scorr TINGLE. 65, wife of 
J. P. Tingle, editor and publisher of the 
Coeur d'Alene (Idaho) Evening Press, 
died at Coeur d’Alene, Dec. 10. 


__Herpert Crooks, 58, owner and editor 
of the Chula Vista (Cal.) Star, died at 
Tejunga, near Glendale, Cal., Dec. 21, 
after a long illness. During his career 

had been connected with eleven dif- 
ferent newspapers. 


_ Joun G. Orr, 88, a former newspaper 
publisher at Harrisburg and Chambers- 
burg, Pa. died at the latter place on 

22, from the shock incident to a fall 
down a flight of stairs. He was at one 
time part owner of the Harrisburg 
Patriot and for many years was editor 
of the Valley Spirit of Chambersburg, 
ing in 1903. 


tir 
“Airs Etta Dawson, 75, widow of the 
te Thomas F. Dawson, Associated 
Sa representative in Washington, for’ 
vy Meee died at her Denver home, 
Dec. 22. 


S. JEsste KELLER Curtiss, 65, wife 
uf Judge D. Z. Curtiss, of the Ypsilanti, 
, Municipal Court, and former pub- 
of daily newspapers in Saginaw 
Marquette, Mich., died suddenly at 
home recently. Mrs. Curtiss was a 


writer of newspaper editorials and a 
contributor to various periodicals, 

Mrs. A. P. Swinerorp, widow of 
A. P. Swineford, for many. years editor 
and publisher of the Marquette (Mich.) 
Minmg Journal, died recently in Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska. 

Gen. CHartes Miter, 84, millionaire 
oil operator of Franklin, Pa., and former 
commander of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard, died at his home in that place on 
Dec. 20. He was president for many 
years of the General Manifold and 
Printing Company and was president of 
the Franklin Evening News until its 
merger with the Venango Daily Herald 
in May, 1919. 

Cuartes Henry Srrure, 65, former 
Bedford (Ind.) newspaper man, died 
Dec. 20 in an Indianapolis hospital. 
Burial was at Bedford. 


Lawrence S. Firzuucu, editor of the 
Wilmore (Ky.) Enterprise and a past 
president of the Kentucky Press Asso- 
ciation, died at his home there on Dec. 
18, following a stroke of paralysis. 

Joun M. McGarry, 67, for the past 
five years head of the department of 
journalism at the University of Detroit, 
died Monday in a hospital at Dearborn, 
Mich., after a three weeks’ illness with 
Pneumonia. Before joining the faculty 
at the University McGarry was engaged 
in newspaper work in Detroit for almost 
40 years, and had served on the editorial 
staffs of the Detroit Journal and the 
Detroit News. He is survived by his 
wife and three daughters. 

A. C. Fenn, editor of the Needles 
(Cal.) Nugget, died recently at his 
home in Needles. 

Tuomas Y. REYNOLDs, printer on the 
Syracuse Post-Standard for the past 27 
years, died suddenly in Buffalo while 
passing the Christmas holiday with a 
sister. He was 71 years old. Burial 
was at Syracuse. 5; 

H. Atrrep Spartrnc, for more than 
20 years a salesman in Oklahoma for 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
died in Colorado Springs, Col., Dec. 6. 
He had been an active member of the 
Oklahoma Press Association for the past 
15 years. 

Gorpon N. Murray. 75, identified in 
his lifetime with newspapers in Goshen, 
Ind.; Sterling, Ill.; South Bend. Indian- 
apolis; Nappanee, Ind., and Collbran, 
Col., died at his home in Nappanee, Dec. 
22, from a fractured skull suffered in a 
fall, Dec. 12. 

Ear, W. Witttams, 42, formerly on 
the staff of the Indianapolis News, died 
at the home .of his brother, Grant 
Williams, near Connersville, Ind., De. 16, 
after having been found unconscious in 
a woods near the Williams home where 
he had gone hunting. Death was at- 
tributed to heart disease. Williams for 
more than ten years served as city editor 
of the Connersviile Evening News and 
later as publisher of the » Connersville 
Free Press. Wor the last few years he 
had been engaged in newspaper promo- 
tional work. 


CHARLES B. ERRINGER 


Charles B. Erringer, 55, founder of the 
C. B. Erringer advertising agency, Gen- 
eral Motors Building, Detroit, died sud- 
denly last week in his apartments at the 
Parkstone Hotel, Detroit. He had been 
a resident of Detroit for the past 24 
years, having come here from Chicago. 
He is survived by his wife, one son, 
William I. Erringer, the junior member 
of the advertising company, and one 
daughter, Mrs. George B. West. Funeral 
services were held Dec. 24, with burial 
in Elmwood Cemetery. 


WOMAN PUBLISHER DIES 


Mrs. T. F. Mannix, publisher of the 
Plattsburgh (N. Y.) Daily Press, died 
suddenly of heart disease Dec. 24, Her 
husband, for many years prior to his 
death, was the editor and publisher of 
the paper. Mrs. Mannix was actively 
interested in civic and political affairs 
in Clinton county and was’ the vice 
chairman of the Republican county com- 
mittee. 


Cry that: Has 


Echoed 


The cry of the leper—outcast, unclean! A 
soul-wracking, melancholy cry that has re- 
sounded in the halls of time since Egypt was 
young and the pyramids were but a dream. 


oth Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean,” pleaded 
the lepers when the Man of Galilee walked 
among them nearly 2,000 years ago. And in 
His great compassion He laid His hands upon 
them and gave them comfort. 


But even in this advanced age the agonized 
cry of the leper is raised, unheard, lost on the 
winds of the sea and stifled by the loneliness 
of far-off islands where millions of lepers this 
very hour are living a walking, breathing 
death. Actually, millions there are—men, 
women and helpless little children who never 
should feel the hand of leprosy. Thousands 
of these are under the American flag in the 
world’s greatest leper colony at Culion in the 
Philippines. 


And yet, these exiled and forgotten millions 
are suffering and dying needlessly. It is as- 
tounding but true that leprosy is curable. In 
five years more than 1,000 of the milder cases 
have been cured at Culion and the patients 
returned to their homes. Now, only money 
is needed to provide increased personnel and 
equipment at Culion so that a perfected cure 
may be given to the lepers of the world. This 
was Leonard Wood's dream and it was he who 


asked the American people for help, just before 
his death. 


“If Thou wilt Thou canst make us clean.” Yes, 
the same old prayer, but this time it is ad- 
dressed not to the Man of Galilee but to You. 
You can help rid the world of Leprosy— 
Stamp it Out for all time—by simply sending 
your check to aid the heroic men and women 
who have buried themselves among the lepers 
and are devoting their lives to this great task. 


Interesting information on this subject 
may be obtained by writing the Na- 
tional Chairman, General James G, 
Harbord, or better still, send your check 
to the National Treasurer, General 


Samuel McRoberts. 


Address all Communications to: 
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OF CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 


HELPFUL TO THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


Classified Manager Cites Cases to Show That 


“Set Solid” 


Columns Are More Profitable Than Wide Open Ones to 
Publisher—Should Be Training Ground for R. O. P. 


By K. EDWIN BLANCHARD 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Post 


Mest of us have been taught to be- 
lieve that classified is the prepara- 
tory school for display advertisers. 
this is so, then all display classified ad- 
vertisers belong in the display columns 
and the classified sales force should be 
selling them extra space in classified and 
also developing new advertisers to take 
their place. 

I am in favor of “set solid” classified 
sections and here are two instances that 
may help in getting rid of your “classi- 
fied display.” The first medium is in a 
city of 200,000, while the second is in a 
city of 135,000 population. 

First: A particular newspaper had al- 
ways published display classified. A new 
manager was appointed who was deter- 
mined to keep display out of the classi- 
fied columns entirely despite the adver- 
tiser’s preference. He naturally desired 
to ascertain the reasons why advertisers 
preferred display, the length of time they 
had used it and test the result-producing 
power of this type of classified. 

The salesmen and ’phone girls imme- 
diately began to question these advertisers. 
In less than a week’s time they had com- 
piled a complete set of answers from 
these merchants. The manager then an- 
alyzed this information with his assistant 
and found that in most cases they only 
used display when they had a very at- 
tractive offer to make. For instance, 
used car and real estate dealers have at- 
tractive offers at all times and display 
was in vogue. 

After the classified manager spent 
much time and thought in conference with 
both the publisher and display manager, 
classified display was eliminated. 

There was but one place for these deal- 
ers to turn to—the R. O. P. columns. 
They proceeded to do this. The publisher 
and classified manager realized that the 
loss in real estate and used car linage 
would be great, but in this case they did 
not think that the dealers would stay out 
of classified from more than one to one 
and a half months. Their conjecture 
proved correct. In less than a month 
most of the absent had returned to the 
classified columns and before a month 
elapsed all of the advertisers who had 
previously used classified display, had 
gladly returned to the “set solid” col- 
umns, 

Instead of using two-, three- and four- 
column ads with cuts, borders and large 
type, they began to make up the differ- 
ence of this second, third and fourth col- 
umn (incidentally overcoming the loss 
that the classified section suffered through 
making this change) by giving complete 
description of the property and cars of- 
fered for sale. Before this time they had 
merely listed as many pieces of property 
or cars as possible, with little or no de- 
scription at all. 

During this change the display depart- 
ment reaped an unexpected harvest and 
at the end of the year the display report 
showed a very healthy gain. These ad- 
vertisers had used display seldom or 
never before. The total classified linage 
gain for that year in real estate and used 
cars was in excess of 14,000 agate lines. 

Second: Another medium was a very 
poor second in the field in classified until 
the efforts of a new manager and sales 
force accomplished a great volume. One 
of the most drastic changes was that no 
display would be accepted for the classi- 
fied columns. Up until this time display 
was accepted, if offered. The type sizes 
that could be used were six point and ten 
point light face in the display. 

At the same time the leading medium 
in classified and circulation carried all 
sorts of borders, cuts and type. 

Within eighteen months this second 
paper attained classified supremacy, prob- 
ably the most unusual growth that ever 
occurred-in the East. The classified de- 


partment boosted the circulation a con- 
siderable amount. I say that the classi- 
fied department did this because no other 
stimulants were used. 

Anyone could walk into the office of 
the leading daily in this city and get 
whatever they wanted in type, cuts and 
borders. But, you would be informed at 
the offce of the second paper that abso- 
lute conformity to their rules would be 
exacted. The second paper, carried the 
same accounts using “set solid” and in 
many cases would get more space than its 
competitor. 

Having watched classified grow in this 
paper for the past three years, I want to 
say that during each year they have prac- 
tically doubled their linage. In 1926 this 
second paper led its competitor (which 
was still the leader in circulation) by 
more than 160,000 lines. To go further 
than this, the same leader-competitor 
raised their rates early in 1925. After 
going over a period of five or six months 
with these rates they had to be lowered 
to their former figures. Yet, all during 
this time the rate of the second medium 
was higher when the advertising was 
placed on a charge basis and only two 
cents lower per line when the discount 
was taken. The contract rate of both 
papers was the same. 

Isn’t this proof that classified display 
can be eliminated from your columns as 
well? Of course, this paper never car- 
ried display to any great extent previous 
to eliminating it entirely, but it is a cer- 
tainty that the salesmen had demands for 
this advertising. 

It is my belief that classified is the 
preparatory school for display advertis- 
ers, it is the training ground for good 
copy where prospects are taught to real- 
ize that their business cannot survive and 
grow unless advertising is used. As soon 
as an advertiser speaks of using display 
type, cuts or borders in classified, explain 
your rules to him, try to keep him in 
classified for a while longer, his training 
is about over, the classified preparatory 
school has successfully trained another 
display advertiser. If this man is set on 
using this advertising, have a display 
salesman call and go over his business 
needs with him. 

My idea of an attractive, result-pro- 
ducing classified section is as follows: 
One to as many pages as necessary, set 
in six point and ten point as the display, 
one neatly arranged box on every page, 
with streamers changed at least three 
times a week, and a comic strip at the 
top of each page. 


CLASSIFIED SECTION IN COLOR 


Oakland Tribune Gets Out Annual 
Christmas Supplement 


Morton J. A. McDonald, classified_ad- 
vertising manager of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune, claims his department issues 
the only church edition regularly printed 
in color in the world. 

This year’s annual Christmas supple- 
ment, forwarded to Eprtor & PUBLISHER, 
contains 10 pages. The cover page, in 
color, is contributed by the newspaper. 
Inside it is nearly 80 per cent religious 
advertising, with some filler write-ups 
on each page. 

Mr. McDonald also sent in the weekly 
house organ his department publishes, 
which is helpful in maintaining depart- 
mental morale. 


EXPLAIN POSTAGE RATES 


The Southern Newspapers Publishers’ 
Association, in a bulletin issued recently 
outlines the second postage situation, 
showing that the rates affecting the aver- 
age daily newspaper over the first three 
zones are a 100 per cent increase over 
pre-war rates. 


GIMBEL PROMOTES COONS 


Sheldon R. Coons, executive vice- 
president and advertising manager of 
Gimbel Brothers, New York department 
store, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of general merchandise 
and sales manager. Mr. Coons has been 
director of sales and advertising for al- 
most 10 years. His assistant, Frank AS 
Browne, will fill the position left vacant 
by Mr. Coons. 


WOMAN WILL WATCH 
RUTH SNYDER DIE 


Zoe Beckley Makes Arrangements This 
Week With Warden Lawes of Sing 
Sing to Witness Execution— 
Refuses to See Gray Killed 


A newspaper woman is willing to watch 
another woman die in the electric chair, 
but she balks at seeing a man take the 
same route into 
oblivion. 

Zoe _ Beckley, 
star writer of the 
‘Famous Features 
Syndicate, this 
week went to 
Sing Sing and 
made arrange- 
ments with 
Warden Lawes 
to witness the 
execution of Ruth 
Snyder, who, con- 


victed of the 
murder of her 
husband, Albert gee eee 


Snyder, will die with her paramour, Judd 
Gray, about Jan. 9, unless Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith commutes the sentence to life 
imprisonment. 


Mr. Lawes, who has long been op- 
posed to capital punishment, told Miss 
Beckley that he hoped the Governor 
would show mercy. , Miss Beckley 
agreed with him. 

Nevertheless, she said afterwards, that 
she was willing and ready to watch the 
state take the life of “ruthless” Ruth. 
If, however, she can, she will leave the 
death house when Judd Gray is clamped 
into the life-taking machine. 

“TI cannot bear to see them kill Gray,” 
she said.. “I have talked a great «deal 
with him, and I have come to like him 
a lot, you see. 

“T have never in my life seen anyone 
executed. I’m terribly opposed to capital 
punishment. It will not be a pleasant 
party, but one can never throw down a 
newspaper assignment, you know. _In- 
stead of killing Ruth Snyder and Judd 
Gray, I think that they should be kept in 
prison where they can be put to work to 
do something useful for society.” 

Tt is believed at the present writing that 
Miss Beckley, a newspaper writer of long 
experience, will be the only woman per- 
mitted in the death house Jan. 9, when 
the couple are executed. 
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Speaks on Art 


Miss Dorothy Adlow of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., and a 
contributor to the Boston Transcript, 
spoke before the Young Men’s and Young: 
Women’s Hebrew Associations in Law- 
rence recently on “An Approach to Art.” 


Denies Political Ambitions 


Mrs. T. B. Ferguson, editor of the 
Watonga (Okla.) Republican, has been 
obliged rather frequently of late to deny 
reports that she would run for governor 
at the next election. Mrs. Ferguson is 
the widow of a former territorial gov- 
ernor. She succeeded him as editor of 
the Republican upon his death and has 
since been in active charge. 


To Edit Magazine 


Edna I. Asmus, cross-word puzzle 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, is 
leaving the paper to assume the editor- 
ship of The Woman Athletic, the maga- 
zine published by the Illinois Woman's 
Athletic Club. 


Leaves Radio Staff 


Anne Vought, who for many months 
was on the Topsy Turvy Time staff of 
WMAQ, the Chicago Daily News radio 
station, has left the radio department to 
return to her home in Buffalo, where her 
parents are ill. 


Covering Winter Resort 


Miss Jessie Ozias Donahue, society 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, is re- 
porting the doings of Chicago society at 
Lake Placid, N. Y., during the Christ- 
mas festivities. 


Ruth Oviatt in New York 


Miss Ruth Oviatt, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, is now free- 
lancing in New York. ; 


PASSAIC DAILY NEWS 
NOW IN NEW HOME 


New Jersey City’s Oldest Daily Ha: 
Quarters and Equipment Built 
to Order for Needs of 
Publication — 


The Passaic (N. J.) Daily News re 
cently occupied its new two-story, fire 
proof plant. A general house-warmin; 
to which the public was invited, was hel 
with Emmett A. Bristor, publisher, act 
ing as host. 

The business office of the paper — 
located on the first floor and the editori 
office on the second floor, where it wi 
have the benefit of the skylights. 

A complete dummy carrier system hi 
been installed between the editorial ar 
mechanical departments, with branches ' 
the advertising and circulation depar 
ments. 

The space housing the presses and oth 
mechanical facilities has been planned ~ 
accommodate the paper’s probable futu 
needs, as well as its present equipment. 


The Superior Evening Telegram 


Announces 


E. M. Burke, Inc. 


As Special Representatives 


Effective 
January 1, 1928 


The Superior Evening Telegram 
; “Upper Wisconsin’s Big Daily’ a 
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DUTCH SHELL - SOCONY 
WAR BELIEVED SURE 


nd It Will Be Reflected in Adver- 
tising Columns, Students Be- 

’ lieve to Tune of More 

ee. Linage 


The Royal-Dutch Shell interests have 
acquired the Columbia Oil Company. 
with a refinery at Constable Hook, Bay- 
onne, N. J. it was learned this week, 
and a new heavy eastern newspaper ad- 
yertiser is thereby expected to get into 
action soon. 

The price paid for the Columbia Com- 
pany was in the neighborhood of $2,000,- 
000, it is understood. 

The English oil interests bought the 
Columbia Company to obtain a foothold 
in Bayonne, it is believed, as part of its 
plan to open filling stations in New York 
State, in the territory of the: Standard 
Oil Company of New York. 

It is quite possible the yellow gas sta- 
tion of the Shell interests, now well 
known in the Middle West, will soon be- 
gin to compete actively with the other 
companies in eastern territory. 

It is said that English interests are 
determined to carry the fight into the 
New York company’s own territory. 

A bitter war has been waged between 
the two companies in Europe and in the 
British Empire, according to newspaper 
reports. A price-cutting battle is now 
said to be on between the Standard Oil 
of New York and the Burmah Oil Com- 
pany in India. 


Brownlee Joins Postum 


James F. Brownlee has resigned as 
general sales manager of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, and has become 
associated in an executive capacity with 
- Postum Company, Inc. 


Joins Stearns-Knight 


L. E. Corcoran, formerly general sales- 
manager for the Pierce-Arrow automo- 
bile, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the recently organized 
Stearns-Knight Sales Corporation, which 
will take over the sales, servicing’ and 
advertising of the Stearns-Knight motor 
cars. 


Distributes Shoes 


George F. Jonnson, president of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, national 
shoe ‘advertisers, and his family, dis- 
tributed 13,000 pairs of shoes to school 
children, teachers, firemen, policemen, 
Yailroad switchmen in Endicott and 
Johnson City, N. Y., inmates of county 
institutions and others. The Christmas 


gifts totaled in value approximately 
$50,000. 


Wins Trade Mark Suit 


The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
of Salem, Mass., manufacturers of the 
Pequot line of nationally advertised cot- 
ton fabrics, won an important decision re- 
cently in the United States District court, 
handed down by Judge William P. 
James, in which the firm received verdicts 
against three defendants for counter- 
feiting the “Pequot” label, trade marked 
and registered by the complainant firm 
Jan. 13, 1914. The defendants are James 
E. Hubbard, Pitser M. Crawford and the 
Pullman Linen Company. 


Joins Goodrich Rubber 


Albert C. Row, recently in charge of 
advertising throughout North China for 
the British-American Tobacco Company, 
Tien-tsin, has returned to the United 
States and has been named advertising 
Manager for the Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany for the Northwestern states, with 
headquarters at Seattle. 


Collins Takes New Post 


Edward A. Collins, former president 
and organizer of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference has been named- president 
of the Advertising Golf Ball Corporation, 
New York. He was formerly advertis- 


ing manager and assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the National Surety 
Company, resigning last May to devote 
his entire time to his own enterprises. 
He is also president of the National 
Mailvertising Company and on the board 
of directors of the McCarthy Inserting 
and Sealing Machine Corporation. 


Bus Men to Advertise 

Canadian bus line owners, especially 
those operating in Ontario, are planning 
a co-operative advertising. campaign dur- 
ing 1928, using newspaper space. E. For- 
sythe of Hamilton, Ont., has been elected 
president of the Canadian Bus Owners 
association, sponsoring the movement. 


New Grapefruit Drive 


The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change this year will try the experiment 
of running a 4,500-line campaign on 
grapefruit in the newspapers in connec- 
tion with its weekly half-hour radio 
broadcast. Newspapers in the principal 
broadcasting centers will be used. 


STARTS NEWS BUREAU 


Atlantic City Dailies to Serve Out-of- 
Town Newspapers 


The Press-Union Publishing Company, 
publishers of the Atlantic City Daily and 
Sunday Press and the Evening Union, 
this week formed the Press-Union News 
Bureau which begins operation Jan. 1. 

At the same time notice was given that 
hereafter no member of the staffs of the 
three newspapers will be permitted to act 
as correspondent for any out-of-town 
newspapers. 

A. Ernest Golding, city editor of the 
Daily Press, was named manager of the 
bureau, and A. L. Thomas, news editor 
of the Evening Union, assistant manager. 

Edward P. Beach, city editor of the 
Evening Union, becomes city editor of 
both the Union and Daily Press. Joseph 
H. Shinn, present telegraph editor of the 
Evening Union, becomes assistant city 
editor of both the Union and Press. 


NEWSPAPER TUBES BANNED 


Tube boxes, fastened by newspaper of- 
fices to government rural delivery mail 
boxes, were banned by the Post Office 
Department this week as in the category 
of advertising. 


pes Gl 


George Batten Company, Inc., 383 Madison 
avenue, New York. Placing account for the 
Ccntinental Baking Corporation, New York. 

Julian J. Behr Company, Dixie Terminal 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Will prepare a list of 


newspapers; early in January on the Crown 
Overall Company, Cincinnati, 
Campbell-Ewald Company, General Motors 


Building, Detroit, Mich. Will use 60 news- 
papers shortly on the advertising of tke Royal 
Easy Chair, Sturgis, Michigan. 

Frank M. Comrie Company, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago. Placing account for the Lakeside 
Company. Hermansville, Michigan. 

Crowell Williams Company, 612 North Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. Is preparing a new list 
of newspapers cn ‘the Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wiscohsin. 

Dunlop-Ward Advertising Company, Keith 
Building, Cleveland. Placing account for the 
Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Fisher-Wilson Advertising Agency, 
Locust street, St. Louis. 
the Mt. Cabin Company. 

M. P. Gould Company, 454 4th avenue, New 
York City. Has secured account of the Komo 
Chemical Company, Inc., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of an _ insecticide. 

Ray D. Lillibridge Company, 8 West 40th 
street, New York, is now placing Axton- 
Fisher Co., Louisville, Ky. (cigars and 
cigarettes). 

Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 7 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. Is issuing 
schedules to a large list of newspapers on John 
R. Thompson Company, Chicago. 

Michaels & Heath Inc., 420 Lexington ave- 
nue. New York. Placing account for The 
Julian & Kokenge Company, Cincinnati, manu- 
facturers of ‘“‘Foot Saver’ shoes. 


1627 
Placing account for 


Prather-Allen Company, Cincinnati, O., is 
 ypse ah a_ list of newspapers on Kenton 
harmacal Co., Covington, Ky. 


Shaffer-Brennan Advertising Company, Bell 
Telephone Building, St. Louis. Placing account 
for the Carnation Toilet Company, St. Louis. 

Secuthwestern Advertising Company, Majes- 
tic Theatre Building, Dallas. Placing account 
for the Marland Refining Company, Ponca 
City, Okla. 
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Automobile owners are known to be 
good spenders. Well—in Illinois, you 
have over 1,370,000 auto owners. There 
are 1,205,000 families in the state, which 
means that there is on the average of 
more than a car per family. 


This seems to indicate that the people 
of Illinois must have money, and must 
be liberal spenders. Why not find out 
to what extent there is a market for 
your product in the territory, and how 
much it would cost you to obtain dis- 
tribution among these consumers. 


Just write to these Newspapers. Tell 
them the story about the merits of your 
product, and ask them what they can do 
for you, and you will find their replies 
most helpful in planning your campaign. 


Rates 


Rates 


for for 
2,500 10,000 
Circulation Lines Lines 


PAItoneekelegraply) 2ctoa saci «sets 10,962 05 05 
*Aurora Beacon-News .......... (E) 19,667 .07 07 
*Belleville Advocate ........... (E) 6,942 .03 -03 
*Chicago Daily Journal ....... (E) 125,007 .26 24 
*Freeport Journal-Standard (E) 9,905 .05 .05 
*Joliet Herald News ........... (E) 20,213 07 07 
*Mattoon Journal Gazette ...... (E) 5,813 04 04 
*Moline Dispatch .............. (E) 12,680 05 05 
*Monmouth Daily Review Atlas (E) 5,424 .035 .035 
*Peoria Star..... (S)P24.81975.2..- (E) 30,957 085 07 
*Waukegan Daily Sun ......... (E) 6,200 .035 .035 


+Government Statement, March 31, 1927. 
*A_B. C. Publishers Statement, October 1, 1927. 
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HENRY FORD HAS TAUGHT ADVERTISERS 
VALUE OF NEWSPAPER SPACE 


Moore, Bureau of Advertising, Tells Advertising Women How 
Manufacturer Dramatized Power of Press—He Got 
37,000,000 Circulation for $2,000,000 


ENRY FORD has set a lesson for 
all national advertisers, Thomas H. 
Moore, associate director of the Bureau 
of Advertising of 
the American 
Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Associa- 
tion, declared, 
addressing the 
League of Adver- 
tising Women of 
New York. re- 
cently. Helen M. 
Rockey, president 
of the league, 
presided at the 
meeting held at 
the Advertising 
Club of New 
York. : 

“Mr. Ford has 
given a wonderful demonstration of how 
the story of a product can be carried to 
every literate individual throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. by the 
exclusive use of the local newspaper,” 
Mr. Moore said. 

“And yet what other medium could he 
have used which would have accomplished 
what he wanted? He was working 
against time. His car was not ready 
until the last minute. I am told that 
the price was not decided on until about 
an hour before the news was telegraphed 
to the various newspapers which were 
to print the copy. 

“The newspaper is the medium for in- 
stantaneous service. It is a medium that 
can be marshalled over night to meet a 
given situation. Mr. Ford has demon- 
strated this. The newspapers combined 
are the greatest national advertising 
medium on the face of the earth. They 
do not need bolstering up. They give 
better and more definite results than any 
other medium. They do this more quickly. 
The results can be measured. 

“In the magazine advertising solicita- 
tion newspapers are sometimes brought 
into the picture as ‘supplemental mediums.’ 
Very often the national advertiser wants 
the local distributor to pay his part of 
the bill. But I want to call your atten- 
tion especially to the fact that with Henry 
Ford, newspapers were not only the 
foundation of the structure, but were the 
whole structure. He may employ other 
mediums later on and probably will, but 
they will be supplemental media. He de- 
monstrated in five days’ time that the 
daily newspaper is the great national 
advertising medium of the country. 

“When I think how Henry Ford han- 
dled his advertising problem, I cannot help 
feeling that it is in line with all of his 
industrial achievements. Henry Ford’s 
beginning was that of an automobile racer. 
This means training to get between two 
given points in the shortest possible space 
of time. The two points he wanted to 
span were production and consumption. 
He took the shortest and most direct 
route. Henry Ford has always been an 
apostle of efficiency. He has believed in 
eliminating waste. There is no junk pile 
in the Ford factory. Everything is used. 
Mr. Ford evidently feels the same way 
about his advertising. Why not eliminate 


Tuomas H, Moore 


waste? Why not take the short, direct - 


path? He has set a lesson for all na- 
tional advertisers. What he has done, 
others can do and will do. 

“You may say, ‘Well, Henry Ford is 
an exception. No one else could do what 
he has done. There are few manufac- 
turers of any kind of product who have 
Ford’s far-flung line of distribution. They 
are national in hopes but not in distribu- 
tion. ‘The wise advertiser today is more 
concerned with profits than with sales 
volume and has taken to the thought of 
studying markets. When he finds the 
places where his chances for sales and 
profit are best, he cultivates these places 
100 per cent. To do that, he must use 
newspaper advertising. 


“We cannot all be Henry Fords, but 
we can all apply horse sense and ordinary 
business study to our daily plans. When 
we do that, we will find that the daily 
newspaper is looming large as the right 
medium to use when we wish to make 
sales at a profit. 

“Henry Ford did not stop at making 
a new automobile creation. He turned 
from his work shop and dramatized the 
wonderful power of newspaper advertis- 
ing in a way that has never been done 
before. He has taken all the guesswork 
out of’ national advertising and incident- 
ally has sent many favorite theories and 
some really delightful bits of ‘hokum’ 
into the limbo of forgotten things. In 
Ford advertising, what became of the 
usual solemn figures of ‘building a back- 
ground,’ ‘nationalizing the product,’ ‘mak- 
ing an institutional appeal, ‘gaining con- 
sumer acceptance.’ 

“And those other appeal sisters, ‘Color 
Appeal’ and ‘Appetite Appeal.’ What did 
Ford do to the dear girls? Of course 
Henry Ford is a colorful figure himself 
and Dame Rumor had added some new 
shades to the color. As to ‘Appetite 
Appeal’—ask any Ford dealer anywhere 
how the public’s appetite for the new 
car has been? 

“Now let’s turn back and see what Ford 
did in the way of making his product 
known. He used practically every Eng- 
lish language daily newspaper in the 
United States and in Canada. He got 
37,000,000 daily circulation in the United 
States where, according to the 1920 
census, there are about 24,351,000 fami- 
lies. He obtained about 1,400,000 circula- 
tion every day in Canada where there are 
about 1,012,000 families. 

“Tf you figure the cost of all this cir- 
culation, you find that the advertising 
rate is approximately $119 a line. Mr. 
Ford used on an average of 11,000 or 
12,000 lines in his initial campaign so that 
when the cost is calculated, the figure of 
$1,200,000 would seem to be very con- 
servative. Mr. Ford also used a group 
of foreign language newspapers and fig- 
ures printed in Detroit place his first 
week’s expenditure at $1,300,000. In addi- 
tion to the advertising that came from 
the Ford factory, there were local news- 
paper contracts made by Ford distributors 
at practically every point. These local 
contracts probably added from $250,000 
to $500,000 additional revenue to the 
newspapers. Taking the dealer advertise- 
ments into consideration, it does not seem 
an exaggeration to calculate that the 
initial advertising campaign cost close to 
$2.000,000. 

“In the rotogravure section of news- 
papers on Sunday, Dec. 18, Mr. Ford 
began the second step of the campaign 
using a page of rotogravure in 59 news- 
papers.. [£ understand that there is to be 
a page a week for the next three weeks. 
What the next advertising move is, I 
do not know, but I am told that the Ford 
plans will be shaped to meet develop- 
ments. There will be no great drive for 
business until after the first of the com- 
ing year. 

“What will be the effect of Ford’s 
move on business? It will undoubtedly 
cause great activity in the automotive 
industry. But the Bureau of Advertising 
believes it will go further than this. It 
believes that Mr. Ford’s activity will have 
a stimulating effect on business in gen- 
eral. With Ford at the peak of produc- 
tion, there will be increasing prosperity 
all down the line. The automotive in- 
dustry is a large, well-organized industry. 
It is, according to the manufacturers’ 
census, the largest industry we have in 
dollars and cents. Last year, there were 
more than 3,700,000 passenger cars pro- 
duced. Last year the automotive industry 
spent about $60,000,000 in advertising. 
Approximately one-half of this sum was 
expended in the advertising columns of 
newspapers. 
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EMPLOYE SAVINGS DIVIDED 


The Chicago Daily News Employes’ 
Savings and Loan Association divided 
$187,080.75 of deposits and earnings, less 
$2,503.50 death benefits paid out, on 
Friday, Dec. 23. Both deposits and earn- 
ings are the largest in the history of 
annual payments by the association. One 
thousand and twenty-two employes were 
subscribers. Mrs. Mollie E. Bergander, 
financial secretary, is in charge of the 
Daily News bank. 


CHAPEL HILL INSTITUTE 
PROGRAM READY 


North Carolina Newspaper Executives 
to Hold Three Day Session 
at State University 
Jan. 11-13 


The program of the third annual news- 
paper institute, which will bring together 
North Carolina publishers and editors 
at the state university on Jan. 11-13, has 
been announced. 

The principal address will be delivered 
by Marlen E. Pew, editor of Epitor & 
PUBLISHER, who will speak at the annual 
dinner at the Carolina Inn on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 12. The institute will. open 
at the Carolina Inn on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 11. A. L. Stockton, of the Greens- 
boro News, president of the North 
Carolina Press Association, will preside. 


Dr. H. A. Chase, president of the Uni- 
versity, will probably deliver a_ brief 
address of welcome, after which the 


December 
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regular sessions will get under way. © 

Featuring the first session will be 
“Analysis of the Press,” by B. Arp Law-_ 
rence, field secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Press Association, and a discussion” 
of “Syndicate Features,”. led by J. A. 
Parham, managing editor of the Char- 
lotte Observer. 

The morning session of the second 
day, Jan. 12, will be devoted to discus- 
sion led by R. R. Clark, of Statesville, 
editorial writer for the Greensboro Daily 
News, and Frank Smethurst, ot Raleigh, 
managing editor of the News and Ob- | 
server, Mr. Clark will discuss “The, 
Editorial Page,’ and Mr. Smethurst will 
talk on “What is News?” 

The afternoon session will be featured 
by discussion by E. B. Jeffress, publisher — 
of the Greensboro Daily News, 
“Newspaper Management,” and by David — 
Rankin Barbee, managing editor of the 
Asheville Citizen, on “Typography.” . 

The annual dinner will be held Tues- 
day night, with Mr. Pew and Dr..E. C._ 
Branson, editor of the University News. 
Letter, as the principal speakers. They 


“ will be followed by J. A. Sharpe; of the 


Lumberton Robesoman, who will lead a 
discussion of “News and ‘Rélation of 
Weekly to Daily.’ The evening’s pro- 
gram will be followed by a special per- 
formance of the Carolina Playmakers. 
The session Friday will be devoted — 
to a discussion on “Advertising,” led byl 
R. Galt Braxton, of the Kinston Free 
Press, and on “Circulation,” led by Mrs. 
W. C. Hammer, of the Ashboro Courier. 
Topics relating to all problems of the 
weekly and daily press have been given: 
a place on the program. 


AcSTORE 


Merchant & Evans Cn. 
Philadelphia 


Extend the Greetings of the Seagon 
to Cheir flanp Friends Throughout 
the Countrp in the Printing and 
Publishing Field and a Gentle 
Fieminder that the 


Kestore Plan 
For Type Metals 


is the Famous 
“®unce of Prevention”’ 
that is so much better than the 
‘“¢Pound of Cure! ’’ 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for December 


By MARLEN PEW 


OMETHING new in the way of a 
reportorial stunt is reported by Karl 
shriftgiesser of the Boston Transcript. 
ne hero is Mark McIntyre of the Bos- 
4 Advertiser, who put over the one big 
at of the S-4 disaster. A former Navy 
an, McIntyre understood the methods 
-Wigwagging ‘and blinking which the 
ips use for intercommunication. When 
reached the scene of the disaster Mc- 
ete to get a boat to make the 
li-mile trip across the harbor. Fisher- 
m scented easy. money and demanded 
5 for the 25-minute trip.. McIntyre re- 
sed to pay this exorbitant fare. He 
t his wits to work. An automobile was 
mding on Skyloff’s: wharf, facing the 
4. The reporter turned off one head- 
ht and by use of his hat blinked a 
ssage to the U. S. S. Tucker, which 
is standing by the injured Paulding. 
f some time there was no reply to his 
es, but he persisted and presently a 
ht on the ship began to blink. Thus 
2 reporter got an interview with Cap- 
n J. C. Bayliss. It was through the 
nker code that, at 2 o'clock in the 
ning, McIntyre got the news that 
tled the world: “We are now talk- 
x by the oscillating method with the 
4. The men are alive.” Unquestionably 
s reporter did better on shore than he 
juld have done had he obtained a boat. 
| honor to him, say we. 
e ae ae 
MLLIAM C. BULLITT, former 
' Washington correspondent of the 
vladelphia Public Ledger, now novel- 
, and Mrs. Bullitt, who was Louise 
yant Reed, make a practice of spending 
few weeks annually in Turkey. Both 
eak the language and enjoy the life of 
mstantinople, While on such a visit a 
w years ago the Bullitts rented for the 
ason, at a remarkably low figure, a 
rious old castle which was.in the care 
a Turk who, with his wife and young 
n, lived in basement rooms. The fam- 
- Was poor and the child was in rags 
d badly neglected. The Bullitts set out 
make the little boy comfortable and 
rough this association both fell in 
ve with the youngster. The result was 
at when they returned to New York 
ey brought the boy with them and pro- 
eded to care for and educate him as 
he were their own child. The lad 
eked up English readily and his teach- 
s decided he had remarkable talents. 
oday the litle bundle of rags that the 
allitts found in a basement room, is in 
Private school in Paris ‘and is known 
ere as a prodigy. Not only is he gifted 
the ordinary studies of language and 
athematics but has developed such skill 
“a painter as to promise a noteworthy 
reer. 
< * Ok Ok 
‘OMMODORE VANDERBILT was 
‘seriously ill in his Fifth Avenue 
ansion and a swarm of reporters had 
en standing night and day in the 
reet. They had been denied admission 
id were only able to pick up scraps of 
Ormation from persons emerging from 
€ house. In the “good old days” 
sicians did not issue formal bulletins 
t the press and a reportorial sick watch 
on a celebrated person involved some 
genuity. Commodore Vanderbilt had 
Ways despised newspaper men and they 
ere barred from the mansion at 57th 
reet, which only recently was razed to 
ake way for a modern skyscraper. 
icholas Biddle was a reporter for the 
ew York Herald, and one of the most 
| ie, interesting and able news- 
“men of the passing generation. He 
the fashionable Biddle family of 
delphia-and his first job was as a 
reporter. Later she became Ben- 


as 


nett’s star man. He never adopted the 
dirty collar as a symbol of literary 
genius, but as a reporter wore the uni- 
form of the “perfect gentleman.” His 
cranial covering was a tall silk, but Nick 
Biddle never high-hatted his colleagues. 
He was a skilled reporter and wonderful 
writer and was blessed with quaint 
humor and cursed by a twisted tongue 
which made him stutter’ badly. However, 
the gaiety of his manner made one over- 
look his unfortunate impediment of 
speech and Nick was famous for his suc- 
cess in interviewing celebrated people. 
ce * Ok 

P Fifth Avenue came Nick to join 

the tired and baffled crew of report- 
ers on the curb outside the Vanderbilt 
mansion. As usual, he wore his topper 
and appropriate afternoon swallow-tail 
coat and striped trousers, The familiar 
gardenia was in place on the lapel of his 
coat. ‘“Wa-wa-wa well, bub-bub-boys,” 
he greeted the others, “ta-ta-ta-tell me, 
how’s the k-k-k-Commodore this after- 
noon?” With disgust, the reporters told 
how they had tried all known means of 
getting information from the house, with- 
out success. All they knew was that a 
tank of oxygen had been taken in and 
on that fact they had based their reports 
that the celebrated plutocrat was sinking. 
In his droll way Nick replied: ‘‘Wa-wa- 
wa well, s-s-something r-r-radical m-m- 
must be done—abide y-y-your  ta-ta- 
time, gentlemen, and we-we-we'll s-s-see 
what ca-ca-can be done.” With that he 
walked up the steps of the mansion and 
rang the bell. A flunky answered and 
after a moment’s conversation Nick en- 
tered the sacred portals. In the library 
he was confronted by the \Commodore’s 
private secretary, to whom~he was un- 
known. Said Nick: “I-I-I-just da-da-da- 
dropped in to in-inquire how m-m-my old 
fa-fa-fa-friend the k-k-k-Commodore is 
this.af-af-afternoon. Ya-ya-ya you S-s-s- 
see, I~I. was his fa-fa-fa-physician in 
Newport, ya-ya-ya-years ago.” The secre- 
tary, in the parlance of the court report- 
ers of that day, “told all.’ The Com- 
modore was very low and the attending 
physicians despaired of saving his life. 
After the. secretary had thus uncon- 
sciously given Nick the story a bright 
idea popped into his head. “You were 
his physician at Newport, you say,” he 
exclaimed. 
you have called. The doctors are in con- 
sultation now and I dare say that your 
familiarity with the Commodore when he 
was in his prime would be a contribution 
to the attending physicians. May I sug- 
gest that you offer your services?” Nick 
began to edge toward the door. “Th-th- 


thank y-y-y-you, but I-I-I cannot do as © 


you s-s-s-sugguest,” he said, cooly. “It 
wa-wa-would vi-vi-violate pro-pro-pro- 
professional et-et- etiquette to offer m-m- 
you s-s-s-suggest,” he said, coolly. “It 
The secretary urged, but Nick was not 
to be induced. Just as he reached the 
door the secretary said, “I am sorry, but 
of course I understand that you are right, 
doctor. Will you kindly give me your 
card, so I may present it to the members 
of the family?” Nick fumbled in his 
pocket and impetuously remarked, “I-I-I 
s-s-seem to have no ca-ca-card.” As he 
stepped across the threshold. he smiled 
back and softly said, “Ja-ja-ja-just ta-ta- 
ta-tell them that o-o-old Doctor G-G-G- 
Grindle k-k-k-called.” 
* ok x 


FOR the benefit of the younger genera- 
tion, it may be explained that “Old 


Dr. Grindle” was thé most notorious ad- | 


vertising quack of the day, 25 years: ago. 
Nearly every newspaper accepted his 
scandalous spreads which were addressed 
to “Mem only.” nies 


“It is. perhaps fortunate that — 
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SOMETHING to think about—and 
»” then some—is given to newspaper 
amen in The Forum Magazine for Jan- 
wary. It may be found in the article 
headed on the cover “What Price Ad- 
vertising” but in the text “Are We De- 
bauched by Salesmanship?—A Debate.” 
In this debate the affirmative is taken by 
Stuart Chase and the negative by Roy 
S. Durstine. 

Mr. Chase in opening the affirmative 
with a chat called “Six Cylinder Ethics,” 
tells the story of how a certain adver- 
tising agency offered a reward of $500 
to any one on its staff who could obtain 
the name of a very great lady in New 
York society as an endorser of a toilette 
preparation, the account of which was 
being handled at the time. A young 
woman won the prize and obtained the 
signature on the dotted line by convincing 
the matron that $5,000, though not needed 
for personal expenses, might be useful 
to meet constant appeals for charity. 

Then he makes this comment: 


These cases can be duplicated with a hundred 
wariations in a score of fields. They are so 
.common that they may be regarded as normal 
‘behavior, Only an. antedeluvian would raise 
‘any question of ethics in respect to them. A 
woman sells her name, her picture, and a_lie 
or five thousand dollars; a group of artists 
sell their professional integrity to help . mil- 
Miners stamp out felt hats—well, what of it? 
‘For Gawd’s sake. what of it? This is a free 
country, isn’t it? They got away with it, 
didn’t they? Applesauce! You ought to be 
ridin’ tn @ hearse. 


He then takes up high pressure sales- 
manship and by way of illustration 
mentions. how “the clergy urge us. to 
church with posters, sky signs, dodgers, 
and even veiled hints of sermons 
garnished with sex appeal, how no poli- 
tician. worthy of the name is to be found 
without his publicity agent, endlessly busy 
on the job of selling the statesman to his 
customers, and how the managers of tab- 
loid newspapers will sell their shirts, their 
wives, their honor, and the immortal souls 
of themselves and their employes, for 
another fifty thousand circulation—just 
to mention a few. 

He follows with this comment about 
modern marketing: 


The product is considered, and the agency 
and its experts run down the table of avail- 
able chords upon which to play. Shall it be 
snob copy, keeping up with the Joneses, an 
appeal to class prejudice, vanity, shame (hali- 
tosis), the accusing finger of scorn, the dear old 
flag, flattery, envy, fear (four-out-of-five) home 
and mother, greed, the pathetic desire for cul- 
tural advancement. or sex appeal? (The last 
type of copy is selling goods faster than_any 
other technique at the present time.) These 
carefully prepared and doctored. impulses, in 
the hands of trained canvassers and agents, an 
on a million printed advertisements, billboards 
and letters, are frequently no fairer to the 
consumer than had the seller hit him over 
the head with a club, left a bottle of colored 
tap water beside him, and picked his pocket, 
The nearer the patient approaches a state of 
complete hypnosis, the more signal the honor 
to the advertiser. 


Special mention is made of the book, 
“Through Many Windows” (Harper & 
Bros.) by Helen Woodward. But as this 
book was reviewed somewhat extensively 
in “Our Own World of Letters” and as 
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the quotations given are in some instances 
the same no additional comment 1s 
necessary. 


Mr. Chase is especially caustic in his 
comment about recent advertising in- 
serted in the newspapers by the churches 
of today. Under the weight of the granite 
of a thousand churches, to use his own 
words, the printing presses and the pulp 
wood of a billion papers bury the man 
who wrote: 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 

In modern business, according to the 
affirmative, ethics is at a discount and a 
mad frenzy for sales, and then some 
more sales, is all that coutnts. 

In opening for the negative, Mr. 
Durstine, the well-known advertising 
agent, frankly admits that abuses do 
exist, as the following quotation will 
show : 

Recently in Franklin P, Adam’s column in 
the New York World, appeared a couple of 


paragraphs. devoted to Vincent Richards’ arti- 
cle in Liberty, telling why he turned profes- 


sional. 
“Queens endorse cold. cream,” said Mr, 
Richards. ‘‘Actresses praise pipe tobacco. So- 


ciety women pose in the latest clothes. They 
all get paid for their statements, but no one 
thinks it unethical.” 

“Footfault,” replied F, P. A. ‘‘There are a 
good many of us who think it unethical; some 
of us consider it downright crooked, not only 
in the person who endorses this or that with- 
out knowing anything about it. and signs her 
name as a user of something she doesn’t use, 
never has used, and never will use; but alsc 
in the corcern bribing the endorser.” 


But the very fact that such abuses are 
being criticized is, to Mr. Durstine, an 
encouraging sign. For himself, ~ he 
frankly says that he has never believed 
in the use of the paid-testimonial. He 
believes. that anything which discredits 
advertising ought to be eliminated and 
concedes the fact that paid testimonials 
certainly do discredit legitimate testi- 
monials than which there is no stronger 
form of advertising—rare though it is. 
He is somewhat surprised that the 
speaker in the affirmative has worked 
himself up to such a white heat under 
the impression that he has discovered 
something new. Advertising agents of 
the right sort have been even far ahead 
of Mr. Chase in their aversion to this 
type of advertising. ‘They have been re- 
fraining from using it, talking against it 
and advising against it.” He then gives 
an excellent illustration of a legitimate 
testimonial. 

To prove his point he quotes these 
words of Earnest Elmo Calkins who, by 
the way, has been frequently quoted in 
this department : 


The very fact that this traffic exists, the 
very fact that testimonials can be bought in 
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un 


that off-hand manner, and that publicity or 
money is traded to actresses, society women 
and professional beauties in return for an in- 
sincere endorsement of a product of which 
they know nothing, the mere fact that the ser- 
vice exists and that knowledge of the service 
can become public property, not only vitiates 
confidence in that kind of advertising, but un- 
dermines all advertising. A rotten apple stand- 
ing next to a sound one will cause the sound 
one to rot. - Rotten advertising running in 
publications alongside of sound advertising will 
affect the sound and cause it to rot in the 
public mind. 

Attention is called to the fact that there 
are lawyers willing to take either side of 
the most scandalous legal cases “but that 
does not mean that the legal profession 
is to be judged by their standards.” Mr. 
Durstine is willing to take Mr. Chase’s 
word for it that some surgeon in New 
York “probably splits the fee with the 
doctor who recommended the operation.” 
But he insists that humanity’s debt to the 
medical profession is not cancelled by this 
isolated case. Other illustrations are 
given to prove the contention that adver- 
tising has a right to be judged by the 
prevailing sentiment rather than by the 
culpable exception. ' 

A New York newspaper is quoted as 
having printed the following piece of 
news: 

“Advertising,” said the Rev. S. Parkes Cad- 
man to the weekly luncheon of the Rotary 
Club at the Waldorf, “is a thing of imagina- 


tion, and is advancing in beauty and execution 
every day.” 


That, contends Mr.* Durstine, is one 
side. The other side is that an adver- 
tising man has written a, book about re- 
ligion and people have bought it by the 
hundreds of thousands. “What a 
country! The dominie tells us about ad- 
vertising and the advertising man writes 
religion.” Then the concluding sentence 
of the news story is given: 

Rotary bowed its head for one minute in 
memory of Ernest R. Ball, who wrote “Mother 
Machree.”’ 

Mr. Durstine says this quotation 
sounds as if it came from the Americana 
section of The American Mercury. But 
he asks the reader to wait a minute until 
this question is asked, “Are we so ready 
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to laugh at Rotary Clubs because the 
are really funny or because someone tel 
us they are?” 


By way of rebuttal Mr. Durstine offe; 
the following: ; 


Obviously, Mr. Chase isn’t posing. He 
much too sincere for that. But he is bei 
influenced, consciously or not, by the badly i 
formed and smug people who pick up sor 
catch phrases and put them into newspap 
paragraphs or plays or. funny papers to lambs 
business. Most of the people they are la 
pooning have broken their own desks by pour 
ing—and passed on. But the lambasters ha 
no way of knowing that, for they have no fir 
hand acquaintance with business. 


For example, Mr. Chase has a great ma 
things to say about advertising agencies. Mi 
of them are no more typical of the good ag 
cies of the country than machine-guns 2 
typical of home life in Chicago, 

Space can be found only for one mo 


quotation : 
Finally. it may be well to observe a twe 


cylinder critic out of the library. A cert; 
man of Mr, Chase’s school of faultfindi: 


another twelve cylinder critic (missing on t 
recently was 


or three, perhaps), invited 
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ork out some of his ideas under practical 
ditions. He obtained a job under the watch- 
eye of another economist, and was told to 
‘ahead and economize. They gave him all 

xe rope he wanted, and it took him exactly 
ree weeks to get so hopelessly snarled that 
took several plain, hard-working business 

en a long time to untangle the knots. 

P. S.—He lost the job. 


This concluding note may well be the 
gnelusion of this comment. 


“oe te 
FRIDAY, Jan. 6, 1928, is scheduled for 
date of the World 


This annual encyclopedia is, 
1 its form, so well stabilized that any 
aange in the regular features, beyond 
inging the tables down to date, would, 
1 my Opinion, be a mistake. 
The tables and surveys repeated year 
fter year have done much to make the 
Vorld Almanac more valuable for ref- 
rence. To a certain extent the news- 
aper man knowing what is in the World 
dimanac turns to it quickly to get his 
itest facts. In the preparation of the 
olume the editor has evidently had in 
iind the man who must get facts quick- 
y—the copyreader at: the desk and the 
‘porter who has just come in from cover- 

fa story. 

‘Because the World Almanac can be 
ept in the desk drawer it has often been 
msulted. If one had to leave the city 
Jom and go to the library or biographical 
epartment, the Almanac would not be 
) well thumbed. If every copyreader 
ept a copy of the Almanac on his desk, 
.. H. Lyman, the present editor of the 
olume, would be blessed, in my opinion, 
y every editor in the United States. 
If the newspaper man—and this applies 
) every owner of the Almanac as well— 
‘ould turn over the pages just to get the 
an of the manner in which material is 
andled, the book would be of even great- 
f value. For instance, the section head- 
1 “The Diary of the Year” places dates 
[ the beginnings of stories as nothing else 
an do. The aviation story carries dates 
or Lindbergh, Chamberlain, and other 
nportant flyers. The article on foreign 
ountries in a similar way carries dates 
nd essential facts for much of the mat- 
r that comes un during the year for 
onsideration in the news. 
The new year will be happier for many 
‘wspaper workers if those responsible for 
1¢ World Almanac decide to bring out 
| the spring, just before the meetings of 
1€ party conventions, a political supple- 
lent similar to the one they put out four 
ears ago. But whether they do or not, 
1¢ yolume contains so much political in- 
rmation in condensed form that it will 
ve the newspaper <nan much of that 
me that has often been wasted in skim- 
ing through campaign junk, political 
latforms, and party documents. 


x ok x 

\ CHAT by Elbert H. Baker, publisher 

of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, about 
is 50 years in newspaper work; a re- 
at of the speech which J. Alfred 
pender, Senior Fellow in Journalism on 
i¢ Walter Hines Page Foundation, re- 
ntly delivered before a professional 
urnalism fraternity on a comparison of 
merican and British newspapers; an ar- 
cle by Helen Welshimer, Feature Ed- 
or of the Canton (Ohio) News, on 
Why the Small Town Newspaper Suc- 
eds”; a page or two of shop talk of 
hio editors and publishers—these are 
me of the things that make up the con- 
mts of the current issue of The Ohio 
ewspaper, the official organ of the 
chool of Journalism at Ohio State 
Niversity. 
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(THE latest book about advertising to 
reach my desk is ‘Advertisement 
Writing” (Ernest Benn Ltd. Bouverie 
House, Fleet St., London) by Gilbert 
Russell. Two chapters of this book 
originally appeared in Twentieth Century 
Advertising and in The Advertising 
World. This brief comment will have a 
follow-up in a later issue of Epiror & 
PUBLISHER, 
* ok OF 
MONG the books announced for spring 
publication is “The History of Print- 
ing” (D. Appleton & Co.) by John Clyde 
Oswald. Having been for years editor 
of The American Printer Mr. Oswald 
ought to produce a volume of great his- 
torical value. More to come, 
* * x 
EMBERS of the faculty of the 
School of Journalism at Ohio State 
University took the air last year and 
broadcast through station WEAO chats 
on such phases of journalism as “What 
Goes on in a Newspaper Office,” “What’s 
the News?” “Editors I Have Met,” 
“What Freedom of the Press Means,” 
“Usefulness of the Community News- 
paper,” etc. 

These radio talks have now been 
brought together in pamphlet form and 
published by the Ohio State University 
Press under the title, “Some Phases of 
Journalism.” This booklet of some 40 
odd pages may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to Joseph F. Mvers, Director of the 
School of Journalism, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

* Ok OK 

BETWEEN classes at the School of 

Journalism of the University of In- 
diana Norman J. Radder has found time 
to compile a “History of the Sheboygan 
Press, 1907-1927”—a beautiful brochure 
of about 50 pages. Professor Radder is 
author of “Newspaper Make-up and 
Headlines” and “Newspapers in Com- 
munity Service,’ both of which have 
been reviewed in “Our Own World of 
Letters.” 

In tracing the Sheboygan Press for 20 
years, Professor Radder gives island 
position to this extract from an editorial 
that appeared in the Press at the opening 
of its new plant to the public, March 7, 
1925: f 

This newspaper has never lent itself to a 
selfish cause knowingly, and those who have 
tried to gain prestige through taking advantage 
of a fellow being, have found the Press a bitter 
and: unrelenting foe. This has been the at- 


titude of the Press all through its career, 
and it is our guarantee for the future. 


When A. H. Friese & Bros. started the 
Daily Press in Sheboygan there were two 
other dailies printed in the English 
language; in addition, there were three 
weeklies in the city and. four in the 
county. Today, according to Professor 
Radder, the Press is the only English 
daily in the city and county and the 
number of weeklies in the county has 
shrunk to five. The first editor was 
Ernest A. Eves. 

The Press in its cradle-and-crib days 
suffered from all the diseases that attack 
new publications, The man who brought 
the paper through its most critical crisis 
was Charles E. Broughton, who became 
editor in June, 1908. Since that time— 


These two newspapers of- 
fer the most powerful all-day 
service in New York avail- 
able as a unit under a single 
contact. The 600,000 Datry 
Wortp — EveniInG Wortp 
readers constitute a highly 
concentrated force to be 
reckoned with in any, cam- 
paign designed to effect dis- 
tribution in Greater New 

York. 


The vehing World 


New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


Pulitzer Building, 


with the exception of a few months in 
1912 when he was engaged in a business 
of his own in Miunneapolis—he has 
“guided the destiny of the Press in both 
editorial and business matters.” Today 
the Press has one of the finest newspaper 
homes in Wisconsin. How this success 
was achieved is told in detail in the 
brochure. A circulation graph tells the 
story of how the circulation has jumped 
from sixty-eight in 1908 to about seven- 
teen thousand at the close of 1927. 
Professor Radder has done an excel- 
lent piece of work in the text. The make- 
up is unusually attractive—especially in 
the arrangement of the illustrations. But 
for the beauty of the brochure some 
credit must be given to the practical 
printer who kept his eyes on the press 
while the follers’ went over the paper. 


AN editorial of distinction is a phrase 

that just describes one in Direct Re- 

flections for December. It asks the 

rhetorical question, “Do three shells and 

a pea make an advertising organization?” 
xe Ok 


N the cover of The Nation for 

Wednesday, Dec. 28, top position is 
given to “The Sewer System of Ameri- 
can Journalism.” The title of the story 
which appears in the text is of course 
borrowed from the public letter which 
Senator Norris sent to Mr. Hearst about 
the Mexican documents that had been 
attracting so much attention in the press. 
The article itself, which occupies a full 
page, takes up these documents and how 
they were used in the Hearst newspapers. 


CHICAGO POST AUTHORS 


C. J. Bulliet, art director and dramatic 
critic of the Chicago Evening Post, is 
the author of a new book, “Apples and 
Madonnas.” Riquarius, better known as 
Rig, conductor of the “Pillar to Post” 
column of the Post, is the author of a 
recently published “History of Pro- 
copius,” and Mrs. Susan Wilbur Jones 
of the literary staff of the Post has 
written a translation of Petronius’ 
Satyricon, which has already been pub- 
lished by Pascal Covici, Chicago. 


New Year— 
New Methods 


(TH the holi- 

day rush 

over, why not go 

to the bottom of 

your circulation 

questions? Start 

the year right 

with a survey 

that will go into 

all phases of 

operation and 

promotion and 

give you . the 

benefit of widely 

gleaned ideas 

modified and adapted to fit your 
own organization. 


Do not confuse this with 
typical circulation campaign. 


the 
Do 


not think of it as replacing your 


own circulation organization in 
any way. Its sole purpose is to 
make that organization more 
effective. 


Omansky surveys are rarely an 
expense. Usually the savings out- 
lined in our reports exceed the 
moderate expense within a very 
brief period. 


Omansky advisory service, 
mailed four times monthly, helps 
you to keep your department on 
its toes, while our promotion 
copy is prepared at your order to 
cover any special purpose. 


Write today for descriptive liter- 
ature and complete terms. 


Jacob Omansky & Co. 


Circulation Consultants 
1370 Ontario St. Cleveland 


for December 31, 
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Publishers 


Right—Every One of Them 


1. “‘We have been using the 
monomelt System for more than 
three years. It is very satisfac- 
tory.” Minneapolis Tribune. 


2. ““Monomelts have fulfilled pur- 
pose for which: they were sold 
and can not be too _ highly 
praised.” 

Danville (1ll.) Commercial News. 


3. “Have used Monomelts for 
over three years. They are a 
great step forward in handling 
type metal. They save time, give 
better slug and economize on 
metal consumption.” 


Paducah (Ky.) Evening Sun. 


4. “Monomelt machines very 
satisfactory to men and office 
after eighteen months’ experi- 
ence.” 

Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 
5. ‘Whenever more linotype ma- 
chines are installed we shall equip 
them with Monomelts.” 


The Chat, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


6. *“‘Monomelts have saved more 
than their cost in metal alone 
and have not cost one penny in 
upkeep. Our operators would 
not be without them.” 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Post. 
7. “Saving about 75% in depre- 
ciation of metal besides gas and 
labor. Monomelts make good on 
every claim.” 
Alliance Review, Alliance, O. 
8. “We would not do without 
them under any circumstances. 
A perfect slug; less dross. Our 
worries along the metal lines are 
gone.” Masonic Home Journal, 
Louisville. 
9. *“Monomelts are giving excel- 
lent satisfaction in every way. 
Operators praise them highly.” 
The Inland Printer. 
10. ‘The Herald management is 
more ,than satisfied with our 
Monomelts, both from the stand- 
point of economy and perform- 
ance, Decatur Herald. 


THE MONOMELT SYSTEM Saves 


oney and Increases Production 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


1611-1615 Polk Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
530 Transportation 1009 World 
Building Building 


eases! 
Clip this coupon now 
al ee 
Please explain how the Mono-Melting 
System, if installed in our Plant, would 


0D Eliminate hot 
and cold metal, 


‘] Increase produe- 
tion 10%, 


Cut metal : 
drossage 75%. (1 Save time, la- 
[Clean a 4 bor and _ floor 
ean and puri- space, 


fy our type 


metal, [] Prevent sunken 
(J Insure clearer and defective 
and sharper letters, 
type faces, Eliminate our 
[] Produce solid remelting fur- 
slugs, nace, 
We have the following machines: 
No. of No. with] No. with 
Machines Make Gas Pots} Electric Pots 
LINOTYPE 
INTERTYPE 
LINOGRAPH 
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“LEADERS PREDICT INCREASED 
BUSINESS IN 1928 


(Continued from page 4) 


tions and car loadings in Indianapolis in 
1927 were ahead of 1926. Nineteen 
twenty-eight will not:lower the average 
for recent years. Everything in Indiana 
looks better, including politics. 


MICHIGAN SEES PROSPERITY 


By Cuartes M. GREENWAY, 
Vice-President, Booth Publishing Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., and the western 
portion of the state is optimistic regard- 
ing the prospects for business for 1928. 
The furniture industry, which is the larg- 
est in the world, promises the biggest 
business for many years. The automo- 
bile business centered in Detroit and Flint, 
and which promises to be the largest ever, 
reflects to a considerable extent its pros- 
perity to all other cities in Michigan. 
Bank clearings and savings deposits are 
on the increase and general merchandise 
is moving satisfactorily. In our opinion, 
1928 will ignore the bugaboo of its being 
a presidential year. 


GREAT ADVERTISING YEAR 


2 By WatteR C. JoHNSON, 
General Manager, Chattanooga News 


As the new year approaches, the Chat- 
tanooga district, “the Ruhr of America,” 
is entering what bids fair to be the most 
prosperous period in its history. Di- 
rectors of the Tennessee Power Com- 
pany have announced that $5,000,000 will 
be expended in improving and expanding 
their system. Other utilities announce 
program expenditures of $3,000,000. 
Chattanooga manufacturers, nearly 400 in 
number, many large exporters as well as 
marketing products nationally, report out- 
look for the coming year more favorable 
than in several years past. Inquiries and 
orders booked by these manufacturers in- 
dicate splendid business starting early in 
the year. The volume of contracts and 
advertising orders now coming to the 
Chattanooga News exceeds any previous 
time. This evidence of activity among 
advertisers and agents is a mighty good 
sign that 1928 is destined to be a great 
newspaper advertising year, surpassing 
the expectations of the most optimistic. 


ADVERTISING PRESSURE NEEDED 


By Joun Day JACKSON, 
Publisher, New Haven Register 


The merchandising outlook in this ter- 
ritory and in general throughout Con- 
necticut is very promising for 1928. The 
people are prosperous, but are inclined to 
save rather than spend unduly at the 
present time. The potential buying 
power, however, is here for merchants 
and advertisers who will make a strong 
appeal to the public pocketbook. The 
volume of national advertising fell off 
somewhat last year and should it be in- 
creased it would add materially to gen- 
eral merchandise activity. 


1928 PROSPECTS ENCOURAGING 


By F. A. MILLER, : 
Publisher, South Bend (Ind.) Tribune 


The outlook in the South Bend area 
of around 500,000 population for 1928, 
marketing and advertising seems to be 
gratifying. South Bend is growing 
rapidly. Factories are being added to the 
city’s 400 plants and general prospects 
are encouraging. 


DUPONT APPROPRIATION LARGER 


By Witi1am A. Hart, 


Advertising Manager, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company, and President, 
Association of National Advertisers 


We are sanguine about the prospects 
for 1928 and as a result our advertising 
expenditure will be slightly larger than 
was the case in 1927. Our plans are 
based on the assumption that the country 
will enjoy the same prosperity next year 
as we have experienced this year. A re- 


cent symposium by members of the A.N. 
A. showed that only a very few will 
spend less for advertising in 1928. 


CONDITIONS GENERALLY GOOD 


By Stuart S. SCHUYLER 
President, Allied Newspapers, Inc. 


Business conditions for 1928 look excep- 
tionally good generally. Analyze each 
of the larger industries and you will find 
that they are all geared up for greater 
production in 1928. These same indus- 
tries recognize that no longer is it pos- 
sible to build up confidence and good will, 
the evolution of which is more business, 
by the personal method as in the days 
prior to the advertising era. Therefore 
they accept the substitute of advertising 
and the public reacts to it just as if the 
message were humanly uttered instead of 
being printed. Scripps-Howard news- 
papers are determined to make 1928 their 
biggest year. 


AGENT SEES GOOD YEAR 


By EDS EIEr; 
Treasurer, H. K. McCann Company. 


Generally business in 1928 should be 
good. After the high peak set in 1926 
business generally in 1927 tapered off 
slightly, but all of these adjustments were 
only natural. 

A certain unsettled condition prevailed 
in the automotive industry which ran 
about 25 per cent less from the stand- 
point of production in 1927 than it did 
in 1926. With Ford now definitely 
launched on a 1928 production program, 
we can look for greatest activity in auto- 
motive industry, which will naturally re- 
flect increased shipments and railway 
earnings in 1928. 

Agricultural conditions look good. 
Money is plentiful. There is no over 
expansion. Employment should be good 
in 1928 and this should result in good 
retail business. Competition’ is very 
keen. Well managed companies should 
show profitable results in 1928, 

Generally speaking, I think advertising 
appropriations in 1928 will be equal to 
those made in 1927 and increases in ap- 
propriations will exceed cases where de- 
ereases are the order of the day. There 
seems to be no good reason why the fact 
that 1928 is the year of Presidential elec- 
tion should have any detrimental effect on 
business. 


1928 “DISTINCTLY BETTER” 


By Neat Dow BECKER, 
President, Intertype Corporation 
The Intertype selling organization, 
covering the entire country and being in 
close touch with publishers, printers and 
advertising men, has been queried as to 
the prospect of 1928 business conditions. 
The consensus is that the first half of 
1928 will be distinctly better than the 
second half of 1927, both in volume of 

advertising and business transacted. 


BASIC CONDITIONS SOUND 
By Louis WILEY, 
Business Manager, New York Times 
Business in 1928 will be very largely 


what intelligent advertising and sales 
efforts choose to make it. The under- 
lying conditions are sound. Money is 


plentiful. inventories are low, no inflation 
is present, agricultural conditions are 
definitely better. On such foundations 
American business can build confidently. 
The quickened pace of business in 
shortening the time between producer and 
buyer—the hand-to-mouth buying—ob- 
viously points to newspaper advertising, 
flexible as well as the most powerful, as 
the medium to use to make 1928 a pros- 
perous business year. Newspaper adver- 
tising will keep inventories low, volume 
of business large. 


MID-WEST PROSPECTS BETTER 


By Chicago Tribune BustNEss SERVICE. 

Much better business is in prospect in 
the central west for 1928. We feel safe 
in making that definite forecast on the 
basis of diversified sources of informa- 
tion. The automobile industry appears 
on the eve of its greatest year with the 


manufacturers supporting sales effort with 
the volume of advertising that gets re- 
sults. Our contacts indicate that other 
lines will take their advertising cue from 
the automobile industry. First spending 
of the farmer with implement and catalog 
houses is large, indicating what is in 
store for other business when the farmers 
spend the rest of their larger income. 


ADVERTISERS ARE CONFIDENT 


By RaymMonp RuBicaM, 
President, Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


The manufacturers with whose activi- 
ties we are in touch have found 1927 re- 
sponsive and are showing their confidence 
in 1928 by maintaining or enlarging their 
advertising plans. 


NEW ORLEANS OPTIMISTIC 


By James M. THoMmsoNn 
Publisher, New Orleans Item and 
Tribune 

New Orleans and Louisiana business 
was affected adversely by the great flood 
of 1927 in the lower Mississippi River 
and the passage of proper flood legisla- 
tion by Congress will aid in bringing 
about stable business conditions in 1928. 
A great many advertisers throughout the 
nation fail to realize that the city of 
New Orleans has just about as large a 
population as any two other Southern 
cities combined. New Orleans is the 
second seaport in the United States and 
the volume of business with Central 
America, South America and the world 
is steadily increasing regardless of ad- 
verse business in our tributary territory. 
Nineteen twenty-eight should be a far 
better year than 1927. 


TREND SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


By Georce F. Booru 
Publisher Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 
Gazette 
Competent opinions are that 1928 will 
show considerable industrial improvement 
over 1927. Many important industries 
making automobiles and accessories are 
already feeling the effects of accelerating 
demand. Carpet manufacturers expect a 
better year. Textile machinery plants 
already report improvement over average. 
Crops are good in money returns. Mer- 
cantile trade is already improving. With 
a few exceptions, Christmas retail trade 
broke all records. For several months 
local advertising shows improvement and 
gain. These all indicate broadening 
merchandise market for 1928 and oppor- 
tunity for increase in advertising which 

can be profitable to advertiser. 


CANADA PROSPEROUS 


By R. J. Cromie, 
Publisher, Vancouver Sun 


Nineteen twenty-eight will be a big 
year for Canadian newspapers because it 
will be a tremendously big year for Cana- 
dian industrial development. The pulp 
lands of northern Quebec, the new gold 
and silver mines of northern Ontario are 
making scores of American and Canadian 
millionaires. Now comes northern Mani- 
toba with its big copper properties and 
northern Alberta and British Columbia 
with their 20,000,000 acres of incredibly 
rich Peace River soil and with their new 
mines and enormcus water power pro- 
grams just under way. 

This new development that is going on 
across northern Canada is just like open- 
ing up a new continent and is having a 
tremendously favorable effect in Canadian 
business and therefore a favorable effect 
in the advertising linage of Canadian 
newspapers. Certainly Vancouver has 
enjoyed a wonderful newspaper year. 

To this prosperous local Canadian con- 
dition you must add the fact that the eco- 
nomic problem of Northern America to- 
day is the problem of passing on to the 
masses the benefits of industrial mass pro- 
duction. This problem is purely one of 
advertising and if newspapers will co- 
operate and work with those merchan- 
disers of projects and products which 
have real merit and worth they can, 
during 1928, doa great service to the pub- 
lic and make some fine profits for them- 
selves. 
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EDITORS SET 1928 GOALS 
FOR JOURNALISM. 
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DISINFECTANT NEEDED 


By MELVILLE F. FERGUSON 
Editer, Philadelphia Record 


The biggest and best thing America 
editors can do in 1928 is to endeavor & 
prepare and publish such news as thi 
would wish their own sons and daughi 
to read. Crime cannot be suppressed, 
filth can be deodorized and disinfecte 
Sewers are necessary to our health; on 
built, let us take their existence f 
granted without daily inspection of th 
contents. A clean and wholesome pré 
would be nineteen twenty-eight’s grez 
est boon. 


MAY READJUST VALUES 


By C. L. SHERMAN | 

Editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times 
The cause of American journalism i 
1928 will best be promoted if newspap 
editors seek anew to devote themsels 
to the best interest of their public. Tt 
may mean a readjustment of news val 
A higher standard will be set if ney 
papers cater more to the large law abi 
ing, self-respecting part of the comm 
and less to the small criminal eleme 
Editors should also treat public question 
on their merits with diminishing regat 
for political results. Injustice to any 
under any conditions should not — 
tolerated. Accuracy should be the st 
lime objective of reporters. Succe 
comes only to the diligent. 


WHEN YOU BUY A PAPER, 
WHAT DO. YOU GET 


(Continued from page 5) 


tangible to sell, except his plant or : 
chinery. He delivers something that 
not be retained. He has simply built | 
a vehicle which others can use for pr 
He has brought together a body of r 
ers to whom he appeals-and allows ot 
to appeal. He sells this permission | 
appeal to advertisers as well as the ser 
in making the audience arrive. 7 
“The best possible proof I can think ¢ 
that a newspaper is not selling a co 
modity is to place two plants side by 
a newspaper and, let us say, a shoe ma 
and consider their respective reaction 
hard times. Both are doing a $1,000, 
business annually in these prosper 
days: and both net about $100,000. 
“Then the inevitable slump arrt 
People aren’t buying two pairs of s 
anymore. They are only buying one 
are having those re-soled. The 
manufacturer, thereupon, closes his fr 
door, lays off his help, and grant 
most important executives a va 
During the slump his chief expenses 
the wages of the day and night wate 
man, taxes, and other minor items 
overhead. When the slump is over, | 
opens his door again, engages a new st 
and, all in all, suffers relatively li 
He has had a good rest. 
“His neighbor, the newspaper publ 
faces the same slump and _ suffers 
same reverses as the shoe man. 
cannot shut down. He is deliver 
service, not a commodity. The chief 
of any public service is its regularity 
continuity. Let a publisher shut d 
for 10 days and the total valuable 
vestment of a life’s work vanishes, 
cause his paper has ceased to deliver 
service that its readers have co 
demand. Papers even hesitate to susf 
publication for holidays, 
“And so, finally, what you get, \ 
you buy a paper, primarily is that pap 
record of service performed continuo 
without suspensions, through lean 
and lush. This will be reflected i 
profits. Profits, plus the potential 
ket, plus organization provide the fi 
on a newspaper’s value, and to this 
be added the only definitely deter 
items, plant, real estate and inventor. 
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uwrds of several thousand dollars. The 


rmingham Age-Herald, the morning 
ition of the Birmingham News, con- 
buted materially in the publicity way. 
Fifteen thousand white children and 
100 negro children were provided with 
iristmas toys and candy through the 
~w Orleans Times-Picayune “doll and 
y fund” and “Christmas gift fund” 
vich have been operating for more than 
years. About $15,000 was collected 
r these gifts, $4,000 of the amount re- 
lting from a football game featuring 
esent and former gridiron stars. 

Two Cincinnati papers used their col- 
ims to promote their annual Christ- 
is welfare program. They were the 
ncimnati Enquirer and the Post. The 
rmer made an appeal to the charitably 
clined for the benefit of persons whose 
ses had been investigated by agencies 
‘the Cincinnati Community Chest and 
und to be worthy. Through a series of 
ily appeals in editorial form and _other- 
se which featured biblical quotations in 
1 English script type, the Enquirer 
ised a total of $6,000 which was used 
relieving the distress of 55 families. _ 
The Cincinnati Post raised a sum of 
740.15 through a daily appeal for 
ads with which to give a Christmas 
ist and toys and necessities to inmates 
the seven hospitals of Cincinnati, in- 
ding the general hospital. The money 
is used in purchasing delicacies, can- 
es, fruits and presents for the sick and 
licted. 

The Richmond (Va.) Times Dispatch, 
rough its annual good fellows’ club 
mbering nearly 400 members, combined 
th a cash fund of $785 received from 
ntributors, filled 2,548 stockings and 
tributed 40 baskets of food to deserv- 
y families. The News Leader through 
“Empty Stocking Fund” received 
nations exceeding $2,000 and filled over 
0 stockings which were distributed 
Boy Scouts. 

The Denver Evening News and the 
snver Fire Department played up a six 
eks’ toy campaign in which firemen re- 
ade thousands of toys given by more 
rtunate kids. The affair was climaxed 
th a party at which 2,000 poor children 
re invited and each received new shiny 
y, candy and entertainment by Santa who 
‘ived on a screaming fire truck. The 
wning News handled a good fellow 
npaign by public subscription, in which 
5 destitute families received goodfel- 
vy baskets weighing 60 pounds each. 
The St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
ess got behind the local Santa Claus 
b and opened its columns wide in an 
ort to find the needy and administer 
their wants. As a result many families 
re provided with yuletide cheer, there 
ng an abundant shower of food, fuel, 
thing and presents. The Daily News 
gled out the crippled children of the 
lette Hospital and raised a fund of 
rly $3,000 in their behalf, besides giv- 
generous publicity to the Santa Claus 
b activities. 

Shristmas was brought to more than 
} homes in Kansas City this year 
ough the aid of newspapers. All 
nediate needs of 100 families were 
ed for as a result of the Kansas City 
wnal Post printing the names of the 
lilies and their needs and askin its 
ders to adopt the families for Christ- 
Ss. The paper also distributed a 
ristmas fund of several hundred dol- 
$s among other destitute families. 
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The Kansas City Star also caused 100 
families to be cared for by bringing about 


adoption by generous readers. Those 
who aided the papers in the Christmas re- 
lief work were not all Kansascitians. 


Some poor children spent the holidays 
in homes as far as 100 miles from the 
city. 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal for 
the fifth year picked out, through case 
records of welfare organizations, the 25 
neediest families. Their ‘stories were 
printed with fictitious names and ad- 
dresses. A holiday bureau was estab- 
lished and toys, clothing, etc., received 
for these. More than fifty other fami- 
lies were also aided by the Journal. 

The Troy Record distributed boxes to 
poor with fund of about four thousand 
dollars. Relief activities in Albany con- 
signed to organized charity with news- 
papers supporting. The Albany Evening 
News and Knickerbocker Press held a 
Christmas party for children. 

The Cleveland News distributed toys 
and other gifts to 13,500 families, this 
affording Christmas tokens to 60,000 
“kiddies,” or twice the number taken 
care of by the newspaper toyshop fleet 
a year ago. “Not an empty stocking in 
Cleveland’s Christmas” was the slogan 
of the newspaper which had an extra 
force of 20 people taking care of the toy- 
shop gifts received in the basement of the 
newspaper’s new plant. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer distributed 
more than $10,000 to its employes, the 
maximum gift being $50 a person. The 
Cleveland Press aided substantially in 
making Christmas a happy one to Cleve- 
landers, particularly children. 

Relief activities of the three Indian- 
apolis newspapers, The Star, News, and 


rth Estate for 


to the boy and girl who submitted the 
best. letter during the fifteen days of the 
contest. 

The Boston Post “Santa Claus Fund” 
this year amounted to $23,033.76 spent 
for toys. Volunteers co-operated in 
wrapping and distribution. The Evening 
American formed a good fellows 
club and more than 1,118 families 
were helped. The Traveler published a 
booklet of carols and sponsored a spe- 
cial radio broadcast on Christmas Eve 
for a Boston common gathering while 
the Herald, Transcript and Advertiser 
sponsored radio concerts. The Globe de- 
voted a section to Christmas carols, 
stories, pictures. |The Boston Advertis- 
ing Club distributed 500 pairs of shoes 
to needy children. The New England 
Women’s Press Association gave a party 
for needy children. The Crosscup 
Pishon, American Legion Post of news- 
paper men distributed presents to veterans 


in local hospitals, also food, clothing, 
financial aid to needy veterans and 
families. A large sum of money was 


raised by the Post. All newspaper asso- 
ciations yoted money to worthy charities 
and newspapers gave much news space 
to charities and Christmas organizations, 

More than 200 needy families were sup- 
plied with Christmas dinners and given 
clothes and other necessities through the 
operation of the annual good fellow club 
of the Dayton Daily News. More than 
300 families in the city received toys and 
goodies from a fund established by the 
Dayton Herald. 

The Lowisville (Ky.) Times and 
Courier Journal helped more than 250 
families including 1,250 children with 
food, clothing, toys and candies Christ- 
mas Day. Many of the articles were 


Times, this holiday season were devoted@ contributed by Sunday School classes, 


largely to co-operation with the Christ- 
mas Clearing House, an institution estab- 
lished several years ago to assure.a 
systematic distribution of gifts and avoid 
duplication. More than thirty regularly 
established welfare and relief organiza- 
tions of the city were supplied through 


‘the Clearing House, chiefly through the 


wide publicity given the project through- 
out December by all three newspapers. 
Under the plan each institution, such as 
th Orphans Homes, Homes for the Aged 
and Destitutes, etc., made known their 
specific needs to officials at the Clearing 
House. Each day this list was compiled 
and the needs broadcast to the public 
by the papers. Clothes, toys, food and 
furniture by the ton were collected and 
distributed to the various institutions. 
More than four thousand baskets of food 
alone were distributed by the Clearing 
House. 


‘The Indianapolis Star conducted an 


illumination contest for several weeks 
preceding Christmas, with nine silver 
cups and cash prizes as awards. Cups 


were awarded in three main divisions, 
business houses, homes, and churches and 
civic organizations, for the best display 
of Christmas illumination. In addition 
daily prizes of $1 were given the boy or 
girl under 14 years who submitted the 
best letter on why homes should be 
especially illuminated during the holiday 
season, Grand prizes of $15 each went 
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The Grand Rapids Press 
The Flint Daily Journal 
The Saginaw Daily News 
The Kalamazoo Gazette 
The Jackson Citizen Patriot 
The Bay City Daily Times 
The Muskegon Chroniele 
The Ann Arbor Times News 


National Advertising Representatives 


I, A, KLEIN J, E, LUTZ 
60 East 42nd Street 6 N. Michigan Ave, 
New York City Chicago, Ill, 


clubs, school circles and individuals to 
the Linda Hope Carew columns of the 
paper. Cash contributions totaled 
$187.25. 


Lawrence A. Kelty, editor of the Mont- 


CLINE\* 
ELECTRIC 
MFG.CO, 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
pushbutton control 


is used by 


Canton Daily News 
Canton, Ohio 


Ask them about it 
CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. Co. 


Chicago: 111 West Washington Street 
New York: 47 West 34th Street 
San Francisco: First National Bank Building 


—and it’s good, 


—and you want other folk to know 
it’s good, 


—thrifty folk who have money and 
the habit of spending, 


—people who live in the prosperous 
Cleveland market, 


then— 
you must tell them about it through 


Th e Ohio’s Greatest 


Newspaper 
Cleveland News 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York 


914 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicage 


Represented 
by 


December 
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pelier (Vt.) Argus; Dean H. Perry, edi- 
tor of the Barre (Vt.) Times; Harry C. 
Shaw, managing editor of the Keene 
(N. H.) Sentinel, and H. C. Whitehill, 
editor of the JVaterbury (Vt.) Record, 
were the prime movers in the distribution 
of Christmas gifts to some 2,000 young- 
sters in the flood area of northern Ver- 
mont, made possible through the generos- 
ity of New York stock brokers. 

Every San Francisco newspaper gave 


generous space for weeks to enlist wide- 


spread public cooperation with numer- 
ous organizations for Christmas efforts. 

The Examiner raised a $16,000 “Cheer 
Fund” for cash, baskets and toys for its 
Yuletide list, a caravan of trucks being 
used to make distribution, 

The Chronicle joined with Merchants’ 
Association in a Christmas tree for Sun- 


set district children. The Call raised 
$2,000 for gifts for needy children. 
The Oregonian conducted the only 


newspaper Christmas fund campaign in 
Portland. 
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Columbus and it’s rich trading area 
~~ OHI0'S BEST TEST MARKET 
For NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 


Visnatch 


OnI0's GREATEST HOME DAILY 
PAID CIRCULATION 


1iIZT,.O77Z 


BON MAD EHOW CIRCULATION In EACH COUNTY 


Pittsburgh 


Newspaper map has changed 


The Sun -Telegraph 


(Combining since Aug. 2, the 
Chronicle Telegraph and Sun in 
the evening field, and The Sun- 
day Post and Sunday Gazette 
Times in the Sunday morning 
field) , 

is 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROW- 

ING NEWSPAPER 


Largest Sunday Circulation 
in Western Pennsylvania 


National advertising representatives: Paul . 
Block, Inc,, 247 Park Avenue, New York; 
Century Bldg., Chicago; General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit; Little Bldg., Boston; Com- 
monwealth Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, 


DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza- 
tion of college trained news- 
paper, magazine and advertising 
men, wants to help you find him. 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
wtih experienced, energetic men 
—it saves you time by recom- 
mending only those who meet 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Director, 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma Del- 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


NO CHARGE TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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KEY TO CONSUMER BUYING ABILITY 


Statistical Rating of Kansas Counties and Cities for 
Products of General Appeal, in Six Major Classes of 
Quality and Cost—An Original Simplified and 
Tested Formula from Basic Data 


By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


Copyright 1927 by Editor & Publisher Company. All rights are re- 
served and warning is given that reproduction of these results, in whole 
or in part, without written permission oof Editor & Publisher Company, 
will constitute copyright mfringement. 


BUYING POWER ANALYZED BY PRODUCT 
CLASSES FOR KANSAS 


Note: Figures below represent percentages of U. S. total carried out to four 
places: Te use, mark off four places and insert decimal point. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 


CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. 6 


KANSAS# eaeeoneee 15501 14608 13715 12822 11929 5886 
ATU Nahin aateve ce 195 171 146 123 99 45 
ANDERSON@ 3.2.2. 108 91 75 59 42 22 
ALCHISON Here 225 228 231 234 237 106 
BARBER 5-02 nee 80 75 70 64 59 19 
BARTONSS eee once 173 165 157 150 142 78 
BOURBON Deere 200 179 157 136 115 71 

FortScottwr ses 102 100 98 96 94 53 
BROWN ©3502 2epeee 177 157 138 118 98 33 
BULVER A seo 310 307 303 300 298 iW 
CHASE ce ue 58 52 46 40 34 17 
CHAUTAUQUA .... 86 75 64 ay} 42 9 
CHEROKEE Waa: 283 2I2 220 189 157 150 
CHE WENN Eigse 52 47 42 B37 32 9 
CLARK Ws .5. eerie 39 34 30 26 21 22 
CLAW Sas ni eae 126 TAZ 99 85 71 31 
CLOUD Zee A oer 152 137 122 108 93 65 
COFFEY --ass.0 3: 122 101 81 60 39 24 
COMANCHE ........ 41 ave 33 28 24 4 
COW LE Yi #22 pees 359 343 327 311 296 247 

Arkansas (City eam. 127 134 142 150 157 132 

Wiinteld fase 102 104 107 109 111 91 
CRAWFORD ........ 520 503 486 471 454 225 

Pitts bitin olemeersceretts 177 193 209 224 240 112 
DECALUR aac 71 63 56 48 40 11 
DICKINSONE 218 214 210 207 203 89 
DONIPHAN ........ 110 95 80 65 50 23 
DOUGLAS 44-2 204 193 181 171 160 120 

ILER ARK Chace nots 110 113 116 119 122 88 
EDWARDS 62 61 60 59 58 13 

TK ie eke Peers AS) 65 55 44 34 15 
ELLIS) 4 see eercee 131 122 112 103 94 49 
ELLSWORTH ...... 86 81 76 71 66 20 
FINNE Yeoseene eee 69 61 53 45 37 15 
FORDS. (eee ee 133 132 130 129 128 38 
EFRANKEIN Spots: WA 150 128 108 87 85 
GEARY Stpccen see iN, 103 95 86 77 33 
GOVE ee eee 46 43 40 37 34 12 
GRAHAM 65 54 43 32 21 14 
GRAND. eee 16 13 10 7 4 2 
GRAY soe. eee 43 38 34 29 24 12 
GREELEY. soe) 12 11 9 7 Cy 1 

PERCENTAGE. FER CENTAGE 

Onis CLASS Ir CLASS IL CLASSIV is ae 

rae So ) CITh 
207% censor aa a oer Tora! 20% 
10% 10% 

US. Averace U.S. AverAce 
10% 10% 
20% i. | 20% 
30% 30% 
40% Series 40% 

\. 
50% Y, x 50% 
ON 
‘ \ i 
60% se 60% 
70 %o © 70 7 


This chart shows the relative variation of the State of Kansas above or 

below the United States average for cities of 10,000 or more population, 

cities of less than 10,000 and rural population and the entire State of each 
merchandising class. 


Counties in bold face capitals—Cities in capitals and lower case 
CL No. 1 CL No. 2 CL No. 3 CL No. 4 CL No. 5 CL No. ¢ 


GREENWOOD ...... 157, 
HAMILTON ........ 21 
HAR PE Rae 107 
RT AIR V BYe Seine terre 179 
HASKWELE = .cees: 17 
HODGEMAN ....... 30 
JACKSON (2. cee 122 
PEERS ONG 118 
JEWEL Cie. eee 128 
JOBNSO Nee 181 
KEARN Yeo ecco ae 23 
KINGMAN eee 96 
KIOWA one 50 
LABE He een Bis 
(ParsOmsmen teeters « 134 
TAN Bless ects certs 26 
LEAVENWORTH .. 345 
Leavenworth ...... 180 
LINCOLN anew hee 83 
BEINN =. cies. ceonecnents 112 
LOGAN 2. 32 
LYON cea tore 233 
Emporia see eee 116 
McPHERSON ...... 178 
MARTON Peete eee 187 
MARSHALL Pa 194 
MEAD Bie eee 48 
MIAMIG3. eeeertee 153 
MITCHELL Settee 107 
MONTGOMERY ... 435 
Coffeyville Garena 143 
Independence ...... 101 
MORRIS) os-..5-eio ee 93 
MORTON Gace 28 
NEMAPBA® sa... 150 
NEOSHO 3 asc 192 
NESS@et suis: seen 64 
NORTON Geiaeeeckiate 95 
OSAGEB treater 168 
OSBORNE eee 101 
OT TAW As ists cenck 86 
PAWNE Bien nes eee 78 
PHILELPS#ee.creecees 104 
POTTAWATOMIE . Wee 
PRATESRA. ass capes 110 
RAWLINS Do... 63 
RENO @eves: senecerise 394 
Elatelinsonmerenten ie 227 
REPUBLT Ga se 130 
RIG Encore aietecn 120 
RILEY, Si. ones tasnser 168 
Mianihattanieaee sees ee 90 

RD OK S #9). te ee 83 
RU S His ohissmr an sane 74 
RUSSELL. 23... 98 
SA KINA os. eee orate 231 
Salinametecnciennceae 145 

T Ties tees 29 
SEDGWICK ........ 1002 
Wachitaleeeeen arent 806 
SEWARD ........... oll 
SHAW NEES eens: AN 
Topeka: eemeaasven. Se, 
SHERIEDANES ricer 49 
SHERMAN =2-cre- 55 
SMITHS iisunteeaiitar 115 
STABBRORD, Xoacre: - 93 
STANTON nee eee 12 
STEVENS tere ceme seen 34 
SUMNER Saree 239 
THOMAS ceca 59 
TREGO Bee aren 53 
WABAUNSEE ....... 88 
WALLACE tee: 21 
WASHINGTON .... 143 
WICHITA eer 18 
WILSON Veeeetecmores 163 
WOODSON ..... 71 
WYANDOTTE ..... 1170 
Kansas= City” oe semi 1013 
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Seve dre Gems cme Como oes 


Base town and county map of Kansas. Copyright 1927 by American Map Co., N. Ya 
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Editor & 


sRITISH JOURNALISTS 
PLAN MUTUAL AID 


vo Largest Groups Appoint Joint 
Committee to Study Relief Meas- 
ures for Unemployed 


: 
By A.Ltan DELAFONS 


don correspondent, Eptror & Pus LiSHER) 


sonvoN, Dec. 19.—Representatives of 
British Institute of Journalists and the 
tional Union of Journalists meeting 
ently to discuss the unemployment 
ation and provide a plan for aid- 
-members who are out of work, unan- 
ously agreed to appoint a joint com- 
‘tee with power to negotiate a scheme 
“mutual assistance. 
[his committee, it was suggested should 
isider a scheme for the delimitation of 
respective functions of the National 
ion of Journalists and the Institute of 
irnalists on the following basis: 


14) The one organization, the Na- 
nal Union of Journalists to provide 
ective machinery to deal with all 


tters relating to wages, hours, working 
iditions, and employment. The mem- 
‘ship of the National Union to be con- 
ed to journalists who cannot exercise 
‘ powers of an employer. 

(2) The other organization, the In- 
tute of Journalists to continue to 
erate as a chartered body for profes- 
nal purposes, but not to operate in 
tters relating to hours, wages and 
king conditions of those journalists 
gible for membership in the National 
ion of Journalists. 

(3) So far as possible, under the rules 


the respective organizations, their 
‘mberships are to be identical. 
(4) The committee considers that 


ould a scheme on the above lines be 
opted, the question of affiliation to the 
inting and Kindred Trades Federation 
ould be referred to a ballot vote of the 
gmented National Union of Journalists. 


HEARST MOVES TO FAST 
NEW YORK PLANT 


(Continued from ‘page 9) 


orkers. At present he is able to pro- 
ice eight column lay outs within an 
ur or 50 minutes for the Journal’s 
anaging editor, he -said, but within a 
ort time he expects to turn out the 
me job in 25 minutes. 

To accomplish this he has a gallery of 
ven engraving cameras, four of them 
uipped with automatic focusing devices. 
shind each camera is a dark room. A 
welty in dark room equipment is the 
arine lighting fixtures chosen to replace 
e usual standard red light box. He 
is two vacuum printing frames to 
ansfer. imprints. of the negatives on 
etal, and what he says is the best 
ching room in the city. 

“Vou notice,” he explained. “There are 
» electric cords from the ceiling to col- 
et dust. All the lights are wired 
All the 


rough pipes from the floor. 


Average Net Paid Circulation 
For November 


248,321 
Morning 245,302 
Sunday 289,208 
Weekly Star 479,636 


THE 
KANSAS CITY 
STAR 


Evening 


Publisher 


ventilation devices are of metal. We 
have a flush floor with two drains and a 
wooden rack. There are four etching 
machines and two rockers. The etching 
machines are set on brick and reinforced 
concrete coated with an asphalt covering 
instead of on wooden platforms that rot 
away so quickly. The drain system uses 
what are called dureiron pipes, which are 
90 per cent glass and 10 per cent iron 
filings. There is no chance for these to 
rot. The rockers have only one-speed 
control. Each etching machine has its 
separate ventilating system. Each ma- 
chine has nearby its own all metal 
powder box, stove, and cooler. Finally 
we have six routing machines.” 

On the same fifth floor is the auditing 
department, the cashier, the paymaster, 
locker rooms and showers. These are 
all on the western, or Catherine Slip 
side of the building. 

On the eastern end is a row of private 
offices for Mr. Brisbane, E. D. Coblentz, 
editor of the American, Victor Polachek, 
general manager, Clarence Lindner, pub- 
lisher of the American, M. M. Lord, his 


assistant, E. J. Clapp, chief editorial 
writer, F. J. McCarthy, Sunday editor, 
and Chester Vaden, editorial auditor. 


Office boys run messenger service down 
this hall of offices which runs about 200 
feet and they call it the “100-yard dash.” 

The fourth floor accommodates the 
purchasing department under George F. 
Coleman, general purchasing agent for 
Star Company, and the American circula- 
tion department, under Ben Bloom, cir- 
culation manager. International News- 
reel, the office of J. J. Healey, general 
mechanical and productive manager of 
Hearst papers, a complete machine shop 
and stock room, lockers and shower baths, 
and paper storage. 

On the third floor is one of the 
largest inserting rooms jin the country. 
It measures 150 feet by 220 and more 
than 500,000 copies of the Sunday paper 
are now being :“stuffed” there. Three 
hundred mailers and inserters work here 
along two tables stretching the length of 
the room. Beside the tables are Standard 
automatic conveyers which carry the 
stuffed papers: to the street dumping 
them down spiral chutes. The conveyors 
run at a rate of 200 feet a minute: Sepa- 
rating the stuffing tables are wooden 
stalls where the different sections of the 


Month 
ith Hex 
Figures 


BALTIMORE NEWS 
gained 


236,299 


lines in Local Advertising as com- 
pared to the Evening Sun's loss of 


470, 458 lines, and the Post's loss of 
227,180 lines. 


The NEWS also 
gained 


184,413 


lines in National Advertising com- 
pared to the Evening Sun’s loss of 
101,060 lines, and the Post’s loss of 
3,927 lines. 


Business is good with the 


Baltimore News 


Largest circulation of any 
daily paper in the South 


and The Fourth 


Estate for 


huge Sunday edition are collected for in- 
sertion, 

On this floor is additional space for 
mailing and the delivery department of 
the American. 

The first and second floors on the 
eastern half of the long building house 
the balcony Hoe presses of the American 
while the western half is used as the 
Journal press room. Using two floors 
for the press room thus with balconies 
and mezzanines, makes the height from 
floor to ceiling 24 feet. 

The press rooms are, according to the 
management’s claim, among the best in 
the country. The foundries for the 
two papers are on mezzanines overlook- 
ing the press room. An Autoplate ma- 


chine is furnished for each line of 
presses, and there are six. lines of 12 
units each for the Journal and twa 


lines of 14 units each for the American. 
Each Autoplate machine is cooled by in- 
dividual pumps. Passing through the 
autoshavers plates are carried down by 
conveyors to each press line. After all 
the plates have been sent down, the con- 
veyor is reversed bringing used plates 
back to the melting pot. 

The flooring is a feature of the press 
room. It is of wood using a material 
with the trade name of “Blox-on-End” 
which are seen here for the first time in 
eastern newspaper offices, although they 
have been used before in California. It 
consists of blocks of wood on end and 
dovetailed together onto long boards 
soaked in paraffin which is said to make 
it resilient. Cement flooring is said to be 
too hard on workmen and this “Block- 
on-End” is supposed not to give way to 
abusive treatment. 

On the main floor also is paper storage 
for immediate use. The floors drop on a 
ramp nine inches at each doorway from 
the press room to the storage room. This 
is just the height of the dollies used to 


transport the paper, no track system 
being installed. The nine inch drop 
saves hoisting of the big paper rolls 


which slide easily on to the dollies. 
The motor control room of the Journal 


If Quality 


of circulation is your first con- 
sideration. 


Che Evening Star 


Washington, D. C. 


will have your preference—same 
as it has the preference. of prac- 
tically everyone in the National 
Capital. 

The Star's circulation is home 
circulation —both quality and 
quantity—the kind that counts 
most with advertisers. 


N. Y. Office—110 E. 42nd St. 
Dan A. Carroll 


Chicago Office—Tower Building 
J. E. Lutz 


Buffalo 


The Wonder City of America 


Stands Seventh in 
Building for November, 
Over $6,192,390 for 
month. 


Nothing 


be- 
cause there’s no build- 
ing slump in Buffalo, 


unusual 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
Graybar Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlantic Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Il. 
Waterman Bldg. 
Boston 


December 
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is 100 feet long and in there are 24 
complete press controls. The American 
has a total of eight press controls, making 
a total of 32, all manufactured by 
Cutler-Hammer. 

From the presses the printed pages are 
carried by conveyors up to the third 
floor and the delivery department. The 


Journal’s delivery room measures 100 by 
24 feet. Papers are here tied into 
bundles and dropped down chutes to 
trucks waiting in a private covered drive- 
way on the street level. The driveway 
has a capacity of 14 cars. Twelve chutes 
from the delivery room are supplied to 
feed these trucks, and the speed capacity 
jis, 22,000 papers an hour. The American 
delivery department is a duplicate of this 
at the other end of the building. 

There was some delay in opening the 
new Hearst plant, because the site is on 
“made” ground near the river. The 


building stands now on 3,200 piles driven 
down 45 feet. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 


THE DAILY ARGUS 
Mowat Vous 


THE STANDARD STAR 


of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Ine. 
Franklin A, Merriam, Pres, 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 


Our business is to help 
make your business 
better—by increasing 


your Classified 
Advertising 


e 


THE BASIL L. SMITH SYSTEM, Ine. 


Classified Advertising 
Counsellors 


336 Market Street Philadelphia 


International 


ROTO-__ 
GRAVUR 


Sections 
for 


Newspapers 
& Magazines . 


STANDARD | 


Gravure Corporation 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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ALBANY SUNDAY PAPER 
IN NEW BUILDING 


Much New, Equipment Installed in Sun- 
day Telegram Plant—John 


Editor & 


Lehman President and 
Bates Editor 


The new home of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Sunday Telegram, one of the few re- 
maining independently owned city week- 
lies in New York state, was formally 
dedicated recently with the 


publication 


New Albany Telegram plant 


of an eight-page New Home Edition 
in sepia. The building, of brick trimmed 
with limestone, fronts on Broadway, one 
block north of the railroad station. 

The new building is an extension of the 
old one at No. 5 Van Tromp street, to 
make more space for the composing and 
editorial rooms and business office, There 
is also paper storage space on the main 
floor. One floor of the building is leased 
by a job printing firm. 

New equipment, including four lino- 
type machines and a caster, have been 
installed in the enlarged composing room. 
This was made necessary in the publica- 
tion of The Evangelist, a church news- 
paper, by the Telegram Corporation. 

Construction of the new building was 
begun shortly after the newspaper had 
been acquired by a group of Albany 
business men from Herbert H. Hill, suc- 


Press Equipment 
For Saie 


Real Bargains 


Two Hoe presses, new when in- 
stalled in July, 1900. Specifications: 
single width, 5-deck, capacity of each 
press, 20,000 per. hour. 

One Hoe double width, 2-deck; with 
4-page supplement making 20-page 
book, 40 collect. This press installed 
fifteen years ago, having been used 
when bought by us. 


All three presses running every 
day and do‘ng excellent work. We 
have outgrown them. Have no place 
to store them. Can be bought for a 
song. Ready to be dismantled about 
April 1st. In splendid condition in 
every way. Name your price. 


Albany Times-Union 


Albany, N. Y. 


Pie lis he rcawd +1 keen 


cessor of his father, James Hill, who 
with Harry Brooks and Charles Hazard 
established the Albany Telegram, Elmira 
Telegram and Harrisburg (Pa.) Tele- 
gram in 1886. 

John Lehman is now president of the 
Telegram Corporation, with Norman W, 
Jones as secretary-treasurer, and Edward 
W. Bates, editor. 

With the added facilities of the new 
plant, the Telegram now publishes spe- 
cial community editions for Troy and 
Schenectady in addition to its city edi- 
tion. At one time the paper had a wide 
circulation throughout eastern United 
States, rivalling the old Utica Saturday 
Globe. Under the young Hill’s regime 
the paper settled down to an Albany 
area circulation, featuring Saturday “spot 


news.” 


PLAN NEW AD CLUB 


Formation of a new advertising club 
in Buffalo, to be limited solely to adver- 
tising men and to study advertising and 
merchandising problems exclusively, is 
under way. John E. McNamara has 
been elected temporary chairman and 
Mahlon C. Ward temporary vice-chair- 
man. “Horace A.” Laney,” Alfred 5. 
Hanser and James FE. Johnson have been 
appointed to draw a constitution and by- 
laws. 


Drive and Control 
for 
Newspaper Presses 


The Bloomington 
Pantagraph will 
install G-E a-c. 
drives on its new 
Goss Unit type 
press. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


spect Pressure: 
D1 Massively built 
throughout. Extra heavy frames. 


Powerful cross braces. Massive 

bed. Huge solid roller. Recent 

purchasers: Chicago Daily News, 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Kan- 

sas City Star, Milwaukee Journal. 
Write for full details 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


CMT 


g 


CUMS 


rth Estate for 
BUILDING NEW PLANT 


Calgary Albertan to Occupy Modern 
Building Early in 1928 


The Calgary (Alta.) Morning Albertan 
has purchased property on Ninth avenue 
and Second street west, Calgary, for the 
erection of a new and spacious home. 
The building will be ready for occupancy 
early in 1928. 

The building will be an ornate, fire- 
proof structure embodying every feature 
of a modern newspaper home. 

“We hope to add to downtown Calgary 
a building that will be a credit to the 
city,” the management stated. 

In design the building is planned so 
as to accommodate considerable new 
equipment and machinery. 

This latest and most expansive move 
will be the fifth undertaking of that sort 
since the Albertan’s inception as a morn- 
ing newspaper 26 years ago. From its 
present building on Eighth avenue the 
Albertan ‘was published for many years 
under the direction of W. M. Davidson, 
who has retired from active journalism 


after a long career in the western 
provinces. 

The new building will be one of the 
largest newspaper plants in Western 
Canada. 


Supplies and Equipment ~ 


Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and reduce 
costs—a real saving in 
your Pay Roll. Are you 
interested? If so, consult 
your regular dealer in 
printers’ supplies or 
write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


Factory Rebuilt Presses 
for Immediate Delivery 


21-in. Col. Goss High Speed 
Octuple Press. 


22-in. Col. Hoe Right Angle 
Sextuple Press with colors. 


22-in. Col. Goss Five-Decker 
40-page Press. ~ 


22-in. Col. Goss High Speed 4- 
Decker, 32-Page Press. 


22-in. Col. Goss High Speed 
Octuple Press. 


22-in. Hoe High-Speed Super- 
Imposed Unit-Type Octuple 
Press. 


Others for Early Shipment 
LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS 


The Goss Printing Press Co. 


Main Office & Factory Chicago, IIl. 
New York Office 220 W. 42nd St. 
San Francisco Office 646 Call Bldg. 


December 31, 


oe 
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$5,000 FIRE DAMAGE % 

The Urbana (Ill.) Courier was issu 
last Friday despite a $5,000 fire whi 
swept basement of the building aj 
threatened to consume the plant. A, ’ 
Burrows, president of the company, w 
in Milwaukee at the time of the fire b 
returned immediately and is in charge 
rebuilding and repairs. 


S. D. WEEKLIES MERGED 


The Redfield (S. D.) Press has a 
nounced the consolidation of four | 
central South Dakota’s weekly new 
papers, the Tri-County Journal at Nort 
ville; the Rockham Record ; the Brentfo; 
Enterprise ; and the Redfield Press. V 
consolidated papers will be published 
the Redfield Press at Redfield. Charl 
M. C. Woodland is the editor. 


% 


FIRE AGAIN RAZES PLANT 


For the second time in less than 
month, fire destroyed the plant of # 
Monroe (N. C.) Enquirer on Dec. 2 

The fire broke out in the early mor 
ing hours and swept a main busine 
block, destroying a hardware store, 
drug store and the plant of the Enquire 
with damage estimated at between $206 
000 and $250,000 before it was hom 


under control, 


Halvorsen Newspaper 
Stuffing Machines 


are now being used by many of the leading 
newspapers from coast to coast and border 
border. In one plant the machine has saved 
one-fifth of its cost in six months. Q Papers 
can be delivered in better condition to dis- 
tributors and to the readers. 
After a thorough investigation you 
will want to invest 
Write for full particulars 


NONPAREIL MACHINE COMPANY 
#6 S. Throop Street, Chicago 


BLANKETS 


of all kinds for all makes of 


Rotary Newspaper Printing: 
Machines 


Automatic Efficiency Felt 
Blankets 
Monocork Blankets _ 
Oil-proof-face Rubber 
Blankets 
Cutting Rubbers and 
Conveyor Wire. 


You can save waste paper, in- 
crease production and obtain 
better printing when your ma- 
chines are properly blanketed. 

We specialize in the manufacture 
of Newspaper Printing Blankets 
and carry a complete line, includ- 
ing all widths and thicknesses. 


New England Newspaper 
Supply Company 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cable Address NENSCO ) 
Worcester, Mass. ft 


Editor 


<DITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times — .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 


White space charge at same rate per line 
per insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
sertion. Minimum Contract space, three 
ines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
‘ight to classify, edit or reject any adver- 
‘isement. 


ADVERTISING 


Special Service 


An Advertising Organization trained for spe- 
dal service, ready to function on demand, is 
what is needed by a publisher when he contem- 
glates an industrial or any edition other than 
regular. Anywhere—any size. Our record 
Jemonstrates satisfied publishers and advertisers. 
D-671, Editor & Publisher. 


——————————————————————————————————o—————— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


eee 


Brokers 


0 ESS 
Bulletm of Periodical Publishing Properties 
lfor sale will be sent those desiring to invest 
in the publishing business. MHarris-Dibble Co., 
345 Madison Ave., New York. 


Middle West Properties—Exclusive listings. 

No damaging publicity. Personal service in 

every deal. ‘verything confidential. High 
ade newspaper bonds for sale. Clyde 
nox, 851 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Real Bargains—Evening paper, exclusive 
North Carolina; splendid plant; earning 
dividends; initial payment, $40,000, bal- 
easy terms. Evening paper, exclusive 
field, Wisconsin; well established; good plant; 
earning handsome dividends, initial payment, 
$20,000. We consider both these properties 
very desirable and good value. J. B._ Shale, 
Times Bldg., New York; 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


a 


Newspaper Wanted 


Strong Weekly Newspaper near New York 
wants advertising manager. Aggressiveness 
and personality count. Please state qualifica- 
tions fully. Give references. D-707, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Newspaper Manager, 25 years’ experience has 
$20,000 for first payment on afternoon daily. 
Prefer Middle West. Or would take part in- 
terest as editor or business manager. Send 
topies and state proposition fully first letter. 
D-718, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Circulation—When quick, additional circulation 
coverage becomes necessary, remember that 
our twenty years in this one line of endeavor 
is your proof against experimenting. Write or 
wire. Pacific Coast Circulation Service, Bell 
W. Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Circulation Builders—Blair & Austin, 1504 Cen- 
tre ave., Reading, Penn. Originators of Sales- 
manship Club Campaigns. 


Greatest Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
lation building campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
ship. Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
Waterloo, lowa. 


pel Ciculation Builders—The W. S. Ken- 

Company, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. The circulation-building or- 
ganization that has set the standard for aggres- 
sive, successful circulation campaigns for nearly 
twenty vears. 


The World’s Largest Circulation Building Or- 
; ion—The only circulation building serv- 
: .in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 

vits of the exact results of its every 
campaign, The Charles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building. Indianapolis. 


Notice, Publishers!—Let us make you money 
by building your circulation and collecting your 

accounts, Newspaper Circulation Service, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


’ 


EMPLOYMENT 


Advertising Solicitor for Evening Newspaper 
im city of 55,000. Must be able to write good 
_ copy and make attractive layouts. Permanent 
Position, with opportunity for advancement to 
it man. . Write, stating age, experience and 
a exrected. The Kenosha Evening News, 
a. Wis. 


& Publisher 


and The 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Solicitor. for Sunday Weekly 
newspaper at Harrisburg, Pa. Good position 
for conscientious worker who will make good. 
Must be able to prepare copy. Give full ex- 


perience and reference in first letter, The 
Courier, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Managing Editor wanted; also experienced 


advertising man for a local weekly newspaper 
in a large populous district in one of the sec- 
tions of greater New York. Each must be fa- 
miliar with a neighborhood in which there is a 
large Jewish population. State age, experience 
and salary wanted. Address D-702, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 


Advertising Manager, thoroughly experienced, 
desires position offering better opportunity for 
advancement. Proven . executive as well as 
good copy writer and salesman. Loyal, hard 
worker who can gain and hold confidence of 
advertisers, Age 31, married, neat appearing, 
clean habits, best references. Would purchase 
interest if connection proves mutually satis- 
factory. D-712, Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Manager who has produced re- 
sults under the stiffest competition. Can write 
own copy. Weekly or daily. D-720, Editor 
& Publisher, 


Business Manager—Executive with eleven 
years’ experience on daily, available immediately 
due to merger. If your paper has shown un- 
satisfactory results let me demonstrate my 
ability. Know all departments, Age 38, 
married, Mason. Record and references. 
D-716, Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Twelve years’ experi- 
ence, now employed. Absolutely qualified. Age 
30. Married. Best references. D-700, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—Twenty years’ experience 
on morning, evening and Sunday papers. 


Fourth Estate for 


Em ployment—Equipment—Services 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


For Sale—One Wesel Combined flat and curved 
routing machine with five saddles. Miles Ma- 
Srey Co., 64 West 23rd Street, New York 
ity, 


For Sale--A complete newspaper photo-engrav- 
ing plant for $990.00 f.o.b. New York, Miles 
Machinery Co., 64 West 23rd Street, New 
York City. 


For Sale—One Wesel and one Royle Flat 
Routing machine, at great bargain. One Hoe 
Monorail Trimmer. Miles Machinery Co., 64 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 


For Sale—Eight fonts 634 pt. Tonic with Bold 
Face used less than three months. In perfect 
condition. $50.00 per font. Address Times- 
Star, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, 


: Wire Stitchers, 
ete.—A complete line. 


Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy 
terms. Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 
E, 13th St., N. Y. City. 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, for 
sale cheap The Goss Printing Press Co., 153 
So. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment—Exchange 


For Exchange, account consolidation; Mono- 
type type and rule caster, display molds and 
18 fonts Cheltenham mats 18 to 36 pt. Guaran- 
teed condition, used very little. Want Ludlow. 
Progress-Bulletin, Pomona, Calif. 


Equipment Wanted 


Photo-engraving plant wanted; or any photc- 
engraving equipment. D-689, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Form Tables, all 


steel, with roller bearing 


casters, pipe frames, top 24” by 28%”, height 


Thoroughly familiar with all methods of dis- 3914”, What have you to offer? Could use 
tribution, promotion, office detail, audit records, qyantity. Montreal Star Company, Limited 
etc. Reasonable salary. D-721, Editor Montreal, Canada : ‘ 
Publisher. : . = 

Circulation Manager, experienced and re- Humidification 


sourceful, full knowledge of A.B.C. regulations 
and office detail, capable leader 
mixer. Reference, present employer. 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Manager, now employed, wishes to 
make a change first of January. Thirty years 
of age, five years’ classified experience; can 
show successful record and gain in linage for 
two years of managership. Have been with 
present employer two years. Good reasons for 
wishing to change. Can furnish A-1 reference. 
In reply, state number employed in_ your depart- 
ment, and salary you would pay. D-703, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Classified Expert—Can produce exceptional 
results for your Classified in eight weeks. 
Come to your office, suggest ideas and meth- 
ods, train help, supervise campaign. Years 


and good 
D-722, 


of experience, Stated weekly charge. Wire 
or write H, Yale, New Haven, Conn. 
Send paper. 


Correspondent, small town experience, includ- 
ing rural districts, wants appointment as such, 
or as reporter with newspaper. New England 
or Middle Atlantic States preferred. Am- 
bitious and indefatigable worker with imagina- 
tion and agreeable personality. Can also do 
cartoons, Can and will deliver the goods. Let 
me show you. Address D-719, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Foreman or Superintendent of Press Room, 20 


years experience, all forms newspaper press 
work; knowledge — stereotyping. Best ref- 
erences. Have training and ability to render 


any publisher efficient and satisfactory service. 
Union man, D-723, Editor & Publisher. 
General Manager or advertising manager of a 
magazine, class or trade publication in New 
York City. Economical executive. Thorough 
knowledge of all angles. Outstanding, recog- 
nized ability. Splendid record of success in 
class field. Highest references. D-717, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Editorial Writer, 


brilliant, capable executive, 


seeks connection in city of 200,000 or less. 
D-715, Editor & Publisher. 
Newspaper Man, eighteen years’ experience, 


employed since September in commercial field, 
would re-enter newspaper work. Not out of 
a job.’ Last, assistant city editor important 
mid-western daily, town of 400,000. Complete 
news room, make up experience. Only three 
former employers. All as reference. D-719, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Reporter with circulation and soliciting ex- 
perience will build circulation of city paper in 
suburban district. D-694,. Editor & Publisher. 


Promotion Manager—Twenty years’ successful 
experience Circulation—Advertising—Business— 
wants permanent position, Daily or Syndicate, 
D-714, Editor & Publisher. 

Web Pressman, competent, with 25 years’ ex- 
Derience. wants position as Superintendent or 
Foreman in newspaper pressroom, Can get 
results, At present employed. All correspond- 
ence will be kept confidential. D-699, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Utility Humidizers reduce paper troubles in 
the pressroom, and give pure air to breathe. 
Get rid of static and breaking webs, also 
coughs and colds. Write Utility Heater Co., 


239% Centre St., N. Y. 


Newspaper Properties 


Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 


350 Madison Ave. New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
M. C. Moore, 615 N, Canon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Central West 


We have at this time some 
attractive Central West oppor- 
tunities, ranging in value from 
$50,000 to $2,000,000. 


HARWELL & ROCKWELL 


Brokers in Newspaper Properties 


Successors to 
HARWELL & CANNON (Est. 1910) 


Southern Office 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Times Building 
New York 


A copy 
reaches 


of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
practically every Publisher and 
his executives, Your advertisement in its 
salesman ever present— 
backed by the prestige gained and main- 
tained by this publication in every news- 
paper office, 


columns is a 


December 


Shy toa? 47 


Want to Sell 
Want to Buy 


Want an 
Opportunity 


Want an 
Executive 


PPry.ta, Glassitied 
Ad. Youwill find 
it the shortest 
road 


Results 


is the record of 
this department. 
We can help you 
solve your 
problem 


Classified 
Department 


Editor 
& 


Publisher 


Editor 


DOLLAR 


pur Boston (Mass.) Herald is ob- 

taining additional lineage by arranging 
a bowling alley and billiard parlor direc- 
tory to show “The Nearest Bowling Alley 
and Billiard Parlor at a Glance.” These 
ads of all sizes are obtained from a radius 
of 10 miles or more of Boston. Accord- 
ing to reading matter at the top of the 
layout “The preferred alleys of Boston and 
vicinity, listed here, invite lodges and busi- 
ness house employe groups to use their 


facilities. Alleys and billiard tables re- 
served for private use upon advance 
notice.’—D. P. 


A directory or ’phone list of non-sub- 
scribers, properly selected, might make a 
valuable circulation builder, if birthdays 
of prospective subscribers might be ob- 
tained, either in the local bureau of health 
statistics or by some other means. When 
the birthday comes, a month’s birthday 
present subscription, with a congratulatory 
letter, would do a lot to build good will 
and probably win a subscriber too.—Oxie, 
Lister, INET NC 


The Denver Rocky Mountain News and 
Evening News used two inside pages to 
illustrate Santa Claus and his racing rein- 
deer dropping bundles out of the sleigh. 
Each bundle carried the name of an ad- 
vertising merchant and somewhere in the 
paper the merchant advertised a “Sugges- 
tion for Christmas.” The contest was to 
find that advertisement, write the name on 
the dropped bundle, arrange the clippings 
as a newspaper sheet and send them im, 
waiting until the full eight advertisements 
were displayed._J. B.. Dillon. 


A furniture retailer in Detroit has fitted 
up a special wedding chapel where couples 
may be married. 
cost of each economy and extends the 
newlyweds credit on their furniture needs, 
calling for no down payments. Would 
the leading furniture company in your 
community be interested ?—King. 


Dayton restaurants and hotels are 
capitalizing on the idea of giving mother 
a rest on Sunday and accordingly are ad- 
vertising their menus for Sunday dinners. 
The Dayton Daily News each Saturday 
carries two columns of small advertising 
from restaurants and hotels, listing menus 
for the next day. Space in these columns 
is contracted for on a 52 week basis.— 
MKDY, Dayton, Ohio. 


Don’t forget the indoor golf schools for 
additional winter advertising revenue. 
There is one or more in every large city 
and they usually are interested in adver- 
tising.—G. Smedal, Jr. 


In an effort to build up a Farms For 
Sale classification, the New York Herald- 
Tribune is seeking to win reader con- 
fidence by publishing a panel of general 
information about farms derived from 
blanks filled in by prospective sellers. The 


BOSTON 
POST 


November 1927 


Gross Circulation Averages 


DAIL YSPOSa 443,510 
SUNDAY POST 382,838 


————— 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Graybar Building, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


PULEERS: 


The company pays the * 


& Publisher and The Fourth Estate for 


ao 
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One Dollar 
will be paid for 
each idea pub- 

lished. Send 
clipping for 
payment. 


$ $ 
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nSNOREODOSIDOFUSE, 


idea is one that might well be tried by 
papers in other cities and towns bordering 
on agricultural territory. A recent panel 
lists some 35 farms by number, offering 
the following items, but no others, in de- 
scription: town, miles to the railroad, 
total acreage, acreage available, rooms in 
house, type of farming offered property is 
best suited for, the sale price and cash 
required. An injunction at the bottom of 
the ad advises Herald-Tribune readers that 
“any reader wishing to dispose of his farm 
may file farm information blanks at this 
office. Address, Farm Desk, MHerald- 
Tribune, 225 West 40th street, New York 
City.’ A further injunction reads “See 


‘Farms for Sale’ classification today.’— 


W. 


F. D., New York City. 


BROTHERS’ bowling tournament, 

in which only two-man teams made 
up of brothers are permitted to enter, is 
an annual feature which grows in interest 
on the Peoria Star.. The first tournament 
held five years ago had an entry list of 
119 teams. This year 400 teams are 
entered. Merchants donate prizes with- 
out solicitation, while the $1 entry fees 
charged for each team are split up as 
cash prizes. This year the prizes total 
little more than $800.—R. K. A. Peoria 
Star= = 
{ ————— 
"Girls? Who Made Good” is\ian inter- 
esting front page daily feature carried 
by tHe, Milk ndinbkee Journal.: Each story 
‘gives a brief account of the fives of pres- 
ient-day successful women—women who 
are constantly in the public eye, atid 
whose careers in varied lines have made 
them famous—M. Larkin. 


Far reaching® reader-interest is main- 
tained by a:-“long distance’”’..contest in- 
augurated by the Cheney (Wash) Free 
Press, Letters-written by subscribers and 
readers to the Free Press from foreign 
countries are printed. Each long distance 
letter provokes another, as Stibscribers 
farther and farther away read of the con- 
test.—C. M. L. 


the DIARY or JOE ZILCHC 


le ae AND ZILCH t 
Joy ngs, Dances and Wilty Sayings” 
(as By ae Waarees Wencsie ie 


A NEW WEEKLY 
FEATURE 


Two more delightful characters than JOE 
ZILCH AND HIS WIFE would be difficult 
to find in all the range of fact or fiction, 


Walter Winchell, dramatic editor and 
critic extraordinary, insists that the char- 
acters are real; that they are two typical 
small-time performers, whose joys and sor- 
rows, triumphs and failures recounted in 
Joe’s diary, are based on actual facts. Cer- 
tainly he has created two most human 
types, whose chronicles will be a joy to all 
who read them, 


Your readers will recognize JOE AND HIS 
WIFE. They have seen them cavort on the 
vaudeville stage, striving always to ‘‘put 
themselves across,’’ They will follow their 
rollicking adventures, and grow more human 
to them, 


—ILLUSTRATED— 
WIRE YOUR ORDER. 


Graphic Syndicate, Inc. 
350 Hudson St., New York City 


EO 


CITY WITHHOLDS ADVERTISING 


Sir William Berry’s Papers Punished 
’ by Manchester Council 


The Manchester, Eng., city council 
has decided to refuse the Allied News- 
papers, Ltd., any municipal advertising 
for six months because of the publica- 
tion of a document marked “private and 
confidential” relating to the establish- 
ment of police telephone boxes. 

The council. claims that publication of 
the document, greatly embarrassed the 
relations between the chief constable of 
Manchester and the home office. 

Sir William Berry is chairman of the 
Allied Newspapers, Ltd. 


BONFILS FOUNDATION FORMED 


The Frederick G. Bonfils Foundation, 
a non-profit corporation. was filed with 
the secretary of state, Colorado, Dec. 14. 
It is shown as an organization, for chari- 
table, scientific and educational purposes. 
Associated with Mr. Bonfils is his 
daughter, Helen G. Bonfils, Charles A. 
Bonfils, Thomas L. Bonfils, W. O. Cha- 
nute and J. B. Grant. Mr. Bonfils is 
the owner of the Denver Morning and 
Evenmg Post. 


Hay 
One Dollar will 


be paid for each 
idea ' published. 


Send clipping 
for payment. 


The San Antonio Express recently in- 
dexed “mate-killers” stories on page one 
under the head: Mate Killers. A three 
or four line paragraph was devoted to 


Sparkling, Brilliant 


Sports Stories 
by 


Davis J. 
Walsh 


are written exclusively 
for 


International 


News Service 


63 Park Row 
New York City 


A GREAT 
COMBINATION 


Herbert Hoover 
A Reminiscent Biography 
by Will Irwin. 

“Up From the City 


Streets”’ 


The Life of Governor Smith 


by Norman Hapgood and 
Henry Moskowitz. 


The two outstanding biog- 
raphies of the most color- 
ful figures in American 
political life 
For release January 15th 


UNITED FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 


World Bldg. New York 


December 


3 Lene) O27 


each trial or indictment in the nation 7 
which one mate had killed another. Th 
Remus, Lilliendahl and other cases wer 
listed, and the page and column wher 
the full story appeared in the paper, 


Send a reporter to ask a number 06 
very old people, particularly those in th 
public eye, what changes — scientific 
moral, economic, etc.,—have impresse 
them the most since, say, their childhoo¢ 
and why.—Fred L. W. Bennett. 

j yeaa eee 


From a book, “Origin of Washingtoy 
Geographic Names” ‘by Professor Ed 
mond S. Meany. I have copied the name 
of places in the Wenatchee (Wash 
World’s territory. To this I have adder 
some obtained from the railroad compan 
and am running one daily under a stand 
ing head. Once in a while a list of na 
in a certain locality whose origin we ea 
not have will run with a request fo 


information thus perpetuating the plan 
1a 184 


For Serials That Sell 
Newspapers — 


“THE LOVELORN,”’ by Beatrice Fairfax — 


“THE CONSTANT FLAME,” by Wini- 
fred Van Duzer 


“BROADWAY,” by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott 


‘“‘WHERE’S EMILY?’ by Carolyn Wells 


“THE CATSPAW,’’ by Robert Terry 
Shannon ’ 


“HER HUSBAND’S SECRETARY,” by 
William Almon Wolff 


“THE CHEERING THRONG,” by Fred — 
MaclIsaac a 


And other assured circulation 
builders, wire or write for de- — 
tails to : 


KING FEATURES | 
SYNDICATE, Inc. | 


241 WEST 58th STREET ~ 
NEW YORK CITY 


“Today’s News Today” 


Complete wire 
reports for eve- 
ning, morning and 
Sunday news- 
papers everywhere. 


THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 


INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION ij 


Can supply you with com-— 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 
partment. 


Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- — 


ence Eyster, care Star 
Building, Peoria, IIl. g 
7. 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for December 31, 1927 
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Population —W ealth=—= Industry — are the three factors that makes 
the ideal selling market for the National Advertiser. New York 
State has all three, and in each it ranks first. | 


Is it any wonder then that seasoned national advertisers whose 
annual advertising appropriations run into six figures always select 
the Empire State the head of the appropriation list, and concentrate 
their efforts more on this market, than any other in their entire list. 


If you would like to study the value of this REAL market in 
relation to the advertised product, and know more about its 
consumers, wealth, industry, buying power, and buying habits, you 
can easily obtain all this information FREE by merely writing to the 
papers listed below. 


Circu- 2,500 : Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines i lation i 


*Albany Evening News 48,428 18 s *Newburgh Daily News 15,304 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press 35,507 12 ' *New Rochelle Standard-Star 8,111 
*Albany Knickerbocker Press 55,314 By) : *The Sun, New York 278,582 
*Amsterdam Recorder-Democrat 7,532 04 * : jNew York Times 392,800 
fAuburn Citizen-Advertiser Journal.... 10,131 .065 ‘ tNew York Times 656,338 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 77,338 +25 : * -Tri 302,598 
*Brooklyn Daily Eagle 87,914 +25 i F -Tri 373,484 
*Buffalo Courier Express 122,531 22 ; tNew York World 335,928 
*Buffalo Courier Express 160,575 ‘ A +New York World { 590,864 
*Buffalo Evening News 152,684 ; ‘ +New York Evening World 314,491 
*Buffalo Evening Times 111,222 a Fi *Niagara Falls Gazette 23,023 
*Buffalo Sunday Times 125,480 ‘ f *Poughkeepsie Star and Enterprise 13,999 
*Corning Evening Leader 9,048 ‘ ‘ +Rochester Times-Union 80,438 
*Elmira Star-Gazette Advertiser.... 34,688 ’ ° 23,174 
*Geneva Daily Times 5,723 : A : 18,061 


*Gloversville Leader Republican 7,320 
*Ithaca Journal-News 7,668 


*Jamestown Morning Post 12,004 x ‘ *A, B. C, Publishers’ Statement, Oct, 1, 1927. 
*Mount Vernon Daily Argus , ‘ ' TGovernment Statement, Oct, 1, 1927, 


i REAL New York a 


INDUSTRY 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for Decemd er tide lc! 


Sosa eee (HE year of 1928 will complete the first decade of 
Nail| the history of the Consolidated Press Association, 


74)| a decade of progress and achievement unique in 


the annals of journalism. 


From the dream of a group of far-seeing publishers and 
a small corps of seasoned newspapermen, the Consolidated 
Press grew until its thousands of miles of leased wires stretch 


from coast to coast and border to border. 


Pioneer in the field of the special dispatch, expertly 
written and economically distributed, it wrote a new chapter 
in the romance of the printed word. For the first time, it offered 
interpretive news stories by wire written by specialists and 
carried on a schedule uninterrupted by spot developments. 
It assembled and distributed a financial page to papers through- 


out the country which before its inception was unavailable 


beyond the limits of New York. 


It gave a national perspective to the day's developments 
in sports, business, politics and economics by furnishing expert 


interpretation based on personal contacts. 


The trail blazed by these pioneers has been followed but 
C.P. A. holds its unique position; maintains the high standard 
it set. It remains alone in its field, distributing the “news 


behind the news,” over the fastest telegraph system in the world. 
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